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LABOE  XTHIONS  AHD  BEITI8H  IHDUSTEY. 

BY   A.  MAURICE   LOW.  (^) 

The  answer  to  a  question  which  is  not  demonstrable  mathematically, 
which  can  not  be  solved  by  exact  statistics  or  figures  by  which  a  balance 
can  be  struck,  must  always  be  colored  by  the  sympathy  or  prejudice 
of  the  person  whom  it  most  nearly  affects.  In  making  an  investiga- 
tion of  English  trade  unions  and  their  effect  on  British  industry,  it  must 
he  evident  that  there  could  be  no  answer  returned  which  might  not  be 
criticised,  if  not  even  attacked.  That  certain  conditions  exist  to-day 
can  1)6  easily  determined,  but  whether  those  conditions  would  exist  if 
there  were  no  trade  unions,  whether  those  conditions  would  be  better 
or  worse,  whether  improved  indiustrial  conditions  would  prevail, 
whether,  in  short,  u  hundred  things  would  be  different  if  certain  forces 
Were  not  in  existence,  is  a  speculation  fruitless  and  unprofitable  and 
lca<lin^  to  nowhere. 

It  must  also  l)e  self-evident  that  a  question  so  broad  in  its  scope  as 
this  should  not  1h>  dogmatized  about.  Prejudice  and  self-interest  will 
way  conviction.  In  one  sense  the  trade  union  represents  a  force 
antagonistic  to  the  union  of  capital;  in  another  the  trade  union  is  the 
ally  of  capital.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  simple  question  what  the 
pffect  of  unions  of  workers  has  l>een  on  industrv  will  be  answered  in 

<*  The  writer  desires  to  express  liis  thanks  for  the  courtesy  shown  him  and  the 
valuable  a80»tani«  rendered  by  Sir  Alfred  E.  Hateman,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  Mr.  H.  Llewellyn 
Smith,  r.  B.,  Mr.  John  Bum€»tt,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  other  officials  of  the 
Boanl  of  TTa<le  and  the  Home  Office;  Mr.  Sidney  Low,  L.  C.  C,  Mr.  John  Bums, 
M.  P.,  Mr.  Richard  Bell,  M.  P.,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  L.  C.  C,  Sir  George  Liveeey, 
Lord  Glenesk,  Mr.  George  N.  Barnes,  Mr.  George  S.  Gibb,  Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas,  M.  P., 
Mr.  W.  Bimoe,  and  the  editors  of  the  Engineering  Magazine. 
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more  than  one  way,  and  honestly,  according  to  the  view  point  of 
capital  or  labor. 

These  divergent  viewis,  instead  of  leading  to  hopeless  confusion,  as 
might  be  imagined,  lead  verj^  directly  to  a  common  ground  where 
conflict  of  opinion  can  be  reconciled.  In  spite  of  differences  as  to 
details,  disagreement  even  as  to  principles,  there  is  substantial  accord 
as  to  the  service  which  the  trade  union  has  rendered  by  substituting 
for  the  arrangement  between  individual  employer  and  employee  the 
more  scientific  and  more  satisfactory  method  of  collective  bargaining 
under  which  a  trade  is  heard  through  its  spokesman,  and  uniformity 
is  secured  in  rates  of  wages,  hours  of  labor,  or  other  conditions  of 
service  with  practically  all  employers.  While  the  great  majority  of 
employers  in  Great  Britain  favor  collective  bargaining  as  leading 
to  greater  stability  and  as  producing  more  satisfactory^  results,  a 
certain  number  regard  the  power  of  the  trade  unions  as  inimical  to 
their  interests  bec»ause  the  workmen,  leagued  in  a  union,  are  more 
powerful  and  less  easily  reduced  to  terms  when  it  comes  to  a  trial  of 
strength  than  they  were  when  there  \vas  no  nexus  to  bind  men  of 
different  crafts  in  a  compact  !K)dy  united  in  a  common  cause,  and 
every  man,  employer  as  well  as  employee,  bargained  as  an  individual. 

The  idea  of  certain  economists  that  labor  and  capital  are  cogs  in  a 
machine,  which  must  engage  if  the  machinery  is  to  do  its  work,  the 
one  set  of  teeth  as  important  as  the  other  and  both  mutually  depend- 
ent, is  not  the  general  view  entertained  by  British  labor.  What  labor 
has  won  labor  has  fought  for  is  the  statement,  less  epigrammatically 
expressed,  of  English  workmen.  Their  increase  in  wages,  their 
decrease  in  hours,  their  better  condition  generally,  the}^  liave  fought 
for  and  the  employers  have  conceded  to  thein,  the  workman  believes, 
because  the  workman  as  a  cohesive  force  was  iK)werful  enough  to 
cohipel  compliance  with  his  demands  and  not  voluntarily,  not  because 
they  were  impelled  by  considerations  of  charity  or  philanthropy',  not 
even  because  of  the  narrower  view  that  it  was  more  e<*onomic  and 
therefore  more  profitable  to  them  in  the  long  nm. 

Yet  it  is  this  knowledge  of  iK)wer,  this  use  of  it — and  often  its  mis- 
use— which  has  unconsciouslv  led  to  l)etter  ligations  Iwtween  British 
labor  and  British  capital,  and  which  has  exercised  a  marked  influence 
on  British  industry.  The  investigation  emiiraced  an  attempt  to  dis- 
cover not  onlv  what  the  effect  of  unionism  has  Ik^u  on  industrv,  but 
also  what  the  unions  have  done  for  their  members^  and  what  is  the 
position  of  the  unions  and  what  are  their  relations  to  industrv.  Here 
one  treads  on  no  uncertain  ground;  the  footing  is  firm.  It  can  be 
ck^rly  demonstrated  what  has  teen  accomplished  since  the  trade 
union  !)ecame  one  of  the  great  social  factors. 

It  is  proper  to  state  here  the  method  pursued  in  an  attempt  to  gain 
tm  accurate  oomprebensioD  of  a  subject  so  extremely  complex,  and  so 
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krgely  colored  by  personal  prejudice.  Several  weeks  were  spent  in 
persooal  interviews  with  representative  trade  unionists  and  with  some 
of  the  largest  employers  of  labor.  With  these  men  the  writer  talked 
freely  and  at  considerable  length.  The  statement  that  follows  is  a 
synopsis  of  their  views,  which  are  given  in  detail  later.  For  the 
present  it  is  sufficient  to  draw  attention  to  the  salient  facts  which  these 
interviews  developed. 

It  is  the  conclusion  of  the  clearest  observers  of  the  labor  question, 
observers  who  view  the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  capital  as 
well  as  of  labor,  that  the  labor  union  in  England,  where  it  was  bom, 
tod  where  it  began  as  a  benefit  and  charitable  society  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  succoring  its  members  when  ill  or  out  of  work,  soon 
became  a  militant  society  whose  main  object  was  to  better  the  condi- 
tion of  its  members  at  the  expense  of  employers,  and  without  regard 
for  the  rights  of  employers,  the  equities  involved,  or  the  practical 
question  whether  an  employer  was  able  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  him  and  continue  to  operate  his  works  at  a  fair  profit.  It  was 
t  period  of  agitation  and  continued  unrest.  The  leaders  were  men 
who  were  trying  to  embitter  the  relations  between  the  members  of 
the  society  and  the  employers.  They  believed,  most  of  them  quite 
honestly,  that  the  only  way  to  bring  about  any  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  men  in  the  ranks  of  the  great  army  of  labor,  was  to 
sow  discontent  and  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  dissatisfaction.  That  era 
has  passed.  The  fighting  ti*ade-union  leader  has  been  succeeded  in 
England  by  a  leader  who  is  no  less  coui*ageous,  but  who  is  certainly 
more  intelligent.  This  new^' leader  has  given  time  and  thought  to 
the  study  of  industrial  questions,  and  comprehends  that  if  the  wage 
worker  is  to  improve  his  condition,  earn  good  wages,  and  be  in 
the  receipt  of  steady  employment,  it  is  essential  for  hin)  to  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  his  employer,  to  moke  strikes  as  few  and  as 
infrequent  as  possible,  and  to  do  nothing  foolishly  to  restrict  the 
conduct  of  business  or  increase  the  cost  of  production  and  thereb}^ 
help  a  foreign  competitor. 

The  appeal  to  force — the  strike  on  the  one  hand  and  the  lockout  on 
the  other — is  by  no  means  an  archaic  weapon  in  England  to-day,  but 
both  sides  recognize  the  wastefulness  and  folly  of  resorting  to  force, 
and  endeavor  by  everj^  means  posj^^ible  to  secure  a  settlement  of  difli- 
culties  by  an  appeal  to  reason  and  the  employment  of  methods  of 
conciliation. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  any  question  relating  to  capital  and  labor 
in  England  without  immediately  involving  the  United  States  in  the 
discussion  and  without  drawing  parallels  and  comparisons  l)etweon 
the  conditions  existing  in  the  two  countries.  The  reason  for  this  is 
obvious.  The  United  States  is  a  factor  of  no  mean  importance  in  its 
influence  on  labor  and  industrial  conditions  in  Great  Britain.     The 
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coDnection  and  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  is  now  so  inti- 
mate that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  anything  which  affects 
labor  as  a  whole  in  one  country  immediately  has  its  reflex  upon  labor 
in  the  other.  What  impresses  the  observer  with  significant  force  is 
the  comment  frequently'  made,  by  employers  as  well  as  by  working- 
men,  that  in  the  United  States  the  unions  arc  at  the  present  time 
passing  through  the  same  stage  which  is  part  of  the  history  of  union- 
Ism  in  the  United  Kingdom  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Questions 
which  have  been  settled  in  Great  Britain  are  yet  to  be  settled  in  the 
United  States.  Viewing  the  present  condition  of  trade  unionism  in 
the  United  States  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  the  movement  in  Great 
Britain,  the  men  whose  opinions  are  here  presented,  believe  that  in 
the  United  States  trade  unionism  has  not  yet  advanced  to  the  high 
level  it  now  occupies  in  Great  Britain.  This  is  one  reason  why,  in 
their  opinion,  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor  in  America  are 
not  so  cordial  as  in  England;  and  it  also  explains  why  strikes  in 
America  are  more  common  than  in  England  and  are  carried  on  with 
greater  bitterness  on  both  sides. 

It  must  be  understood  that  these  general  statements  are  not  the  per- 
sonal opinion  of  the  writer,  but  simply  reflect  the  belief  of  men  whose 
opinions  are  entitled  to  respectful  consideration.  The  statements 
may  not  be  correct,  but  they  are  indicative  of  what  capitalists,  as  well 
as  unionists,  believe;  and,  in  one  sense  at  least,  they  are  statements  of 
fact,  and  not  of  mere  opinion.  In  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  past  and 
present  history  of  trade  unionism  in  Great  Britain  they  cease  to  be 
speculative  and  pass  into  the  domain  of  fact.  The  weight  of  evidence 
sustains  the  conclusion  that  the  relations  existing  between  employers 
and  unionists  are  better  to-day  than  they  ever  were.  It  is  also  an 
indisputable  fact  that  the  relations  formerly  were  not  only  unfriendly 
but  actually  hostile. 

Although  America  is  the  younger  country,  one  is  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Unit<Hl  Statei^  in  recent  3'oars  has  exercised  greater 
influence  on  English  labor  and  English  labor  methods  than  has  England 
on  American  lalx)r. 

The  general  tendency  in  America  has  been  to  adopt  every  possible 
improvement  and  to  substitute  at  the  earliest  opportunity  the  new 
machine  or  tool  for  that  less  modern.  The  Englishman,  both  employer 
and  employee,  has  been  more  conservative  and  more  inclined  to  cling 
to  that  which  has  formerly'  served  him.  It  is  the  constant  remark 
of  manufacturers  that  machines  are  earlier  and  more  frequently 
'^  scrapped ''  in  America  than  in  England,  and  the  same  thing  is  said 
by  the  employee,  who  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  American  work- 
ingman  is  earlier  ^^ scrapped''  than  the  British  workingman,  by  which 
^  ^  means  that  in  America  the  workingman  is  used  up  sooner  than  in 
Ad  and  is  prematurely  declared  unfit  for  further  manual  labor. 
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But  in  recent  years,  due,  doubtless,  to  the  unbounded  prosperity 
prevailing  in  the  United  States  and  the  competition  of  American 
manufacturers,  the  Englishman  has  turned  his  attention  more  and 
more  to  America,  and  has  not  hesitated  to  profit  by  what  he  has 
learned  there.  Significant  of  this  is  the  recent  action  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Modeley  in  paying  the  expenses  of  a  commission  of  workingmen  to 
investigate  industrial  conditions  in  the  United  States.  These  men 
have  seen  things  which  in  some  respects  have  been  a  revelation  to 
them.  They  have  learned  from  the  United  States  the  use  of  labor- 
»ving  machinery,  and  it  may  l)e  set  down  as  a  fact  that,  owing  largely 
to  the  influence  of  the  United  States,  they  now  no  longer  oppose  the 
iwe  of  such  machinery'. 

One  notices  also  another  extremely  interesting  fact  which  sharply 
emphasizes  the  difference,  between  labor  conditions  in  £ngland  and  in 
the  United  States,  and  undoubtedly  has  its  influence  in  both  coun- 
tries. More  than  once  the  remark  has  been  made  to  the  writer  by 
intelligent  workingmen  that  in  England  the  average  workingman  is 
not  expected  to  think,  but  is  simply  required  to  do  the  work  for 
which  he  has  }>een  engaged,  and  the  more  he  becomes  merely  a  part 
of  the  machine  committed  to  his  care  and  does  his  work  in  a  purely 
mechanical  fashion  the  greater  his  chances  are  of  retaining  his  position 
tnd  not  being  interfered  with  by  foreman  or  employer. 

**I  don't  hire  you  to  think,''  in  the  words  of  one  intelligent  observer, 
may  l)e  summed  up  as  the  attitude  of  the  employer  toward  the  work- 
ingman, and  men  say  that  when  they  have  suggested  improvements, 
«^the  result  of  their  practical  knowledge  and  experience,  the}^  have 
been  severely  snubl)cd  for  their  pains.  In  the  United  States,  these 
same  ol>servers  say,  the  workman  is  expected  to  think,  the  employer 
enwurages  it,  and  there  is  always  in  every  factory  of  any  importance 
•  (•ertain  nunil)er  of  men  who,  in  order  to  better  their  condition,  are 
instantly  trying  to  see  how  they  can  improve  the  methods  of  work. 

The  opposition  of  the  union  man  to  working  with  the  nonunion 
n»n  is  less  marked  in  England  than  in  the  United  States.  In  nearly 
even*  case  })r()Ught  under  the  notice  of  the  writer,  union  and  non- 
union men  have  l)een  found  working  side  by  side.  It  is  not  asserted 
that  there  are  trades  in  which  tliis  opposition  does  not  exist,  but 
certain!}'  among  the  most  important  of  the  highly  organized  tirades 
the  intense  antipathy  for  the  nonunionist,  which  is  such  a  frequent 
cause  of  labor  disputes  in  America,  does  not  manifest  itself  so  violently 
in  England.,  and  the  ^'sympathetic  strike''  is  every  year  falling  into 
greater  disrepute. 

The  evolution  of  the  trade  unions — the  newer  view  of  the  relation 
that  ought  to  exist  between  employers  and  employees — has  led  l)oth 
sides  to  look  upon  hannony  leather  than  strife  as  the  great  end  t«  be 
attamed.     There  is  constantly  noticed  a  marked  increase  in  the  desire 
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of  both  employers  and  men  to  create  the  machinery,  in  many  cases 
reaching  the  dijrnity  of  a  tribunal,  by  which,  by  voluntary  compact, 
any  matter  in  dispute,  whether  it  Ik)  the  comparatively  insigniiicant 
one  of  a  holiday'  or  the  much  more  vital  one  of  a  decrease  or  increase 
in  wages  or  hours,  shall  be  settled  in  an  orderly  method  under  pre- 
scribed rules,  both  sides  loyally  a!>iding  by  the  decision.  This  method 
finds  its  most  scientific  illustration  in  those  trades  that  are  thoroughly 
organized  and  whose  workers  arc  of  the  highest  intelligem"«.  In  trades 
where  the  degree  of  intelligence  required  is  lower  and  where,  due  to 
this  lack  of  intelligence  and  other  causes,  the  unions  are  weaker,  this 
system  has  not  yet  reached  such  perfection,  and  strikes  ai"e  more 
frequent. 

In  a  former  bulletin  of  tMs  Bureau  (")  was  given  a  concise  but  complete 
history  of  the  growth  and  .  t^itus  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  in 
various  industries  in  Great  Britain.  In  this  article  the  subject  will  be 
discussed  onlv  in  connection  with  those  industries  which  formed  the 
subject  of  th(»  writer's  investigation,  and  only  incidentally  as  one  of 
the  factors  of  tnide  unionism  in  social  development  and  having  a  great 
l)earing  on  the  main  proposition — the  effect  of  trade  unions  on  British 

industrv. 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  taken  by  any  association  of  work- 
iiigmen  to  eliminate  friction,  prevent  lal>or  disputes,  and  substitute 
law  and  order  for  force  is  the  plan  adopted  })y  the  Durham  Miners' 
Association,  a  union  of  !M)JNM)  men  working  in  the  Durham  coalfields. 
The  association  has  1J^2  branches  in  the  count v  of  Durham.  All  con- 
trol  of  arrangements  relating  to  wages  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  the 
c*entral  committee,  the  su}K)rdinate  branches,  or  lodges  as  thej'  are 
known,  having  the  power  to  make  their  own  arrangements,  subject  to 
ratification  bv  the  central  authoritv. 

The  administrative  inachinerv  of  the  ass<Kuation  is  worked  by  means 
of  a  joint  eonunitteo  composed  of  G  colliery  managers  and  0  working- 
men,  '^  of  whom  are  eleeted  by  the  hxlges,  the  r(>maining  members  of 
the  couunittee  Inking  general  ottitters  of  the  assocriation.  This  com- 
mittee deals  with  anv  Iota!  differences  that  may  arise. 

There  is  also  a  conciliation  Ijoard  consisting  of  3<»  members — 18 
employers,  !♦  miners,  :»  meehanics,  i>  enginemen,  and  8  coke  workers. 
The  board  has  an  **indfiH»ndent  chairman/'  Lord  Davey,  one  of  the 
lord  justircs  of  ai)iKMil,  whose  functions  are  nt^ver  exercised  except 
when  the  )K)ard  requires  him  to  act.  In  all  other  cases  the  board  is 
presidtMl  over  by  one  of  its  own  members,  usually  an  employer.  On 
an  average  the  board  meets  every  three  months  and  takes  up  for  dis- 
<'Ussion   and   settlement  all   (juestions   relating   to   wages,   and  such 

''  liullotiii  of  tlu*  lU*iiurtiiH*iit  (»f  1^1  inr,  No.  28,  May,  liKX):  Voluntary  Ck)uciIiAtion 
uikI  Arbitration  in  <Tivat  Britain,  hv  John  Bnu*e  McPhureou. 
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mattern  as  may  jjenerally  affect  the  relations  existing  beween  employ- 
ers and  emplo3''ee8. 

The  selection  of  Lord  Davey  as  the  "independent  chairman,"  a 
somewhat  incorrect  title,  is  such  an  enormous  stride  in  what  may 
be  properly  termed  mutual  labor  legislation  that  it  is  worthy  of  very 
careful  study  by  ever^'one  who  has  the  best  interests  of  labor  at  heart, 
and  who  endeavors  to  reduce  the  risk  of  disagreements  between 
employei*s  and  employees.  The  system  which  has  been  put  into 
operation  by  the  Durham  miners  is  unlike  that  prevailing,  so  far  as 
the  writer  has  lieen  able  to  ascertain,  in  anv  other  trade  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  it  is  believed  that  no  such  method  exists  in  any  other 
countrA'  in  the  world.  To  the  Durham  minei*8  must  be  given  the 
credit  for  having  acted  as  pioneers  and  taken  a  long  step  forward, 
and  in  the  interests  of  society,  it  is  hoped  that  this  system  will  soon 
be  imitated  by  employers  and  employees  generally. 

Lord  Davey  is  more  than  an  "independent  chairman."  Practically 
and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  deciding  a  case  brought  before  him 
bv  the  conciliation  board  of  the  Durham  Miners'  Association  he  sits 
■s  a  justice  of  appeal,  precisely  as  he  sits  on  the  bench  of  his  own 
court  representative  of  the  majesty  of  the  law  and  panoplied  in  wig 
and  ermine;  and  precisely  as  he  sits  there  empowered  to  enforce  his 
mandate  which  appellant  and  appellee  must  obey,  no  matter  whether 
they  are  satisfied  or  not,  so  his  decision  on  any  appeal  brought  before 
him  bv  the  conciliation  board  lias  all  the  force  and  effect  of  a  mandate 
based  on  the  jwwers  conferred  by  statute,  and  from  this  decision  there 
Is  no  appeal.  But  let  it  }>e  remembered  that  this  mandate  acquires 
force  In^cause  in  advance  both  sides  have  acquiesced  in  the  finding, 
whatever  it  may  be.  In  short,  it  is  a  beautiful  example  of  all  law  in 
a  highly  civilized  state  of  so<*iety  depending  for  its  enforcement  upon 
the  consent  of  the  governed. 

Rt^garding  I^ord  Davey  in  the  light  of  a  judge  of  appeal,  the  con- 
ciliation Inmrd  is  an  inferior  court  of  original  jurisdiction.  The 
method  of  procedure,  in  the  case  of  any  disagreement  arising  between 
masters  and  men,  is  to  submit  the  dispute  to  the  board.  Here  it  is 
argued  and  discusseil  in  the  usual  way.  If  it  should  not  be  possible 
for  an  agreement  to  l>e  reached  either  side  may  ask  for  a  further  con- 
sideration, either  by  a  committee  or  by  the  })oard  itself  at  a  future 
hearing.  In  this  way  th(Te  is  no  hast}'  action,  and  any  passion  which 
may  have  been  aroused  is  given  aniple  opportunity  to  cool  oti*.  It  may 
Ix?,  and  it  has  happened,  that  a  matter  has  been  before  the  l)oard  for 
a  year,  but  if  after  repeated  hearings  it  becomes  patent  to  both  sides 
that  an  agn*ement  is  manifestly  impossible  an  appeal  lies  to  Lord 
Davey.  Before  him  appear  the  representatives  of  the  contending  in- 
terest**, who  become  plaintiff  and  defendant  as  they  would  in  a  case 
tried  before  a  court  of  justice.    Lord  Davey  listens  to  the  fullest 
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argument  on  both  sides  and  acts  not  only  an  judge,  but  also  as  judge- 
advocate;  as  the  friend  of  both  parties  in  interest  it  is  his  function, 
not  ojily  to  bring  out  all  the  facts,  but  also  to  get  at  the  equities 
involved,  and  in  due  course  he  renders  his  decision.  From  that  deci- 
sion there  is  no  appeal;  and  while  Lord  Davey  has  no  legal  power  to 
enforce  his  decision,  while  he  has  no  such  power  as  he  is  vested  with 
when  sitting  on  the  })cnch  of  the  appeal  court,  both  sides  regard  them- 
selves as  morally  bound  to  comply  loyally  with  the  verdict.  It  is 
significant  that  twice  in  1895  the  matter  of  wages  was  brought  up  on 
appeal  from  the  conciliation  board  to  Lord  Davey,  and  on  lx)th  occa- 
sions Lord  Davey's  decision  worked  a  reduction  of  wages,  a  decision 
that  was  accepted  by  the  men  without  further  action.  Quite  recently 
Lord  Davey  decided  that  the  men  were  entitled  to  the  August  bank 
holiday,  the  granting  of  which  the  masters  had  tried  to  resist,  and 
although  the  decision  went  against  them  the  masters  accepted  it  with- 
out demur. 

As  showing  how  perfectly  the  system  works,  and  how  successful  it 
has  been  in  preventing  disagreements  between  employers  and  men 
which  might  lead  to  serious,  costly,  and  dangerous  strikes,  Mr.  John 
Wilson,  M.  P.,  the  secretary  of  the  association,  states  that  last  year 
not  more  than  £5  (^24.33)  was  drawn  from  the  strike  fund,  and  this 
onh'  in  one  or  two  minor  instances  of  such  a  trivial  character  as  hardlj"^ 
to  be  worthy  of  notice. 

A  somewhat  similar  system,  with  some  modifications,  governs  the 
relations  between  employers  and  employees  in  the  South  Wales  coal 
mines  (page  41). 

Among  the  important  trades  where  provision  is  not  made  for  the 
appointment  of  an  '* independent  chairman"  or  an  umpire,  results 
almost  as  satisfactory  have  been  reached  by  the  employers  who  forai 
themselves  into  associations  and,  through  a  committee,  meet  a  similar 
committee  from  the  men  and  discuss  anv  question  affecting  the  rights 
of  either  side.  This  is  the  practice  prevailing  in  the  textile  industry 
(page  48)  and  the  engineering  trade  (imge  22). 

The  foregoing  shows  in  a  measure  how  trade  unionism  has  affected 
industry,  but  it  may  be  properly  termed  the  sociological  side  and  not 
the  economic,  althcmgh  anj'thing  that  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
harmony  between  employers  and  employees,  and  especially  to  prevent 
or  diminish  strikes  or  other  int(M*ferences  with  the  steady  output  of 
mill  or  n)ine,  nmst  have  a  marked  influence  ui)on  economic  results. 
Taking  up  for  consideration  the  vexed  question  whether  the  English 
tnide  union  has  exercised  a  malign  influence  in  obstructing  the  use  of 
lalK>r-saving  machinery  or  a  mon»  improved  type  of  machinery,  or 
whether  it  has  by  arbitrary  and  tyrannous  rules  and  regulations 
hami)ered  the  employer  in  the  conduct  of  his  business  or  prevented  a 
factory  from  beibg  worked  to  its  highest  capacity,  thereby  decreaaing 
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oatput  and  increasing  cost — which  is  the  strictly  economic  phase  of 
the  inquiry — one  finds  a  more  marked  divergence  of  opinion  than  in 
any  other  line  of  investigation,  and  the  reason  for  this  can  be  quickly 
comprehended. 

Trade  unionists  do  not  disguise  the  fact  that  the  object  of  the  union 
is  to  better  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  wage  workers,  and  they 
are  firmly  convinced  that  the  improved  conditions  of  to-day,  which 
are  in  such  marked  contrast  to  conditions  half  a  century  ago,  have 
been  brought  about  principally  through  trade-union  agitation  and 
the  struggle  which  organized  labor  has  carried  on  for  shorter  hours, 
better  sanitary  surroundings,  greater  safeguards  to  life  and  limb, 
and  a  larger  share  of  the  profits  of  capital.  Labor  representatives 
unite  in  saying  that  labor  has  no  objection  to  the  employment  of 
labor-saving  machinery  or  the  use  of  any  method  by  which  output 
may  be  increased  and  the  cost  of  production  decreased,  provided  that 
whenever  it  is  possible  by  the  use  of  improvements  to  increase  the 
profit8  of  capital  some  portion  of  that  increase  should  be  shared  by 
labor.  The  defense  of  the  workman  always  is  that  he  must  for  his 
own  self-protection  take  measures  to  prevent  himself  from  being 
"exploited  ■'  by  the  unscrupulous  employer,  who,  but  for  the  power 
of  the  union,  would  take  advantage  of  his  needs  and  degiude  the  class 
to  which  he  belongs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  charge  was  made  by  more  than  one  employer 
that  the  influence  of  unionism  had  been  decidedly  injurious  to  British 
industry,  in  that  the  unions,  because  of  their  unintelligent  grasp  of 
affairs,  had  l)ecome  possessed  of  the  perverted  idea  that  if  they  could 
prevent  the  use  of  machinery'  employment  would  be  found  for  a  larger 
number  of  men,  which  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  body  of  work- 
ingmen  as  a  whole ;  and  by  the  same  reasoning  if  they  could  prevent 
men  from  working  to  their  fullest  capacity  it  would  necessitate  the 
employment  of  additional  men,  and  the  more  men  employed  the  better 
off  all  would  be.  It  was  not  easy,  however,  to  obtain  specific  instances 
of  what  is  known  as  'Va'  canny."  Sir  George  Livesey,  the  chairman 
of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Works,  cites  it  (page  37),  so  does  Major 
Vane  Stowe  (page  46)  and  Mr.  Brett  (page  54).  To  offset  this  we 
have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Arnold  F.  Hills  (page  29),  Mr  Gibb  (page 
62),  and  others. 

Here  again  the  conflict  of  opinion  may  lead  to  a  middle  ground  which 
will  once  more  enable  a  satisfactory  and  just  conclusion  to  be  reached. 
That  in  the  past  the  trade-unionists  as  a  class  opposed  with  all  their 
strength  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery,  fought  improve- 
ment in  ever>'  form,  and  penalized  the  more  efficient  workman  to  the 
extent  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  profit  by  his  superior  natural 
idvantages,  higher  skill,  or  greater  industry,  can  not  be  controverted, 
and  is  reluctantly  admitted  by  the  most  intelligent  among  the  labor 
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leaders.  Nor  has  this  policy  been  entirely  abandoned  even  to-day,  but 
it  exists  in  a  less  vicious  fomi  in  unions  embracing  the  more  highly 
specialized  trades  and  finds  its  greatest  exponent  where  the  general 
intelligence  is  lower.  Thus  the  engineers,  perhaps  the  most  highly 
skilled  labor  in  Great  Britain,  did  at  one  time  oppose  the  introduction 
of  improved  lalx)r-saving  machinery,  and  sanctioned,  if  they  did  not 
actually  approve,  ''  ca'  c^ann}','"  but  to-daj'  they  make  no  objection  to 
the  use  of  any  machine,  provided  they  are  not  ''exploited"  by  its 
introduction;  and  their  official  organ,  the  Amalgamated  Engineers' 
Monthly  Journal,  has  denounced  "ca'  cannyism'-  with  as  much  vigor 
as  would  the  organ  of  capital. 

liefen'ing  again  to  the  sociological  side  of  trade  unionism,  there  is 
substantial  agreement  that  the  unions  have  tended  to  elevate  the  status 
of  the  workman  and  have  exercised  upon  him  a  sobering  influence,  in 
that  there  has  been  an  endeavor  to  impress  upon  the  members  a  sense 
of  their  responsibilities  and  a  knowledge  that  any  action  taken  by  an 
individual  workman  which  would  lead  to  a  dispute  between  that  work- 
man and  his  employer  might  fall  on  the  whole  body  of  workmen  and 
cause  them  great  injury. 

The  more  important  unions  in  England  are  strong  financially  and 
have  large  sums  in  their  treasuries,  some  of  them  having  real  property, 
cash,  and  other  live  assets  exceeding  ^l,r)()0,(MK).  These  funds  are  the 
sinews  of  war  of  the  trade-unionist,  and  are  used  to  support  men  who 
are  out  of  work  because  of  a  strike  or  lockout,  to  jmy  sick  or  accident 
benefits,  and  in  many  of  the  unions  to  provide  pensions  when  their 
members  reach  a  certain  age  or  have  })een  subscribing  members  of  the 
fund  for  a  prescrilied  iK>riod.  The  members  of  these  large  unions  are 
therefore  in  a  sense  capitalists,  and  they  become  possessed  of  the  con- 
servatism which  is  the  inherent  virtue  of  capital.  They  are  ready  to 
strike  and  to  use  their  funds  for  the  support  of  their  striking  brethren 
if  a  principle*  nmst  be  defended,  but  they  are  not  reckless  in  money 
matters,  and  a  full  treasury,  instead  of  l)eing  a  standing  menace  to 
peace,  has  in  pitictice  proved  one  of  itw  strongest  safeguards.  A  fur- 
ther restraining  influence  has  Iwen  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Liords 
in  the  Taff  Vale  citse.  A  short  history  of  this  most  important  judicial 
decision  Jis  affecting  the  rights  of  lalK>r  will  be  found  on  pages  77-92 
of  this  Bulletin. 

I^i)M>r  in  England  has  always  l)een  the  subject  of  special  statutory 
enactincMit.  In  the  old  days  these  eniu'tments  often  pressed  with 
sev(»re  and  repressive  force  on  the  worker;  at  the  present  time  his 
rights  iire  jealously  guanled  and  he  is  accorded  certain  privileges 
which  Iw'long  t»xclusively  to  him.  ThiLs  the  tmde  unions  acquire  their 
legal  existence  by  virtue  of  two  acts  of  Parliament  applitmble  only  to 
them,  which  accord  to  such  asso(*iations  of  workingmen  certain  distinct 
privileges  possessed  by  no  other  association,  whether  formed  to  earn 
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money,  to  pursue  scientific  research,  or  merely  for  social  companion- 
ship. A  belief  that  the  legislature  intended  to  grant  even  greater 
privileges  than  in  the  opinion  of  the  courts  was  the  intention  of  the 
lawmaking  power  led  to  the  unions  exceeding  their  supposed  legal 
rights  and  resulted  in  the  Taff  Vale  decision.  Parallel  also  are  the 
employer's  liability  act,  the  workman's  compensation  act,  the  conspir- 
acy and  protection  of  property  act,  and  the  conciliation  act,  all  special 
legislation  in  the  interest  of  labor.  Labor  unionists  claim  that  this 
legislation  is  due  to  their  efforts,  their  agitation,  and  the  influence 
which  they  have  exercised  on  public  opinion;  employers  challenge  this 
assertion  and  contend  that  labor  has  simply  shared  in  the  general  prog- 
ress which  the  world  has  made. 

What,  however,  is  not  open  to  discussion  is  the  self-evident  fact  that 
such  schemes  as  Mr.  Arnold  F.  HilPs  premium  system  (pages  25-28)  and 
Sir  George  Livesey's  profit-sharing  plan  (pages  33-37)  are  the  direct 
results  of  trade  unionism.     Both  the  premium  system  and  the  profit- 
sharing  plan  are  not  unknown  in  the  United  States,  but  the  profit- 
sharing  system  in  force  at  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Works  has 
features  so  unlike  that  of  any  similar  scheme  in  this  country  that  it  has 
appeared  to  the  writer  worthy  of  being  explained  in  detail.    Sir  George 
Livesey  believes  that  it  is  the  solution  of  what  is  commonly  called  ^Hhe 
labor  problem;"  that  it  not  only  insures  perfect  harmony  between 
employer  and  employee,  with  the  most  satisfactory  economical  results, 
but  also  is  to  be  approved  because  it  is  the  only  ethical  relation  that 
ought  to  exist  between  labor  and  capital.     English  employers  are 
deeply  interested  in  Sir  George  Livesey's  methods.     Some  have  not 
yet  been  converted  to  his  doctrine.     Others  assert  that  the  plan  would 
not  apply  to  the  ordinary  commercial  undertaking,  though  it  can  be 
made  to  work  succe^fuUy  in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  where  the  price 
of  the  product  is  determined  by  statute  and  the  return  of  capital  bears 
alixed  relation  to  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  and  perhaps  in  other  public 
atilities  owning  monopolistic  rights  by  the  grant  of  municipal  or 
other  franchises,  where  price  and  dividends  are  narrowly  limited  by 
statute  or  ordinance.     But  Sir  George  Livesey  who  has  devoted  many 
years  to  a  careful  study  of  the  labor  problem  and  who  is  a  sociologist 
a8  well  as  a  keen  man  of  business,  does  not  share  this  view.     He  holds 
that  by  adjusting  circumstances  to  conditions  what  has  been  done  at 
the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Works  can  be  done,  broadly  speaking, 
everywhere  with  the  same  happy  result  that  has  followed  in  the  great 
manufacturing  concern  of  which  he  is  the  head. 

Having  explained  the  object  sought  to  l>e  obtained  by  the  present 

inquir}',  the  methods  pursued,  and  the  salient  features  developed, 

there  are  now  presented  the  views  of  representatives  of  capital  and 

labor. 

Mr.  John  Wilson,  member  of  Parliament  for  Mid-Durham,  is  the 
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secretary  of  the  Durham  Miners'  Association.  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  prac- 
tical miner,  having  worked  in  the  pits  both  in  England  and  the  United 
States;  in  the  latter  country  on  the  Monongahela  and  also  in  Illinois. 

Thirty -three  years  ago  the  union  was  formed,  and  looking  back  over 
those  thirty-three  years  and  comparing  the  condition  of  the  miners 
then  with  what  it  is  to-day  Mr.  Wilson  finds  that  it  has  inuneasurably 
improved,  and  that  improvement  he  ascribes  almost  entirely,  if  not 
solelv,  to  the  union.  In  the  davs  when  the  union  first  came  into 
existence  the  miner  worked  from  ten  to  eleven  hours  per  day;  to-day 
his  actual  hours  of  labor  are  six  and  three-quarters.  Not  only  has  he 
gained  the  great  boon  of  a  shorter  workday,  but  he  has  had  his  wages 
increased,  and  both  have  followed  from  the  agitation  carried  on  by  the 
union  and,  if  agitation  was  not  successful,  then  by  striking.  Some  of 
the  trades  of  England  are  endeavoring  to  obtain  an  eight-hour  day  by 
statutory  enactment,  but  the  miners,  Mr.  Wilson  says,  are  opposed  to 
the  eight-hour  law  because. they  are  now  l>etter  off  without  it,  and 
instead  of  profiting  by  legislation  that  constituted  eight  hours  a  legal 
dav's  labor  thev  would  lose  bv  it. 

But,  Mr.  Wilson  asserts,  not  only  has  the  union  improved  the  con- 
dition of  the  men,  but  it  has,  jwiri  passu,  helped  the  employers  by 
steadying  the  trade  and  creating  a  fixed  set  of  rules,  by  raising  the 
standard  of  the  men,  by  making  them  more  intelligent,  and  by  imposing 
upon  them  a  due  sense  of  their  responsibility  and  the  obligations  which 
rest  upon  them  no  less  than  upon  their  employers. 

The  charge  so  often  brought  against  the  unionist  that  he  has  been  a 
detriment  rather  than  an  advantage,  both  to  labor  and  to  c*apital, 
because  he  has  im|)osed  foolish  and  unwarranted  restrictions  on  out- 
put, the  conduct  of  business,  and  the  use  of  newer  and  more  scientific 
methods  and  appliances,  is  emphatically  denied  by  Mr.  Wilson.  Ho 
says  the  unionist,  or  speaking  spe<*ifically  his  own  union,  has  not 
in  any  way  tried  to  interfere  with  the  management  of  the  busineas; 
and  in  regard  to  the  use  of  labor- saving  machinery  the  miners  have 
never  objected  to  its  use,  provided  the  employers  did  not  gain  all 
the  iHMiefit  from  its  introduction.  The  employers  are  at  lil>erty  to  do 
what  they  please  so  long  as  they  remember  that  labor  has  a  right  to 
expect  a  share  in  whatever  is  contributed  to  the  increased  wealth  of 
capital. 

In  referring  to  the  Mine  Workers'  Association  of  America,  Mr. 
Wilson  stated  that  it  was  his  belief,  as  a  practical  miner  who  has  had 
experience  in  the  Unite<l  States,  that  the  union  tries  to  cover  too  much 
ground  and  endeavors  to  control  too  wide  a  territory,  and  that  if 
the  American  miners  would  {Mttern  after  their  English  coworkers  and 
have  smaller  and  more  compact  organizations,  such  as  the  Durham 
Miners'  Association,  the  result  would  l>e  nuich  more  satisfactorv.  He 
also  ix)inted  out  that  if  some  method  could  be  devised  by  which 
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employers  and  employees  could  be  brought  into  more  familiar  and 
frequent  contact,  such  as  exists  in  his  union,  disagreements  as  they 
arise  from  time  to  time  would  be  much  easier  of  solution. 

The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  is  the  largest  and  in  some 
respects  the  most  important  and  influential  trade  union  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Its  last  report  showed  a  membership  of  95,000,  of  whom 
53,259  were  fitters  and  25,522  were  turners  (called  machinists  in  the 
United  States),  5,467  were  blacksmiths,  and  the  remainder  were  men 
(m(»tly  pattern  makers)  who  worked  in  various  other  branches  of  the 
trade,  and  stationaiy  and  marine  engineers. 

The  society  erected  and  owns  a  fine  building  in  Peckham,  London, 
worth  £12,500  ($60,831),  which  is  used  solely  for  the  general  oflSces  of 
the  society  and  the  residence  of  the  general  secretary,  who  is  paid 
£4  lOs.  ($21.90)  a  week,  with  free  rent,  coal,  and  gas. 

Any  man  who  has  served  five  years  at  his  trade  and  is  recommended 
by  two  members  in  good  standing  as  a  capable  mechanic,  and  is  in 
receipt  of  the  standard  rate  of  wages  in  his  district,  is  eligible  to  mem- 
bership. It  should  be  not^d  here  that  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  rate 
of  wages  are  not  uniform  in  the  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  Eangdom, 
but  vary  according  to  local  and  other  conditions,  and  are  determined 
in  each  district  by  the  local  branch  of  the  society.  The  moral  qualifi- 
cations of  applicants  for  membership  are  supposed  to  be  inquired 
into  before  admission,  but  it  is  admitted  that  they  are  not  closely 
scrutinized;  on  the  other  hand  members  who  are  considered  undesira- 
ble, or  who  for  any  cause  have  been  guilty  of  conduct  which  makes 
them  objectionable  or  tends  to  cast  discredit  upon  the  society,  are 
expelled.  The  result  has  been  that  the  standard  of  membership  is 
being  continually  raised,  as  members  are  reluctant  to  stand  sponsor 
for  men  whose  characters  may  cause  their  expulsion.  Any  man  who 
has  received  six  months'  sick  or  "donation"  benefit — the  latter  paid 
when  a  member  is  out  of  work — must  fully  satisfy  the  society  that 
there  are  good  reasons  for  his  receiving  relief.  It  is  assumed  that  a 
man  who  is  unable  to  find  work  for  six  months,  or  who  is  sick  for  that 
length  of  time,  is  responsible  for  his  condition  and  is  of  little  value  to 
himself  or  his  fellow-craftsmen.  The  burden  of  proof  is  placed  upon 
hira  to  prove  the  contrary. 

Mr.  George  N.  Barnes,  the  general  secretary  of  the  society,  said  to 
the  writer: 

That  the  unions  have  increased  production,  I  think,  can  be  quite 
clearly  demonstrated.  By  insisting  on  hi^h  wages  they  have  given  a 
Htinuihis  to  employers  to  substitute  modern  instead  of  the  former  lacka- 
daisical methods,  and  sometimes  in  cooperation  with  employers'  asso- 
ciations have  been  the  means  of  the  use  by  employers  of  machinerv. 
Let  me  explain  this  and  make  myself  understood  so  that  there  will  be 
DO  wrong  mipression  created.     It  is  quite  true  that  up  to  a  few  years 
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ago,  say  ten  years  ago,  some  unionists  sought  to  prevent  and  ham] 
the  introduction  of  machinery,  but  since  then  the  matter  has  Im 
thrashed  out  and  hhs  been  settled  bec*ause  the  men  have  seen  that  tl 
can  not  oppose  progress  and  it  is  useless  for  them  to  think  that  tl 
can  stand  in  the  wav  of  the  use  of  machinery.  The  rank  and  f 
against  the  advice  of  their  leaders,  opposed  machinery.  Tradc-un 
leaders  in  modern  times  have  not  done  so,  and  to-day  it  is  only 
extraordinarily  stupid  man  who  thinks  he  can  prevent  the  adopt 
of  the  latest  and  most  improved  fonns  of  labor-saving  machine 
Furtheimore,  what  some  leaders  now  insist  on  is  not  only  that  th 
shall  be  no  opposition  to  the  use  of  machinery,  but  that  men  shall 
their  machinery  to  the  best  advantage.  Itemember,  of  course,  t 
while  I  talk  in  a  general  and  broad  way  about  unionism,  1  am  referr 
more  especially  to  my  own  trade  and  my  own  society. 

I  said  a  few  minutes  ago  that  the  unions  have  given  a  stimulus 
the  employers  and  forced  them  to  the  use  of  better  methods  and  m- 
advanced  manufacturing  processes.  The  reason  for  this  you  can  read 
understand.  The  unions  have  been  the  means  of  obtaining  for  th 
members  })etter  wages  and  shorter  houi*s,  and  it  follows  as  a  mattei 
course  that  the  emploj'er,  to  compensate  himself  for  the  increased  c 
of  labor,  has  been  forced  to  obtain  from  labor  the  highest  return 
productive  energy.  He  could  not  do  this  by  sweating  his  men  or 
making  them  work  excessively  long  hours,  because  the  union  wo 
not  jK^rmit  that,  and  therefore  he  had  to  seek  his  compensation 
increasing  the  productive  output  of  his  factory  by  the  use  of  the  lat 
and  most  approved  mat^hinery.  You  will  tind  in  all  unorganized  tra« 
the  use  of  not  only  crude  methods  Imt  antiquated  processes  of  mai 
facture.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  most  nighly  organized  trade 
this  country — that  is  to  sa}',  the  most  highly  organized  on  }K)th  sid 
both  on  the  part  of  the  employer  and  the  employees — the  cott 
spinning  industry,  only  the  best  machinery  is  to  be  found,  and  i 
most  advanced  methods  prevail. 

It  has  often  l)een  asserted  that  the  unions  are  extremely  selfish  s 
tyrannical;  that  they  are  stupidly  insistent  upon  what  is  tenned 
rights  of  the  workingman  without  giving  any  thought  or  conside 
tion  to  what  an»  clearly  the  rights  of  the  emplo^'er.  Now,  to  l)e  p 
fectly  fnink  and  honest,  it  may  be  admitU»d  that  a  certain  i^art  of  t 
charge  is  true.  There  have  ))een  instances  when  the  men  have  souj 
to  obtain  an  advantage,  when  they  have  even  attempted  to  interf 
with  the  conduct  of  the  business,  when  they  have  ohjet'ted  to  the 
of  certain  machinerv,  and  to  that  extent  thev  have  retarded  and  int 
fered  with  the  j)roper  conduct  of  business.  But  everyone  knows 
n^asons.  In  tin*  industrial  fic^ld  hOnn'  and  capital  were  in  conflict,  i 
worked  as  oi)|K>sing  forc(»s  instead  of  a  united  force  for  a  common  e 
1  am  not  defending  lalMir,  or  making  any  excuses  or  apolf»gies  for  w 
1  think  rcijuires  neither  excus*;  nor  apology  from  me.  I  am  mer 
stating  facts,  and  it  is  largely  owing  to  the  influence  of  unionism  i 
to  its  having  provided  a  bridge  to  coimect  the  two  sides  that  nnich 
this  friction  has  disai)iH»ared  and  th(»  relations  In^tween  e  nployers  i 
men  are  so  nnich  l>ettcr  than  they  were  in  the  past.  Formerly  th 
was  an  impassable  gulf:  to-dav  one  may  say,  speaking  vith  due  m 
eration,  that  although  that  gulf  is  there  it  is  not  nearly  so  wide  noi 
i\co\)  as  in  former  days,  aiui  the  means  of  crossing  it  are  now  so  e; 
anclso  many  that  it  no  longer  offers  the  obstacle  wuich  it  did  in  a  ti 
even  so  close  to  the  present  as  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 
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Now,  just  a  word  as  to  the  charge  of  selfishness.     I  do  not  think 
because  men  are  members  of  a  tr^e  union  that  they  are  any  more 
seliit^h  or  any  different  from  men  outside  a  union  or  from  men  gener- 
ally.    They  have  the  same  vices  and  the  same  virtues,  the  same  effects 
and  the  same  good  Qualities.     They  are  looking  out  for  their  own  inter- 
ests, trying  to  get  tno  most  out  of  life,  and  trying  to  make  life  as  easy 
as  possible  for  themselves  as  a  whole;  and  yet  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  cardinal  principle  of  trade  unionism  is  that  an  injury 
to  one  is  an  injury  to  all,  and  that  anything  that  is  supposed  to  bo  a 
benefit  to  one  is  really  not  a  benefit  unless  it  is  a  beneht  to  labor  as 
a  whole.     For  instan(*e^  although  repeated  efforts  have  been  made  to 
unionize  women,  it  lias  always  been  a  rank  failure,  the  reasons  for 
which  it  is  not  necessarv  that  I  should  enter  into  here;  yet,  indirectly, 
the  position  of  women  nas  been  greatly  advanced  because  of  the  con- 
tinual agitation  on  the  part  of  trade  unionism,  as  a  whole,  for  the  pas- 
sage of  oetter  and  more  humane  factory  acts,  and  that  agitation  has 
resulted  in  most  imix>rtant  reforms.     Our  society,  for  instance,  has  no 
direct  conct^rn  in  laws  affecting  the  employment  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, })ecause,  as  you  are  aware,  women  and  children  are  not  employed 
m  our  trade,  yet  we  have  always  taken  our  full  share  in  trymg  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  female  labor,  l)ecause  we  recognize  that  it 
is  for  the  advantiigo  of  all  to  improve  their  condition,  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  such  vital  conci^rn  to  us  that  we  c^n  not  seltishly  ignore  wrongs 
that  wo  know  to  exist.     An  ono  concrete  instance  of  this  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  last  3*ear  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
decreasing  the  hours  of  lalx)r  in  textile  factories  one  hour  a  week,  and 
lunhesitiitingly  say  that  this  boon  to  women  and  children  is  largely 
due  to  the  efforts  of  the  tnid(i  unions. 

Another  gri^at  reform  must  assuredly  bo  placed  to  the  (;redit  of 
unionism.  In  th<»  old  da^'s  what  was  known  as  the  ^* truck"  system 
larcroly  existed,  which  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  the 
workingman  improving  his  condition.  Men  were  not  paid  their  full 
wages  in  mont'v,  but  were  paid  in  store  onl(M*s,  and  lor  everything 
they  obtain(»d  at  tht»  company's  store  they  were  charged  exorbitant 
rices,  with  the  result  that  often  at  the  end  of  the  month  not  only  they 
id  not  receive  anv  nionev  for  their  month's  labor,  but  thev  were  fro- 

, ebt  to  their  employer.    Under  this  system  they  were 

virtually  reduced  t<»  a  condition  of  slavery,  and  were  tied  to  their  place 
of  employment  l)eca»ise,  being  in  debt,  they  were  unable  to  leave  until 
their  indebtedness  was  li(]uidated,  and  they  did  not  have  even  a  shilling 
to  take  them  to  another  place  or  to  sup{K)rt  them  while  the\'  were 
l(M)king  for.  work.  The  •'truck"  system  has  now  been  abolished, 
weeklv  i)ayments  are  now  almost  invariably  the  rule,  and  every  man  is 
paid  directly  I)}'  his  employer  instead  of  through  a  foreman  or  some 
other  agencv,  so  that  there  is  no  chance  of  a  ""rake  off,''  as  you  say  in 
America.  \lso  the  contract  system,  what  you  know  as  sweating,  now 
exists  only  in  unorganized  trades  and  home  industries.  All  these 
ii'forms  have  })een  largely  )>rought  about  through  trade  unionism. 

Xow,  to  answer  the  charge  so  frequently  made  that  we  impose 
restrictions  upon  employers  and  insist  ujwn  regulations  which  hamper 
production.^  It  is  quite  true  that  we  do  impose*  restrictions  to  protect 
the  mtMi  so  as  to  protect  their  health  ana  efficiency,  which  tend  t^) 
improve  their  j^eneral  welfare  and  elevate  their  condition,  but  we 
n'gard  these  thmgs  as  of  more  importance  than  an  enoniious  produc- 
tion accomplishecf  only  at  the  expense  of  phj^sical  deterioration  and 
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the  degradation  instead  of  the  uplifting  of  the  great  body  of  wage 
workers.  Not  only  do  we  regard  it  as  vitally  essential  to  protect  the 
great  body  of  w^orKingmen  against  the  cupidity  and  in  some  cases  the 
inhumanity  of  their  employers,  who  are  always  more  competent  to 
safeguard  their  own  interests  than  are  their  men,  but  also  do  we  deem 
it  essential  to  protect  the  great  body  of  workingmen  from  the  iinscni- 
pulousness  and  superior  strength  of  the  individual  worker,  because 
while  the  individual  may  profit  from  the  possession  of  certain  physical 
or  other  j)owers,  he  can  do  so  only  at  the  expense  of  the  great  body  of 
his  fellow-workers.  To  that  extent  the  charge  that  we  impose  restric- 
tions is  a  charge  which  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit,  but  it  is  done 
in  the  interest  of  the  men,  ana  is^or  the  advantage  of  the  community; 
in  the  long  run  it  is  for  tlie  good  of  employers  as  well  as  the  good  of 
the  employees;  it  is  not  for  the  lx»nefit  of  any  one  particular  trade  or 
industry  or  any  small  class  of  men,  but  for  the  people  of  England  as 
a  whole.  In  some  of  our  districts  the  men  will  not  under  any  circum- 
stances work  on  Sunday.  Some  employers  object  to  this,  and  regard 
it  as  a  vexatious  and  annoj^ing  regulation  which  causes  them  great 
inconvenience  when  repair  work  has  to  be  done  in  a  hurry.  Quite  so, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  employer,  but  from  our  standpoint,  if  the 
men  of  the  district,  either  from  cijnscientious  or  economic  reasons, 
object  to  work  on  Sunday,  is  it  not  perfectly  fair  and  proper  that  they 
should  not  be  comi)elled  to  work  on  Sunday,  but  should  have  that  day 
to  themselves  for  rest  and  reasonable  recreation?  In  some  of  the  dis- 
tricts there  is  no  prohibition  against  Sunday  work,  but  it  must  be  paid 
for  as  double  time;  in  other  districts  the  men  will  not  work  overtime 
more  than  two  whole  nights  in  the  week,  and  then  it  must  be  paid  for 
at  th(^  rate  of  time  and  a  half.  All  these  regulations  are  made,  not  in 
the  interest  of  the  exceptional  individual  or  to  embarrass  or  harm  the 
employer,  but  simply  because  we  believe  they  are  for  the  greatest  good 
of  the  gr(»atest  numlH^r. 

So  far  as  we  are  (;oncerned  we  do  not  limit  the  number  of  appren- 
tices, and  instead  of  being  opjwsed  to  the  apprenticeship  system  we 
are,  on  the  contrary,  strongly  in  favor  of  it.  We  regara  it  as  a  good 
thing,  because  the  system  maintains  the  general  level  of  skill  and 
keeps  the  tnide  up  to  a  high  standard.  In  America  we  have  noticed 
that  your  tnides  are  recruiti»(l  not  from  the  apprentices  who  have 
acquired  their  trade  })y  careful  training,  but  from  the  handy  man,  who 
pit-ks  u])  rather  than  carefully  learns  his  business.  The  result,  I 
heliev(»,  is  not  for  the  advantage  of  American  industry.  We  notice 
that  in  the  American  factories  a  large  number  of  the  foremen  arc 
either  English  or  (lermans  or  Scandinavians,  and  we  attribute  that  to 
the  fact  that  the  fonMgner  who  has  served  his  time  as  an  apprentice 
has  a  better  all-round  trainiiig  than  the  American,  who  is  very  apt  to 
be  specialized  in  a  jmrticular  branch  of  the  trade. 

In  one  respect  at  least  we  are  nuich  more  libenil  in  this  country  than 
arc*  the  workingmen  in  Am(»rica.  American  unionists  object  to  work 
with  British  union  men  or  with  nonunion  men;  here  we  make  no  objec- 
tion to  union  and  nonunion  engineers,  or  to  British  and  American  union 
men  btMiig  fellow-workers,  provided  wages  do  not  sulTer  in  conse- 
qiienc<»,  and  all  are  competent,  and  consecpiently  gcKnl  work  is  done. 
Of  course,  w(»  believe  that  all  men  in  our  tnide  should  be  members  of 
the  union,  l>ecause  we  think  it  for  their  advantage,  but  if  men  arc  so 
foolish  to  their  own  interest  to  remain  outside  of  the  union,  that  is 
r  affair,  and  while  we  may  regret  it  we  are  not  going  to  deprive 
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them  of  their  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  because  the}'  are  not  sensi- 
ble enough  to  sec  what  is  for  their  own  advantage.  Moreover,  if 
American  engineers — or  machinists,  as  th(»y  are  termed  in  America — 
come  here  we  welcome  them,  but  if  our  members  go  to  the  other  side 
they  are  molested  by  the  American  unionists,  who  are  just  now  some- 
what narrow  in  this  respect.  However,  this  will,  I  believe,  pass  away 
as  we  get  to  know  one  another  better. 

The  unions  have  conferred  two  benefits  on  the  workingman.  They 
have  increased  his  wa^es  and  reduced  his  hours — the  increase  of  wages 
being  fixed  by  unionism  and  custom.  Broadly  speaking,  that  is  the 
most  important  thing  they  have  done  for  labor,  and  they  nave  accom- 
plished that  by  having  l>een  able  to  negotiate  with  employers,  which 
was  impossible  so  long  as  the  men  were  unorganized,  and  it  was  only 
possible  when  they  became  a  cohesive  force  and  were  able  to  be  repre- 
sented }>y  delegates  who  spoke  for  them  as  a  unit,  and  also  because  the 
men,  through  their  unions,  were  able  to  have  trained  men  to  represent 
them,  whicn  plac*ed  them  more  on  an  eaualit^'  with  their  emplo3^ers. 

Indirectly  the  unions  have  been  an  educational  force  in  the  country. 
It  is  impossible  for  men  constantly  to  meet  and  discuss  economic, 
political,  and  social  questions  without  profiting  by  this  interchange  of 
thought^  without  their  horizon  widening;  and  these  discussions,  and 
the  contact  of  man  and  man,  are  having  a  distinct  educational  value. 
More  and  more  unionists  are  taking  part  in  political  affaii's. 

Mr.  Barnes  was  asked  if  in  his  opinion  the  unions  have  done  any- 
thing to  lessen  intemperance,  to  which  he  replied: 

Certainly  not  directly.  Unfortunately  the  meetings  of  our  local 
societies  are  generally  held  in  public  houses  (saloons),  except  in  Scot- 
land, where  not  a  single  district  meets  in  a  public  house,  and  meeting 
in  a  place  of  this  kind  is  apt  to  throw  temptation  in  the  way  of  our 
members.  Of  course  there  are  many  men  who  go  to  meetings  and 
who  do  not  drink,  who  never  touch  anything,  but  still  it  is  a  dangerous 
thing  to  gather  in  public  hous(\s.  Nothing  will  decrease  intemperance, 
in  my  opinion,  except  to  imnrove  the  workman's  general  condition, 
and  give  him  a  larger  outlook.  When  the  union  requires  that  a  man 
to  be  a  member  shall  be  a  man  of  good  character,  when  it  makes  him 
pay  the  penalty  of  his  fully  or  disobedience  by  refusing  to  associate 
with  him  if  he  fails  to  conform  to  proper  regulations,  it  has  done 
something  to  raise  the  standard. 

The  unions  have  encouraged  better  work.  Through  our  journals 
we  constantly  impress  on  unionists  the  necessity  for  their  taking  an 
interest  in  their  work,  to  do  the  best  work  possible,  and  to  show  up 
shoddy  work. 

But  perhaps  one  of  the  chief  reasons  wh\'  unionism  should  command 
the  hearty  support  of  everyone  is  that  it  has  improved  relations 
lietween  emplovers  and  th(Mr  men.  It  has  undoubtedly  been  the  means 
of  decreasing  the  nunil)er  of  strikes.  Strikes  are  now  regarded  as  the 
last  resort,  when  all  other  meiins  of  settling  difTerences  have  failed, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  no  persons  are  more  oppos(»d  to  strikes  than  the 
chief  officials  of  unions.  That  is  why  union  officials  endeavor  by  every 
in(*uns  in  their  power  to  avoid  a  strifee,  and  reluctantlv  sanction  it  only 
when  it  is  the  last  alternative,  when  a  great  principle  is  involved  whicn 
jiLstifies  men  in  fighting;  just  as  nations  fight  when  not  to  fight  would 
be  to  sacrifice  national  honor. 
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So  far  as  this  society  is  concorncd,  we  have  adopted  measures  which 
afford  eveiy  opportunity  for  dis<jussion  and  the  bringing  together  of 
both  sides  before  there  is  a  stoppage  of  work.  The  society  is  divided 
into  branches  of  not  more  than  3(K)  members  eacli,  each  branch  elect- 
ing its  own  oflScers  and  managing  its  local  affairs,  subject,  of  course, 
to  the  control  and  direction  of  the  general  governing  body  of  thesoci- 
et\\  Branches  are  grouped  into  districts  represented  by  a  district 
committee,  who  have  power,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  executive 
council,  to  deal  with  and  regulate  the  rate  of  wa^es,  hours  of  labor, 
terms  of  overtime,  piecework,  and  general  conditions  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  trade  in  their  respective  districts.  In  case  of  a  dispute 
the  matter  is  discussed  between  the  district  committee  and  the  local 
association  of  employers,  usually  through  a  small  subcommittee,  and 
if  no  agreement  can  be  reached  b}-  them,  the  question  is  referred  to  the 
executive  council  of  the  society  and  the  executive  of  the  employers' 
federation.  These  two  executive  bodies  meet  as  a  rule  once  every 
three  months  and  take  up  all  the  business  which  litis  aiTumulated  in 
the  interim,  and  generally  they  are  able  to  reach  an  agreement,  usually 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 

In  case  of  shop  disputes  the  district  committee  has  power,  with  the 
consent  of  the  executive  council,  to  take  a  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
district  upon  the  advisability  of  assisting  the  strike  committee  in 
the  district  by  a  local  levy;  but  that  levy  must  not  exceed  6d.  [12 
cents]  weekly  during  the  continuation  of  the  dispute.  In  the  case  of 
a  shop  dispute  the  memliers  are  not  permitted  to  leave  their  emploj'- 
ment  without  having  fii^st  obtained  the  approval  of  the  district  com- 
mittee. In  such  cases  the  rules  provicie  that  where  anv  sections 
of  the  society  can  with  advantage  }>e  exempt  from  being  (frawn  out, 
their  spei?ial  cases  shall  be  investigated  witn  a  view  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  society  l>eing  conserve<l.  No  general  strike  shall  be  entered 
upon  in  any  district  affecting  the  whole  of  the  meml)ers  unless  carried 
by  a  majority  of  three  votes  to  two  of  the  meml^ers  voting  of  that  dis- 
trict, and  no  s<»ttlement  shall  be  decided  ui)on  unless  accepted  by  a 
similar  majority.     The  vote  must  be  taken  ])v  Iwillot. 

On  the  application  of  any  district  committee,  where  a  dispute  is 
existing,  the  executive  council  may  apportion  a  sum  from  the  general 
strike  levy,  which  the  council  has  the  power  to  order,  not  to  exceed 
M.  [12  cents]  per  memlxM*  per  week,  but  which  shall  not  l)e  in  force 
for  more  than  one  month  without  a  vote  lieiiig  taken  as  to  its  continu- 
ance for  the  same  period.  No  levies  shall  be  enforced  unless  by  the 
consent  of  the  majority  of  the  members  voting,  nor  shall  anv  levj' 
continue  in  force  longer  than  three  months  without  a  seconcl  vote 
being  taken,  and  none  of  the  money  may  1k»  applied  to  the  relief  of 
men  who  are  not  meml)ers  of  the  swietv. 

In  supix)rt  of  his  assertions  n»garding  th<»  unionist  view  of  the  rela- 
tions ]M»tween  employers  and  men,  Mr.  Barnes  (*alled  attention  to  an 
article  which  he  wrote  for  the  Kngine<»ring  Magazine,  January,  1901, 
and  also  an  article  from  his  jM»n  in  the  Amalgamated  Engineers'.! oumal, 
the  oftirial  orgjin  of  the  soci<»ty,  January,  IS^Ol. 

In  the  Engineering  Magazine  Mr.  Barnes  said: 

The  new  unionism  is  frequently  held  up  to  opprobrium,  as  the  dis- 
turlx^r  of  the  {H'ace  in  questions  of  demarcation  of  work  and  kindred 
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troubles.  The  exact  opposite  is  the  fact.  The  new  unionism  seeks  to 
prevent  labor  organizations  being  pitted  against  each  other.  Ita  lead- 
ers have  actively  opposed  the  fomenting  of  squabbles  between  rival 
trades.  If  at  anv  time  it  has  backed  up  the  old  unionism  against  an 
incursion  of  unskilled  labor  into  a  trade,  it  has  not  done  so  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  privileges  for  one  section  at  the  expense  of  other 
sections  of  lalK>r,  but  because  convinced  that  such  incursion  would 
lead  to  overspecialization  with  attendant  evils.  It  accepts  specialization 
as  inevitable,  but  desires  to  regulate  the  appl  ication  of  the  newer  methods 
arising  therefrom,  so  as  to  make  them  harmonize  with  wider  interests 
than  tnose  arising  from  mere  considerations  of  production. 

Again,  the  new  unionism  is  often  charged  with  restricting  produc- 
tion, so  as  to  spread  work  and  emplo3'ment  over  a  larger  number  of 
men.  This  may  have  been  at  one  time  and  for  the  reason  stated,  and 
it  should  not  excite  surprise  if  workmen  had  thus  interpreted  the 
theories  once  current  as  to  the  sources  of  wealth  and  wages.  Trade- 
union  organization  has  certainly  been  used  at  times  to  cover  up 
malingering,  but  this  by  no  means  implies  that  trade  unionism  is 
responsible  for  a  disposition,  common  to  human  nature,  to  rub  along 
through  life  as  comfortably  as  possible.  It  is  no  part  of  trade  union- 
ism, either  old  or  new,  to  restrain  production  below  a  point  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  health  and  permanent  eflSciency;  and  the 
new  trade-unionist,  at  all  events,  knows  full  well  that  the  larger  his 

t>roduction  the  larger,  other  things  being  equal,  will  be  his  wages; 
nit,  while  believing  in  a  fair  day^  work,  the  trade-unionist  declines 
to  be  entirely  guided  by  short-sighted  views  of  production.  He  bases 
his  case  upon  the  broad  basis  of  humanity,  refusing  to  regard  himself 
or  his  fellows  as  mere  wealth-producing  machines.  Trade-unionists, 
Ijoth  old  and  new,  claim  for  workmen  a  voice  in  the  fixing  of  the  gen- 
eral conditions  under  which  they  shall  work.  Both  are  alike  inter; 
ested  in  protecting  workmen  from  the  admitted  evils  of  piecework, 
from  overspecialization  of  industry,  from  long  hours  of  labor,  and 
from  low  wag^s.  If  there  is  any  difference  between  tlieni  on  these 
points  it  t'an  be  summed  up  in  the  different  impoilance  which  each 
may  assign  to  them. 

In  the  journal  of  his  society  Mr.  Barnes  thus  addressed  his  fellow- 
members: 

Trade  unions  are  being  made  the  object  of  bitter  attacks  by  certain 
organs  of  public  opinion,  and  are  being  held  up  as  the  scapegoats 
responsible  for  the  relatively  better  position  now  occupied  by  AnitM-ica 
and  other  countries,  as  compared  with  formerly,  in  the  race  for  indus- 
trial supremacy.  Trade-union  leaders,  it  is  being  said,  advocate  restric- 
tion of  output,  so  as  to  spread  work  and  wages  over  a  large  number 
of  workers. 

These  statements  really  emanate  from  certain  rat  employers,  who 
from  time  to  time  are  induced  to  unburden  tliemselves  in  regard  to 
the  shortcoming  of  the  British  workman  in  general  and  the  trade-- 
unionist in  particular.  Now,  it  may  be  fairlv  claimed  that  these  pages 
afford,  at  least,  pretty  good  evidence  as  to  th(^  lead  given  as  far  as  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  is  concerned,  and  we  might  chal- 
lenge our  traducers  to  produce  anything  from  them  at  any  time  which 
would  bear  out  the  accusations  made.  There  has  been  much,  on  the 
contrary,  to  show  that  we  are  favorable  to  the  rendering  of  a  fair  day's 
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work  for  a  fair  day's  pay,  and  we  believe  that  trade-unionist  leaders 
ffenerally  have  long  outgrown  the  fallacy  of  a  work  fund  or  a  wa^es 
fund.  We  believe  that,  speaking  generally,  wages  increase  with 
increased  product,  and  that  therefore  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  work- 
man, within  certain  limits,  to  do  his  best.  Those  limits  are:  Due 
regard  (1)  to  his  own  health  and  permanent  efficiency,  and  (2)  to  the 
condition  necessary  to  foster  ana  maintain  a  fellow-feeling  among 
workmen. 

Overtime,  for  instance,  we  believe  to  be  injurious  and  a  bar  to  edu- 
cation, therefore  we  oppose  it;  and  we  also  oppose  unregulated  piece- 
work, because  we  know  that  thereby  those  who  are  physically  strong 
and  morally  unscrupulous  are  used  by  some  employers  to  set  impossible 
tasks  for  tne  average  man. 

In  a  word,  trade  unionism  exists — not  to  act  as  the  bell  horses  to  make 
up  for  capitalistic  muddle  or  educational  deficiency,  nor  to  crucify  labor 
for  the  puiposc  of  retaining  trade  in  any  one  country  as  a^inst 
another — but  for  the  purpose  of  securing  such  conditions  as  will  con- 
duce to  the  health,  education,  comfort,  and  permanent  efficiency  of 
labor. 

But  wc  are  not  averse  to  the  greatest  possible  production,  or  to  the 
adoption  of  any  method  of  securing  it,  so  long  as  the  principle  of  mutu- 
alitv  is  maintained  and  the  standard  rate  of  wages  safeguarded. 

u  ithin  those  limits  we  have  no  right  and  no  desire  to  restrain  any 
man,  and  we  know  that  trade-union  leaders  take,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
far  more  enlightened  view  in  these  matters  than  is  taken  by  the  aver- 
ago  workman. 

Having  stated  our  position,  then,  in  general  terms,  we  venture  to 
add  a  few  words  on  the  subject  which  has  recently  exercised  the  minds 
of  our  journalistic  critics.  >Ve  believe  that  the  competition  of  America 
can  be  met  only  by  better  workshop  ecjuipment  and  more  thorough 
education.  The  first  is  a  matter  entirel}'  for  the  employers,  but  the 
question  of  education  is  one  in  which  the  society  might  finally  take  some 

Crt.  *  *  *  It  occurs  to  our  mind  that  the  jubilee  of  the  societj'  might 
fittingly  celebrated  by  some  scheme  ]>eing  inaugurated  whereby  young 
memlHM's  or  the  sons  of  members  could  take  part;  but  it  must  be  on 
a  wide  basis.  Education  does  not  in  our  judgment  consist  only  in  train- 
ing men  to  1>e  producing  machines,  but  should  aim  at  making  men  think 
and  inducing  them  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  affairs. 

On  July  13,  181*7,  as  the  culmination  of  a  long  series  of  disputes 
between  the  engineers  and  their  employers,  and  a  si>ecific  demand  for  an 
eight-hour  day,  a  strike,  or — as  the  men  contend — a  lockout  fol- 
lowed. The  dispute  lasted  from  July  13, 1897,  until  January  31, 1898, 
when  work  was  resumed  without  the  concession  of  the  eight-hour  day 
having  been  won;  27,oOu  iiirn  wore  involved;  the  funds  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Engineers  were  depleted  by  £207,140  ($1,008,047); 
other  trade  unions  contributed  .f«{9,457  Ms.  Ud.  (*338,012.52);  the  con- 
tributions from  abroad  amounted  to  X*2S,399  7s.  5il.  (1^138,205.54),  and 
from  the  general  i)ublic  and  other  miscellaneous  sources  there  were 
received  .1*18,023  10s.  lid.  (*87,7ll.39). 

The  loss  to  the  employers  and  the  damage  done  to-  the  British 
engineering  trade  can  never  be  known,  but  it  was  enormous,  and  the 
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^rike  or  lockout  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  British  industrial 
historv. 

As  a  result  of  the  strike,  employers  and  employees  adopted  the 
following  agreement,  which  is  now  in  existence  and  governs  the 
conditions  of  the  trade: 

GENBHAL    PRINCIPLE  AGREED  TO  OF    FREEDOM  TO   EMPLOYERS  IN   THE 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THEIR  WORKS. 

The  federated  employers,  while  disavowing  any  intention  of  interfer- 
ing with  the  proper  functions  of  trnde  unions,  will  admit  no  interfer- 
ence with  the  management  of  their  business,  and  reserve  to  themselves 
the  right  to  introduce  into  any  federated  workshop,  at  the  option  of 
the  employer  concerned,  any  condition  of  labor  under  which  any  mem- 
bers of  tfie  trade  unions  here  represented  were  working  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dispute  in  any  of  the  workshops  of  tne  federated 
employers;  but  in  the  event  of  any  trade  union  desiring  to  raise  any 
question  arising  therefrom,  a  meeting  can  bo  arranged  by  application 
to  the  secretary  of  the  employers'  localassociation  to  discuss  the  matter. 

Nothing  in  the  foregoing  shall  be  construed  as  applying  to  the 
normal  hours  of  work,  or  to  the  general  rises  and  falls  of  wages,  or  to 
rates  or  remuneration. 

ILLUSTRATION   OF  THE  ABOVE  GENERAL   PRINCIPLE. 

Freedom  of  employ m^ixt. 

Every  workman  shall  be  free  to  belong  to  a  trade  union  or  not,  as 
he  may  think  tit. 

EveVy  emplover  shall  be  free  to  employ  any  man,  whether  he  belong 
or  not  to  a  trade  union. 

Every  workman  who  elects  to  work  in  a  federated  workshop  shall 
work  p!eaceably  and  harmoniously  with  all  fellow-employees,  wnother 
he  or  thev  l>elong  to  a  trade  union  or  not.  He  shall  also  be  free  to 
leave  sucli  employment,  but  no  collective  action  shall  be  taken  until 
the  matter  has  been  dealt  with  under  the  provisions  for  avoiding 
disputes. 

The  federation  do  not  advise  their  members  to  object  to  union  work- 
men or  to  give  preference  to  nonunion  workmen. 

PIECEWORK. 

The  right  to  work  piecework,  at  present  exercised  by  many  of  the 
federated  employers,  shall  be  extended  to  all  members  of  the  feder- 
ation and  to  all  their  union  workmen. 

The  prices  to  })e  paid  for  piecework  shall  be  fixed  by  mutual  arrange- 
ment between  the  employer  and  the  workman  or  workmen  who  perform 
the  work. 

The  federation  will  not  countenance  any  piecework  conditions  which 
will  not  allow  a  workman  of  average  efficiency  to  earn  at  least  the 
wages  at  which  he  is  rated. 

The  fedei-ation  recommend  that  all  wages  and  balances  shall  be  paid 
through  the  office. 
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BATING   OF  WORKMEN. 

Employers  shall  be  free  to  employ  workmen  at  rates  of  wages  mutually 
satisfactory.  The}'  do  not  object  to  the  unions  or  any  other  body  of 
workmen,  in  their  collective  capacity,  arranging  amongst  themselves 
rates  of  wages  at  which  they  will  accept  work,  but  while  admitting 
this  position  they  decline  to  enforce  a  rule  of  any  soi'iety  or  an  agree- 
ment between  any  society  and  its  meml)ers. 

The  unions  will  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  wages  of  work- 
men outside  their  own  unions. 

General  alterations  in  the  rates  of  wages  in  any  district  or  districts 
will  bo  negotiated  between  the  employers'  local  association  and  the 
local  representatives  of  the  trade  unions  or  other  l)odies  of  workmen 
concerned. 

APPRENTICES. 

There  shall  be  no  limitation  of  the  number  of  apprentices. 

PROVISIONS   FOR   AVOIDING    DISPUTES. 

With  a  view  to  avoid  disputes  in  the  future,  deputations  of  work- 
men will  be  received  by  their  employers,  or  by  appointment,  for  mutual 
discussion  of  questions  in  the  settlement  of  which  both  parties  are 
directly  (concerned.  In  case  of  disagreement  the  local  associations  of 
emplovers  will  negotiate  with  the  local  officials  of  the  trade  unions. 

In  the  event  of  any  trad(»  union  desiring  to  raise  any  question  with 
an  employers'  association,  u  moi'tingcan  }»e  arranged  by  application  to 
the  secretary  of  the  emplovers' localassociation  to  discuss  the  question. 

Failing  settlement  by  the  local  association  and  the  trade  union  of 
any  question  brought  before  them,  the  matter  shall  be  forthwith 
referred  to  the  executive  board  of  the  federation  and  the  central  author- 
ity of  the  tmde  union,  and  pending  the  question  l)eing  dealt  with 
there  shall  be  no  stoppage  of  work,  either  of  a  partial  or  general  char- 
acter, but  work  shall  proceed  under  the  current  conditions. 

The  rul(»s  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  governing  the  payment  of 
''  donations''  and  other  l)enetits  are  as  follows: 

Any  member  of  ten  y(»ars'  standing  who  is  discharged  or  leaves  his 
employment  under  circumstanci^s  satisfactory  to  the  branch  to  which 
he  belongs  is  entitled  to  donation  benefit  at  the  mtc*  of  10s.  ($2.43)  per 
week  for  the  first  fourteen  weeks,  7s.  (JJ^l.To)  per  week  for  the  next 
thirty  weeks,  and  a  further  sum  of  <).s.  (J?1.4())  \h}.v  week  for  so  long  as 
he  remains  out  of  employment;  but  in  no  case  shall  he  receive  more 
than  .i'll>  l8s.  (3i^*.M).84)  in  any  jH^riod  of  fifty-two  weeks.  Members  of 
less  than  ten  years"  st^mding  but  not  less  than  five  are  entitled  to  lOs. 
(^'2.4'^)  p<M'  week  for  tin*  first  fourteen  weeks,  7s.  (J?1.70)  per  week  for 
the  next  thirty  w(M»ks,  and  Gs.  (5^1. 4r»)  per  week  for  the  next  thirty- 
four  weeks,  when  the  In^nefit  terminates;  and  in  no  case  shall  a  meml>er 
of  less  than  ten  years"  standing,  receive  more  than  seventy-eight  weeks' 
donation  Iwnefit  in  succession.  Meml)ers  with  less  than  five  years' 
standing  receive  los.  ($2.43)  i>er  week  for  the  first  fourteen  weeks;  Ts. 
($1.7o)  per  week  for  the  succeeding  fourteen  weeks,  and  6s.  ($1.46)  per 
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week  for  the  following  twenty-four  weeks;  but  in  no  case  shall  the 
benefit  exceed  fifty-two  weeks  in  .succession.  Any  member  who  has 
been  paid  benefit  during  the  twelve  months  previously  shall  receive 
only  the  balance  of  tlie  benefit  to  which  he  is  entitled.  Thus,  a  man 
who  has  received  full  benefit  of  10s.  ($2.43)  a  week  for  any  period  short 
of  fourteen  weeks  becomes  entitled  to  a  continuation  of  such  benefit 
for  a  further  period  which  would  make  up  fourteen  weeks,  and  so  on. 

Any  meml)er  losing  employment  through  neglect  of  his  work, 
drunkenness,  or  disorderl}'  conduct  is  not  entitled  to  benefit  until  he 
has  again  been  in  employment  at  the  trade  eight  consecutive  weeks  at 
the  ordinary  rate  of  wages.  A  man  who  from  private  objections 
refuses  work,  or  neglects  to  apply  for  work  when  informed  of  a 
vacancy,  is  not  entitled  to  benefit  until  he  again  obtains  employment 
at  his  own  tiude  and  shall  have  received  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages  for 
four  successive  weeks. 

A  meml)er  thrown  out  of  employment  because  of  a  strike  for  an 
advance  of  wages,  or  against  a  reduction  of  wages,  or  for  other  causes 
approved  of  by  the  district  committee,  or  the  council,  as  the  case  may 
be,  is  entitled  to  contingent  benefits  at  the  rate  of  5s.  ($1.22)  per  week. 
Cootingent  benefit  is  limited  to  fifty-two  weeks. 

Any  member  who  is  sick,  when  such  sickness  is  not  due  to  drunken- 
ness, disorderly  conduct,  or  any  disease  improperly  contracted,  is,  if 
a  member  of  ten  years'  standing,  entitled  to  10s.  ($2.43)  per  week  for 
twenty-six  weeks  and  5s.  ($1.22)  per  week  so  long  as  he  continues  ill, 
but  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  iJ19 10s.  ($94.90)  in  the  first  fifty-two  weeks. 
If  he  has  under  ten  and  not  less  than  fiv^e  years'  membership,  he  is 
entitled  to  hhi.  ($2.43)  per  week  for  twenty-six  weeks,  and  5s.  ($1.22) 
per  wet»k  for  seventy-eight  weeks,  when  the  benefit  terminates.  If  he 
ha^  under  five  years'  membei-ship,  he  is  entitled  to  10s.  ($2.43)  per 
week  for  twenty-nine  weeks  and  5s.  ($1.22)  per  week  for  thirty-two 
weeks.  The  meml)er,  on  his  recovery,  must  send  notice  in  writing  to 
the  secretary  within  two  days,  or  l)e  fined  Is.  (24  cents).  No  member 
receives  benefit  for  less  than  three  days,  and  no  member  is  paid  sick 
benefit  for  any  day  that  he  has  partially  worked.  As  in  the  case  of 
donation  benefit,  the  siime  deduction  is  made  when  members  have 
received  sick  benefit  within  one  year  from  date. 

Any  member  who  by  accident  or  otherwise  is  permanently  disabled 
and  unable  to  follow  his  trade  is  paid  the  sum  of  £100  ($486.65). 

Any  member  of  55  years  of  age  who  has  been  for  twenty-five 
years  successively  a  member  of  the  society,  who  is  not  in  arrears,  and 
who  through  old  age  or  infirmity  is  unable  to  obtain  the  ordinary  rates 
of  wages  or  to  follow  his  usual  occupation,  may  receive  the  sum  of 
7s.  ($1.7t>)  a  week,  or  if  thirty  years  a  member,  Hs.  ($1.95)  a  week;  if 
thirty-five  years,  98.  ($2^19)  a  week;  if  forty  years  or  upward,  10s. 
($2.43)  a  week. 
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The  last  (1902)  annual  report  of  the  society  showed  an  income  account 
for  the  year  of  £353,402  Is.  Gfd.  (*1,710,831.21),  of  which  £331,206  16s. 
2i^d.  ($1,611,817.94)  was  received  from  contributions,  fines,  and  levies. 
There  was  brought  forward  from  December,  1901,  a  balance  of  £492,356 
12s.  4d.  ($2,396,053.48),  consisting  of  branch  and  office  balances,  amount- 
ing to  £262,182  Is.  9id.  ($1,275,909.14);  general  fund  investments, 
£94,117  16s.  8d.  ($458,024.44);  supemnnuation  reserv^e  investments, 
£135,856  13s.  lO^d.  ($661,146.60),  and  moneys  in  transit,  £200 
($973.30),  making  a  gross  total  of  £845,758  13s.  lOfd.  ($4,115,884.69). 
The  expenditure  for  the  year  was  £265,263  12s.  ll^d.  ($1,290,905.54), 
of  which  donation  benefits,  travelers,  etc.,  absorbed  £87,029  28.  S^d. 
($423,527.19);  sick  benefits,  £50,199  15s.  3d.  ($244,297.14);  superan- 
nuation benefits,  £95,767  88.  8id.  ($466,052.22);  geneml  and  branch 
officers'  salaries,  £10,711  19s.  8id.  ($52,129.88);  printing,  stationery, 
postage,  tclegmms,  salary  of  treasurer  and  other  salaries  not  already 
mentioned,  rent,  taxes,  insurance,  and  legal  and  other  expenses, 
£21,555  7s.  ($104,899.11). 

Mr.  Arnold  F.  Hills  is  the  president  of  the  Thames  Iron  Works, 
Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Company,  Limited,  one  of  the  largest 
shipbuilding  and  engineering  concerns  in  London.  The  company 
employs  in  busy  times  from  3,000  to  5,000  men,  and  at  the  time  this 
investigation  was  made  had  more  than  4,000  men  on  its  pay  rolls. 

Mr.  Hills  indorses  unionism,  because,  in  his  belief,  it  led  to  better 
relations  between  employer  and  employee,  after  both  had  passed 
through  a  jx^riod  of  conflict.  That  conflict,  as  usually  happens  in 
the  progress  and  evolution  of  society,  resulted  in  a  clearer  and 
better  understanding  of  the  *' rights"  of  both  sides.  The  effect  of 
unionism  has  been,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hills,  to  give  the  men  a  feel- 
ing of  security  and  stability,  without  which  no  man  can  amount  to 
much ;  and  it  has  also  had  a  tendency  to  steady  and  discipline  the  men. 
Furthermore,  one  of  the  results  of  the  men  combining  and  forming 
themselves  into  a  union  has  ])een  to  make  the  employers  form  a  federa- 
tion, thus  leading  to  two  well -organized  and  disciplined  hosts  instead 
of  two  loose  and  disjointed  bodies,  on<»  of  which  was  engaged  in  iso- 
lated attacks,  which  the  other  was  trying  to  rei>el.  As  a  result,  Mr. 
Hills,  speaking  from  his  experience  in  the  management  of  his  own 
great  establishment,  says  that  the  relations  existing  between  himself 
and  his  employees  ar<%  and  have  been,  of  the  most  friendly  character 
for  sev(»nil  years  past,  and  there;  has  been  no  strike  of  any  consequence 
and  no  serious  disagreonu»nt  for  the  jxist  ten  years. 

It  should  })e  stated,  how<»ver,  that  the  friendly  f(»eling  which  undoubt- 
edlv  exists  })etween  Mr.  Hills  and  his  workmen  mav  be  traced  in 
part — and  one  would  l)e  justified  in  believing  in  a  very  large  pai*t — 
to  the  policy  which  has  characterized  his. management  of  his  com- 
pany.    The  Thames  Iron  Works,  Shiplmilding  and  Engineering  Com- 
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pany  presenti*  the  striking  and  extremely  interesting  anomaly  of 
an  industrial  establishment  working  its  men  only  eight  hours  a  day, 
when  nine  hours  constitute  the  normal  day  in  the  shipbuilding  and  engi- 
neering trade.  It  must  not  be  understood  from  this  that  the  Thames 
Company  is  the  only  concern  where  the  eight-hour  system  prevails. 
There  are  others,  lx>th  in  and  out  of  London,  but  all  told  they  are  in  a 
dei'id<*d  minority,  and  concerns  like  Mr.  Hills's  and  others,  where  all 
over  eiglit  hours  a  day  is  paid  for  as  overtime,  are  brought  in  direct 
competition  with  firms  whose  ncrmal  day  is  nine  hours,  or  one-eighth 
more.  At  the  time  of  the  great  engineering  strike  and  lockout,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  the  Thames  Company  conceded  the 
eight-hour  day.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  hours  in  the  Thames  Com- 
jiany  are  shorter  than  those  in  most  other  establishments,  Mr.  Hills 
^5ays  that  his  company  is  able  to  make  money  and  to  hold  its  own  with 
its  I'ompetitoi-s.  He  attributes  this  to  the  fact  that  the  difference  in 
time  is  more  nominal  than  real.  In  shipbuilding  yards  working  nine 
hours  a  da}',  there  arc  three  breaks  as  against  only  two  in  his  estab- 
lishments and  he  estimates  that  each  of  these  breaks  means  a  loss  of 
about  ten  minutes  in  the  stoppage  and  resumption  of  work;  and, 
furthermore,  that  when  men  work  with  only  one  division  in  their  day's 
labor,  instead  of  two,  there  is  a  further  saving  of  time.  Therefore  this 
a<xx>unts  for  part  of  the  hour,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time,  in  the 
l>elief  of  Mr.  Hills,  is  compensated  for  by  the  better  condition  of  the 
men  in  their  l)eing  able  to  work  as  well  at  the  end  of  the  day  as  they 
are  at  the  beginning.  He  says  quite  frankl}'  that,  without  going  too 
scientifically  into  the  causes,  the  results  are  such  as  to  satisfy  him. 
l\>s>ibly  also  the  amicable  relations  existing  between  employer  and 
employee  in  the  Thames  Iron  Works,  and  the  satisfactory  nature  of 
their  output  and  its  cost,  may  be  due  to  what  Mr.  Hills  describes  as 
the  "good-fellowship  system,''  which  is  practicall}^  what  is  known  in 
the  United  States  as  the  ^'premium  system,"  and  is  based  upon  the 
workmen  being  able  hy  superior  diligence  or  more  intelligent  work  to 
earn  a  premium  on  the  normal  amount  of  his  labor  based  on  the  normal 
wagi\  In  taking  a  contract  for  the  building  of  a  war  ship,  which  is  the 
princi{Kil  work  of  the  Thames  Company,  the  basis  of  the  estimate  of 
the  calculation  is  made  on  the  amount  of  labor  and  materials  per  ton 
of  construction,  the  unit  of  measurement  being  the  ton.  If  the  labor 
cost  falls  l>elow  this  estimate  the  workmen  profit  by  the  difference  and 
earn  a  premium  on  their  wages. 

How  the  •'good-fellowship  system"  came  into  existence  and  its 
results  are  thus  explained  bv  Mr.  Hills: 

On  July  !:♦,  1889,  the  boiler  makers  went  out  on  strike  to  secure  the 
principle  that  no  workman  in  their  trade  should  be  employed  by  the 
aimpany  except  such  as  belonged  to  their  union.  This  struggle  lasted 
for  over  three  months.  It  involved  over  200  workmen  and  a  loss  of 
wages  exceeding  £3,000  [$14,600]. 
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Stirred  b}'  the  combative  example  of  their  comrades,  the  laborers 
went  out  on  August  23,  demanding  an  increa.se  of  wages,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  Gd.  [12  cents]  per  hour.  This  strike  did  not  last  long,  break- 
int^  down  of  its  inherent  >veakness,  but  it  involved  1,8*.»G  workmen  and 
a  K)ss  of  wages  of  £1,785  1^,687]. 

On  March  1,  181)0,  tlie  joiners  went  on  the  warpath,  demanding  an 
increase  of  wages  frcmi  Os.  6d.  [^1.58]  to  7s.  [Ji51.70j  a  day,  and  staved 
out  until  June  23  of  the  same  year.  This  strike  involved  50  skilled 
workmen  and  a  loss  of  wages  of  i' 1,500  [^7,5t>2j. 

A  year  later,  on  August  11,  18!U,  the  engineei-s  were  infected  with 
the  same  fighting  frenzy, and  called  out  their  men,  because  at  the  time 
we  had  undertaken  to  rejmir  a  hydraulic  press  for  Messrs.  Samuda, 
with  w  horn  their  union  had  a  difference.  This  strike  lasted  only  three 
weeks,  till  September  2,  but  it  involved  230  workmen  and  a  wage 
loss  of  .€1,317  [*0, 401)1. 

And  finally,  on  Novemln^r  24,  181)2,  the  shipwrights,  not  to  be  left 
out  in  the  cold,  called  their  men  out,  demandm^  78.  [$1.70]  a  cbiy  for 
a  forty -eight-hour  week.  This  strike  originally  mvolved  some  50  men, 
but  it  dragged  on  for  more  tha!i  eighteen  months,  and  must  have  cost 
the  shipwrights  a  wage  loss  of  more  than  £7,600  [^36,l)85j. 

Not  one  of  these  strikes  effected  the  object  for  which  it  was  instituted. 

The  good-fellowship  svstem  was  estjiblished  during  the  strike pi*riod 
in  the  year  181)2.  It  laid  down  as  a  first  principle  that  the  interests 
of  capital  and  lal)or  were  identical,  and  that  every  workman  should  be 
encouraged  to  take  a  direct  personal  interest  in  the  product  of  his 
own  hand. 

It  took  the  ]K)sition  that,  beyond  his  normal  weekly  wages,  every 
workman  might,  under  well-devis(»d  conditions,  ))e  expected  to  earn 
more,  both  for  th(»  comiwny  and  himself. 

The  lalM)r  value  of  every  contnict,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  of  every 
job  and  piece  was  asccrtaineil,  and  when  the  wage  cost  of  production 
was  less  than  the  lal)or  vahie  thus  ascertained  the  balance  of  gain  was 
divided  in  monthlv  distrilmtions  among  those  who  had  earned  it  bv 
extni  skill  and  energy. 

In  the  course  of  establishing  a  somewhat  clalx^rate  and  intricate 
svstem  many  mistakes  were  made,  but  never  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  workmen.  It  was  a  bona  fide  attempt  to  break  down  the  old 
vicious  sy.stem  of  subcontracting,  in  which  the  ganger  took  all  the 
siK)ils  and  sweated  his  men;  and  for  the  most  part  something  more 
than  justice  was  done  to  all  whose  work  i*ould  l>e  included  under  the 
new  system  of  mcasun»m«'nt  and  reward. 

At  all  event>,  more  than  t*so,0(M)  [*3Sl»,320|  has  been  paid  in  good- 
fellowshi])  dividends  during  the  hist  ten  years,  and  I  expect  that  this 
amount  will  be  at  least  doubl<»d  in  the  decade  yet  to  come. 

Two  years  aft<*r  the  establishment  of  the  good-fellowship  sj\stem 
the  way  lay  open  for  the  introduction  of  the  eight-hour  day,  and  I 
beg  once  again  to  r(»peat  that  it  was  only  the  good-fellowship  system 
which  made  its  introduction  ]X)ssible  and  its  experience  a  pracitical 
success.  Th<»ori>ts  and  tlortrinaires  may  demonstrate  to  their  own 
entire  .sjitisfaction  that  the  deduction  of  on«»  hour  from  the  day's  work 
must,  under  the  present  conditions  of  international  comi>etition,  prove 
th<'  inevitable  i)relude  to  KnglandV  conunercial  d<»struction;  but» after 
all,  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  etiting,  and  we  of  the  Thames 
Iron  Works  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  our  adoption  of  the  eight- 
hour  day. 
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What  are  the  facts  J  The  eight-hour  day,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, the  forty-eight-hour  working  week,  was  introduced  into  our 
works  on  April  26, 1894.  Here  are  the  annual  wage  bills  for  the  nine 
years  preceding  and  the  nine  years  subsequent  to  its  establishment: 


1S85... 
1886... 
1887... 
1888... 
1889... 
185*0... 
1891 .. . 
1892... 
1893... 


£       K 

164,086  16 
142,852  5 
115,263  4 
137,355  8 
113, 192  12 
182,606  IS 
212,941  17 

199,  ass  » 

112,590  14 


d. 

2 

10 

5 
2 

6 
11 

4 
4 


[1798, 528. 45] 
[695, 190. 68** 
'560, 928. 46 
'668, 440. 10 
'550,851.91* 
'888, 656.  70' 
[1,036,281.66* 
[972,611.23* 
[547, 922.  72* 


Total.  1,380,748  7  3  [6,719,411.91] 


1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


£    «.  d. 

106,243  15  1 

152,916  is  6 

165,637  0  II 

231,415  9  9 

265,209  12  3 

279,115  2  8 

301,472  18  1 

324, 049  1  7 

239,647  13  0 


[$517, 

[744, 

[806, 

1, 126, 

'1,290, 

'1,358, 

;i,467, 

1,576, 

'1,166, 


035.23 
170.21* 
072. 68' 
183. 47* 
642.58 
313. 80 
117.89* 
984.84 
245.291 


Total.  2,065,707  11  10  [10,052,765.99] 


An  increase  in  output,  as  measured  in  wages  of  over  £70,000 
[$340,t>55j  a  year,  or  an  average  aggregate  increase  of  50  per  cent, 
does  not  seem  to  indicate  that  the  good-fellowship  system  and  the 
eight-hour  day  have  led  to  any  decrease  in  orders,  so  far  as  our  expe- 
rience to  date  is  concerned. 

Let  me  make  a  comparison  l>etween  five  vessels  of  war  built  before 
the  introduction  of  the  eight-hour  day  and  five  constructed  since.  The 
mean  average  of  lal)or  (all  trades)  in  the  case  of  H.  M.  S.  Benbo7v^ 
Sans  PareiT,  BU*nheim,   Grafton^  and  Theseus  was  £28.()6  [$139.47] 

rr  ton;  the  mean  average  cost  of  labor  (all  trades)  in  the  case  of 
J.  B.  Fuji  and  Shiklsnima  and  H.  M.  S.  Albion^  Duncan,,  and 
(WmcaUis  was  jC2f).85  [$130.60]  per  ton,  or  a  reduction  of  cost  of 
£1.81  [$S.81]i>er  ton. 

The  total  weight  <>f  metal  in  the  five  earlier  ships  wiis  21,261  tons, 
which  at  £1.81  [$8.81]  equals  £38,482  [$187,273]. 

The  total  weight  of  metal  in  the  five  later  ships  wjis  30,365  tons, 
which  at  £1.81  |S8.81]  equals  £54,961  [$267,468]. 

With  regard  to  profits,  of  which  the  exact  figures  can  not  he  pub- 
lished, it  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  comparing  the  same  two  porioos  of 
nine  years,  before  and  after  the  introduction  of  the  eight-hour  day, 
they  have  verv  considerablv  increased,  while  the  losses  incurred  on 
unsucces.sful  contracts  have  during  the  later  period  been  reduced  by 
three-fourths. 

The  figures  in  regard  to  good-fellowship  dividends  paid  to  our  work- 
men in  excess  of  their  standard  weekly  wages,  which  are  the  highest 
paid  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  are  (Hiually  illuminating. 
Thev  are  as  lollows: 


1H92. 
1M»3. 
im. 
I»5. 
I»6. 
IWT. 

im. 
\fm. 

1900. 

1901 

1902. 


jC 

s. 

d. 

4,804 

11 

9 

[$28,  881 .  58] 

2, 5o:^ 

l(i 

8 

'  12,184.91" 

1,112 

\iS 

'^  1 

5,415.54' 

5,  H52 

i\ 

f  28,479.87' 

5,  OSl 

18 

5 

■  24,  729. 95" 

/,  /  /4 

5 

t 

'  87,  888.  58' 

15,.S90 

4 

74,8^m.55' 

18,  i:V) 

6 

1 

f  68,922,96' 

11,976 

6 

0 

[  58,  282.  66' 

9, 579 

8 

8 

[  46,618.81' 

4,9S4 

17 

■  24,258.91] 

Total 82,195    9     8  [4(K),  004.  22] 
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But  this  is  not  all.  The  true  criterion  of  manufacturing  progress 
is  to  be  found  not  in  quantity  alone,  but  as  it  may  be  combined  with 
quality.  Cheap  construction  is  good,  but  first-class  craftsmanship  is 
better.  How  do  we  stand  in  this  matter?  Self-praise  is  no  recom- 
mendation, but  1  think  we  may  with  proper  pride  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  I.  J.  B.  Shihishima  (which  was  designed,  built,  engined, 
armored,  armed,  and  put  through  her  trials  in  the  record  time  of 
thirty  months)  has  been  recently  made  the  flagship  of  the  Japanese 
Navy,  and  we  may  note  that  the  engines  of  II.  M.  S.  Duncan,,  Com- 
wal/is^  and  Alhrnmrle  have  passed  through  the  most  extensive  trials 
without  even  water  on  their  bearings,  ana  that  the  gun  trials  have  been 
completed  without  damage  of  any  kind. 

A  similar  statement  could  not  be  made  of  any  of  the  other  ve^els 
of  this  class,  and  therefore  I  think  that  I  may  ifairly  claim  that  with 
shoiter  hours  and  higher  pay  the  right  hand  of  the  Thames  iron  worker 
has  not  lost  its  cunning. 

Thus,  up  to  the  present  time,  whether  we  regard  the  actual  business 
results  of  the  good-fellowship  system  and  the  eight-hour  day  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  shareholder,  the  workman,  the  output  of  work, 
the  cost  of  construction,  the  Quality  of  workmanship,  or  the  increase 
of  profit  and  reduction  of  loss,  tne  verdict  seems  to  be  eaually  conclusive. 

But  the  commencement  only  has  been  made,  and  truly  does  the 
Frenchman  say,  c\'^t  h  premier  pan  qui  codte.  No  one  beside  myself 
will  ever  know  the  seeminglv  insupemble  obstacles  of  prejudice,  ridi- 
cule, and  ill  will  through  which  this  exi^riment  in  the  economics  of 
philanthrophy  has  had  to  make  its  way. 

M<m  le  pm  ruut  la  vhandAle,  The  candles  of  good-fellowship  and 
the  eight-hour  da}'  have  been  lit  in  the  Thames  Iron  Works,  and  by 
God's  good  blessing  they  shall  never  be  put  out  till  they  have  lightened 
the  dark  places  of  mditstrial  tyranny  and  heralded  the  dawning  of  the 
golden  day. 

At  the  time  of  the  interview  Mr.  Hills  stated  that  four-fifths  of  bis 
men  were  members  of  i\\\\  various  unions.  While  no  discrimination  is 
made  between  union  and  nonunion  men,  and  the  only  thing  considered 
in  engaging  a  man  and  retaining  him  in  the  emplovment  of  the  com- 
pany is  his  efficiency  as  a  workman  and  his  general  conduct  as  a  man, 
Mr.  Hills  admits  that  his  preference  is  for  union  rather  than  for  non- 
union men,  because,  as  a  rule,  the  Ix^tter  class  of  mechanics  belong  to 
the  unions  and  the  union  man  is  therefore  apt  to  l)e  the  superior  work- 
man, and  also  l)ecause  in  any  question  alTecting  relations  between 
employers  and  men  it  is  on  the  whole  easier  to  deal  with  unionized 
lalH)r  than  with  lalx)r  that  is  not  organized  into  a  union. 

Mr.  Hills  said  that  in  the  earlier  days  of  unionism  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  friction  l)etween  unions  and  employers,  owing  to  the  somewhat 
tyrannical  and  arbitrary  methods  employed  })y  the  unions,  but  now 
thev  liave  become  more  reasonable  and  tak(»  a  more  sensible  view  of 
things,  with  the  result  that  the  unions  of  the  men  have  led  to  the  fed- 
eration of  the  employers,  and  Iwth  sid<»s  find  it  easier  to  get  alon||f 
amicablv.  When  asked  whether  he  would  al)olish  the  imion  if  he  had 
the  power  to  do  so  his  reply  was  an  emphatic  No,  and  ho  added  that 
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he  had  done  everything  in  his  power  to  promote  unionism.  His  reason 
is  that  unionism,  instead  of  causing  differences  between  employers  and 
employees — which  is  the  opinion  held  by  many  employers — has  the 
effect  of  disciplining  and  steadying  the  men.  It  increases  their  eflS- 
ciency,  and  also  facilitates  negotiations  and  communications  between 
capital  and  labor. 

Mr.  Hills  was  asked  whether  the  effect  of  unionism  was  to  prevent 
or  to  make  more  difficult  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery; 
whether  it  tended  in  any  way  to  hamper  or  restrict  the  conduct  of 
business;  whether  it  served  to  prevent  men  from  doing  the  maximum 
amount  of  work,  or  using  machinery  or  tools  to  the  best  advantage. 

To  these  questions  Mr.  Hills  replied  that  in  the  earlier  days  it  was 
true  that  some  of  the  unions  had  interposed  an  objection  to  the  intro- 
duction of  labor-saving  machinery,  but  that  time  had  passed  and  an 
employer  could  now  put  in  all  the  labor-saving  machinery  he  wanted 
and  it  would  not  arouse  the  antagonism  of  the  men.  Practically,  he 
could  make  the  same  answer  to  the  second  question,  because,  as  he  had 
alread3'  said,  the  men  did  not  try  to  interfere  with  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness, and  he  had  already  testified  to  the  friendly  relations  which  existed 
between  himself  and  his  employees.  As  to  what  is  known  as  "ca' 
canny  "^  he  could  see  no  evidence  of  it,  because  although  they  were 
working  only  eight  hours  a  day  they  were  able  to  carry  on  a  profitable 
business. 

There  is  published  quarterly  by  the  Thames  Iron  Works  an  illus- 
trated magazine — Thames  Iron  Works  Quarterly  Gazette — devoted  to 
topics  of  interest  to  ever3'body  connected  with  the  plant.  Mr.  Hills 
called  the  attention  of  the  writer  to  the  Gazette  for  March,  1902,  in 
which  he  defends  with  great  vigor  trade  unionism  and  emphatically 
denies  **  that  one  of  the  great  dangers  b}^  which  our  industrial  suprem- 
acy is  l)eset  is  the  policy  of  the  trade  unions  (express  or  implied)  to 
encourage  the  restriction  of  output." 

For  mv  own  part,  having  now  for  many  years  had  acquaintance  with 
trade  unions  and  the  leaders  of  the  labor  world,  1  am  prepared  to  affirm 
that  this  accusation  of  "ca'  canny  "  is  not  so  much  a  charge  as  a  calumny. 
It  has  been  met  and  universally  repudiated  by  the  leading  trade  unions 
of  the  country  and  is,  I  believe,  without  substantial  foundation  or  fact. 

Ijet  me  repeat  my  own  conviction  as  to  the  value  of  trade  unions  for 
the  maintenance  of  British  industry.  Their  function  is  not  to  hamper 
the  employers,  but  to  assist  their  members  to  a  higher  level  of  industrial 

Erosperity.  That  in  the  main  this  worth v  ideal  has  been  followed  may 
p  easily  seen  from  the  articles  on  trade  unions  which  have  recently 
appeared  in  our  Gazette.  ♦  *  *  The  engineers  have  always  been 
somewhat  aggressive  in  their  methods,  as  I  have  myself  known  by 
painful  experience,  but,  like  all  aggressors,  they  have  had  to  learn 
that  fighting  does  not  pay  in  the  long  run,  and  tnat  the  true  function 
of  unions  is  education,  concentration,  and,  above  all,  conciliation,  that 
the  adjustment  of  labor  conditions  ma}^  be  continuously  in  favor  of 
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their  own  members.  Force  is  no  remedy  in  industrial  any  more  than 
it  is  in  int<)rnationa]  politics,  and  the  mailed  iist  is  apt  to  dip  unpleas- 
antly deep  into  the  pocket  of  provident  reserve.     *    *    * 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  trade  unions  of  the  country 
have,  as  a  whole,  rendered  an  incalculable  service  to  organized  \ahoT. 
It  needs  only  for  amicable  adjustment  to  be  voluntarily  made  between 
the  competing  claims  of  capital  and  labor  to  secure  the  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  so-called  industrial  crisis  of  to-day. 

In  support  of  his  assertion  that  the  trade  unions  are  something 
more  than  associations  to  encourage  disputes  and  to  support  their 
members  when  on  strike,  Mr.  Hills  cited  a  series  of  articles  which  has 
appeared  in  the  Gazette  tracing  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  princi- 
pal unions  embracing  the  trades  employed  at  the  Thames  Iron  Works. 
From  these  articles  are  gathered  some  interesting  statistics  relating  to 
the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  unions,  and  especially  to  the  amount 
expended  under  the  heading,  "provident  benefits,"  that  is,  for  the 
support  of  men  out  of  work,  due  to  causes  other  than  strikes,  such  as 
accidents,  trade  depression,  sick  and  funeral  allowances,  and  old-age 
pensions.  Thus,  the  United  Society  of  Boiler  Makers  and  Shipbuild- 
ers for  thirty-four  ^^eai-s  expended  £1,603,245  ($8,094,182)  for  provi- 
dent benefits,  and  £97,305  ($473,535)  for  disputes.  Since  1882  a  table 
has  been  compiled  showing  the  percentage  of  the  cost  of  disputes  to 
the  whole  income  of  the  society.  The  highest  cost  was  in  1884,  when 
it  amounted  to  8}  per  cent;  the  lowest  was  in  1900,  when  it  was  one- 
twentieth  per  cent. 

In  fifty  years  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  has  expended 
for  donation  benefits  £2,604,237  ($12^965,509);  for  sick  benefits, 
£1,156,024  ($5,625,791);  superannuation  allowance,  £1,153,491 
($5,613,464);  accidents,  funeral,  and  benevolent  funds,  £531,425 
($2,586,180),  and  ^'assistance  to  others/'  £319,716  ($1,555,898).  The 
society  lumps  the  amount  expended  on  disputes — that  is,  strikes — in  the 
general  ))enefit  fund,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  the  percent- 
age has  l>een  for  strikes. 

The  Iron  Founders'  Societv  is  one  of  the  oldest  trade  unions  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Since  its  existence  it  has  spent  in  provident  liene- 
fits  £1,612,721  ($7,848,307)  and  for  dispute  pay,  £55,169  ($268,480). 
The  average  cost  |x»r  member  a  week  for  provident  bt^nefits  has  been 
Is.  id.  (25  cents),  for  disputes,  id.  (1  cent),  which  means  that  for 
every  half-penny  the  mold(»rs  have  expended  to  C4irry  on  industrial 
warfare  thev  have  devoted  twentv-five  times  as  much  to  succor  the  sick 
and  aged,  the  injured,  and  the  out  of  work. 

On  the  vexed  (questions  of  the  restriction  of  output  the  Iron 
Founders  have  ofticially  placed  themselves  on  record.  In  the  annual 
report  of  the  general  secretary  this  language  is  used:  "We  favor 
restriction  so  far  as  not  to  allow  a  man  to  do  as  much  for  a  time  day's 
work  as  he  would  on  piece,  as,  if  one  man  with  extraordinary  strength 
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id  ability  were  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked,  others  would  follow,  and 
I  many  canes  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  do  so.  Still, 
c  expect  every  member  to  do  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  wage. 
Ms  is  stipulated  in  many  of  the  branch  by-laws,  leaving  the  branches 
}aay  what  shall  constitute  a  fair  day's  work." 

In  forty -one  years  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and 
oiners  has  spent  £1,543,850  ($7,513,146)  for  provident  benefits  and 
:220a77  ($1,071,491)  for  dispute  pay. 

The  United  Pattern  Makers'  Association  does  not  keep  a  separate 
ccoant  of  provident  and  dispute  benefits,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
ell  with  exactness  the  proportion  that  each  bears  to  the  general  expend- 
ture  of  the  society.  Figures  are  available,  however,  showing  that 
rom  1896  to  1901  the  total  amount  expended  on  purely  strike  pay  was 
.'937  10s.  ($4,562.34),  while  the  expenditure  for  sick  and  funeral  bene- 
its  for  the  year  1901  was  £2,804  168.  lOd.  ($13,649.76),  which  would 
odicate  that  the  pattern  makers,  similar  to  most  of  the  better  man- 
ged  and  highly  organized  trade  unions,  devote  most  of  their  funds  to 
he  amelioration  and  improvement  of  their  members  i*ather  than  to 
apport  them  while  idle. 

One  of  the  largest  employers  of  labor  in  London  is  Sir  George  Live- 
ey,  chairman  of  the  l)oard  of  directors  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas- 
ight  Company,  one  of  the  three  large  companies  furnishing  the  met- 
opolitan  area  with  gas.  The  area  supplied  by  this  company  is  51 
quare  miles,  and  the  total  number  of  its  consumers  is  252,677.  In  the 
pinion  of  organized  labor  Sir  George  Livesey  is  the  bitter  foe  of 
inionism,  for  reasons  which  shall  be  more  clearly  explained  later,  but, 
lespite  this,  several  of  the  prominent  labor  leaders  and  officials  of 
mions  suggested  that  his  views  on  the  question  should  be  obtained. 
Vhen  informed  of  the  object  of  the  writer's  visit  he  said  fi-ankly  that 
le  was  not  regarded  b}"  some  of  the  workingmen  as  particularly  friendly 
o  the  unions,  but  notwithstanding  his  reputation  he  would  endeavor  to 
leal  justly  with  the  subject. 

He  came  into  the  service  of  the  company  more  than  half  a  century 
go  and  prior  to  that  time  his  father  had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
ame  company,  so  that  practically  his  entire  life  has  been  spent  in 
earning  the  business  and  managing  it.  With  this  experience  behind 
lim  he  is  naturally  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  in  his 
ine  in  England,  if  not  in  the  world,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
iritisb  workingnian  and  his  character  and  peculiarities  is  exceeded 
»eriiaps  by  no  other  English  employer  of  labor.  At  the  present  time 
cine  4,(HX)  men  are  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  company. 

In  his  opinion  the  union  has  been  one  of  tlie  factors  in  advancing 
nd  improving  the  condition  of  the  men,  and  while  it  has  not  been  an 
inmixed  blessing,  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  the  employer,  he 
i  frmok  enough  to  say  that  the  union  has  been  the  means  in  some  cases 
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of  increaning  wages  and  decreasing  the  hours  of  labor.  In  many  cases 
employers  have  looked  too  much  after  their  own  interests  without 
regard  for  the  interests  of  their  employees,  and  if  there  had  been  no 
unions  the  conditions  of  the  latter  would  have  been  harder.  ''1  am 
afraid  the  unions  have  been  necessary  to  prevent  oppression,"  he 
remarked  regretfully.  He  does  not  believe,  however,  that  the  unions 
have  encouraged  the  men  to  do  better  work  or  to  protect  more  care- 
fully the  interests  of  their  employers.  As  he  expresses  it,  each  side  has 
looked  out  for  itself  and  not  for  the  other,  and  while  he  admits  that 
the  decrease  in  the  hours  of  the  working  day  may  be  in  some  measure 
attributed  to  the  unions,  the  increase  in  wages  he  should  more  largely 
attribute  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and  to  the  more  humane 
conditions  existing  now,  due  to  the  general  progress  of  society.  In 
short,  he  sums  it  up  by  saying  that  the  unions  have  hastened  advances 
and  retarded  redu(»tions,  subject  alwa3^s  to  the  general  law  of  supply 
and  demand. 

In  support  of  this  assertion  he  cites  the  fact  that  unskilled  labor, 
among  which  no  unions  exist,  has  obtained  much  greater  advances  in 
wages  than  skilled  labor  with  its  unions.  In  the  thirties  unskilled  or 
common  labor  was  paid  2s.  6d.  (61  cents)  a  day  of  ten  hours,  or 
3d.  (6  cents)  an  hour;  in  the  forties  wages  had  increased  to  Ss. 
(73  cents)  a  day  for  the  same  number  of  hours,  and  that  rate  of 
increase  has  been  maintained  so  that  now  that  cla.ss  of  labor  which  in 
the  thirties  was  paid  Hd.  {(>  cents)  an  hour  is  paid  from  G^d-  (13  cents) 
to  7id.  (15  cents),  and  it  is  a  better,  a  more  intelligent  class. 

The  South  Metropolitan  Gaslight  Company  is  an  industrial  estab- 
lishment of  particular  interest  to  the  investigator  of  economic  and 
sociologic  problems,  l)ecause  it  is  probably  the  only  concern  in  the 
world  where  the  shareholders  (that  is,  the  proprietors),  the  purchasers 
(that  is,  the  public),  and  the  producers  of  the  product  (that  is,  the  work- 
men) are  members  of  a  joint  partnership  to  the  extent  that  the  lower 
the  selling  j)rice  of  gas,  almost  pai'adoxical  as  it  ma}'  sound,  the  higher 
the  rate  of  dividend  jmid  to  the  shan^holder;  and  the  lower  the  price 
of  gas,  which  is  of  course  an  advantage  to  the  consumer,  the  higher 
the  wages  of  the  men.  It  will  therefore  Ik?  apparent  that  it  is  to  the 
int4»rest  of  all  concerned  that  gas  shall  l)e  sold  as  cheapl}'  as  possible, 
and  unlike  any  other  business,  where  the  greater  the  price  paid  by  the 
consumer  the  greater  the  return  to  the  proprietor,  here  the  amount  of 
the  dividend  rests  ui)on  a  reduction  of  price. 

This  unique  economic  paradox  is  due  to  two  causes.  So  far  as  the 
public  is  concerned  it  owes  its  existence  to  the  act  of  Parliament  reg- 
ulating the  price  of  gas  and  dividends;  so  far  as  the  emploj^ees  are 
concerned  it  is  the  direct  outcome  of  an  attempt  made  by  the  Gras 
Workers  and  General  Laborers'  Union  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the 
company's  business,  and  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  company 
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to  resist  outside  interference  and  to  submit  to  no  meddling  with  its 


By  act  of  Parliament  the  divisible  profits  of  the  company  rest  on  the 
price  charged  for  gas.  The  initial  or  starting  point  is  3s.  Id.  (75  cents) 
per  thousand  feet.  At  that  price  to  the  consumer  the  shareholders' 
dividend  may  not  exceed  5  per  cent.  For  every  reduction  of  Id. 
(2  cents)  charged  the  consumer  the  shareholders  become  entitled,  by 
the  company's  act,  provided  of  course  that  the  money  is  earned,  to 
2s.  8d.  per  £100  d^  per  cent)  additional  dividend;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  should  the  price  of  gas  be  raised  the  dividend  is  reduced  2s.  8d. 
per  £100  {-^  per  cent)  for  every  penny.  It  is,  therefore,  to  the 
interest  of  the  shareholders  that  gas  should  be  sold  as  cheaply  as 
possible.  But  the  act  of  Parliament  in  applying  the  principle  of  the 
sliding  scale  to  the  public  and  the  shareholders  did  not  apply  it  to  the 
employees  of  the  company.  Consequently,  they  had  no  direct  interest 
in  the  price  at  which  gas  was  sold. 

In  1889  the  company  had  a  serious  strike,  the  culmination  of  a  long 
series  of  disagreements  between  it  and  the  union  relative  to  wages, 
conditions  of  employment,  etc.  To  bring  about  peace,  the  company, 
on  November  6  of  that  year,  adopted  the  bonus  or  profit-sharing 
scheme  with  the  ^^sole  object,"  as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  directors 
of  that  year,  ^^of  attaching  the  men  to  the  company  and  securing  their 
interest  in  its  working.  The  mechanics  and  yardmen,  with  few  excep- 
tions, were  not  members  of  the  union,  and  the}'  almost  to  a  man  gladly 
and  promptly  accepted  it.  Acceptance  was  perfectly  voluntary,  but  the 
stokers,  guided  by  their  union  executive,  almost  to  a  man  declined,  and 
there  the  matter  might  well  have  rested,  for  no  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  them  and  they  might  have  continued  to  work  on  the  exist- 
ing conditions.  Although  they  had  repeatedly  said  they  were  satis- 
fied with  their  pay,  they  demanded  the  bonus  in  the  shape  of  a  weekly 
increase  of  wages,  which  was  quite  out  of  the  question." 

The  union  then  demanded  the  discharge  of  three  unionists  who  had 
signed  the  bonus  agreement,  and  on  the  company  rejecting  this  demand 
the  men  went  on  strike,  the  strike  lasting  two  months,  although  the 
company  was  able  to  secure  new  men  and  keep  its  plant  going  with 
some  inconvenience  and  at  a  largely  increased  cost.  ''The  direct  cost," 
the  directors  stated  to  the  shareholders,  ''has  been  very  heavy,  proba- 
bly no  less  than  £50,000  ($24H,325),  while  the  indirect  expenses  and 
losses  mav  amount  to  about  half  that  sum  in  addition.  In  conse- 
quence,  a  dividend  of  12  per  cent  was  declared  for  that  year,  instead 
of  13i  per  cent  as  at  the  last  report." 

Sir  George  Livesey  conceived  the  plan  of  giving  the  men  a  direct 
interest  in  eflScient  and  economical  production  by  paying  them  a  bonus 
on  their  wages  l)ased  on  the  price  of  gas,  this  bonus  to  be  at  the  I'ate 
of  li>8.  per  £100  (f  per  cent)  on  the  annual  salary  of  officers  and  the 
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wages  of  workmen  for  each  penny  (2  cents)  at  which  gas  sold  below 
Ss,  Id.  (75  cents)  per  1,000  feet.  At  this  scale  if  the  gas  was  sold  at 
or  above  Ss.  Id.  (75  cents)  per  1,000  feet  there  is  no  bonus;  at  3s. 
(73  cents)  the  bonus  is  i  per  cent;  at  2s.  lid.  (71  cents),  li  per  cent;  at 
2s.  lOd.  (69  cents),  2i  per  cent;  at  2s.  9d.  (67  cents),  3  per  cent,  and 
so  on  down  to  2s.  (49  cents),  when  the  bonus  would  be  equivalent  to 
9i  per  cent. 

One-half  of  the  bonus  is  required  to  be  invested  in  the  names  of 
three  trustees  in  the  company^s  ordinar^"^  stock  until  the  amount 
credited  to  any  profit  sharer  is  sufficient  to  give  him  a  stock  certificate 
in  his  own  name;  the  remaining  half  of  the  bonus  is  withdrawable  at 
a  week's  notice,  but  it  may  be  left  in  the  company's  hands  to  accumu- 
late at  interest,  or  it  may  be  invested  in  stock  with  the  trustees. 

The  bonus  is  paid  only  to  those  employees  who  work  under  written 
agreements  to  serve  the  company  for  various  periods,  not  exceeding 
twelve  months,  with  a  proviso  that  any  individual  can  leave  by  con- 
sent (which  is  always  given)  at  any  time,  the  directors  reserving  the 
right  to  refuse  agreements  to  any  man  and  to  withhold  the  agreement 
in  case  a  man  has  not  shown  a  proper  interest  in  his  work.  To  pre- 
vent discrimination  or  favoritism  no  foreman  is  allowed  to  withhold 
agreements,  which  can  be  done  only  by  action  of  the  officers  of  the 
company.  The  bonus  is  calculated  on  the  daily  wages  earned  by  the 
workman  in  the  course  of  a  3' car,  overtime  not  being  considered.  No 
deduct  ion  is  made  for  sickness  unless  the  total  amount  of  sickness 
exceeds  two  calendar  months  in  any  one  year,  and  then  only  the  excess 
over  the  two  months  is  deducted.  No  l>onus  is  earned  until  the  end 
of  the  tisail  year  (June  3(0  or  the  expiration  of  the  agreement,  and  no 
employee  is  entitled  to  an}^  part  of  the  bonus  until  such  times,  except 
in  case  of  death  or  on  leaving  the  service  of  the  company.  When  the 
bonus  is  eurncd  and  declared  it  becomes  the  absolute  property  of  the 
employee,  and  under  no  circumstances  whatever,  except  fraud,  can  the 
bonus,  or  any  part,  or  any  of  its  accumulations,  whether  in  the  hands 
of  the  trustees  or  in  the  name  of  the  employee,  l)e  forfeited. 

The  bonus  fund  is  managed  by  a  committeee  of  36  memliers,  of 
whom  18  are  workmen  and  the  remainder  consist  of  the  chairman  of 
the  hoard  of  directors  and  17  meml)ers  elected  by  the  directory.  A 
quorum  consists  of  17  meml)ers,  of  whom  no  fewer  than  8  shall  be 
workmen.  This  committee  appoints  3  tnistees — one  director,  one 
officer,  and  one  workman — in  whose  names  the  bonus  and  the  divi- 
dends as  they  accrue  are  annually  invested  in  the  company's  ordinary 
stock.  Any  employee  can  at  any  time  sell  his  stock  at  the  market 
price  on  ai)plication  to  the  secretary  of  the  profit-sharing  committee, 
but  any  employee  selling  his  stock  to  an  outsider  without  the  consent 
of  the  secretary  of  the  company  at  once  ceases  to  be  a  profit  sharer, 
notwithstanding  any  agreement  he  may  have  signed.    In  explanatioD 
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of  this  restric-tion  it  is  said  ttiat  at  one  time  it  was  discovered  that 
publicans  and  other  undesirable  persons  were  buying  the  stock  from 
the  men  at  a  discount,  and  it  was  to  discourage  this  and  to  prevent 
oatsidern  from  profiting  by  the  company's  liberality  that  the  rule  was 
adopted.  Any  difference  arising  as  to  the  construction  of  the  rules 
adopted  by  the  company  sliall  be  referred  to  the  committee,  whose 
decision  shall  be  final,  and  no  alteration  can  be  made  in  the  rules  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  committee.  The  company  pravides  all  neces- 
sar}'  tKx>ks  and  other  incidentals  and  keeps  the  accounts  and  records 
without  charge  to  the  committee. 

The  result  of  the  profit-sharing  scheme  has  am  pi}',  justified  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  of  its  promoter,  who  says  it  has  been  worth  many  times 
more  than  its  cost.  Sir  George  Livesey  relates  as  proof  of  its  econ- 
omy that  on  one  occasion  he  was  explaining  the  scheme  to  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  in  the  north  of  England  and  said  to  him:  ^'Is  it 
not  worth  5  per  cent  to  feel  that  your  men  are  contented  and  satisfied 
with  the  terms  of  their  employment?''  and  the  answer  of  the  manu- 
facturer was:  '*  Five  per  cent;  it  is  worth  20  per  cent,  and  is  cheap  at 
that!'^ 

Sir  George  Livesey  says  that  in  proposing  the  profit-sharing  scheme, 
which  at  that  time  was  an  experiment  fraught  with  a  good  deal  of  risk 
and  more  liable  to  failure  than  to  success,  he  had  two  distinct  and  well- 
defined  objects  in  view.  One  was  to  attach  the  men  to  the  company 
and  thereby  improve  the  relations  existing  l)etween  the  company  and 
its  employees,  the  other  was  to  benefit  the  condition  of  the  men. 
"Employers/"  he  says,  '"must  work  in  the  direction  of  partnership 
with  their  men;  in  other  words,  they  must  make  them  partners  in 
their  business  so  as  to  make  them  take  an  interest  in  their  work  and 
achieve  the  best  results  for  both.  The  interests  of  both  are  identical 
and  not  antagonistic,  and  that  both  sides  ought  to  recognize." 

Since  the  profit-sharing  scheme  went  into  operation  the  company 
ha*i  not  discriminated  between  union  and  nonunion  men.  At  the  present 
time  Ijoth  union  and  nonunion  men  are  employed,  and  work  side  by 
side  and  apparently  without  friction.  Whenever  a  man  is  engaged  no 
question  is  asked  whether  he  is  or  is  not  a  member  of  a  union;  the 
nonunion  men  do  not  object  to  the  presence  of  union  men  except  in 
tho><e  rare  cases  where  the  nonunion  men  have  reason  to  l)elieve  that 
the  unionifits  are  not  working  for  the  best  interests  of  the  compain\ 
To  use  Sir  (ieorge  Livesey 's  words:  ''The  men  work  very  comfortably 
together."' 

He  is  finnly  of  the  opinion  that  the  scheme  has  done  more  for  the 
men  than  the  union  could  have  accomplished,  and  he  is  equally  firm 
in  the  opinion  that  the  company  has  profited  by  it.  So  far  as  the  men 
are  a>ncerned  he  is  convinced  that  they  are  h(»tter  off,  because  not 
only  are  they  paid  the  same  wages  that  are  paid  by  all  the  other  met- 
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ropolitan  gas  companies,  but  in  addition  they  receive  the  bonus,  and 
the  company  deals  liberally  with  them  in  the  matter  of  holidays,  con- 
tributions to  sick  and  benefit  funds,  and  in  other  ways.  He  remarks 
that  the  attitude  of  indiflFerence  and  the  look  of  sullenness  which  was 
formerly  so  noticeable  on  the  face  of  the  workingman  has  disappeared 
and  given  place  to  one  of  content.  Foremen  are  greeted  with  a  pleas- 
ant ''  good  morning,"  and  give  the  same  in  return.  He  says  that  the 
cheerful,  contented,  satisfied  workingman  is  worth  all  that  he  costs. 

That  the  comjmny  is  better  off  by  the  present  arrangement,  and 
this  means  in  the  last  anal3'sis  the  public,  because  under  the  mutual 
arrangement  the  cheaper  the  gas  can  be  produced  the  lower  is  the  price 
to  the  consumer,  has  been  quite  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  figures  of 
cost  in  one  important  branch  of  gas  manufacture.  At  the  time  when 
the  union  was  strongest  it  cost  the  London  companies  from  2s,  6d. 
(61  cents)  to  2s.  8d.  (65  cents)  per  ton  of  coal  for  the  lalK)r  of  handling 
the  coal  and  removing  the  coke,  what  is  known  as  the  retort-house 
work,  all  the  companies  paying  the  same  wages.  The  demands  made 
by  the  union  and  the  restrictions  it  imposed  resulted  in  increasing  the 
cost  about  Is.  (24  cents)  per  ton.  After  the  South  Metropolitan  Com- 
pany })roke  with  the  union  the  cost  to  that  company  for  such  work  was 
gradual!}^  reduced  to  the  old  figures,  or  even  a  trifle  below,  while  the 
other  metropolitan  companies  have  been  able  to  effect  a  reduction  of 
only  a  few  cents;  but,  Sir  George  Livesey  points  out,  this  economy  has 
not  been  reached  by  reducing  the  rate  of  wages  or  increiising  the  hours, 
in  other  words,  not  by  sweating  or  exploiting  lalwr,  because  exactly  the 
same  wages  for  the  same  number  of  hours  are  paid  b}'  all  the  companies. 
It  is  the  result  of  his  compan}^  having  overthrown  the  tyranny  of  the 
union,  and  it  is  the  })etter  work  done  bv  men  who  are  more  satisfied 
and  who  take  a  great(.»r  interest  in  their  work.  Much  of  this  economy, 
he  admits,  is  due  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  for  drawing  and 
charging  the  retorts,  but  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  machinery 
had  been  of  little  use  to  the  other  companies  because  the  union  would 
not  allow  them  to  obtain  its  full  benefit,  having  imposed  restrictions 
and  regulations  which  prevented  the  machinery  from  !>eing  worked  to 
its  highest  capacity.  These  other  comjxmies  are  now  making  better 
use  of  machinery  and  other  lalK)r-saving  devices  })ecause  the  Gas 
Workers'  Union,  he  says,  has  lost  its  power,  and  no  longer  exercises 
the  dominant  influence  that  it  did  at  the  time  when  he  had  his  great 
contest  with  it.  As  j)roof  that  the  men  will  use  machinery  to  the  best 
advantage  when  they  are  not  prohibited  from  so  doing  by  the  rules  of 
the  union,  he  savs  that  it  has  been  found  necessarv  to  fix  a  limit  of 
work  uj)on  the  retort-house  men,  otherwise  they  would  do  more  than 
thev  projierly  ought  to  do.     Further,  he  said: 

Any  svstem  of  profit  sharing  that  treats  all  employees  alike,  the  effi- 
cient and  the  less  eflicient,  ana  pays  them  all  an  e(]ual  bonus,  is  in  my 
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opinion  a  bad  system,  and  has  been  one  of  the  reasons  why  prolit- 
sharing  schemes  have  not  been  successful.  When  that  system  exists 
the  men  simply  look  upon  the  amount  of  profit  as  so  much  extra  wa^es 
which  they  will  receive  in  any  event,  which  does  not  depend  upon  the 
character  of  their  work.  In  our  case  the  men  know  that  only  those 
are  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  profits  who  have  signed  the  agreement, 
and  because  an  agreement  may  be  withheld  in  the  case  of  a  man  whose 
woiiL  has  not  proved  satisfactory,  they  strive  to  do  their  best  to  entitle 
them  to  receive  the  agreement.  Men  value  these  agreements  so  highly 
that  on  the  day  they  expire  they  apply  for  a  renewal,  and  in  many 
cases  the  wives  come  with  their  husbands  and  take  charge  of  the  agree- 
ments when  they  have  been  delivered,  so  important  do  they  regard 
them. 

The  unions,  I  believe,  have  been  an  enormous  injury  to  industry. 
Take  the  case  of  the  bricklayers  for  example.  By  common  consent  it 
is  admitted  that  a  bricklayer  some  few  years  ago  could  lay  1,000  bricks 
a  day,  while  now  the  average  day's  work  is  400  or  less.  The  whole 
tendency  of  unionism  is  to  give  as  little  and  get  as  much  as  possible. 
Still  I  am  bound  to  say  that  this  also  has  been  the  principle  of  some 
employers;  but  what  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  the  union  looks  only  on 
one  side  of  the  question.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  unions 
have  restricted  tne  use  of  machinery,  and  that  the  unions  are  largely 
responsible  for  many  disagreements  between  employers  and  men.  The 
old  days  of  the  tyranny  of  the  employers  have  gone,  but  the  tyranny 
of  the*  union  is  still  with  us. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  in  August,  1903,  the  price  of  gas  was 
2s.  3d.  (55  cents)  per  1,000  feet,  or  lOd.  (20  cents)  below  the  standard; 
therefore  the  annual  bonus  was  equivalent  to  7i  per  cent  on  wages  and 
salaries.  The  bonus  has  fluctuated  with  the  price  of  coal.  In  1892 
the  bonus  fell  from  5  per  cent  to  3  per  cent;  in  1900  it  dropped  from 
9  per  cent  to  nothing,  and  started  again  at  3f  per  cent  in  1901.  The 
men,  however,  accepted  the  position  cheerfully,  and  relaxed  none  of 
their  interest  in  the  company. 

The  company's  semiannual  report  for  June  30,  1903,  showed  that 
the  employees  had  £190,(K)0  ($924,635)  in  the  stock  and  on  deposit  at 
interest  with  the  company,  an  average  of  about  £45  ($219)  ii  man. 

Sir  George  Livesey  is  a  director  in  the  Crystal  Palace  District  Gas 
Company,  and  through  his  influence  the  profit-sharing  and  agreement 
system  has  been  adopted  by  the  company.  Although  it  has  been  in 
opc*ration  only  a  short  time  the  results  are  satisfactory,  and  as  much 
for  the  }K?nefit  of  the  company  as  they  are  for  the  men. 

The  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  has  also  established  an  acci- 
dent fund,  which,  by  mutual  agreement,  is  a  substitute  for  the  work- 
man's compensation  act,  1897.  (") 

All  men  employed  by  the  company  in  receipt  of  weekly  wages  are 
bvited  to  contribute  to  the  fund  and  become  its  beneficiaries,  the  fund 

«See  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  32,  January,  1901:  The  British 
Woriinian's  Compenaation  Act  and  its  Operation,  by  A.  Maurice  Low. 
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to  be  used  to  compensate  the  men  for  loss  by  reason  of  accident  while 
in  the  employ  of  the  company.  Every  man  in  receipt  of  weekly 
wages  exceeding  21s.  ($5.11)  pays  ^d.  (1  cent)  a  week;  men  whose 
wages  do  not  exceed  21s.  ($5.11)  a  week  pay  half  that  sum  and  receive 
half  the  benefits.  The  company  contributes  at  least  twice  as  much  as 
the  men.     The  scale  of  compensation  is  as  follows: 

Minor  or  slight  accidents,  disabling  for  not  less  than  three  days  or 
more  than  a  fortnight,  entitle  members  to  benefit  at  the  rate  of  12s. 
($2.92)  a  week,  excepting  those  men  who  subscribe  an  extra  3d.  (6 
cents)  per  week  to  the  sick  fund,  who  receive,  in  addition  to  the  acci- 
dent allowance,  the  weekly  payment  to  which  the  extra  3d.  (6  cents) 
entitles  them  according  to  the  sick-fund  rules. 

Serious  accidents,  causing  incapacity  for  more  than  a  fortnight, 
entitle  members  to  the  benefit  at  the  rate  of  18s.  ($4.38)  a  week. 

The  benefit  for  accidents  clearly  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the 
company  or  its  oflScers  is  24s.  ($5.84)  a  week. 

Any  member  whose  injuries  have  been  caused  by  his  own  ^'serious 
and  willful  misconduct,"  whatever  may  be  the  period  of  disablement, 
receives  nothing  from  the  accident  fund,  but  if  he  is  a  member  of  the 
sick  fund,  receives  benefit  therefrom  according  to  its  rules. 

In  addition  to  the  money  allowance  free  medical  attendance  is 
furnished. 

The  company  pledges  itself  to  find  work  for  injured  men  on  their 
recovery  (except  those  men  whose  injuries  are  due  to  their  own 
'^serious  and  willful  misconduct")  at  not  less  than  24s.  ($5.84)  a  week, 
if  the  wages  exceeded  that  amount,  and  for  those  injured  by  the 
negligence  of  the  company,  at  not  less  than  four-fifths  of  the  day 
wages  previously  received,  and  in  no  case  less  than  248.  ($5.84)  a  week, 
if  the  wages  exceeded  that  amount. 

In  case  of  permanent  incapacity  to  do  any  work,  the  profit-sharing 
committee  decides  what  permanent  weekly  allowance  or  lump  sum 
shall  be  paid,  in  addition  to  any  pension  from  the  superannuation 
fund  to  which  the  injured  man  may  be  entitled,  but  the  total  shall  be 
not  less  than  he  could  have  obtained  under  the  act  of  1897. 

The  amounts  duo  at  death  from  sick  and  supemnnuation  funds  shall 
l>e  paid,  and  a  pension  of  not  less  than  lOs.  ($2.43)  a  week  shall  be 
gnmtcd  U)  the  widow  while  leading  a  respectable  life  or  until  remar- 
riage, at  which  time  a  sum  not  exceeding  £10  ($48.(>7)  shall  be  paid 
her.  However,  the  profit-sharing  committee  may,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, grant,  during  the  first  three  years,  any  amount  not  exceed- 
ing X'l  ($4.87)  per  week,  which  amount  may  be  reduced  gnidually  to 
the  minimum  of  10s.  ($2.43)  at  the  end  of  three  years  or  sooner.  If 
the  deceased  man  wjis  a  widower  leaving  children  dependent,  or  a 
man  leaving  other  de|)endent  relatives,  the  profit-sharing  committee 
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shall  decide  what,  if  any,  allov^nce  shall  be  made,  but  it  shall  in  no 
case  exceed  what  would  have  been  given  had  there  been  a  widow  with 
children. 

The  rules  of  the  fund  provide  for  a  jury  of  twelve  workmen  to 
inquire  into  accidents  and  fix  the  responsibility.  In  order  to  secure 
an  impartial  jury,  an  alphabetical  list  is  made  of  men  who  have  been 
in  the  company's  service  for  three  years,  and  in  selecting  a  jury  the 
names  are  taken  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  on  the  list.  The 
jury  is  required  to  hear  evidence,  and,  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  to 
arrive  at  the  real  cause  of  the  accident,  not  hesitating  to  say  whether 
any  blame  attaches  to  any  official  or  workman,  or  whether  the  plant, 
DOAchinery,  or  means  of  protection  are  defective,  if  satisfied  there  has 
been  any  n^lect,  carelessness,  or  defect.  The  jury  shall  determine, 
if  nec^essary,  the  class  in  which  the  injured  man  shall  be  placed,  and 
in  case  of  dispute  the  question  shall  be  decided  by  ballot  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority.  The  jury  shall  sit  in  public — that  is,  in  the  presence 
of  as  many  of  the  workmen  as  can  conveniently  attend  without  inter- 
fering with  their  work. 

No  alterations  or  additions  to  the  rules  can  be  made  without  the 
approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  men,  and  nothing  can  be  done  that  would 
make  the  provisions  of  the  scheme  less  favorable  to  the  men  than  the 
provisions  of  the  act. 

There  has  also  been  created  a  sick  and  burial  fund  and  a  superan- 
nuation fund  (two  separate  and  distinct  funds),  membership  in  which  is 
voluntary  and  is  not  a  condition  of  service.  To  the  first  the  weekly 
contributions  range  from  3d.  (6  cents)  to  6d.  (12  cents),  and  the  relief 
from  Os.  ($1.46)  to  IBs.  ($4.38)  per  week;  at  death  a  sum  of  £12  10s. 
(160.83)  is  paid  to  the  member's  representatives;  on  the  death  of  a 
member's  wife  he  is  paid  £7  10s.  ($36.50).  The  company  subscribes 
yearly  such  amount  as  may  be  required  to  insure  the  financial  stability 
of  the  fund,  and  also  bears  all  the  cost  of  management. 

Any  workman  over  18  and  under  40  years  of  age  may  join  the  super- 
annuation fund.  The  ordinary  contribution  to  the  fund  is  3d.  (6  cents) 
weekly,  but  6d.  (12  cents)  a  week  may  be  subscribed,  and  entitles  the 
5iul>5icriber  to  increased  l)enefits.  The  company  subscribes  not  less  than 
3d.  (♦>  cents)  a  week  for  each  man  and  guarantees  the  stability  of  the 
fund;  the  company  also  pays  all  expenses  of  management. 

Every  subscriber  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  3'ears'  membership  shall 
have  the  right  to  claim  his  pension  when  he  is  65  3'ears  of  age,  a  con- 
tribution of  3d.  (6  cents)  a  week  for  twenty-five  years  3nelding  a  weekly 
pension  of  Us.  ($2.68),  and  of  6d.  (12  cents)  a  week  15s.  ($3.65),  the 
scal^  rising  to  17s.  ($4.14)  and  238.  6d.  ($5.72)  a  week,  respectively,  for 
forty -three  years'  membership.  Any  memlx^r  who  has  subscribed  for 
ten  vears  to  the  fund  and  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  company  for  not 
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leas  than  twenty-five  years,  in  the  event  of  infinnity  due  to  natural 
causes,  shall  receive  weekly  not  les»than  lOs.  ($2.43);  a  member  who 
has  subscribed  for  less  than  ten  years,  in  case  of  leaving  the  company's 
service  for  any  cause  (fraud  and  dishonesty  excepted),  is  entitled  to 
the  return  of  all  his  payments;  if  he  has  subscribed  for  more  than  ten 
years,  to  a  return  of  two-thirds  of  his  payments,  no  interest  being  paid 
on  the  money  thus  refunded;  a  subscriber  of  not  less  than  twenty-five 
years^  membership  and  not  less  than  55  years  of  age,  who  desires  to 
retire  before  he  can  claim  his  full  pension,  may,  instead  of  drawing 
out  his  money,  receive  a  reduced  weekly  or  annual  allowance,  the 
reduction  to  be  at  the  rate  of  Is.  (24  centw)  per  week  if  the  member 
has  subscribed  3d.  (6  cents)  per  week,  and  Is.  6d.  (37  cents)  per  week 
if  the  subscription  has  been  6d.  (12  cents)  based  on  the  scale  for  every 
year  short  of  sixty -five. 

The  widow  or  dependent  children  of  any  member  who  has  subscribed 
for  less  than  ten  years  to  this  fund  are  entitled  to  a  return  of  the  whole 
amount  of  tlje  member's  payment;  in  the  event  of  the  member  having 
subscribed  for  a  longer  period  than  ten  years  the  widow  or  children 
are  entitled  to  a  return  of  three-fourths  of  the  member's  payments, 
but  if  the  member  has  received  benefit  of  less  amount  than  the  three- 
fourths  of  his  payments,  his  widow  or  children  are  paid  the  diflFerence. 

In  case  a  man  leaves  neither  widow  nor  dependent  children  the 
amount  of  his  contributions  lapses  to  the  fund. 

The  accounts  of  the  various  funds  for  the  year  1902  show  that  3,533 
workmen  contributed  £2,398  13s.  9d.  ($11,673.21),  to  the  superannua- 
tion fund,  and  the  company  £3,264  4s.  Id.  ($15,885.25),  the  payments 
from  the  fund  being  £3,394  17s.  ($16,521.04).  On  January  1,  1908, 
there  was  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  of  £36,636  198.  5d. 
($178,293.82). 

There  were  4,422  contributors  to  the  sick  and  burial  fund,  whose 
piyinents  aggregated  £4,178  17s.  3d.  ($20,336.43),  the  company  con- 
tributing £1,486  5s.  6d.  ($7,232.96)  to  meet  the  deficiency.  This 
entire  amount  was  expended. 

To  tbe  accident  fund  5,544  men  contributed  £501 18s.  3d.  ($2,442.56) 
and  the  company,  £1,120  15s.  ($5,454.13),  the  whole  amount,  with  the 
exception  of  a  balance  of  less  than  $150,  being  used  in  paying  accident 
benefits  and  in  piying  pensions  to  widows  of  workmen  who  lost  their 
lives  ill  th(»  company's  service. 

Mr.  William  Hrace  is  the  vice-president  of  the  South  Wales  Miners' 
Federation  and  a  member  of  the  central  council  of  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion of  (treat  Britain;  he  is  also  a  meml>er  of  the  royal  commission 
appointed  to  in(|uire  into  the  coal  resources  of  Great  Britain,  which 
is  now  sitting.  Mr.  Brace  h>is  never  done  any  work  except  as  a  miner. 
The  territory  of  the  South  Wales  Miners'  Federation  comprises  South 
Whales  and  Monmouthshire,  and,  in  round  figures,  150,000  men  and 
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boys  are  employed.  Practically  every  worker  in  the  mines  is  a 
member  of  the  federation. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  wages  have  been  regulated  by  a  sliding 
i$cHle^  the  selling  price  of  coal  being  the  factor  in  determining  wages. 
The  last  sliding  scale  was  signed  in  1898  to  continue  for  four  years — 
after  a  seventeen-week's  strike  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  better 
wages.  At  the  beginning  of  the  strike  the  men  were  poorly  organ- 
ized and  returned  to  work  without  having  improved  their  condition. 
They  immediately  began  a  systematic  organization  and  affiliated  them- 
selves with  the  national  federation,  which  includes  all  mine  workers 
except  those  working  in  the  Durham  and  Northumberland  coal  fields. 
At  the  end  of  the  four  years  the  sliding-scale  system  was  abolished 
and  there  was  substituted  for  it  a  conciliation  board  to  adjust  the  ques- 
tion of  wages,  with  Viscount  Peel,  the  late  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  the  independent  chairman  of  the  board. 

Lord  Peel's  functions  are  similar  in  some  respects  to  those  of  Lord 
Davey,  as  chairman  of  the  Durham  Miners'  Association,  already 
described,  but  Lord  Peel  possesses  power  only  to  decide  for  or  against 
any  direct  proposition  presented  to  him,  and  does  not  enjoy  the  power 
to  deviate  by  way  of  awarding  a  less  amount  of  advance  or  reduction 
which  either  side  may  have  demanded.  The  result  of  this  new  system 
in  a  sense  revolutionized  conditions  existing  in  the  South  Wales  coal 
fields,  and  has  led  to  work  having  been  continued  since  that  time  with- 
out any  stoppage  caused  by  disagreements  between  employers  and 
the  men.  The  organization  of  the  men  led  to  a  similar  and  equally 
powerful  organization  on  the  part  of  the  colliery  owners. 

Without^  question,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Brace,  trade  unionism  not 
only  has  improved  the  condition  of  the  miners,  but  also  has  demon- 
strated its  beneficial  influence  in  preventing  strikes  or  lockouts.  ''At 
every  colliery,"  he  explained,  ''  there  is  what  is  known  as  a  works 
conMnittee,  which  has  power  to  deal  with  local  disputes  and  discuss  the 
various  questions  which  are  constantly  arising.  In  the  case  of  the 
failure  of  the  works  committee  to  agree  with  the  representative  of 
the  owner  and  adjust  differences,  resort  is  had  to  one  of  the  general 
officers  of  the  Miners'  Federation,  who  meets  the  niunager;  and  in  the 
event  of  these  two  men  being  unable  to  agree  the  case  comes  before 
the  conciliation  board.  The  result  is  shown  in  verv  few  strikes,  and 
those  of  such  a  trivial  character  that  the\"  are  hardly  worth}^  of  notice." 

1  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  moral  and  educational  value  of  the  trade 
union.  There  is  hardly  a  mining  village  without  its  institute  contain- 
ing gymnasium,  billiard  room,  library,  and  other  accommodations  for 
the  rei'reation  and  improvement  of  the  men,  which  is  supported  by  the 

t'oint  contributions  of  men  and  employers,  but  is  exclusively  controlled 
)y  the  men.  These  institutes  have  done  much  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  men  and  are  only  a  part  of  the  educational  and  progressive 
work  which  is  such  a  distinguishing  feature  of  trade  unionism.     As 
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a  result  of  the  men  being  organized  into  unions  they  acquire  a  larger 
and  wider  knowledge  of  affairs,  because  at  their  meetings  not  only  are 
practical  (]uestions  affecting  the  trade  discussed,  but  also  politics,  eco- 
nomics, and  the  other  leading  topics  of  the  day,  the  leaders  of  the 
union  acting  as  teachers. 

Mr.  Brace  was  asked  if  in  his  opinion  the  masters  as  a  body  could 
abolish  the  union  would  they  do  so,  to  which  he  answered: 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  while  some  would,  owinj^  to  their  preju- 
dice against  the  union  and  their  dislike  of  it  and  its  methods,  the 
mjijorit\'  of  employers  would  not,  because  they  believe  that  it  is  the 
union  which  makes  collective  bargaining  possible,  and  collective  bar- 
gaining is  better  than  individual  bargaining.  With  the  union  employ- 
ers can  deal  with  employees  as  a  body;  if  there  was  no  union  each 
employer  would  have  to  deal  with  each  employee  separately. 

Labor  leaders,  that  is  the  most  progressive  and  sensible,  are  opposed 
to  anything  that  will  lead  to  a  stoppage  of  work,  because  they  know 
that  ultimately  the  cost  will  fall  upon  the  workmen.  They  realize 
that  it  is  for  their  own  interest  to  help  their  emplo3'ers  to  make  money, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  share  in  their  good  fortune. 

The  South  Wales  Federation  prohibits  the  working  of  union  men 
with  nonunion  men  because  they  believe  it  is  a  dishonest  practice. 
They  say  that  the  nonunion  men  obtain  all  the  advantage  which  has 
been  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  union,  and  therefore  if  a  man  profits 
by  what  has  l)een  won  for  him  hy  the  union  it  is  only  right  and  proper 
that  he  should  belong  to  the  union  and  give  it  his  material  and  finan- 
cial support.  The  grievance  of  the  union  men  is  not  against  the  em- 
ployers, but  against  the  nonunion  men,  and  to  force  the  nonunionists 
into  the  union  they  are  prepared  to  go  to  the  length  of  striking  if 
necessarv. 

Mr.  Brace  asserts  that  his  union  lias  never  attempted  to  restrict  out- 
put, interfered  in  the  management  of  the  business,  or  objected  to  the 
use  of  machinerv. 

The  second  largest  trade  union  in  Great  Britain,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  Iw^cause  of  the  intimate  relations  existing  Iwtween  its  mem- 
bers and  the  public  at  large,  is  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
Servants,  with  a  memlM»rship  of  f)(»,fKX).  Its  general  wHTetary  and 
executive  officer  is  Mr.  Richard  1^11,  member  of  Parliament  for  Derby 
in  the  hil)or  int<»rest,  a  man  of  gn»at  intelligence  and  breadth  of  view. 
Mr.  Bell,  like  all  other  trade-union  leaders  in  Great  Britain,  is  a  prac 
tical  meml>er  of  the  craft  which  he  represents,  and  for  man}'  years 
worked  on  the  railroad  as  a  guard  (conductor)  and  in  other  capacities. 
All  his  influence  has  U^en  directed  against  strikes  and  in  favor  of 
averting  strikes  unless  a  strike  was  the  only  remaining  remedy  to  redress 
wrongs.  Recognizing  the  union  as  an  educational  and  social  force,  a 
force  which  has  lx»en  mutually  l>eneficial  for  both  (*apital  and  labor, 
his  efforts  have  been  exerted  toward  the  exercise  of  conciliation  when- 
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ever  possible,  and  in  bringing  about  a  better  and  more  intelligent 
understanding  between  the  man  who  pays  and  the  man  who  is  paid. 

In  a  discussion  on  trade  unionism  in  general  and  the  work  of  his 
society  more  especially,  Mr.  Bell  said  that  the  imion  had  undoubtedly 
been  an  advantage  to  employers,  because  it  had  enabled  them  to 
deal  with  their  men  collectively,  through  oflicers  of  the  union,  rather 
than  with  individuals,  which  was  not  only  a  saving  of  time  and  labor, 
but  was  also  much  more  satisfactory  in  reaching  definite  results. 
The  question  of  so-called  "compulsory  arbitration"  was  mentioned  to 
Mr.  IJell,  who  said  that  he  did  not  favor  the  scheme  because  he  did 
not  believe  that  it  would  produce  practi(*al  results.  What  Mr.  Bell 
does  most  emphatically  support  is  a  method  of  settling  disputes,  or 
perhaps  it  might  be  more  correct  to  term  it  a  method  to  prevent  dis- 
agreements, by  wliat  he  terms  "compulsory  conciliation."  To  cai*ry 
this  idea  into  effect  Mr.  Bell  has  introduced  into  Parliament  a  bill, 
which  applies  only  to  railways,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  a  strike 
or  a  lockout  to  take  place  until  after  the  matter  has  been  submitted  to 
a  board  of  conciliation.  The  full  text  of  Mr.  Bell's  bill  will  be  found 
in  Appendix  B. 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  his  society,  Mr.  Bell  says,  approve 
the  bill  and  would  like  to  see  it  enacted  into  law,  but  owing  to  the 
opposition  of  the  employers  no  action  has  as  yet  been  taken  on  the 
measure.  Mr.  Bell  is  frank  enough  to  say  that  a  great  majority  of 
strikes  are  due  to  the  stubbornness  or  stupidity  displayed  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  and  anything  that  would  substitute  a  rational  method  for 
passion,  prejudice,  or  ignorance  would  be  an  immense  gain  to  society. 
In  view  of  the  Taff  Vale  decision  it  is  quite  natural  that  Mr.  Bell 
should  deeply  deplore  the  tendency  of  "  government  b}'  injunction." 
The  usi^  of  the  process  of  injunction  is  regarded  b}'  Mr.  Bell,  in  com- 
mon with  other  labor  leaders,  ba  a  misuse  and  perversion,  and  danger- 
ous to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  liell  points  out  that  the  union  has  been  of  immense  advantage 
to  the  workingman.     lie  said: 

It  has  done  a  very  great  deal  for  him.  It  has  elevated  him  generall>'; 
it  has  improved  his  wages;  it  has  raised  his  standard  as  a  worker;  it 
bsLs  reduced  his  hours,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  hours  of  workmen 
in  Great  Britain  are  lower  than  in  any  other  country,  due  solely  to  trade 
unionism  and  the  agitation  which  we  have  carried  on  in  favor  of  a 
reduction  of  time.  1  think  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  no  emplovcr  will 
spontaneously  increase  wages  or  reduce  hours.  In  other  words,  what- 
ever he  has  given  in  that  direction  he  has  been  made  to  give,  partly 
owing  to  the  force  of  public  opinion;  but  public  opinion  rias  smiply 
liecome  an  effective  force  after  we  have  crystallized  that  opinion. 

In  various  ways  the  trade  unions  have  raised  the  standard  of  the 
workingman,  and  in  no  other  direction  has  it  done  so  much  as  in  incul- 
cating the  virtue  of  temperance.     1  believe  I  do  not  exaggerate  when 
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I  say  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  trade-union  leaders  are  total  abstainers; 
of  seven  general  oflieers  of  this  society  five  are  strict  temperance  men. 
Trade  unionism  sets  its  face  against  drunkenness,  because  it  knows  per- 
haps better  than  any  other  organized  agents  of  society  the  evils  of  intem- 
fx*Tance  and  the  mischief  that  is  caused  by  drunkenness.  Trade  unionism 
las  always  taken  an  active  part  i  n  all  outside  movements  that  might  in  any 
way  be  a  benefit  to  the  great  body  of  wage  workers,  such  as  the  housing 
problem,  temperance  reform,  old-age  pensions,  etc.,  and  it  has  by  coop- 
emtion  been  the  means  of  men  owning  their  homes  and  thereby  enabling 
thorn  to  acquire  a  provision  for  their  old  age.  It  has  encoui*aged  thrift, 
good-fellowship,  charity;  it  has  brought  men  into  closer  relation  with 
each  other,  which  has  made  them  more  tolerant,  and,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  more  humane.  Roughly  speaking  D5  per  cent  of  the  mem- 
bers of  trade  unions  are  also  members  of  friendly  societies,  w^hich  is 
absolute  proof  that  our  men  are  becoming  more  saving  and  displaying 
a  broader  spirit  of  fellowship. 

Not  less  valuable  has  been  the  work  of  the  ti*adc  union  in  encourag- 
ing better  work.  Our  union  will  not  pay  benefits  to  a  man  who  has 
been  dismissed  because  his  work  has  been  badly  i>erformed,  and  we  have 
always  impressed  upon  our  men  that  they  must  do  their  very  best  in 
whatever  capacity  tiiey  may  be  placed.  It  has  Ix^en  often  asserted  that 
the  tendeniry  of  trade  unionism  in  fixing  a  standard  wage  is  to  level 
down  the  Iwst  man  to  the  plane  of  the  worst,  but  that  I  deny.  We  do 
not  fix  the  maximum  wage,  but  simply  the  minimum,  and  it  is  left  to 
the  employer  to  i%iy  the  employee  whatever  additional  wage  ho  is 
deemed  worthy  of  as  compared  with  the  employee  of  lower  capacity. 
Intelligent  employers  recognize  this  and  reward  it  b}-  compensating 
the  better  workman:  thus  tiie  locomotive  engineer  who  by  more  care 
and  greater  skill  can  cover  a  certain  mileage  with  a  smaller  consump- 
tion of  coal  than  one  who  burns  more  coal,  and  thereby  decreases  the 
cost  of  operation,  receives  on  some  railways  a  ))onus  l)ased  on  the 
amount  of  money  saved.  I  think  it  may  l>e  said  that  ever\'^  man,  speak- 
ing gen<'mlly,  of  course,  is  anxious  to  do  the  l)est  work"  that  he  can, 
provided  he  knows  that  his  work  will  l)e  properly  recognized. 

We  have  seldom  opposed  the  use  of  machinery;  we  have  never 
objected  to  larger  IcK'omotives  and  tracks,  which  are  an  economy  and 
facilitate  trafiic,  but  we  do  claim  that  when  such  improvements  are 
introduced  they  should  be  of  mutual  advantage  and  the  men  as  well  as 
the  employer  should  receive*  some  of  the  Iwjnefits.  A  larger  engine 
hauls  a  greater  numlwr  of  wagons  [cars],  which  imi)oses  on  the  engineer 
greater  resiK)nsibility  and  greater  labor.  Now  it  is  not  fair  in  such 
cases  that  the  engine  driver  should  be  paid  no  additional  wages.  If 
employers  will  frankly  recognize  that  when,  through  the  introduction 
of  machinery  or  other  improved  methods,  they  add  to  their  gains  a 
perc(»ntage  at  least  of  that  gain  should  go  to  the  men  who  make  the 
use  of  that  machinery  i)ossible,  the  friction  which  has  often  arisen 
lH»twecn  employers  ancl  (employees  over  the  use  of  machinery  will 
disap|)ear. 

You  ask  me  whether  employers  generally,  if  they  possessed  the 
power,  would  abolish  the  trade  union.  I  <*an  only  say  to  that,  in  my 
opinion,  one-half  of  them  would  and  the  other  half  would  not. 

So  far  as  our  own  organization  is  concerned,  we  work  on  absolutely 
pea<-eable  terms  with  nonunion  men;  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  for  anj'one 
to  distinguish  between  union  and  nonunion  men  in  their  daily  inter- 


course,  and,  so  far  as  my  experience  and  knowledge  go,  that  is  the 
pra^'tice  of  the  better  class  of  trade  unions  in  this  country. 

Mr.  David  Alfred  Thomas,  for  the  last  fifteen  years  senior  Liberal 
member  of  Parliament  for  Merthyr  Tj- dvil,  the  largest  mining  con- 
stituency in  Great  Britain,  has  for  many  years  been  what  is  known  as 
an  independent  coal  operator,  that  is,  he  is  not  a  member  of  any 
employers^  federation,  but  deals  directly  with  his  men. 

•'You  are  fully  a  generation  behind  us  in  America  in  the  relations 
affecting  labor  and  capital,"  was  the  opening  remark  of  Mr.  Thomas, 
when  asked  to  give  his  views  on  the  question  under  consideration,  and 
he  continued  as  follows: 

In  England  the  employers  do  not  object  to  meeting  the  men  to  dis- 
cuss conditions  of  employment;  in  fact,  they  regard  that  as  a  part  of 
the  business.  The  influence  of  the  times,  good  or  bad,  is  far  more 
potent  on  wages  and  the  relations  between  emplo^^er  and  employee 
than  is  any  organization.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  employer, 
broadly  speaking,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  union  has  exercised  an 
influence  for  good  because  it  has  established  better  relations  between 
the  two  sides  and  has  put  in  force  collective  bargaining,  which  is  a 
thing  much  more  to  be  desired  than  individual  dealings.  For  these 
reasons  the  union  has  my  approval. 

So  far  as  the  South  Wales  collier}^  owners  are  concerned,  the  demands 
of  the  union  for  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  have  enabled  the 
owners  to  insist  upon  and  obtain  higher  prices  for  their  coal.  Prior  to 
that  time  the  owners  fought  each  other  and  cut  prices  in  their  competi- 
tive efforts,  so  that  it  became  a  common  sa3ung  that  the  coal  business 
was  either  a  feast  or  a  famine;  either  great  profits  were  made  or  else 
the  business  was  conducted  virtuall}-  at  a  loss.  In  the  time  of  large 
returns  the  men  obtained  a  little  of  the  advantage,  })ut  when  prices 
fell  the  wages  of  the  men  were  of  course  reduced.  The  owners  have 
DOW  discovered  that  they  are  able  to  obtain  better  prices  by  acting 
practically  in  concert,  although  there  is  no  trust,  and  have  no  objection 
to  paying  l)etter  wag(»s  when  they  know  that  the  cost  of  producing  the 
cow  bears  a  fixed  relation  to  its  selling  price;  therefore  tne  increase  of 
wi^es  does  not  fall  upon  them. 

HI  South  Wales,  in  the  coal-mining  industry,  the  union  has  raised 
little  objwtion,  if  any,  to  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery,  but  then 
it  should  l>e  added  that  practically  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  substi- 
tute machinery  for  manual  process.  The  effect  of  unionism  has  not 
been  to  make  the  men  loiter  over  their  work,  or  to  induce  them  to  do 
as  little  as  possible  for  the  wages  they  receive. 

There  is  a  very  human  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  collier,  not 
unknown  in  other  walks  of  life,  to  take  life  easier  as  income  improves, 
but,  except  in  a  few  cases — such  as  where  men  are  on  da}^  work  prior 
to  the  fixing  of  the  cutting  price  in  a  new  colliery  or  seam,  and  nave 
limited  the  output  with  a  view  to  influencing  a  settlement — I  have 
never  known  it  to  take  the  form  of  what  may  bo  called  "ca'  canny," 
though  very  possibly  the  man  who  works  exceptionally  hard  and 
remains  long  hours  ma}^  not  l)e  regarded  with  the  most  friendly  eye 
by  the  le.ss  energetic  man  in  the  neighlx)ring  stall,  who  might  look 
upon  it  as  bad  form  and  express  himself  accordingly.     The  effect  of 
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the  general  disposition  to  take  things  more  easily  in  good  times  can  not 
be  measured  statistically  because  tne  output  per  inaividual  in  periods 
of  depression  is  necessarily  diminished  by  the  stoppage  of  the  colliery 
from  want  of  trade. 

Of  recent  years  perhaps  more  friction  has  existed  between  London 
comvx)sitors  and  their  employers  than  in  any  other  industry.  The 
employers  bitterly  complain  of  the  tyranny  of  the  men  and  the  attempts 
they  have  continually  made  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  typesetting 
machines.  When  finally  the  men  were  forced  to  yield  to  the  march  of 
improvement  and  found  that  they  could  not  continue  to  set  up  news- 
papers and  certain  kinds  of  book  work  by  the  antiquated  method 
of  hand  composition,  they  deprived  the  employer  of  the  economy  of 
machiner}'  ])y  restricting  output  and  imposing,  arbitrary,  tyrannical, 
and  foolish  regulations  governing  the  use  of  machines. 

Many  of  the  largest  printers  in  London,  including  several  of  the 
most  prominent  daily  newspapers,  are  membei"s  of  the  Master  Printers' 
Association,  of  which  Maj.  Vane  Stow  is  the  secretary.  Talking  about 
the  relations  between  employers  and  men,  Major  Stow  gave  it  Jis  his 
opinion  that  in  the  past  the  trade  union  was  possibly  a  l)eneficial  insti- 
tution as  it  relieved  the  worker  from  the  tyranny  of  the  employer, 
but  such  tyranny  never  existed  in  the  printing  trade,  and  until  a  few 
years  ago  the  relations  lx?tween  employers  and  men  were  friendly,  as 
it  was  not  often  that  the  power  possessed  by  either  side  was  abused.  Of 
recent  years  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  printers'  union  has  been  man- 
aged on  different  linos;  it«meml>ers  have  manifested  a  tyrannical  dispo- 
sition, and  the  union  is  constantly  making  new  demands  and  seeking 
fresh  interpretations  of  agreements  or  rules  that  have  been  ac*ceptcd 
by  both  sides. 

Major  Stow  complained  of  the  injury  that  the  union  has  done  in 
restricting  output  and  in  compelling  employers  to  make  use  of  a  larger 
number  of  men  than  is  actually  necessaiy  or  would  l>e  required  if  the 
men  were  permitted  to  obtain  the  full  output  from  their  machines. 
Like  many  other  men  who  discuss  the  lalx>r  question  from  the  stand- 
point of  capital  and  the  employer.  Major  Stow  believes  that  the  effect 
of  the  trade  union  has  been  to  destroy  incentive  among  the  men,  and 
that  unionism  offers  no  inducement  to  the  best  and  most  competent 
workman  to  work  up  to  his  full  power.  On  the  other  hand,  he  admits 
that  the  union  has  been  of  benelit  in  that  it  has  substituted  collective 
for  individual  bargaining,  and  collective  Iwrgaining  he  regards  as  an 
advance  over  individual  negotiation,  as  it  enables  the  two  sides  to  meet 
each  othrr  through  representiitive  bodies.  Asked  the  direct  question 
whether,  in  )iis  opinion,  employers  as  a  rule  would  al>olish  the  union 
if  thov  had  the  power  to  do  so,  Major  Stow  said  he  would  not  like  to 
answer  the  question  In^cause  so  much  would  depend  on  individual 
employers,  but  even  if  the  union  were  atolished,  he  thought  it  would 
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be  necessary  for  something  to  be  substituted  in  its  place  for  the  con- 
venience of  having  collective  rather  than  individual  bargaining. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  mast  influential  newspapers  in  London  is  the 
Morning  Post,  of  which  Lord  Glenesk  is  the  sole  proprietor.  At  the 
time  when  Lord  Glenesk  became  its  owner  the  paper  was  neither  as 
influential  nor  as  profitable  as  it  is  to-day,  but  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
benevolence  and  wise  liberality  in  trying  to  make  the  relations  between 
himself  and  his  employees  as  friendly  as  possible,  he  unionized  the 
composing  room.  Ijord  Glenesk  voices  the  feeling  of  many  employers 
in  England,  and  especially  those  employers  who  have  to  deal  with 
printers.  He  says  he  has  no  hostility  to  the  union  or  unionism  in  gen- 
eral; on  the  contrary,  he  would  do  everything  in  his  power  to  encour- 
age the  union  if  the  union  would  confine  itself  to  its  legitimate 
functions.  It  is  because  the  union  often  attempts  to  interfere  with 
matters  with  which  it  has  no  concern,  and  to  restrict  and  hamper  busi- 
ness operations,  that  employers  are  f requentl}^  forced  to  regaixl  the 
union  as  inimical  not  only  to  the  interests  of  the  employer  but  also 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  men.  Despite  the  efforts  of  a  just  and 
liberal  employer  to  treat  his  men  properl}^  on  the  part  of  the  unions 
there  are  a  number  of  small  things  that  constantly  arise  which  in  the 
aggregate  spell  hostility.  What  an  emplo3'^er  objects  to  perhaps  more 
than  anything  else  is  that,  although  the  relations  existing  between 
himself  and  his  men  ma}'^  be  of  the  most  satisfactory  chai'acter,  the 
men  will  go  out  on  a  strike  in  sympath}"  with  other  men  employed  in 
quite  another  line  of  trade. 

Lord  Glenesk  points  out  that  labor  makes  the  mistake  of  believing 
that  it  is  capital,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind, 
and  it  becomes  capital  only  when  the  product  of  lal)or  is  turned  into 
money.  Labor  is  not  capital,  and  for  labor  to  consider  itself  capital 
leads  to  a  confusion  of  ideas  and  involves  the  correct  functions  of  both. 

Lord  Glenesk  takes  issUte  with  the  trade-union  leaders  that  the  pres- 
ent improved  condition  of  the  British  workman  in  the  matter  of  higher 
wages  and  reduced  hours  is  the  result  of  unionism.  He  ascribes  this 
better  state  of  affairs  to  the  general  prosperity  not  only  of  Great 
Britain,  but  also  of  the  world  at  large;  to  the  fact  that  the  world  is 
incomparably  richer  to-day  than  it  was  half  a  century  ago,  which  has 
lieen  brought  about  by  the  advancement  of  science  and  improvement 
in  the  mechanical  arts,  and  because  the  various  countries  of  the  world 
are  no  longer  detached  and  isolated,  but,  by  steam,  cable,  telegraph, 
and  other  means  of  communication,  are  brought  into  close  contact. 
This  has  enormously  increased  the  general  wc^alth  and  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  in  that  wealth  the  workingman  has  shared,  as  has  everybody 
elise,  and  he  lives  Ixitter  to-day  precisel}'  as  do  all  other  classes,  because 
science  and  the  inarch  of  improvement  havci^  made  that  poasible. 

Instead  of  having  helped  British  industry,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord 
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Glenesk,  the  unions  have  hampered  it,  because  of  the  unnecessary 
restrictions  which  they  have  placed  upon  employers  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  introduction  of  machinery.  This  has  been  especially  so 
in  the  case  of  the  printers,  who,  by  every  means  in  thejr  power, 
opposed  the  introduction  of  typesetting  machines,  and  when  finally  they 
were  forced  to  yield  they  still  prevented  the  full  l>enefit  to  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  the  machines  by  imposing  restrictions  which  obstructed 
their  full  output,  or  required  that  an  unnecessary  number  of  men  should 
be  employed  in  their  manipulation.  Lord  Glenesk  also  believes  that  the 
result  of  trade  unionism  has  been  to  reduce  the  worker  to  a  dead  level 
instead  of  affording  the  intelligent  or  ambitious  man  the  opportunity  to 
rise.  An  army  in  motion,  to  use  his  simile,  moves  at  the  pace  of  its 
slowest  unit,  because  it  has  to  make  progress  as  a  compact  organization. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  trade  union.  There  is  a  certain  pace  set,  and  that 
pace  is  the  pace  not  of  the  fastest  but  of  the  slowest,  the  result  being 
that  the  man  who  could  move  fast<*r  is  prevented  by  the  rules  of  his 
union  from  exceeding  the  pace  of  the  slowest,  or  least  intelligent,  or 
least  cai)able,  of  the  army  of  workers.  ''1  can  only  repeat,"  Lord 
Glenesk  added  in  conclusion,  *' that  while  I  am  not  hostile  to  the  union 
so  long  as  it  does  anything  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  men  and 
bett(M-  the  relations  between  them  and  their  employers,  I  object  to  it 
only  when  the  union  departs  from  its  proper  field  and  attempts  to 
invade  the  domain  of  the  employer.  If  instead  of  doing  that  the 
unions  would,  for  instance,  teach  their  meml)ers  how  to  cook,  if  it 
would  take  some  of  them  to  France  and  let  the  British  workman  see 
how  much  Iw^tter  the  French  workman  lives  on  less  money,  I  think  it 
would  do  an  immense  amount  of  good." 

For  twent}'  years  Mr.  J.  W.  Shackleton,  at  the  present  time  mem- 
l)er  of  Parliaiuent  for  Clitheroe,  lianc^shire,  was  a  weaver  in  the  cotton 
mills,  and  for  ten  years  prior  to  his  election  to  Parliament  was  the 
secn»tiirv  of  the  Darweii  Weavers'  Asscwiation  of  Lancashire,  and  is 
now  the  vice-presidt»nt  of  the  Northern  Counties  Amalgamate<I  Weav- 
ei-s"  Association,  with  a  meml)ership  of  JK),CMM}  men,  women,  and 
^ 'young  i>ersons,"  all  of  whom  work  in  the  cotton  textile  trade. 

Ill  Lancitshin*  in  the  cotton  trade  there  is  a  joint  conmiittee  composed 
of  ojxM'ators  and  emplo\'ers  whose  functions  are  to  settle  all  questions 
relating  to  wages  and  the  conditions  of  la}K)r.  There  is  also  a  Ixxly 
known  as  the  Textile  AsscH'iation,  which  includes  in  its  memY>crship  all 
of  the  various  textile  societies  embnicing  the  different  bnmches  of  the 
tnule  cotton  spinners,  cardroom  workers,  overUmkers  (fixers,  in 
America),  wt»avers,  twistc»rs,  dniw(»i>i,  and  bleachers.  This  association 
deals  s«)l(»ly  with  legislative  mattcTs,  that  is,  all  (juestions  coming  before 
Parliament,  but  not  with  trade  dispute's.  Th(»  employers  have  a  simi- 
lar organization  <'all(»d  the  Kmployers'  Parliamentary  Council,  and  as 
occa.sion  demands  it  these  two  bodies  meet  for  discussion  and  agreement. 
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The  creation  of  these  two  organizations,  representing  both  employers 
and  employees,  Mr..Shackleton  regards  as  an  excellent  arrangement, 
and  he  thinks  they  have  on  many  occasions  prevented  strife  and 
averted  war.  He  points  out  that  properly  speaking  they  are  boards 
of  conciliation  and  not  of  arbitration;  their  function  is  to  trv  to  har- 
Dionize  difficulties  when  they  exist;  but,  of  course,  if  all  other  means 
have  been  exhausted  and  an  agreement  is  not  reached  there  is  only  one 
resource  left,  that  is,  to  fight  in  the  usual  way  by  means  of  a  strike. 

The  Northern  Counties  Amalganmted  Weavers'  Association  is  the 
central  body.  Each  town  in  the  Lancashire  cotton  district  has  its  local 
union,  which,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  autonomous  and  is  gov- 
erned by  a  committee  elected  b}^  the  men,  members  of  that  union. 
An3'body  working  in  the  trade  is  eligible  to  membership.  The  scale 
of  prices  governing  the  trade  is  fixed  by  joint  agreement  between 
i^ommittees  of  employers  and  the  Northern  Counties  Amalgamated 
Weavers'  Association,  and  that  list  governs  prices  in  all  branches  of 
the  cotton  weaving  or  manufacturing  departments;  the  scale  continu- 
ing for  an  indefinite  period,  but  subject  to  change  at  any  time  by 
mutual  consent,  or  if  no  common  basis  of  agreement  can  be  reached 
both  sides  have  the  alternative  in  the  usual  way,  that  is,  by  a  lockout 
on  the  part  of  the  employers  or  a  strike  on  the  part  of  the  employees. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  scale  under  which  the  men  are 
now  working  went  into  effect  in  1892,  and  since  then  there  has  been 
only  one  modification,  which  was  an  advance  of  2^  per  cent  to  the 
operatives  in  1898.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a 
long  period  of  peace  in  the  I^ncashire  cotton  trade.  Other  ])ranches 
of  the  trade,  spinners,  carders,  and  so  forth,  are  working  under  similar 
agreements. 

ITie  genend  position  assumed  by  the  Weavers'  Association,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Shackleton,  is  that  neither  operatives  nor  employers  have  the 
right  materially  to  modif}'  this  scale  without  giving  an  opportunity  to 
the  J<>int  committee  to  adjust  the  matter.  All  questions  affecting  the 
tnide  are  discussed  once  a  month  at  a  council  meeting  held  in  various 
parts  of  Ijancashire,  but  which  sitsusuall}'  in  Manchester,  as  being  the 
most  central  ix>int.  This  council  is  composed  of  one  representative  for 
every  1,000  meml)ers.  There  is  a  central  committee  consisting  of  11 
members  elected  bv  l>allot  bv  the  central  council;  its  mem])crs  hold 
office  for  twelve  months,  one-half  of  the  council  retiring  (»very  six 
months,  but  eligible  for  reelection. 

It  has  IxMin  stated  that  the  local  s(K»ieties  or  unions  enjoy  an  autono- 
mous form  of  government.  This  liberty  of  action  extends  to  the 
fixing  of  the  rate  scale,  the  scale  not  l)eing  uniform  in  all  districts, 
but  being  governed  by  local  and  other  conditions.  The  local  societies 
also  pay  the  local  benefits  in  case  of  sickness  or  other  causcvs,  and  have 
iu  som4^  cases  sanctioned  local  strikes,  but  such  a  strike  is  ultm  vires 
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unle««  it  has  been  passed  upon  and  received  the  approval  of  the  central 
IxkI}'.  The  policy  of  the  central  body  is  to  stand  aloof  and  not  to 
interfere  unless  its  aid  is  evoked  by  one  or  both  of  the  contestants.  In 
that  case  it  intervenes,  but  it  never  tenders  the  exercise  of  its  good 
offices  unless  they  have  been  sought. 

Mr.  Shackleton  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  union  has  been 
of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  men,  and  also  of  great  benefit  to 
the  einployei's.  It  has  helped  the  men  because  the  union  has  become 
an  effective  power  and  that  power  can  be  enforced  if  necessary;  it  has 
been  of  <'idvantage  to  the  employers,  because  it  has  provided  a  means 
for  both  sides  to  get  together,  and  the  fact  that  the  emploj^ers  meet  the 
men  through  the  joint  committee  proves  this.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  unions,  in  the  belief  of  Mr.  Shackleton,  wages  would  have  had  a 
tendency  to  go  down  mther  than  to  have  advanced,  as  individual  em- 
ployers would  have  taken  advantage  of  the  nec*essities  of  their  men,  and 
would  have  reduced  wages,  which  would  have  led  to  all  employers 
doing  the  same  thing.  The  union  has  been  the  means  of  reducing  the 
hours  of  labor,  which  has  l^een  done  by  organized  effort,  and  which 
has  resulted  in  all  men  engaged  in  the  trade,  whether  union  or  non- 
union, receiving  the  same  benefits.  Here,  as  in  many  other  trades, 
union  and  nonunion  men  work  side  by  side,  although  the  union  men 
naturally  try  to  make  converts  of  the  nonunion  men  to  the  doctrine 
and  principles  of  unionism. 

The  condition  of  workers  in  the  textile  trade  has  been  improved  to 
the  extent  that  unionism,  Mr.  Shackleton  asserts,  has  raised  the  gen- 
eral standard.  The  union  has  not  restricted  the  use  of  labor-saving 
machinery;  but,  to  use  his  words,  'Sve  believe  that  whenever  labor- 
saving  machinery  is  employed,  which  means  an  increase  in  profits  to 
the  employer,  we  should  obtain  our  share,  whatever  it  may  be,  either 
b}^  receiving  In^tter  wages  or  by  a  reduction  of  hours.  In  other  words, 
we  do  not  regard  it  as  fair  that  the  workingman,  by  the  use  of  machin- 
ery, should  be  exploited  solel}'  for  the  benefit  of  the  employer.  Only 
to  that  extent  iiin  it  be  fairly  said  that  any  objection  has  l)eea  raised 
to  the  use  of  anv  form  of  machinerv;  and  wherever  its  introduction 
has  }>eeii  followed  by  the  men  profiting  in  some  degree  with  the  profit 
of  the  employer  no  objection  has  been  made."' 

In  lst»7  scmie  of  the  largest  employers  of  labor  in  the  United  King- 
dom form(»d  the  IjalH)r  Protection  Association,  which  was  primarily 
intended  to  enable  a  scientific  study  to  be  made  of  the  causes  relating 
to  trade  disputes  g(»nenilly,  but  which  shortly  after  itH  organization, 
and  since  then,  materially  widened  the  scope  of  its  action.  Not  lonjf 
after  its  formation  the  great  strike  of  th(»  engineers  ocn^urred  and  the 
association  supplied  nonunion  men  to  those  firms  which  were  at  war 
with  the  union,  and  also  took  measures  to  furnish  police  protection  for 
tin*  nonunion  lal>or.     In  1898  there  was  formed  the  Employers'  Fiirlia- 
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mentary  Council,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  watching  legislation 
affiH.'tiog  employers.  The  two  associations  are  separate  bodies,  but 
they  work  in  unison  and  many  members  are  members  of  both. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Read,  the  assistant  secretary  of  both  the  Labor  Protec- 
tit>n  Association  and  the  Emplo^^ers'  Parliamentar}'^  Council,  speaking 
in  hi«  official  capacity,  gave  the  views  of  these  great  representative 
hcKlies  of  employers  regarding  the  trade  unions.     He  says: 

The  unions  have  undoubtedly  certain  useful  functions,  and  no 
employer  objects  to  the  union  so  long  as  it  confines  Itself  to  those 
functions  that  are  useful  and  legitimate,  but  what  the  employer  does 
object  to  is  the  union  exercising  its  power  to  restrict  output;  to  inter- 
fere with  the  proper  conduct  of  business,  and  especially  to  interfere 
with  men  who  do  not  belong  to  the  union,  who  do  not  want  to  belong 
to  it^  but  who,  owing  to  this  interference  and  coercion,  are  made  to 
join  it.  Without  doubt  the  unions  have  been  an  injury  to  British 
indu?*tr}'  by  restricting  output,  by  imposing  unnecessary  regulations, 
and  by  trj-ing  to  prevent  tne  introduction  of  labor-saving  and  other 
machinery.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  {X)int  to  any  documentary  evi- 
dence that  would  sustain  these  allegations,  but  we  consider  that  the 
fact  ba^  been  clearly  established  by  the  conduct  of  men  in  union  work- 
shops; and  when,  as  has  sometimes  happened,  the  union  men  in  those 
shops  have  been  displaced  by  nonunion  men,  the  gain  has  been  shown 
by  a  large  increase  of  the  output. 

*  It  has  been  freguently  asserted  by  union  men  that  the  union  has 
been  of  great  benefit  because  it  has  led  to  the  substitution  of  collective 
for  individual  bargaining,  and  if  collective  bargaining  is  a  good  thin^, 
then  the  unions  have  served  a  useful  purpose.  But  we  deny  that  it 
has  been  for  the  real  advantage  of  the  men,  and  we  contend  that  it 
has  had  the  effect  of  depressing  the  l)est  worker  to  the  level  of  the 
worst;  and  it  ha8  lx»en  especially  bad  for  the  good  man  who,  left  to 
himself,  would  have  gone  ahead,  but  who,  under  the  restrictive  rules 
of  the  union,  becomes  of  no  greater  value  than  the  least  effective 
workman.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  unions  have  been 
of  advantage  to  the  men  on  what  may  be  termed  the  provident  side — 
that  is,  in  enabling  them  to  save  and  to  make  a  provision  for  sickness 
and  old  age. 

It  is  also  claimed  by  the  unions  as  one  of  the  things  to  justif  v  their 
exisl4»nce  that,  largely  owing  to  their  efforts,  there  1ms  been  an  increase 
of  wages  and  a  decrease  of  hours.  This  I  hold  not  to  be  due  to  the 
unions,  but  to  purely  economic  causes.  The  general  increase  of  wages 
may  be  traced  to  the  general  increased  wealth  of  the  country  and  the 
world  at  large,  and  also  to  the  rise  of  the  standard  of  comfort.  It  is 
significant  that  the  increase  of  wages  is  greater  among  unorgani^jgd^ 
labor  than  with  organized^  and  possibl}*  in  no  clavss  has  the  increase 
boeo  90  hirge  as  among  domestic  servants,  who  of  course  are  totally' 
Lnorganizeo. 

In  my  opinion  it  would  be  better  for  trade  at  large  if  there  were  no 
unions,* and  yet  I  can  not  sa}'  that  all  employers  would  abolish  the 
unions  if  they  had  the  power  to  do  so.  Some  of  tliom  w^ould  not, 
because  they  believe  that  it  is  more  advantageous  for  them  as  employers 
to  treat  with  the  unions  as  the  representatives  of  the  great  body  of 
workers  than  for  them  to  deal  with  individuals. 
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Referring  to  the  Taff  Vale  decision  and  its  effect  upon  unions  and 
union  lal)or  generally,  Mr.  Read  advanced  the  opinion  tliat  it  would 
have  the  tendency  to  keep  in  check  what  employers  regard  as  the 
worst  features  of  trade  unionism  and  make  the  leaders  more  cautious; 
that  in  the  future,  when  a  strike  o<*curs,  the  unions  would  l)e  careful 
to  conduct  the  strike  so  that  no  legal  rights  would  1x5  infringed.  It 
would  not  be  fair,  Mr.  Read  continued,  to  bring  the  charge  that  union 
leaders  have  in  the  case  of  a  strike  encouraged  violence  or  other 
illegal  methods,  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in  the  past,  knowing  that  the 
worst  that  could  happen  to  them  would  be  the  conviction  of  a  few  men 
for  violence  or  intimidation,  for  which  the  punishment  would  l>e  merely 
a  short  term  of  imprisonment,  they  were  indifferent  to  the  conduct 
of  some  of  the  members.  But  now  that  it  is  known  that  the  funds  of 
the  unions  can  be  seized  and  be  made  to  pay  for  the  injury  and  dam- 
age done,  everybody  connected  with  the  union,  the  officers  as  well  as 
the  youngest  member,  for  self-protection,  will  lie  more  cautious  and 
will  bo  less  inclined  to  do  anything  which  may  subject  the  union  as  a 
whole  to  pecuniary  responsibility. 

''  I  think  it  should  also  l>e  said,'"  Mr.  Read  added,  "tliat  the  relations 
existing  Ix^tween  employers  and  men  are  lx»tt(M'  to-day  than  they  were 
in  the  jMist,  and  that  the  larger  and  l)est  organized  unions  want  to 
adopt  methods  of  con(uliation,  and  endeavor  to  avoid  strikes.'' 

The  shipping  trade  has  l>een  one  of  the  most  important  indastriesof 
Great  Britain  in  which,  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  disputes  l^etween  mas- 
ters and  men  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  carried  on  with  great 
bitterness  on  lx)th  sides,  frequently  Inking  attended  by  s(*enes  of  vio- 
lence, d(»struction  to  property,  and  Ixnlil}'  injury.  In  talking  of  the 
shipping  industry  it  should  be  understood  that  this  term  means,  in 
(jreat  Britain,  not  only  the  crews  of  ships,  but  also  the  stevedores  and 
dockiMs  in  Ijondon  and  in  the  other  great  |>orts  of  the  Kingdom.  A 
disjigreemcnit  between  a  ship  own<»r  and  his  crew  might,  and  frc(|uently 
did,  involve  the  stevedores  and  dix*k  lalK)rers,  who  had  no  direct  inter- 
est in  (he  ({uestion  at  issue,  but  who  made  the  cause  their  own.  And 
conversely,  sometimes  a  trivial  dispute*  about  the  employment  of  a  few 
dock  laborers  might  result  in  tying  up  shipping  and  in  rendering  use- 
less many  vessels  because  th<»y  were  unable  to  loiid  or  discharge  their 
cargoes. 

To  meet  (his  ccmdition  of  affairs  numerous  ship  owners  and  ship 
owners"  asscN'iations  form(»d  themselves  into  the  Shipping  Federation, 
which  is  unusual  in  one  resiH»ct  at  least,  as,  unlike  all  other  associa- 
tions of  employers,  the  Ship])ing  Fedemtion  is  a  limited  liability  com- 
l)any,  organizHi  under  the  acts  creating  and  governing  limited  liability 
companies  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  subjt^ct  to  the  same  legal  rights, 
restrictions,  regulations,  and  obligations  as  any  other  joint-stock  oom- 
pany.     The  federation  was  organizinl  in  1}S91  primarily  to  deal  with 
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qae^ions  affecting  labor,  and  it  was  essentially  a  protective  associa- 
tion of  employers,  but  since  then  its  scope  has  been  extended  and  its 
objects  widened.     In  case  of  a  labor  dispute  in  which  any  member  is 
mvolved,  the  federation  comes  to  his  assistance  in  whatever  way  may 
be  necessary,  by  procuring  for  him  a  crew,  if  the  diflSculty  is  one  with 
iseamen,  or  by  furnishing  him  with  stev^edores,  if  the  controversy  has 
involved  that  branch  of  labor.     For  the  last  three  years  the  relations 
between  ship  owners  and  men  have  been  improved,  which  members  of 
the  federation  attribute  to  the  perfection  of  its  organization,  and  also 
to  the  wholesome  fear  which  the  unions  have  of  trying  conclusions 
with  the  powerful  association  of  employers. 

The  secretary  of  the  federation  is  Mr.  Michael  Brett,  who  explained 
that  one  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  federation  to  improve  the 
relations  between  its  members  and  their  employees  has  been  the  crea- 
tion of  a  l>enetit  fund  which  gives  a  bonus  to  well-behaved  seamen  who 
live  up  to  the  terms  of  their  agreement.     Every  seaman,  which  includes 
even*  person  on  board  ship,  who  is  engaged  on  any  federation  ship 
must  register  at  one  of  the  offices  of  the  federation,  these  offices  being 
found  at  all  the  principal  British  ports.     The  terms  of  the  agreement 
are  that  the  man  will  agree  to  serve  on  the  ship  for  which  he  is  engaged, 
whether  he  is  a  union  or  a  nonunion  man,  and  the  federation  makes  no 
discrimination  as  to  his  connection  with  the  union.     If  he  serves  for 
six  Qionths   and   receives  a  good  discharge  he  is  given  "a  Ix^nefit 
certificate,"  which  entitles  him  to  compensation  in  case  of  accident,  the 
compensation  ranging  from  5s.  ($1.22)  a  week  to  4:0s.  ($i>.78)  for  a  maxi- 
mum |x?riod  of  thirteen  weeks,  according  to  mting,  and  in  case  of  death 
or  total  disablement  his  representatives  are  entitled  to  from  £12  10s. 
(|^».S3),  for  an  Asiatic  seaman,  to  £100  (Jf48C.05)  for  the  master  of  a 
vi\ssel  over  2<K)  tons.     The  holder  of  a  certific^ite  does  not  have  to  pay 
any  contribution,  but  is  required  to  appear  personally  and  renew  his 
certificate  everv  year,  or  in  case  of  his  absence  from  the  United  King- 
dom at  the  date  for  renewal  to  do  so  immediately  upon  his  return. 
The  ticket  is  forfeit<»d  in  case  of  desertion,  and  may  be  suspended  for 
various  causes,  but  is  subjet^t  to  renewal  for  subsequent  good  Iwhavior. 
Tht*  federation  has  paid  out  a  large  amount  of  lienefit  nionev,  Mr. 
Bn'tt  statiHl,  but  he  preferred  not  to  give  figures.     The  federation 
regards  it  as  a  hopeful  sign,  and  indicative  of  the  beneficial  effect  of 
the  fund,  that  the  numl)er  of  certificates  forfeited  and  suspended  is 
ctmstantly  growing  smaller. 

When  the  federation  was  first  organized  it  was  bitterly  fought  by 
the  unions,  who  claimed  that  its  purpose  was  to  lower  wages  and  crush 
the  union.  This,  it  is  asserted,  is  untrue.  So  far  as  wages  are  con- 
cemi*dthe  federation  does  not  concern  itself,  as  wages  are  subject  to 
the  standard  scale  adopted  at  the  port,  wages  not  ])eing  uniform  in  all 
port^,   but  varying  according  to   circumstance.       liist<nid  of   being 
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antagonistic  to  the  union,  as  already  explained,  the  federation  does 
not  discriuiinate  against  union  men,  and  only  demands  of  them  that 
they  shall  })e  efficient  and  shall  not  try  to  create  trouble. 

The  members  of  the  federation  represent  the  ownership  of  9,000,000 
tons  of  registered  shipping.  Mr.  Brett  does  not  approve  of  the  union. 
He  said: 

At  the  present  time  the  shipping  trade  is  not  suffering  from  trade 
unionism  because  we  are  able  to  keep  it  in  check,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  any  other  employer  can  say  the  same,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
federation  the  shipping  business  would  have  been  paralyzed.  A  few 
3^ears  before  the  federation  was  organized  conditions  were  so  bad  that 
an  owner  had  no  power  to  select  his  crew;  he  might  not  discharge 
his  ship  with  the  machinery  at  his  command;  often  when  he  wanted  to 
go  to  a  particular  port  he  was  prevented^  In  a  word,  the  owners  were 
at  the  absolute  mercy  of  the  men,  who  used  their  power  unscrupulously, 
tyrannically,  and  ignorantly.  Things  have  changed  because  organiza- 
tion has  been  met  with  organization,  and  the  owners  are  now  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  men. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  the  condition  of  seamen  has  vastly 
improvea,  but  that  improvement  has  not  been  brought  about  by  any 
particular  union,  or  unionism  in  general,  but  is  the  result  of  general 
conditions.  The  seuman  to-dav  has  blotter  accommodations,  better 
food,  and  better  treatment  than  he  ever  had. 

One  of  the  grievances  of  shipowners  against  the  union  is  the  attempt 
made  by  the  union  to  prevent  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery,  and 
even  to-day  that  attempt  is  still  made  whenever  the  union  thinks  itself 
strong  enough  to  be  aole  to  enforce  its  unreasonable  demand.  Here 
is  a  typical  instance  of  union  tyranny  and  interference.  At  Cork 
(juite  recently  the  doi^kers,  or,  as  they  are  known  in  the  trade,  the  coal 
|>orters,  demanded  that  in  discharging  certain  coal-laden  vessels  hand 
winches  and  not  steam  winches  should  be  used,  the  use  of  the  steam 
winch  naturally  facilitating  the  work  and  enabling  a  ship  to  bo  dis- 
charged more  expeditiously.  When  the  owners  insisted  that  they 
would  use  steam  winches  as  being  a  modern  appliance  the  men  struck, 
but  as  the  vessels  involved  belonge<l  to  members  of  the  federation^  men 
were  s(»nt  from  Hull  to  take  the  place  of  the  strikers. 

So  far  as  the  union  is  concerned  we  do  not  cure  in  the  least  whether 
it  exists  or  not,  nor  do  we  fear  it.  We  would  encourage  the  union  if 
it  looked  after  its  members  or  elevated  them  or  improved  their  condi- 
tion in  any  way,  and  did  not  interfere  with  our  business;  but  this  last 
it  will  do,  while  the  things  it  ought  to  do  it  will  not  do. 

In  some  respects  the  functions  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  cor- 
respond with  those  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Lal)or,  the  English  centralized  system  of  government,  however,  plac- 
ing in  the  hands  of  the  Government  complete  authorit}',  flowing  out 
of  the  power  granted  by  act  of  Parliament,  over  the  entire  United 
Kingdom.  The  I^ird  of  Trnde  is  intrusted  with  the  collection  and 
dissemination  of  statistical  and  other  valuable  information  relating  to 
trade  and  industrial  movements  and  such  other  data  as  bear  upon  the 
relations  between  employers  and  employees,  its  functions  being  aim- 
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iliT  in  some  respects  to  the  work  performed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Mr.  John  Burnett  is  the  chief  labor  correspondent  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  a  title  which  is  a  misnomer  and  conveys  a  wrong  impression 
of  Mr.  Burnett's  duties,  as  it  suggests  that  he  corresponds  with  the 
Board  of  Trade,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact,  instead  of  being  a  corre- 
spondent he  more  nearly  approaches  an  editor,  and  in  the  United  States 
would  be  known  as  the  chief  of  a  bureau.  Mr.  Burnett,  before  enter- 
ing the  Government  sei-vice,  was  a  workingman  and  a  member  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers.  His  views,  therefore,  on  the 
labor  question  are  of  additional  value,  because  he  knows  the  question 
not  only  as  surveyed  from  the  standpoint  of  labor,  but  also  as  viewed 
from  the  more  judicial  and  impartial  standpoint  of  a  Government 
official,  whose  duties  have  Ijeen  for  a  nunil>er  of  years  past  to  deal 
scientifically  with  the  man}-  complex  problems  involved. 

Mr.  Burnett  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  effect  of  trade  unionism 
clearly  had  the  tendency  to  raise  wages,  part  of  that  increase  being  due 
to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  but  one  of  the  most  important  causes 
being  the  union.     It  had  also  reduced  the  hours  of  labor.     To  the  trade 
union  must  be  awarded  the  credit  for  the  beginning  of  the  movement 
to  make  strikes  less  frequent  and  to  have  legislation  adopted  which 
would  make  it  possible  to  reach  a  settlement  of  a  dispute  when  it 
occurs.     Whether  the  trade  union  has  made  the  men  strive  to  do  bettor 
work  is  a  somewhat  difficult  question  to  answer  offhand,  but,  generally 
^peaking,  Mr.  Burnett  is  inclined  to  say  yes,  Iwcause  the  rules  of  most 
of  the  unions  provide  that  men  shall  not  be  admitted  to  membership 
unless  they  are  com|X5tent  workmen,  and  this  rule  is  generally  enforced. 
Men  who  are  not  competent  are  liable  to  discharge,  which  may  lead 
to  a  conflict  In^tween  the  union  and  the  employer,  and  therefore,  as 
a  matter  of  solf-protection,  the  members  of  a  union  exercise  some 
method  of  st»lection.     Another  importiint  influence  of  the  tirade  union 
haA  l>een  the  providing  of  means  whereby  negotiations  between  employ- 
ers and   men  have   been   carried  on   between  their  representatives, 
instead  of  l>etween  individuals,  which  has  natumlly,  and  as  the  next 
!<tep,  led  up  to  boards  of  conciliation  and  ar})itnition,  which  are  of 
enormous  l)enetit  to  everyl)ody  concerned,  and  which  would  have  been 
absolutely  impossible  without  organization.     The  substitution  of  col- 
lective for  individual  Imrgaining  nmst  also  be  l(K>ked  upon  as  a  greut 
mkM  advanc*e.     Mr.  Burnett  said: 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  trade  union  has  tended  to  develop  the 
men's  sense  of  duty  and  responsibilit}-  to  their  employers;  it  has  done 
much  to  inculcate  temperance,  because  when  a  man  loses  his  place 
thnmgh  drunkemiess  he  forfeits  his  benefits,  and  it  has  encouraged 
thrift  bv  helping  the  men  to  borrow  money  from  the  ])uilding  socie- 
ties andf  in  oUier  ways  encouraging  them  to  save. 
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Generally  speaking,  I  believe  that  the  trade  union  has  improved  the 
relations  ^>etween  capital  and  labor.  It  would  be  somewhat  difficult 
to  say  whether  trade  unionism  has  hampered  industry,  but  speaking 
broadly  for  the  larger  and  best  conducted  unions,  I  thmk  they  do  not 
place  obstructions  in  the  way  of  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery, 
although  there  may  have  been  a  tendency  to  restrict  output.  I  think 
it  can  be  said  without  much  question  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  trade 
union  the  condition  of  workmen  generally  would  not  )>e  so  good  as  it 
now  is,  l^ecause  the  union  has  not  only  been  the  means  oi  securing 
better  wages  and  shorter  hours,  but  it  has  also  promoted  legislation 
which  has  been  of  great  good  for  the  great  bodv  of  workers,  and 
especially  in  behalf  of  women  and  children.  While  it  must  be  admitted 
that  many  employers  are  opposed  to  the  union,  it  is  also  a  fact  that 
many  of  them  are  equally  favorable  to  it,  because  it  provides  a  more 
convenient  and  better  method  whereby  employers  ana  men  can  settle 
their  differences. 

What  the  Stat<^  legislature  is  to  the  State  in  the  United  States  the 
union  is  to  its  particular  trade  in  England;  and  broadly  si)eaking  the 
General  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
separate  and  independent  unions  that  the  Congress  doi\s  to  the  United 
States  at  large.  The  General  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  came  into 
existeiu'e  four  years  ago  tecause  trade-unionist*  realized  the  necessity 
of  a  iK^tter  and  more  systematic  financial  scheme  for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  unionists  when  financial  assistance  })ei*ame  necessarv.  Just  as 
every  State  of  the  American  Union  is  sovereign  and  independent  within 
its  own  borders,  but  has  delegated  certain  i>owers  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  good  of  the  entire  body  politic,  so  the  General  Fed- 
(M'ation  poss(»sscs  jx)wers  which  can  l)e  exerciser!  only  by  the  federation 
itself.  The  Gc»neral  Fedt^nition  has  a  membership  of  420,000.  Ever}' 
union  a  member  of  the  (leneral  Federation  pays  a  coiitrilmtion  of  28. 
(4:i>  crnts)  per  member  per  annum,  who  receives  when  on  strike  a 
beiK^tit  of  r)s.  (JSI.22)  pi^r  we(»k.  The  union  may  reduce  the  per  capita 
contribution  on(»-half  and  the  members  receive  a  correspondingly 
reduced  benetit. 

In  exj)laining  the  o})ject  and  puq)ose  of  the  fe<leration,  Mr.  Isaac 
Mitchell,  its  g(Mieral  secm^tirv,  stated  that  one  of  the  most  important 
ends  soui^ht  to  b(»  ac(*ompiished  by  the  federation  is  to  prevent  trade 
disput(»s  and  eliminate  friction  Iw^tween  einplo3'ers  and  employees,  and 
where,  unfortunately,  differences  arise,  to  try  to  bring  the  contending 
parties  together.  If  after  investigation  and  every  attempt  to  seek  a 
reconciliation  fails  and  the  federation,  through  its  executive  commit- 
tee, iM'comes  convinced  that  th<»  men  are  in  the  right  and  are  justified 
ill  tlieir  demand,  they  are  given  financial  su]){M>rt;  but  if  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  justification  does  not  exist,  then  no 
such  support  is  (»x tended.  In  the  four  ye^irs  since  the  federation  came 
into  existence  it  had  twelve  times  refustnl  to  give  financial  help  when  it 
had  iH'eii  asked  and  in  numennis  other  cases  it  had  prevented  a  rupture. 
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Beoeotlj  at  Wolverhampton  there  was  a  dispute  in  the  lock  trade 
which  threatened  a  strike.  Owing  to  the  mediation  of  the  federation 
a  wages  board  was  constituted  which  resulted  in  an  amicable  under- 
standing.    Mr.  Mitchell  said: 

Our  policy  has  been  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  employers  no  less 
than  that  of  the  men  by  taking  a  strictly  impartial  attitude  in  our 
investigations  and  making  both  sides  understand  that  we  are  more 
desirous  of  justice  and  lasting  benefits  than  mere  temporary  advan- 
tages gained  through  the  use  of  arbitrary  power.  i 

The  affairs  of  the  federation  are  controlled  by  a  management  com- 
mittee of  16  members,  elected  annually  by  the  council.  The  council 
is  composed  of  delegates  representing  the  various  unions,  a  union  with 
a  membership  of  not  exceeding  10,000  being  entitled  to  one  delegate; 
exceeding  10,000  and  not  exceeding  25,000,  two  delegates;  exceeding 
25,000  and  not  exceeding  50,000,  three  delegates,  and  all  over  50,000, 
four  delegates. 

The  federation  has  no  power  to  take  the  initiative  in  ordering  a 
strike,  but  when  the  council  of  the  federation  sanctions  a  dispute  the 
union  involved  is  entitled  to  benefits.  After  a  dispute  has  lasted  12 
weeks,  or  sooner  if  considered  necessary,  the  management  committee 
of  the  federation  has  power  to  investigate  it,  and  if  it  is  deemed  that 
no  good  can  result  from  its  further  continuation,  benefits  can  be  sus- 
pended after  14  days'  notice.  No  union  is  entitled  to  benefits  from 
the  federation  unless  it  has  been  12  months  a  member  of  the  federa- 
tion and  has  paid  12  months'  contributions. 

The  federation  is  opposed  to  the  sympathetic  strike,  because  it  does 
not  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  men  belonging  to  one  trade  striking  to 
redress  the  grievance  of  another  trade.  ^'The  federation  has  acted 
as  a  restraining  influence,  and  a  balance  wheel,'-  says  Mr.  Mitchell. 
*'It  is  no  use  disguising  the  fact  that  there  have  bi^en  many  unreason- 
able strikes,  caused  often  by  the  men  getting  excited  and  rushing 
their  executives,  who  allow  their  members  to  get  out  of  hand,  and 
who  yield  when  they  ought  to  be  tinn.  In  such  cases  when  the 
executives  say  to  the  men  that  the  federation  will  not  approve  the 
strike,  which  means  that  they  will  not  receive  any  help  from  us,  it 
makes  the  men  hesitate  and  think  very  seriously  whether  it  will  be 
ad>'isable  for  them  to  strike  against  our  consent.  Tn  that  way  the 
federation  stiffens  the  backbone  of  the  union  leaders  and  stands  in  the 
way  of  hasty  action." 

During  the  course  of  the  inter\uew,  Mr.  Maddlson,  the  treasurer  of 
the  federation,  took  part  in  the  conversation.  lk)th  Mr.  Mitchell  and 
Mr.  Maddison  attribute  the  present  improved  status  of  the  workmen 
to  the  influence  of  the  union.  In  proof  of  this  Mr.  Maddison  pointed 
out  that  fortj'-five  years  ago  the  journeyman  iron  founder  of  York- 
shire received  238.  6d.  ($5.72)  a  week  as  against  3t^i^.  6d.  (*9.37)  now 
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paid  to  him.  "Our  contention  is  this,"  said  Mr.  Mitchell.  "If  it 
were  not  for  the  union  any  reduction  made  by  any  individual 
employer  for  any  cause  whatever,  which  might  be  brought  about  in 
some  cases  by  lack  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to 
manage  his  business  with  as  much  skill  as  that  of  his  rivals,  results  in 
that  reduction  falling  on  the  great  mass  of  workers.  Our  contention 
further  is  that  the  workingmen  of  this  country  are,  as  a  rule,  paid  not 
according  to  their  skill,  the  arduousness  of  their  work,  or  the  risks 
incurred,  but  according  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  organized;  in 
other  words,  that  to  secure  better  wages  and  better  conditions  gen- 
erally they  must  make  of  themselves  an  organized  force." 

"Here  is  an  instance  of  this,"  Mr.  Maddison  added.  "In  South 
Wales  our  craftsmen  (iron  founders)  are  paid  lt>s.  [$3.81^]  a  week  as 
against  £2  [$9.73]  in  London.  The  same  skill  and  the  same  labor  is 
required  in  both  places,  but  in  South  Wales  the  men  are  not  organ- 
ized, while  in  Ijondon  they  are,  which  explains  why  they  are  able  to 
obtain  in  London  more  than  twice  the  wages  paid  in  South  Wales." 

Referring  to  the  present  condition  of  wage-workers  generally  as 
compared  with  the  conditions  that  prevailed  in  England  half  a  century 
ago,  and  everylKxly  admits  that  the  condition  of  the  workman  has  been 
immensely  improved  during  that  time,  Mr.  Mitchell  advanced  the 
opinion  that  this  improvement  had  been  brought  about  more  largely 
by  the  educational  work  and  militant  prop»ganda  of  the  unions  than 
by  any  other  cause.  He  admits  that  the  early  factory  act^,  and 
especially  the  legislation  which  Ijord  Shaftesbury  succeexled  in  placing 
upon  the  statute  book,  was  pun^l}*^  humanitarian  and  dictated  by  phil- 
anthropic and  lofty  motives,  this  legislation  having  been  enacted 
before  the  trade  unions  acxjuired  their  power  or  became  a  factor  in 
social  or  economic  affairs;  but  for  the  last  thirty  years  whatever  the 
workingmen  have  gained  they  have  won  by  fighting  for  it,  and  they 
could  not  have  fought  successfully  had  they  not  been  organized.  The 
new  condition  of  affairs  dates  from  about  lsr»7.  It  was  then  that  the 
trade  union,  according  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  began  to  l)e  a  force,  and  from 
that  time  on  its  strength  has  steadily  increased. 

The  charge  so  frequently  made  by  the  opponents  of  trade  unionism 
that  the  unionist  opposes  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery 
is  stoutly  challenged  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  denies  the  justice  of  the 
charge,  but  admits,  as  do  other  unionists,  that  men  object  to  the  use  of 
niachinerv  if  thcMobv  it  lowers  the  standard  of  the  workers  or  substi- 
tutes  unskilled  for  skilled  lal)or.  If,  for  instance,  there  can  l>e  put 
into  a  factory  a  machine  which  will  displace  four  or  five  men  and  can 
l>e  operated  by  a  growing  lad,  who  with  his  machine  can  do  the  work 
formerly  done  b}'  these*  four  or  five  men,  unionists  will  object  to  the 
use  of  such  machine,  luH'ause  they  believe  its  use  is  not  good  for 
the  nu»n,  the  country  at  large,  or  the  growing  lad.     The  lad  may  be 


piid  more  than  he  would  otherwise  earn,  but  because  he  will  become 
simply  a  part  of  the  machine  itself  the  effect  will  be  to  stunt  him  both 
mentally  and  physically.  Experience,  Mr.  Mitchell  sa3\s,  proves  that 
nothing  is  so  devitalizing  and  demoralizing  as  to  place  a  young  per- 
son in  charge  of  a  machine.  Far  less  injury  is  done  in  the  case  of  a 
man  who  has  reached  his  full  growth  and  whose  mind  is  formed. 
Therefoi-e,  in  such  a  case  where  the  introduction  of  machinery  would 
lower  the  general  standard  men  would  properly  object  to  its  use.  In 
shorty  the  working  man  to-day  will  not  permit  himself  to  be  exploited 
simph'  for  the  benefit  and  profit  of  his  employer,  and  Mr.  Mitchell 
adds: 

It  has,  of  course,  frequently  been  said  that  the  trade  unions  have 
imposed  upon  employers  unwarranted  and  foolish  restrictions,  which 
have  hampered  the  conduct  of  business,  and  in  some  cases  made  it  so 
costly  that  foreign  competitors  have  profited  thereby.  Our  answer  is 
that  'whenever  restrictions  have  been  imposed  they  have  been  forced 
upon  us  by  the  action  of  unscrupulous  employers  who  have  compelled 
their  men  in  self-defense  to  adopt  protective  measures.  The  fixing  of 
hours  of  labor  and  the  work  to  be  done  was  the  natural  corollary  of 
the  adoption  by  employers  of  what  is  known  as  "blood  money." 
Employers,  in  the  hope  of  getting  an  undue  amount  of  work  out  of 
their  men,  have  privately  offered  a  particular  man  5s.  [$1.22]  or  10s. 
[$2.43]  a  week  more  than  the  regular  wage  in  consideration  of  his 
exerting  himself  and  thereby  setting  the  pace  for  the  others,  and  com- 
pelling them  to  keep  up  with  it;  but  observe,  those  others  were  not 
paid  tne  extra  monev,  and  therefore  the  employer  was  obtaining  this 
extra  labor  for  nothing.  It  is  because  of  those  things,  and  simpl}'^  as 
a  measure  of  self-protection,  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  make 
certain  regulations  and  to  insist  upon  their  enforcement. 

I  think  It  will  be  generally  conceded  that  unionism  has  led  to  better 
relations  between  emplovers  and  men,  and  one  of  the  ^reat  benefits  it 
has  conferred  is  that  strikes  are  made  more  difficult.  Disputes  between 
employers  and  employees  are  now  considered  on  broader  and  more 
scientific  grounds  than  they  ever  were  before,  and  with  regard  to  all 
the  circumstances  governing  the  conditions  of  the  trade.  The  result 
is  that  strikes  })ecome  less  frequent,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  to 
unionists  to  know  that  there  are  fewer  strikes  in  the  organized  trades 
than  there  are  in  the  unorganized. 

Interesting  in  this  connection,  as  showing  that  in  the  best  and  most 
highly  organized  unions  the  efforts  of  the  executives  are  continually 
directed  against  the  use  of  a  strike  except  when  all  other  means  have 
failed,  attention  may  be  called  to  a  difference  of  policy  existing  in  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  at  a  time  when  this  investigation 
was  made.  The  engineers  working  in  the  Ghusgow  district  refused  to 
accept  a  reduction  in  their  wages  of  Is.  (24  cents)  per  week,  and  deter- 
mined rather  than  to  sulnnit  to  this  reduction  to  go  on  strike.  The 
local  unions  indorsed  this  action  and  submitted  it  to  the  executive 
council  in  London,  which  refused  to  give  its  approval.  Notwith- 
standing this  veto,  and  also  that  the  general  federation  opposed  the 
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strike,  th(»  men  ceased  work  and  remained  idle  for  two  weeks,  during 
which  time  tliey  were  paid  strike  }>enefits  of  10s.  (JP2.43)  a  week,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  two  weeks  returned  to  work  at  the  reduction  of 
Is.  {24  cents)  a  week  in  their  wages.  Inasmuch  as  the  strike  money 
had  )>een  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  locsil  hranch  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  without  the  consent  of  the  executive  council,  and  therefore 
was  an  unconstitutional  paj^ment  and  in  violation  of  the  society-s  rules, 
the  executive  council  directed  that  everv  member  who  had  received 
£1  (J^.87)  in  }x»nefits  should  refund  that  amount  to  the  treasury. 

Mr.  Mitchell  was  asked  whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  employers 
would  aholish  the  unions  if  they  had  the  power  to  do  so,  and  he  replied 
that  he  believed  they  would.  *'I  do  not  think,"  he  added,  '"that  the 
employees  love  us  any  too  well,  but  they  simply  tolerate  us  becau.se 
they  have  no  other  alternative  and  also,  perhaps,  because  they  regard 
us  as  the  least  of  the  two  evils." 

Mr.  Mitchell  worked  in  the  Quintard  Iron  Works  in  New  York 
t<*n  yonvs  ago.  He  was  well  satisfied  with  living  in  America  and  but 
for  family  reasons  would  have  remained  there.  Contrary  to  the 
opinion  expressed  b\'  Mr.  Barnes,  he  believes  that  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  American  workingman  is  superior  to  that  of  the  British. 

One  of  the  largest  emplo\'ers  of  lal)or  in  the  United  Kingdom,  who 
has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  great  transportation  interests  of 
( I  real  Britain,  frankl>'  stated  that  it  was  the  prevailing  opinion  among 
a  majority  of  employers,  and  especially  those  engaged  in  the  manage- 
ment of  railways,  that  the  union  was  a  dangerous  and  disastrous  thing; 
that  it  was  in  the  interests  of  employers  to  prevent  the  men  from 
joining  the  unions,  and  believing  this,  employers  fought  the  unions 
whenever  it  was  politic  to  do  so.     He  continued: 

One  hears  a  great  deal  of  hum])ug  these  days  about  the  identity  of 
interests  lK»twe<»n  employer  and  employee,  and  it  is  the  stock  theme 
of  (lemawgucvs  in  ana  out  of  Parliament,  in  Ixoard  rooms  as  well  as  in 
lodges,  that  employer  and  employee  are  meml)ers  of  one  family,  and 
that  both  have  th(»  same  end  m  view.  This  is  rank  nonsense.'  The 
interests  of  ca[)ital  and  labor,  iastead  of  l>eing  identical,  are  antago- 
nistic, and  naturally  almost  nuist  l)e  so.  I,  an  employer  of  lalior,  and 
tlie  trustee  of  tin*  jwrsons  who  have  invested  their  money  in  the  busi- 
ness wliich  they  have  placcKl  in  my  hands  to  manage,  desfre  to  buy  my 
labor  for  as  little  as  p()ssi})le,  i)recisely  as  it  is  my  object  to*  buy 
ev(»rvthing  else  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  production  at  the  lowest 
jKwsible  price  in  the  market.  The  workman  who  has  something  to 
sell  that  is,  his  time,  because  that  is  the  only  thing  the  workman  has 
to  sell  desires  to  obtain  for  that  commodity  the  highest  po.ssible  price 
that  he  can  secure  for  it,  and  in  that  resj>e<'t  he  does  not  differ  in  the 
lea>t  from  the  >v\\vv  of  any  commodity.  Therefore  1  am  trying  to  pay 
as  little  as  i>os>ibl(»,  and  neitlu^r  side  will  yield  to  the  other  except  under 
(liii-e<s.  It  I  i)rnpos(»  to  pay  2os.  a  week  and  i  am  forced  by  the  union 
to  pav  :»ns.,  1  pay  it  not  because  I  do  it  gladly  but  l^ecaust^  I  nuist 
cither  pay  or  tight  and  take  the  hazard  of  war.    !rhat  in  a  word  is  the 
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rehtion  to-dar  between  employer  and  employee.  Now,  the  union  has 
this  effect.  Feeling  the  support  of  a  union  behind  them,  the  men  are 
more  ready  to  adopt  extreme  measures  when  they  try  to  secure  higher 
wages  or  when  any  difference  of  opinion  rises  between  them  and  tneir 
employers.  Men  who  are  not  in  a  union  are  more  cautious  about  a 
stnke,  more  amenable  to  reason,  more  willing  generally  to  live  in 
peace,  more  reluctant  to  take  offense  at  a  trifle  and  throw  down  their 
tools.  The  union  has  done  such  wonderful  things  for  the  men.  Bosh  I 
I  tell  you  what  the  union  is  to-day.  It  is  a  means  of  providing  a  few 
men  with  excellent  places  as  oflScers  in  the  unions,  who  arc  paid  three 
or  four  times  as  much  as  they  could  earn  in  any  other  way  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  and  who  have  about  one-third  as  little 
work  to  do.     That  is  modern  trade  unionism. 

Extremely  interesting  in  contrast  to  this  opinion  is  that  of  Mr. 
George  S.  Gibb,  general  manager  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway 
Company,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  railway  systems  in 
the  country,  which  has  on  its  pay  rolls  more  than  46,000  men.  Mr. 
Gibb  advanced  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  is  a  fact  to  be  recognized  that 
the  trade  unions  have  been  to  a  very  large  degree  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing for  their  members  higher  wages;  and  while  an  unwise  labor  leader 
might  be  the  means  of  working  untold  mischief,  just  as  an  unwise 
manager  or  employer  of  labor  might  do  an  equal  amount  of  harm,  the 
right  of  the  men  to  combine  and  form  themselves  into  unions  must  be 
admitted  and  accepted.  Mr.  Gibb  has  always  been  in  favor  of  employers 
frankly  recognizing  the  unions,  because  he  considers  it  just  that  the 
men  should  have  the  advantage  in  their  negotiations  with  an  employer 
of  Ijeing  represented  by  a  skilled  agent,  exactly'  as  the  employer  is;  and 
the  men  can  obtain  the  benefit  of  this  skill  and  knowledge  only  by 
means  of  the  union.  If  the  unwise  or  dishonest  labor  leader  is  elimi- 
nated, which  eliminates  the  danger  always  to  l)c  feared  from  such  a 
man,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  employer,  Mr.  Gibb  holds,  to  deal 
with  the  union  as  the  representative  of  the  workers  as  a  body  rather 
than  to  try  to  deal  with  an  assemblage  of  excited  men,  many  of  whom 
are  unpractical  and  undisciplined.  The  labor  leader  who  is  tit  for  his 
pla<"e,  as  mast  of  the  present  leaders  are,  has  usually  given  considerable 
study  to  the  questions  involved,  and  he  knows  trade  conditions  almost 
a«*  well  as  does  the  employer.  He  knows,  too,  when  the  union  can 
p^e^»  for  an  advance  of  wages  or  a  reduction  of  hours  and  stand  a  rea- 
K>uable  hope  of  securing  its  demand,  and  when  it  would  be  foolish  to 
do  so.  Mr.  Gibb  says  that  in  the  management  of  his  company's  affairs 
ho  recognizes  the  union  and  corresponds  with  its  officers  as  freely  and 
frankly  as  he  does  with  anybody  else.  He  does  not,  of  course,  allow 
any  interference  by  union  men  or  anybody  else  with  matters  of  dis- 
cipline or  the  conduct  of  the  company's  business,  but  he  is  ready  at  all 
times  to  discuss  with  them  an}^  questions  which  are  properly  subjects 
of  disc'ussion  l)etween  employers  and  men.     In  the  employment  of  men 
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tb#rr<;  ir  fio  di^'rimiiiatioD  \ffrtween  unkmisU'  mud  nonaiiioiiistef  and, 
roughly  r^peiikiiig.  the  m^n  in  the  campuir'&.  employ  are  aboat  evenly 
divid<f<]  hietween  the  two  clas^-e^  Neither  clas^  ha^  any  adrantage  in 
f rwr^Jofji  of  a/.-ce-w  to  him  or  to  the  other  officials,  and  whenever  any 
qu'r'-tion  ariMrs  that  ought  to  Ije  disca^wed  it^  consideration  is  readily 
obtairjf'd.  The  relatiow^  between  the  company  and  it^  men  are  very 
sati-fa/'t^irv.  and  -ince  l>^7  there  has  been  no  -itrike  or  anv  serious  dis- 
ag'fr'frfjent.  In  1>1*7  a  question  arose  regarding  hours  and  wages,  and, 
a>9  it  wa^  inipr^sible  for  an  agreement  to  be  reached,  the  matter  was 
referral  to  l»rd  James,  of  Hereford,  one  of  the  lord  justices  of  ap- 
peal, for  his  decision.  Mr.  Bell,  the  general  secretary  of  the  Amal- 
garijatf-il  S^iciety  of  Railway  Servants,  represented  the  interests  of  the 
riK-n.  and  Mr.  Gibb  those  of  the  company,  and  Lord  James,  after  the 
case  was  fully  presented  to  him,  delivered  his  decision,  which  was  a 
coriipromis4*,  and  was  accepted  by  both  sides.  Two  years  later  a  further 
quc.-*tion  arose  affecting  hours  and  wages,  which  was  settled  between 
Mr.  lUM  and  Mr.  Gibb  without  reference  to  an  arbitrator. 

The  North  Kastern  Company  builds  its  own  engines,  passenger 
c</achcs.  and  freight  cars.  Both  in  the  shops  and  in  working  the  road 
Mr.  (iil>b  has  not  noticed  any  objection  on  the  part  of  union  men  to 
the  intrrxluction  of  machinery  or  lalK)r-saving  devices.  Whenever 
nim-hiries  arc  introduced,  however,  there  is  a  tendency  among  the 
einployees,  he  says,  to  try  to  force  the  employment  of  a  larger  number 
of  men. 

Mr.  Gibb  regards  with  favor  l)oards  of  conciliation  and  other  con- 
ciliatory methods,  but  owing  to  the  satisfactory  relations  that  exist 
l)ctw(»,en  himself  and  his  employees  the  North  Extern  system  has  not 
felt  the  nf5<-ossity  for  introducing  anything  of  the  kind. 

The  Knginoering  Magazine  is  recognized,  both  by  employers  and 
eniployees,  as  one  of  the  leading  authorities  in  £ngland,  not  only  on 
Hubje(!ts  ]M?rtaining  strictly  to  engineering,  but  also  on  problems  affect- 
ing the  gene  ml  relations  between  capital  and  lal>or.  The  editors  are 
pnu'tical  men,  whose  long  experience  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
complex  (fuestions  governing  industry',  fortified  liy  numerous  impar- 
tial artichjH  which  have  been  written  for  their  magazine  by  represent- 
ative men  on  both  sides,  entitle  their  opinions  to  be  heard  with  the 
great(»Ht  respe<-t.  In  their  Ixjlief  unionism  has  unquestionably  lieen 
b(Mieti<'ial  to  both  (Muployers  and  employees.  It  has  been  l>eneficial  to 
the  men  iN^eause  it  has  enabled  them  to  obtain  better  wages  and  shorter 
hours;  it  has  Ikm^u  e(|ually  iM^neficial  to  emplo^^ers  because  it  has  raised 
the  gen(»ral  standard  of  work  and  has  led  to  l>etter  relations  between 
them  and  their  men.  As  to  the  great  question  whether  labor  unions 
have  (lone  anything  to  ham{)er  the  use  of  the  latest  and  most  improved 
ma<*hinery,  the  evidence  of  these  gentlemen  is  that  when  the  unions 
were  younger,  not  so  well  organized,  and  not  so  intelligently  con- 
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ducted,  this  opposition  made  itself  very  manifest.  At  the  present 
time,  speaking  generally,  intelligent  men  are  at  the  head  of  union 
aflkirs,  and  these  men  realize  that  it  is  folly  to  fight  progress  in  any 
form,  and  instead  of  antagonizing  machinery  or  anything  else  that 
will  cheapen  the  cost  of  production  or  improve  or  increase  the  product, 
thev  try  to  make  their  associates  luiderstand  that  it  is  for  the  best 
interests  of  all  to  facilitate  rather  than  to  obstruct  the  march  of 
improvement. 

The  editors  also  called  attention  to  a  sociological  phase  of  the  labor 
qae^oh  in  England,  which  is  worthy  of  mention.  In  England  the 
influence  of  the  patriarchal  system  is  still  felt  in  the  relations  between 
employers  and  men,  and  at  times  there  is  found  a  man  working  in  the 
ame  factory  in  which  his  father  worked,  the  father  having  worked 
for  the  father  of  the  present  proprietor.  Such  cases,  however,  are 
becoming  less  frequent  owing  to  the  constantly  increasing  tendency  in 
til  modern  commercial  enterprises  of  magnitude  to  convert  the  private 
copartnership  into  the  limited  liability  company,  in  which  the  personal 
proprietor  is  replaced  by  a  board  of  directors  or  a  nianaging  commit- 
tee. In  those  cases  the  directorate  does  not  come  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  men  and  does  not  have  the  personal  acquaintance 
with  them  that  used  to  exist  when  important  enterprises,  hereditary 
in  certain  families,  were  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and  when 
the  head  of  the  finn  for  the  time  being  felt  a  pride  in  knowing  his 
m<*n  by  name  and  regarded  it  as  his  duty  to  take  an  interest  in  them 
and  their  families. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  editors  that  there  is  more  migration  among 
journeymen  in  the  United  States  than  is  to  be  found  in  England.  In 
America  a  certain  number  of  workers  appear  to  take  a  delight  in 
wandering  from  place  to  place,  especiall}^  if  there  arc  no  strong 
home  ties  or  attachments.  This  is  notably  true  of  the  printing  trade. 
To  a  less  extent  is  this  found  in  Great  Britain,  and  men,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  leave  a  place  of  employment  unless  compelled  to  leave  it  by 
the  stn»ss  of  circumstances.  In  England  there  is  an  aristocracy  of 
labor  and  caste.  The  Londoner  horn  and  bred,  who  has  worked  all  his 
life  in  Ixindon,  regards  it  as  lowering  himself  in  the  social  scale  to 
work  in  a  smaller  place  even  at  better  wages,  and  will  not  vohmtarily 
do  so,  except  in  a  few  of  the  large  centers,  such  as  Liverpool,  Man- 
rlu^ter^,  Birmingham,  and  Sheffield. 

Among  many  interesting  contributions  to  the  pages  of  the  Engineer- 
ing Magazine  on  the  subject  under  investigation,  short  extracts  arc  made 
fn>m  three  articles.  Mr.  Percy  Longmuir,  a  worker  in  steel,  iron, 
and  brass^  writes  in  the  number  for  January,  1902: 

'"The  dominating  policy  of  tirades  unionism  has  undoubtedly 
restricted  the  expansion  of  British  trade,"  but  he  claims  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  restrictive  union  policy  some  of  the  responsibilities  must 
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be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  employer,  as  there  is  much  room  in  Great 
Britain  for  improvement  in  commercial  methods  and  in  the  education 
of  employer,  workman,  and  merchant. 

An  equally  interesting  article  is  contributed  by  Mr.  T.  Good  in  the 
August,  1902,  numl)er  on  *••  Some  unacknowledged  conditions  in  British 
workshops."  Mr.  Good  is  a  self -educated  galvanizer  in  business 
on  his  own  account.  "That  this  ^ca'  canny'  jwlicy  is  in  extensive 
operation  in  many  industries,''  he  says,  ''that  it  has  a  demoralizing 
influence  upon  workmen,  and  that  it  material!}'  aflFect.s  the  larger  prob- 
lem of  foreign  competition  1  freel}'  admit,"  but  he  claims  that  under 
present  conditions  a  clever  workman  is  in  too  many  cases  valued  by 
his  employer  no  higher  than  a  bad  one.  The  consequence  is  that 
under  the  system,  *'men  lose  all  incentive  to  put  forth  their  best 
energi(\s,  and  honest  work  and  genuine  ability  are  placed  at  a  discount. 
It  is  a  sorry  admission,  but  I  uuist  say  that  my  varied  experience  has 
convinced  me  In^.^'ond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  honest  workmanship 
seldom  im3\s."  In  short,  Mr.  Good's  indictment  brought  against 
employers  as  a  whole  is  that  if  the  worknjan  would  succeed  and  keep 
his  phice  he  must — by  a  system  of  '^  tips  *"  and  **  treats '" — in  other  words, 
bribery — *' stand  in'"  with  the  foreman  that  he  may  be  favored  with 
the  cleanest  and  most  comfortable  job,  keep  his  place  when  others 
are  dismissed  and  demand  slackens,  and  l)e  singli^l  out  for  promotion. 

Sir  Benjamin  C  Brown,  D.  C.  L.,  one  of  the  great  buildei-s  of 
machinery  in  Kngland,  writes: 

I  have  always  held,  and  I  })elieve  most  fair-minded  employers  and 
workmen  hold,  that  the  l>est  position  for  negotiations  to  l)e  carried  on 
})etween  capital  and  labor  is  that  of  absolute  equality,  and  that  neither 
side  ought  to  wish  to  have  any  advant^ige  over  the  other;  and  if  all  ques- 
tions could  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  justice,  fair  play,  and  the  general 
good  of  the  tnide,  it  is  quite  clear  the  (juestions  as  to  which  was 
stronger  would  not  be  of  any  imi)ortan(*e,  or  enter  at  all  into  the  calcu- 
lations of  either  side.  It  is  only  because  of  the  iK)ssi})ilily  of  an  appeal 
to  brute  force  that  these  things  have  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

Of  course  one  great  ix)int  is  to  make  up  our  minds  whether  we  think 
it  }»etter  then*  should  Ik*  tnides  luiions  or  not.  My  own  feeling  has 
long  been  that  large  unions,  boHi  of  workmen  and  employers,  are  by 
far  the  most  satisfactory.  All  disputes,  then,  before  they  can  lead  to 
stoppages  of  work  are  taken  away  from  the  original  disputants,  and 
are  brought  })efore  selected  employers  and  workmen  of  knowledgt^  and 
experience  in  dealing  with  such  nmtters,  men  who  know  each  otlier 
well  personally,  and  who  have  usually  estal)lished  a  friendly  and  to  a 
great  extent  conlidential  f<K>ting  with  each  other,  and  numln^rs  of  dis- 
putes which  would  lead  to  a  stoppage*  of  work,  if  they  Inid  to  Iw  st^ttled 
l)etween  an  employer  and  worKmen  in  the  works,  get  smo(»thed  and 
settled  amirahlv  hy  the  time  they  reach  the  last  court  of  api)eal. 

To  ref<»r  to  those  who  supjK)s(»  unions  are  an  evil,  I  think  thev  take 
as  an  ideal  some  self-reliant  workman,  who  has  a  V(»rv  strong  diame- 
ter, great  self -con  li<lence,  who  can  make  his  own  Imrgains,  and  then 
they  say,  if  all  men  were  like  that,  how  nice  it  would  l)c.     But  they 
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must  know  that  all  men  are  not  like  that.  People  who  can  take  the 
lead  au«.l  act  entirely  on  their  own  self -reliance  are  very  scarce  in  every 
relation  of  life,  and  what  used  to  happen  much  more  before  unions 
wore  so  stronif  was,  that  suddenly  a  feeJing  would  arise  among  a  body 
of  workmen  that  they  were  dissatisfied  or  otfended,  and  that  they  ought 
either  to  have  a  large  rise  in  wages  or  something  else.  A  mass  meet- 
injj  would  Ik?  called  by  the  most  violent  of  them,  and  the  most  extreme 
would  force  themselves  to  the  front,  the  delegates  would  be  elected  by 
clamor  and  then  come  as  the  representatives  of  the  whole  party  of  the 
workmen,  saying  they  must  have  the  most  unreasonable  concession  or 
thoy  would  go  on  strike,  and  take  such  course  as  a  wise  trade-union 
k^ader  %voul(r  never  adopt.  I  think  anyone  who  has  known  the  lal)or 
market  for  the  last  thirty  years  will  say  that  the  demands  are  almost 
without  exception  far  more  moderate  in  their  character  than  they  used 
to  1h^  before  the  men  were  so  much  under  the  influence  of  the  unions. 

Sir  William  Mather,  M.  P.,  senior  partner  in  a  grejit  North  of  Eng- 
land engineering  tirm,  says  of  the  influence  of  trade  unionism  on  British 
industry: 

We  eniploj'ers  owe  more  than,  as  a  body,  we  are  inclined  to  admit  to 
the  improvements  in  our  methods  of  manufacture,  due  to  the  firmness 
and  independence  of  trade  combinations.  Our  industrial  steadiness 
and  enterprise  are  the  envy  of  the  world.  The  energy  and  pertinacity 
t)f  trade  unions  have  caused  acts  of  Parliament  to  be  passed  which 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  promoted  by  employers  or  politicians, 
all  of  which  have  tended  to  improve  British  commerce.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  this  improvement  lias  gone  on  concurrently  with 
preat  and  growing  competition  of  other  nations,  owing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  their  own  resources.  The  enormous  production  of  wealth  m 
Great  Britain  during  (he  present  half  centur\%  which  is  due  to  natural 
resources  and  the  labor  and  skill  bestowed  upon  their  development, 
has  grown  most  rapidly  during  a  period  remarkable  for  the  extension 
of  the  i>ower  of  trade  unionism.  Prosperity  beyond  ikv^  dreams  of 
ivari<ro  nas  followtnl  in  tin*  wake  of  our  industrial  habits  and  customs, 
and  these  have  undoulitedly  been  largely  promoted  by  the  gn»al  labor 
organiTations.  Some  forty  acts  of  Parliament,  afl*(»cting  the  rules  and 
customs  of  almost  every  occupation,  have  been  promoted,  and  mainly 
snp]»orred  or  extended,  by  the  influence  of  trade  unions  during  the 
last  tifly  years.  Some  deal  with  the  safety  and  health  of  the  laboring 
rUs-^s  as  a  whole  while  in  the  pursuit  of  their  work.  Others  protect 
»oinen  and  children  from  oppression  or  conditions  of  employment 
QDsuited  to  their  s(»x  or  age.  Many  of  them  tended  to  promote 
improved  appliances  in  all  industries  whereby  labor  is  less  of  a 
drudgery.  h.v(»rv  intelligent  employer  will  admit  that  his  factory  or 
work<lR»i>.  when  et|uipix*d  with  all  tlie  comforts  and  conyeniences  and 
pn»te<*tive  ai>pliances  prescribed  by  Parliament  for  the  benefit  and 
l>n>tec:ti<>n  of  his  work  people— though  great  effort,  and  it  may  l)e 
rtf-n,  s:icri!ice  on  his  part,  has  l>een  made  to  procure  them— has 
^jH-ifine  a  more  valuable  property  in  every  sense*  of  the  word,  and  a 
profit  lia<  acrrurd  to  him,  owing  to  the  improvc^l  conditions  und*»r 
whi<;h  hi<  work  people  have  product^d. 

One  i)f  the  chief  efforts  of  the  union.  Sir  William  Mather  says,  is 
to  obtain  high  wages  and  short  hours.     But  he  maintains  there  is  no 
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case  on  record  where  any  union  has  struck  or  agitated  for  one  or  the 
other  of  those  objects  without  believing  that  the  trade  could  stand  it, 
or  without  discrediting  the  statement  of  the  employers  to  the  contrary, 
and  in  deriding  their  fears  that  the  industry  bj'  which  they  both  lived 
would  suflFer.  The  l>elief  may  have  been  erroneous.  A  disastrous 
strike  or  lockout  has  not  infrequently  resulted  from  ignorance  of  facts 
which  proved  that  the  views  of  the  trade  union  were  completely  mis- 
taken. On  the  other  hand,  he  maintains,  strong  and  persistent  agitti- 
tion  to  benefit  the  workers  has  secured  substantial  concessions  from 
employers  without  any  check  to  the  progress  of  the  trade. 

Sir  William  Mather  also  sa^^s  he  is  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
trade  imions  in  their  struggles  to  obtain  good  results  have  even  ased 
unjastitiable  means,  have  caused  much  acute  though  temporary  suflFer- 
ing,  and  have  employed  even  brutal  methods  occasionally.  But  these 
mistiikos  and  evil  doings  have  always  included  among  the  sufferers 
those  who  so  rashl}'  entered  upon  a  bitter  and  unnecessar}'^  conflict 
Viewed  historically,  they  have  left  no  permanent  evil  or  injury  con- 
tinually sapping  trade,  though  for  a  time  they  have  weakened  it,  while 
the  good  effected  by  them  has  passed  into  industrial  life  to  strengthen 
it  and  into  the  laws  of  the  country  to  improve  them. 

One  of  the  foremost  writers  in  England  on  sociological  and  eco- 
nomic questions,  whose  reputation  is  international,  is  Mr.  Sidney  Webb, 
a  member  of  the  Tendon  County  Council.  Mr.  Webb  says  that  what 
unionism  has  done  for  the  great  body  of  workers  can  be  most  readily 
seen  when  one  compares  the  difference  in  conditions  in  those  trades  in 
which  women  are  organized  and  those  in  which  they  are  imorganized. 
The  only  trade  in  which  an  organization  exists  among  women  is  among 
the  cotton  weavers  and  ciird-room  hands,  and  one  has  only  to  see  how 
nmch  ])etter  is  the  position  of  those  women  compared  with  women  in 
other  trades  to  appreciate  what  thej*^  gain  hy  the  union.  The  condi- 
tions in  Lancashire  among  the  cotton  operatives  are  regulated  by  law 
and  collective  bargaining,  and  that  has  been  one  of  the  great  residts 
of  trade  unionism — the  substitution  of  collective  for  individual  bargain 
ing.  When  an  employer  can  deal  with  each  employee  as  an  indindual 
and  separately'  he  has  an  enormoas  superiority  whi<»h  he  ought  not  to 
possess,  and  which  enaliles  him  to  obtjiin  an  advantage  either  in  the 
matter  of  wages  or  hours  of  labor.  The  substitution  of  collectivism 
for  individualism  corrects  in  a  measure  that  great  wrong  and  brings 
the  two  sides  nearer  to  an  ecjuality. 

Mr.  W^ebbdoes  not  hold  that  the  effect  of  trade  imionism  has  l)oen 
to  rcKluce  all  workers  to  a  dead  level.  He  mainbiins  that  they  have  a 
perfect  right  to  (establish  a  standard  of  production  precisely  as  they 
have  the  siune  right  to  try  to  obtain  an  increase  of  wages.  The  work- 
man has  something  to  sell — his  time  and  his  labor — and  he  has  a  right 
to  obtain  for  these  whatever  he  can. 
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The  foremost  labor  member  of  Parliament  in  England  is  Mr.  John 

Boms,  who  has  long  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  labor  struggle.     He 

aud: 

So  far  as  the  labor  leaders  are  concerned  we  are  all  stronglv  opposed 
to  the  restriction  of  production;  we  arc  all  in  favor  of  higner  wages 
and  shorter  hours,  which  will  enable  men  to  enjoy  sober  and  proper 
recreation,  and  above  all  we  are  in  favor  of  better  and  more  conscien- 
tious work.  And  if  those  things  should  incidentally  mean  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  production  of  cheap  and  nasty  goods,  only  to  that  extent 
can  it  be  alleged  that  we  are  in  favor  of  a  restriction  of  production. 

Mr.  Bums  points  to  the  statistics  relating  to  changes  in  rates  of 
wages  and  hours  of  labor  for  1902,  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
at*  proving  the  beneficent  effects  of  trade  unionism.  This  report 
shows  that  while  91,812  work  people  received  advances  during  the 
year  amounting  to  £5,326  ($25,919)  per  week,  or  an  average  of  Is.  2d. 
(28  cents)  per  head,  793,041  sustained  decreases  amounting  to  £78,027 
($379,718)  per  week,  or  an  average  reduction  of  Is.  ll^d.  (48  cents) 
per  head,  and  these  changes,  which  fell  heavily  upon  the  workingman, 
were  accomplished  without  serious  strikes  or  stoppage  of  work,  as 
the  number  of  disputes  was  lower  than  that  for  the  preceding  year, 
hitherto  the  lowest  on  record.  The  report  to  which  Mr.  Bums  refers 
f^ays:  **  Changes  affecting  80  per  cent  of  the  work  people  were 
arranged  by  conciliation,  arbitration,  wages  boards,  sliding  scales,  or 
other  conciliatory  agencies.  This  large  percentage  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  changes  in  the  coal  and  iron  trades,  in  which  the  most  wide- 
spread changes  of  wages  occurred  in  1902,  are  now  usually  arranged 
hv  such  methods.'*  Mr.  Burns  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
9J>.tj  per  cent  of  all  the  changes  were  made  without  stoppage  of  work, 
and  among  only  1.4  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  work  people 
employed  were  changes  effected  after  work  had  ceased.  Mr.  Burns 
maintains  that  the  influence  of  trade  unionism  is  steadily  exerted 
against  strikes  and  in  favor  of  accepting  lower  wages  when  it  is 
proved  that  the  employer  is  justified  in  making  a  reduction,  and  that 
the  whole  tendency  of  trade  unionism  is  directed  toward  maintaining 
the  most  amicable  relations  with  the  employer  and  at  the  same  time 
properh'  protecting  the  rights  of  the  employee. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Industrial  Conference,  at  the  Crystiil 
Pkbice«  London,  July  10, 1903,  Mr.  S.  B.  Boulton,  a  prominent  whole- 
saU'  merchant  of  London,  chairman  of  the  London  Labor  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  Board,  said: 

The  formation  of  trade  unions  led,  in  many  industries,  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  employers'  associations,  the  objects  of  the  two  classes  of 
combinations  l^eing  usually  antagonistic;  it  was  onlv  later  on  that  the 
idea  occurred  of  using  these  rival  associations  as  vehicles  for  arriving 
at  a  mutual  understanding  l>etween  masters  and  men.  The  first  serious 
attempt  of  reducing  this  idea  to  a  practical  reality  appears  to  be  due 
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to  the  initiative  of  Mr.  Mundella,  who,  in  1860,  at  Sheffield,  after  a 
grievous  series  of  strikes  in  the  hosiery  trade,  succreeded  in  forming  a 
conciliation  and  arbitration  board.  The  movement,  although  I'egarded 
at  first  with  extreme  suspicion,  turned  out  to  })e  a  marked  success, 
and  as  nothing  succeeds  like  success,  the  example  gradually  spread  to 
the  lace  trade  and  to  other  trades.  In  1869  it  was  adopted  by  the 
manufacturing  iron  ti*ade  at  Darlington.  The  iron  traae  in  South 
Stjiffordshire,  in  South  Wales,  and  in  Scotland,  and  the  Cleveland 
ironstone  mines,  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  the  chemical  tnides  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  and  various  large  collieries  followed 
suit. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  in  detail  the  very  munerous  trade 
conciliation  boards  which  have  been  formed  down  to  the  present  time 
upon  a  somewhat  similar  basis  to  that  founded  by  Mr.  Mundella. 
Their  constitution  is  mainly  that  of  a  joint  board  or  committeO'CX)m- 
posed  partly  of  employers  and  partly  of  employed,  who  meet  together 
to  settle  rates  and  conditions  of  labor  in  connection  with  the  particular 
trade  in  which  they  ai'e  jointly  interested.  Some  of  these  boards 
assemble  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  arise,  others — as,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  the  great  colliery  tissociations — adjust  the  rates 
of  wages  periodically,  as  we  all  know,  by  means  of  a  sliding  scale, 
tiuctuatingwiththesellingpriceof  coal ;  many  of  themappoint  an  arbi- 
trator or  umpire  in  the  event  of  the  joint  board  l)eing  unable  to  come  to 
an  agi'cement.  These  boards  have  had  an  extremely  iLseful  career, 
and  have  done  incalculable  good  in  greatly  diminishing  the  frequency 
of  strikes  and  lockouts,  although  they  have  not,  in  some  instances, 
succeeded  in  preventing  them.  This  type  of  conciliation  appeal's  to 
lie  lM»st  adapted  to  large  industries  spreading  over  whole  aistricts, 
where  l)oth  the  trade  unions  and  the  employers'  associations  are  well 
organized,  and  are  a])le  to  speak  with  authority  on  behalf  of  their 
respective  constitu(»nts. 

The  great  I^ondon  dockers'  strike  in  18SJ>,  which  affected  the  pras- 
perity  of  the  greatest  commercial  port  in  the  world,  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  I^ndon  Lal>or  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  I^mrd,  which 
was  the  work  of  the  London  C'hamber  of  Connnerce. 

Th(»  lK>ard  is  conjposed  of  12  meml)ers  representing  employers,  who 
are  annually  elect*»d  by  the  council  of  the  chamber,  and  of  12  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  annuallv  elect(»d  bv  the  deleffjit<»s  of  thc^  trade  unions 
of  London,  every  meml)er  having  ecjual  voting  powers.  In  cmao.  of  a 
labor  dispute  within  the  metro{)olitan  area  of  Ijondon,  the  l)oard  offers 
its  services  to  the  disputants  and  invites  them  to  a  friendly  conference. 
If  the  meeting  takes  place,  neither  side  is  committed  nor  compromisc^d 
to  any  further  course  except  with  its  own  consent,  but  an  effort  is 
niadt*  to  induce  the  disputants  to  arrive  at  an  amicable  agreement.  In 
many  if  not  in  most  cases,  this  procedure  by  conciliation  has  proved 
to  be  succ<»ssful  in  arriving  at  a  settlement.  Where,  however,  concil- 
iation by  the  aljovi*  method  has  not  succeeded,  a  recourse  to  arbitration 
under  tin*  au»<pices  of  the  board  is  recomn)(Mide<l.  When  requested, 
the  luKinl  proceeds  to  ap()oint  arbitrators,  who,  without  delay,  give  a 
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full  hearing  to  both  parties  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  and  after  due 
consideration  the  lK)ard  makes  its  award.  In  appointing  arbitratoi><, 
the  board  is  not  bound  to  confine  nominations  to  mcni)x*rs  of  its  own 
body;  but  in  this  direction  it  has,  after  careful  experiment,  made  a 
new  departure  which  has  proved  eminently  successful.  It  consists  in 
naming  a  panel  of  arbitrators,  either  two  or  some  other  even  number, 
one-half  of  whom  are  employers  and  the  other  half  workmen,  but  none 
of  whom  is  concerned  in  the  dispute  under  adjudication.  Thus  con- 
stituted, the  arbitrators  are  thoroughly  impartial,  and  they  are  also 
pnii'tically  acquainted  from  both  sides  of  the  question  with  the  pre- 
vailing conditions  of  labor  in  the  port  of  London.     Mr.  Ik>ulton  said: 

When  this  idea  was  first  mooted  it  was  met  in  some  ({uarters  with 
iiomething  like  derision.  It  was  said  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
workmen  on  the  panel  would  all  vote  one  way  and  the  employers  the 
other,  and  that  a  deadlock  would  thus  at  once  ensue,  and  that  in  such  a 
iMee  the  two  onlers,  having  an  equality  of  votes,  would  never  agree  as  to 
the  choice  of  an  umpire.  It  will  surprise  those  who  have  not  given 
much  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  the  London  Labor  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  Board,  and  it  wul  gladden  the  hearts  of  all  those  who 
believe  in  a  future  of  l)etter  relations  between  capital  and  labor,  to  be 
told  that  in  every  single  instance  when  arbitrators  have  been  apiwintod 
as  above  described  the  decision  has  been  absolutely  unanimous.  I 
have  taken  part,  as  chairman,  in  almost  all  the  arbitrations  which  have 
U^en  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  board  since  its  commence- 
ment. As  an  employer  of  labor  in  this  and  other  countries,  and  as 
one  who,  during  a  long  business  career,  has  had  some  experience  in 
arbitrations  of  various  kinds,  I  can  })ear  testimony  to  the  spirit  of 
thorough  imjKirtialitj^  in  which  these  mixed  panels,  the  workmen 
Kliially  with  the  masters,  have  approai'hed  and  dealt  with  the  questions 
>ubmitted  to  their  arbitration.  And,  as  another  matter  for  sincere 
e<»ngratulation,  since  the  formation  of  the  board  there  has  never  been 
an  instance  where  the  award  arrived  at  under  arbitnition  or  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  the  auspices  of  the  ])oard  by  its  methods  of 
conciliation  has  not  been  accepted  and  loyally  carried  out  by  both 
parties  to  the  dispute.  In  almost  all  instances  the  })oard  has  been 
cordiallv  thanked  by  lx)th  disputants;  and  it  is  of  fre(|uent  occurrence 
that,  after  a  first  experience  of  its  methods,  both  employers  and 
emploved  in  various  industries  continue  from  time  to  time  to  brinj,^ 
their  tlifficulties  before  the  board  for  adjustment.  I  can  not  but  think 
that  methods  which  have  produced  such  results  are  worthy  of  more 
exten-iive  application  than  has  hitherto  l)een  accorded  to  them,  and 
tliat  voluntary  conciliation  boards,  conducted  upon  principles  which 
have  thus  far  stood  the  test  of  experience,  are  perhaps  the  best 
methods  of  maintaining  industrial  peace. 

To  make  this  inquiry  complete  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  obtain 
the  views  of  a  nonunion  workingman  of  standing  and  chanict(»r.  Such 
a  man  wa**  found  whose  character  and  efliciency  as  a*  workman  was 
vouched  for  by  his  employer,  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  London. 
This  nonunion  workman  said  he  had  no  objection  to  f^iviny  his  views 
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provided  his  niiino  was  not  used,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  become  involve<l 
in  difficulties  with  his  Jissociates.     He  said: 

I  have  worked  at  my  trade,  man  and  boy,  for  more  than  forty  years, 
and  ill  all  that  time,  except  for  a  very  brief  period,  I  w-a^s  never  a  mem- 
ber of  a  union.  When  I  was  quite  young,  innnediatelv  after  1  was  out 
of  my  time,  1  was  induced  by  the  other  men  in  the  shoj)  to  lx?eome  a 
member  of  a  imion  and  I  remained  a  member  for  about  three  yeai's, 
when  1  gave  up  my  card,  and  I  liave  never  been  eonnectod  with  a  union 
since.  1  don't  })elieve  in  the  union.  I  don't  believe  it  has  done  luuch 
good  for  workingmen,  and  I  feel  quite  sure  that  it  has  done  them  a  great 
Seal  of  harm,  if  there  were  no  unions  the  best  man  among  workmen, 
thci  man  who  can  do  the  best  work  and  who  is  willing  to  work  the 
lianlcst,  would  get  along  the  best  and  make  the  most  money,  just  the 
sjime  as  he  does  in  any  other  class;  but  the  union  won't  let  us  do  that. 
It  insists  that  the  man  who  wants  to  work  shall  do  no  more  work  than 
the,  lazy  fellow,  and  the  best  workmen  can  earn  no  more  than  the  worst. 
I  do  not  believe  in  this  talk  about  the  union  having  done  so  much  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  workingman.  I  think  the  workingman 
would  have  been  just  as  well  off  if  there  had  never  Ix^en  a  union,  and 
in  some  ways  he  would  have  l>een  a  great  deal  better  off,  bexMiuse  there 
would  have  been  fewer  strikes  and  not  so  many  stoppages. 

This  man  was  a.sked  whether  the  union  had  not  enabled  the  working- 
man  to  save.     His  answ^er  was: 

I  can't  see  it  in  that  way.  Come  good,  come  bad  times,  I  have 
always  managed  to  put  away  a  bit  every  week,  and  I  can  l>elong  to  a 
friendly  society  or  a  building  society  without  having  to  Ix)  a  member 
of  a  union.  The  unions  take  money  from  us  to  pay  for  strikes,  and  1 
want  my  money  to  be  saved  for  the  time  when  I  can't  work,  or  meet 
with  an  accident,  or  for  the  wife  and  children  when  Tm  gone.  Any 
man  can  save  more  outside  of  the  union  than  he  can  in.  I  would 
l)elong  to  the  union  if  I  thought  the  union  would  do  me  or  my  mates 
any  good,  but  I  don't  believe  it  does. 

In  1890  Parliament  passed  an  act — the  conciliation  act  of  1896 — 
which  (empowers  the  Board  of  Trade,  where  a  difference  exists  or  is 
apprehcMided  between  an  employer  and  his  workmen,  to  incpiire  into 
the  cause  and  circumstances  of  the  difference;  to  take  such  steps  as  to 
the  lK)ard  may  seem  expedient  for  the  puri:)ose  of  enabling  the  parties 
to  meet  together  under  the  presidency  of  a  chairman  nmtually  agreed 
upon  and  nominatcKi  ])y  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  a  view  to  amicably 
settling  all  the  differences;  on  the  application  of  employers  and  work- 
men to  appoint  a  person  to  act  as  a  conciliator  or  to  appoint  a  l)oard 
of  conciliation;  on  the  application  of  both  pjirties  to  appoint  an  arbi- 
tnitor.  The  Board  of  Trade  is  required  to  present  to  Parliament  a 
re{)ort  of  the  proceedings  und(»r  this  act,  and  the  latest  report,  August 
1,  11*01,  gives  a  history  of  proceedings  under  the  terms  of  the  act  since 
it  went  into  effect.  **  During  the  period  covered  by  the  present  report 
the  two  most  important  {x>ints  in  (connection  with  the  administratiou  of 
the  con(;iIiation  act  have  l)een  the  relative  increase  in  the  number  of  joint 
applications  to  the  Board  of  Tnide  for  arbitration  as  compared  with 
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ex  parte  applications  for  coDciliatioD,  and  the  growing  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  volunteer  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  to  em- 
body in  their  rules  for  an  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  appoint 
ompires  in  case  of  a  deadlock." 

For  the  first  ten  months  after  the  passage  of  the  act  35  cases  were 
acted  upon  by  the  board;  during  the  next  two  years  there  wore  32 
cases,  and  during  the  last  two  years,  ending  July  1,  1901,  there  were 
40.  The  total  number  of  cases  since  the  passage  of  the  act  is  113. 
During  the  last  two  years  there  were  3  cases  of  action  by  the  board  of 
trade  without  application  from  either  side,  3  applications  from 
employers  only,  16  from  workmen  only,  and  24  from  l)oth  employers 
and  workmen.     The  report  says: 

An  interesting  development  in  connection  with  the  rules  of  voluntary 
conciliation  boards  and  agreements  between  employers  and  work  people 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  such  boards  is  the  insertion  in  many 
cases  of  a  clause  providing  that  if  the  board  fails  to  agree  upon  any 
question  submitted  to  it  the  Board  of  Trade  shall  be  asked  to  appoint 
an  arbitiHtor  or  conciliator.  No  less  than  35  boards  are  known  to  nave 
adopted  clauses  of  this  character. 

So  far  every  application  to  the  board  for  the  appointment  of  an 
arbitrator  or  umpire,  under  the  rules  of  the  conciliation  board,  has 
been  complied  with.  Provisions  of  this  character  provide  a  useful 
escape  from  the  deadlock  created  when  a  conciliation  board  fails  to 
agree,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  the  board  of  trade  has  encouraged  their 
adoption. 

In  the  report  on  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  United  Eangdom  in  1901, 
issued  bj'  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  the  head  of 
the  labor  department,  uses  this  language: 

The  settlement  of  strikes  and  lockouts  forms  but  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  work  of  permanent  conciliation  and  arbitration  boards 
and  joint  coimiiittees.  To  appreciate  these  agencies  at  their  true  value 
account  should  also  be  taken  of  the  numerous  alterations  effected  in 
working  conditions  by  them  without  any  stoppage  of  work  having 
taken  place.  Thus  in  the  recent  report  on  changes  of  wages  and  hours 
of  bilK>r  in  1901  it  is  shown  that  75  per  cent  of  all  the  changes  of  the 
year,  as  measured  by  numbers  of  persons  affected,  were  arranged  by 
i«liding  scales,  wages  boards,  or  other  methods  of  arbitration  and  con- 
ciliation, while  only  2  per  cent  of  the  changes  followed  upon  strikes  or 
lockouts. 

According  to  the  eighth  annual  abstract  of  labor  stiitistics  of  the 
rnit<»d  Kingdom  for  1900-1901,  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1900  there  were  1,272  trade  unions,  with  a  total  mem- 
bership of  1,905,116.  A  statistical  absti^act  of  the  status  of  one  hundred 
of  the  principal  trade  unions  shows  that  these  unions  had  a  nicmber- 
.nbip  of  1,158,909  and  an  aggregate  income  of  il,iv74,Gli  (^9,r,(M,),i44), 
an  average  per  member  of  £1  14s.  Id.  (S8.2i)).  Their  expenditures 
amounted  to  £1,490,582  ($7,253,917),  an  average  per  member  of  £1  5s. 
SW.  (16.26).     The  total   funds  aggregated  £3,706,025  (*18,330,281), 
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which  gave  an  average  of  £S  5.s.  (JS15.82)  per  m(»inl)er.  These  hundred 
unions  expended  for  unemployed  benefits  during  the  year  £2(>5,32S 
($1,291,219),  for  dispute  bcnelits  £150,283  (*731,352),  for  sick  and 
accident  benefits  £323,231  (Jl, 573,004),  and  for  superannuation  l)ene- 
tits  £190,039  ($924,825). 

CONCLUSION. 

Certain  legitimate  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  these  opinions  of 
men  whose  views  are  often  antagonistic  and  antithetic — from  tlie  expe- 
rience of  men  who  always  must  look  at  the  lal)or  question  from  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  shield — who,  no  matter  how  sincere  their  pur- 
pose not  to  be  governed  by  selfish  motives  or  material  considemtion, 
are  unccmsciously  influenced  l)y  personal  interest.  Whatever  else 
may  l)e  subject  of  dispute,  whatever  else  Hiay  continue  to  remain  open 
to  speculative  inquiry  and  unsolvable  because  it,s  solution  rests  on  the 
personal  answer  which  each  man  will  supplv  according  to  his  own 
personal  convictions,  it  is  evident  that  each  side  in  some  cases  and 
])oth  sides  in  others  are  convinced  that  trade  unionism  has  produced 
certain  exact  results,  so  apparent,  so  finnly  esta})lished,  that  they  have 
ceased  to  be  theories  and  have  become  facts.     These  are: 

(I)  The  workingman  who  is  a  member  of  a  union  is  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  union  has  been  the  means  of  materialh*  improving  his 
condition. 

("2)  The  union  workingman  believes  that  the  union  and  trade  unitm- 
ism  in  general  has  ena])led  him  to  o}>tain  higher  wages,  shorter  hours, 
and  more  humane  treatment  from  his  emi)lover. 

(3)  But  for  the  union,  the  cohesive  fon*e  of  organized  lalK)r,  and 
the  strength  which  comes  from  organization,  the  workingman  lx*Jieves 
that  his  wages  would  have  been  reduced,  his  workday  lengthened,  and 
letfal  and  other  social  reforms  would  not  have  l)een  made  or  their 
accomplishment  would  have  In^en  much  slower. 

(4)  But  for  trade  unionism  collective*  bargaining  would  have  been 
imix)ssible,  and  the  workingman  Ix^lieves  that  nothing  has  done  more 
to  improve  his  condition  and  bring  alxmt  the  general  improvements 
which  h(»  <'redits  to  tnide  unionism  than  the  substitution  of  collectivism 
for  individualism  in  carrying  on  negotiations  between  employee  and 
employer. 

{i*)  A  certain  inmiber  of  employers  l)elieve  that  trade  luiionism  ha< 
l>een  positively  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  workman,  as  well  as 
to  the  employer,  and  genenilly  injurious  to  British  industry  and 
commerce. 

(♦))  A  c<»rtain  numl>er  of  employers,  while  not  regarding  the  trade 
union  in  all  its  features  for  the  best  interest^^  of  capital  and  lalK>r,  still 
apj)rove  of  it  in  principle,  l>ecause  by  means  of  (he  tnide  union  col- 
lectivisnj  has  >M?en  substituted  for  individualism,  which  is  clearly  for 
*hc  U^nefit  of  lx)th  sides. 
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(7)  Leaving  aside  the  npeculative  inquiry  whether  boards  of  concilia- 
tion and  arbitration  would  have  come  into  existence  if  there  had  been 
no  trade  unions^  those  employers  who  believe  in  some  method  of 
avoninjr  or  settling  lal>or  disputes  by  amicable  adjustment  rather  than 
bv  ff)rce  are  convinced  that  the  existence  of  the  lal)or  union  has  made 
it  easier  for  the  creation  of  such  machinery  and  it  has  been  of  incal- 
culable l)enefit  to  l>oth  sides. 

{^)  Emplo\'ers  who  have  instituted  premium  or  bonus  s^^stems,  or 
other  methods  by  which  superior  and  more  economical  work  is  com- 
pi^nsated  by  a  bonus  over  a  standard  wage,  admit  that  these  systems 
uaturallv  flowed  out  of  unionism,  a^  the  union  lias  established  a 
>tandanl  of  wage  and  output  which  forms  the  Imsis  of  cost  in  the 
prwess  of  manufacture,  the  additional  output  above  the  minimum 
l)oing  regarded  as  an  additional  tax  on  the  energy  and  skill  of  the 
worker,  entitling  him  to  extra  remuneration.  No  employer  pretends 
that  in  paying  a  }K>nus  he  is  animated  b}'  philanthropic  motives;  he 
pays  it  because  he  believes  it  will  pay  him. 

(I*)  Both  employers  and  workmen  are  agieed  as  to  the  eflFect  of 
unionism  in  restricting  output,  but  they  give  it  their  own  interpreta- 
tion. Those  employers  who  are  convinced  that  unionism  has  restricted 
output  l(x>k  ui)on  unionism  as  disastrous  to  industry.  Those  unionists 
wlin  admit  that  it  is  necessary  to  iix  a  maximum,  to  protect  the  worker 
aiMJ  prevent  him  from  suffering  from  the  cupidity  or  dishonesty  of  the 
t»ni|)loyer,  claim  that  the  great  Ixxly  of  workmen  need  to  be  protected 
a;:siinst  themselves,  sometimes  against  their  fellows,  but  more  generally 
apiinst  their  employers,  and  in  adopting  such  measures  of  protection 
tliey  are  simply  ol)eying  tlie  great  rule  of  nature — that  self-protection 
is  imramount  to  every  other  consideration. 

Ilu)  Kelu<*tant  admission  is  made  by  imionists  that  in  the  past  the 
attitude  of  the  unions  was  antagonistic  to  the  adoption  of  labor-saving 
and  improved  machinery.  They  claim  that  at  the  present  time  this 
antagimism  is  to  be  found  only  among  those  unions  whose  members,  as 
a  IkkIv,  are  low  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  or  occasionally  among  mcm- 
1nt<  of  th«»  highly  skilKnl  organizations  who  are  ignorant  of  economic 
laws.  The  mo^t  intelligent  labor  leaders,  however,  assert  their  right  to 
r*»*trict  th<»  uj^eof  lalwr-saving and  improved  machinery  when  that  use 
inun*.-*  s«»lely  to  the  advantage  of  the  employer  and  disastrously  affecta 
laU>r:  when  a  machine,  for  instance,  requiring  only  one  or  two  men  or 
U»y>  to  cjin?  for  it,  supplants  the  labor  of  perhaps  six  men.  But,  they 
i'M-rt,  that  if  some  of  the  profit  accruing  to  the  employer  is  shared  by 
the  employ^H^  in  the  fonn  of  increased  wagers  or  oth(»r  amelioration  of 
«'<>ndition>  of  s^^rvice,  the  workingman  of  intelligence  does  not  oppose* 
improvements  in  pro(*ess  of  manufacture.  The  workingman  lielieves 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  prevent  himself  from  l)eing  ''exploited''  solely  for 
the  lienefit  of  the  employer;  in  other  words,  his  manhood  i-equires  that 
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ho  shall  resist  by  every  means  in  his  power  having  his  face  ground  on 
the  whetstone  of  capitalistic  cupidity,  which  is  the  thing  he  fears  most. 
Kvery  improvement  in  the  mechanical  arts  has  led  either  to  the  dis- 
placement of  a  certain  number  of  men  or  a  rearrangement  of  manual 
labor.  It  is  this  constant  flux,  often  resulting  in  severe  distress  until 
the  displaced  labor  can  be  absorbed  in  other  industries,  that  causes 
labor  to  regard  with  suspicion  every  mechanical  improvement,  and  to 
make  some  of  the  least  progressive  men  in  their  ranks  look  upon  the 
machine  as  the  means  whereby  they  may  be  "exploited"  by  the 
employer,  their  pain  l)eing  his  profit. 

Hen*  one  must  proceed  with  more  caution  and  a  feeling  of  uncer- 
tainty. The  investigator  now  sails  a  chartless  sea,  with  no  compass  to 
point  the  direction  to  the  safe  haven,  where  the  waters  are  unruffled 
In'  polemical  waves.  The  assertion  of  the  trade  unionist  that  he  is 
always  willing  to  render  "  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  paj^ "  is  met 
by  the  rejoinder  from  the  employer,  "What  is  a  fair  day's  work?" 
and  the  emplo^'or  often  contends  that  the  position  assumed  by  the 
unionist  supports  the  allegation  that  the  great  aim  of  the  union  is  to 
restrict  or  hamper  the  free  exercise  of  the  workman's  powers,  that  the 
most  Umeful  effect  of  trade  unionism  is  to  reduce  all  men  to  a  dead 
level,  and  to  sot  the  amount  of  the  dav's  work  bv  the  skill  of  the  most 
inofliciont  rather  than  by  the  most  eflScient.  A  fair  day's  work  for  a 
fair  day's  pay  is  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  business,  some  employers 
say.  It  sounds  well  rhetorically,  but  it  means  nothing  pi'actically. 
What  constitutes  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay?  employers 
have  repeatedly  asked,  only  to  l>e  told  that  a  fair  day's  work  is  the 
least  tliat  will  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  employer,  but  the  fair  day's 
pay  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  employer  by  the 
trade  union. 

One  (explanation  given  for  the  hold  trade  unionism  ha«  over  it«  raeni- 
Imm-s  in  Kngland  is  that  the  unions  representing  large  and  well-paid 
tni<lt's  usuailv  have  well-tilled  treasuries  and  their  members  have  con- 
tributod  for  so  man}^  years  that  they  can  not  afford  by  any  infringe- 
ment of  the  rules  or  by  noncompliance  with  the  orders  of  the  governing 
bodv  to  forfeit  their  share  of  the  accunmlated  funds.  "In  a  certain 
sense  it  would  not  Ih^  difficult  to  regard  all  the  activities  of  trade 
unionism  as  forms  of  nuitual  insurance,"  is  the  expression  used  h}^ 
Sidnov  and  Heat ri<'o  Webb  in  '*  Industrial  Democracv."  The  trade 
union  not  only  provides  a  form  of  insurance,  but  many  unions  make 
provision  for  the  tim(»  when  their  meml)ers,  through  advanced  age  or  the 
loss  of  their  physical  powers,  are  no  longer  in  receipt  of  full  wages; 
and  in  case  of  a  disput^-i  with  an  employer,  or  when  slack  times  cause 
a  stoppage  of  fa;'torios  and  throw  men  out  of  work,  it  is  to  the  union 
they  look  for  supiH)rt.  A  meml)er  may  have  joined  his  union  before 
reaching  his  majority  and  may  have  met  his  payments  and  assessments 
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for  a  score  of  years,  and  yet  at  any  moment  he  may  be  expelled  or  for- 
feit all  claims  against  the  society.  Against  his  fellow-workers  there 
is  no  appeal  and  no  redress.  Therefore,  to  enjoy  the  benefits  which 
be  has  helped  to  create,  a  member  of  a  trade  union  finds  himself  com- 
pelled to  obey  orders  proceeding  from  the  executive  body,  even  if 
individually  he  regards  those  orders  as  foolish  and  unwarranted  and 
distinctly  detrimental  to  himself  and  his  fellow-workers. 

Many  employers  point  to  this  as  one  of  the  evil  influences  of  trade 
unionism.  They  say  it  has  often  happened  that  strikes  have  been 
ordered  against  the  wish  of  the  men,  who  were  forced  into  leaving 
their  work  when  a  strike  was  declared  beeause  they  could  not  afford 
to  lose  their  savings,  regarding  temporar}^  discomfort  and  the  loss  of 
their  weekly  wages  as  a  smaller  loss  than  the  danger  of  expulsion  from 
the  union  and  the  forfeiture  of  their  accumulated  savings. 

The  constitutions  of  most  unions,  however,  throw  many  safeguards 
against  hasty  action  by  executive  bodies  and  make  it  impossible  for  a 
strike  to  be  declared  unless  it  is  agreed  to  by  at  least  a  majority  of  the 
members,  and  in  many  cases  three-fourths  of  the  membership  must 
a.ssent.  The  larger  and  better  managed  unions  leave  the  matter  of  strikes 
to  the  branches,  and  while  those  subordinate  branches  have  it  in  their 
power  to  prevent  their  members  from  working,  provided  always  that 
this  action  has  l>een  indoi-sed  by  from  a  majority  to  three-fourths  of 
the  membership  of  that  subordinate  branch  involved,  the  nicnil)ers  can 
not  look  for  financial  support  from  the  union  as  a  whole  unless  the 
executive  committee  or  other  governing  bod\^  has  sanctioned  this 
extreme  method  for  obtaining  redress  for  a  real  or  imaginary  wrong. 
The  members  of  the  executive  committee  are  usuallv  cautious  and 
woll-l>alanced  men.  They  take  a  businesslike  view  of  affairs.  They 
are  reluctant  to  spend  the  funds  of  the  union,  involving  in  some 
<-ases  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  and  the  welfare  of  thousjindsof 
nu»n,  unless  a  vital  principle  is  at  stake  or  something  may  be  gained 
worth  fighting  for.  It  is  freely  admitted  that  many  strikes  have  been 
prevented  l)ecause  the  members  of  the  sul)ordinate  })ninches  knew  that 
they  would  not  receive  the  financial  support  of  the  union  and  their 
local  funds  were  not  large  enough  to  engage  in  a  contest  with  any 
h<»pe  of  victory. 

The  walking  delegate  and  the  business  agent  of  the  American  union 
are  practically  unknown  in  England,  and  the  tendency  steadily  in- 
creases to  concentrate  responsible  power  in  the  hands  of  a  strong 
executive  committee  or  other  governing  body.  The  executive  officer 
ii*  usualh'  the  secretary,  an  intelligent,  capable,  experienced  man,  who 
is  subject  to  the  control  of  this  governing  body  and  administers  the 
affairs  of  his  union  within  the  narrow  and  rigid  limits  prescril)ed  by 
constitution  and  rules.  He  possesses  little,  if  any,  discretionary  i>ower. 
The  constitutions  of  the  larger  and  better  organiz(Kl  trade  unions 
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clearly  prove  that  the  intent  of  the  union  is  to  retain  the  power  of 
action  producing  serious  consequences,  or  which  may  vitally  aflTcct  the 
in t/O rests  of  the  tirade,  in  the  hands  of  the  managing  body  or  council 
with  the  members  the  court  of  last  resort.  Thus  it  is  impossible  for 
any  one  man  to  order  a  strike  or  to  cause  a  stoppage  of  work  l)ecause 
ill  his  personal  opinion  the  men  are  not  properly  treated,  or  the  rules 
and  customs  governing  the  trade  are  being  violated,  or  to  pay  off  an 
old  score.  It  is  true  that  the  Taff  Vale  strike  was  brought  about 
mainly  through  the  action  of  one  man — the  organizing  secretary — who 
after  he  had  forced  the  strike  was  supported  by  his  union,  but  the 
etToct  of  the  Taff  Vale  decision  has  been  to  make  such  a  thing  almost 
imi)ossible  in  the  future.  It  will  more  narrowly  restrict  the  power  of 
anv  one  man  and  will  make  the  action  of  the  union  the  action  of  its 
responsible  officers,  who  must  assume  the  responsibility  and  suffer  the 
penalties  if  the  law  has  l)een  violated. 

Nor  should  the  fact  be  overlooked — perhaps  the  most  vital  fact  in 
modern  trade  unionism  in  England — that  the  constant  effort  of  lalior 
U»aders  is  to  substitute  legal  and  peaceful  methods  for  force,  and  to 
make  the  strike  a  thing  to  \m  availed  of  only  when  all  other  methods 
have  been  attempted  and  have  failed.  Almost  every  large  union  has 
either  a  conciliation  board  or  some  other  machinery  by  which  a  dis- 
agrecMuent  or  threatened  dispute  can  be  discussed  without  prejudice 
and  without  passion  and  means  devised  whereby  an  understanding  can 
l)e  reached  without  resorting  to  a  suspension  of  operations.  Without 
statute,  without  the  intervention  of  the  lawmaking  power,  a  certain 
number,  and  by  no  means  an  inconsiderable  number,  of  the  working- 
men  of  Great  Britain  have  erected  a  code  which  has  been  ai^cepted  not 
only  by  themselves  but  by  their  employers,  and  which  has  proved  an 
imjiortant  auxiliary  to  the  code  created  by  Parliament.  What  may 
not  in{ippropriat<»ly  be  called  the  judicature  of  labor — such  agencies 
as  the  Durham  miners^  conciliation  committee  and  other  committees 
of  the  same*  character  that  have  been  mentioned  in  this  report — is 
|>(»rf<»rming  its  fun<'tions  exceedingly  well  and  doing  that  which  it  is 
the  end  of  all  law  to  accomplish,  the  substitution  of  reason  for  folly,  of 
an  exact  and  orderly  method  of  procedure  for  falsehood  and  violence. 
A  result  of  this  movement,  of  more  importance  perhaps  than  any- 
thing (»lse,  has  been  the  enforcement  of  discipline  and  loyal  accept- 
ance of  a  verdict  no  matter  how  unpalatable,  and  the  moral  effei^tof 
this  is  simj)ly  incaloula})le.  There  is  in  Great  Britain  much  room 
yet  for  improvement  in  the  relations  existing  between  capital  and 
labor,  but  anyone  who  knows  what  has  Ix^en  done  there  to  improve 
thoM'  relations  nnist  feel  that  in  some  things  British  lalx>r  sots  an 
example  to  other  countries  which  might  well  l)e  followed,  subject  to 
the  iHMM^ssary  moditi(*ations  always  required  to  engraft  a  foreign  sys- 
tem on  domestic  institutions.     The  time  and  lalx>r  which  this  investiga- 
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tion  involved  will  not  have  been  wasted  if  the  facts  herewith  presented 
help  in  even  the  smallest  degree  to  promote  more  friendly  relations 
between  c*apital  and  labor,  to  diminish  labor  disputes,  and  to  make 
strikes  in  the  United  States  less  frequent  in  the  future  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past. 

APPENDIX  A.— THE  TAFF  VALE  CASE. 

The  following  is  a  brief  history  of  a  dispute  which  led  to  one  of  the 
moat  important  judicial  decisions  affecting  labor  in  England: 

In  June,  1900,  discontent  existed  among  the  men  employed  on  the 
Taff  Vale  Railway,  a  system  formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  four  small 
lines  in  Wales,  the  general  oflSce  being  in  Cardiff.  On  June  30,  James 
Holmes,  one  of  the  organizing  secretaries  of  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Railway  Servants,  stationed  in  Cardiff,  addressed  a  circular  to  the 
ijignalmen  employed  on  the  Taff  Vale  system,  asking  them  if  they 
were  in  favor  of  a  movement  to  obtain  an  advance  of  wages,  promo- 
tion by  seniority,  additional  pay  for  Sunday  duty,  and  a  better  arrange- 
ment of  working  hours.  "A  more  favorable  opportunity,"  Mr.  Holmes 
wrote,  "*  will  never  present  itself,  and  if  you  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
present  conditions,  sign  this  paper  and  return  it  to  me." 

This  circular  came  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Richard  Bell,  the  general 
^secretary  of  the  society,  in  London,  and  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Holmes, 
warning  him  that  he  was  in  danger  of  meeting  with  the  disapproval 
of  the  executive  committee,  the  administrative  council  of  the  society, 
for  exc'ceding  his  functions. 

In  his  report  for  July  to  the  Railway  Review,  the  official  organ  of 
the  society  and  published  by  it,  Mr.  Holmes  used  the  following  lan- 
guage in  referring  to  the  Taff  Vale  Railway  management.  Mr.  Bell, 
who,  in  addition  to  l>eing  the  general  secretary  of  the  society,  is  also 
the  editor  of  the  Review,  exercised  his  editorial  prerogative  to  delete 
Mr.  Holmes's  n»port,  but  the  suppressed  portion  was  later  published 
in  a  special  report  made  by  Mr.  Bell: 

I  am  also  very  much  surprised  if  two  of  them,  at  least,  will  not  soon 
have  plenty  to  do  at  home — but  we  shall  see,  we  shall  soo.  There  is 
nothing  I  would  like  better  than  to  measure  swords  with  this  T.  V.  R. 
dictator,  and  who  knows  how  soon  the  chance  may  come  J  I  don't  not 
only  not  fear  him  but  court  a  try,  and  if  the  men  will  only  prove  men 
I  >hall  have  no  fear  of  the  results.  There  is  a  black  mark  to  ru}>  out 
and  I  swear  I  won't  rest  till  it  has  been  done.  The  whole  of  the  men 
victimized  by  Mr.  Hunnan  have  now  got  good  JoIks,  and  the  society 
money  has  made  up  the  loss  sustained,  and  it  has  done  one  thing  more 
than  that  -it  has  shown  them  that  this  man  is  not  everybody,  and 
ju*it  given  them  a  little  more  independence,  Mr.  Hunnan,  and  by  good 
uursmg  it  will  give  an  account  of  itself  ere  long.  It  is  the  fear  of 
losing  their  jolw  we  have  to  kill,  and  that  is  Ijeing  done  the  (juicker 
the  nearer  the  goal. 
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MtMinwhilc  the  feeling  l)etween  the  men  and  their  employers  liad 
l>eeii  j^rowing  more  acute.  The  men  had  held  meetings  and  had  deter- 
mined to  strike,  or,  as  the  term  goes  in  England,  ''hand  in  their  notices" 
unless  granted  concessions,  and  Holmes  had  addressed  meetings  at 
which,  to  put  it  moderately,  he  used  language  the  reverse  of  concilia- 
tory. The  company  had  increased  the  tension  by  taking  action  which 
was  cither  a  tactical  blunder  or  else  a  deliberate  adoption  of  methods  to 
arouse  feeling.  Ewington,  a  signalman  who  had  been  for  more  than 
twenty  years  in  the  compan3''s  service,  and  who  had  taken  a  leading 
part  in  the  agitation  in  favor  of  improved  conditions,  was  ordered  to  bo 
transferred  to  a  remote  part  of  the  system.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
men  interpreted  this  order  as  an  attempt  to  intimidate  them  and  to  make 
a  victim  of  Ewington.  The  company  asserted  that,  on  the  contrarj', 
Ewington's  titmsfer  was  in  the  nature  of  a  promotion,  as  it  carried  with 
it  an  advance  of  two  shillings  (49  cents)  a  week.  At  the  time  Ewing- 
ton received  his  notice  of  tmnsfer  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  with 
rheumatism  and  therefore  was  physically  unable  to  comply  with  his 
instructions.  He  protested  against  being  transferred,  even  at  an 
increase  of  wages,  as  he  was  satisfied  where  he  was;  but,  on  recover}', 
finding  that  his  prote^jt  was  unheeded,  offered  to  accept  the  new  place, 
only  to  b(».  told  that  inasmuch  as  he  had  refused  the  place  the  vacancy 
had  been  filled,  and  so  also  had  been  his  old  l>ox  or  *'  cabin."  The  com- 
pany then  offered  him  a  new  cabin,  but  at  three  shillings  (73  cents)  a 
week  less  than  he  formerly  received.  This  Ewington  declined  and 
demanded  that  h(»  be  restored  to  his  former  place.  The  company 
refused  his  demand. 

Holmes  wrote  to  Bell  *'that  the  treatment  of  Ewington  is  the  worst 
case  I  have  (»ver  experienced;"  and  Bell  replied  to  him,  under  date  of 
July  :^1,  iJ>Ui>,  '"I  have  received  full  details  from  Mr.  Ewington  al>out 
his  treatment  by  the*  company.  I  feel  that  the  men  have  done  right 
in  protesting  against  such  treatment,  and  I  ho|Ki  the  effort  they  have 
made  toward  his  reinstatement  will  have  some  effect  upon  the 
management.'' 

After  several  meetings,  the  men,  on  August  0,  sent  in  their  notices 
to  the  company,  and  Holmes,  in  his  re|K)rt  to  Bell,  said  the  matter  was 
very  M'rious,  and  ''there  is  nothing  for  it  but  a  strike  unless  Signal- 
man Ewington  is  reinstated."  Replying  to  Holmes  the  next  day,  Mr. 
Bell  wrote: 

After  carefully  considering  the  whole  statement  made  in  your 
letter  and  also  in  the  newspaper  rei)ort,  I  can  not  help  but  think  that 
the  men  have  been  very  impati(»nt  and  very  undecided  as  to  their 
c<»ur>e  of  action,  and  I  fear  wnether  what  they  have  done  will  be  con- 
ducive to  the  best  results.  I  see  that  303  notu*es  were  handed  in  on 
August  i\  on  l)ehalf  of  a  |K>rtion  of  the  signalmen,  guards,  and 
bnikemen,  that  another  {X)rtion  will  l>e  handed  in  by  the  same  classes 
of  men  on  Monday  next,  and,  judging  by  the  repoVt  of  the  firemen^s 
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mt^etine  held  last  Sunday,  the  notices  of  the  firemen  will  l>e  handed  in 
on  the  Monday  following  that.  I  can  not  for  a  moment  understand 
why  the  men  should  be  so  undecided  as  to  tlieir  course  of  action, 
at  any  rate  with  regard  to  the  date  for  taking  action.  They  all  seem 
to  have  gone  al>soIuteIy  on  their  own  responsibility,  disregarding  the 

MH-ioty's  rules,  the  E.  C.  [executive  committeej   decisions,   and  all 

H'asonable  advice. 

I^'ll  als*)  added  that  *'even  had  this  movement  recxiived  the  sanction 
of  ihr  E.  C  it  is  not  Ixjing  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  rules. " 
AimI  again^  a  few  days  later,  liell  once  more  called  Holmes's  attention  to 
thi-  fact  that  for  the  men  to  strike  without  the  sanction  of  tlic  executive 
conimittcv  was  in  violation  of  the  rules.  Holmes  of  course  knew  that 
he  was  proi*ee<ling  unconstitutionally,  but  evidently  relied  on  obtaining 
the  support  of  the  executive  after  the  die  had  been  cast.  Interviewed 
by  the  South  Wales  News  on  August  14,  he  said  he  had  no  fear  of  the 
men  not  iM'ing  supported  b}'  the  "executive.  ''But  failing  that,'"  ho 
idded,  *'  the  committee  are  going  to  appeal  to  the  OoO  branch(»s  of  our 
i!ociety  and  ask  them  to  contribute  out  of  the  management  fund,  as 
they  have  full  power  to  do,  JCl  ($4.87)  per  loo  memlxTs. " 

Recognizing  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  the  dangers  involved, 
the  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Ritchie,  M.  P.,  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  invited  Mr.  1^11  to  an  unofficial 
inter\'iew  to  discuss  the  lUspute.  As  a  result  of  that  interview,  after 
a  cimfereiice  between  Mr.  Ritc^hie  and  the  chairman  of  the  Tatf  Vale 
l^ilway  Com|)any,  Mr.  Ritchie  informed  Mr.  Bell  that  the  company 
will  "provide  Ewington  with  a  situation  at  a  signal  box  which  would 
not  entail  upon  him  either  traveling  or  removal  from  his  present 
alxxle/'  Ik^ll  agreed  to  go  to  Cardiff  to  try  to  have  Ewington  accept 
the  ci>mimny's  offer,  but  before  leaving  he  received  a  letter  from 
Holmes,  who  said: 

I  still  bojK;  we  sht^ll  avoid  a  conflict,  but  I  hav«?  now  not  much  hope. 
Public  sympathy  is  dead  in  our  favor,  and  if  it  comes  to  a  fight  1  have 
fverv  confiaence  we  can  l)eat  them  and  dictate  our  own  terms  in  six 
(tivs. 

IWII  went  to  C  ardiff  and  there  met  Holmes,  Ewington,  and  others. 
"Aliout  the  first  thing  that  took  place,'"  Bell  sjiys  in  liisotHcial  re(H)rt, 
"na*-  that  Mr.  Holmes  said  he  hoped  1  had  not  come  down  to  iutrr- 
f*n*  with  them:  that  the  movement  had  lK*en  carried  on  i»v  tlie  men 
tltfiiiMdves,  and  the  negotiations  made  }>y  him,  and  that  it  was  quite 
inJepi'ndfnt  of  the  society.  He  handed  me  a  circular  he  liad  issued  in 
(»niof  of  the  statement  that  it  was  carried  on  apart  from  thr  soiirty, 
and  that  he  was  a.ssisting  the  men  in  his  i>ersonal  capjicity." 

This  rin'ular  urged  the  men  **to  remember  tin*  luuuln'd  and  one 
grievances  under  which  you  have  suffered  far  too  long,"  and  exiiorted 
the  men  to  stand  firm  and  '*  we  nm  settle  this  dispute  in  our  own  way.'' 

Bell  took  Ewington  aside  privately,  told  him  what  had  happened 
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between  Mr.  Ritchie  and  himself,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  accept 
the  company's  offer.  To  this  Ewington  answered  that  he  was  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  his  fellow-workmen,  and  that  he  could  not  accept  as 
they  would  think  him  a  coward. 

Mr.  Ritchie  was  informed  by  telegraph  of  Ewington^s  refusal,  and 
replied  by  wire  that  the  chairman  of  the  company  had  telegraphed  him 
that  unless  the  men  withdrew  their  notices  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  company  to  engage  new  men.  Mr.  Ritchie  also  wired  that  the  men 
would  put  themselves  in  the  wrong,  and  that  the  company  had  never 
been  actuated  b}-  unfriendly  feelings  in  their  treatment  of  Ewington. 
Mr.  Bell  had  wired  Mr.  Ritchie  asking  whether  he  would  object  to  his 
seeing  Mr.  Vassall,  the  chairman  of  the  compan}^  and  Mr.  Ritchie  at 
once  replied:  ''•Have  wired  Vassall  it  will  be  well  for  him  to  see  you." 
Thereupon  Mr.  liell  wired  Mr.  Vassall  asking  for  an  interview  and 
received  this  curt  answer:  '*  Regret  can  not  meet  you  to  discuss  men's 
conditions  of  service."  Mr.  Ritchie  made  a  final  effort  to  prevent  a 
strike  b}'  wiring  to  Mi*.  Bell,  after  that  gentleman's  return  to  London 
on  August  18,  that  in  his  opinion  a  strike  would  be  unwarrantable  and 
woukl  not  be  sustained  by  public  opinion. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  had  been  called  for 
August  19,  and  at  this  meeting  a  resolution  was  offered  recognizing 
the  justice  of  the  men's  claims  for  improved  conditions  of  service,  but 
refusing  them  financial  support  because  the  rules  of  the  society  had 
been  violated.  This  resolution  was  defeated  and  an  amendment,  in 
the  following  language,  adopted  b}-  7  votes  to  5: 

That,  after  hearing  the  evidence  of  the  deputation  from  the  Taff 
Vale  Railwav  and  the  correspondence  relating  to  the  dispute,  we  can 
not  })ut  conclude:  First,  That  the  move  of  the  men  by  taking  action 
prior  to  <)})tainiiig  the  consent  of  this  committee  fwjas  most  condemna- 
tory; secondly,  that  by  the  removal  of  Signalman  Ewington  the  man- 
agement of  tBe  company  has  acted  most  arbitrary,  inciting  the  men  to 
the  present  act;  thirdlv,  having  regard  to  l>oth  sides  of  the  issue,  we, 
us  administrators  of  the  soci(»ty,  decide  that  every  effort  be  made  by 
th(»  general  secretary  and  others  we  may  appoint  to  bring  the  dispute 
to  a  si)eedv  termination.  We  further,  after  careful  consideration, 
here}>y  decide  to  support  them  financially. 

HoliiK^s  was  notified  of  the  action  of  the  executive  committee,  and  a 
letter  was  sent  by  Mr.  Bell  to  Mr.  Ritchie,  in  which  the  following 
language  was  used: 

From  their  rej^oil  it  appean^d  clear  to  my  committee  that  a  willful 
attempt  had  been  made  by  Mr.  llarland,  sujn^rintendent  of  theline«to 
victimize  Ewington.  In  support  of  this  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  llarland 
said  lie  .should  inform  Ewington  that  he  had  brought  it  all  (m  himself, 
th(»  comiMiny  were  determined  to  have  a  contented  staff  in  their  service, 
and  they  would  Ik?  j>erfectly  justified  in  discharging  all  those  who  took 
iwrt  in  tlie  recent  agitation.  I  believe  this  can  l)e  proved,  and  that  being 
the  case,  my  committee  were  determined  at  all  costs  that  such  tyranny 
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should  be  put  down.  ♦  ♦  ♦  j  regret  very  much  the  strike  taking 
pliu'o.  I  wlieve  you  are  aware  they  are  things  I  detest,  and  will  do 
anything  almost  to  avoid. 

This  IS  now  beyond  my  control,  and  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  lead 
the  fight.  However,  I  snail  be  quite  ready  at  any  moment  to  meet 
the  management  of  the  company  to  trv  to  arrange  terms.  At  this 
stage  the  settlement  can  be  made  onl}*  through  me. 

In  obedience  to  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  executive  conunitte^, 
Mr.  Bell  proceeded  to  Cardij9r  to  take  personal  command  of  his  forces. 
On  arriving  in  Cardij9r  (August  20)  he  sent  a  communication  to  Mr. 
Beaslej',  the  general  manager  of  the  Taff  Vale  Railway,  making  (cer- 
tain proposals  for  a  settlement,  but  the  effort  was  fruitless  and  the 
men  went  on  strike.  Mr.  Ritchie  made  still  another  attempt  to  restore 
peace  by  notifying  Mr.  Bell  by  wire  on  August  23  that  the  company 
had  decided  to  leave  to  him  (Ritchie)  the  decision  whether  Ewington 
had  lieen  badly  treated,  provided  the  men  would  at  once  return  to 
work,  but  to  this  the  men  would  not  consent,  and  on  August  25  Mr. 
Hopwood,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  sent  to  Cardiff  to  take  personal 
charge  of  the  negotiations  as  Mr.  Ritchie's  representative.  (^)  He  had 
repeated  conferences  with  Mr.  Bell  and  the  directors  of -the  company, 
and  on  August  30  the  men  and  the  company  accepted  a  compromise 
hv  which  the  company  pledged  itself  to  receive  deputations  from  the 
men  to  discuss  their  grievances.  Some  of  the  men  went  back  to  work 
on  September  1,  and  nearly  all  of  the  others  were  reiastated  during 
the  following  week.  Thus  the  strike,  one  of  the  shortest  and  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  history  of  English  labor,  was  brought  to  an 
end,  but  it  proved  to  Iwoneof  the  most  costly,  as  the  sequel  will  show. 
How  far-reaching  its  effect  and  how  deeph'  it  may  affect  economic  con- 
ditions^  onlv  the  future  c*an  answer. 

Immediately  following  the  action  of  the  men  in  leaving  their  emplo}"- 
ment,  the  Taff  Vale  Company  obtained  summonses  against  208  men 
for  breach  of  contract  for  having  left  the  company's  service  without 
notice  or  with  insufficient  notice,  and  in  the  Cardiff  police  court  60  men 

■»Mr.  HopWfKKl  in  his  rt'port  io  the  president  of  the  lV)ard  of  Trade  said: 

N»  far  £U>>  I  am  j>er8onally  (•«)ncerne<l,  and  ]>utting  a8i<le  the  Amalgamated  Society 
•'•I  Kailwav.S^r\'antH  for  the  moment,  this  case  has  done  enough  to  confirm  me  in  my 
opinion  tfiat  railway  conijianies  would  l(»st»  nothing  by  de<'iding  to  receive  in  con- 
fc-ivn**  an  agent  of  their  nervant^,  whoi»ver  he  might  In?,  as  long  they  were  given 
n-Sf-onahle  eviilence  that  such  an  agent  n»alljr  reprt»8t»nte<l  the  majority  of  a  class,  an<l 
*a*  pnj»are«l  to  take  the  rt»8|)onsil>ility  of  binding  that  cht^  by  his  acti(mH. 

Tht*  <l«*<-ision  of  the  executive  wa.^  rc»ctMve<l  with  rt^rrt  by  Mr.  Bell  an«l  the  leaders 
mUi}  act***!  with  him.  Mr.  1^11,  iu<  is  usual  in  cases  in  which  1  have  negotiated  with 
hun,  plave<i  liis  <litlicult  iwirt  with  a<lniinible  fainu»ss.  He  struggliHl  hard  to  gain, 
tn'i  he  did  obtain  thnmgh  me,  everything  which  he  dtvnuNl  would  Ik?  ess4?ntial  to 
ihr  Uvt  interetftM  of  the  men,  and  I  do  not  in  the  least  blame  him  for  l)eing  unable 
to  intlu4'e  the  ex«N'utive  committ(»e  to  atn-ept  terms  whi<*h  he  knew  to  1k^  fair  and 
ei]uitable  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Mr.  Bell,  taking  a  wide  and  gen- 
enicto  view  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  whole  matter,  gra^iKMl  the  fact  that  the  terms 
«onld  r%?eeive  the  approval  of  public  sentiment.  The  executive  committ<H»,  inliu- 
enccvl  by  the  strong  feeling  of  their  constituents,  could  merely  deal  with  the  subject 
from  a  narrower  point  of  view. 
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wore  each  fined  £4  ($19.47)  and  cost8.  The  company  next,  AugiLst  23, 
applied  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  Amalgamated  So<*iety  of  Itail- 
way  Servants,  Bell,  Ilolniesj,  and  the  other  oflScers  and  the  inemV>er.s 
generall}^  from  doing  certain  acts  alleged  to  be  illegal,  such  as  picket- 
ing, ''  })esetting"  the  plaintiffs  stations,  intimidating  and  using  violence 
toward  the  company's  employees,  and  generally  interfering  with  and 
obstructing  the  conduct  of  the  company's  business;  also  claiming  dam- 
ages in  the  sum  of  £24,626  (5^119,842)  for  the  injur}'  done  to  the  plain- 
tiffs by  the  loss  of  their  business  and  the  extra  expense  involved  arising 
out  of  the  unlawful  and  malicious  conspii'acy  of  the  defendants.  A 
temporary  injunction  and  restraining  order  was  issued  against  Bell, 
Holmes,  et  al. ,  and  the  writ  made  returnable  on  August  80. 

The  case  was  heard  in  the  high  court  of  justice  In^fore  Mr.  Justi<*e 
Far  well,  who  took  under  advisement  the  application  against  the  society, 
but  gninted  an  interim  injunction  against  Bell  and  Holmes  to  restrain 
them  from  watching  and  besetting  the  works  of  the  plaintiffs  or  the 
places  of  residence  of  any  workman  employed  by  the  plaintiffs,  for  the 
purpose  of  persuading  or  preventing  any  persons  from  working  for 
the  plaintiffs.^  On  Septem})er  5  he  mjide  two  orders,  one  refusing  to 
strike  the  name  of  the  societ}'  out  of  the  action,  and  the  other  granting 
an  interim  injunction  against  the  so(Mety,  holding,  contrary  to  the  con- 
tention of  the  society,  that  it  could  l)e  sued  as  a  trade  union.  The 
d(»fense  set  up  bj^  the  societ}'  was  that  under  the  two  acts  of  Parliament 
enacted  for  the  creation  of  tmde  unions  (34  and  35  Vic,  c.  31,  and  39 
and  49  Vic,  c  22,  more  generally  known  as  the  trade  unions  acts  of 
1S71  and  ISTtl)  a  tmde  union  was  neither  a  corporation  nor  an  indi- 
vidual nor  a  limited-liabilit}'  company,  and  while  the  trustees  of  a  union 
were  empowered  to  bring  or  defend  any  action  touching  the  property 
of  th(»  union,  and  in  all  cases  concerning  the  real  or  personal  proiK»rty 
of  the  union  might  sue  or  1m»  sued,  the  union,  as  a  union,  was  not  col- 
lectively liable  for  the  acts  of  its  mein!)ers  or  nvsponsibh;  for  those  acts 
either  civilly  or  criminally.  The  im|)ortance  of  a  judicial  inteq)reta- 
tion  of  this  s(»ction  of  the  act  was  of  the  utmost  conse<|uence  to  the 
trade  unions  no  less  than  to  th(»  genenil  pulilic 

Justice  Farwell  gjive  a  new  status  to  the  tnide  unions  by  deciding 
that  the  union,  as  a  union,  was  an  entity  to  be  reached  by  the  proit'ss 
of  the  court,  arriving  at  his  conclusion  in  these  words: 

Althougii  a  coriH)nition  and  an  individual,  or  individuals,  may  1m'  the 
only  entities  known  to  the*  conunon  law  who  can  sue  or  l>e  suwl,  it  U 
ronipetent  to  i\w  legislature  to  give  to  an  assoi'iation  of  individuals, 
which  is  neither  a  cor|H)ration  nor  a  |)jii-tn(»i*ship  nor  an  individual,  a 
capacity  for  owning  property  and  acting  by  agents;  and  such  caiMcity, 
in  the  absence  of  express  enactment  to  the  contrarv,  involves  the  nec- 
essary <'orrelative  of  lial>ility,  to  the  extent  of  such  property,  for  the 
acts  and  defaults  of  such  agents — in  other  words,  the  liabilit}''  of  l)cing 
sued  in  its  regist4»n»d  name. 
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As  to  the  competency  of  the  action  against  Bell  and  Holmes,  as 
individuals,  no  <|ue8tion  was  raised,  hut  from  the  decision  granting 
the  interlocutor^'  injunction  against  the  scnriety  an  apiK>al  was  taken. 

The  strike  terminated  long  l>efore  the  appeal  could  l)e  heard,  and 
therefore,  so  far  as  the  injunction  affected  the  freedom  of  action  of 
the  parties  involved,  it  was  a  dead  letter,  !)ut  both  sides  saw  at  once 
that  a  vital  question  was  at  issue.  The  Taff  Vale  Company  knew  that 
an  ai*tion  for  damages  against  individiial  members,  in  the  event  of  that 
action  lieing  successful,  would  in  all  prolwibility  Ik?  a  barren  victory, 
as  on  other  occasions  emplo^^ers  had  obtained  verdicts  and  damages 
against  their  employees  which  could  not  be  satisfied  Ijecaase  the 
employees,  not  being  men  of  substance,  had  no  propert}'  that  could  be 
attached.  But  here  was  an  entirel}'  different  case.  Here  was  a  soci- 
ety with  $1,5<^K),<X)0  in  its  treasury,  and  if  the  decision  went  against 
the  society  it  could  not  escape  its  responsibility.  Naturally,  both  sides 
were  determined  to  defend  what  each  considered  to  Ik*  its  rights. 

The  appeal  came  on  for  hearing  in  the  court  of  appeals  before  the 
master  of  the  rolls.  Lord  Justice  Collins  and  Lord  Justice  Sterling 
on  November  12,  1900.  The  only  question  at  issue  was  whether 
Mr.  Justice  Farwell  had  erred  in  deciding  that  the  society  could  be 
sued.  Mr.  Haldane,  Q.  C,  M.  P.,  for  the  appellants,  maintained  that, 
following  the  strict  letter  of  the  acts  of  1871  and  1876,  a  trade  union 
i-ould  not  l>e  sue<l.  Sir  E.  Clarke,  Q.  C,  for  the  respondents,  con- 
tended that  if  this  argument  was  sound  the  act  of  1871  had  created 
**a  societv  that  would  l)ear  the  character  of  a  chartered  libertine.  1 
maintain,"  he  said,  *'that  the  legislature  intended  to  create  an  entity." 

Judgment  was  given  on  November  21,  the  master  of  the  rolls  read- 
ing the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  court.  In  his  opinion  the  master 
of  the  rolls  said: 

If  a  trade  union  can  Iw  sued  in  the  manner  proposed  in  this  case,  the 
funds  of  the  union  will  l)e  liable  to  l>e  taken  in  execution  under  a  judg- 
ment obtained  against  the  union  in  the  society's  name.  Whether  this 
ouirht  to  1h*  so  or  not  is  one  thing  which  I  have  not  to  inquire  into. 
Whether  it  is  so,  that  is,  whether  the  union  can  !)e  sued  in  this  manner 

froposed,  is  another  matter,  and  this  I  have  to  decide.  Mr.  Justice 
arwell  has  held  that  this  action  is  maintainable  against  the  union  in 
the  MK-irty's  name,  and  against  this  judgment  it  is  that  the  mem!)ers 
of  the  tnide  union  appeal.  The  learned  judge  in  the  early  part  of  his 
judgment  savs  what  is  undoubtedly  the  truth  when  he  said  that  a  '^  trade 
union  is  neither  a  cor|)oration  nor  an  individual,  nor  a  partnership 
Ipptween  a  numlwrof  individuals," and  in  this  1  entin^ly  agree.  There 
ran,  in  my  judgment,  l)e  no  dou]>t  that  at  common  law  tlie  defendants 
cmld  not  l)e  sued  in  the  name  in  whi<»h  they  are  sued  in  this  action, 
any  more  than  a  tradesman  could  sue  a  defendant  in  tiie  name  of  a 
West  Entl  club  for  goods  supplied  by  him  to  that  club,  for  tlie  simple 
reason  that  the  name  of  a  club  is  not  the  name  of  a  corporation  nor  an 
individual  menrfbcr  of  a  pirtnership,  which, apart  from  statute,  are  the 
only  entities  known  to  the  law  as  l)emg  capable  of  being  sued.    In  order. 
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therefore,  that  the  action  can  be  maintained  against  the  defendants  in 
the  name  of  "Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants,"  there  must 
1)0  some  statute  enabling  this  to  be  done,  either  by  creating  the  society 
a  corporation  or  enacting  that  it  ma}'^  be  sued  in  its  registered  name, 
and  this,  as  the  learned  judge  states — and  in  this  I  also  agree — dei)ends 
upon  the  true  construction  of  the  trades-union  acts. 

The  court  held  that  there  was  no  section  in  the  acts  empowering  a 
trades  union  to  sue  or  be  sued,  and  that  if  the  legislature  had  intended 
to  make  that  |K)ssible  "the  legislature  well  knew  how,  in  plain  terms, 
to  bring  al>out  such  a  result."  In  conclusion,  the  master  of  the  rolls 
said: 

As  there  is  no  statute  empowering  this  action  to  be  brought  against 
the  union  in  its  registered  name,  it  is  not  maintainable  against  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants,  eo  nomine,  and  these  defend- 
ants must  therefore  be  struck  out,  the  injunction  against  them  miust  be 
dissolved,  and  the  appeal  as  regards  these  defendants  must  l)e  allowed 
with  costs  here  and  oelow. 

From  the  judgment  the  company  asked  leave  to  appeal,  and  served 
notice  on  the  society  that  it  had  lodged  an  appeal  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  court  of  last  resort  in  England. 

The  appeal  was  heard  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lords  Mac- 
naght^n,  Shand,  Brampton,  and  Lindley,  the  court,  by  a  unanimous 
bench,  overruling  the  court  of  appeal  and  sustaining  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Justice  Farwell.  In  pronouncing  the  opinion  of  the  court  the 
Lord  Chancellor  said: 

In  this  case  1  am  content  to  adopt  the  judgment  of  Farwell,  J.,  with 
which  I  entirelv  concur;  and  I  can  not  hnd  any  satisfactorv  answer  to 
that  judgment  in  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  appeal  which  overruled 
it.  If  tne  legislature  has  creat<>d  a  thing  which  can  own  property, 
which  can  employ  servants,  which  can  inflict  injury,  it  must  ne  taken, 
I  think,  to  have  impliedly  given  the  power  to  make  it  suable  in  a  court 
of  liiw  for  injuries  purposel}'  done  %  its  authority  and  procurement. 
I  move  your  lordships  that  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  appe-al  be 
reversed,  and  that  of  Farwell,  J.,  restored. 

I^)rd  Macnaghten  in  concurring  said: 

May  a  n»gistered  trade  union  l)e  sued  in  and  by  its  registered  namet 
F(»r  my  imrt  I  can  not  see  anv  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  a  suit  It 
is  (juite  true  that  a  registered  trade  union  is  not  a  corporation,  but  it 
has  a  ri»gi^tered  name  and  a  regist4?red  office.  The  registei*ed  name  is 
nothing  more  than  a  collective  name  for  all  the  members.  The  regis- 
tered olliee  is  the  place  where  it  carries  on  its  business.  A  mrtner- 
ship  tirm  whirh  is  not  a  corporation,  nor,  I  suppose,  a  legal  entity, 
niav  now  be  sued  in  the  tirnrs  name;  and  so,  when  I  find  that  the  act 
of  1^1  rl  lament  actually  provides  for  a  registered  tmde  union  l)eing  sued 
in  certain  cum's  by  its  registered  name  as  a  trade  union,  and  does  not 
say  tliat  the  eases  specihed  are  the  only  cases  in  which  it  may  be  so 
sued.  1  can  see  nothing  contniry  to  principle  or  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  trade-union  acts  in  holding  that  a  trade  union  ma}' be 
sued  by  its  registered  name. 
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Lords  Shand  and  Brampton,  in  short  opinions,  agreed  with  Lord 
Macnaghten,  using  substantially  the  same  language.  Lord  I^indley 
said: 

I  entirely  repudiate  the  notion  that  the  effect  of  the  trade-union  act 
of  1871  is  to  legalize  trade  unions  and  confer  on  them  rights  to  aoo  uire 
and  hold  property^  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  the  union  troni 
lejral  proceedings  if  their  managers  or  agents  acting  for  the  whole 
body  violate  the  rights  of  other  people.  For  such  violation  the  prop- 
erty of  a  trade  union  can  unquestionably,  in  ni}'  opinion,  be  reached 
by  legal  proceedings  properly  framed.  The  court  of  appeal  has  not 
denied  this,  but  it  nas  held  that  the  trade  union  can  not  be  sued  in  its 
registered  name;  and  in  strictness  the  only  question  for  determination 
by  vour  lordships  now  is  whether  the  court  of  appeal  was  right  in 
holding  that  the  name  of  the  ti'ade  union  ought  to  be  struck  out  or  the 
writ  and  the  injunction  granted  against  the  trade  union  in  that  name 
ought  to  be  discharged. 

A  careful  study  of  the  act  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  court 
of  appeal  held,  and  rightly  held,  that  trade  unions  are  not  corpora- 
tions; but  the  court  held,  further,  that,  not  being  corporations,  power 
to  sue  and  be  sued  in  their  registered  name  must  be  conferred  upon 
them,  and  that  the  language  of  the  statutes  was  not  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  Upon  this  last  point  1  differ  from  them.  The  act  appears 
to  me  to  indicate  with  sufficient  clearness  that  the  registered  name  is 
one  which  niaj'  l>e  used  to  denote  the  union  as  an  incorporated  society 
in  legal  proceedings,  as  well  as  for  business  and  other  purposes.  The 
use  of  the  name  in  legal  proceedings  imposes  no  duties  and  alters  no 
ritrhts;  it  is  onh-  a  more  convenient  mode  of  proceeding  than  that 
which  would  have  to  be  adopted  if  the  name  could  not  be  used.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  use  of  the  name  is  compulsory,  but  it  is,  at  least, 
permissive. 

Immediately  after  the  decision  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  company 
he^n  an  action  for  damages  to  recover  the  sum  of  £2-^AV2{y  (^119,842), 
the  bill  of  complaint  of  plaintiffs  setting  forth: 

The  plaintiffs  have  suffered  damage  bv  reason  of  the  defendants, 
other  than  the  trustees,  unlawfully  and  maliciously  conspiring  together 
to  molest  and  injure  the  plaintiffs  in  their  business,  or  alternatelv  by 
reas4in  of  an  unlawful  combination  on  the  part  of  the  said  defendants 
to  carry  on  a  strike  of  the  plaintiffs'  servants  by  unlawful  means,  or 
in  the  further  alternative  by  reason  of  the  said  defendants  individually 
having  knowingly  committed  violations  of  the  legal  rights  of  the 
plaintiffs. 

The  <'oni|)an3'  secured  a  verdict  for  the  full  amount  claimed  in  its 
Kill  of  complaint,  and  seeing  the  futility  of  further  continuing  the  tight, 
the  society  reached  a  s<»ttlement  with  the  company  and  paid  the  sum 
of  t*-2:HjHM>  ($1 11, J>30)  to  compromise  the  suit  and  in  payment  in  full 
of  all  damages  against  the  society  or  any  of  its  officers  or  membei^s. 
The  case  from  first  to  last  cost  the  society  in  round  figures,  £oO,OnO 
(fe43,325),  as  in  addition  to  the  X*23,O0O  (*111,1*3(0  paid  as  damages, 
the  soi'iety  paid  the  company's  taxed  costs,  amounting  to  €13,000 
((i63,205),  and  the  society's  costs  and  other  legal  expenses  reached  an 
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amount  not  much  less.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note  jus  showing  the 
financial  strength  of  the  society  that  after  the  imyment  of  these  heavy 
sums,  and  without  having  to  levy  any  increased  or  extra  assessment  to 
meet  them,  there  still  remained  in  the  treasury  £274,000  ($1,333,421). 

Pending  the  trial  of  the  action  a  serious  division  was  caused  in 
the  ranks  of  the  societ}'  bec^ause  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the 
society  should  disavow  Holmes  and  his  actions,  and  allow  him  to  defend 
himself  without  the  financial  support  of  the  society.  The  solicitors 
engaged  by  the  society  suggested  that  it  might  be  wise  for  Holmes 
to  be  represented  by  separate  counsel  at  the  trial  of  the  action,  so  that 
the  union  would  be  in  a  position  to  claim  that  the  at^tions  of  Holmes 
were  unauthorized.  To  this  suggestion  Mr.  Bell  replied  that  it  was 
impossi!)le  for  the  society  or  himself  to  associate  themselves  with  Mr. 
Holmes  in  his  defenst*,  as  his  actions  up  to  the  20th  of  August  were 
entin^ly  u|X)n  his  own  responsibility  and  contrary  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  society.  Holmes  appealed  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee not  to  separate*  his  defense  from  that  of  the  society,  and  warned 
the  committee  that  if  this  plan  was  followed  he  would  be  a  hostile  wit- 
ness against  the  society,  which  would  l)e  the  means  of  costing  it  thou- 
sands of  pounds. 

After  prolonged  debate  the  executive  (»ommittee  decided  that  Holmes 
should  receive  full  legal  prot(»ction  at  the  trial  and  the  funds  of  the 
society  should  l)e  used  in  his  defense.  When  the  result  of  the  com- 
mittee's action  was  known  the  Liverpool  branc^h  served  notice  on  the 
executive  committee  that  in  case  society  funds  were  used  in  payment 
of  Holmes's  defense,  mem!K»rs  of  the  committee  and  the  trustees  would 
be  held  personally  and  pecuniarily  responsible,  and  steps  would  be 
tak(Mi  to  secure  a  refund,  and  a  few  days  later  action  was  l>egun  by  the 
Liver])()ol  !)ranch  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  society  from  using 
th(»  funds.  The  motion  coming  on  for  hearing  before  Mr.  Justice 
floyct*  in  the  court  of  chancery,  the  injunction  pniyed  for  was  granted 
on  the  ground  that  the  use  of  the  society's  funds  for  the  purpose  pro- 
IK)si»(l  was  contniry  to  the  rules  and  constitution  of  the  society.  The 
(luestion  of  an  apix^al  from  the  decision  of  Justice  tFoyce  was  seriously 
considered,  but  further  proceedings  were  rendered  unnecessary  by  the 
settlement  of  the  main  action. 

This  ce]e!)rat(»(l  ca^*  gave  rise  to  a  long  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  14th  of  Mav,  VM)2.  A  resolution  was  introduced  declar- 
ing  tliat  "legislation  was  necessary  to  prevent  workmen  l)eing  placed 
by  judge-made  law  in  a  {)osition  inferior  to  that  intended  by  Parlia- 
ment in  isT."),"  und  the  sup|M)rters  of  the  resolution  denninde<l  that  the 
(lovernnient  api>oint  a  committee  to  investigate  the  subject  and  ascer- 
tain if  the  law  needed  amendment. 

Mr.  1^*11,  in  the  course  of  his  s|)eech,  said: 

The  promoters  of  the  a(*t  had  not  the  legist  notion  of  making  unions 
legal  and  sualile  entities.     Therefore,  from  1871  to  15K)1,  tbirtj*  years, 
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daring  which  period  not  less  than  25,fXK)  strikes  and  IcH^kouts  niuHt 
have  occurred,  lords^  conmions,  judfjcs,  lawj'ers,  (employers,  and  work- 
men, all  had  Iwlieved  that  tmde  unions  were  not  suable  for  wron^rs 
(*onmiitted  by  officers  and  meml^ers.     ♦     ♦    ♦ 

To  expose  the  large  amalgamated  societies  of  the  country  with  (h(»ir 
ftLrumulated  funds,  sometimes  reaching  a  (juarter  of  a  million  sterling, 
to  lie  sued  for  damages  by  any  emplo^'er  m  any  part  of  the  country, 
or  hy  any  discontented  meml>er,  or  nonunionist,  for  the  action  of  some 
bnuirh  secretary  or  delegate,  would  be  a  great  injustice.  If  every 
trade  union  were  liable  to  be  perpetuallj'  hamssed  by  actions  at  law 
on  account  of  the  doings  of  individual  members:  if  trade  unions  funds 
were  to  be  depleted  by  lawyers'  fees  and  costs,  if  not  even  })y  dam- 
ajjfpi*  and  tines,  it  would  go  far  to  make  trade  unionism  impossi}>le  for 
inv  hut  the  most  prosperous  and  experienced  artisans. 

Mr.  Bell  contended  that  while  it  was  declared  illegal  for  tmde  unions 
to  strike  in  order  to  compel  men  to  join  unions,  the  employers  were  at 
libi^rty  to  discharge*  men  simply  l)ecause  they  were  members  of  trade 
unions.  "What  we  complain  of,'-  he  said,  '*is  that  the  new  intei*pre- 
tation  put  on  the  law  by  the  judge  is  all  in  favor  of  the  employer." 

The  Attorney -General,  Sir  Robert  Finla3\  repl^'ing,  said: 

Wliat  the  House  of  Ijords  decided  was  that  the  ordinary  law  of  the 
land  applied  to  trade  unions  as  to  everylx)dy  else.  They  did  not  intro- 
duii'  any  exceptional  law  for  the  cuse  of  tmde  unions;  they  decided 
that  where  those  who  constitute  tmde  unions  emplov  officials,  for  the 
arts  of  those  officials  within  the  scope  of  their  authority,  within  the 
H*<)pe  of  their  duty,  they  are  lial^le,  just  as  any  other  employer  is  lia])le 
f«»r  the  acts  of  his  servants.  That  is  the  wliole  de<*ision  in  the  Tati' 
\»le  iuse.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

It  would  l>e  a  marvelous  thing  if  an  assoi'iation  of  individuals  were 
to!M»  at  lilx^rty  to  employ  servants  and  officials  for  the*  puriK)s(»  of 
doing  a  certain  rhiss  or  a<*ts  relating  to  tmde  disputes,  and  yet  not  be 
liaf»le  in  the  case  of  injury  l)eing  done  l»y  those  acts. 

The  delmte  was  further  participated  in  by  Mr.  Keir  Ilardie.  Mr. 
Asjuith.  Mr.  Haldane,  and  other  prominent  lawyei-s,  who  pointcnl  out 
that  too  much  uncertainty  existed  regarding  the  legal  status  of  tmde 
union>«  and  that  the  trade-union  acts  needed  amendment. 

Thi*  resolution,  however,  was  defeated,  }»ut  some  months  later, 
•»wing  to  continued  agitation  on  the  subject,  the  (ioveriinient  admitted 
that  a  U'^ful  pui-pose  might  ])e  served  hy  an  iiH|uiry  and  appointed  a 
n»yal  <*onimission  on  tmde  disputes.  The  commission  ronsists  of  tiie 
Kt.  Hon.  A.  Gmham  Murmv,  K.  C,  M.  \\.  Lord  Advocate  for 
Ni»tland.  chainnan;  Sir  William  I^wis.  Bart.,  a  lending  colliery 
own«T  of  South  Wales;  Sir  (xodfrey  Lushin^rton,  (1.  ('.  M.  (J.,  K.  (\ 
B..  fi»mierly  under  secretary  to  the  home  office,  Arthur  CoIhmi,  K.  C, 
a  leading  meml)er  of  the  bar,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Webl*,  L.  (\  (\,  the 
w*-ll-known  sociologist.  The  trade  unions,  however,  have  resolved  to 
ijfnore  the  commission  on  the  ground  that  a  fair  iiujuiry  is  impossible, 
unle^is  organized  labor  is  represented  on  the  coiiunission  by  a  mem- 
ber:  and    that  the  eonmiission   as  it   is  now  composed   is   virtually 
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packed  against  labor.  Labor  men  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Murray,  both  in  1902  and  in  1903,  voted  against  the  trade-unionists, 
that  Sir  William  Lewis,  as  an  employer,  has  always  been  an  active 
opponent  of  trade  unionism,  and  that  both  Sir  Godfrey  Lushington 
and  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  have  written  articles  upholding  the  Taff  Vale 
decision. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  management  committee  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  the  parliamentary  committee  of  the  trade- 
union  congress,  and  the  labor  representation  committee,  which  was 
held  after  the  appointment  of  the  commission  was  announced,  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  protesting  against  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mission as  "  being  calculated  to  hinder  the  early  settlement  of  the 
point  at  issue,  and  in  addition  to  this  fundamental  objection,  we  pro- 
test against  the  composition  of  the  committee,  which  includes  a 
majority  of  members  already  committed  to  a  course  of  action  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subject  they  have  to  examine  and  report  upon,  and,  in 
addition,  certain  representatives  of  the  organized  employers  but  no 
representative  of  the  organized  workman,  and  is  therefore  neither 
impartial  nor  judicial.'"  It  was  also  agreed  that  no  evidence  or  assist- 
ance was  to  be  given  to  the  commission  by  workingmen,  and  since  the 
commission  has  been  organized,  although  numerous  invitations  have 
been  extended  to  the  representatives  of  organized  labor  to  ap|)ear 
before  the  commission,  the}'  have  resolutely  declined  to  do  so. 

IV^cause  of  the  leading  part  taken  b}'  Mr.  Richard  Bell,  the  general 
secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants,  his  views 
on  this  momentous  decision  are  of  more  interest  than  those  of  any 
other  man  connected  with  lalx)r.  Its  effect,  he  says,  can  not  yet  be 
determined,  ])ecause  suflScient  time  has  not  elapsed.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, has  clearly  demonstrated  itself,  and  that  is,  it  will  have  an  enor- 
mous p()liti(*al  effect — a  greater  political  effe<;t  than  anything  that  has 
ever  before  happened  in  Great  Britain.  The  decision  will  be  felt  by  all 
workers,  members  of  unions  and  those  who  are  outside  the  unions, 
and  will  inevitably  lead  to  political  action.     Mr.  Bell  said: 

For  thirty  years  jmst  the  unions  Iwlieved  that  under  the  law  which 
piv(»  them  a  legal  existence  their  funds  could  not  be  attached,  and  sud- 
denly, without  warning,  this  blow  was  struck  at  them — a  blow  which 
(»ntircly  upset  all  their  previous  calculations  and  forced  them  to  take 
an  entirely  different  view  of  their  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  I 
am  not  discussing  now  the  justice  or  injustice  of  this  decision,  but  I 
am  merely  voicing  what  every  unionist  Iwlieves,  and  that  is  that  his 
funds  \vt»re  safe  from  attack:  that  they  were  imnume  from  assault, 
which  possibly  may  have  led  to  a  certain  looseness  in  union  manage- 
ment, which  was  only  natural,  which  perhaps  resulted  in  a  certain  lax- 
ity in  the  framing  of  our  rules,  which,  considering  the  practic^e  that 
has  prevailed  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centurj',  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at. 

Where  wo  feel  that  this  society  has  been  hit  very  hard  is  that  here 
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VIS  a  decL^ion,  casting  us  in  enormous  damages,  which  came  upon  us 
without  notice,  without  the  least  opportunity  for  us  to  put  our  house 
in  order.  Had  we  been  ^ven  any  admonition,  and  had  we  then  con- 
tumaciously disregarded  it,  that  would  have  been  another  matt^n-,  hut 
we  were  given  no  opportunity  to  keep  ourselves  within  our  le^al  rights. 

Let  me  make  it  quite  clear  to  you  why  we  consider  a  great  injustict^ 
has  been  done  us.  Prior  to  the  time  of  the  rendering  of  this  decision 
we  were  led  to  l>elieve  that  we  en  joyed  certain  privileges  not  po.ssessed 
hy  the  employer,  in  that  a  trade  union  could  not  })e  sued  except  by  its 
meml)ers,  or  i^uld  not  sue  except  in  protection  of  its  own  rights  and 
property.  Now  we  find  ourselves  not  on  the  same  legal  level  as 
employers,  but  reiluced  below  them,  because  they  are  permitted 
legally  to  do  certain  things  which  would  be  illegal  for  us  to  do. 

For  instance,  an  employer  may  refuse  to  employ  or  mav  discharge 
a  man  because  he  is  a  meml)er  of  a  union,  and  he  incurs  no  legal 
liability  for  that  action,  whereas  for  a  union  man  to  refuse  to  work 
hetvuse  he  objects  to  the  employment  of  a  nonunion  man  subjec^ts 
the  unionist  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  conspiracy.  Let  me  illus- 
trate. Suppose*  a  shop  employing  100  men,  95  of  whom  are  memljers 
of  the  union  and  5  nonunionists.  If  the  95  men  say  to  the  emplo^^er 
he  must  discharge  the  other  5  or  they  will  strike,  and  the  employer 
refuses  to  discharge  the  5  obnoxious  men  and  the  95,  after  having 
iriven  proper  legal  notice,  without  threat,  violence,  or  intimidation  of 
any  sort,  leave  their  employment,  they  may  be  held  guilty  of  having 
conspired  together  and  be  punished  accordingly.  And  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  employer  should  say  that  he  can  not  afford  to  have  a  strike, 
and  therefore  it  is  cheap>er  for  him  to  discharge  the  5  nonunionists,  and 
a4-c<»rdifigly  dot*s  discharge  them,  the  5  men  so  discharged  are  within 
their  legiil  rights  when  they  bring  an  action  for  conspiracy  a^iinst  the 
1*5  for  having  conspin»d  together  to  prevent  them  from  earning  tlu^ir 
livelihood  and  enjoying  the  rijfht  to  work.  Mind  a'ou,  the  action  is  not 
against  the  employer,  hut  against  the  men.  You  see,  therefore,  that  the 
employer  incurs  no  lial)ility  or  responsibility  whatever.  lie  has  all  the 
rients,  and  we,  the  union  workmen,  must  sujQTer  all  the  consenuences. 
Tnis  we  hold  to  In?  most  decidedly  unjust  and  inequitable,  and  as  giv- 
ing to  the  em[)loyer  privileges  superior  to  those  which  we  possess. 
That,  nf  course,  is  wrong. 

•  We  do  not  ask  that  the  ti*ade  unions  or  trade-unionists  as  a  class  sliould 
W  relieved  of  any  responsibility  that  properly  belongs  to  them,  })ufc 
w»'  d<»  ask  that  no  greater  or  heavier  res|K)nsi!)ility  should  })e  imposed 
on  trade-unionists  than  on  employers  as  a  class.  All  we  ask  is  that  a 
union  should  not  \)0  made  resj)onsible  for  the  acts  of  individual  ineni- 
bers  or  the  unauthorized  action  of  sulmrdinate  officials,  but  should 
only  l>e  held  to  strict  accountability  for  whatever  follows  as  the  result 
of  the  action  of  those  officials  who  by  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
thf  MM-iety  are  vested  with  its  management.  That  is  the  crux  of  tlu» 
Taff  Vale  decision.  What  was  done  in  the  case  was  done,  as  a  history 
of  the  cjise  will  show,  not  by  the  action  of  the  executive  comiuittee  of 
our  so«'iety,  but  in  violation  of  its  rules  and  owing  to  the  advice  given 
by  a  minor  official.  The  danger  is  that  unscrupulous  employers-  mind 
von,  I  do  not  un^n  to  say  all  employers,  or  even  a  majority  of  tlu^m, 
fait  rertaiin  eniplovers  who  are  not  mindful  of  their  o!)ligations-  might 
pmd  thrir  men  into  taking  such  action  as  would,  under  this  latest 
judicial  decision,  subject  the  men  to  the  charge  of  having  entered  into  a 
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consy)inicy,  and  thcre})y  make  the  union  responsible  and  liable  in 
money  damages. 

'rh(»  effect  of  this  decision,  in  my  opinion,  will  l>e  twofold.  It  will 
undoii]»tedly  have  considemble  |x>litical  effect  and  make  the  great  body 
of  workmen  trust  less  to  others  and  more  to  their  own  class  and  for 
that  reason  try  to  secure  a  larger  labor  representation  in  Parliament. 
This  fiM^ling  may  result  i)erhaps  in  the  wisest  men  not  beine  selected 
at  tirst,  l)ut  ultimately  the  rignt  men  will  come  to  the  top  ana  the  most 
lev(»l  headed  will  be  those  who  will  lead  the  labor  party. 

The  other  effect  of  the  decision,  which  has  already  bet»n  seen,  is 
undoubtedly  to  make  unionism  more  cautious,  and  it  has  steadied  the 
tirebnuuls.  Before  proceeding  to  take  extreme  action  men  will  want 
to  feel  ([uite  c(»rtjiin  that  they  ai*e  ac'ting  strictly  within  their  leml 
rights,  because  no  one  will  want  to  run  the  risk  of  committing  an  ille- 
gal act  which  un\y  be  attended  with  such  disastrous  results.  In  our 
case  it  has  led  to  certain  amendments  of  our  rules  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  decision. 

Mr.  Isaac  Mitchell,  the  secretary  of  the  General  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions,  b(»lieves  that  the  effect  of  the  decision  will  l>e  to  make  the 
unions  develop  more  and  more  into  {>olitical  organizations  and  force 
them  to  exert  their  strength  to  elect  their  own  members  to  Parliament 
At  the  time  when  this  investigation  was  being  carried  on  England  was 
much  interesttnl  in  an  election  for  Parliament  which  had  just  taken 
place  to  till  a  vacancy  in  the  Castle  Karnard  division  of  York  caused 
by  the  death  of  its  former  repre^ientative.  The  election  resulted  in 
the  clioice  of  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  the  lalK)r  candidate,  who  was 
opposed  by  })oth  a  Conservative  and  a  Liberal,  and  it  was  admitted  bj' 
politicians  of  all  shades  of  opinion  that  it  was  distinctly  a  labor  vic- 
tory. Ml".  IIend(M*son  is  a  mem])er  of  the  Iron  Founders'  Union. 
Mcnib(»rs  of  Parliament,  unlike  members  of  Congress,  are  not  i«id, 
and  therefore  it  is  pnictically  imix)ssi])le  for  a  man  without  means  to 
sit  in  rarlianient.  To  (»yercome  this  dilliculty,  the  Iron  Founders- 
Union  jKiys  Mr.  Henderson  from  its  funds  the  sum  of  £IMH)  (li(I,46())  a 
year. 

Mr.  Maddison,  the  treasurer  of  the  (Tcnenil  F'edenition  of  Trade 
Unions,  is  a  niemlN>r  of  the  Ir<m  Founders'  Uni(m,  one  of  the  oldest,  if 
not  the  old(\*<it.  union  in  the  country.  Not  until  al)out  a  year  ago,  said 
Mr.  Ma(l<li>oii,  did  his  union  pay  any  attention  whatever  to  |>olitical 
<luestions;  but  now,  as  shown  by  the  supiK)rt  given  to  the  election  of 
Mr.  IIenderM)n,  it  had  lM>come  |>oliticaK  and  this  was  due  entirely,  he 
asserted  without  hesitation,  to  the  Tatf  Vale  decision.  Pnwticallv 
every  union  in  the  (*ountry  had  decided  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  will 
try  to  elect  as  many  memi»ers  of  Parliament  as  |K)ssible  at  the  next 
general  election,  so  as  to  form  in  Parliament  an  iiidependent  labor 
party,  that  party  to  Im»  neither  ('ons4»rvativt»  nor  Liln^ral,  but  to  vote 
with  (  \>n>eryatiyes  or  Liln'ralsas  it  might  Im»  for  the  l^est  interests  of 
labor  for  the  time  lM*ing. 
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Mr.  MiU'hcU  also  J>elieves  that  the  Tatf  Vale  decision  will  result  in 

a  modiiicatiou  of  the  exii>ting  mles  of  many  of  the  unions,  and  it  will 

posi-siWy  compel  them  to  proceed  more  cautiously,  and  even  make  them 

to  err  on  the  safe  side,  until  thej'  more  clearly  understand  what  their 

exact  powers  and  privileges  are.     The  decision  will  not  intimidate  the 

men  or  frighten  them  out  of  the  union.    On  the  contmry,  it  will  help 

unionism  by  making  it  a  political  power  and  increase  its  niemlxiirship, 

hei-aust*  men  who  l)efore  took  no  interest  in  the  union  and  saw  no 

occasion  for  joining  it  will  now  see  tliat  it  is  for  their  personal  interest 

to  strengthen  organized  hibor  and  act  with  it  as  a  political   factor. 

Summed  up,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Mitchell  is  that  w  hile  the  decision  Is 

UDJiut  it  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  could  have  happened  for  unionism. 

Mr.  Gibb,  the  general  manager  of  the  North  Eastern  Itailway  Com- 
piny,  lielieves  that  the  ruling  of  the  House  of  Lords  will  make  the 
anions  more  cautious  and  increase  the  power  of  the  leaders  to  control 
their  more  hot-headed  members.  The  unions,  or  some  of  them  at 
least,  Mr.  Gibb  thinks,  have  shown  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the  mili- 
tant tj'pe,  due  in  some  measure  to  the  lack  of  tact  of  employers.  The 
Taff  Vale  decision  will  not  make  the  unions  lose  their  power,  but  it 
will  make  them  exercisie  greater  (*are  when  a  strike  takes  plact*  and 
less  inclined  to  do  anything  which  may  bring  them  within  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  law. 

The  labi)r  unions  object  to  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  as  a  member  of  the 
royal  commission  to  investigate  trade  disputes  bc^cause  thry  claim  h(^ 
hiiii  written  in  defense  of  the  Taff  Vale  decision.  The  sum  of  his 
offending  is  found  in  the  preface  to  the  1^02  edition  of  ''  Industrial 
iVrnocracy,"  where  he  uses  this  language: 

At  first  sight  there  would  seem  little  or  nothing  to  (*omplain  about. 
The  judgment  professes  to  make  no  changes  in  the  lawful luiss  of  tmde 
unionism.  No  act  is  ostensibly  made  wrongful  which  was  not  wrong- 
ful before.  And  if  a  trade  union,  directly  or  by  its  agcMits,  causes 
injury  or  damage  to  other  persons  })v  acts  not  warranted  in  law,  it 
>eems  not  ine<|uitable  that  the  tmde  union  itself  should  be  made  liable 
for  what  it  has  done.  The  real  grievance  of  the  tmde  unions,  and  the 
?<rious  danger  to  their  continued  usefulness  and  improvement,  lies  in 
the  uncertainty  of  the  English  law  and  its  lia})ility  to  be  used  as  a 
moans  of  oppi*ession.  Tins  danger  is  increased  and  the  grievanct* 
jijrgnivated  hy  the  dislike  of  trade  unionism  and  strikes  which  nearly 
&1I  judges  and  juries  share  with  the  rest  of  the  upper  and  middle 

Tho  public  opinion  of  the  projx^rtied  and  professional  classes  is,  in 
fact,  even  more  hostile  to  tmde  unionism  and  strikes  than  it  was  a  gen- 
eration ago.  In  18t)7-l><75,  when  tmde  unionism  was  struggling  for 
legal  n^*ognition,  it  s<»emed  to  many  p(H)ple  only  fair  that,  as  tlie 
•employers  were  left  free  to  us<»  their  superiority  ineeonoinir  strength, 
the  workmen  should  be  put  in  a  position  to  make  a  goinl  tight  of  it 
a^oiin-it  the  emploj'crs.  Accordingly,  combinations  and  strikes  were 
li^Uzed,  and  some  sort  of  peaceful  picketing  was  expressly  authorized 
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by  statute.  So  long  as  no  physical  violence  was  used  or  oixjnl y  threat- 
ened, the  mild  tumult  and  disorder  of  a  strike,  a  certain  amount  of 
harmless  obstruction  of  the  thoroughfares,  and  the  animated  persuasion 
of  blacklegs  by  the  pickets  were  usually  tolerated  by  the  police  and 
not  seriously  resented  by  the  employers.  It  all  belonged  to  the  concep- 
tion of  a  labor  dispute  as  a  stiind-up  tight  between  the  parties,  in  which 
the  State  could  do  no  more  than  keep  the  ring.  Gi-adually  this  concep- 
tion has  given  way  in  favor  of  the  view  that,  quite  apart  from  the 
merits  of  the  case,  the  stoppage  of  work  by  an  industrial  dispute  is  a 
public  nuisance,  an  injury  to  the  commonweal,  which  ought  to  be  pre- 
vented by  the  Government.  Moreover,  the  conditions  of  the  wage  con- 
tract are  no  longer  regarded  only  as  a  matter  of  private  concern.  The 
gradual  extension  of  legislative  regulation  to  all  industries,  and  its  suc- 
cessive application  to  ditferent  classes  of  workers  and  conditions  of 
employment,  decisively  negatives  the  old  assumption  of  the  employer 
that  he  is  entitled  to  hire  his  labor  on  such  terms  as  he  thinks  fit.  On 
the  other  hand,  public  opinion  has  l>ecome  uneasy  al)out  the  capacitv 
of  English  manufacturers  to  hold  their  own  agiiinst  foreign  competi- 
tion, and  therefore  resents  as  a  crime  against  the  communitv  any  attempt 
to  restrict  output  or  obstruct  machinery  of  which  the  trade  unions  may 
be  accused.  And  thus  we  have  a  growing  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
some  authoritative  tribunal  of  conciliation  or  arbitration,  and  an  intense 
dislike  of  any  organized  interruption  of  industry  by  a  lockout  or  strike, 
esjx^cially  when  this  is  promoted  by  a  trade  union  which  is  Ix^lieved — 
often  on  the  strength  of  the  wildest  accusations  in  the  newsjmpers — to 
be  unfriendly  to  the  utmost  possible  improvement  of  processes  in  its 
trade. 


APPENDIX  B.— MB.  BICHABD  BELL'S  BILL  TO  LEGALIZE  THE 
CONDUCT  OF  TBADE  DISPUTES,  INTRODUCED  IN  THE  HOUSE 
OF  COMMONS,  MARCH  25,  1002. 

[2  Ei)w.  7. 1  Tkade  Disputes. — A  Biu.  to  le^lizc  the  })eai*eful 
conduct  of  trade  disputes. 

Bi  it  t)uu'fr(l  by  the  Iun(jf<  most  Krccllent  Majtsty^  hy  and  with  the 
(ulrlri  nuil  cottstut  of  thr  Lorth  Spiritual  and  TcmjntraK  and  Coin- 
nto/ift^  in  thin  ]yrtj<*  nt  Parliantent  aasenthled^  and  hy  authority  tpf  the 
naniv^  tta  follows: 

1.  When*  an  act  is  done  in  <*ontemplation  or  furthenin<'e  of  a  trade 
ilispute,  the  iX'r>on  doin^  the  act  shall  not  be  liable  to  an  action  on 
thi»  *rr(Min(i  tiiat  by  that  act  he  interfered,  or  intended  to  interfere, 
either  with  the  exercise  by  another  person  of  his  right  to  carrv  on  his 
businos,  or  with  the  establishment  of  contnictual  relations  between 
other  persons:  Prondtd^  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  exempt 
such  ])ersons  from  liability  on  any  other  ground. 

:i.  All  agn»ement  or  combination  by  two  or  more  ixjrsons  to  do  or 
procure  to  be  done  any  act  in  contemplation  or  furthenince  of  a  trade 
dispute  shall  not  l)e  ground  for  an  action,  if  such  act  when  done  by 
one  pi*r*^on  is  not  a  ground  for  an  action. 

3.  An  a<*tion  shall  not  be  }>ronght  against  a  trade  union,  or  against  any 
IK-Tson  or  {MMsons  repivsenting  the  memlK?i*s  of  a  trade  union  in  hu 
or  their  resjHH-tive  aipacity,  for  any  act  done  in  contemplation  or 
furthenuice  of  a  trade  dispute. 
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4.  Attendin|2f  at  oip  near  the  bouse  or  place  where  a  person  resides, 
or  works,  or  carries  on  business,  or  happens  to  be,  or  flie  approach  to 
racb  a  hoiLse  or  place,  in  order  merely  to  persuade  such  person  peace- 
tbly  to  do  or  abstain  from  doing  that  which  he  has  a  legal  right  to  do 
ortbstain  from  doing,  shall  not  be  deemed  a  watching  or  besetting 
within  the  meaning  of  section  7  of  the  conspiracy  and  protection  of 
property  act,  1875. 
5.  Tms  act  ma\'  be  cited  as  the  Trade  Dispute  Act,  1902. 


AFFENBIX  C— THE  TRADE  T7KI0NS  ACTS  OF  1871  AND  1876. 

ks  Act  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  trades  unions  [29th  June,  1871]. 

Be  ft  enacted  hy  the  Queen^s  irwst  Excellent  Majesty^  hy  and  mith  the 
adriceand  cfjnsent  of  tne  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal^  and  Conunons^ 
in  thif  present  Parliament  asserrwled^  and  hy  the  authority  of  the  same^ 
(ufolwtcs: 

PRELIMINARY.  . 

1.  This  act  may  bo  cited  as  ''The  Trade  Union  Act,  1871." 

CRIMINAL  PROVISIONS. 

2.  The  purposes  of  any  trade  union  shall  not,  by  reason  merely  that 
they  are  in  restraint  of  trade,  be  deemed  to  be  unlawful,  so  as  to 
rencler  anv  member  of  such  trade  union  liable  to  criminal  prosecution 
for  conspiracy  or  otherwise. 

3.  The  purposes  of  any  trade  union  shall  not,  by  reason  merely  that 
they  are  in  restraint  of  trade,  be  unlawful  so  as  to  render  void  or 
voidable  any  agreement  or  trust. 

4.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  enable  any  court  to  entertain  any  legal 
proceeding  instituted  >vitli  the  object  of  directly  enforcing  or  recover- 
ing damages  for  the  breach  of  any  of  the  following  agreements,  namely : 

(1)  Any  agreement  l>etween  membei's  of  a  trade  union  as  such  con- 
cerning the  conditions  on  which  any  mem})ors  for  the  time  being  of 
such  trade  union  shall  or  shall  not  sell  their  goods,  transact  business, 
employ,  or  be  employed. 

(2)  Any  agreement  for  the  payment  by  any  person  of  any  subscrip- 
tion or  penalty  to  a  trade  union. 

(3)  Any  agfeenient  for  the  application  of  the  funds  of  a  trade  union 
(t)  to  provide  benefits  to  members ;  or  (h)  to  furnish  contributions  to 
iny  employer  or  workman  not  a  member  of  such  trade  union,  in  con- 
ifiaeration  of  such  employer  or  workman  acting  in  conformity  with  the 
rulei*  or  resolutions  oi  such  trade  union ;  or  (c)  to  discharge  any  tine 
imposed  upon  any  person  b}-  sentence  of  a  court  of  justice  ;  or, 

{4)  Any  agreement  made  between  one  trade  union  and  another;  or, 
(5)  Any  bond  to  secure  the  performance  of  any  of  the  above-men- 
tioned agreements. 

But  nothing  in  this  section  shall  l)e  deemed  to  constitute  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  agreements  unlawful. 

5.  The  following  act«,  that  is  to  say,  (1)  the  friendly  societies  acts, 
1855  and  1858,  and  the  acts  amending  the  same;  (2)  the  industrial  and 
provident  societies  act,  1867,  and  any  act  amending  the  same;  and 
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(3)  the  companies  acts,  1862  and  1867,  shall  not  apply  to  any  trade 
union,  and  the  registration  of  any  tmde  union  under  any  of  the  said 
acts  shall  be  void,  and  the  deposit  of  the  rule^  of  any  trade  union  made 
under  the  friendly  societies  act^,  1855  and  1858,  and  the  acts  amend- 
ing the  same,  before  the  passing  of  this  act,  shall  cease  to  be  of  any 
effect. 

REGISTERED  TRADE   UNIONS. 

6.  Any  seven  or  more  meml)ers  of  a  trade  union  may,  by  subscribing 
their  names  to  the  rules  of  the  union  and  otherwise  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act  with  respect  to  registry,  register  such  trade 
union  under  this  act,  provided  that  if  any  one  of  the  purposes  of  such 
trade  union  be  unlawful  such  registration  hhall  be  void. 

7.  It  shall  bo  lawful  for  any  trade  union  registered  under  this  act  to 
purchase  or  take  upon  lease  m  the  names  of  the  trustees  for  the  time 
l>eing  of  such  union  any  land  not  exceeding  one  acre,  and  to  sell, 
(exchange,  mortgage,  or  let  the  same,  and  no  purchaser,  assignee,  mort- 
gagee, or  tenant  shall  be  bound  to  incjuiro  whether  the  trustees  have 
authority  for  any  sale,  exchange,  mortgage,  or  letting,  and  the  receipt 
of  the  trustees  shall  be  a  discharge  for  the  money  arising  therefrom; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  every  branch  of  a  trade  union  shall 
\k^  considered  a  distinct  union. 

8.  All  real  and  personal  estate  wliatsoever  belonging  to  any  trade 
union  registered  under  this  act  shall  l)e  vested  in  the  trustees  for  the 
time  being  of  a  trade  union  apjx>inted  as  provided  by  this  act  for  the 
use  and  benetit  of  such  trade  union  and  the  members  thereof,  and  the 
real  or  personal  estate  of  any  branch  of  a  trade  union  shall  l)e  vested  in 
t\w  trustees  of  such  l)ranch,  and  be  under  the  control  of  such  trustees, 
their  respective  executors  or  admiiiistrators,accordin*g to  their  respect- 
ive.claims  and  interests,  and  uiK)n  the  death  or  removal  of  any  such 
trustees  the  same  shall  vest  in  the  succeeding  trustees  for  the  same 
estate  and  interest  as  the  former  trustees  had  therein,  and  subject  to 
the  same  trusts,  without  any  conveyance  or  itssignment  what80c*ver, 
save  and  (»xci*pt  in  the  case  of  stocks  and  securities  in  the  public  funds 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  shall  be  transferred  into  the  names 
of  such  new  trustees;  and  in  all  actions,  or  suits,  or  indictments,  or 
sunnnarv  proc(»edings  ])efore  any  couil;  of  summary  jurisdiction,  toui*h- 
ing  or  concerning  any  such  property,  the  same  shall  \m  stated  to  be  the 
projxM-ty  of  the  jxu-son  or  persons  for  the  time  Inking  holding  the  said 
ollice  of  tnist(M\  ni  their  proj>er  names,  as  trustees  of  such  trade  union, 
without  any  further  description. 

l>.  The  trustee^**  of  any  trade  union  regist<^red  under  this  ai't,  or  any 
other  officer  of  such  trade  union  who  may  lx»  authorized  so  to  do  by 
the  rul<\s  thereof,  are  herel)v  eniiM)wered  to  bring  or  defend,  or  cause 
to  be  brought  or  defended,  any  action,  suit,  prosecution,  or  complaint 
in  any  court  of  law  or  e<|uity  touching  or  <^oncerning  the  pro|M?rtv, 
right,  or  claim  to  property  of  the  tram*  union;  and  shall  and  may,  in 
all  cases  concerning  the  real  or  |)ersonal  proiMMty  of  such  trade  union, 
sue  and  lie  sued,  ])lead  and  Im»  impleaded,  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity, 
in  thrir  proper  names,  without  otlnM- description  than  the  title  of  their 
otiice:  and  no  such  action,  suit,  prosecution,  or  complaint  shall  be  dis- 
<'ontinu(»d  or  shall  alMite  by  the  death  or  n^moval  from  office  of  such 
persons,  or  any  of  them,  l»ut  the  same  shall  and  may  be  proceeded  in 
i>y  their  successor  or  succ*essors  as   if  such  deatH,  resignation,  or 
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removal  had  not  taken  place;  and  such  successors  shall  my  or  receive 
the  like  c<>8ti<i  na  if  the  action,  suit,  prosecution,  or  (*oniplaint  had  ])eeu 
coimnence<l  in  their  names  for  the  benefit  of  or  to  l)e  reimbursed  from 
the  funds  of  such  trade  union,  and  the  summons  to  ])e  issued  to  such 
inistoe  or  other  officer  may  be  served  by  leavinj^  the  same  at  the 
n-jjistered  office  of  the  trade  union. 

1«».  A  trustee  of  any  tirade  union  registered  under  this  act  shall  not 
lie  liable  to  make  goocl  any  deficiency  whi(rh  may  arise  or  happen  in 
the  funds  of  such  trade  union,  but  shall  be  liable  only  for  the  moneys 
which  shall  be  actually  received  by  him  on  account  of  such  trade 
union. 

11.  Every  treasurer  or  other  officer  of  a  trade  union  registered  under 
ihl'S  act,  at  such  times  as  by  the  rules  of  such  trade  union  he  should  render 
such  aiH-ount  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  or  upon  being  recjuired  so  to  do, 
>hall  n»nder  to  the  trustees  of  the  trade  union,  or  to  the  momlxM's  of  such 
tnwle  union,  at  a  meeting  of  the  trade  imion,  a  jast  and  true  account  of  all 
Bicmeys  receive<land  jxiid  by  him  since  ho  last  rendered  the  like  account, 
and  of  the  balance  then  remaining  in  his  hands,  and  of  all  bonds  or  securi- 
lie5«  of  such  trade  union,  which  account  the  said  trustees  shall  cause  to 
be  audited  by  some  fit  and  projwr  person  or  persons  by  them  to  ])e 
apix)inted;  and  such  treasurer,  if  thereunto  required,  u|>on  the  said 
a4*count  btnng  audited,  shall  forthwith  hand  over  to  the  said  trustees 
the  Inlanee  which  on  such  audit  appears  to  be  due  from  him,  and  shall 
»lr*o,  if  requiivd,  hand  over  to  sucn  trustees  all  securities  and  effects, 
h«K»ks,  pi|x»rs,  and  property  of  the  said  trade  union  in  his  hands  or 
custixh':  and  if  ho  fail  to  do  so  the  trustees  of  the  said  trade  union 
limy  sue  such  trea»<urer  in  any  competent  court  for  the  balance  appear- 
ing to  have  been  due  from  him  upon  the  account  lastnmdered  l)v  him, 
and  for  all  the  moneys  since  received  by  him  on  account  of  the  said 
trade  union,  and  for  the  securities  and  effects,  !)o<)ks,  pa])ers,  and 
property  in  his  liands  or  custcKly,  leaving  him  to  set  ofi'  in  such  action 
the  sums,  if  any,  which  he  may  have  since  paid  on  account  of  the  said 
trade  union:  and  in  such  action  the  said  trustees  shall  be  entitled  to 
rpi-<»vcr  their  full  costs  of  suit,  to  be  taxed  as  lM>twec!i  attorney  and 
olient- 

rj.  If  any  officer,  memlx»r,  or  other  person  being  or  representing 
himx'lf  to  l)e  a  memijcr  of  a  trade  union  n^gisterrd  under  tliis  act,  or 
the  nominee,  executor,  administrator,  or  assignee  of  a  niemlxT  th(»reof, 
or  any  perscm  what«(H>ver,  by  false  ri'presentation  or  imp()>iti<)n  ()l)tain 
posM.'ssion  of  any  monej's,  securities,  books,  jwipers,  or  otlicM'etlVftsof 
*urh  trade  union,  (»r,  having  the  same  in  his  ]M)ssessi(>n,  willfully  with- 
hold or  fraudulently  missipply  the  same,  or  willfully  apply  any  part  of 
the  s:une  to  purjH)ses  other  than  those  ex])ressed  or  (firectcd  in  the 
niles  of  such  tAide  union,  or  any  part  tlnuM'of,  the  court  of  sununarv 
juriMlirtion  for  the  place  in  which  the  n'gistcred  olli<*(»  of  the  trade 
union  is  situate  u|;H)n  a  complaint  miule  by  any  ])erson  on  Ix^half  of 
•»u«-h  trade  union,  or  by  the  registrar,  or  in  Scotland  at  the  instani'c  of 
th«*  nrijcurator  fiscal  of  the  court  to  which  such  complaint  is  conii)e- 
t^-ntly  made,  or  of  the  trade  union,  with  his  coiKurrcucc,  nuiy,  by 
Muniiiary  order,  order  such  officer,  nieml)er,  or  oth(»r  ])cr>on  to  deliver 
up  all  such  moneys,  securities,  l)ooks.  ]>a])ers,  or  other  I'lVccts  to  the 
tnwle  union,  or  to  repay  the  amount  of  money  applied  improperly,  and 
to  pay,  if  the  court  think  fit,  a  further  sum  of  nionev  not  exceeding 
twenty  pounds  [$J)7.33J,  together  with  costs  not  exceeding  twenty  shil- 
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lings  [!?4.S7J;  and  in  default  of  such  deliver}^  of  effect*^,  or  rcpaymont 
of  such  amount  of  money,  or  payment  of  such  penalty  and  costs  afore- 
said, th(»  said  court  may  oraer  the  said  person  so  convicted  to  l>e 
imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  for  any  time  not  exceeding 
three  months:  Proindnl^  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent 
the  said  trade  union,  or  in  Scotland  Her  Majestv's  advocate,  from 
proceeding  by  indictment  against  the  said  party;  Provid^ed^  also^  That 
no  person  shall  be  proceeded  against  by  indictment  if  a  conviction 
shall  have  been  previously  obtained  for  the  same  offense  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

REGISTRY  OF  TRADE  UNION. 

13.  With  respect  to  the  registry  under  this  act  of  a  trade  union  and 
of  the  rules  thereof,  the  following  provisions  shall  have  effect: 

(1)  An  application  to  register  the  trade  union  and  printed  copies  of 
the  rules,  together  with  a  list  of  the  titles  and  names  of  the  officers, 
shall  be  sent  to  the  registrar  under  this  act. 

(:1)  The  registrar,  upon  being  satisfied  that  the  trade  union  has  com- 
plied with  the  regulations  respecting  registry  in  force  under  this  act, 
shall  register  such  trade  union  and  such  rules. 

(3)  No  tmde  union  shall  be  registered  under  a  name  identical  with 
that  by  which  any  other  existing  trade  union  has  l)een  re-jgistered,  or 
so  nearly  resembling  such  name  as  to  be  likely  to  deceive  the  members 
or  the  imblic. 

(4)  Where  a  trade  union  applying  to  l>e  registered  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  more  than  a  year  before  the  date  of  such  application,  there 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  registrar  before  the  registry'  thereof  a  gen- 
eral stjitement  of  the  receipts,  funds,  effects,  and  expenditure  of  such 
tnide  union  in  the  same  form,  and  showing  the  same  particulars,  as  if 
it  wen*  the  annual  general  statement  re<iuired  as  hereinafter  mentioned 
to  be  tnuismitted  annually  to  the  registnir. 

(5)  The  registrar  u|)on  registering  such  trade  union  shall  issue  a 
certificate*  of  registry,  which  certiti<*ate,  unless  proved  to  have  been 
withdrawn  or  canceled,  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  that  the  regula- 
tions of  this  act  with  respect  to  registry  have  l>een  complied  with. 

(♦»)  One  of  IIi*r  Majesty's  princliwl  secretaries  of  state  may,  from 
tim<»  to  time,  make  regulations  respecting  registry  under  this  act,  and 
n»si)#Hting  the  seal  (if  any)  to  b(»  used  for  the  purpose  of  such  registry, 
and  the  forms  to  l)e  used  for  such  registry,  and  tne  inspection  of  doc- 
uments kept  by  th<^  registrar  under  this  act,  and  respecting  the  fees, 
if  any,  to  l)e  |>aid  on  n^gistrv,  not  exceeding  the  fees  specified  in  the 
second  schedule  to  this  act,  and  gcnendly  for  carrying  this  act  into 
eff(»ct. 

14.  With  respect  to  the  rul(»s  of  a  trade  union  registered  under  this 
a<*t,  tin*  following  provisions  shall  have  effect: 

(1)  The  rules  of  every  such  trade  union  shall  contain  provisions  in 
respect  of  the  sevenil  matters  mentioned  in  the  first  schedule  to  this 
act. 

(2)  A  copy  of  the  rules  shall  be  di»livered  by  the  trade  union  to  every 
])erson  on  aemand  on  payment  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  shilling  [ii 
cents], 

15.  Kvery  trade  union  registered  under  this  a<'t  shall  have  a  regis* 
tered  office  to  which  all  communications  and  notices  may  be  addressed; 
if  any  trade  union  under  this  act  is  in  o{)eration  for  seven  days  with- 
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out  havin^^  such  an  office,  suirh  trade  union  and  t^very  officer  thore^)f 
4mll  i*ach  incur  a  jx^ialty  not  exceedinj^  live  ]M>unds  |♦i^i^.83l  for  ev(»rv 
div  during  which  it  is  so  in  opt»ration. 

Sotict*  of  the  situation  of  such  registered  office,  and  of  any  change 
therein,  shall  be  given  to  the  registrar  and  recorded  by  hnn;  until 
ijach  notice  is  given  the  trade  union  shall  not  l>e  deemed  to  have  com- 
plied with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

16.  A  general  statement  of  the  receipts,  funds,  effects,  and  expendi- 
ture of  every  trade  union  registered  under  this  act  shall  l>e  transmitted 
to  the  registrar  Ik? fore  the  hrst  day  of  June  in  every  3'ear,  and  shall 
>how  fully  the  assets  and  liabilities  at  the  date,  and  the  receipts  and 
expenditure  during  the  year  preceding  the  date  to  which  it  is  made 
out,  (»f  the  trade  union;  and  shall  show  separately  the  expenditure  in 
reajiectof  the  several  objects  of  the  trade  union,  and  shall  oe  prepared 
ina  made  out  up  to  such  date,  in  such  fonn,  and  shall  comprise  such 
particulars,  as  the  registrar  may  from  time  to  time  rei|uire;  and  every 
meinber  of,  and  depositor  in,  any  such  tmde  union  shall  l)e  entitled  to 
receive,  on  application  to  the  treasurer  or  secretary  of  that  trade 
anion,  a  cop}'  of  such  general  statement,  without  making  any  pay- 
ment for  the  same. 

Together  with  such  general  statement  there  shall  be  sent  to  the 
registrar  a  copy  of  all  alterations  of  rules  and  new  rules  and  changes 
of  officers  made  by  the  trade  union  during  the  year  preceding  the  d&te 
up  to  which  the  general  statement  is  made  out,  and  a  copy  of  the  rules 
of  the  trade  union  as  they  exist  at  that  date. 

Every  trade  union  which  fails  to  comply  with  or  acts  in  contraven- 
tion of  this  section,  and  also  ever}'  officer  of  the  trade  union  so  failing 
^hall  each  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  live  pounds  [l|24.33]  for 
eai-b  offense. 

Ever}'  person  who  willfully  makes  or  orders  to  be  made  any  false 
entry  in  or  any  omission  from  any  such  general  statement,  or  in  or 
frwn  the  return  of  such  copies  of  rules  or  alterations  of  rules,  shall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  [lj^24:3.33]  for  each 
offense. 

17.  The  registrars  of  the  friendly  societies  in  England,  Scotland, 
tod  Ireland  shall  be  the  registrars  under  this  act. 

The  registrar  shall  lay  l)ef  on*  Parliament  annual  reports  with  respect 
to  the  matters  transticted  by  such  registrars  in  pursuance  of  this  act. 

16.  If  any  person  with  intent  to  mislead  or  defraud  gives  to  any 
iiieml>er  of  a  trade  union  registered  under  this  act,  or  to  any  piM'son 
intending  or  applying  to  Invome  a  member  of  such  trade  union,  a  copy 
of  any  rules  or  of  any  alterations  or  amendments  of  the  same  other 
than  those  respectively  which  exist  for  the  time  being  on  the  pretense 
tliat  the  same  are  the  existing  rules  of  such  trade  union,  or  that  there 
«IT'  no  other  rules  of  such  trade  union,  or  if  any  person  with  the  intent 
tfon^said  gives  a  copy  of  any  rules  to  anv  person  on  the  pretense  that 
Mirh  rules  are  the  rules  of  a  trade  union  registered  under  this  act 
which  is  not  so  registered,  every  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed 
^Ity  of  a  misdemeanor. 

LEGAT.    PROC'EEDIXdS. 

11*.  In  England  and  Ireland  all  offenses  and  j^nalties  under  this  act 
may  be  prosecuted  and  recovered  in  manner  directed  by  the  sunnnary 
juriddictiou  actH. 
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Tn  England  and  Ireland  suinmai'v  orders  under  this  act  may  be  made 
and  (Miforced  on  complaint  In^fore  a  court  of  .summary  jurisdiction  in 
manner  provided  !)v  the  summary  jurisdiction  acts. 

Provided  as  follows: 

(1)  The  '•"court  of  summary  jurisdiction/'  when  hearing  and  deter- 
mining an  information  or  complaint,  shall  1x3  constituted  m  some  one 
of  the  following  manners;  that  is  to  say,    , 

(a)  In  England  (1)  In  any  place  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  metro- 
politan |K)lice  magistrate  or  otlier  stipendiary  magistrate,  of  such  mag- 
istrate or  his  substitute.  (2)  In  the  city  of  Ijondon,  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
or  any  alderman  of  the  said  city.  (3)  In  any  other  place,  of  two  or 
more  ju&tices  of  the  |>eace  sitting  in  petty  sessions. 

(b)  In  Ireland.  (1)  In  the  police  aistrict  of  Dublin  metropolis,  of  a 
divisional  justice.     (2)  In  any  other  place,  of  a  resident  magistrate. 

In  Scotland  all  offenses  and  i>enalties  mider  this  act  shall  Ik?  prose- 
cuted and  recovered!  In-  the  procurator  tiscal  of  the  county  in  the  sheriff 
court  under  the  provisions  of  the  sunmiary  procedure  act,  1864. 

In  Scotland  sunnnarv  orders  under  this  act  mav  lx>  made  and  enforced 
on  complaint  in  the  sh(»riff  court. 

All  the  juristlictions,  powers,  and  authorities  necessary  for  giving 
effect  to  these  provisions  relating  to  Scotland  are  hereby  conferred  on 
the  slieriffs  and  their  substitutes. 

Provided  that  in  England,  Si'otland,  and  Ireland — 

{2)  The  description  of  any  offense  under  this  act  in  the  words  of 
such  act  shall  be  sufficient  in  law. 

(3)  Any  exception,  exemption,  proviso,  excuse,  or  qualification, 
whether  it  docs  or  not  accompany  the  descTiption  of  the  offense  in  this 
act,  may  Ijc  proved  b}-  the  defendant,  but  need  not  be  specified  or  neg- 
atived in  the  information,  and  if  so  specified  or  negatived,  no  proof  m 
relation  to  the  matters  so  si)ecified  or  negatived  snail  bo  required  on 
the  part  of  the  informant  or  prosecutor. 

20.  In  England  or  Ireland  if  any  party  feels  aggrieved  by  any  order 
or  conviction  made  by  a  court  of  sumnmry  juristliction  on  determining 
any  complaint  or  information  under  this  act,  the  party  so  aggrieved 
mav  ap^K'al  therefrom,  subject  to  the  conditions  and  regulations 
following: 

(1)  The  apwal  shall  be  made  to  some  court  of  general  or  quarter 
sessions  for  tfie  countv  or  place*  in  which  the  cause  of  appeal  has  arisen, 
hol(U'n  not  less  than  iifteen  days  and  not  more  than  four  months  after 
the  decision  of  the  court  from  which  the  appeal  is  made: 

(2)  The  apj)ellant  shall,  within  seven  days  after  the  cause  of  appeal 
has  arisen,  give  notice  to  the  other  party  and  to  the  court  of  summary 
juris(li<tion  of  his  intention  to  appeal,  and  of  the  ground  thereof: 

(3)  The  ap)X'llant  shall  immediately  after  such  notice  enter  into  a 
recognizaiu-f  lM»fore  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  sum  of  ten  pounds 
|>>4s.t;7|,  with  two  sufiicient  sureties  in  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  [1^8.67 J, 
conditioned  personally  to  try  such  appeal,  and  to  abide  the  judgment 
of  the  fourt  tlien»on.  and  to  pay  such  costs  as  may  l)e  awarded  by  the 
<*ourt: 

(4)  Where  the  appellant  is  in  (*usto(iy,  the  justice  may,  if  be  think 
fit,  on  the  appt'llant  entering  into  such  re(*ognizance  as  aforesaid, 
n^h'ase  him  from  cu>t<Klv: 

(r>)  Th(>  court  of  appeal  may  adjourn  the  ap{H'al,  and  upon  the  hear- 
ing thereof  they  may  confinn,  reverse,  or  iiKMlify  the  decision  of  the 
court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  or  remit  the  matter  to  the  court  of 
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summary  jurisdiction  with  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  appeal  thereon, 
or  uiake  surh  other  order  in  the  matter  as  the  court  thinks  just,  and  if 
the  matter  lie  remitted  to  the  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  the  said 
last-mentioned  court  shall  thereuix)n  rehear  and  decide  the  informa- 
tion or  complaint  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  said  court  of 
appeal.  The  court  of  appeal  may  also  make  such  order  as  to  costs  to 
be  paid  by  either  party  as  the  court  thinks  just. 

:ti.  In  Scotland  it  shall  be  competent  to  any  person  to  appeal  against 
any  order  or  conviction  under  this  act  to  the  next  circuit  court  of  jus- 
lii'iary  or,  where  there  are  no  circuit  courts,  to  the  high  court  of  jus- 
ticiary at  Edinburgh,  in  the  manner  prescribed  ])y  and  under  the  rules, 
limitations,  conditions,  and  restrictions  contained  in  the  act  passed  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  His  Majesty  King  George  the  Sec- 
ond, chapter  forty-three,  in  regard  to  appeals  to  circuit  courts  in  mat- 
ters criminaK  as  the  same,  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  an}-  acts  of 
hirliament  for  the  time  being  in  force. 

All  penalties  imposed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  in  Scotland 
may  lie  enforced  in  default  of  imyment  by  iniprisonment  for  a  term  to 
be  specified  in  the  summons  or  complaint,  but  not  exceeding  three 
calendar  months. 

All  penalties  imposed  and  recovered  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
in  SiH>tland  shall  l)e  paid  to  the  sheriff  clerk,  and  shall  be  accounted 
for  and  paid  by  him  to  the  Queen's  and  Lord  Treasurer's  Remem- 
brancer on  Ijehalf  of  the  Crown. 

22.  A  jx^rson  who  is  a  master,  or  father,  son,  or  brother  of  a  mas- 
ter, in  the  particular  manufacture,  trade,  or  business,  in  or  in  connec- 
tion with  which  any  offense  under  this  act  is  charged  to  have  been 
<'«)inniitted.  shall  not  act  as  or  as  a  memlx^r  of  a  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction  or  appeal  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

DEFINITIONS. 

23.  In  this  act  the  tenn  summary  jurisdiction  acts  means  as 
follows: 

As  to  England,  the  act  of  the  session  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
years  of  the  reign  of  Her  present  Majesty,  chapter  forty-three,  entitled 
*'An  act  to  facilitate  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  justices  of  the 
p-ace  out  of  sessions  within  England  and  Wales  with  respect  to  sum- 
mary convictions  and  orders,'' and  anv  acts  amendinjr  the  same: 

As  to  Ireland,  within  the  police  district  of  Dubhn  metropolis,  the 
tu-ts  regulating  the  powers  and  duties  of  justices  of  the  peace  for  such 
«ii>trict,  or  of  the  police  of  such  district,  and  elsewliere  in  Ireland, 
"the  potty  s«»ssions  (Ireland)  act,  1851,'-  and  any  act  amending  the 
^anie. 

In  Scotland  the  term  '•misdemeanor''  means  a  crime  and  offense. 

The  term  *' trade  union''  means  such  combination,  whether  tempo- 
rarj-  or  |H*rmanent.  for  regulating  the  relations  between  workmen  and 
masters,  or  between  workmen  and  workmen,  or  bi^tween  masters  and 
masters,  or  for  imposing  restrictive  conditions  on  the  conduct  of  any 
trade  or  business,  as  would,  if  this  act  had  not  passed,  have  been 
deemed  to  have  been  an  unlawful  combination  by  reason  of  some  one 
or  more  of  its  purposes  being  in  restraint  of  trade:  ProrUtd^  That  this 
act  shall  not  affect— 

(1)  Any  agreement  l)etween  partners  as  to  their  own  business; 

(2)  Any  agreement  between  an  employer  and  those  employed  by 
him  as  to  such  employment; 
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(3)  Any  atgreement  in  consideration  of  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  a 
business  or  of  instruction  in  any  profession,  trade,  or  handici'aft. 

REPEAL. 

24.  The  trades  unions  funds  protection  act,  1869,  is  hereby  repealed. 
Provided  that  this  repeal  shall  not  affect — 

(1)  Anything  duly  done  or  suffered  under  the  said  act: 

(2)  Any  right  or  privilege  acquired  or  any  liability  incuiTcd  under 
the  said  act: 

(3)' Any  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  other  punishment  incurred  in  respect 
of  any  offense  against  the  said  act: 

(4)  The  institution  of  any  investigation  or  legal  proceeding  or  any 
other  remedy  for  ascertainm^,  enforcing,  recovering,  or  imposing  any 
such  liability,  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  punishment  as  aforesaid. 

FiBST  Schedule. 

0}  matters  to  be  provided  for  f/y  the  rules  of  trade  unions  registered  under  this  act, 

1.  The  name  of  the  trade  iinlon  and  place  of  meeting  for  the  buainefiH  of  the  trade 
mi  ion. 

2.  The  whole  of  the  objects  for  which  the  trade  miion  ifl  to  be  established,  the 
purposes  for  which  the  funds  thereof  shall  be  applicable,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  an^  member  may  become  entitled  to  any  1>eneiit  assured  thereby,  and  the  fines 
and  forfeitures  to  be  imposed  on  any  member  of  such  trade  union. 

3.  The  manner  of  making,  altering,  amending,  and  rescinding  rules. 

4.  A  provision  for  the  appointment  and  removal  of  a  general  committee  of  manage- 
ment, of  a  trustee  or  trustees,  treasurer,  and  other  officers. 

5.  A  provision  for  the  investment  of  the  funds,  and  for  an  annual  or  periodical 
audit  of  accounts. 

6.  The  inspection  of  the  books  and  names  of  members  of  the  trade  union  by  every 
person  having  an  interest  in  the  funds  of  the  trade  union. 

SbCONI)  8C'nEDULE. 

3faximuin  fees. 


For  registering  trade  union 1    0    0 

For  registering  alterations  in  rules 0  10    0 


$2.43' 


For  iusi>ection  of  documents 0    2    6    [$0. 61' 


An  Act  to  amend  the  trade  union  act,  1871  [30th  June,  1876]. 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  trade  union  act.  1871: 

Jie  It  therefore  enacted  hy  the  Oueen?8  7nost  Excellent  Majesty j  hy  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  lempcirai^  and 
Conimona^  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled^  and  hy  the  o/iUhority 
of  the  same^  asfolToins: 

1.  Thi«  act  and  the  trade  union  act,  1871,  hereinafter  termed  the 
principal  act,  shall  be  con-stru^d  as  one  act,  and  may  be  cited  together 
as  the  *•  Trade  Union  Act^i,  1871  and  1876,"  and  this  act  mav  be  cited 
seimnitely  as  the  '* Trade  Union  Act  Amendment  Act,  1876." 

'J.  Notwithst4inding  anything  in  section  five  of  the  principal  act  con- 
tained, a  trade  union,  whether  registered  or  unregistered,  which  insures 
or  pays  money  on  the  death  of  a  child  under  ten  years  of  age  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  within  the  provisions  of  section  twenty-eight  of  the 
friendly  societies  act,  1876. 
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3.  Whereas  by  section  eight  of  the  principal  act  it  is  enacted  that 
'*the  real  or  personal  estate  of  any  branch  of  a  trade  union  shall  be 
rested  in  the  trustees  of  such  branch:"  The  said  section  shall  l)c  read 
tad  construed  a8  if  immediately  after  the  hereinbefore  recited  words 
there  were  inserted  the  words  *'  or  of  the  trustees  of  the  trade  union, 
if  the  rules  of  the  trade  union  so  provide." 

4.  When  any  person,  being  or  having  been  a  trustee  of  a  trade  union 
or  of  any  branch  of  a  trade  union,  and  whether  appointed  before  or 
tfter  the  legal  establishment  thereof,  in  whose  name  any  stock  l)elong- 
ing  to  such  union  or  branch  transferable  at  the  Bank  of  England  or 
Bulk  of  Ireland  is  standing,  either  jointh'  with  another  or  otners,  or 
solely,  is  absent  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  respectively,  or  becomes 
bankrupt,  or  files  any  petition,  or  executes  any  deed  for  liquidation  of 
hi^  affairs  by  assignment  or  armngement,  or  for  composition  with  his 
creditors,  or  becomes  a  lunatic,  or  is  dead,  or  has  been  removed  from 
his  office  of  trustee,  or  if  it  be  unknown  whether  such  person  is  liv- 
ing or  dead,  the  registrar,  on  application  in  writing  from  the  secretary 
tod  three  members  of  the  union  or  branch,  and  on  proof  satisfactory 
to  him,  may  direct  the  transfer  of  the  stock  into  the  names  of  any 
other  persons  as  trustees  for  the  union  or  branch;  and  such  transfer 
AulW  be  made  by  the  surviving  or  continuing  trustees,  and  if  there  be 
DO  such  trustee^  or  if  such  trastees  refuse  or  be  unable  to  make  such 
tnnsfer,  and  the  registrar  so  direct,  then  bv  the  accountant-general  or 
deputy  or  assistant  accountant-general  of  the  Bank  of  England  or 
Rank  of  Ireland,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  the  governors  and  companies 
of  the  Bank  of  England  and  I^nk  of  IrelancT  respectively  are  hereby 

iDdemDilied  for  anything  done  by  them  or  any  of  their  officers  in  pur- 

Miance  of  this  provision  against  any  claim  or  demand  of  any  person 

injuriouslv  affected  thereby. 

5.  The  jurisdiction  conferred  in  the  case  of  certain  offenses  by.  sec- 
tion twelve  of  the  principal  act  upon  the  court  of  summary  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  place  m  which  the  registered  office  of  a  tnide  union  is 
"ituate  WBy  be  exercised  either  by  that  court  or  b}'  the  court  of  sum- 
nuwT  jurisdiction  for  the  place  where  the  offense  has  been  committed. 

6.  Trades  unions  carrying  or  intending  to  carry  on  business  in  more 

than  one  country  shall  be  registered  in  the  country  in  which  their 

Wjrislered  office  is  situate;  but  copies  of  the  rules  of  such  unions,  and 

of  all  amendments  of  the  same,  shall,  when  registered,  l)e  sent  to  the 

rp«rif<trar  of  each  of  the  other  countries,  to  l)e  recorded  by  him,  and 

ontil  such  rules  l)e  so  recorded  the  union  shall  not  he  entitled  to  any 

of  the  privileges  of  this  act  or  the  principal  act,  in  the  country  in 

which  such  rules  have  not  been  recorded,  and  until  such  amendments 

of  rules  l>e  recorded  the  same  shall  not  take  effect  in  such  countrv. 

Id  this  section  '"countrv"  means  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland. 

7.  Whereas  by  the  'Mife  assurance  companies  act,  1870,"  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  said  act  shall  not  applv  to  societies  registered  under 
the  acts  relating  to  friend! v  societies:  The  said  act  (or  the  amending 
■t-ts)  shall  not  apply  nor  be  deemed  to  have  applied  to  trade  unions 
registered  or  to  be  registered  under  the  principal  act. 

8.  No  certifiwite  of  registration  of  a  trade  union  shall  1)0  withdrawn 
or  cancelled  otherwise  than  by  the  chief  registrar  of  friendly  societies, 
or  in  the  case  of  trade  unions  registered  and  doing  business  exclusively 
in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  by  the  assistant  registrar  for  Scotland  or  Ire- 
land, and  in  the  following  cases: 
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(1)  At  the  request  of  the  traio  union  to  bo  evidenced  in  such  man- 
ner as  such  chier  or  {isslstant  registrar  shall  from  time  to  time  direct- 

(2)  On  proof  t^»  his  satisfaction  that  a  ceitificate  of  registmtion  has 
heen  obtained  by  fraud  or  mistake,  or  that  the  registmtion  of  the 
tmde  union  has  become  void  under  section  six  of  the  trade  union  act, 
1871,  or  that  such  trade  union  has  willfully  and  after  notice  from  a 
registrar  whom  it  may  concern,  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
tmde  union  acts,  or  has  ceased  to  exist. 

Not  less  than  two  months  previous  notice  in  writing,  specifying 
briefly  the  ground  of  any  proposal,  withdrawal,  or  cancelling  of  cer- 
tificate (unless  where  the  same  is  shown  to  have  become  void  as  afore- 
said, in  which  cjise  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  or  assistant  registrar 
to  cancel  the  same  forthwith)  shall  bo  given  by  the  chief  or  assistant 
registrar  to  a  ti'a^ie  union  before  the  certificate  of  registration  of  the 
same  can  be  withdrawn  or  cancelled  (except  at  its  request). 

A  trade  union  whose  ceHiliciite  of  registration  has  been  withdrawn 
or  cancelled  sliall,  from  the  time  of  such  withdrawal  or  cancelling, 
absolutely  cease  to  enjoy  as  such  the  privileges  of  a  registered  trade 
union,  but  without  prejudice  to  any  liability  actually  incurred  by  such 
trade  union,  which  may  l)e  enforced  against  the  same  as  if  such  with- 
drawal or  cancelling  had  not  taken  place. 

i>.  A  person  under  the  age  of  twenty -one,  but  above  the  age  of  six- 
teen, may  be  a  member  of  a  trade  union,  unless  provision  ])e  made  in  the. 
rules  thereof  to  the  contrary,  and  may,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  trade 
union,  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  a  member  except  as  herein  provided,  and 
execute  all  instruments  and  give  all  acquittences  necessary  to  be  exe- 
cuted or  given  under  the  rules,  but  shall  not  be  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  management,  trustee,  or  treasurer  of  the  trade  union. 

10.  A  member  of  a  trade  union  not  being  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
yeai"«  mav,  by  writing  luider  his  hand,  delivered  at,  or  sent  to,  the 
registered  office  of  the  trade  union,  nominate  any  person  not  being  an 
officer  or  servant  of  the  trade  union  (unless  such  officer  or  servant  is  the 
husband,  wife,  father,  mother,  child,  brother,  sister,  nephew,  or  niece 
of  the  nominator),  to  whom  any  moneys  pavable  on  the  death  of  such 
member,  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  |S*243.38]  shall  be paidathisdecease, 
and  may  from  time  to  time  revoke  or  vary  such  nomination  by  writing 
under  his  hand  similarly  delivered  or  sent;  and  on  receiving  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  the  death  of  a  nominator,  the  trade  union  shall  pav  to 
the  nominee  the  amount  due  to  the  decc^ased  meml>er  not  exceeding 
the  sum  aforesaid. 

11.  A  trade  union  may,  with  the  approval  in  writing  of  the  chief 
registrar  of  friendly  societies,  or  in  the  case  of  trade  unions  registered 
and  doing  business  exclusively  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  of  the  assistant 
registrar  for  Scotland  or  Ireland,  respectively,  change  its  name  by  the 
consent  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  numl)er  of  members. 

No  change  of  name  shall  affect  any  right  or  obligation  of  the  trade 
union  or  of  any  member  thereof,  and  any  {X'nding  legal  proceedings 
may  lx»  continued  by  or  against  the  trustees  of  the  trade  union  or  any 
other  offic(»r  who  mav  sue  or  l>e  sued  on  behalf  of  such  trade  union, 
notwithstanding  its  n(»w  name. 

12.  Anv  two  or  more  trade  unions  mav,  bv  the  consent  of  not  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  mcml^ers  of  each  or  every  such  trade  union, 
]>ec()me  amalgamated  together  as  one  trade  union,  with  or  withoutany 
dissolution  or  division  of  the  funds  of  such  trade  unions,  or  either  or 
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any  of  them;  but  no  amalgamation  shall  prejudico  an}^  right  of  a  cred- 
itor of  either  or  any  union  party  thereto. 

13.  Notice  in  writing  of  every  change  of  name  or  amalgamation 
signed,  in  the  case  of  a  change  of  name,  b^  seven  members,  and  coun- 
tersigned by  the  secretary  oi  the  trade  union  changing  its  name,  and 
w^^ompaniecl  by  a  statutory  declaration  by  such  secretary  that  the 
provisions  of  this  act  in  respect  of  chan^^^es  of  name  Imve  been  complied 
with,  and  in  the  ease  of  an  amalgamation  signed  by  seven  members 
and  countersigned  by  the  secretary  of  each  or  every  union  party 
thereto,  and  accompanied  by  a  statutory  declamtion  by  each  or  every 
flK'h  secretary  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  in  resj^ect  of  amalgama- 
tions have  been  complied  with,  shall  }>e  sent  to  the  centml  office  estab- 
lished by  the  friendly  societies  act,  1875,  and  registered  there,  and 
until  such  change  of  name  or  amalgamation  is  so  registered  the  same 
shall  not  take  enect. 

IL  The  rules  of  eveiy  trade  union  shall  provide  for  the  manner  of 
dissolving  the  same,  and  notice  of  every  dissolution  of  a  trade  union 
under  the  hand  of  the  secretary  and  seven  members  of  the  same  shall 
be  sent  within  fourteen  days  thereafter  to  the  central  office  hereinbe- 
fore mentioned,  or,  in  the  case  of  trade  unions  registered  and  doing 
bu!#iness  exclusivelv  in  Sc^otland  or  Ireland,  to  the  assistant  registi*ar 
for  Scotland  or  Ireland,  respectively,  and  shall  be  registered  by  them: 
Pixn^eily  That  the  rules  of  any  trade  union  registered  before  tne  pass- 
ing of  this  act  shall  not  l>e  invalidated  by  the  absence  of  a  provision 
for  dissolution. 

15.  A  trade  union  which  fails  to  give  any  notice  or  send  any  docu- 
ment which  it  is  required  ])y  this  act  to  give  or  send,  and  every  officer 
orother  person  lK)und  ])y  the  rules  thereof  to  give  or  send  the  same, 
or  if  there  be  no  such  officer,  then  every  member  of  the  committee 
of  management  of  the  union,  unless  proved  to  have  l)een  ignorant  of, 
or  to  have  attempted  to  prevent  the  omission  to  give  or  send  the  same, 
18  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  one  pound  [^.87]  and  not  more 
than  live  pounds  [1^24.33]  recovemble  at  the  suit  of  the  chief  or  any 
t!ii<i>itant  registrar  of  friendly  societies,  or  of  any  person  aggrieved, 
and  to  an  aoditional  penalt}'  of  the  like  amount  for  each  week  during 
which  the  omission  continues. 

h).  So  much  of  section  twenty -three  of  the  principal  act  as  defines 
the  tenn  trade  union,  except  the  proviso  qualifying  such  definition, 
is  hereby  rept»aled,  and  in  lieu  thereof  be  it  enacted  as  follows: 

The  tenn  *'  trade  union  "  means  any  combination,  whether  temporary 
or  permanent,  for  regulating  the  relations  between  workmen  and 
masters,  or  l>etween  workmen  and  workmen,  or  between  masters  and 
nm>ters,  or  for  imposing  restrictive  conditions  on  the  conduct  of  any 
trade  or  business,  whether  such  combination  would  or  would  not,  if 
the  principal  act  had  not  been  passed,  have  l>een  deemed  to  have  been 
in  unlawful  t'ombination  by  reason  of  some  one  or  more  of  its 
purposes  being*  in  restraint  of  trade. 


LAITD  VALUES  AHD  0WHEE8HIP  IS  PHILADELPHIA. 

BY  A.  F.    DA  VIES. 

For  a  study  in  growth  of  value  and  change  in  distribution  of  land 
within  a  territory  illustrating  urban  development,  Philadelphia  offers 
a  better  field  than  any  other  American  city.  This  is,  first,  because  of 
its  history  and  physiography.  Its  origins  are  not  obscured.  The 
city  was  plotted  and  established  according  to  a  settled  plan.  Sub- 
di\ision  of  the  area  and  change  of  ownership  have  been  subjects  of 
record  from  the  first.  As  the  space  limits  set  by  the  founder  expanded 
under  the  pressure  of  growth  they  met  no  obstacles  in  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  adjacent  district?.  Like  Berlin,  Moscow,  or  St.  Louis, 
Philadelphia  is  a  city  of  riparian  situation,  capable  of  facile  expansion 
in  every  direction.  Consequently  its  use  of  land  under  the  pressure 
of  increasing  population  is  free  from  such  physical  hindrances  as  have 
complicated  or  may  complicate  expansion  in  cities  differently  situated — 
Boston,  New  York,  or  Chicago,  for  example,  or  St.  Petersburg,  with 
the  water  blocking  growth  in  one  direction,  or  Duluth,  to  instance  the 
additional  difficulties  of  a  hillside  and  terrace  location,  or  Paris,  set  on 
an  island  and  restrained  through  generations  by  exigencies  of  military 
defense  from  free  growth  beyond  its  limits — while  the  action  of  these 
same  hindrances  in  condensing  the  population  and  driving  values 
upward  has  been  lacking,  giving  the  problem  in  Philadelphia  a  com- 
paratively simple  form.  For  some  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
the  process  of  growth  has  gone  on  until  29  square  miles  of  unim- 
proved land  has  become  a  modern  city.  New  territory  has  been 
added  to  the  plot  of  the  original  (nty,  but  geograpliically  and  logically 
the  additions  have  been  no  less  "city"  than  the  city  itself,  and  the 
changes  have  been  formal  rather  than  real. 

On  October  25,  1701,  William  Penn  granted  Philadelphia  as  a  city 
its  first  charter.  Twenty  years  earlier  the  first  surveys  of  the  orig- 
inal city  had  been  l)egun,  and  for  seventeen  years  the  settlement  had 
existed  as  a  Iwrough.  This  first  city  charter  remained  in  force  up  to 
1789,  when  a  new  charter  was  granted,  which,  with  supplements,  was 
opemtive  until  1854,  in  which  year  it  was  modified  and  extended  by 
the  act  of  consolidation. 

Tli(».  area  of  the  original  town  and  borough,  as  of  the  city,  was  fixe^ 
extending  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill,  2  miles,  and  in  breadth, 
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north  and  south,  1  milo.  There  was  thus  an  area  of  2  square  inilen,  or 
1,AM>  acres,  offering,  to  the  mind  of  the  proprietary,  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  expansion.  The  growth  of  the  first  year,  to  a  village  of 
"about  four  score  houses  and  cottages," gave  great  satisfaction  to  those 
interested  in  the  province.  In  Hazzard's  Register  a  table  of  taxables 
for  the  city  and  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  compiled  in  1828  from  the 
ni-ords  of  the  county  commissioners,  indicates  approximately  the  rate 
o(  growth  within  the  city  and  the  county  of  Philadelphia  from  1720 
t«»  lSi>8. 

T\XABLE  PROPERTY    IN   THE  CFFY  AND  THE  COUNTY  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  1720  TO  1828. 


Yean. 


1710. 

ITTl. 
ITTV. 
I>6. 
ITM. 
1«». 
VK. 

ini. 

wa. 

V9. 


12,634 

t5,687 

8,751 

6,7M 

3,681 

7,066 

4,876 

4,516 

7,088 

6.885 

6,625 

7,919 

7,818 

9,065 

9,383 

10,486 

12,696 

15,196 

16, »« 

20,760 

Total. 


•1,195 

4,850 

7,100 

8,321 

10,455 

10,747 

9,392 

13,973 

14,544 

16,868 

19,869 

27,892 

87,306 


Leaving  out  of  account  the  irregularities  supposably  due  to  the  Rev- 
(»1utioDary  war  and  to  the  prevalence  of  fevers  in  the  city  l)etween  1793 
aiid  ISOO  this  table  shows  a  century  of  fairly  unifonn  growth.  In  con- 
junction with  the  population  table  constructed  from  Doctor  Mease's 
estimates  and  the  United  States  Census  given  in  the  table  immediately 
following,  covering  the  years  1753  to  1850,  it  indicates  the  character- 
istic development  of  Philadelphia,  nameh',  a  steady  increase  of  popula- 
tion, manufactures,  and  other  business  on  the  stable  basis  of  a  body  of 
citizens  very  largely  al>ove  the  tax-paying  line  of  responsibility. 

Seventy-eight  3'ears  after  the  first  borough  organization  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  legislature  l)egan  the  incoriK)ration  of  districts  adjoining  the 
i'ity  for  the  government  of  their  local  affairs.  This  course  was  con- 
tinued for  ninety -one  years,  nine  corporate  districts  l)eing  added  in 
that  time,  as  follows: 

Suithwark,  March  2r»,  1762;  Northern  Lilwrties,  March  9,  1771; 
Moyaniensing,  March  24,  1812;  Spring  Garden,  March  22,  1813; 
K«>nsington,  March  6,  1820;  Penn,  February  28,  1844;  Richmond, 
Fehruar}'  27,  1847;  West  Philwlelphia,  April  3,  1851;  Ik^lmont,  April 
U.  1N53'C') 

lo  1H53  the  city  had  l)een  far  outstripped  in  area,  population,  taxa- 
bles,  and  real  estate  values  by  the  surrounding  districts  and  the  rate  of 
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advance  wan   ovorwhelmingly  in  their   favor,  an  illustrated  by  the 
following  tables: 

POPULATION   OF  THE  CITY  AND  OF  THE  CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  PHILADELPHIA  AT 

VARIOUS  YEARS,  1763  TO  1860. 

[Figures  in  this  table  are  from  Price's  History  of  the  Consolidation  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia.] 


Year. 


1758 

1760 

1769. 

1790. 

1800. 


City. 

City  and 
county. 

a  14, 563 

i 

al8.756 

1       a28.048 

(»28,&22 
41,220 

64,891 
81,009 

Year. 


1810. 
1820. 
1830. 
1840. 
1850. 


68,722 
63,802 
80,462 
98,665 
121,876 


City  and  • 
county. 


111,210 
186,637 
188,797 
266.087 
406.702 


a  According  to  Dr.  Mease's  statement. 


^  United  8tatei«  Census. 


TAXABLE  INHABITANTS  OF  PHILADELPHIA  AND  ADJOININO  DISTRICTS  IN  1863. 
[Figures  in  this  table  are  from  Price's  History  of  the  Consolidation  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia.] 


City  and  districts. 


Philadelphia 

South  wark 

Moyamensing 

Passayunk 

Northern  Liberties 


Number. 


22,024 

8,193 

6,163 

836 

9.130 


City  and  districts. 


'  Number. 


Spring  Garden 

Kensington 

Penn 

Boroi^hs  and   townships  north  of 
city 


1 


12,817 

11,663 

3,668 
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VALUATION  OF  REAL  ESTATE  IN  PHILADELPHIA  AND  ADJOINING  DISTRICTS,  1844 

AND  1863. 

[Figures  in  this  table  aro  from  Price's  History  of  the  Consolidation  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia.] 


City  and  districts. 


Philadelphia 

Southwark 

Moyamenning 

Northern  Lilwrties 

Spring  Garden 

Kent«inf?ton 

Other  dintricts,  boroughs,  and  townshipH 


Total 


1844. 

1868. 

• 

Percent 
of  in- 
crease. 

$57,708,858 
5,367,581 
2.323.210 
9,a%,948 
9.149,601 
3.796.508 
12,893,513 

166,497,466 
6,086,047 
3.888,791 
9,637.466 
15,128,817 
7,148,502 
19.981,570 

15l2 
12.6 
65.2 
6.4 
66.3 
88.4 
M.6 

100,293,222 

128,218,658 

27.8 

The  multiplication  of  corporate  civic  bodit^s  in  what  was  practically 
a  continuous  population  was  harmful  and  wasteful.  (") 

In  Philadelphia  County,  the  smallest  county  in  the  State,  there  were 
some  forty  corporate  or  quasi-corporate  Ixxiies  making  executive  laws 
and  managing  public  affairs  in  twonty-nine  independent  territorial 
divisions.  ^'  With  no  paramount  or  pon-asive  power  of  legislation  or 
control,  no  laws,  uniformly  operative  over  the  whole,  could  be  adopted 
or  executed  beyond  the  respective  Iwunds  of  each  (local  government). 
Rioters  suppressed  within  one  jurisdi(^tion  take  refuge  and  find  impu- 
nity within  another.  Measures  of  public  improvement  by  the  city  or 
respective  districts  are  arrested  at  each  extreme  of  their  narrow  limits; 

o  It  waH  eHtiniaUnl  that  the  improvetl  methcMl  of  (collecting  taxes  in  the  ooosolidated 
city  mvc<l  a>K>ut  $100,000  per  annum  to  the  taxpayers. 
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iDti  works  erected  conipcteiit  to  supply  the  wants  of  all  with  but  slight 
idditional  expens<^  arc  curtailed  of  their  usefulness,  and  other  works 
it  lai^  expense  usc'lessly  erected  by  other  corporations.  The  vary- 
ing laws  of  so  many  loc*alities  in  close  contiguity  are  so  numerous  and 
!^ little  known  that  the  citizens  in  their  hourly  movements  are  subjected 
to  legal  obligations  and  powers  of  which  they  have  no  knowledge. 
Thesie  divisions  and  unseen  lines  and  complications  of  powers  are  poten- 
tial alike  to  paralyze  or  aiTest  every  effort  to  advance  the  common  wel- 
fare and  to  suppress  genc^ral  evils. "(") 

Philadelphia  County  under  these  conditions  was  an  earthly  ]mradise 
for  the  citizens  seeking  a  municipal  job.  The  heavy  reductions  antici- 
pated in  the  number  of  municipal  employees  had  much  to  do  with  the 
delay  of  consolidation  and  the  consequent  loss  of  standing  to  the  city. 
Nearly  ten  years  of  agitation  were  needed  to  secure  the  legislation 
whioh  ended  this  condition  and  brought  into  one  commonwealth  this 
pnup  of  jealous  and  re<*iprocally  injurious  neighl)ors. 

The  at*t  of  consolidation,  which  l)ecame  a  law  Februar}'  2, 1854,  made 
the  area  of  the  city  and  county  coterminous,  brought  it  under  a  unified 
municipal  control,  and  thus  made  possible  a  future  of  growth  and  power. 
From  the  passing  of  the  act  of  consolidation  to  liMK)  the  city  had  nearly 
half  a  i»t»ntury  during  which  her  area  was  unchanged.  Her  record  of 
taxation  was  continuous,  and  there  occurred,  with  the  exception  of  the 
•alebration  in  1876  of  the  Centennial  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
t'lMT.  no  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  <*ity  to  disturb  normal  growth 
in  population,  industries,  and  values.  This  i)eriod,  1855  to  1<,)00,  has 
heen  selected  for  this  stud\'  of  various  aspects  of  the  conditions  and 
tendnncies  of  real  estate. 

Tlio  data  emlxxlied  in  the  tables  were  found  in  the  assessors'  Ixwks, 
whirh  list  all  property,  taxable  and  exeni])t,  giving  valuation  for  taxa- 
ti(»n,  an»as,  and  names  of  owners.  ProiH»rti(»s  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion wen*  not  included  in  the  tables.  Decennial  pM'iods  were  taken 
a<the  {Hiints  for  examination,  In^ginning  with  1855,  the  first  3'ear  of 
taxation  under  consolidation.  The  figures  giv(»n  for  the  population 
have  lie«Mi  calculated  by  the  usual  methcnl  for  intercensal  \'ears.  The 
i-K)k>  of  1h55  are  damaged  slightly,  and  in  1S55  and  1865  many  arejis 
in*  unrei-orded.  In  some  i*ases,  no  very  great  number,  the  owners  are 
n-|>i»rted  '"unknown."  Cases  of  dou])tful  i<lentity,  such  as  ''John 
Ninth,"  etc.,  have  l)een  lumi^ed  with  the  unknown  owners. 

By  a  legislative  act  of  Man*h  14, 1865,  the  board  of  revision  of  taxes 
was  rreat4»d.  That  act,  as  amended  in  18rM,  provides  tliat  the  court  of 
«>inmon  pleas  shall  appoint  three  peivons  who  shall  coniiK)se  the  })oard 
of  revision  of  taxes.  They  have  the  })ower  to  eijualize  assessments  l>y 
nu>ing  or  lowering  valuations,  either  in  individual  <*ases  or  }»y  wards; 

"  I'rire,  Hiertory  of  ConBoIidution  of  the  City  oi  riiila<U'lpliia. 
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to  rectify  all  errors;  make  valuations  when  they  have  })eeii  omitted; 
require  the  attendance  of  assessors  or  other  citizens  for  examination, 
and  hear  all  the  appeals  and  applic^ations  of  the  taxpayers,  subject  to 
an  appeal  to  the  court  of  common  pleas,  whose  decision  shall  })e  final. 
The  assessors  are  appointed  ])}'  the  board  of  revision  of  taxes  for  the 
term  of  five  vears.  Their  dutv  is  to  Jiscertain  the  dimensions  and 
quantity  of  each  lot  or  piece  of  ground  assessed  and  return  the  same 
with  their  assessment.  Each  assessor  is  also  required  to  ascertain  the 
proper  orthography  of  the  name  of  each  taxable  person  within  the 
district  assigned  to  him;  the  exac^t  number  of  the  residence  of  such 
person;  his  occupation,  profession,  or  business,  and  to  state  plainly  all 
such  particulars  in  the  assessment  list.  A  method  of  obtaining  this 
information  is  provided  ])y  an  act  of  1865  which  established  a  registry- 
bureau,  in  which  the  description  of  all  real  estate  and  the  names  of  the 
owners  thereof  shall  be  registered  and  plotted  in  plan  books,  so  that 
accurate  descriptions  of  the  same  and  the  names  of  the  present  owners 
mav  be  obtained. 

Previous  to  18()5  the  assessors  were  elected  b}'  the  people,  the  rec- 
ords were  scanty  and  unreliable,  and  no  definite  or  consistent  policy 
as  to  ])asis  of  valuation  was  followed.  The  establishment  of  a  board 
of  revision  of  taxes,  which  should  be  appointed  by  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas,  and  which  should  in  turn  appoint  the  assessors  and  control 
their  work,  was  supposed  to  assure  honest  and  consist<^nt  work  in  taxa<^ 
tion,  a  thorough  and  centralized  system  of  records,  and  freedom  from 
the  domination  of  mtichine  political  interests.  In  general  it  is  true 
that  tln>  l)oard  of  revision  of  taxes  has  put  the  taxes  of  the  city  on  a 
far  mon»  satisfactory  basis  than  had  been  s(»cured  before  its  organization. 

Tn  1HH5  the  boanl  appoint^ni  the  assessors,  but  this  did  not  affect  the 
work  of  that  3^ ear.  Up  to  18S5  the  work  of  the  assessors  was  some- 
what irregular,  and  the  basis  of  valuation  varied.  Sometimes  two- 
thirds  of  the  value  was  taken,  sometimes  the  full  value.  Inexact 
estimates  and  no  little  fraud  marked  the  years  preceding  1885.  Since 
and  including  18s5  the  ])oard  has  had  a  fairly  fixed  policy.  The  law 
re<juires  proi)erty  to  l)e  listed  at  such  a  valuation  as  it  would  bring  at 
public  sale  after  d\w  notic(\  The  pui*pose  of  the  law  is  <*learly  to  tax 
real  estate  at  its  true  vahu\  the  principle  of  taxation  which  obtains  in 
Massachusetts  and  toward  which  the  older  and  more  developed  States 
of  the  (»astern  senlK>ar<l  are  evidently  tending.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
(langt»r  of  too  high  a  level  of  valuation  and  c<msequent  ground  of  com- 
plaint on  the  imrt  of  owners,  the  }K>ard  attempts  to  list  the  taxable 
value  of  projx^rty  at  So  jM>r  <*ent  of  an  estimated  fair  to  outside  price. 
These  estimates  are  roughly  made,  and  experience  shows  that  the 
t<»ndency  of  valuations  to  move  dow^nward  is  well  nigli  universal,  but 
it  is  probable  that,  with  the  exception  of  very  valuable  properties, 
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errors  balance  in  the  mass,  and  in  the  main  from  60  to  80  per  cent  of 
the  true  value  of  real  estate  is  taxed.  (^) 

This  is  regarded  by  the  board  of  revision  of  taxes  as  some  increase 
over  the  level  of  valuation  from  1875  to  1885  and  a  great  increase  over 
that  of  the  fifties  and  sixties,  while  the  reliabilit}'  and  uniformity  of 
the  records  are  of  far  higher  grade  after  than  before  1885.  Although 
the  percentage  of  the  true  value  subjected  to  taxation  seems  to  fall 
considerably  below  the  intent  of  the  law,  it  is,  relatively  to  the  prac- 
tices of  other  cities,  at  a  high  level.  Great  variations  in  systems  of 
levy  and  keeping  of  accounts  make  accurate  comparison  of  different 
places  impossible,  but  certain  general  statements  may  be  made  which 
bring  into  clearer  view  the  ranking  of  the  city  under  particular  con- 
sideration. In  New  York,  for  example,  taxation  has  been  based  upon 
6(>per  cent  of  the  nominal  value  of  real  estate.  The  experience  of 
many  years  shows  that  this  is  about  the  maximum  that  can  be  borrowed 
upon  real  estate  security,  and  hence  60  per  cent  may  be  regarded  as 
theoretically  the  actual  value  in  all  contingencies.  In  Boston  taxation 
is  based  on  actual  value.  In  Chicago  some  astonishing  history  has 
been  made  in  the  record  of  valuation.  Under  a  law  calling  for  assess- 
ments based  on  true  value,  every  form  of  tax  corruption  grew  up.  The 
wealthy  tax  dodger  and  tax  fixer  set  the  pace  for  the  taxables  of  mod- 
erate means.  Every  pressure  was  used  on  the  assessors,  who  were 
elected  officers,  in  the  interest  of  undervaluation.  The  average  valu- 
ation for  the  assessment  of  Chicago  property  dropped  to  the  level 
of  lu  per  cent  of  its  real  value. 

In  1S95  a  report  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  taxation,  gives  a  list  of  properties  in  which  the 
iteessors''  valuation  ranges  from  4  to  12  per  cent  of  true  valuation  as 
bai!^  upon  actual  sales  and  the  opinions  of  real  estate  dealers.  In 
Couk  County  (practically  Chicago)  the  assessment  valuation  of  real 
estate  in  181^3  dropped  more  than  $18,000,000  below  the  valuation  in 
1873.  A  reform  was  wrought,  after  long  agitation,  by  changes  in  the 
law  dealing  with  the  methods  of  assessment.  The  assessing  powers 
were  taken  from  the  townships  and  given  to  a  small  boily  of  county 
assessors.  A  fixed  ratio  was  established  between  actual  value  and 
ar^^essment  valuation,  making  the  latter  one-fifth  of  the  former,  which 
was  defined  as  the  price  to  l>e  expected  at  voluntary  sale,  and  the  pub- 
licity of  tax  lists  was  provided  for.  This  last  point  guards  against 
inequalities  of  valuation,  which  is  a  matter  of  fur  grwiter  significance 

«  In  the  ai»8es«)rH*  valuationa  of  the  current  year,  1903,  the  attempt  is  ]>eing  made 
to  lijt  the  full  values  of  property  with  the  purpow?  of  lowering?  the  tax  rate  from 
II.H5  to  $1.50.  The  listH  vslti  not  \m  n^ipinhMl  a^  reliable  or  consistent  in  any  hi^h 
degree,  though  they  undoubtetlly  brin>(  a  large  number  of  projxirtiert  of  high  value 
far  nearer  their  proper  relative  |K>pition  in  th(*  Ri'aU>  of  taxable  valuen. 
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than  the  pcrcoiitago  of  true  value  subjected  to  taxation.  In  Chicago 
the  general  drop  to  a  level  of  valuation  that  made  the  support  of  the 
city  government  increasingly  difficult  was  due  to  the  demand  from 
small  owners  that  their  modest  holdings  should  l>e  listed  at  a  percent- 
age of  value  no  higher  tlian  that  enjoyed  b}-  the  larger  owners.  If  a 
million -dollar  hotel  could  secure  a  valuation  of  only  ?6,(X)0  al>ove  its 
l)on(led  debt,  or  a  manufacturing  company  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$54,(H)0,0<>0  could  escape  taxation  except  on  an  assessment  valuation 
of  ?l,r)00,(M)(),  the  numerous  holders  of  values  mnging  from  $l,iXK)  to 
i>5(),()00  argued,  pari  passu,  that  their  burdens  should  }yQ  light.  Prac- 
tical means  of  convincing  the  assessors  being  found,  there  followed 
easily  and  promptly  the  disastrous  fiscal  results  already  described. 

In  the  whole  problem  of  real  estate  as  the  basis  of  governmental 
revenue,  the  (»Iement  most  deserving  study  and  demanding  most  care- 
ful scientific  treatment  is  this  element  of  valuation.  I^etthe  percentage 
of  value  taxable  be  as  low  or  as  high  as  the  needs  of  time  and  plai*e 
and  the  demands  for  pu})li(^  improvements  seem  to  justify.  But  there 
must  be  developed  in  the  interest  of  social  well-being,  some  system  of 
valuation  which  shall  assure  uniformity;  so  that  every  person  and  cor- 
poration shall  assume  a  burden  of  taxation  in  proi)oi-tion  to  the  value 
of  his,  hers,  or  its  property,  and  shall  reduces  favoritism  and  brilwry 
to  the  lowest  possible  t(»rms.  The  law,  says  the  old  jurist,  should 
make  it  as  easy  as  possible  to  do  right  and  as  difficult  as  |X)Svsible  to  do 
wrong.  The  tax  law  should  be  fnimed  on  this  principle.  Unless 
pnictii'al  measures  of  this  quality  are  discovenible  the  taxing  systems 
of  our  States  and  cities,  design(Ml  for  the  nourishment  and  upbuilding 
of  the  }M)ny  structure  of  public  finance,  and  acting,  aft-er  a  ix)or  fash- 
ion, to  this  end,  must  be  classed  as  diseased  organs  of  the  s<H*ial  body, 
which,  because  of  their  moribund  condition,  slowly  poison  all  the  sur- 
rounding tissue.  A  IxmIv  of  citizens  among  whom  a  man  who  volun- 
tarilv  makes  honest  tax  returns  is  rejranled  as  a  fool  can  not  l>e  classed 
as  the  highest  emlnxliment  of  American  ideals,  and  it  is  liardlv  to  bo 
denied  that  this  jxiint  has  In^en  reached  in  more  than  one  municiijality. 

The  system  of  valuation  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  shows  the  lH\st  example 
availabh*  in  American  cities  of  an  effort  to  i'ea<h  the  r<K>t  of  the  valu- 
ation trouble.  For  this  svstem  the  claim  is  made  that  it  comes  nearer 
than  any  other  to  giving  the  actual  <ash  value  of  all  realty.  The  city 
is  districted  and  ev«»rv  two  vears  an  assessment  is  miule.  Kach  district 
has  a  volunteer  connuission  of  projK»rty  owners  and  expert-s  in  values 
familiar  with  the  district.  The  connuission  takes  a  block  at  a  time  and 
sets  a  value  for  one  property  on  each  stre<»t  lM)unding  the  bIcK'k.  The 
valu<»  of  ea<*h  of  the  remaining  propt'rties  is  determimHl  by  its  mathe- 
matical ratio  to  the  standard  lots.  The  commission  notes  the  valuation 
an<l  the  legal  description  of  th(»  pro}ierties.  Aft^^rthecommii^sion  ban 
finished  this  work  the  assessors  are  sent  out  and  make  their  valuation 
on  each  lot.     The  owner  is  then  rec^uired  to  tile  a  statement  of  what  be 
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comiders  the  fair  selling  price  of  his  property.  The  board  of  assessors 
ihiis  gains  three  independent  estimates  on  which  to  base  the  final  vahi- 
tlion.  If  the  boanl  decides  to  raise  or  lower  the  valuation  of  an}'^ 
given  property,  the  other  lots  in  the  same  block  must  undergo  a  pro- 
portionate change.  Improvements  are  listed  with  full  descriptions  by 
tin*  deputy  assessors,  and  the  board  has  the  services  of  a  specrial  com- 
mittee of  c^ontractors  and  architects  to  help  it  in  fixing  the  valuation. 
Th*'^  valuations  arc  then  compared  with  the  owners'  statements,  and 
di-rcpejiancies  arc  adjusted  l)efore  the  final  figures  are  reached. 

Three  wards,  believed  to  Iw  fairly  typical  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
in  jreneraU  were  chosen  as  the  basis  of  this  study — Wards  1,  8,  and  24. 
In  ISSIJ  Ward  24  was  divided,  a  large  western  section  being  formed 
into  Ward  34.  In  1898  Ward  1  was  divided,  making  Ward  S\)  of  its 
southern  portion.  Conseciuently  the  area  of  Wards  1,  S,  24,  84,  and 
39  was  covered  by  the  inquiry.  These  live  wards  had  an  area  of  10,280 
icress,  or  12  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  city.  Their  population  in 
1M*<.»  was  13  per  cent,  and  in  1900  15  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
of  the  city.  Their  real  estate  in  1885  was  valued,  for  purposes  of  tax- 
ation, at  *81,208,005  and  in  1900  at  $163,108,018,  or  14  per  cent  and  19 
per  cent  of  the  total  valuation  of  the  taxable  real  estate  of  the  city  for 
the  same  years,  which  wjis,  respectively,  $587,749,828  and  $879,295,855. 
Thus,  roughly  speaking,  for  the  last  third  of  our  selected  time  period 
ih<»  material  presented  in  the  tables  covered  between  12  and  19  per 
^n\  of  the  city  in  area,  population,  and  taxn))le  real-estate  values. 

In  physiographic  character  these  wards  ranged  from  hind  over  which 

the  tide  ebbed  and    flowed  to   that   lying  100  feet   above  sea  level. 

.Vftarly  two-thirds  of  Ward  89  in  1900  was.  subject  to  overflow  by  the 

tide.  U'cause  of  the  breaking  of  the  sluice  gates  or  the  embankin(»nt 

•  whirh  protected  its  river  frontage  for  some  miles  along  the  Delaware. 

A  Pon>idenible  amount  of  filling  had  been  done*  and  (he  made  land, 

mainlv  along  the  river,  was  used  or  held  for  the  future,  chief! v  bv 

ounufarturing  interests.     The  work  of  filling  and  draining  League 

Uhind  Park  had  been  begun.     This  park  lay  at  the  (^xtn^nie  southern 

limit  of  the  city  and  comprised  some  8(M)  acres  of  land  of  which  about 

one-third  lav  within  the  limits  of  Waitl  8l>.     It  was  int<'rsected  bv 

Bniod  street,  the  western  boundary  of  Ward  89,  which  was  continued 

hy  a   bridge   to   the    navy-3'ard   on    I^eague    Island.     Tin*   projxjsed 

ini{in>venient  of    the  southern  end    of    Broad  street   and    the   park 

involves!  tilling,  in  many  places,  to  the  depth  of  ItJ  feet.      No  part  of 

Wards  I  and  8t*  nniched  the  40-foot  line  of  elevation.     Ward  S  reached 

»ni»lrvation  of  nearly  ♦W^  feet,  dropping  Im'Iow  4o  fei»(  toward  its  ends, 

*hiK'  Wanls  24  and  84  rose  from  20  f(»ot  near  the  Scimvlkill  froiita<re 

UiliNi  feet  toward  the  citv  line,  their  wt»stern  boundary. 

The  vital  .sUitistics  of  the  <*ity  give  these  wards  a  very  fair  ninking 
»^  ci»in|Nired  with  the  rt*st  of  the  city.  F^ven  Ward  81»,  with  its  h)W 
k'^'el,  drawing  ittf  water  supply  in  the  lower  section  from  shallow 
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wells  which  isccmcd  mere  stand  holes  for  the  river  water,  had  a  fair 
health  record  and  wits  said  to  be  growing  perceptibly  less  malarial 
with  the  passing  years. 

In  social  and  civic  characteristics  and  in  general  lines  of  economic 
development,  the  live  wards  show^  great  variation.  The  oldest  of 
them,  Ward  8,  lies  in  the  heart  of  old  Philadelphia.  It  contains  some 
of  the  most  valuable  business  properties  of  the  city,  and  to  the  west 
and  south  of  the  commercial  section  lies  the  fashionable  residence 
(juarter,  of  which  Rittenhouse  Square  may  be  taken  as  the  center. 
The  public  side  of  the  complex  life  of  the  well-to-do  largely'  centers  in 
this  ward.  Hotels,  theatei*s,  churches,  schools  and  colleges,  libraries, 
political  and  social  clubs  of  men  and  of  women,  scientific  societies, 
)>anks,  fashionable  shops,  the  administnitive  offices  of  missions  and 
charities — all  these  have  grow-n  up  in  Ward  8  in  a  body  of  residents 
long  native  to  the  city,  and  have  ])rought  with  them  mpid  increase  in 
values,  a  gradual  lessening  of  the  population,  and  in  the  last  fifteen 
vears  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  holders. 

When  the  city  was  first  settled  Ward  1  consisted  of  marsh  and 
natural  meadow,  bearing  a  plentiful  growth  of  forest  timber  and  under- 
wood. During  the  years  of  clearing  and  semicultivation  it  bec-ame  a 
serious  menace  to  the  health  of  the  southern  end  of  the  city,  but  a 
fuller  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  the  development  of  grazing  and  garden 
lands  rescued  the  city  from  the  poisonous  exhalations  of  ''The  Neck." 
For  many  years  before  the  railroads  gave  transportation  for  live  stock 
or  refrigeration  for  footl  stuffs  this  section  furnished  gi*azing  for  cattle 
brought  on  foot  from  farther  west.  Here  they  were  rested  and  fat- 
tened for  the  local  market.  The  change  to  railway  transportation  for 
cattle  from  western  gnizing  lands  to  eastern  markets  brought  to  Ward 
1  a  serious  shrinkage  in  values,  from  which  it  gradually  recovered  in 
th(»  development  of  market  gardening  and  the  advance  of  the  lino  of 
ci ty  i m pro vemen ts. 

At  the  time  of  consolidation  Ward  1  was  almost  all  farm  land.  Busi- 
ness and  residence  Imilding  had  crept  down  the  line  of  the  river  front  and 
had  lx»gun  to  push  southward  on  Eighth  street.  It  was  evident  that  this 
section  of  the  city  would  belong  to  tin*  conunercial  and  manufacturing 
interests  and  to  a  humble  working-class  population.  The  increase  in 
the  population  and  the  number  of  holdei*s  was  steady  throughout  the 
whole  period,  but  the  early  promise  in  lines  of  manufacture  was  not 
fulfilled,  the  growth  in  industry  finding  its  outlet  more  large!}'  in  the 
north(»rn  and  northeastern  than  in  the  southern  sections  of  the  city. 
The  northern  iK)rtion  of  the  ohl  First  Ward  in  lOOO  was  continuously 
l)uilt  up  with  modest  houses  and  shops.  Its  residents  were  mainly 
thrifty  working  peoph*  and  small  business  men,  and  it  was  fairly  sup- 
plied with  churches  and  })ubli(r  schools,  although  other  provision  for 
thesoi'ial  and  intellectual  lif<M)f  the  i)eople  was  little  in  evidence.  The 
earlier  native  population  had  In^come  nearly  one-fouilh  foreign  through 
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thf  heavy  iinniigratioii  from  Kuropo,  whicii  bogan  to  flow  into  tho,  city 
in  the  eighties,  and  this  inoroitse  of  foroij^ners  was  considc^rcd  to  have 
1  depressing  effect  on  rcid  estate  vahics.  In  AVard  89  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  area  was  improved.  Some  famis  were  under  par- 
tial cultivation;  a  few  small  and  wretched  settlements  of  colored  people 
were  found,  planted  for  speculative  purposes  and  left  to  deteriorate; 
in  the  semiroarsh  lands  toward  the  south  had  developed  piggeries, 
mtbtained  contrary  to  city  ordinance,  Init  winked  at  b}-  the  authorities, 
which  ser\'e  as  a  protitable  dumping  ground  for  much  of  the  city's 
gtrliage.  The  population  l>eh>nging  to  this  section  seemed  depressed 
and  degenerate,  isolated  from  almost  every  stinmlating  social  and  edu- 
cational opportunity.  The  land,  notwithstanding,  was  held  at  high 
values  and  was  mainly  in  the  hands  of  holders  who  could  afford  to 
wait  for  the  growth  of  the  encroaching  (*ity.  Two  railroads,  thePenn- 
rvlvania  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  had  sent  their  lines  southward 
uid  eastward  through  *'The  Neck,''  and  these,  with  the  extended  water 
front,  made  it  reasonable  to  anticipate  commercial  and  manufacturing 
demands  that  would  repay  long  waiting. 

The  area  of  the  present  Wards  24  and  34  in  1855  was  largely  farm 
land  and  country  places.  While  these  wards  in  1900  had  manufactures 
worth  millions  of  dollars  in  value  of  annual  output,  their  characteristic 
dovelopment  had  l>een  as  residence  quarters,  having  the  usual  supply 
diops  Uning  certain  streets  and  meeting  local  needs.  The  proximity 
of  Fairmount  Park  insured  tlu»  popularit}'  of  this  section  among  the 
Well-to-do,  while  at  the  western  limit  had  come  suburban  development 
of  a  high  class.  Between  these  districts  a  large  middle  and  working- 
cia^js  residence  sei'tion  was  found,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  open 
land  held  for  future  improvement.  About  three-fourths  of  the  popu- 
lation were  native  white  Americans,  and  the  supply  of  churches^ 
schools,  and  other  resources  for  comniunal  activities  was  fairly  com- 
mensurate with  the  i)opulation  and  prosperity  of  these  wards.  The 
following  ta>)le  shows  the  race  distribution  in  Wards  24  and  34,  Wards 
land  30,  and  Ward  s,  according  to  the  United  States  census  reports 
for  ISiN^  and  VM): 

RACE  DlSTRIBmON  IN  SELECTED  WARDS.  1890  AND  1900. 

WnnU  1  Hiid  39.  Wunl  H.  WiinlM  '21  and  34. 

PopulH-      Percent  of      I'ojmlu-      Percent  of 
tion.  total.  tion.  total. 


Ye«r  and  nativity.  ■    p„pu|,^.      Percent  of 

tion.  total. 


18ft). 

I 

X«liT#>  vhile 42,117 

F'lreiicn  white 10, M) 

Gok««d «2J> 


78.2 

20.3 

1.5 


I 


I 


9.4.'J6'  65.7.  51,009  77.9 

■l,4b5  '  26.4  I  I2.r»19  19.0 

3,031  ;  17.9  2,W9  |  3.1 


Total 53.HK2  !  100.0 

19UU. 


16.971  '  UK).0  (V>,277  100.0 


SAtiTrwbltf 60,365 

PnvrigD  white 16.829 

1,602 


T^iUl. 


77.1 

20.9 

2.0 


9,732  61.  S  77,999  «0.5 

3,534  22.4  11,859  i  15.3 

2,491  i  15.  H  4,048  4.'^ 


78,296  100.0  ;  15,757  i  100.0  ,  96,906  I  100.0 
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'Fhroujjfliout  tlio  city  the  story  of  the  devolopment  of  reside: 
(juarters  must  he  written  in  terms  of  two  and  three  story  houj 
The  city  was  originally  laid  out  in  generous  scjuares,  and  it  was  p 
posed  that  improvements  should  be  confined  to  their  four  fronts.  T 
interior  portions,  unoccupied  b}'  buildings,  were  for  yards  and  gard 
and  the  free  circulation  of  air.  The  subdivision  of  squares  was 
forbidden,  however,  nor  were  regulations  established  for  its  limitat 
and  control.  For  nearly  a  century  from  the  granting  of  the  t 
charter  the  location  and  width  of  streets  opened  by  individual  own 
of  land,  the  water  supply,  drainage  and  sewer  connection,  pavi 
material  of  construction,  and  so  on,  were  left  practically'  unregula 
by  public  enactment.  There  followed  inevitably  the  small  stn 
alley,  and  court  which  have  been  profitable  financially  to  real  est 
holders  and  have  made  occupancy  and  ownership  of  separate  hoi 
a  characteristic  of  the  tifc  of  Philadelphia,  but  which  have  brouj 
troublesome  and  enduring  problems  of  physical  and  moral  sanitati 
As  the  population  increased  the  demand  for  small  houses  grew  ap 
and  the  streets  and  alleys  of  narrow  dimensions  were  multiplied, 
an  act  of  1805,  all  streets,  alleys,  courts,  and  lanes  which  had  been 
might  thereafter  be  laid  out,  opened,  and  appropriated  to  public 
by  private  persons  within  the  city^  provided  the  same  were  not  1 
than  20  feet  wide,  were  dec*lared  to  be  in  all  respects  public  highwa 
and  were  thus  subject  to  the  regulation  and  control  of  councils  as 
paving  an<l  cleaning.  As  it  Is  possible  to  find  alleys  less  than  2  1 
in  width,  it  is  easily-  seen  that  before  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  c 
tury  the  cupidity  or  thrift  of  individual  owners  had  sufficient  latiti 
to  develop  the  network  of  narrow  streets  which  emlnxly  the  hous 
problem  of  the  city.  Their  curious  variety  of  little  dwellings;  tk 
limited  water  supply;  their  surface  drainage,  foully  odorous  in  he 
miniature  glaciers  in  cold,  disgustingly  mussy  always;  their  loa 
some  open  privy  vaults,  which,  even  when  ''well  cared  for"  and 
technically'  ''nuisances,""  furnish  air  heavy  with  putridity  as  the  d$ 
portion  of  thousands  of  the  city's  inhabitants  for  at  least  three-four 
of  the  3'ear — these  suggest  that  the  problems  of  practical  sanitat 
are  the  crux  of  the  housing  (jucstion  in  Philadelphia  rather  than 
congestion  of  the  population  within  narrow  geographical  lim 
Parallel  with  this  development  of  streets  well  fitted  to  l)ecome 
''slums"  there  came  a  In^tter  class  of  building  for  the  homes 
moderately  circumstanced  citizens  and  for  those  of  gi*eater  wealth 
of  the  simple  habits  and  unostentatious  living  which  has  prevai 
throughout  the  gn'ater  pail  of  the  history  of  the  city. 

On  January  1,  IJMX),  the  total  number  of  dwellings  in  Philadelp 
could  be  listed  as  follows: 
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One-non-  ilwf llinftn 380 

Two-rtory  .lH-elliii(p< 129, 504 

Thw^-ston-  itirrllmiiH 123, 022 

taai-riory  <lwellinge 5, 699 

Five-rtory  dwoDiogti 79 

Total 258,684 

Of  these  nearly  5  (mt  cent  were  old  fmiiie  dwi^lliiigis  untudHting  the 
modem  building  laws.  Almost  nil  the  rest  wer«!  of  the  usual  red  brick. 
In  the  newer  parts  of  the  city,  after  1885,  thcKe  were  put  up  in  l)lockh 
by  speculative  Imildors  for  immediate  sale,  and  the  (piullty  of  construc- 
tion found  in  them  was  none  too  ^ood.  The  profrreas  and  fluctuations 
in  thid  operative  building  in  Wards  1,  39,  34,  and  34  are  here  shown 
for  15  years: 


Wirdi 

■indM. 

Wards  -1 

«QdM. 

Towl 

Entire  El  If 

Two- 

117^ 

Two- 

Tlin-e- 

«63 

i.tx 
■i.]a< 

1.235 

em 

I'.'Hn 
i.m 

frj 

1,'M9 

Two- 
hlory. 

7,460 

:s 
lis 

(.em 

Thrw- 

TuUl. 

1 
'1 

2 

so 
■s 

V, 

a) 

«3 
1 

3M 
CM 

'Tea 

KM 

1T2 

1 

:i39 
m 

|i 

2:001 

lis 

Hi!;; 

».' 

p 

iK<'.'.'...         ...'.'.'. 

IM 

»I 

*:66t 

Il.Ul 

6,«» 

,w 

7.939 

3.3SG 

i7,a.w 

TU,S40 

ii.uW 

Kt,8W( 

The  devotion  t<t  .dwellings  of  this  type  to  l>e  used  by  single  families 
ha.*  not  prevented  congestion  of  the  population  ia  the  older  parts  of 
the  city,  where  the  three-storj'  houses  have  been  adapted  to  tenement- 
house  methods  of  life.  A  lack  of  clear  definition  of  tenement  use  and 
lax  requirements  as  to  alterations  when  an  ordinary  dwelling  is  con- 
verted to  such  nue  nuiko  the  transformation  inexpensive  and  specula- 
tively attractive.  Kuropoan  immigrants,  in  their  early  years  of 
American  life,  are  not  exacting  as  to  sjiace  and  improvements;  hou!>e 
overcrowding  is  freipient  an<l  rental  values  go  up.  though  in  general 
celling  values  seem  to  depreciate.  This  i.s  l)ecaust>  tlie  inmiigmnt, 
vhile  willing  (o  pay  a  high  rent,  will  not  jMiy  a  high  purchase  price. 
He  in  the  only  buyer  in  the  market  in  a  largo  number  of  iiiM>pi.  The 
owners  whom  he  and  bis  khid  displace  as  resix-cts  residence  must  sell  as 
they  move  and  can  sell  only  to  him  at  11  price  wliich  bo  makes.  The  taste 
forprivary  in  the  older  population  and  the  rapid  construction  of  small 
bouiictt  haM  sensed,  however,  to  keep  the  ownership  of  his  own  home 
ftoonmum,  practicable  ideal  to  the  man  earning  wages  or  on  a  umall, 
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fixed  income,  in  that  values  have  Iweii  kept  within  extremely  reason- 
able  bounds,  while  the  development  of  numerous  building  and  loan 
associations,  (")  ready  to  make  loans  repayable  upon  easy  terms,  have 
fosU^red  b}-  easily  gratifying  the  desires  of  small  holders. 

Compare  with  the  figures  given  above  for  the  selected  wards  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  building  operations  in  the  whole  city  for  the  same 
time.  We  include  here  four-story  dwellings,  while  the  "total  new 
buildings"  column  includes  all  industrial  buildings — warehouses,  dye 
and  dry  houses,  factories,  engine  and  }x)iler  houses,  breweries  and 
l)ottling  houses,  foundries  and  shops — as  well  as  special  buildings, 
such  as  hospitals,  apartment  houses,  etc. : 

CONSTRUCTION  OP  BUILDINGS  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  1887  TO  1901. 


Year. 


1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 :. 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Total.... 


Two- 
story. 

Three- 
story. 

Four- 
story. 

Total  two 

to  four 

story. 

Total  new 
buildings. 

Total  two 

to  three 

storj*. 

4.569 

1.629 

8 

6,201 

6,784 

6.198 

6,987 

1,486 

14 

7.4»7 

8,262 

7.423 

7,450 

1,992 

34 

9.476 

10.250 

9.442 

7,801 

1.958 

22 

9.281 

10.186 

9.269 

4,632 

1.343 

12 

5,987 

6.788 

6.975 

5.110 

1.744 

12 

6.866 

7.6U 

6.854 

8,881 

1,737 

14 

6,632 

6.255 

5.618 

8,906 

2,001 

16 

5,922 

6.563 

5,906 

4.491 

2,612 

81 

7,1» 

7.540 

7.103 

6,040 

1,760 

38 

6.833 

7.116 

6.800 

6,490 

1.561 

28 

7,074 

7.844 

7.051 

8.685 

1.378 

16 

.     6,074 

5.353 

6.058 

2,772 

798 

19 

8.589 

8.8T7 

3.570 

2.802 

776 

18 

8.095 

3.399 

3.077 

8.825 

939 

26 

4,680 

5,062 

4.564 

70.240 

23.658 

293 

94,191 

102.269 

93,898 

Per  cent  of 

two  to  three 

story  of 

total  new 

buildingN. 


91.4 
89.8 
92.1 
9LS 
88.7 
90.1 
89.8 
90.0 
M.2 
95.6 
96.0 
94.5 
92.1 
90.6 
90.7 


91.8 


The  great  importance  of  the  small  holder  in  the  Philadelphia  real- 
estate  market  is  evident.  The  demand  for  two-story  dwellings  has 
made  them  08.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  buildings  erected, 
while  the  inclusion  of  three-story  dwellings  shows  91.8  per  cent  of  the 
total  buildings  as  the  proportion  destined  in  large  part  for  sale  to  the 
householder  of  moderate  income.     The  following  table  shows  that  the 

« It  was  in  Frankford,  which  is  now  a  part  of  Philadelphia,  that  the  first  building 
society  of  the  United  States  was  organized  in  1 A31.  In  1892  an  investigation  conducted 
by  the  United  States  Government  showed  something  over  450  as  the  number  of  such 
societies  in  Philailelphia.  A  statement  constructed  by  Mr.  Michael  J.  Brown,  former 
president  of  the  Building  AswM'iation  I^eague  of  the  United  States,  covers  practically 
the  time  of  the  existence*  of  buihling  so<*ieties  in  the  city,  and  shows,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  num])er  of  i>ro|)ertie8  acquired  by  members  in  Philadelphia  through 
their  soi'ietien.  A  |)eriod  of  sixty-two  years  is  divided  into  ten  parts  as  follows:  10 
yearv,  homes  acquired,  100;  10  years,  homes  ac*quired,  480;  6  years,  homes  acquired, 
1,2(X);  6  years,  homes  acquired,  2,400;  0  yearn,  homes  acquired,  4,800;  6  years,  homei 
ai^iuircni,  9,600;  0  years,  homes  ac(]uinHl,  14,4(K);  0  years,  homes  acquired,  19,200;  6 
yean*,  homes  acquired,  24,000;  62  years,  homes  acquired,  76,180. 
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u'fn)p>  iiuinfHT  of  real-estate  tninsfcrs  in  I'hilndclpliia  for  the  »auie 
tiiw.  cxi-ludintr  the  }-ear  1887,  bus  beeii  1Z,2H7: 


XZAL  IBTATE  TRANSFERS  IN  PHILAUKLI'lIIA,  1H88  TO  1901 

\fn. 

Kncb,. 

Amo,.,. 

Y«. 

Noiober. 

A^cn. 

M» 

ii.m 

li 

>,I74 

m 

tsi.ee».m.s7 

7a.777,lW.fiI 

«i>7isa.« 
n,TU.Ha.S7 

7?«7^Mi.a 

18B7 

i;:S 

11,  wo 

I7S,117,3M.46 

61.7M,7S3.SV 

isa.aiH 

"-■— 

I8.at7 

7»,»T,  028.15 

Although  classes  of  transfers  hare  oot  been  (Uscritninated,  it  seems 
probablp  that  half  or  more  than  half  the  total  t^hould  be  assigned  to 
nail  purchasers. 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  in  the  tables  which  show  lots  and  values 
iTpta^ied  among  holdcfi^  suggests  a  wide  distribution  of  holdings  and 
1  l^el  of  \'alties  in  the  outlying  residence  wards  such  as  to  en<;ourage 
the  investment  of  small  savings  in  homes.  In  the  central  and  business 
GCrtioD  it  shows  no  less  clearly  the  tendency  to  an  increase  in  value 
of  property  held  by  each  holder  quite  independently  of  any  significant 
inrnwe  in  areas  held.  This  would  be  still  more  marked  but  for  the 
fM  that  Philadelphia  has  )>een  extremely  slow  to  alter  or  replace  old 
hiuinrNi  buildings.  Many  properties  in  the  business  district  would 
bf  tremendously  increased  at  once  in  productive  value  if  improved  or 
i*pli«^l  to  meet  the  present  demands  of  business  convenience. 


inl»  1  mill  %!. 
Value  hi'lil  li 


iJO  S,M7  I        1B1.7  -l.tt 

:tXI  i.KI  ITA.T  ^.11 


lu  the  tables  the  goncntl  progrcs.-j  in  all  the  elements  coiL-iidered  is 
"Wkingly  arretted  l)etwei'n  1H7.">  and  1S.S5.  This  is  due  to  two  (■uus<'s, 
one  common  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  other  l<ii«l  in  effect.  The 
fr^was  the  financial  panic  of  1ST3,  which  depressed  all  business  inter- 
Mfiind  from  which  real  estate  was  slow  to  recover.  The  second  was 
UiedepreMion  of  T»laes  following  the  Centennial  in  lti7f>.     This  was 
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felt  throughout  the  <'.itv,  but  most  strongly  in  West  Philadelphia, 
including  Wards  24  and  34.  This  region  was  overvalued  and  over- 
built in  anticipation  of  the  golden  liarvest  to  be  gathered  from  the  vis- 
itors to  the  tirst  great  American  *'  World's  Fair.''  The  first  reaping 
was  profita])le,  ])ut  the  aftermath  had  a  different  character.  Tlie  whole 
city  suffered  a  long  period  of  depression  in  real-estate  business  which 
was  most  acutely  felt  west  of  the  Schuylkill,  throughout  the  regioit^ 
adja<;ent  to  Fairmount  Park,  within  which  the  fairgrounds  were  locjited. 
Here  values  and  the  number  of  owners  dropped  sharply',  while  in 
Wards  1,  8,  and  3J)  the}'  hardly  more  than  held  their  own.  The  choice 
of  decennial  periods  has  equalized  the  changes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  holding  land  in 
each  ward  at  ca<'h  period,  by  classified  values  of  holdings: 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  HOLDING  LAND  IN  EACH  WARD  AT  EACH  PERIOD,  BY  CLASSIFIED 

VALUES  OF  HOLDINGS,  1856  TO  1900. 

DTARIMi  1  AND  39. 


ValucA 


Under  f.'iOO 

1500  or  under 
1,000  or  under 
1,500  or  under 
2,000  or  under 

2,500  or  under 
8.000  or  under 
8,500  or  under 
4,000  or  under 
4,500  or  under 

5,000  or  under 
5.500  or  under 
6,000  or  under 
6,500  or  under 
7,000  or  under 

7,500  c»r  under 
8.000  or  under 
8,500  or  under 
9,000  or  under 
9,500  or  under 

10,000  or  under 
11.000  or  under 
12,000  or  under 
18,000  or  under 
14.000  or  under 

15.000  or  under 
16.000  or  under 
17.000  or  under 
18,000  or  under 
19,000  or  under 

20.000  or  under 
25.000  or  under 
30.000  or  under 
35,000  or  under 
40,000  or  under 


$1,000 
1,500 
2.000 
2,500 

3.000 
8,600 
4,000 
4.500 
5,00^ 

5,500 
6.000 
6,500 
7.00O 
7,500 

8.000 
8.5U0 
9.000 
9,5(10 
lO.OOU 

11.000 
12.000 
13,000 
14.000 
15.(MX) 

16.0()l) 
17.UU> 
1H.I).I» 
19.001) 
20.000 

2.').(MiO 

:«).ooo 

35,0UU 
40.(NI0 
45,0<Ji) 


45.000  or  under  50.0IN) 

50,000  or  under  100,000 

100,000  or  under  200.0oi> 

aoO.OOO  or  under  300.000 

800,000  or  under  400.000 

400,000  or  under  500.0UO 
600,000  or  over 
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KmBER  OF  PERSONS  HOLDING  LAND  IN  EACH  WARD  AT  EACH  PERIOD.  BY  CLASSIFIED 

VALUER  OF  HOLDINGS,  1855  TO  1900-Continued. 

DTARD  H. 


Values. 


TDdertaOO 

rnjO  or  under  91.U00. 

I.VD  or  under     1.500. 

l/iiu  or  under     2,000. 
'  tOUOor  under     2.500. 


S.50O  or  under 
S,OOOorunt1er 
SJU><H' under 
lOOD  or  under 
4,500  or  under 

iA)0  or  under 
^500  or  under 
COOO  or  under 
fi!500  or  under 
7,000  or  under 

7,500  or  under 
&O0O  or  under 
IlSOO  or  under 
iOOO  or  under 
t.SOO  or  under 

10,000  or  under 
11.000  or  under 
12,000  or  under 
0,000  f «  under 
liOOO  or  under 

1S.O0O  or  under 
1€,00U  or  under 
17.000  or  under 
M.OUO  or  under 
19,000  or  under 


A.00O  or 
25.000  or 
n.OI)Oor 
15.000  or 
4X000  or 


under 
under 
under 
under 
under 


8.000. 
8.500. 
4.000. 

4.60U. 
5.000. 

5,600. 
6.000. 
0,500. 
7.000. 
7,600. 

8,000. 
8,600. 
9,000. 
9,600. 
10.000. 

11.000. 
12,000. 
18.000. 
14.000. 
15,000. 

16,000. 
17.000. 
18.000. 
19,000. 
20.000. 

25.000. 
30,000. 
85.0W1. 
40.01  W. 
46.00U. 


45.000  or  under  50,000. 

80.000  or  under  100,000. 

100.000  or  nnder200.000. 

80.000  or  under  300,010. 

WMHO  or  under  400.000. 

M.000or  under  500,0lK). 
iOQ.000  or  orer 


ToUl  penK>n«  holding  land 


1855. 


49 

174 

174 

84 

71 

82 
73 
87 
68 
49 

64 
66 
46 
87 
49 

27 
35 
17 
43 
18 

51 
40 
27 
25 
15 

24 
15 
10 
12 

8 

26 

15 

6 

5 

6 

6 

13 

2 


1,619 


1865. 


40 
156 
189 
113 
101 

83 
66 
82 
83 
59 

98 
47 
79 
36 
56 

40 
49 
15 
53 
11 

56 
89 
47 
25 
22 

83 
26 

8 
21 

5 

44 

18 

15 

6 

10 

2 

17 

3 

1 


1W5. 


4 

35 

06 

72 

102 

81 
82 
44 

39 

48 

53 
39 
58 
19 
39 

24 
62 
31 
39 
15 

74 
50 
71 
35 
45 

47 
47 
40 
59 
27 

139 

104 

64 

45 

58 

36 
133 

85 
7 
2 


ISfG. 


1,854       2,093 


1 
49 
81 
83 
76 

74 
71 
59 
43 
55 

49 
43 
83 
28 
36 

44 

54 
49 
63 
30 

63 
44 
53 
44 

43 

84 
71 
56 
62 
36 

133 
80 
64 
61 
37 

25 

no 

45 

7 
6 

1 
2 


1895. 


2,098 


1 

89 
67 
86 
46 

32 
50 
24 
58 
40 

71 
84 
43 
16 
89 

81 
48 
22 
25 
80 

80 
89 
65 
44 

88 

57 
46 
48 
58 
25 

189 

107 

80 

55 

57 

42 
145 
63 
20 
11 

5 
5 


19U0. 


1 

83 

68 
27 

48 

26 
87 
86 
67 
42 

72 
86 

69 
20 
46 

20 
45 
21 
27 
21 

88 
46 
64 
42 
24 

46 
45 
42 
73 
22 

178 

110 

85 

49 

60 

51 
164 
75 
26 
13 

5 
14 


2,031  I      2,064 


UTARDM  *14  AND  34. 


rBd«rS500 

tSOO  or  under  II.UOO 

I.COO  or  under  1.510 

l.-'iOO  or  under  2.O00 

I'.ono  nr  under  2.5ou 

IVu  or  under  3,0  0 

(.OUU  or  under  3.50ii 

tj*0  or  under  4.000 

4.000  or  nnder  4.500 

4,:a)  or  under  5.000 

^.OUO  or  under  5.A0O 

(.-■iOO  or  under  6.00) 

SjuOO  or  under  6.500 

4.M>«>r  under  7.00U 

7,000  or  under  7.500 

7.500  or  nnder  8,000 

8.000  or  under  8.600 

MOO  or  under  9.000 

MSOoroDder  9.600 
MOOorvBdir  10,000 


590 

1 
801  ' 

1 
215 

339 

411 

483 

168 

241 

537  ; 

122 

93 

357  ! 

85 

77  : 

28« 

01 

42  1 

258 

57 

43 

192 

29 

85 

168 

36 

25 

153 

21 

I'J 

96 

25 

ir» 

114 

10 

13 

70 

13 

12 

107 

13 

10 

56 

12 

4 

54 

7 

3, 

34 

9 

8 

37 

6 

3 

21 

4  ' 

85 

3 

2  i 

23 

24 
263 
872 
323 
338 

231 
185 
176 
15K 
114 

1U6 
90 

1-26 
74 

r>5 

52 
56 
40 
44 
24 


217 
548 
903 
891 
1,139 

483 
617 
488 
386 
277 

282 
171 
238 
135 
111 

80 
117 
65 
98 
55 


206 

558 

1.132 

1.052 

1,404 


563 
723 
603 
490 
845 

364 
190 
255 
148 
135 

116 
137 
100 
118 
63 
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NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  HOLDING  LAND  IN  EACH  WARD  AT  EACH  PERIOD,  BY  CLASSIFIED 

VALUES  OF  HOLDINGS,  1855  TO  190a-Concluded. 

UTARDS  24  AND  34-€oncladed. 


Valaes. 


I    1855. 


$10,000  or  under  fU.OOO. 
11.000  or  under  12.000. 
12,000  or  under  13.000. 
13,000  or  under  14,000. 
14.000  or  under  15.000. 


15,000  or  under  16,000 

16.000  or  under  17.000 

17,000  or  under  18,000 

18,000  or  under  19,000 

19,000  or  under  20,000 

20,000  or  under  25.000 

25.000  or  under  80.000 

30,000  or  under  85.000 

85,000  or  under  40,000 

40,000  or  under  45,000 

45,000  or  under  50.000 

50.000  or  uifder  100.000 

100,000  or  under  200,000 

200,000  or  under  800.000 

800,000  or  under  400.000 

400,000  or  under  500,000 
600.000  or  over 


Total  peraonB  holding  laud. 


11 
9 
4 
4 

4 

4 
5 
4 
2 
2 

7 
3 
2 
2 
1 


1 
1 


1.682 


1865. 


5 
7 
3 
7 
1 

1 
7 
5 
4 
8 

6 
4 


1 

"i" 


1.917 


1875. 


69 
25 
41 
25 
20 

20 
19 
18 
14 
18 

67 
80 
26 
14 
18 

4 
87 
17 

1 


3.772 


1885. 


69 
39 
29 
21 
20 

14 
12 
13 
18 
7 

36 
83 
19 
9 
14 

10 
80 
10 


3.245 


1896.       1900. 


106 
47 
63 
88 
43 

69 
85 
85 
29 
19 

84 
67 
36 
30 
15 

16 

67 

14 

1 

1 


8,099 


132 
7H 

101 
6> 
73 

58 
42 
25 
26 
21 

95 
77 
62 
89 
81 

19 

79 

82 

8 

1 

1 

4 


9,666 


Comparing  the  figures  for  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  period,  wr 
find  that  in  Wards  1  and  39  the  increase  in  the  number  of  owners  ii. 
1900  over  the  number  in  1865  was  281.9  per  cent  In  Ward  8  there 
was  a  net  gain  of  only  27.5  per  cent,  with  a  tendency  toward  a  decrease 
in  the  last  third  of  the  period.  In  Wards  24  and  34  the  percentage  of 
increase  was  474.2. 

As  to  general  grouping  by  valuation  levels,  in  Ward  1  in  1855, 1,802 
owners,  or  93  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  held  values  below  $5,000. 
In  1900,  6,297,  or  86  per  cent,  were  below  the  $5,000  line.  Of  these, 
4,782,  or  76  per  cent  of  the  group,  fell  below  $2,500.  The  14  per 
cent  of  total  holders  whose  holdings  are  valued  above  $5,000  are  dis- 
tributed into  groups  which  descend  in  number,  with  a  fair  degree  of 
regularity,  from  141  at  $5,000  or  under  $5,500  to  1  at  $300,000  or 
under  $400,000  and  2  at  $500,000  or  over.  Nearly  four-fifths  of  the 
14  per  cent  lie  between  $5,000  and  $15,000. 

In  Ward  8  in  1855,  911  owners,  or  56  per  cent,  belonged  to  the 
group  holding  properties  valued  at  less  than  $5,000,  while  in  1900 
only  3S5  holders,  or  19  per  c«nt,  were  on  this  level — 849,  or  41  per 
cent,  standing  between  $5,000  and  $20,000,  and  811,  or  39  per  cent, 
bt>twoen  $20,000  and  $400,000.  The  remaining  1  per  cent  of  the  holders 
are  located  alx)ve  th(»  $400,000  line.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge, however,  that  within  very  recent  years  the  advance  of  actual 
market  values  of  real  estate  in  central  districts  has  been  almost 
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phenomenal.  Assessors'  valuations  have  lagged  behind  these  changes, 
and  consequently  the  figures  of  the  tables  must  be  regarded  as  lower 
than  the  facts  justify  in  their  presentment  of  both  the  higher  values 
and  the  proportion  of  holders  above  the  $400,000  level. 

In  Wards  24  and  34  in  1855,  1,511  holders,  or  90  per  cent,  and  in 
IJ^Xf,  6,976,  or  72  per  cent,  were  below  $5,000  in  respect  to  values  of 
holdings.  Of  this  72  per  cent  more  than  half  falls  below  $2,500. 
Below  $10,000  we  find,  in  1900,  89  per  cent  of  the  holders.  The  rest 
are  fairly  evenly  divided  as  to  value  levels  until  the  $200,000  line  is 
reached.  Above  this  level  only  ^Vft-  P^r  cent  of  the  total  holders  ai'e 
found. 

The  first  of  the  three  tables  that  follow  gives  the  number  of  persons 
holding  land,  assessed  value  of  the  land,  and  population;  the  second, 
assessed  value  of  certain  largest  holdings  in  each  ward  at  each  period, 
also  the  per  cent  of  the  total  valuations,  and  the  third  shows  the  rate 
of  variation  in  numl)er  of  holders,  assessed  value,  and  population  by 
relating  them  to  the  figures  for  1865  as  a  base: 

XnCBER  OF  PERSONS  HOLDING  LAND,  ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  THE  LAND,  AND  POPULA- 
TION IN  EACH  WARD  AT  EACH  PERIOD,  1866  TO  1900. 


Years. 

Holders. 

Assessed  value  of  tax- 
able property. 

Population. 

Wards. 

Relative 

Relative 

Relative 

Number. 

number 
based 

Amount. 

amount 
based 

Number. 

number 
based 

on  1866. 

on  1866. 

on  1865. 

W»ni»lftnd» 

1855... 

1,928 

86.7 

12,979,674 

111.8 

(«) 

(«) 

1866... 

2,225 

100.0 

2,664,862 

100.0 

ft  28, 238 

100.0 

1875... 

4,002 

179.9 

16,071,619 

603.1 

b  33, 350 

118.1 

1885... 

4,566 

206.2 

16,415,426 

616.0 

6  48,180 

170.6 

1895... 

6,620 

293.0 

26,630,212 

961.8 

«»64,967 

230.1 

1900... 

7,363 

330.9 

29,019,683 

1,090.1 

78,296 

277.8 

WtrdR 

1855... 

1.619 

87.3 

10,621,167 

78.6 

ft  22, 167 

89.1 

1865... 

1,854 

100.0 

13,621,130 

100.0 

ft  24, 877 

100.0 

1876... 

2,093 

112.9 

40,878,260 

302.3 

ft  20, 872 

83.9 

1885... 

2.098 

113.2 

43,019.850 

318.2 

ft  18, 214 

73.2 

1895... 

2,031 

109.6 

69,264,800 

438.2 

ft  16, 353 

65.7 

1900... 

2,0&l 

in.  8 

73,006,160 

539.9 

16,757 

63.3 

V»nls24andSI 

1865... 

1,682 

87.7 

3,697,977 

112.9 

(") 

(«) 

1865... 

1,917 

100.0 

8,275,820 

100.0 

ft  24, 328 

100.0 

1875... 

8,7T2 

196.8 

23,477,418 

716.8 

ft33,892 

139.3 

1885... 

3.245 

169.3 

21,772,730 

664.8 

ft  56. 268 

227.1 

1895... 

8,099 

422.5 

47,196,989 

1,441.0 

ft  80, 141 

329.4 

1900... 

9,658 

603.8 

61,124,285 

1,866.2 

96.906 

3^8.3 

o  Not  reported. 


ft  Estimated. 
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NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  HOLDING  LAND.  ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  THE  LAND,  AND  ASSESSED 
VALUE  OF  CERTAIN  LARGEST  HOLDINGS  IN  EACH  WARD  AT  EACH  PERIOD.  1856 
TO    1900, 


Wards. 

Years. 

Number 

of 
holders. 

AbBQBB9CI 

Talue  of 

taxable 

property. 

Taxable   property 
held  by  10  largest 
holders. 

Taxable 
held  by 
cent     ol 
haying 
holdings 

property 

tne  1  per 

holders 

largest 

m 

AsseaseQ 
valae. 

Per  cent 

of  total 

property. 

ASSeSBOQ 

value. 

Per  cent 
of  toUl 
property. 

Wardfl  1  and  89 

1855... 
1865... 
1875... 
1886... 
1895... 
1900... 

1855... 
1865... 
1875... 
1885... 
1895... 
1900... 

1855... 
1865... 
1875... 
1885... 
1895... 
1900... 

1,928 
2,225 
4,002 
4,566 
6,520 
7,363 

1,619 
1,854 
2,098 
2,096 
2,031 
2,064 

1.682 
1,917 
3,772 
3,245 
8,099 
9,658 

12,979,574 
2,664,862 
16,071,619 
16,415,425 
25,630,212 
29,049,683 

10,621,157 
13,621,180 
40.878,250 
43,019,860 
59,254,800 
73,006,160 

3,697,977 
8,275,820 
28,477,418 
21,772,730 
47,196,969 
61,124,285 

1335,824 
295.762 
1.6»4,600 
2,071,260 
3,030,850 
3,634,900 

850,250 
1.172,800 
2,935,900 
4,061,700 
5,779,600 
10.440,000 

512,882 
470,775 
3,338,200 
3,898,100 
5,690,425 
6,226.060 

11.27 
11.10 
10.54 
12.62 
11.83 
12.17 

8.09 
8.67 
7.18 
9.44 
9.75 
14.30 

13.87 
14.37 
14.22 
15.61 
11.84 
10.19 

•497,600 
496,537 
3,884,424 
3,776,181 
6,226,825 
7,406,595 

1,179,085 
1,695,620 
4,828,900 
6,895,600 
9,191.600 
15,691,160 

662,954 

660,296 

5, 770,  MO 

5,127,685 

11,175,487 

15,168,940 

1G.70 

• 

Wanl8 

18.63 
20.75 
23.00 
24.29 
25.60 

11.10 

Wards  24  and  3i 

12.54 
11.81 
14.87 
15.51 
21.49 

17.98 
19.86 
24.66 
23.65 
23.68 
24.82 

RATES  OF  VARIATION  IN  VARIOUS  ELEMENTS  COMPARED,  1865  TAKEN  AS  BASE. 

UTARDS  1  AND  89. 


Year. 


1855. 


Popula- 
tion. 


1865. 
1875. 
1885. 
1895. 
1900. 


100.0 
118.1 
170.6 
230.1 
277.3 


Number  of 
holders. 


86.7 
100.0 
179.9 
205.2 
293.0 
330.9 


Total  valu- 
ation. 


1855. 
1865. 
1875. 
1885. 
1895. 
1900. 


WAltD  8. 


89.1 
100.0 
83.9 
78.2 
65.7 
63.3 


IVARDS  34  AND  34. 


1855.. 
1865.. 
1875.. 
1885.. 
1895.. 
1900.. 


100.0 
189.3 
227.1 
329.4 
39K.3 


111.8 
100.0 
603.1 
616.0 
961.8 
1.090.1 


Per  cent  of 

property 

held  by 

10  largmt 

holders. 


101.53 
100.00 
94.95 
118.69 
106.07 
109.63 


Per  cent  of 


property 
*  "by  th< 


held 


1  percent 

of  holders 

having 

laigest 

holdingit. 


89.  M 
100.00 
118.87 
128.45 
180.38 
186.87 


87.3 

78.6 

98.81 

100.0 

100.0 

100.00 

112.9 

302.3 

82.81 

113.2 

318.2 

106.88 

109.5 

438.2 

112.45 

111.3 

539.9 

164.98 

88.61 
100.00 

94.17 
118.68 
123.68 
171.87 


87.7 

112.9 

96.52 

90.82 

100.0 

100.0 

100.00 

100.00 

196.8 

716.8 

98.95 

128.82 

160.8 

664.8 

108.62 

118.68 

422.5 

1,441.0 

82.89 

119.29 

608.  K 

1.806.2 

70.91 

126.08 

The  contraflt  in  the  residence  and  husineHs  development  of  real  estate 
as  shown  in  Wards  1,  39,  24,  and  34  and  in  Ward  8,  respectively,  is 
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tpparent  in  the  ranking  of  the  elements  as  to  rate  of  increase.  Begin- 
ning with  the  one  showing  highest  rate  of  increase  the  elements  rank 
IS  follows: 

Wudii  1,  39,  24,  and  34: 

1.  Valuation. 

2.  Nmnber  of  holders. 
:i  P6pulation. 

4.  The  1  per  cent  of  holders  having  largest  holdings. 

5.  Ten  largest  holders. 
Winl8: 

1.  Valuation. 

2.  The  I  per  cent  of  holders  having  largest  holdings. 

3.  Ten  largest  holders. 

4.  Number  of  holders. 

5.  Population. 

The  actual  number  of  persons  included  in  the  1  per  cent  of  holders 
hiving  largest  holdings  and  the  valuation  held  by  them  have  been  set 
in  immediate  relation  with  the  figures  for  the  10  largest  holders,  as 
follows: 

WARDS   1   AND   39. 

In  1S55  10  owners  held  11.27  per  cent;  19  owners,  16.70  per  cent  of  total  valuation. 
In  1865  10 owners  held  11.10  per  cent;  22 owners,  18.63  percent  of  total  valuation. 
In  1875 10  owners  held  10.54  per  cent;  40  owners,  20.75  per  cent  of  total  valuation. 
In  1885 10  owners  held  12,62  per  cent;  46  owners,  23.00  per  cent  of  total  valuation. 
In  18&5  10  owners  held  11.83  per  cent;  65  owners,  24.29  per  cent  of  total  valuation. 
In  1900 10  ownen  held  12.17  per  cent;  74  owners,  25.50  per  cent  of  total  valuation. 

WARD  8. 

In  1855  10  owners  held  8.09  iH»r  cent;  16  owners,  11.10  per  cent  of  total  valuation. 
In  1665  10  owners  held  8.67  i>er  cent;  19  ownen*,  12.54  i)er  cent  of  total  valuation. 
In  1875  10  owners  held  7.18  pt*r  <!ent;  21  owners,  11.81  per  cent  of  total  valuation. 
In  1885  10  owners  held  9.44  per  <vnt;  21  owners,  14.87  iwr  cent  of  total  valuation. 
In  18!*5  10  owners  held  9.75  jvr  <vnt;  20  owners,  15.51  iH?r  cent  of  total  valuation. 
In  1900  10  owners  held  14.30  iht  cent;  21  owners,  21.49  iHjr  cent  of  total  valuation. 

WAKD8   24    AND   34. 

In  1855  10<»wnera  heM  13.87  jier  cent;  17  owners,  17.93  |)er  cent  of  total  valuation. 
In  1865  10  owners  held  14.37  percent;  19  owners,  19.85  per  cent  of  total  valuation. 
In  1S75  10  owners  held  14.22  per  cent;  38  owners,  24.58  per  ciint  of  total  valuation. 
In  1885  10  owners  held  15.61  per  cent;  32  owners,  23.55  per  cent  of  total  valuation. 
In  l*»!i5  10  owners  hehl  11.84  per  cent;  81  owners,  23.68  per  cent  of  total  valuation. 
In  IHOO  10  owners  held  10.19  per  cent;  97  owners,  24.82  percent  of  total  valuation. 

In  the  1  pi»r  cent  group  there  has  been  a  steady  gain,  the  rate  of 
»liich  acc*elerates  in  recent  years,  resulting  in  a  strikingly  similar 
•tttdition  in  the  .several  wards  at  the  end  of  the  period,  when  through- 
*«t  the  selected  wards  pra<*tically  one-quarter  of  the  valuation  is  held 
by  one  one-hundredth  of  the  owners.  The  uniformity  of  progress  to 
tids  point  is  disturbed  in  Wards  24  and  ^^4  by  the  influence  of  the  C  Vn- 
teDoial.     The  10  largest  holders  have  lost  in  relative  imi)ortance  in 
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Wards  24  and  34,  a  little  more  than  held  their  own  in  Wards  1  and  i 
while  in  Ward  8  they  have  made  heavy  gains,  the  increase  being  m< 
marked  in  very  recent  years.  Both  the  total  number  of  holders  and  t 
valuation  show  a  rate  of  increase  far  higher  than  that  of  the  populatic 
In  Ward  8,  however,  the  movement  of  the  figures  of  the  number 
holders'  column  seems  in  the  last  fifteen  years  to  have  changed  its  din 
tion.  There  is  a  slight  tendency  to  concentration  of  ownership  i 
discernible  in  the  residence  wards. 

The  following  two  tables  show,  respectively,  the  number  of  perse 
holding  land  in  each  ward  at  each  period  by  classified  areas  of  ho 
ings,  and  the  number  of  lots  in  each  ward  at  each  period  by  classifi 
areas: 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  HOLDING  LAND  IN  EACH  WARD  AT  EACH  PERIOD.  BY  CLASSIFI 

AREAS  OF  HOLDINGS,  1865  TO  1900. 

UTARDS  1  ANB  89. 


AreaB  (square  feet). 


Under  600 

600  or  unde 
1,000  or  unde 
l.SOOorunde; 
2,000  or  unde 

2,600  or  under 
3,000  or  unde 
3,600  or  unde: 
4,000  or  unde 
4,600  or  unde 

6,000  or  unde 
6,600  or  unde: 
6,000  or  unde: 
6,600  or  unde 
7,000  or  unde 

7,600  or  unde 
8,000  or  unde 
8,600  or  unde 
9.000  or  unde 
9,600  or  unde 

10,000  or  unde 
11.000  or  unde 
12,000  or  unde 
13.000  or  unde 
14.000  or  unde 

16,000  or  unde 
16,000  or  unde 
17,000  or  unde 
18,000  or  unde 
19,000  or  unde 

20,000  or  unde 
25,000  or  unde 
30,000  or  unde 
35,000  or  unde 
40,000  or  unde 

46,000  or  unde 

50.000  or  undo 

100.000  or  unde 

200.000  or  und<> 

800,000  or  unde 


1.000 
1,600 
2,000 
2,600 

8.000 
8,600 
4,000 
4,600 
6,000 

6,600 
6,000 
6,600 
7,000 
7,600 

8,000 
8.600 
9,000 
9.600 
10.000 

11,000 
12,000 
18,000 
14,000 
15,000 

16,000 
17,000 
18.000 
19.000 
20,000 

25,000 
30.000 
35.000 
40.000 
46.000 

50.000 
100.000 
200.000 
300,000 
400.000 


400.000  or  un«ler  500.00) 
500,000  or  over 


1866. 


8 
80 
84 
82 

47 

14 
28 
20 
12 
9 

11 
7 
8 
4 
8 

9 
8 
5 
1 
5 

8 
2 
3 
5 
2 

6 
8 
1 
4 

2 

7 
4 
4 

8 
7 

2 
10 
28 
21 
16 

9 
A5 


1866. 


Total  permnii  holding  land  with  area  reported .{ 
Peraons  holding  land  with  area  not  reported | 

Total  permnji  holding  land 


616 
1.312 


20 
866 
848 
283 
105 

61 
62 
47 
27 
20 

16 
23 
12 
6 
16 

9 
10 
5 
6 
6 

14 
6 
7 
8 
6 

2 
7 
1 
6 
5 

15 
7 
6 
6 
6 

5 
18 
21 
12 

7 

4 
44 


1875. 


2,154 
71 


88 

1,628 

829 

343 

286 

122 

106 

86 

66 

44 

81 
34 
87 
16 
20 

x6 
12 
12 
11 
11 

24 
15 
23 
12 

8 

4 
4 

6 

7 
7 

25 

8 
7 
6 
•8 

2 
20 
14 
13 

9 

9 
46 


3,960 
42 


1.928  I  2.225 


4.002 


1885. 


S3 

1,817 

971 

878 

278 

149 

142 

106 

76 

52 

66 
85 
88 
20 
23 

18 
14 
16 
18 
15 

21 
13 
12 
12 
10 

11 
6 
8 
9 
3 

17 
7 

14 
3 

8 

1 
18 
17 
13 
11 

11 
86 


1895. 


4.606 
61 


4.666 


87 

2.719 

1,880 

610 

866 

286 

189 

142 

87 

72 

78 
60 
60 
34 
87 

22 
20 
14 
21 
11 

27 
20 
12 
14 
6 

7 
18 
6 
7 
4 

18 
9 

12 
6 
9 

5 

24 

16 

7 

9 

9 
88 


6,441 
79 


6,800 


m 


8. 
1. 
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OF  PERSONS  HOLDING  LAND  IN  EACH  WARD  AT  EACH  PERIOD.  BY  CLASSIFIED 
AREAS  OP  HOLDINGS,  1865  TO  1900-Coiitiiiaed. 


( 


feet). 


rnderaw 

Wor under  l.liuu  . 
Worimder  1.500  . 
I^Wor  under  !2,O0O  . 
^ttO  or  under     2,fiOO  . 


£V9ornndt>r 
^000 or  under 
IJID  or  under 
iM  or  under 
iM)  or  under 

JkM  or  under 
UOO  or  under 
Conor  under 
MO  or  under 
T.ino  or  under 

T.-W or  under 
KQOO  or  under 
KW  or  under 
t.000  or  under 
IJVO  or  under 

IMOO  or  under 
ILOOO  or  under 
tlOIID or  under 
tt.no  or  under 
I4jlin  or  under 

tt.M  or  under 
ttjim  or  under 
lljon  wonder 
UMornnder 
UAI  or  under 


3,000 
S.fiOO 
4,000 
4.500 
5.000 

5.500 
6,000 

6.r«oo 

7.000 
7,500 

S.OOO 
8,600 
9.000 
9,500 
lO.OOO 


ll.OOO 
12,CNX> 
13.000 
14,000 
15.000 


S.(nooTander 
fi.uOOnr  under 
WiOuo  or  under 
£i.QUO(»r  under 
tt.Q0O  or  nnder 


16.OO0  . 
17.000 
18.000 
19.000 

tso.ooo 

t25,000 
30,000 
35.000 
40.000 
45.000 


fi^QQO  or  nnder  AO.OOO 
SI.OQO  or  nnder  100.000 
MfllO  or  under  200,000 
nonoT  under  300.000 
Mooo or  under  400.000 

flVjOOO  or  nnder  SOO.OOO 
SOMBOorover 


1855. 


8 
36 
73 
40 
64 

29 
20 
23 
21 
24 

15 
7 
A 
4 

8 

11 
9 
5 
1 

7 

9 
6 
1 
2 
2 


1865. 


2 
8 

6 
6 
1 


2 
2 


45 
205 
301 
277 
218 

144 
91 
81 
51 
67 

46 
44 

34 
13 
20 

20 

20 

7 

9 


21 
13 

5 
10 

8 

4 
6 
8 
4 
5 

8 

6 
2 

4 

4 

1 
3 


1875. 


70 
275 
361 
302 
260 

142 

Ida 

76 
70 
M 

56 
53 
26 
22 
13 

21 

12 

7 

10 

8 

23 
10 

8 
6 
8 

6 
5 
2 
6 


11 

5 
•) 

1 
2 


TnUl  penoDB  bolding  I«ml  with  aretu)  reported. 
h!mm«  holding  land  with  arean  not  ffported 


tiAMl  peraons  holding  laud 


453 
1.166 


1,619 


1,807 
47 


1,854 


1885. 

1895. 

1900. 

60 

47 

49 

256 

234 

238 

376 

349 

360 

325 

321 

331 

277 

293 

299 

IM 

1(51 

184 

121 

114 

109 

80 

80 

67 

M 

71 

65 

57 

49 

58 

bi 

44 

50 

45 

43 

88 

M 

87 

29 

16 

25 

20 

14 

12 

15 

15 

12 

17 

14 

13 

11 

5 

6 

8 

7 

7 

5 

6 

4 

5 

18 

11 

7 

9 

5 

2 
6 
4 
1 
1 

8 
6 
5 
3 


2 
5 


23 

10 

10 

6 

4 

4 

6 
3 
4 
1 

7 
8 
4 
4 


2 
5 


2,072 
21 


2,073  i    2,023 
25  ;  8 


21 
8 

12 
5 
4 

5 
1 
5 
8 


8 
8 
4 
4 

2 


2,019 
15 


2,093 


2,098  I    2,031 


2.064 


UTARDSt  24  AND  34. 


TndtT.'iOO 

•V)0  or  under  1.000 

1  «n  or  under  1.500 

1 JMD  or  nnder  2,000 

i-QOO  or  under  2.500 

A'iOO  or  under  3.000 

Vtn  or  under  3.500 

i  4JD  «>r  nnder  4.000 

iOUO  or  nnder  4.500 

4.100  or  umler  5.000 

&AU  or  nnder  5.500 

&.iiOO  or  under  6.000 

(.(100  or  un  der  €.500 

liiOO  or  under  7.000 

7.4QO  or  under  7.500 


15  I 
23 

20 

9 
19 
15 

4 

29 
12 
16 
6 
11 


22 

53 

91 

105 

74 
70 

49 

:« 

36 
16 
29 


12 
269 
.•KO  . 
359  , 
324  ! 

274 
191  I 

143 : 

13S 

i:V) 

129 
7i> 

ws 

3K 


14 

:n9 

575 
452 
303 


M 

41 

31 


30 

879 

1.914 

1.210 

017 


It'rt'i 

MS 

105 

M7 

Ml 


21 

i,(m 

2,279 

1,539 

793 


321 

559 

610 

155 

3()9 

402 

100 

2.>7 

294 

W   , 

202 

22t» 

S3 

201 

22:. 

VM 
171 

95 


550— No.  50—04^ 
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BULLETIN    OF   THE    BUREAU    OF   LABOR# 


NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  HOLDING  LAND  IN  EACH  WARD  AT  EACH  PERIOD,  BY  CLASSIFIED 

AREAS  OF  HOLDINGS,  1855  TO  190&-<}oncluded. 

1¥ARDS  24  AND  34— Concluded. 


Areas  (square  feet). 


7.500  or  under     8,000 

8,000  or  under     8,600 

8,500  or  under     9,000 

9,000  or  under     9,600 

9,500  or  under   10,000 

lO.CXK)  or  under  11,000 

1 1  .OtO  or  under  12,000 

12.000  or  under  13,000 

13,000  or  under  14.000 

14,000  or  under  16.000 

15.000  or  under  16,000 

16.000  or  under  17,000 

17,000  or  under   18,000 

18.000  or  under  19.000 

19,000  or  under  20,000 

20.000  or  under  25,000 

25,000  or  under   30,000 

30,000  or  under  85,000 

35.000  or  under  40,000 

40,000  or  under   45,000 

45,000  or  under  50,000 

50,000  or  under  100.000 

100.000  or  under  200,000 

200.000  or  under  800,000 

800,000  or  under  400,000 

400,000  or  under  500,000 

500,000  or  over 

Total  persons  holding  land  with  areas  reported 
Persons  holding  land  with  areas  not  reportea 

Total  perHons  holding  land 


1856. 

1865. 

1875. 

1885. 

1895. 

1900. 

7 

29 

70 

88 

75 

90 

6 

41 

57 

85 

57 

eil 

9 

14 

58 

81 

49 

57 

11 

37 

70 

85 

79 

73 

4 

11 

47 

17 

40 

51 

20 

69 

71 

80 

73 

M 

14 

25 

72 

11 

69 

73 

7 

26 

45 

28 

60 

Tl 

3 

16 

46 

27 

47 

85 

5 

14 

29 

22 

82 

60 

13 

21 

26 

19 

80 

56 

7 

18 

28 

21 

22 

29 

9 

10 

17 

18 

22 

28 

2 

20 

29 

14 

27 

88 

1 

7 

18 

8 

26 

27 

24 

54 

88 

80 

100 

126 

18 

29 

47 

27 

54 

68 

19 

32 

44 

15 

86 

44 

12 

9 

16 

6 

29 

88 

14 

17 

22 

12 

27 

28 

6 

9 

13 

6 

22 

28 

51 

36 

74 

81 

87 

81 

31 

44 

56 

12 

43 

68 

20 

28 

19 

4 

25 

20 

27 

17 

18 

2 

17 

10 

15 

6 

8 

9 

11 

179 

72 

72 

1 

57 

42 

T2b 

1,487 

3,708 

8,280 

8.042 

9,507 

957 

430 

64 

15 

57 

151 

1,682 

1,917 

3,772 

8,245 

8,099 

9,G5H 

NUMBER  OF  LOTS  IN  EACH  WARD  AT  EACH  PERIOD.  BY  CLASSIFIED  AREAS,  1856  TO  1900. 

UTARDS  1  AND  39. 


Areas  (square  feet). 


Under  500 

500  or  unde 
1,000  or  unde 
1  ,n00  or  unde 
2,000  or  unde 

2.500  or  unde 
.S.OOO  or  unde 
3.500  or  unde 
4.000  or  unde 
4,500  or  unde 

5,000  or  unde 
5,500  or  und<' 
6.000  or  unde 
6,500  or  unde 
7,000  or  unde 

7,500  or  unde 
H.OOO  or  unde 
8.500  or  unde 
9.000  or  unde 
9,500  or  unde 

10.000  or  unde 
11,000  or  unde 
12.000  or  unde 
13,000  or  unde 
14,000  or  unde 

16.000  or  unde 
16.000  or  unde 
17,000  or  unde 
IH.OOO  or  unde 
19.000  or  unde 


1,000. 
1.500. 
2,000. 
2,500. 

3,000. 

3.500. 

4,000 

4.500. 

5,000. 

5,500. 
6.000. 
6.500. 
7.000. 
7,500. 

8.000. 
8,500. 
9.000. 
9,500- 
10.000. 

11,000. 
12.000. 
13.000. 
14,000. 
15.000. 


16,000 
17,000 
18.000 
19.000 
20.000 


5 

186 

351 

246 

68 

28 
36 
17 
18 
16 

10 

9 
13 

6 

6 

5 
8 
7 
6 
6 

5 
5 
6 
7 
5 

I 
6 

»i 
3 
4 
1 


41 

1,669 

517 

834 

89 

41 
61 
41 
35 
10 


1875 


1900. 


16 

12 

15 

15 

19 

19 

6 

10 

15 

16 

11 

11 

13 

11 

5 

5 

6 

7 

5 

1 

19 

11 

7 

6 

8 

6 

5 

6 

7 

1 

4 

8 

6 

1 

4 

7 

8 

2 

1 

12 
8 

» 

o 
8 
6 

13 
6 

11 
8 
4 

10 
b 
I 

9 
1 


I 


8 
14 
5 
7 
2 

8 

7 

II 

7 
2 

5 

6 
6 

2 
2 


178 

11.907 

8.244 

440 

128 


71 


If 


i 
12 

10 
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NUMBER  OP  LOTS  IN  EACH  WARD  AT  EACH  PERIOD,  BY  CLASSIFIED  AREAS,  1855  TO 

190&-<}ontiiiued. 

1¥ARIM  1  AND  8»-Concluded. 


Areas  (square  feet). 


1)1,000  or  under  25,000 

S^QOO  or  under  30,000 

IMHO  or  tinder  85,000 

fi^OOO  or  under  40,000 

«.000  or  under  45,000 

43^000  or  under  50,000 

SO.ODOorunderlOO,000 

101,000  or  under  200,000 

aOlOOO  or  under  300.000 

M.00O  or  under  400.000 

M.0QO  or  under  500,000 

900.000  or  over 

Toul  number  of  lots  with  areas  reported 
5amberof  lots  with  areas  not  reported 

Total  number  of  lots 


1865. 


8 

10 

7 

7 

23 

5 
27 
56 
28 
27 

16 
41 


1,342 
2,258 


3.505 


15 

6 

10 

7 
8 


8,073 
74 


3,147 


17 
6 
7 

24 

7 


3 

20 

19 

26 

19 

13 

17 

12 

15 

7 

9 

43 

45 

9,277 
47 


9,324 


1885. 


19 
8 

11 
3 
7 

1 
22 
27 
19 
16 

12 
43 


9,990 
72 


10,062 


1895. 


12 
8 
9 
4 
7 

10 
23 
16 
14 
15 

9 
42 


15, 110 
90 


15,200 


1900. 


10 
4 
8 
3 
6 

3 
22 
13 
13 
13 

11 
88 


16,411 
95 


16,506 


1¥ARD  8. 


Coder  500 

SOD  or  under  1,000 
UMX)  or  under  1 .500 
UOO  or  under  2.000 
2.000  or  under     2,500 

2.500  or  under  3.000 

XOQO  or  under  3.600 

3.50D  or  under  4.000 

1000  or  ander  4.500 

IHJO  or  under  5.000 

Si.000  or  under  5,500 

ihoo  or  under  6.000 

iODO  or  under  6.500 

liOO  or  under  7.000 

7,000  or  under  7,500 

7,500  or  under  S.OOO 

&.00O  or  under  8.d0t> 

^500  or  under  9.000 

9.000  or  under  9.60(i 

9.500  or  under  lO.OOu 

10.000  or  under  11.000 

11.000  or  under  12,000 

11000  or  under  13.000 

13,000  or  under  14,000 

14,000  or  under  15.000 

LVOOD  or  under  16.000 

l<t.000  or  under  17.00() 

n.COO  or  under  18.000 

l>i.000  or  under  19.000 

19.000  or  under  20.000 

5>.O0O  or  under  25.000 
J^OuOftr  under  30.00i» 
10  000  or  under  85.000 
KlOOOot  under  40.000 
«.000  or  under   45,000 

45,000  or  under  50.000 

SO.OUDor  under  100.000 

UD.OOOor  under  200.UI0 

200.000  or  under  300.000 

1)0.000  or  under  400,000 

IOD.nuiii>r  under  .^00.000 


13 
71 

133 
70 

105 

50 
48 
38 
39 
33 


14 
9 
2 
2 
4 

14 
9 
2 
1 
5 

2 
1 
1 
2 
2 

6 
7 


2 
1 

1 


79 
464 
524 
425 
302 

192 

112 

95 

61 

78 


19 

38 

8 

44 

12 

26 

5 

15 

9 

18 

14 

18 

6 

6 

3 

15 
6 
6 
6 
7 

4 
1 
2 
2 

2 

5 
2 
1 
1 
2 

1 
4 


193 
701 
683 
428 
357 

173 

135 

68 

65 

49 

41 
51 
24 
19 
9 

16 
9 
3 

5 

<> 

13 
5 
5 
3 
6 

3 


•» 

1 
1 
1 


2  ' 


208 
701 
682 
489 
371 

200 

142 

70 

65 

54 

45 
46 
24 
17 
9 

14 

11 

4 

5 

2 

8 
6 
3 
4 
5 

2 
1 
1 
1 


3 


216 
690 
686 
489 
381 

195 

186 

71 

62 

55 

32 
46 
24 
19 
14 

10 
5 
4 
4 
2 

11 
5 
5 
3 
4 

«> 

4 

2 
1 


3 

a 

I 

•> 


200 

tuut 
DuD 

688 
603 
386 

191 
132 

68 
58 
55 

33 
41 
22 
17 
14 

12 
6 
6 
4 
2 

10 
5 
3 
2 
5 

2 
8 
2 
1 


3 
5 
1 
3 


2 


300X00  or  oTvr 

Tocal  number  of  li>Cs  with  sreaN  reporte<l 

Stnni^w  Af  u«f •  with  arms  not  n*Ported 

742 
1,588 

2,5R7 
50 

3,0H4  , 

33  1 

3,196 
at 

3,1W  . 
15 

3. 151 

18 

Tntal  number  of  lots. 

2,825 

2.637 

3.117  1 

3,230 

3,204 

S,l<» 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  BUBEAU  OF  LABOB. 


NUMBER  OF  LOTS  IN  EACH  WARD  AT  EACH  PERIOD,  BY  CLASSIFIED  AREAS,  1856  TO 

190a-Coiicluded. 

UTARDS  24  AND  34. 


Areas  (square  feet). 


Under  500 

500  or  under  1,000 
1,000  or  under  l.fiOO 
1,500  or  under  2,000 
2,000  or  under     2,600 

2.500  or  under  3,000 

3,000  or  under  8,600 

3.500  or  under  4,000 

4,000  or  under  4,500 

4,500  or  under  5,000 

5.000  or  under  5,500 

5.500  or  under  6.000 

6,000  or  under  6,500 

6,500  or  under  7,000 

7,000  or  under  7.600 

7,500  or  under  8,000 

8,000  or  under  8,600 

8,500  or  under  9,000 

9,000  or  under  9,600 

9,500  or  under  10,000 

10.000  or  under  11,000 

11,000  or  under  12,000 

12,000  or  under  18,000 

13.000  or  under  14,000 

14.000  or  under  15,000 

15.000  or  under  16,000 

16.000  or  under  17,000 

17.000  or  under  18,000 

IS.OOO  or  under  19,000 

19,000  or  under  20.000 

20,000  or  under  25,000 
25,000  or  under  ,10,000 
30.000  or  under  35,000 
35.000  or  under  40,000 
40.000  or  under   45,000 

45.000  or  under  50,000 

50.000  or  under  100,000 

100.000  or  under  200.000 

200,001)  or  under  300.000 

300,000  or  under  400.000 

400.0(W  or  under  500.000 
500,000  or  over 


3 
18 
24 
36 

29 
16 
23 
23 

8 

41 

19 

22 

8 

19 

16 
10 
15 
17 
4 

41 
22 
10 
2 
10 

22 
8 

12 
6 
6 

89 
22 
41 
14 


Total  number  of  loU*  with  areas  reported. 
Numlwrof  lotj*  with  areas  not  reported 


Total  nunihcTof  lots. 


1,050 
1,005 


2,055 


1865. 


1 

31 

85 

189 

177 

111 
107 
63 
116 
226 

120 
59 
59 
45 

52 

46 
67 
19 
60 
28 

95 
38 
38 
36 
14 


1876. 


81 

1,175 

1,041 

986 

648 

604 
849 
287 
186 
183 

176 

100 

125 

75 

55 

87 
70 
43 
73 
40 

73 
H> 
57 
42 
25 


1885. 


29 

35 

22 

38 

7 

16 

32 

34 

9 

28 

62 
32 
44 
10 


JO 

20  1 

6 

10 

63 

60 

55 

63 

26 

28 

31 

19 

20 

16 

223 

91 

91 
61 
68 
16 
30 

10 
119 
69 
82 
17 

10 
70 


63 

1,771 

1.880 

1,047 

504 

453 

212 
110 
100 

78 

71 
45 
36 
40 
25 

36 
24 
11 
26 

18 

21 
14 
18 
13 
13 

9 
16 

8 
10 

8 

28 

85 

13 

8 

8 

8 
28 
6 
8 
1 


2,375 
503 


7,190 

82 


6,764 
20 


1895. 


185 
4,225 
6,111 
2,740 
1,067 

849 
466 
255 
194 
197 

152 

118 

110 

88 

42 

74 
89 
36 
68 
40 

60 
78 
40 
41 
31 

35 
21 
16 
18 
80 

108 
51 
49 
27 
31 

16 
90 
74 
24 
22 

12 
60 


16.985 

74 


2,878       7.2?2 


6,784 


1900. 


115 
5,842 
7,815 
4,080 
1.324 

1,015 
656 
285 
204 
216 

176 
131 
187 
110 
41 

90 
56 
37 
60 
40 

86 
73 
56 
87 
88 

46 
40 
23 
20 
23 

102 
46 
56 
S2 
81 

19 
84 
M 
81 
22 

11 
47 

22,765 
179 


17,009      22,944 


These  tables  show  strikingly  the  progress  of  subdivision  of  land. 
The  imml>er  of  siimll  lots  has  increased — in  some  cases  a  hundred- 
fold or  more.  At  the  same  time,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
hol(l<M*s,  es|K»cially  of  lots  of  small  area,  shows  a  wide  distribution  of 
thes(»  small  lots  among  owners  of  nuxlest  means. 

In  the  residence  wards  the  progress  of  subdivision  has  been  prac- 
tically in  parallel  lines,  though  in  West  Philadelphia  the  quantities  are 
in  larger  terms,  as  befits  tlni  l)etter-t<>-do  population.  In  Wards  1  and 
31>,  in  1900,  88  per  cent  of  holders  held  areas  under  4,iKM)  square  feet 
Heavy  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  very  small  lot,  al)out  15  by  50  to  70  feet. 
The  typical  Philadelphia  lot,  al>ove  the  level  of  the  workingfiiimn^s 
home,  is  one  from  20  to  25  feet  frontage  and  from  75  to  150  feet 
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depth.  This  standard  of  size  leads  in  Wards  8,  24,  and  34.  In  Wards 
h  39,  24,  and  34  there  are  still  large  areas  undivided.  In  Wards  1  and 
39,  in  1855,  81  holders  held  plots  of  5  acres  (")  or  over.  In  1900  this 
was  true  of  54  holders,  but  the  number  of  those  holding  the  largest 
areas  had  lessened  but  slightly,  the  holders  of  plots  of  12  acres  or  over 
being  but  35  in  1855  and  30  in  1900. 

The  areas  not  reported  and  discrepancies  which  are  apparent  in  com- 
parisons of  the  figures  of  the  two  tables  show  that  the  assessors  are  by 
no  means  overaccurate  in  their  work. 

In  the  development  of  a  city  from  farming  land  we  have  seen,  in 
the  case  of  Philadelphia,  certain  phenomena  which  we  may  regard  as 
typical  and  anticipate  in  any  investigation  of  urban  growth. 

First.  In  the  general  rise  of  values  the  per  cent  of  increase  in  the 
average  value  of  property  held  by  each  owner  is  less  than  the  per  cent 
of  increase  in  the  total  value  of  property.  It  is  also  noticed  that  the 
higher  values  of  the  series  move  upward  more  slowly  than  the  lower. 
In  Ward  8  the  starting  point  of  value  chosen  for  1855  was  "under 
1500.''  In  1855  Ward  8  had  49  holders  of  values  under  *500.  In 
twenty  years  45  of  these  holders  had  disappeared.  In  tlm  following 
ten  vears  3  more  had  vanished.  For  the  last  fifteen  vears  of  the  total 
period  observed,  1  such  holder  has  persisted.  The  number  of  tiny 
lots  has  increased  fifteen  fold,  but  their  owners  must  now  l)e  classed  as 
among  the  "over  $500"  holders.  Again,  in  Ward  8,  at  the  beginning 
of  our  period,  the  greatest  concentration  of  holders  was  found  at  values 
ranging  from  $500  to  $1,500.  At  the  end  of  the  period  the  concentra- 
tion had  shifted  to  values  of  from  $20,000  to  $25,000. 

Second.  In  the  differentiation  in  values  in  business  and  residence 
real  estate  the  transition  from  fanii  to  residence  use  brings  tremendous 
change  in  values,  but  the  values  placed  on  land  as  the  standing  ground 
for  modern  commercial  activities  are  written  in  figures  so  large  that 
for  the  ordinary  mind  they  have  no  intelligible  concrete  quality.  This 
phenomenon  is  far  more  marked  within  the  last  two  decades  than 
previousl}',  and  as  an  economic  fact  belongs  with  the  concentration  of 
capital  which  has  meant  the  development  of  huge  corporate  business 
organizations.  To  gain  full  knowledge  on  this  point  a  close  study  of 
limit4*d  areas  must  be  undertaken  and  the  assessors'  valuations  must 
he  supplemented  by  records  of  transfer,  statements  of  lease  value, 
and  so  on.  It  would  not  be  easv  to  reach  all  the  facts  nocessarv  for 
completing  such  a  study. 

Third.  In  the  relation  of  value  to  population  the  distinction  of  use 
is  significant.  In  residence  use  the  population  and  value  move  upward 
together,  but  the  rate  of  increase  in  value  far  outstrips  the  rate  of 
increarte  in  population.  In  business  use,  however,  population  and 
value  take  different  directions,  the   latter  advancing   by  leaps  and 

•The  tables  give  mil  areas  in  flquare  feet  The  com^HpoiKling  value  in  ixcrva  is 
given  approximately  only,  as  a  more  familiar  fonn  for  luiye  area8. 
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bounds,  while  the  former  decreases.  It  is  true  that  a  consideration 
of  a  large  area,  as  a  whole  cit}',  equalizing  the  distribution  of  the 
population,  tends  to  lessen  the  apparent  force  of  this  distinction  of 
use  as  affecting  value,  and  to  magnify  the  effect  of  population  as  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  increase  of  value.  In  the  large  this  is  a 
correct  position,  but  in  the  more  detailed  and  local  sense  business  use 
segregates  an  area  of  its  own  within  which  a  study  of  values  presents 
facts  which  do  not  emerge  in  residence  sections,  even  under  conditions 
of  overcrowding  as  acute  as  the  world  has  yet  known. 

Some  other  points  may  be  observed  in  which  it  would  seem  proba- 
ble that  Philadelphia's  development  might  not  be  repeated  in  other 
cities.  In  the  residence  wards,  for  example,  the  rate  of  increase  in 
the  number  of  owners  is  far  higher  than  the  rate  of  increase  of  the 
population,  but  not  so  high  as  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  subdivision 
of  area.  It  is  probable  that  relatively  to  other  cities  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  citizens  are  landholders.  Naturally  no  large  proportion 
of  holders  can  be  classed  as  ''land  rich,"  since,  in  the  residence  wards, 
where  the  number  of  owners  is  on  the  rapid  increase,  72  per  cent 
(Wards  24  and  34)  and  86  per  cent  (Wards  1  and  39)  are  below  the 
$.5,000  value  level. 

The  most  interesting  question  involved  at  the  present  time  in  an 
investigation  such  as  this  is  the  question  as  to  tendencies  toward  con- 
centmtion  or  the  contrary,  of  the  land  wealth  of  the  community.  In 
a  sense  it  seems  a  disappointment  to  be  unable  to  reach  a  final  dictum 
on  this  point.  Both  tendencies  are  evident.  In  the  residence  wards 
the  t<Midency  to  concentration  is  hardly  distinguishable  among  the  ten 
largest  holders.  Indeed,  within  this  arbitrarily  limited  area  the  con- 
tniry  tendency  prevails  in  well-to-do  West  Philadelphia.  Making  the 
top  section  include  1  per  cent  of  owners,  however,  we  arrive  at  remark- 
ably similar  results,  as  previously  noted,  1  per  cent  of  owners  holding 
approximately  one-quarter  of  the  land  values  in  all  the  wards  examined. 
In  business  values  the  movement  toward  concentration  is  evident  within 
the  narrower  section,  10  owners  now  holding  14.30  per  cent  of  the  val- 
ues of  Ward  8,  as  against  8.09  per  cent  in  1855  and  9.44  per  cent  in 
1885.  This  is  a  large  gain,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  just 
at  this  point  allowance  must  ]>e  made,  at  least  more  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  city,  for  under\'aluation.  More  than  one  careful  observer 
l)elieves  that  the  last  fifteen  years  have  brought  an  unusual  amount  of 
investment  in  real  estate  in  the  business  section  of  this  city  by  men  of 
great  wealth,  who  have  thus  evidenced  their  belief  in  the  stability  and 
security  of  real  estate  as  a  i>ermanent  investment.  This  would  ac*€Ount 
reasonably  for  the  heavy  recent  percentages  of  increase  just  mentioned, 
which  otherwise  seem  rather  out  of  proportion  to  the  general  condi- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  dropping  from  the  levels  of  great  wealth 
to  those  of  moderate  and  small  means,  the  tendency  to  a  widening  dis- 
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tribation  seems  marked.  Investment  of  large  sums  of  money  in  resi- 
dence property  is  not  so  attractive  as  in  the  case  of  business  properties. 
The  liking  for  the  ownership  of  his  own  home  is  characteristic  of  the 
Philadelphian,  and  the  number  of  owners,  throughout  our  whole 
period,  has  increased  at  a  far  more  rapid  rate  than  has  the  population. 
It  may  he  that  there  lies,  somewhere  between  the  mass  of  small  holders 
and  the  1  per  cent  of  holders  having  largest  holdings,  a  line  of  division 
of  tendency.  Above  that  line  wealth  seeks  to  secure  itself  an  assured 
existence  and  finds  the  form  for  this  condition  in  large  holdings  of  land; 
below  that  line  a  desire  for  a  like  security  and  stability  of  domestic  life 
leads  to  a  general  investment  of  small  amounts  in  real  estate,  thus  insur- 
ing a  constantly  widening  distribution  and  ownership  within  this  area 
of  limited  incomes.  It  may  be  surmised  that,  at  least  in  the  city  under 
observation,  some  such  line  of  demarcation  divides  the  higher  table 
lands  of  opulence  from  the  lower  valleys  of  moderate  comfort  and  of 
i^niggling  thrift.  If  so,  the  data  of  this  study  are  not  adequate  to 
determine  its  location  and  nature. 


AGBEEMEHTS  BETWEEN  EMFL07ER8  AVD  EMPLOYEES. 

[It  ia  the  purpose  of  this  Bureau  to  publish  from  time  to  time  important  agree- 
nientfl  made  between  large  bodies  of  employers  and  employees  with  regard  to  wage«, 
hours  of  labor,  etc.  Tlie  Bureau  would  Ix)  please<l  to  receive  i!oj)iee  of  such  agree- 
ments whenever  made.] 

ARBITRATION  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  AMERICAN  NEWS- 
PAPER PUBLISHERS'  ASSOCIATION  AND  INTERNA- 
TIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL  UNION. 

Section  1.  On  and  after  May  1,  1902,  and  until  May  1,  1907,  any 
publisher  who  is  a  nieml^er  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association,  employing  union  labor  in  any  department  or  departments 
of  his  office  under  a  contract  or  contracts,  written  or  verlml,  with  a 
local  union  or  unions  affiliated  with  the  International  T^'pographical 
Union  where  such  contracts  have  l>een  approved  by  the  pn^sident  of 
the  latter  or^nization,  as  well  as  under  all  contracts  in  force  on  May 
1,  IWl,  shall  have  the  following  guarantees: 

a.  He  shall  be  protected  under  such  contract  or  contracts  bj'  the 
International  Typographical  Union  against  walk-outs,  strikes,  l)oycotts, 
or  any  other  form  of  concerted  interference  with  the  peaceful  opera- 
tion of  the  dej)artment  or  departments  of  lal>or  so  contracted  for,  by 
any  union  or  unions  with  which  he  has  contractual  relations;  provideil 
such  publisher  shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  International 
T^'pographical  Union  to  arl)itrat(^.  all  diflferences  that  may  arise  under 
said  V(»rbal  or  written  contmcts  Iwtween  said  publisher  and  the  local 
union  affecting  union  emplo3'ees  in  said  deimrtment  or  departments,  if 
such  said  differences  «in  not  be  settled  by  conciliation. 

h.  All  dispute's  arising  over  scale  provisions  relating  to  waces  and 
hours  in  renewing  or  extending  contmcts  shall  likewise  l>e  subjej*t  to 
arbitration  under  the  provisions  of  this  agreement,  if  such  disputes 
can  not  be  adjusted  through  conciliation. 

It  is  expressly  understood  that  contracts  hereafter  entered  into  by 
publishers  with  allied  trades  councils  shall  not  be  recognized  as  coming 
under  the  terms  of  this  agn^ement. 

Skc.  2.  The  International  Typographical  Union  further  agn^ies  to 
arbitrate  any  and  all  differences  that  may  arise  in  the  mechaiiicardepart- 
ments  of  any  newspaper,  member  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pul>- 
lisheis'  Association,  "w-liich  shall  center  into  an  agreement  to  that  effect; 
provided  all  departments  of  said  newspap<»r  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union  are  strictly  union  departments 
and  are  so  recognized. 

Skc.  3.  The  <iuestion  whether  a  department  shall  l)e  union  or  non- 
union shall  not  be  classed  as  a  ''difference''  to  }>e  arbitrated. 

Skc.  4.  If  conciliation  lK*twe<'n  the  publisher  and  a  local  union  fails, 
then  provision  must  Ix^  made  for  local  arbitration.     If  local  arbitration 
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or  arbitrators  c^u  not  l)e  aj^reedupon,  all  differences  shall  be  referred, 
upon  applic*ation  of  either  party,  to  the  National  Board  of  Arbitration. 
In  <-ase  a  local  l)oard  of  arbitration  is  formed,  and  a  decision  rendered 
which  is  unsatisfactor}'  to  either  side,  then  review  by  the  National 
R»ard  of  Arbitration  may  1k>  asked  for  by  the  dissatisfied  party,  pro- 
vided notice  to  the  other  party  to  that  effect  is  given  within  hfteen  days 
thereafter.  It  shall  be  optional  with  the  lK)ard  to  grant  or  deny  such 
roview  as  the  facts  in  the  case  may  warrant. 

Sec.  .5.  In  case  a  review  is  granted,  as  provided  in  section  4,  the 
National  Boanl  of  Arbitration  shall  not  take  evidence  except  by  a  niajor- 
iiyvote  of  the  lx)ard,  but  both  parties  to  the  controversy  may  be  required 
to  hubmit  records  and  briefs,  and  to  make  oral  or  written  arguments 
(at  the  option  of  the  board),  in  support  of  their  several  contentions. 
They  may  submit  an  agreen  statement  of  facts,  or  a  transcript  of  testi- 
mony properly  certified  to,  l>efore  a  notary  public  by  the  stenographer 
taking  the  original  evidence  or  depositions. 

Sec.  6.  Pending  final  de<'ision,  work  shall  be  continued  in  the  office 
of  the  i^ublisher,  party  to  the  case,  and  the  award  of  the  National  Board 
of  Arbitration  shall,  m  all  cases,  include  a  determination  of  the  issues 
involved,  covering  the  period  l)etween  the  raising  of  the  issues  and 
their  final  settlement;  and  any  change  or  changes  in  the  wage  scale  of 
oniployeos  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  board,  l)e  made  effective  from 
the  date  the  issues  were  first  made. 

Stx.  7.  I'nion  departments  shall  be  undeirstood  to  mean  such  as  are 
made  up  wholly  of  union  emploj'ees,  in  which  union  rules  prevail,  and 
in  whicn  the  union  has  been  formally  recognized  by  the  employer. 

Sec.  s.  This  agreement  shall  apply  to  mdividual  members  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  or  local  associations  of 
publishers  accepting  it  and  the  rules  drafted  hereunder,  at  least  sixty 
(♦k»)  days  l>efore  a  dispute  shall  arise. 

Sec.  \k  The  National  Board  of  Arbitration  shall  consist  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Typographical  Union  and  the  commissioner 
of  the  American  Newspaper  rublishers'  Association,  or  their  proxicvs, 
and  in  the  event  of  a  failure  to  reach  an  agreement,  these  two  shall 
select  a  third  member  in  each  dispute,  the  memlx^r  so  selected  to  act  as 
chairman  of  the  board.  The  finding  of  the  majority  of  the  lK)ard  shall 
be  tinaK  and  shall  be  accepted  as  such  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
ander  con.sideration. 

Sec.  UK  In  the  event  of  either  party  to  the  dispute  refusing  to  accept 
and  comply  with  the  decision  of  the  National  Uoard  of  Arbitration,  all 
aid  and  support  to  the  firm  or  employer,  or  local  union  refusing  accept- 
am-e  and  compliance,  shall  l>e  withdrawn  by  both  parties  to  this  agree- 
ment The  acts  of  such  recalcitrant  employer  or  union  siiall  ])e  publicly 
disavowed,  and  theaggrieved  party  to  this  agreement  shall  be  furnished 
by  the  other  with  an  official  docunuMit  to  that  end. 

Sec.  U.  The  said  National  Board  of  Arbitration  must  act,  when  its 
»er^-ices  are  desired  by  eitlier  party  to  a  disputes  as  al»ove,  and  shall 
proceed  with  all  possible  dispatch  in  rendering  such  services. 

Sec.  12.  All  expenses  attendant  upon  the  settlement  of  any  dispute, 
except  the  personal  expenses  of  the  commissiontM-  of  the  American 
Xewspaper  Publishers'  Association  and  the  pn»sid(Mit  of  the  Interna- 
tional Typographic*!  Union,  shall  be  l)orue  eipially  by  the  parties  to 
tbe  dUpate. 
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Sec.  13.  The  conditions  obtaining  before  the  initiation  of  the  dis- 

Siitc  shall  remain  in  effect  pending  the  finding  of  the  local  or  of  the 
ational  Board  of  Arbitration. 

Sec.  14.  Tlie  following  rules  shall  govern  the  National  Board  of 
Arbitration  in  adjusting  differences  between  parties  to  this  agreement: 

1.  It  may  demand  duplicate  typewritten  statements  of  grievances. 

2.  It  may  examine  all  parties  mvolved  in  any  differences  referred  to 
it  for  adjuaication. 

3.  It  may  employ  such  stenographers,  etc.,  as  may  be  iiecessary  to 
facilitate  business. 

4.  It  may  require  affidavit  on  all  disputed  points. 

5.  It  shall  have  free  access  to  all  booKs  and  records  bearing  on  points 
at  issue. 

0.  Equal  opportunities  shall  be  allowed  for  }>resentation  of  evidence 
and  argument. 

7.  Investigations  shall  be  conducted  in  the  presence  of  the  repre- 
sentatives oi  both  parties. 

8.  The  deliberations  shall  be  conducted  in  executive  session,  and  the 
findings,  whether  unanimous  or  not,  shall  l)e  signed  by  all  members  of 
the  board  in  each  instance. 

9.  In  the  event  of  either  party  to  the  dispute  refusing  to  appear  or 
present  its  case  after  due  notice,  it  may  he  adjudicated  in  default,  and 
findings  i*endered  against  such  party. 

10.  All  evidence  (communicated  to  the  lK)ard  in  conGdence  shall  be 
preserved  inviolate,  and  no  record  of  such  evidence  shall  be  kept. 

Sec.  15.  The  form  of  contract  to  be  entered  into  by  the  puolisher 
and  the  International  Typographical  Union  shall  be  as  follows: 

CONTRACT. 
It  is  agreed  between publisher  and  proprietor  of  the 


and ,  duly  authorized  to  act  in  its  behalf,  party  of  the  first  part, 

and  the  International  Tvpographical  Union,  by  its  president,  duly 

authorized  to  act  in  its  behalf  and  also  in  behalf  of Union  of 

,  as  follows: 

That  any  and  all  disputes  that  may  arise— 

1.  lender  any  contract,  verbal  or  written,  in  force  May  1,  1901. 

2.  Under  any  contract,  verbal  or  written,  approved  by  the  president 
of  the  International  Typographical  Union. 

3.  All  disputes  arising  over  scale  provisions  relating  to  wages  and 

hours  in  renewing  and  extending  contracts  between pubn8her(s) 

or  proprietor(s)  and  the union(s),  or  any  member  tnereof,  now 

operating  in  the department(s)  of  the shall  first  be  settled 

by  conciliation  between  the  publisher  and  the  authorities  of  the  load 
union,  if  possible.  If  not,  tne  matter  shall  l)e  referred  to  arbitration, 
each  party  to  the  controversy  to  select  one  arbitrator,  and  the  two 
thus  chosen  to  select  a  third,  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  such  board 
of  arbitration  to  be  final  and  binding  upon  Imtb  parties,  except  as 
hereinafter  provided  for. 

If  lo(»l  arnitration  or  arbitrators  can  not  be  agreed  upon,  all  differ- 
ences shall  l)e  referred,  upon  application  of  either  i)arty,  to  the 
National  Board  of  Arbitration,  consisting  of  the  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union  and  the  commissioner  of  the  American 
News{>aper  J^ublishers^  Association,  or  their  proxies;  and  if  the  boArd 
thus  constituted  can  not  agree,  it  shall  be  autnorized  to  select  an  addi- 
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tional  meni1>er,  and  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  this  board,  thus  con- 
!(tituted,  8bal1  Ijo  final  and  binding  upon  both  parties. 

Pending  arbitration  and  decision  thereunder  work  shall  be  continued 
as  asual  in  the  office  of  the  publisher(s)  part —  to  this  agreement,  and 
the  award  of  the  arbitrators  shall,  in  all  (^.ses,  include  a  determination 
of  the  issues  involved  covering  the  period  between  the  raising  of  the 
issues  and  the  final  settleinent,  and  any  change  or  (changes  in  tne  wage 
.scale  of  employees,  or  other  ruling,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
arbitrators,  oe  made  effective  from  the  date  the  issues  were  first  made. 
In  case  a  local  board  of  arbitration  is  formed,  and  a  decision  ren- 
dered which  is  unsatisfactory  to  either  side,  then  a  review  may  be 
asked  of  the  National  Board  of  Arbitration  by  the  dissatisfied  party. 
Pending  decision  under  such  review  from  a  local  l)oard  of  arbitration, 
work  shall  be  continued  as  usual  in  the  office  of  the  publisher(s),  part — 
to  the  case,  and  the  award  of  the  National  Board  of  Arbitration  shall,  in 
all  cases,  include  a  determination  of  the  issues  involved,  covering  the 
period  lietween  the  itiising  of  the  issues  and  their  final  settlement;  and 
any  change  or  changes  in  the  wage  scale  of  employees,  may,  at  the 
dificretion  of  the  l>oard,  he  made  effective  from  the  date  the  issues 
were  first  made. 

In  consideration  of  the  agreement  by  the  said  publisher(s)  or  pro- 
prietor(s)  to  arbitrate  all  differences  as  provided  for  herein  with  the 

union(s),   the  International  Typographical   Union  agrees  to 

underwrite  the  said  contract  and  guarantee fulfillment  on  the 

part  of union(s). 

It  Ls  expressly  understood  and  agreed  that  the  sections  numbered 
(nwa  one  to  sixteen  inclusive,  of  the  agreement  between  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  and  the  International  Typographical 
Tnion  hereunto  attached  shall  be  considered  an  integral  part  of  this 
wntract,  and  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  though  set  forth 
in  the  contract  itself. 

This  contract  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from ,  1902,  to  the 

Sm  day  of  May,  1907,  unless  amended  sooner  by  mutual  consent. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  publislier(s)  or  proprietor(s) 
of  the  said  newspaper  and  the  president  of  the  International  Typo- 
frnphical  Union  nave  hereunto  affixed  their  respective  signatures,  in 
triplicate  this day  of ,  190 — . 

Puhlliiher{H)  or  ProjyrlHf/r{H) 


Presid^n t  fn ternat!onal  Typograph Iral  I "// fo}^ , 
Witness,  as  to  publisher. 

Witness,  as  to  president. 


Sec.  16.  This  covenant  })etween  the  International  Typographicul 
rnion  and  the  American  Newspjiper  Publishers'  Association  shall 
remain  in  effect  from  the  1st  day  of  May,  190t>,  to  the  1st  day  of  May, 
1HI>7,  but  amendments  may  be  proposed  to  this  agreement  by  either 
p«rty  thereto  at  least  ninety  days  oefore  the  1st  day  of  May  in  anv 
year,  and  on  acceptance  by  the  other  party  to  the  agreement,  shall 
beoome  a  part  thereof. 
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Now,  therefore,  it  is  mutually  agreed  as  follows: 

First.  This  agreement  shall  l>e  published  simultaneously  by  the  two 
bodies  at  sueh  time  as  may  hen?after  be  decided  upon. 

Si^cond.  The  agreement  shall  l)e  submitted  for  ratification  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
February,  1902,  and  immediatelj'  thereafter  to  the  executive  council 
of  the  Tnternational  Typographical  Union.  If  formallj'  ratified  as  a 
whole  l)y  both  bodies,  it  shall  become  effective  on  Maj'  1,  1902,  and 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect  for  five  years  thereafter,  unless  mutually 
amended  sooner  as  therein  provided  for. 

In  witness  w^hereof,  we  have  hereunto  affixed  our  signatures  this  3d 
dav  of  Januarv,  11K)2. 

(Signed)  A.  A.  McCormick,  Chairman, 

M.    J.    LOWENSTEIN, 

For  the  apecinl  Minulhiq  committt'C  of  th«*  Amencan 

N'ewHjmjHT  PuolUhern  Amocintum, 

Frederic'K  Driscoll, 

Con*  jniMMiofi^r. 

James  M.  Lynch, 
C.  E.  IIawkes, 
Huoo  Miller, 
J.  W.  Bramwood, 
For  tht'  TntcnuitUmal  Typogmphit'ol  Umon, 

The  attached  agreement  was  unanimously  approved  of  by  the  Amer- 
ican Newspaper  rublishers'  Association  at  its  annual  convention  on 
February  19,  1902,  and  subse<|uently  the  same  was  approved  by 
the  executive  council  of  the  International  Tvpographical  Union, 
acting  under  authority  from  the  International  Typographical  Union 
convention. 

W.  C.  Bryant,  Secretary. 

ARBITRATION  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  AMERK^AN  NEWS- 
PAPER PUBLISHERS'  ASSOCIATION  AND  INTERNA- 
T  I(  )N  A  L  PRI  NTIN(}  PR  ESSM  EN'S  AND  ASSISTA  NTS' 
UNION. 

SEcnoN.  1.  On  and  after  May  1,  1JH)2,  and  until  May  1,  1907,  any 
publisher  who  is  a  member  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
AsscK'iation  employing  union  labor  in  the  pressroom  of  nis  office,  under 
an  «'xisting  contract,  either  written  or  verbal,  with  a  local  pressmen's 
union  chartered  by  the  International  Printing  Pressmen's  and  Assist- 
ant.s'  Union,  shall  l)e  protected  under  such  contract  by  the  Interna- 
tional Printing  Pressnu^n's  and  Assistants'  Union  against  walk-outs, 
strikes,  lK)y<H)tts,  or  any  other  form  of  concerted  interference*  with 
the  ]M»acef ul  c)i>eration  of  lal>or  in  his  j)ress  rooms  so  contracted  for  by 
said  local  pressmen's  union.  Likewise  in  case  of  the  termination  of 
sjiid  contnicts,  labor  in  said  press  r(N)ms  shall  1k»,  continued  by  said 
union,  and  if  differences  arise  in  the  framing  of  a  new  contract  as  to 
wa<'es,  hours,  c^tc,  they  shall  l>c  settled  first  bv  conciliation,  if  po8- 
siblc,  and  if  not,  then  by  arbitration,  as  provided  in  this  agreement. 

/V/?vVA'rf,  The  said  publisher  shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
International  Printing  Pressmen's  and  Assistants'  Union  to  arbitrate 
all  differences  that  may  arise  b<^tween  the  said  publisher  and  the  mem- 
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U.»rs  of  the  Pressmen's  Union  in  his  employment,  in  (»ase  said  differ- 
entf  s  can  not  first  be  settled  bj^  conciliation  and  mutual  agreement. 

Set.  ^.  If  conciliation  between  the  publisher  and  the  local  union 
fails,  then  provision  must  be  made  for  local  arbitration.  If  local  arbi- 
tration or  arbitrators  can  not  bo  agreed  uix)n,  all  differences  shall  bo 
n*fc*rred,  u|x>n  application  of  either  party,  to  the  International  Board 
of  Arbitration.  In  case  a  local  l)oara  of  arbitnition  is  formed,  and  a 
dwasion  rendered  which  is  unsatisfactory  to  either  side,  then  an  ap])oaI 
mav  be  taken  to  the  International  Board  of  Arbitration  l)}^  the  dissat- 
L*tied  party. 

Sec.  '4,  In  cases  of  appeal  from  a  local  board  of  arbitration,  the 
International  Board  of  Arbitration  shall  not  take  evidence,  except  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  l)oard;  but  the  appellant  and  the  appellee  may 
^•0  required  to  submit  records  and  briefs,  and  to  make  oral  or  written 
irjnunents  (at  the  option  of  the  board)  in  support  of  their  respective 
ci»ntontions.  The  parties  to  the  controversy  may  submit  an  agreed 
.statement  of  facts,  or  a  transcript  of  testimony  properh^  certified  to, 
kfore  a  notarj-  public,  bj^  the  stenographer  taking  the  original  evi- 
dence or  <lepositions. 

Sec.  4.  rending  decision  under  such  appeal,  work  shall  })e  continued 
in  the  press  room  of  the  publisher,  party  to  the  case,  and  the  award 
of  the  International  Boara  of  Arbitration  shall,  in  all  oises,  include  a 
dt>tonnination  of  the  issues  involved,  covering  the  period  Ijetween  the 
raising  <»f  the  issues  and  the  final  settlement;  and  any  change  or 
ilianges  in  the  wage  scule  of  emplovees,  mav,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
board,  1m»  made  effective  from  the  ^ate  the  issues  were  first  made. 

Sec.  5.  If  in  c*ase  any  number  of  newspaper  publishers  of  any  city 
forming  a  local  publishers'  assoi*iation  enter  into  contract  verbal  or 
written  with  the  Pressmen's  Union  of  said  city  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Int^'rnational  Printing  Pressmen's  and  Assistants'  I  iiion,  tlien, 
awl  in  that  case,  such  association  shall  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  })e 
Mihjected  to  all  the  ol)ligations  hereby  applying  to  an}'  individual 
publisher  as  noted  alK)ve. 

Sec.  6.  Employers  who.se  press  rooms  are  operated  by  members  of 
the  Pn»ssQien's  Union  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Print- 
in*:  Pressmen's  and  Assistants'  Union,  and  in  which  press  rooms 
disputes  or  differences  arise  which  can  not  be  setthnl  locally,  shall 
have  the  right  to  demand  the  sendees  of  the  International  Board  of 
Arbitraticm. 

Sec.  7.  In  like  mann(»r  local  unions  of  the  International  Printing 
Prvv>men'sand  Assistants'  Union,  becoming  involved  in  disputes  with 
a  publisher  concerning  the  operating  of  the  press  rooms  heretofore 
dft*cribeiL  and  which  can  not  ne  settu»d  locally,  shall  have  the  right  to 
demand  the  services  of  the  Inti>riuitional  Board  of  Arbitration. 

Sec.  s.  The  words ''uuion  press  rooms-' as  herein  employed  shall 
he  construed  to  refer  only  to  such  press  rooms  as  are  operated  wholly 
hv  union  employees,  in  which  union  rules  ])n»vail,  and  in  which  the 
union  has  lK*«»n  fonnally  recognized  by  the  employor. 

Sec.  J*.   It  is  understood  that  this  agreement  shall  apply  to  individ- 
ual meniU?rs  of  the  Ameriam  News])aiH»r  Publisliers'  Association,  or 
fttibiishers  cijnnccted  with  its  labor  bureau,  or  local  assoi'iations  of 
ihli«*hors  ac'cepting  it  and  the  rules  drafted  hereunder,  at  least  thirty 
ys  before  a  clispute  shall  arise. 


z 
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8k(\  10.  The  International  Board  of  Arbitration  shall  consist  of  tho 

E resident  of  the  International  Printing  Pressmen's  and  Assistants^ 
'nion  and  the  commissioner  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association,  or  their  proxies,  and  in  the  event  of  failure  to  reach  an 
agreement,  these  two  shall  select  a  third  member  in  each  dispute,  the 
member  so  selected  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  board.  The  hnding  of 
a  majority  of  the  board  shall  be  final,  and  shall  be  accepted  as  such  by 
the  parties  to  the  dispute  under  consideration. 

Sec.  11.  In  the  event  of  either  party  to  the  dispute  refusing  to  acxrept 
and  comply  with  the  decision  of  the  International  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion, all  aid  and  support  to  the  firm  or  employer  or  local  union  refus- 
ing acceptance  and  compliance,  shall  be  withdrawn  by  both  parties  to 
this  agreement.  The  acts  of  such  recalcitrant  employer  or  union  shall 
])e  publicly  disavowed,  and  the  aggrieved  party  to  this  agreement  * 
shall  ])e  furnished  l)y  the  other  with  an  official  document  to  that  effect. 

Sec.  12.  The  said  International  Board  of  Arbitration  must  act,  when 
its  services  are  desired  by  either  party  to  a  dispute  as  above,  and  shall 
proc(»ed  with  all  possible  divspatch  in  rendering  such  service. 

Sec.  13.  All  expense  attendant  upon  the  settlement  of  any  dispute, 
except  the  personal  ex])enses  of  tne  president  of  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen's  and  Assistants'  L  nion  and  of  the  commissioner 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  shall  l)e  lx>mo 
ecjually  by  the  parties  to  tne  dispute. 

Se(\  14.  The  conditions  obtaining  iR^fore  the  initiation  of  the  dispute 
shall  remain  in  etfect  jx^nding  the  finding  of  the  local  or  International 
Board  of  Arbitration. 

Skc.  15.  The  following  rules  shall  govern  the  International  Board 
of  Arbitration  in  adjusting  differences  })etween  parties  to  this 
agreement: 

1.  It  may  demand  duplicate  tyin^written  statements  of  grievances. 

2.  It  mav  examine  all  i)arties  involved  in  any  differences  referred  to 
it  for  adjuciication. 

3.  It  may  employ  such  stenographers,  etc.,  as  ma\'  be  necessary  to 
facilitute  business. 

4.  It  mav  re<iuire  affidavit  on  all  disputed  |>oints. 

T).  It  shall  have  five  access  to  all  b<H)ks  and  records  )K»ariiig  on  points 
at  issue. 

<).  K<iual  opportunity  shall  be  allowed  for  presentation  of  evidence 
and  argument. 

7.  Investipition  shall  be  conducted  in  the i)res<Mice  of  representatives 
of  both  parties. 

5.  The  delilKMiitions  of  the  l)oard  shall  be  conducted  in  exei'utivc 
session,  and  the  findintjs.  whether  unanimous  or  not,  shall  l>^^  signed 
by  all  memlu^rs  of  the^Mmrd  in  each  instance. 

1».  In  the  event  of  either  party  to  the  disput<i  refusing  or  failing  to 
appear  or  present  its  case  after  due  notice,  it  may  Iw  adjudged  in 
deiault  and  findings  rendenMl  against  such  partv. 

UK  All  evidence  communicatiHl  to  the  ))oard  in  contidenee  shall  be 
I)reserv<»(l  inviolate  and  no  record  of  such  evidence  shall  lie  kept. 

Skc.  H).  The  form  of  contract  to  be  entered  into  by  the  puolisbers 
and  the  Inteinational  Printing  Pressmen's  and  Assistants'  Lnion  shall 
Ije  as  follows: 
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FORM  OF  CONTRACT. 

It  Ls  agreed  between ,  publisher(s)  or  proprietor(s)  -of 

the of ,  by ,  duly  authorized  to  act  in  its 

behalf,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  International  Printing  Press- 
meifs  and  Assistants'  Union,  party  of  the  second  part,  by  its  president, 

duly  authorized  to  act  in  its  behlalf,  and  also  in  Dehalf  of  tne 

Pnessmen's  Union,  No. ,  of ,  as  follows: 

That  any  and  all  disputes  or  differences  that  may  arise  between 

publisherfs)  or  proprietor(s)  and  Pressmen's  Union  No. ,  or  any 

member  thereof  employed  in  the  press  room  department  of  the , 

^hall  first  l:>e  settled  by  conciliation  between  the  publisher  and  the 
authorities  of  the  Ioi*al  union  if  possible.  If  not,  the  matter  shall  be 
referred  to  arbitration,  each  party  to  the  controversy  to  select  one 
arbitrator*  and  the  two  thus  chosen  to  select  a  third,  the  decision  of  a 
majority  of  such  )K)ard  of  arbitration  to  be  final  and  binding  upon  both 
parties,  except  as  hereinafter  provided  for. 

If  local  arbitration  or  arbitrators  can  not  be  agreed  upon,  all  differ- 
euces  shall  be  referred,  upon  application  of  either  partj^  to  the  Inter- 
national Board  of  Arbitration,  consisting  of  the  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Printing  Pressmen's  and  Assistants'  Union  and  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  or  their 
pn)xies;  and  if  the  board  thus  constituted,  can  not  agree,  it  is  hereby 
authorized  to  select  an  additional  member,  and  a  decision  of  the 
majority  of  this  board,  thus  constituted,  shall  be  final  and  binding 
qKin  lioth  parties. 

Pending  arbitration  and  decision  thereunder,  work  shall  l>e  continued 
a*-  usual  m  the  press  room  of  the  publisher  party  to  this  agreement, 
and  the  award  or  the  arbitrators  shall,  in  all  cases,  include  a  determi- 
nation of  the  issues  involved,  covering  the  period  Iwtween  the  raising 
of  the  issues  and  the  final  settlement,  and  any  change  or  changes  in 
the  wage  scale  of  the  employees,  or  other  ruling,  mav,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  arbitrators,  be  made  effective  from  the  date  tlic  issues  were  first 
nuide. 

In  case  a  local  lK)ard  of  arbitration  is  formed  and  a  deeision  ren- 
dered which  is  unsatisfactory  to  either  side,  then  an  appeal  may  he 
taken  to  the  al>ove-descTilK?d  International  Board  of  Arbitration  bvthe 
dissatisfied  party.  Pending  decision  under  such  appeal  from  a  local 
^Miard  of  aroitmtion,  work  shall  be  continued  as  usual  in  the  press 
nx»m  of  tlie  publisher,  party  to  the  case,  and  the  award  of  the  inter- 
national I^>ard  of  Arbitration  shall  in  all  cases  include  a  determination 
of  the  is.««ues  involved,  covering  the  period  between  the  raising  of  the 
Lv^ues  and  their  final  settlement,  and  any  change  or  changes  in  the 
wajre  scale  of  the  employees  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  board,  be 
made  effective  from  the  date  theissues  w^ere  first  made. 

In  i-onsideration  of  the  agreement  by  the  said  publisher(s)  or  pro- 
prietors) to  arbitrate  all  differences  arising  under  existing  verbal  or 
written  contracts,  or  during  the  period  intervening  l^etwcen  the  ter- 
mination of  the  latter  and  the  execution  of  new  contracts,  with  the 
Pn»ssnien's  Union  No. of ,  the  International  Printing  Press- 
men's and  Assistants'  Union  hereby  agrees  to  undei*write  the  said 
t^xisting'  contract,  and  guarantees  its  fulfillment,  together  with  the 
piTf  ful  luijustnient  on  terms  alK)ve  stated,  of  all  difficulties  otherwise 
arising  on  the  part  of  the  said  Pressmen's  Union  No. of . 
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It  is  exi>ro^sl\'  understood  and  agreed  that  sections  numbered  from 
on<»  to  seventeen,  inclusive  of  the  agreement  l)etween  the  American 
N(»WH])aper  Publishers'  Association  and  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen's  and  Assistants'  Union,  hereunto  attached,  shall  be  consid- 
ered an  integral  i)art  of  this  riontract,  and  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  thouj^h  set  forth  in  the  contract  itself. 

This  contract  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from day  of 

,  1902,  to  190 — ,  unless  teriniiiatt»d  sooner  by  nmtual  consent, 

and  thereafter  upon  ninety  days'  written  notice  from  either  party  to 
this  agreement. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  publisher(s)  or  proprietor(s)  of 
the  said  news])aper,  and  the  president  of  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen's  and  Assistants'  Union,  have  hereunto  affixed  their  respec- 
tive signatures  this day  of ,  1902. 

Skc.  17.  This  covenant  between  the  International  Printii^  Press- 
men's and  Assistants'  Union  and  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association  shall  remain  in  effect  from  the  first  day  of  May,  1902,  to. 
the  first  day  of  May,  1907,  but  amendments  may  be  proj^swi  to  this 
agreement  by  either  party  thereto,  at  least  ninety  days  before  the 
first  of  May  in  any  3'ear,  and  on  acceptance  by  the  other  party  to  the 
agreement,  shall  l>ecome  a  part  thereof. 

Now,  therefore,  it  is  nmtually  agreed  as  follows: 

First.  This  agreement  shall  1x5  published  simultaneously  by  the  two 
bodies  at  such  time  as  may  hereafter  be  decided  upon. 

SiM»oiid.  The  agreement  shall  l>e  submitted  for  ratification  to  the 
American  Newspajwr  Publishers'  Association  at  it^  annual  meeting  in 
Februarv,  1902,  and  immediat<>ly  thereafter  to  the  referendum  of  tlu? 
International  Printing  Pressmen's  and  Assistants'  Union.  If  formally 
nititied  as  a  whole  by  both  bodies,  it  shall  become  effective  on  May  1, 
1902,  and  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  for  five  years  thereafter  unless 
nuitually  amended  sooner  as  therein  provided  for. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  heremito  affixed  our  signatures  this 
twentieth  dav  of  Januarv,  1902. 

A.  A.  McCoRMiOK,  Chatnnan. 

M.  J.  LOWENSTEIN, 

I* or  ilir  f<prc!al  iftanding  itwimiffre  oftJui  Avierii^in 

yicitHihiper  Piihlhher^  Asam^hitlon, 

Frederick  Driscoll, 

Comm  t  firmer. 

Martin  P.  Higoins, 
Edwin  A.  Baulsir, 
D.  J.  McDonald, 

W.   II.  BURKLIN, 

W.  J.  Webb, 

/•///■  ///,  fuMini  I't  iiirtcinrx  it  f  tin:  InftThatUmal  J^rint!n</ 

Prei<i<ntcn^i<  and  AHHlstantts*  f7tu4m. 

Tin*  attached  agreement  was  unanimously  approved  of  by  the  Amer- 
ican NewsimiMM-  Pulilishers'  Association  at  it8  annual  convention  on 
Febniary  19,  1902,  and  subsecjuentlv  the  same  was  approved  by  the 
referendum  of  the  Intenmtional  Printing  Pressmen's  and  Assistants^ 
Union  by  a  large  majority. 

W.  C.  Bryant,  Secretary. 
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AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  UNITED  TYPOTHETyE  OF  AMP:R- 
ICA  AND  INTERNATIONAL  PRINTING  PRESSMEN  AND 
ASSISTANTS'  UNION. 

This  agreement,  made  and  entered  into  this  twenty -iifth  day  of  March, 
HK)3,  bv  and  between  the  United  Typothetie  of  America  and  the  Inter- 
national Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union,  for  the  purpose  of 
e^blishing  between  the  employing  printers  of  the  United  States  and 
their  pressmen  and  feeders  uniform  shop  practices  and  fair  scales  of 
wages^  settlement  of  all  questions  arising  between  them,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  strikes,  sympathetic  or  otherwise,  lockouts  and  boycotts, 

Witnesseth,  tHat  any  question  arising  between  a  local  Typothetaj  or 
affiliated  association  of  employers  and  their  pressmen  or  feeders  in 
regard  to  wages  or  shop  practices  shall  be  ref  ciTed  to  the  local  con- 
ference coDMnittee,  maoo  up  equally  of  representatives  from  the  local 
TypothetflB  and  the  local  union.  Should  this  committee  be  unable  to 
agree,  or  should  one  of  the  parties  consider  itself  aggrieved  by  said 
comn]ittoe\s  findings,  either  party  to  the  conference  may  refer  the 
question  at  issue  to  tne  national  conference  committee,  which  national 
conference  conunittee  shall  act  as  hereinafter  set  forth. 

Both  local  and  national  conference  committees,  in  settling  questions 
of  shop  practice,  shall  aim  at  the  establishment  of  uniforn  shop  prac- 
tice throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Unless  special  con- 
tracts to  the  contrary  exist,  any  finding  of  the  national  committee  in 
H'gard  to  shop  practu'e  shall  be  binding  upon  local  organizations. 

A  ruling  upon  a  question  of  shop  practice  shall  be  made  within  three 
months  alter  the  presentation  of  such  question  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee of  either  side,  and  such  ruling  when  once  established  by  said 
n»mraitteo  shall  not  be  reconsidered  within  two  years. 

Any  change  in  the  scale  of  wages  shall  be  settled  by  conference  or 
arbitration  within  four  months  after  the  first  request  for  considera- 
tion, but  shall  not  go  into  effect  until  one  year  after  the  first  reijuest 
for  <t>nsideration;  and  no  scale  of  wages  shall  be  changed  oftener  than 
once  in  three  years;  provided,  however,  that  all  such  scales  of  wages 
.■*hall  terminate  with  the  expiration  of  this  contract  unless  specifically 
agreed  to  the  contrary. 

All  present  contracts  l)etween  the  local  Typotheta?  or  afiiliated  organ- 
izations of  employers  and  their  pressmen  and  feeders  shall  continue  in 
fon-p  until  their  natural  expiration. 

A  contract  accepting  a  particular  scale  of  wages  does  not  include 
th«*  acceptance  of  any  rules  in  the  union  in  regard  to  shop  practice  not 
>pofiallv  mentioned  in  said  contract. 

The  International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  shall 
not  engage  in  anv  strike,  sympathetic  or  otherwise,  or  boycott,  unless 
tho  employer  fails  to  live  up  to  this  contract,  it  being  understood  that 
the  employer  fulfills  all  the  terms  of  this  contract  by  paying  the  scale 
of  wages  and  living  up  to  the  shop  practices  as  settled  by  the  commit- 
tee, regardless  of  his  employees'  union  afliliations;  no  employer  shall 
engage  in  any  lockout  unless  the  union  or  members  thereof  fail  to  live 
up  to  this  contract;  the  conference  or  arbitration  committee  to  ))e  the 
final  judge  of  what  constitutes  a  failure  to  live  up  to  this  contract. 

Pending  investigation  or  arbitration,  the  men  shall  remain  at  work. 
The  conference  committee  shall  fix  the  time  when  any  decision  shall 
take  effect,  except  the  question  of  wages,  which  is  heretofore  provided 
for. 

550— No.  60—04 10 
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In  the  event  of  either  party  to  the  dispute  refusing  to  accept  and 
comply  with  the  decision  of  the  National  board  of  Arbitration,  all  aid 
and  support  to  the  firm  or  employer  or  local  union  so  refusing  accep- 
tance and  compliance  shall  be  withdrawn  by  both  parties  to  this 
agreement.  The  acts  of  such  recalcitrant  employer  or  union  shall  be 
publicly  disavowed,  and  the  aggrieved  party  to  this  agreement  shall 
\>c  furnished  by  the  other  with  an  official  document  to  that  effect. 

In  the  event  of  a  strike  in  a  non-Typothetse  office,  if  it  is  proven  to 
the  local  conference  committee  that  such  office  is  not  complying  with 
the  shop  rules  and  practices  and  scale  of  wages  in  accordance  wnth  the 
terms  of  this  contract,  no  assistance  shall-l)e  given  to  such  office  by 
TypothetcB  members. 

This  agreement  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  until  May  1, 
1907.  It  is  expressly  agreed  that  during  the  life  of  this  contract  flf ty- 
four  hours  shall  constitute  a  week's  work.  Notice  of  any  desired 
changes  in  the  contract  must  be  given  b}^  either  party  to  the  contract 
at  least  three  months  prior  to  the  expiration  thereof. 

Manner  of  arbitration:  Each  party  to  this  contract  shall  appoint 
two  of  lis  members  who  shall  be  Known  as  its  members  of  the  National 
Board  of  Conference  and  Arbitration.  These  members  may  be  changed 
at  the  will  of  the  respective  parties  except  during  the  negotiation  of 
any  particular  question,  during  which  time  the  membership  of  such 
boara  shall  continue  the  same.  In  case  of  the  death  of  an}'  member  of 
such  board  during  the  consideration  of  a  question,  the  place  of  such 
deceased  member  shall  be  filled  by  his  party,  and  the  entire  proceed- 
ing shall  thereupon  begin  again.  This  boara  shall  meet  upon  a  request 
of  the  president  or  presiding  officer  of  either  party  at  some  point  to 
be  mutually  agreed  upon,  within  one  month  of  such  request,  and  shall 
take  such  evidence  as  it  may  consider  bears  upon  the  subject  in  hand. 
A  majority  of  votes  cast  upon  any  question  shall  be  binding  upon  both 
parties  to  this  agreement.  Should  the  vote  upon  an}'  question  result 
111  a  tie,  this  board  shall  select  a  fifth  person  to  act  as  arbitrator,  who 
shall  for  this  particular  question  act  as  a  member  of  such  board,  and 
the  decision  of  such  constituted  board  shall  be  binding  upon  the  parties 
hereto. 

Signed  in  duplicate. 

UxiTKD  TYitrrHET^  OF  America, 

[seal.  ]  By  Edward  Stern,  Pre»ide9it. 

Edwin  Freegard,  Secretary. 

International  Printin(i  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union, 

By  Martin  P.  Hiogins,  PresidenL 
Wm.  J.  Webb,  Secretary, 

A( JREEMENT  BETWEEN  MASTER  BR1CKI.AYERS'  B.  AND  P. 
ASS(  )(  I ATION  and  INTERNATIONAL  JOURNEYMEN 
BRICKLAYERS'  UNIONS,  NOS.  L  2,  AND  3,  OF  MISSOURL 

It  is  hereby  agreed  to  by  and  between  the  Master  Bricklayers^ 
B.  and  P.  Association  and  the  International  Journeymen  Bricklayers^ 
Unions  Nos.  1,  2  and  8,  of  Missouri,  for  a  period  of  one  year,  ^rom 
April  1,  1903— 

First.  That  the  minimum  wages  of  bricklayers  from  April  1,  1903. 

shall  be  sixty-five  cents  (65  cents)  p<>r  hour,  and  that  eight  hours  diall 

constitute  a  day's  work  (excepting  Saturday),  from  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m«, 

for  the  months  beginning  March  1,  and  ending  October  31,  incmsive, 
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and  from  8  a.  m.  to  4:30  p.  m.  for  the  months  beginning  November  1 
and  ending  March  1,  inclusive;  Saturdays  from  8  a.  ni.  to  12  m.;  one 
hour  to  be  taken  for  dinner  during  the  former  months  and  one-half 
hour  during  the  latter,  not  more  than  four  hours  to  be  worked  during 
the  forenoon  or  afternoon;  Sunday  work,  night  work  and  work  done 
after  the  regular  hours  for  quitting  shall  be  considered  overtime  and 
shall  be  charged  for  at  a  double  rate  of  wages.  No  work  shall  be  done 
on  Saturdays  from  12  m.  to  5  p.  m.  except  where  life  or  property  is  in 
danger,  or  m  case  of  emergency.  No  work  shall  be  performed  on  the 
foUowing  holidays:  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  and  Christmas}  Day. 

Second.  That  the  unions  as  a  whole  or  single  union  shall  not  order 
any  strikes  against  the  members  of  the  Master  Bricklayers'  B.  and  P. 
A;!^ociatiou,  collectively  or  individually;  nor  shall  any  member  [num- 
ber] of  union  men  leave  the  work  of  a  member  of  the  Master  Brick- 
layers' B.  and  P.  Association.  All  disputes  arising  between  the  parties 
to  this  agreement  must  be  brought  at  once  before  the  joint  board  of 
arbitration  for  settlement. 

Third.  That  no  member  of  the  union  shall  be  discharged  for  inquir- 
ing after  the  cards  of  the  men  workingj  upon  any  job  of  a  member  of 
the  Master  Brickla5^ers'  B.  and  P.  Association^  nor  will  the  walking  dele- 
gate be  interfered  with  when  visiting  any  building  under  construction. 

FouKTH.  Each  contractor  shall  pay  his  men  everv  Saturday  before 
12  m.,  in  the  lawful  mone}'  of  the  United  States.  Should  he  fail  to  do 
80  he  shall  be  charged  waiting  time,  the  limit  to  be  two  days,  ending 
the  following  Monc&y  at  the  regular  quitting  time.  When  bricklayers 
are  laid  oflf  for  any  cause  they  shall,  u]:x)n  their  request,  be  paid  in  cash 
within  two  (2)  hours  after  the  lay-off.  No  member  of  the  bricklayers' 
unions  shall  work  for  anyone  not  complying  with  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  herein  agreed  to. 

Fifth,  f^h  contractor  shall  be  allowed  one  apprentice  to  serve  four 
years.  After  said  apprentice  has  completed  his  third  year  of  appren- 
ticeship the  master  bricklayer  will  be  permitted  to  emplo}'  another 
apprentice. 

MXTH.  If  a  building  shall  be  abandoned  for  any  cause  on  whicli  the 
wages  of  union  bricklayers  are  unpaid,  no  member  of  the  Master 
Bncklayers'  B.  and  P.  Association  shall  contract  to  complete  the  same 
until  this  debt  is  paid  by  the  original  or  subsequent  owner,  or  provided 
for  in  the  contract.  If  a  member  of  the  Master  Bricklayers'  B.  and  P. 
Association  is  prevented  from  carrying  out  his  contract  on  a  building 
through  insolvency  of  the  owner  or  any  other  cause,  no  union  brick- 
layer shall  work  on  said  building  until  the  master  bricklayers'  contract 
ba^  been  equitably  adjusted.  Notice  in  writing  stating  amounts  duo 
in  dispute  must  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  Master  Bricklayers' 
B.  and  P.  Association  within  two  weeks  of  the  stoppage  of  the  work, 
giving  full  particulars,  the  secretary'  to  give  proper  notice  to  unions 
and  their  representatives  at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  questions 
in  dispute. 

Seventh.  Tliat  not  more  than  one  member  of  any  firm  will  be  per- 
mitted to  work  on  the  wall  and  lay  brick. 

Ei<iHTH.  No  work  shall  be  done  which  will  destroy  the  true  principle 
of  the  trade,  such  &s  laying  brick  dry  without  mortar,  building  hollow^ 
walls  in  violation  of  city  ordinances,  filling  interior  of  w^alls  with  lum- 
ber or  rubbish,  neglecting  to  throw  up  cross-joints  when  work  is 
exposed  to  view  unless  otherwise  specified,  or  any  act  which  will  jeop- 
aroize  the  true  interests  of  the  trade.     For  an  infraction  ot  this  t\]A& 
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h  •cjkL'.  '0^^Mi^  Ugf:  dotj  of  Ukt  parde?  to  thb  agreement  to  report  the 
^atszjf:  Xfj  thh  frit  J  motboritk^. 
yi5TH.  Tbat  the  mrMtnuion  boArd  meet  the  Lst  and  dd  Mondaytf  of 
i^  s^/tah  at  S  p.  m..  at  ifDcb  phoe  as  may  hereafter  be  desiCTated. 
TcsTH.  When  joamermen  bricklaTen*  are  emploTed  by  others  than 
'»i.trsir.'tor*  le^timatelr  engaged  in  t£e  brick  contracting  busineas  they 
tcjkil  demand  and  recefre  ten  cents  (1m  cent^)  per  hour  over  and  abore 
the  re^lar  j^cale  of  wage#.  JoomeTmen  bnckbiTers  may*  however, 
work  for  njanafacturen»  who  employ  bricklaTers  continuously  at  their 
plant*  at  the  regidar  ?<cale  of  wages  (**&'uch  irrnsi  to  be  registered  with 
the  ^rveml  organizations  **». 

^Iastkr  Bsicklatebs^  B.  and  p.  Association. 

Jas.  Petit. 

Wm.  McMahox. 

EuGEXE  Bhunk. 

Jotts  Kennedy. 

Lee  Redxoxd. 

H.  W.  Kiel. 

G.  T.  Barbt. 

H.  C.  Gellick. 

Geobc;e  Warxer. 

Jos.  E.  DOYI-E. 

Thos.  Ethington. 
Joirs  ScHMoix. 
Henbt  Hastman,  Jr. 

Wm.  Exgel. 

Hexry  Gausch. 

John  Pudig. 

Jos.  L.  KoLLY,  Chairman, 

A(iKE^:MEXT  BErWEEN  MASTER  BRICKLAYERS'  B.  AND 
P.  ASSOCIATION  AND  BUILDING  LABORERS'  INTERNA- 
TIONAL protf:ctive  union  of  America,  no.  3,  of 

ST.  I/JUIS,  MO. 

It  is  \wvi\\yy  agreed  to  bv  and  between  the  Master  Bricklayers'  B.  and 
P.  AssfK'iatioii  and  the  building  Laborers'  International  Protective 
Union  of  Aincrica,  No.  3,  of  the  city  of  St.  Louii^,  Mo.,  for  a  period 
iN^^innin^  with  the  signing  of  this  agreement  and  ending  June  29, 1905: 

FiitsT.  That  the  wages  from  June  29,  1903,  to  June  29,  1905,  will 
1k»  ttH  follows: 

F*>r  brick  <*arricrs,  forty-two  and  one-half  cents  (42^  cents)  per  hour; 
for  men  working  in  mortar,  forty-five  cents  (45 cents)  per  hour;  that  dou- 
l)lc'  time  l>e  allowed  lal)orers  for  overtime  while  attending  bricklayers, 
making  mortar  or  working  on  holidays;  that  time  and  one-half  be 
allowed  lalH)n»rs  for  overtime  while  making  scaffolding  or  doing  other 
work  than  att<»nding  bricklayers  or  making  mortar. 

Skcom).  When  laborers  are  laid  off  for  a  longer  period  than  one 
day,  tln»y  shall  upon  their  request  l)e  paid  in  full  withm  four  (4)  hours 
after  said  reque^^t.  When  laborers  are  discharged,  tJhey  shall  oe  paid 
iminediatelv. 

'rifiiii).  Each  contractor  shall  pay  his  men  everv  Saturday  before 

12  m.  in  the  lawful  money  of  the  United  States.     Should  he  ml  to  do 

HO,  he  shall  be  charged  waiting  time,  the  limit  of  waiting  time  to  be 

tfro  (:i)  dayti  ending  uie  following  Monday  at  the  regolar  quitting  time. 
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FoUBTH.  That  eight  (8)  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  (except- 
ii^  Saturday),  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  for  the  months  from  March  1 
to  October  31,  and  from  8  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m.  for  the  months  from 
October  31  to  March  1.  One  (1)  hour  to  Ikj  taken  for  dinner  during  the 
former  months  and  one-half  (i)  hour  during  the  latter.  Not  more 
than  four  (4)  hours  to  be  worked  during  the  forenoon  or  afternoon, 
excepting  in  the  case  of  starting  up  the  work,  when  mortar  men  shall 
start  not  exceeding  half -hour  before  the  regular  time,  and  in  case  of 
brick  carriers  stockmg  a  new  scaffold  not  more  than  ten  (10)  minutes 
to  be  given  for  that  purpose.  All  work  performed  during  the  hours 
not  mentioned  in  this  section  shall  be  considered  overtime,  and  shall 
be  paid  for  as  provided  in  section  1  of  this  agreement. 

^o  work  shall  be  performed  on  the  following  holidays:  Fourth  of 
Julv,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  Day. 

ftpTH.  That  an  arbitration  board  of  equal  representation,  not  exceed- 
ing three  (3)  members  from  each  party  nereto,  shall  be  appointed  by 
their  respective  organizations,  parties  to  this  agreement,  to  whom  all 
matters  in  dispute  of  any  and  every  description  arising  between  the 
parties  hereto,  shall  be  referred,  and  their  decision  shall  be  absolutely 
final  and  binding  on  all  parties  hereto. 

In  the  event  that  said  arbitration  board  are  unable  to  agree  upon  a  set- 
tlement of  any  difficulty  which  may  arise,  they  shall  have  the  power  to 
select  as  an  umpire  some  disinterested  party,  not  in  anyway  connected 
with  the  buildine  business,  and  his  decision  sliall  be  accepted  as  final 
and  binding  on  w  parties  hereto. 

Pending  the  settlement  of  any  difficulty  the  hod  carriers  shall  not, 
iDdividuaUy^  or  collectively,  quit  the  work  of  a  member  of  the-  Master 
Bricklayers'  B.  and  P.  Association,  but  shall  immediately  su})mit  the 
matter  m  dispute  in  writing  to  the  chairman  of  this  board. 

The  arbitration  board  shall  meet  within  two  (2)  weeks  after  the  sign- 
ing of  this  agreement  and  effect  a  permanent  ortnmization;  meetings 
may  thereafter  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  chaii:m}m  after  twenty-four 
(24]  hours'  notice  has  been  given  to  each  memln^r  of  said  lK)ard.  The 
mailing  of  notices  to  the  last-known  address  of  each  member  shall  be 
/OQsiidered  sufficient  notice. 

Sixth.  The  hod  carriers  shall  not  work  for  anyone  not  complying 
with  all  of  the  conditions  of  this  agreement. 

Seventh.  When  taking materialoff  of  machines,  })rick carriers  may 
t&ke  off  mortar  and  morter  men  take  off  brick  without  any  change  in 
their  respective  wages.  No  brick  carrier  to  work  in  mortar  before 
starting  time,  such  as  tempering  up  and  stocking  of  f)oards.  It  l)eing 
understood  that  a  fair  proportion  of  mortar  men  will  lie  at  all  times 
employed. 

Eighth.  No  changes  of  any  kind  shall  he  made  to  this  agreement 
except  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Ixmrd  of  arbitration. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereto  have  caused  this  agreement  to 
1*  signed  h3^  their  respective  presidents  and  secretaries  on  this  17th 
dar  of  June,  1903. 

Master  Ubicklaykbs'  B.  and  P.  Association, 

Geo.  T.  Bakuy,  PrrHldr)if, 
H.  W.  Kiel,  Seenfary. 

Building  Labobers'  Int.  Protective  Union  of  America,  No.  I^, 

P2i)w.  A.  Jones,  PrtHulrnf. 
William  Gakeeti,  Secretarij. 
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ARBITRATION  PLAN  BETWEEN  BUILDING  TRADES 
EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATION  AND  LABOR  UNIONS  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  ADOPTED  JULY  3,  1903,  AND 
EXPLANATORY  CLAUSES  ADOPTED  JULY  9.  1903. 

I 

1.  Ingeneral  the  employers  and  employees  of  each  trade  are  organ- 
ized. T^is  applies  particularly  to  the  mechanics  of  the  trade  and  those 
helpers'  organizations  from  which  the  mechanics  of  that  trade  are 
largely  derived. 

2.  Where  an  agreement  exists  between  employers  and  employees  all 
disputes  in  relation  thereto  shall  be  settled  by  a  board  of  arbitration 
witii  an  umpire,  if  necessary.  The  decision  of  said  board  or  umpire 
shall  be  final.  Should  either  side  to  the  dispute  fail  to  select  an 
umpire,  or  fail  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  umpire,  the  dispute,  in 
question  shall  be  referred  to  the  general  board  of  arbitration  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  such  failure  or  refusal.  The  (juestion  of 
sympathetic  strikes,  or  lockouts,  and  all  questions  as  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  trades  must  ))e  referred  to  the  general  board  of  arbitration,  it  being 
agreed  and  understood  that  such  kinds  of  work  as  have  been  heretofore 
recognized  as  being  in  the  possession  of  a  trade  are  not  subjects  for 
arbitration. 

3.  Each  association  represented  in  the  Building  Trades  Employers' 
Association  of  the  city  of  New  York  shall  elect  two  arbitrators  who 
shall  serve  for  not  less  than  six  months. 

4.  Each  union,  the  employers  of  which  are  represented  in  the  Build- 
ing Trades  Employers'  Association,  shall  elect  two  arbitrators  who 
shall  seiTC  for  not  less  than  six  months,  and  who  shall  be  actively 
engaged  in  their  trades  for  an  employer  in  Greater  New  York  at  the 
time  of  their  election. 

5.  The  arbitrators  from  the  unions  shall  not  be  business  agents.    • 

6.  From  this  bod}'  of  general  arbitrators  not  less  than  four,  two 
from  the  employers'  association  and  two  from  the  employees'  unions, 
shall  constitute  a  special  arbitration  board.  They  shall  meet  within 
twentv-four  hours  when  notified  so  to  do  by  the  general  secretary'. 

7.  Those  arbitrators  from  the  unions  who  may  be  in  the  employment, 
of  members  of  this  association  are  guaranteed  reemployment  by  their 
linn  or  corjx)ration  when  the  special  case  on  which  they  have  served 
has  been  disposed  of. 

8.  The  unions  as  a  whole  or  as  a  single  union  shall  not  order  any 
strik(i  against  a  member  of  the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Associa- 
tion collectively  or  individually,  nor  shall  any  number  of  union  men 
l(»ave  tlie  works  of  a  member  of  the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Asso- 
ciation, nor  shall  any  meml)er  of  the  Building  Trades  Employers' 
Association  lock  out  his  employees  Ijefore  the  matter  in  disput4'  has 
been  brought  In^fore  the  general  arbitration  l>oard  and  settled. 

\K  Complaints  shall  be  first  addressed  to  the  general  secretary  of  the 
arbitration  board,  who  shall  be  a  jmid  employee,  and  by  him  1h*  referred 
to  the  executive  committee  of  the  general  arliitration  board  composed 
of  an  equal  numln^r  of  employers  and  employees,  and  it  sliall  )>e  their 
duty  at  once  to  organize  a  special  arbitration  board  to  decide  the  point 
at  issue. 

hi  It  shall  be  the  privilege  of  any  union  or  member  of  the  employ- 
ers' association  to  select  from  all  the  general  arbitrators  the  indhnduals 
they  desire  to  act  for  them,  but  no  general  arbitrator  can  act  when  the 
dispute  is  occurring  in  the  trade  which  he  represents. 
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11.  The  general  arbitrators  must  be  given  power  by  the  interest  they 
ire  acting  tor. 

12.  Arbitration  papers  are  to  be  drawn  up  stating  specifically  the 
matter  in  dispute,  and  that  both  sides  agree  to  abide  by  the  vote  of 
the  majority  of  the  board  or  the  decision  of  an  umpire.  The  umpire 
must  be  selected  before  the  case  is  opened. 

13.  These  papers  must  be  properly  signed  and  sealed  b}"  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  each  side  receiving  its  copy.  Then  after  a  careful 
bearing  of  the  case  stenographically  reported,  the  verdict  obtained  by 
a  majority  vote  or  decision  of  the  umpire,  shall  be  final  and  binding. 

14.  After  a  few  trials,  precedents  will  be  established,  which  can  he 
used  to  strengthen  the  position  of  either  side  in  subsequent  trials,  and 
can  be  quoted  as  in  our  courts  of  law. 

15.  liie  members  of  this  association  agree  to  employ  members  of 
the  trade  unions  onlj^  directly  or  indirectly,  when  parties  to  this 
agreement  It  is  understood,  however,  that  in  any  case  where  a  trade 
imioQ  is  unable  to  provide  sufficient  workmen,  the  employer  or 
employers  in  that  trade  may  hire  workmen,  not  members,  who  shall 
be(x>me  members  of  the  union,  if  competent.  That  after  the  date  of 
the  signing  of  this  agreement,  no  union  shall  become  a  party  to  this 
igreement  without  the  consent  of  the  executive  committee. 

16.  Resolved  that  the  wages  now  paid  in  the  unskilled  trades  shall 
not  be  reduced  nor  the  hours  increased  for  one  year  from  the  date  of 
the  general  acceptance  of  this  agreement.  In  any  difficulty  arising  in 
the  unskilled  tiudes,  they  may,  through  the  mechanics  of  that  par- 
ticular trade,  have  representation  in  the  general  arbitration  board. 

EXPLANATORY  CLAUSES  ADOPTED  JULY  9,  1903. 

Be  it  resolved  that  article  15  shall  be  interpreted  as  follows: 

That  the  matter  of  sup{)lyin^  sufficient  workmen  shall  be  left  to  the 
arbitration  board  of  the  individual  trade  to  be  governed  by  its  trade 
conditions,  but  that  in  case  of  continued  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
unions  to  supply  sufficient  workmen,  any  member  of  the  Building 
Trades  Employers'  Association  may  refer  the  matter  to  the  general 
arbitration  ooard  for  settlement. 

Be  it  remlr^  that  it  is  understood  and  agreed  to  by  this  conference 
that  the  first  clause  of  article  16  applies  to  skilled  as  well  as  unskilled 
tnules. 

It  Is  understood  and  agreed  that  all  existing  trade  agreements  remain 
in  full  force,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  conflict  with  the  above 
arbitration  plan. 
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ARBITRATION  PLAN  BETWEEN  BUILDINCJ  TRADES 
EMPIX)YERS'  ASSOCIATION  AND  LABOR  I'NIONS  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  ADOPTED  Jl'LY  3,  HI03,  AND 
EXPLANATORY  CLAUSES  ADOPTED  JULY  H.  1803. 

1.  III  general  the  employers  uiid  employees  of  each  trade  arc.  organ- 
ized. Inis  applies  ])articularlr  to  the  inechanirii  of  the  tradt;  and  tno.so 
lielpcrs'  or^nization»  fmni  whicli  the  mechanic::!  of  that  trade  arc 
larpeh'  derived. 

2.  Where  an  agreement  exists  between  employers  and  einployees  all 
disputes  in  relation  thereto  shall  he  settled  by  a  board  of  arI>itration 
witn  an  umpire,  if  necessary.  The  decision  of  said  board  or  umpire 
shall  he  final.  Should  eitner  side  to  the  dispnt«  fail  to  select  an 
umpire,  or  fail  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  umpire,  the  dispute  in 
question  shall  be  I'eferred  to  the  ^neral  )>oard  of  arbitration  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  such  faihire  or  refusal.  The  (juestion  of 
sympathetic  strikes,  or  lockouts,  and  all  questions  as  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  trades  must  be  referred  to  the  general  board  of  arbitration,  it  I»eing 
agreed  und  understood  that  such  kinds  of  work  as  liave  l>een  heret4>forc 
recognized  as  being  in  the  possession  of  a  trade  are  not  sultjects  for 
arbitration. 

3.  Kach  association  represented  in  the  Building  Trades  Employers' 
Association  of  the  city  of  New  York  shall  elect  two  arbitratoi-s  who 
shall  serve  for  not  less  than  six  months. 

4.  Each  union,  the  employers  of  which  are  represented  in  the  Build- 
ing Trades  Eniployei-s'  Association,  shall  elect  two  arbitnitors  who 
shall  serve  for  not  less  than  six  montlis,  and  who  shall  l>c  actively 
engaged  in  their  trades  for  an  employer  in  (ireater  Now  York  at  the 
time  of  their  election. 

.'>.  The  arbitrators  from  the  unions  shall  not  be  business  agents. 

y.  From  this  body  of  general  arbitrators  not  less  than  four,  two 
from  the  employers'  association  and  two  from  the  employees'  unions, 
shall  constitute  a  special  arbitration  board  They  shall  meet  within 
twentv-four  hours  when  notified  so  to  do  by  the  general  secretary. 

7.  Tliosc  arbitrators  from  the  unions  who  may  be  in  the  employment, 
of  memlters  of  this  association  are  guaranteed  reemployment  by  their 
firm  or  ccwiwration  when  the  special  case  on  which  they  have  served 
has  Ix-en  dis|X)sed  of. 

5.  The  unions  as  a  whole  or  as  a  single  union  shall  not  order  any 
strike  against  a  inenil>er  of  the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Associa- 
tion collectively  or  individually,  nor  shall  anv  numwr  of  unioa  men 
leave  the  works  of  a  niemlKT  of  the  Building  I'rades  Employers*  Abso- 
I'iation,  nor  shall  any  menil>er  of  the  Building  Tnwles  Kmplnyfin? 
Association  lock  out  his  employees  before  tlif  matter  in  dispute  I 
Im'cii  brought  ln'fore  the  general  arbitration  l»>ard  and  .sl-tIb^d. 

!i.  Complaints  shall  l>e  hr^ft  addressed  to  the  general  sL'crelary  of  t 
arbitration  Ixmrd,  who  shall  )>e a  paid  employee,  and  by  him  bcrefen' 
to  the  executive  committee  of  the  gt-neral  arbitration  Iioard  c  ' 

of  an  etpml  nnml»er  of  employers  and  employees,  and  ittt~" 
duty  at  once  to  organize  a  special  arbitration  boar^ 
at  issue. 

10.  It  shall  be  tlie  privilege  of  any  union  i 
eni'  as.sociation  to  select  from  all  the  gener 
they  desi  m  to  act  for  them,  but  no  mw 
dispute  is  oocarring  in  the  trade  wEiii 
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1 1.  Thp  genonil  arbitrators  must  lie  given  jwwpr  hy  thi-  iiitoivst  tliey 
!ir»>  aotin;;  f<ir. 

li.  Artiitrution  jmiihts  arc  to  1)*'  drawn  up  statint;  siMvili<-.illy  the 
[nailer  in  diKptitP.  imd  that  Imtli  sidt-s  jijjns-  to  al)ido  by  tlic  xote  of 
the  majority  «>f  Iho  )>oitrd  or  the  diH-iHioH  of  an  uinpiiT.  The  umpire 
iiia-it  lie  m'I«-cted  lioforc  the  ciusv  in  opened, 

IH,  These  i>aperd  niiL-ft  he  properly  sij^ned  and  .sealed  hy  the  niem- 
Ikt*  of  the  Ituurd,  ea<-h  side  ivceiving  its  copy.  Then  after  ;i  eai-eful 
lieiiring  of  the  cws*'  .•jtenographicttlly  reporleii,  llie  verdict  obtained  hy 
II  majority  vote  or  deeision  of  the  umpire,  r^hiill  be  lina)  and  biiidinfr. 

14.  After  a  few  trials,  precedents  wdl  Ih-  est:ibli!:>hed,  whieh  can  bo 
iiM-d  to  strengthen  the  [K>sition  of  either  side  in  sultsequent  trials,  and 
can  l»e  quoted  as  in  our  ooiirts  of  law. 

l.'i.  The  meniliers  of  this  iL-^soeiation  agree  to  employ  members  of 
the  ti-ade  unions  only,  direetly  or  indirectly,  when  parties  to  this 
a^'n-ement.  It  is  umlerstood.  however,  that  in  any  ease  where  a  trade 
uiiiiin  is  unable  to  provide  sufficient  workmen,  the  employer  or 
Hiiployers  in  that  tnide  may  !iire  workmen,  not  nn-mlKTS.  who  shall 
Uitmie  memlxTs  of  the  union,  if  compt'tent.  That  after  the  date  of 
tile  signing  of  thin  agretment,  no  union  shall  iH'eome  a  party  to  this 
agn-enient  without  the  consi-nt  of  the  executive  w)mmitteo. 

Hi,  RriiiJf-il  that  the  wages  now  paid  in  the  unskilled  trades  shall 
not  lie  reduced  nor  the  hours  increased  for  one  year  from  the  date  of 
the  general  acceptance  of  this  agreement.  In  any  difficulty  arising  in 
the  unskilled  trades,  they  niav.  through  the  mechanics  of  that  jiar- 
liculnr  trade,  have  represientation  in  the  general  arhitration  lioard. 

p:xi't.axati)Uy  ri-vusKs  aikiite!)  july  »,  laos. 

//(  //  (■,«>/*■,</  that  article  l.'i  shall  be  interpreted  as  follows: 

Tliat  the  nnitter  of  supplying  sntticient  workmen  shall  l»e  left  to  the 
arliitratioii  Imanl  of  the  individual  trade  to  lie  governed  by  its  trade 
cunditiiios,  but  that  in  case  of  continued  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
unii>ns  Ui  supply  suthcient  workmen,  any  mcml)er  of  the  Buildine 
Trades  Kniployers'  Association  may  i-efer  the  matter  to  the  geaeru 
Hrbitration  Inmrd  for  settlement. 

//•  it  /■•no/r-  il  that  it  is  iinderstooil  and  agreed  to  hy  this  eaaitnnee 
that  the  first  clause  of  article  li>  applies  to  skilled  as  well  u  i 
t  miles. 

It  is  iindei-s(<M>d  and  agreed  that  all  existing  trade  agreemeBtan 
ill  full  fon-e,  exci?pt  in  so  far  as  they  may  conflict  with  tbe  a 
arhitnitioii  pUn, 
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MARYLAND. 

EU'Vitith  Anmud  Heport  of  t/ie  Bureau  of  StcUistujs  and  Information 
of  Maryland^  1902.    Thomas  A.  Smith,  Chief,     viii,  372  pp. 

The  subjects  presented  in  this  report  are  the  following:  Cast  of  liv- 
ing and  wages,  21  pages;  strikes,  26  pages;  organized  labor,  5  pages; 
sweat  shops,  83  pages;  free  employment  agency,  8  pages;  oyster  indus- 
try, 17  pages;  canning  industry,  15  pages;  agriculture,  11  pages;  coal 
output  for  1902,  4  pages;  making  of  good  roads,  6  pages;  Maryland 
in  the  Twelfth  Census,  94  pages;  new  incorporations,  19  pages;  new 
legislation,  20  pages;  taxation,  19  pages. 

Cost  of  Living  and  Wages. — Statistics  are  presented  showing  the 
retail  prices  of  coal,  coal  oil,  and  a  number  of  food  products  in  1802, 
1895,  1901,  and  1902.  The  wages  paid  and  hours  of  labor  are  shown 
for  selected  occupations  in  the  building  trades,  railroad  shops,  and  iron 
works  for  the  years  1890  to  1902.  The  income  and  expenditures  of  40 
families  are  also  given.  A  number  of  interviews  with  the  families  of 
workingmen  close  the  discussion. 

Strikes. — During  1902  there  occurred  in  the  State  29  strikes,  16  of 
which  were  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  The  question  of  wages  entered 
into  about  70  per  cent  of  the  29  strikes,  15  of  which  were  ordered  l)}*- 
labor  organizations  and  14  undertaken  by  unorganized  working  p<K)ple. 
Of  the  15  strikes  ordered  by  labor  organizations  12  were  successful,  2 
unsuccessful,  and  1  was  still  pending  at  the  close  of  the  inquiry.  Of 
the  14  strikes  not  ordered  by  labor  organizations  6  were  succe^wf  ul  and 
8  unsuccessful.  Nine  of  the  strikes  which  were  successful  resulted  in 
increased  \my  for  the  employees  of  10  per  cent  or  upward,  and  11  of 
the  total  numl)er  of  strikes  were  settled  by  voluntary  arbitration  or 
agreement.  The  number  of  strikers  was  2,511,  throwing  3,047  per- 
sons out  of  employment.  The  wage  loss  is  reported  at  $62,520,  or 
$20.52  i>er  employee.     The  loss  to  employers  is  estimated  at  $25,850. 

OwJAMZEi)  Labor. — ^The  State  labor  Imreau  secured  returns  from 
72  local  labor  organizations,  including  a  list  of  their  seirretaries,  date 
of  organization,  rates  of  wages,  etc.  Of  the  72  unions,  1  (Baltimore 
TviK)graphical  Union,  No.  12)  was  organized  as  far  back  as  ISdl,  11 
were  organized  in  1900,  and  15  in  1902;  17  unions  reported  that  they 

14K 
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were  incorporated  under  State  laws;  33  unions  worked  full  time  during 
the  year  liK)2;  14  unions  reported  that  they  have  a  work  day  of  8 
hours,  and  36  a  work  day  of  9  hours,  a  few  of  the  latter  having  8  hours 
on  Saturday;  38  unions  reported  having  received  an  increase  of  wages 
during  1902,  running  from  5  per  cent  up  to  as  much  as  $1  per  day,  and 
3  reported  a  decrease  of  wages. 

Sweat  Shops. — ^In  order  to  further  correct  the  sweat-shop  evil,  at 
the  January  session  of  1902  the  State  legislature  passed  an  amendment 
to  the  existing  factory-inspection  laws  providing  for  the  appointment, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  industrial  statistics, 
of  two  inspectors;  and,  further,  that  after  the  shops  and  places  of 
manufacture  had  been  inspected  a  permit  should  be  granted  by  the 
Haid  chief  specifying  the  number  of  hands  that  could  work  in  the  rooms 
where  the  manufacturing  was  done.    In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  amendment  the  work  of  inspection  commenced  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, on  July  1, 1902.    There  were  1,423  buildings  inspected,  in  which 
1,831  rooms  were  inspected  and  1,480  closets  inspected  and  reported. 
The  number  of  permits  issued  was  1,309.     In  rooms  for  which  permits 
were  issued  11,849  persons  were  employed.     Living  in  the  houses 
inspected  were  1,593  families,  consisting  of  7,335  persons.     Of  9,172 
persons  working  in  these  rooms,  2,273  were  members  of  the  occupying 
families,  and  6,899  were  persons  not  members  of  these  families.   -Of 
the  total,  5,292  were  males  and  3,880  were   females.     There  were 
employed  under  16  years  of  age   367  persons,  147  males  and   220 
females;  under  12  years  of  age  26  were  employed,  7  niale^  and  19 
females.     In  213  cases  the  law  was  being  violated  by  overcrowding. 
A  case  brought  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  has  been  carried 
to  the  State  c*ourt  of  appeals,  the  decision  of  which  is  not  yet  published. 
Free  Empix^yment  A(»ency.  — Bv  an  amendment  to  the  law  creat- 
ing  the  bureau  of  labor,  the  legislature  at  the  session  of  1902  provided 
for  a  free  State  employment  agency  to  be  organized  and  operated  by 
the  chief  of  the  bureau.     The  agencv  was  organized  and  went  into 
operation  on  July  1,  1902.     A  summary  of  the  work  accomplished  by 
the  agency  during  the  first  six  months  of  its  existence  is  as  follows: 
There  were  filed  634  applications  for  positions,  507  by  males  and  127 
by  females;  for  help,  696  applications  were  filed,  305  l)eing  for  males 
and  391  for  female^s.     Positions  were  secured,  so  far  as  the  agency 
was  suljsequently  notified,  by  115  males  and  90  females.     It  is  telieved, 
however,  that  many  secured  positions  who  afterwards  failed  to  notify 
the  agency. 

The  Oysteb  Industry. — Under  this  caption  is  presented  a  sum- 
mary of  the  oyster  tax  and  license  laws  and  statistics  of  the  industiy, 
including  persons  and  vessels  employed,  capital  invested,  total  catch, 
etc.  Betums  from  40  oyster  packers,  for  the  season.  May,  1901,  to 
May,  ld02,  show  that  the  firms  handled  1,768,536  bushels  of  oysters, 
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of  which  they  shucked  1,766,734  bushels.  They  packed  raw  1,350,734 
bushels  and  packed  steamed  323,421  bushels.  Employment  was  given 
to  3,702  people,  of  which  2,292  were  men,  1,150  women,  and  260  chil- 
dren. To  these  working  people  were  paid  during  the  year  $368,084 
in  wages. 

The  Canning  Industry. — Statistics  are  given  of  the  pack  of  certain 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  season  1902.  Returns  received  from  812 
establishments  give  (2,057,550  as  the  estimated  value  of  plants, 
(2,118,704  as  the  amount  paid  for  raw  materials,  and  $5,161,988  as  the 
amount  expended  for  other  materials  and  general  expenses.  A  total 
of  (1,065,539  in  wages  was  paid  to  4,471  men,  12,876  women,  and  7, 189 
children.  The  total  pack  of  fruit  and  vegetables  amounted  to  6,564,061 
cases.    The  canning  industry  is  the  third  largest  industry  in  the  State. 

Maryland  in  the  Twelfth  Census. — In  this  part  of  the  report 
are  reproduced  statistics  of  population,  manufactures,  and  agriculture 
from  the  reports  of-  the  Twelfth  Census.  For  purposes  of  comparison, 
in  addition  to  the  data  for  the  State,  facts  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  are  given. 

New  Legislation. — Under  this  head  Ls  found  a  reprint  of  the  laws 
relating  to  labor  passed  at  the  1902  session  of  the  legislature. 

MICHIGAN. 

Twentieth  Annual  Heport  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial 
Statistics^  including  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Insjyection  of 
Factories.     1903.     Scott  Griswold,  Conunissioner.     xxiii,  531  pp. 

In  addition  to  factory,  store,  hotel,  and  tenement-house  inspection, 
and  the  woman  inspector's  work,  319  pages,  the  following  subjects 
are  presented  in  this  report:  Cost  of  living  and  wages,  9  pages;  organ- 
ized labor,  27  pages;  important  manufacturing  industries,  21  pages; 
the  milling  industry,  61  pages;  the  peppermint  industry,  10  pages; 
special  industries,  30  pages;  penal  and  reformatory  institutions,  14 
pages;  coal  mines,  16  pages;  strikes,  6  pages;  miscellaneous,  19  pages. 

Cost  op  Living  and  Wages. — ^This  consists  of  a  contributed  article 
in  which  the  author  makes  a  comparison  between  the  present  inc^reased 
cost  of  living  and  the  increased  wages.  The  discussion  is  based  upon 
statistics  published  by  the  Federal  census,  the  Massachusetts  lal>or 
bureau,  and  the  market  reports  published  in  the  daily  papers,  etc*. 

Organized  Labor. — A  canvass  by  the  bureau  secured  returns  from 
336  unions,  whose  membership  on  July  1,  1902,  aggregated  20,890. 
The  membership  of  these  same  unions  one  year  previous  was  18,891. 
The  average  hours  constituting  a  day V  work  in  all  the  unions  was  9.4; 
the  average  number  of  months  worked  per  year,  10.6.  In  all  unions 
on  July  1, 1902,  the  average  daily  wage  was  (2.28;  on  July  1,  1901, 
the  average  was  $2.14.  Of  the  336  unions,  159  reported  hours  of  labor 
shortened,  177  reported  hours  of  labor  not  shortened;  218  reported 
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differences  settled  by  arbitration,  118  reported  differences  settled  oth- 
erwise; 205  reported  having  agreements  with  employers,  131  reported 
hftTing  no  agreements;  274  reported  having  ho  strikes  during  the  year, 
62  reported  having  strikes,  of  which  40  reported  results  favorable  to 
anions,  10  results  not  favorable,  6  reported  strikes  compromised,  and 
6  strikes  still  pending.  There  was  paid  in  strike  benefits  during  the 
year  the  sum  of  $26,333.60.  By  the  113  unions  having  sick  benefit 
funds,  there  was  paid  out  during  the  year  $19,508.54  for  such  benefits. 
Summaries  of  suggestions  of  the  unions  as  to  needed  legislation  are 
presented. 

Importaxt  Manufacturin(j  Industries. — Shoi-t  descriptions,  show- 
ing size  and  value  of  plant,  capital  stock,  number  of  employees, 
imount  of  pay  roll,  output,  etc. ,  are  given  of  a  number  of  individual 
e^stablLshment^,  representing  some  of  the  prominent  industries  of  the 
Sute. 

The  Milling  Industry. — Returns  from  a  canvass  of  the  milling 
industry'  of  the  State  show  a  total  of  717  mills,  of  which  509  were  for 
flour  and  208  for  feed,  representing  an  invested  capital  of  $6,190,630. 
Of  the  whole  numbt^r  of  mills,  382  were  operated  by  individuals,  280 
by  firms,  and  55  by  corporations.  The  mills  gave  employment  to  129 
supt^rintendents,  with  wages  averaging  $2.45  per  day;  to  145  foremen, 
with  wages  averaging  $2.13  per  day;  to  181  office  employees,  with 
wages  averaging  $1.85. per  day,  and  to  1,821  other  employees,  with 
wages  averaging  $1.53  per  day,  or  to  a  total  of  2,276  employees, 
with  wages  averaging  $1.61  per  day. 

The  Peppermint  Industry. — The  growth  of  peppermint  and  the 
manufacture  of  oil  therefrom  is  now  a  prominent  industry  of  the  State. 
In  no  other  section  of  the  LTnited  States  is  there  so  much  of  pep- 
penuint  grown  as  in  six  counties  of  southwestern  Michigan.  The 
number  of  growers  of  the  plant  (canvassed  was  299.  In  1902  they 
had  6,411  acres  devoted  to  its  cultivation,  and  from  the  product  of 
thw  acreage  82,420  jwunds  of  oil  were  distilled.  The  growth  of 
wormwood,  tansy,  aiid  spi»annint  and  the  distillation  of  oil  therefrom 
are  being  experimented  upon. 

SpEtTAL  Industries.  -This  chapter  is  devoted  to  accounts  of  some 
of  the  special  industries  of  the  State,  among  which  may  be  enumerated 
the  growing  of  sugar  beets  aiid  the  manufactun*  of  })eet  sugar,  the 
manufacture  of  Portland  cement,  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  flax, 
the  growth  and  manufacture  of  chicory,  and  the  manufacture  of  silk, 
featherlK>ne,  railway  cars,  pig  iron,  wood  alcohol,  grap<».  juice,  and 
chemicals  by  selected  individual  establishments. 

The  10  l>eet-sugar  fac^tories  of  the  State  reprCvMCMit  in  cost  of  con- 
struction an  original  outlay  of  $7,467,000.  These  16  factories  in  the 
campaign  of  1902-3  employ (»d  1,037  skilled  la})orers  at  average  daily 
wages  of  $2.63  each,  and  2,506  common  laborers  at  average  daily  wages 
of  $1.81  each,  or  a  total  of  3,543  employees  at  average  daily  wages  of 
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$2.05  each.  An  average  campaign  for  a  sugar  factory  ih  one  hundred 
and  five  days.  The  estimated  output  of  sugar  for  the  U)  factorie^^  was 
9(5,800,000  pounds.  During  the  growing  season  man}^  of  the  factory 
workers  find  employment  with  the  beet  growers. 

In  1902  the  14  Portland  cement  factories  in  the  State  gave  emplo}-- 
ment  to  1,648  persons  at  average  daily  wages  of  $2.15  eac^h.  The 
average  output  was  nearly  14,000  barrels  per  day.  The  original  cost 
of  the  plants  was  an  average  of  over  $600,000  each. 

The  6  chicory  factories  of  the  State  in  1902  employed  an  aggregate 
of  123  persons  at  average  wages  of  $1.66  per  day  each.  The  6  flax 
mills  manufactured  1,950  tons  and  gave  employment  to  185  persons. 
The  2  silk  mills  gave  employment  to  650  and  225  persons,  respectively, 
and  the  featherbone  industry  gave  employment  to  225  persons  whose 
monthly  pay  roll  aggregated  about  $7,000. 

C!oAL  Mines. — During  1902  the  number  of  coal  mines  in  operation 
each  month  averaged  21,  which  employed  an  average  of  1,415  i)ersons 
per  day.  The  average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day  was  7.7,  and 
of  days  per  month  21.3.  The  average  daily  earnings  of  employees 
amounted  to  $2.75,  the  range  being  from  $1.54  to  $2.96.  The  amount 
of  coal  mined  was  869,228  tons,  at  an  average  cost  for  mining  of  $1.44 
per  ton.  Accounts  are  given  of  23  accidents  that  were  reported  to  the 
mine  inspector  within  the  year. 

Strikes. — Accounts  are  given  of  the  various  labor  troubles  that 
occurred  in  the  State  during  1902,  the  greatest  of  which  was  in  the 
coal-mining  industry,  the  mines  being  practically  at  a  standstill  for 
over  three  months.     No  summaries  of  strikes  are  given. 

MiscELiANEOUS. — In  this  chapter  appears  a  reproduction  of  the  laws 
creating  the  Michigan  bureau  of  labor  and  the  several  lalK)r  laws  gov- 
erning factor}'  inspection,  etc. ;  also  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  child-labor 
laws  of  various  States. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Repfprt  of  the  Bureau  of  Lal>or  and  Printing  of  the 
State  of  North  Cat^>lma^  frr  the  year  1902.  H.  B.  Varner,  Com- 
missioner,    viii,  365  pp. 

The  eight  chapters  constituting  this  report  treat  of  the  following 
subjects:  Agricultural  statistic^s,  94  page^;  miscellaneous  fa(*tories,  46 
pages;  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  42  pages;  furniture  fac^tories,  14 
pages;  newspapers,  44  pages;  trades,  72  pages;  railroad  employees, 
7  pages;  manufacturing  enterprises,  38  pages.  In  connection  with  a 
numl)er  of  these  subjects  letters  are  published  expressing  the  views  of 
the  corres{x>ndents  of  the  bureau  on  matters  of  interest  to  labor, 
including  compulsory  education,  child  lalx>r,  a  shorter  working  day, 
etc.  The  report  concludes  with  a  directory  of  the  bureaus  of  labor  in 
the  United  States. 
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Agricuctural  Statistics. — Returns  were  secured  by  corrospond- 
eoce  with  representative  farmers  in  every  county  of  the  State.  The 
following  summary  indicates  the  scope  of  the  inquiry:  Value  of  land 
has  increased  in  65  counties,  decreased  in  2,  and  in  30  there  h&s  been 
DO  change;  69  counties  report  tendency  to  smaller  farms,  9  to  larger, 
and  19  no  change.  In  72  counties  labor  is  reported  scarce,  in  22 
plenty,  and  in  3  abundant;  J>3  counties  report  negro  labor  unreliable, 
2  reliable,  and  2  no  negro  labor;  56  counties  report  employment  as 
being  regular  and  41  as  l)eing  irregular.  Increased  cost  of  living  is 
reported  in  95  counties  and  in  2  no  increase;  57  counties  report 
increa.se  of  wages  and  40  no  increase.  Monthly  wages  of  farm  labor- 
ers are,  for  men,  from  $9.72  to  $15.49;  for  women,  lj>6. 61  to  $10.08;  for 
children,  an  average  of  $5.57.  Average  cost  of  producing  cotton  is 
|27;57  per  500-pound  bale  in  68  counties;  75  counties  produce  wheat, 
at  an  average  cost  of  $0.68  per  bushel;  96  corn,  at  $0.46  per  bushel;  92 
oats,  at  $0.33  per  bushel,  and  58  tobacco,  at  $6.44  per  1(X)  pounds. 
The  market  price  of  cotton  averages  $43.45  per  500-pound  bale;  of 
wheat,  $0.91  per  bushel;  of  corn,  $0.88  per  bushel;  of  oats,  $0.55  per 
bushel,  and  of  tobacco,  $12.42  per  100  pounds.  Eighty  per  cent  of 
the  farmers  reporting  favor  a  compulsory  education  law. 

Miscellaneous  Factories. — Tables  are  presented  showing  condi- 
tions in  268  factories,  exclusive  of  furniture  and  tobacco  factories  and 
textile  mills.  Capital  stock,  horsepower,  time  in  operation,  hours  of 
labor,  wages,  number  of  employees,  etc.,  are  shown  for  the  various 
establishments,  and  inquiry  is  also  made  &s  to  child  lal)or  and  compul- 
aory  education.  The  number  of  employees  reported  is  9,630,  of  whom 
^n  are  under  14  \'ear8  of  age.  The  average  length  of  a  day's  work  is 
1«>J  hours,  and  $1.95  the  highest  and  $0.70  the  lowest  average  daily 
wages  reported.  Wages  are  paid  weekly  in  63  |>er  cent  of  the  estab- 
lishments; 60  per  cent  report  an  increase  of  wages;  86  per  cent  oppose 
the  employment  of  children  under  14  years  of  age,  and  14  per  cent 
favor  such  employment.  Compulsory  education  is  favored  by  86  per 
cent  and  opposed  by  14  per  cent.  Of  adult  employees,  80  per  cent 
read  and  write,  and  of  children,  96  per  cent. 

Cotton  and  Woolen  Mills. — This  report  ends  with  June  30, 1902, 
and  covers  276  mills,  operating  1,743,431  spindles,  38,501  looms,  and 
3.2^1  mac^hines,  using  in  all  73,825  horsepower.  Of  these  mills,  220 
are  devoted  to  cotton  manufacture.  The  number  of  employees  is 
4«i,5»>9,  of  whom  23,011  are  males,  22,629  females,  and  929  children 
under  12  years  of  age.  There  are  109,781  i)ersons  dependent  on  the 
mills  for  a  livelihood.  Of  the  adult  operatives,  84  per  cent  can  read 
and  write;  of  the  (*hildren,  71  per  cent.  Hours  of  labor  range  from 
10  to  12  per  day.  The  highest  average  wages  jwr  day  for  operatives 
are  $1.90  for  men  and  $0.94  for  women.  The  lowest  average  wages 
per  day  are  $0.58  for  men  and  $0.45  for  women.  The  wages  of  children 
aver^^  $0.85  per  day. 
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The  growth  of  cotton  manufacturmg  in  North  Carolina  since  1840 
is  shown  in  the  statement  following: 

GROWTH  OF  COTTON  MANUFACTrRING,  1H40  TO  1902. 


Year. 


1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1902 


MillH. 

■ 

SpindleM. 

Loomn. 

2r> 

47,900 

700 

28 

40.000 

800 

39 

41,900 

800 

88 

39.900 

600 

49 

92,400 

1,800 

91 

337,000 

7,300 

186 

1,297,771 

29,689 

220 

1 

1,743,431 

38,501 

Operatives. 


1.200 
l,fi()0 
1,S00 
l,fi00 
3.300 
8,700 
38.^.37 
46,569 


Furniture  Factories. — The  furniture  industry  of  the  State  has 
grown  so  rapidly  during  the  past  few  years  that  a  separate  chapter 
is  devoted  to  it  in  this  report.  Returns  were  received  from  106  fac- 
tories with  4,095  employees.  The  highest  average  daily  pay  for  adults 
is  ^2.02;  the  lowest,  $0.66;  the  pay  of  children,  $0.36.  Of  factories 
reporting,  20  per  cent  pay  weekly,  67  per  cent  biweekly,  and  13  per 
cent  monthly;  86  per  cent  report  increase  of  wages,  and  14  percent 
no  change.  Of  employees,  86  per  cent  read  and  write.  Relative  to 
employment  of  children  under  14  years  of  age,  80  per  cent  of  the 
manufacturers  oppose  such  employment,  while  20  per  cent  favor  it; 
92  per  cent  favor  compulsory  education,  and  8  per  cent  oppose  it. 

Trades. — The  facts  presented  in  this  chapter  were  secured  from 
representative  men  in  the  different  trades  and  give  the  conditions 
existing  throughout  the  State.  Of  the  wage-earners  making  returns, 
23  per  cent  report  an  increase  of  wages,  12  per  cent  a  decrea.se,  and 
65  per  cent  no  change;  65  per  cent  make  full  time,  32  per  cent  part 
time,  and  3  per  cent  make  no  report;  93  per  cent  report  cost  of  living 
increased,  and  7  per  cent  no  increase;  50  per  cent  favor  a  10-hour  day, 
37  per  cent  an  8-hour  day,  11  percent  a  9-hour  day,  and  2  per  cent  an 
11-hour  day;  93  per  cent  favor  compulsory  education,  and  7  per  cent 
oppose  it. 

Railroad  EMPiiOYEES. — The  number  of  railroad  employees  in  the 
State  is  reported  at  11,157,  exclusive  of  officers  and  office  employees. 
The  table  following  gives  number  and  average  wages  for  the  various 
occupations: 

fMMTPATlONH  AND  AVKRACiK  DAILY  WAGER  OF  RAILROAD  KMPU>YEEH,  1902. 


( >cctipationM. 


I 


NuinU>r. 


Avcrsffc 
daily 


Station  ai^entft 

Other  station  men 

En^neen 

Firemen 

Conducton 

Other  trainmen... 
MachiniBtM 


Occupationii. 


fi09 

•0.H8    ' 

1.306 

1.06 

448 

2.  Ih 

601 

1.17 

801 

2.19 

770 

.97 

1 

2.21  j 

Carpenter* 

Otherehopmen 

Section  foremen 

Other  trackmen 

Switch,  flaff.  and  watch  men. 

Telegraph  opera  ton 

Other  employees 


Number. 


468 
1,044 

602 
S.12S 

868 

2BS 
l.OM 


Average 

daily 

wagea. 


n.6» 

L16 
L87 
.76 
L02 
L37 
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Daring  the  year  29  employees  were  killed  and  414  injured,  result- 
ing from  the  movement  of  trains;  and  4  killed  and  448  injured  from 
other  causes  than  the  movement  of  trains. 

Manufacturing  Enterprises. — ^This  is  a  directory  by  counties  of 
the  manufacturing  enterprises  of  the  State,  showing  the  town  where 
kxaited  and  the  product  turned  out. 

OHIO. 

Twenty-^ixth  Anrvual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistws  of  the 
StaU  of  Ohio^  for  the  year  1902.  M.  D.  Ratchford,  Commissioner. 
SOS  pp. 

The  report  presents  the  following  subjects:  Laws  governing  the 
labor  bureau,  and  recent  Ohio  laws  and  court  decisions  relating  to 
labor,  66  pages;  manufactures,  363  pages;  working  women,  324  pages; 
free  public  employment  offices,  19  pages;  list  of  bureaus  of  labor  in 
the  United  States,  2  pages. 

Manufactures. — Statistics  for  1901  are  given  showing,  by  indus- 
tries, number  of  establishments  reported,  value  of  goods  manufactured 
tod  sold,  value  of  materials  used,  value  of  manufactured  goods  and 
materials  on  hand  January  1,  1902,  with  capital  invested;  amount  paid 
in  wages  during  1901,  and  number  employed  and  salaries  of  office 
help;  number  of  males  and  females  employed  each  month,  and  monthly 
averages  of  males  and  females  for  1901;  also,  by  occupations,  the  num- 
ber employed,  atnd  the  average  days  worked,  average  daily  wages, 
average  ^'early  earnings,  and  average  hours  of  daily  labor  for  1901. 

These  statistics  are  shown  for  each  of  the  five  principal  cities,  for 
the  towns  and  villages,  and  by  totals  for  the  State.  Comparisons 
between  1900  and  1901  are  also  made. 

The  summary  following  presents,  for  1901,  the  principal  data  for  ten 
of  the  leading  industries  and  for  all  industries: 

STATISTICS  OF  MANUFACTTTRE8.  1901. 


IfMlutries. 


Afmraltuxml  implcmento 

Biou  ut^  rboes 

CkrrMfcii  and  waf(on8 . . . 

CiBMH 

Clotliiny 

Floartoic-miU  products.. 

Voandrx  *nd  mAchixie- 
ibop  pmdncti,  and 
Btchineiy 

furniture 

PriBtiiif  and  binding  -  •  ■ 

fiiflel.  mm,  and  tin 

All  industries 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

42 

66 

240 

!       328 

222 

108 

466 
181 

sn 

72 

Capital 
invested. 

Stock 
used. 

Value  of 
product. 

Wages 
paid. 

Employ- 
ees. 

19,799,060 
6,477,079 
8,006,616 
2,812,046 
9,638.767 
8,686,868 

60.266,448 

7,291,767 

14,238.116 

34,437,626 

86,467,232 
11,684,168 
8,186,712 
8,209,062 
13,196,674 
20,717,881 

31,606,460 
3.668.464 
4.361,424 

22,963.096 

111,676,846 
19,360,046 
16,663,862 
8,228,696 
22,866,724 
24,325,941 

75,839,292 

8,654,975 

11,014,086 

83,649,999 

12,723,913 
4,201,289 
3,861,544 
2.086.675 
4,838,191 
1,070.261 

21,996,060 
2,408.207 
3,664,336 

19,681,963 

5,280 
13.023 

7,371 

6.800 
11,180 

2,459 

42,871 
6,264 
8,129 

30,940 

6,829 

458,461,670 

280,817,082 

598,332,713 

134,662.008 

284,028 

Average 

annual 

earnings. 

8615.89 
322.60 
623.88 
806.86 
482.76 
436.24 


513.06 
883.66 
460.77 
686.18 


474.12 


Of  the  10  industries  considered  in  the  above  table  the  steel,  iron, 
and  tin  industry  shows  the  highest  average  annual  earnings,  the  amount 
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being  $636.13,  while  the  cigar  industry  8how8  the  lowest,  namely, 
$306.86.  The  average  for  6,329  establishments  in  the  State  was 
$4:74.12.  During  1901  there  were  46,286  persons  who  received  an 
average  advance  in  wages  of  8.4  per  cent,  or  an  aggregate  of  $1,843,402, 
while  1,251  persons  suffered  an  average  reduction  of  6.2  per  cent,  or 
an  aggregate  of  $26,774. 

Working  Women. — The  information  presented  under  this  head  is  a 
continuation  of  an  investigation  reported  upon  in  the  previous  annual 
report.  The  prior  inquiry  related  to  the  cities  of  Cleveland,  Cincin- 
nati, and  Columbus,  while  the  present  canvass  covers  sixteen  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  State.  Returns  are  published  showing,  for  7,825 
working  women  in  1901,  occupations,  nativity,  ago,  weeks  of  employ- 
ment, weeks  of  idleness  by  causes,  weekly  wages  and  income,  living 
expenses,  number  of  dependents,  and  average  weekly  savings.  Of  the 
7,825  women  interviewed,  7,558  were  of  American  nativity,  the  next 
largest  number  being  171  of  German  nativity.  The  average  age  was 
22  years,  1,982  being  under  18  years  of  age,  4,241  between  18  and  25, 
and  1,602  over  25  years  old.  The  average  number  of  weeks  of  employ- 
ment at  present  occupation  was  40.5,  and  at  other  occupations  5.4. 
Weekly  hours  of  labor  averaged  57.6,  and  wages  $4.94.  Expenses  per 
week  averaged  $2.55  for  board  and  lodging,  $0.03  for  rent,  light,  and 
heat,  $1.41  for  clothing,  and  $1.23  for  other  necessaries.  Their  aver- 
age weekly  savings  were  $0.12.(*')  The  total  number  of  dependents 
was  930.  Brief  text  reports  are  also  given  relative  to  the  conditions 
in  the  industries  employing  women. 

Free  Public  Employment  Offices. — Brief  text  reports  from  the 
superintendents  of  the  five  offices,  tables  showing  the  work  done  by 
each  office  from  the  date  of  its  organization,  and  reports  of  the  opera- 
tions of  each  office  for  each  month  of  the  year  1902,  with  totals  for  the 
year,  are  found  under  this  head. 

The  following  table  shows  the  operations  of  the  five  free  public 
employment  offices  of  the  State  for  the  year  1902: 

OPERATIONS  OF  FREE  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES,  1902. 


Cleveland 
Columbui*. 
(Hneinnati 
Davton  ... 
TokHlo 


Total. 


City. 


Situations  wanted. 

Help  wanted. 

Positioiw 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males.   1 

8,411 
1.6W 
8,204 

8,0^ 

2,890 
l,4i8 
2,116 
2,401 
2.872 

4,6H6 
2,489 
2,564 
4,472 
8,918 

2,819 
2,856 
2,846 
7,194 
2,926 

I 

2,606 
1.447 
2,410 
8,147 
2.7M 

16pl57 

1 

10,811 

17,974 

18,689 

12,814 

1.933 
1,417 
1,767 
2.0W 
1.917 


9.114 


oFor  living  expenses  the  averages  were  based  upon  the  number  of  persons  only 
who  reporteil  under  that  head,  while  the  averages  for  wages  were  based  upon  the 
whole  number  of  persons  canvassed,  hence  the  discrepancy  between  expenses  and 
wages. 
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Dorini;  1902  thoro  were  3,522  more  males  who  applied  for  situations 
than  in  1901,  and  123  more  females;  the  applications  in  1902  for  male 
help  wanted  exceeded  those  in  1901  by  6,247,  and  those  for  female 
help  wanted  by  2,092;  the  positions  secured  in  1902  for  males  exceeded 
tho6e  secured  in  1901  by  4,159,  and  those  secured  for  females  by  432. 

Since  the  or^nization  in  1890  of  the  five  free  public  employment 
offices  there  has  been  a  total  of  343,865  applications  for  situations 
wanted,  274,511  applications  for  help  wanted,  and  187,279  positions 
secured.  Of  applications  for  situations  54.5  per  cent  were  filled,  and 
of  applications  for  help  wanted  68.2  per  cent  were  filled. 
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REPORTS  OF  STATE  BOARDS  OF  ARBITRATION. 

COLORADO. 

Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration,     November 
15,  1902.     John  F.  Harley,  Secretary.     55  pp. 

The.  work  of  the  board  during  the  year  covered  by  the  report  was 
seriously  hampered  by  the  opinion  of  the  attorney -general  of  the  State, 
handed  down  October  28,  1901,  to  the  effect  that  the  board  had  "no 
power  to  enforce  obedience  to  its  subpoenas,  or  to  punish  a  refusal  to 
testify;  and  furthermore,  had  no  power  to  enforce  its  decisions."' 

The  act  of  1897,  creating  the  State  board  of  arbitration  is  reproduced, 
together  with  certain  amendments  suggested  by  the  board  to  the  legis- 
lature, which  are  designed  to  remedy  the  above  defects  in  the  law. 
During  the  year  only  four  cases  were  brought  before  the  board. 

ILLINOIS. 

Seveyith  Annual  Report  of  tJie  State  Board  of  Arbitration.     July  1, 
1902.     J.  McCan  Davis,  Secretary.     275  pp. 

During  the  year  covered  by  this  report  30  disputes  in  various  forms 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  board,  28  of  which  were  strikes,  1  a 
lockout,  and  1  a  jurisdictional  dispute  between  lalx>r  unions.  The 
adjustmcmts  brought  about  through  the  good  offices  of  the  board  are 
reported  to  have  affected  from  15,000  to  20,000  working  people,  and 
to  have  saved  to  employers,  employees,  and  the  general  public,  a  sum 
simounting  in  the  aggregate  to  several  millions  of  dollars.  The  most 
effective  and  satisfac*tory  work  of  the  board  was  done  as  a  board  of 
conciliation  rather  than  as  one  of  arbitration. 

In  an  appendix  are  extnurts  from  the  report  of  the  United  States 
Industrial  Commission  relating  to  collective  bargaining,  conciliation, 
and  arbitration,  a  digest  of  State  and  national  laws,  establishing  State 
boards  of  arbitration  and  providing  for  local  boards  of  arbitration, 
with  a  summary  of  the  working  of  such  boards,  and  a  circular  of 
information  prepared  by  the  board  relative  to  its  powers  and  duties. 
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INDIANA. 

SttYjnd  and  Third  Jiiefinial  Rep&rts  of  the  Lalnfr  Commwsion^  for  the 
ytars  IHOO-IOOO  and  1901-2.  L.  P.  McCormack  and  B.  Frank 
Schniid,  CommuMioncrs.     150  pp.;  127  pp. 

The  al)ove  report*  consist  of  a  resuni^  of  the  experience  and  work 
of  the  commission,  a  detailed  statement  of  each  of  the  investigations 
and  setth'ments  made,  and  a  reproduction  of  the  law  creating  the  labor 
i*onimission. 

During  the  biennial  period  1899-1900  the  commission  made  46  inves- 
tigations and  settlements,  and  during  the  biennial  period  1901-2 
it  made  38  investigations  and  settlements.  The  work  of  the  commis- 
sion has  been  generally  satisfactory  to  both  employers  and  employees. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

ScrtfTittenih  Aritntal  Rep<yrt  of  the  State  Board  of  Conciliation  aiid 
Aihitration^for  the  year  ending  December  31^  1902.  B.  F.  Supple, 
Secretary.     331  pp. 

In  this  report  a  review  of  the  year's  work  of  the  board  is  followed 
hv  a  detailed  account  of  its  proceedings  in  eac^h  of  193  controversies 
that  iTime  to  \\a  notice.  In  general  the  work  of  the  board  may  be 
classitied  under  three  heads,  which  relate  (1)  to  the  formation  of  trade 
tgrec»ments  or  collective  Imrgaining;  (2)  to  arbitmtion  cases,  where 
points  in  dispute  are  left  to  the  decision  of  the  l)oard;  and  (3)  to  con- 
ciliation cases,  in  which,  by  mediation  between  the  parties  to  a  contro- 
versy threatened  or  existing,  the  board  endeavors  to  bring  them 
together  on  some  common  ground.  As  the  pu})lic  })ecomes  more 
familiar  with  its  work  there  is  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  the 
services  of  the  l)oard. 

NEW  YORK. 

F'tfft'enth  Aunu^d  Report  of  the  Board  of  Mediatimi  and  Arbitration, 
1SM)1.     John  McMackin,  Commissicner.     424  pp. 

This  report  contains  an  account  of  the  labor  disputes  within  the 
State  for  the  nine  months  ending  Septeml)er  30,  1901,  together  with 
full  particulars  of  the  more  imi)ortant  disputes  within  the  period,  the 
text  of  agreements  and  awards  terminating  disputes,  and  a  reprint  of 
the  arbitration  laws  of  various  States  and  foreign  countries.  There 
are  ako,  reproduced  from  the  Sixteenth  Annual  KeiK)rt  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  I^abor,  statistics  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in 
New  York  State  for  the  twenty -year  period  1881  to  19(X),  and  the 
re|K>rt  of  the  New  South  Wales  conunission  of  inquiry  into  the  work- 
ing of  the  Now  Zealand  compulsory  conciliation  and  arbitration  law* 
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During  the  nine  months  covered  by  the  report  there  were  within 
the  State  126  labor  disputes,  involving  649  establishments  and  44,943 
employees,  or  71.9  per  cent  of  the  62,536  employed  before  the  dis- 
putes. Nearly  one-half  of  the  employees  involved,  or  22,097,  were 
active  participants  in  the  strikes  and  lockouts,  while  the  remaining 
22,846  were  thrown  out  of  employment  as  a  result  of  the  disputes.  Of 
the  649  establishments  affected,  504  suspended  work  entirely  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period.  The  aggregate  working  days  lost  by 
employees  was  815,097,  of  which  497,596  days  were  lost  by  those 
directly  affected  and  317,501  days  by  those  indirectly  affected. 

Considering  industries,  the  greatest  number  of  disputes  was  in 
metals,  machinery,  etc.,  it  being  40,  followed  by  28  disputes  in  the 
building  trades  and  18  in  the  clothing  industry.  Increase  of  wages 
was  the  cause  of  45  disputes,  hours  of  labor  31,  and  trade  unionism  27. 
Of  results  of  disputes,  48  were  in  favor  of  employees,  53  in  favor  of 
employers,  and  25  were  compromised. 

The  mode  of  settlement  of  the  disputes  reported  was  as  follows: 

MODE  OF  SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES  FOR  THE  NINE  MONTHS  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  80, 

1901. 


Mode  of  settlement. 


Direct  ncgotUtionfl 

Return  to  work  on  employen'  terma. 

Replacement  of  worken 

Clofdng  of  works 

Mediation  and  conciliation 

A  rbl  tration 

otherwise 

Total 


Number  of 
disputes. 


72 
24 
22 
1 
4 
2 
1 


126 


Employees 
involve<l. 


17,042 

12.004 

1,1W 

119 

1.482 

12.670 

446 

44,94S 


It  is  seen  from  the  above  that  direct  negotiation  of  the  parties  was 
the  most  fi-equent  method  of  settlement,  72  disputes,  embracing  38 
per  cent  of  the  workers,  being  terminated  in  that  way.  The  other  two 
forms  of  negotiation  (mediation  or  conciliation  and  arbitration)  were 
the  means  of  settlement  in  but  6  cases.  The  number  involved,  how- 
ever, in  these  6  cases  is  large,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  bricklayers 
and  masons'  strike  in  New  York  City,  which  involved  12,500  men,  was 
arbitrated.  In  24  disputes,  involving  12,004  workers,  the  employees 
gave  up  the  fight  and  returned  to  work  on  the  employers'  terms,  while 
in  22  disputes,  involving  1,180  workers,  the  employees  were  replac^^d 
by  others. 

OHIO. 

Eighth  and  Ninth  Annual  Reports  of  the  State  lioanl  of  A^itnitum 
f<rr  the  years  endmi/  December  31^  1900  and  1901.  Joseph  Bishop, 
Secretar}'.     131  pp;  103  pp. 

These  reports  contain  detailed  accounts  of  13  cases  of  dispute  which 
were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  board  daring  the  yeur  1900  and 
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19  cases  daring  the  year  1901.  The  greater  portion  of  these  disputes 
were  strikes  or  lockouts,  while  the  others  were  settled  before  reach- 
mg  that  stage,  either  through  the  efforts  of  the  board  or  otherwise. 
b  the  eighth  annual  report  are  reproduced  the  arbitration  laws  of  the 
Tiricnis  States  and  a  proposed  bill  for  the  amendment  and  revision  of 
die  Ohio  law. 

WISCONSIN. 

Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Arfyitraiion  and  Conciliation 
far  the  years  1899  and  1900.     G.  E.  Willott,  Secretary.     112  pp. 


report  contains  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  board  during  the 
years  1899  and  1900,  a  detailed  account  of  each  case  considered,  and 
reproductions  of  the  conciliation  and  arbitration  laws  of  Wisconsin  and 
other  States. 

The  28  controversies  of  which  the  board  took  cognizance  during  the 
two  years  included  in  this  report  involved  more  or  less  directly  em- 
ployees whose  yearly  earnings  were  estimated  at  $3,000,000.  The 
^gtegi^  earnings  under  ordinary  conditions  of  the  establishments 
ioFolved  were  estimated  at  about  $10,000,000.  The  total  expenses 
incurred  by  the  board  during  the  two  years  amounted  to  $1,746.98. 


BECEH T  FOREIGN  STATISTICAL  PTJBLICATIOHS. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Statist ia<  of  jyroeeedings  under  tJie  Workrnen^M  Compermation  Act^  1897^ 
and  tlie  Employer^  Liahility  Acty  1880,  duriitg  the  year  1900,  39  pp. 
(Published  by  the  Home  Office.) 

This  report  ('X)ntains  such  statistical  information  as  the  Home  Office 
could  collect  with  reference  to  the  workings  of  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation act,  1897,  and  the  employers'  liability  act,  1880,  during  the 
year  1900.  It  shows  for  each  of  the  countries,  England  and  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  statistics  regarding  the  cases  of  arbitration  under 
the  workmen's  compensation  act  in  the  county  and  sheriff  courts  and 
memoranda  registered  in  the  same,  the  number  and  results  of  actions 
in  count}'  and  sheriff  courts  under  the  employers'  liability  act,  *statis- 
ties  of  the  proceedings  of  each  court,  appeals  to  higher  courts  under 
each  act,  and  a  list  of  appeals  under  the  workmen's  compensation  act. 
As  these  statistics  cover  only  cases  which  have  come  before  the  cx)urts, 
they  IcAve  untouched  the  great  body  of  cases  in  which  compensation 
was  settled  by  agreement  and  by  informal  arbitration. 

In  England  and  Wales,  during  the  year  1900,  under  the  workmen's 
com{)ensation  act,  1,145  cases  were  dealt  with  by  county  court  judges 
and  count}'  court  arbitrators,  as  compared  with  999  in  the  previous  year. 
The  number  decided  by  judges  increased  from  828  to  1,04(>,  while  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  it  was  necessaiy  to  appoint  a  spec*ial  arbi- 
trator had  fallen  from  98  to  29,  and  70  cases  were  settletl  by  acceptance 
of  money  jmid  into  court.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  407  cases 
which  were  either  withdrawn,  settled  out  of  court,  or  otherwise*  dis- 
posed of. 

Of  the  claims  for  compensation  cases  finally  settled  within  the  courts 
867  cases  wore  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  and  194  in  favor  of  the  defend- 
ant. The  award  in  331  cases  was  a  lump  sum,  and  in  536  cases  a  weekly 
payment.  Compensation  in  248  ceases  was  awarded  on  a<*coimtof  death. 
Omitting  3  ceases  in  which  the  deceased  left  no  deix^ndents,  there 
remains  245  cases  in  which  compensation  amounting  to  X40,042  13s. 
lid.  ($194,867.78)  was  awarded  to  the  dependents,  or  an  average  in 
each  case  of  £163  8s.  9d.  (J795.37).  With  regard  to  the  awards  of 
compensation  for  the  619  cases  of  injury,  in  83  cases  the  compensation 
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in  a  lump  sum,  averaging  £39  38.  lid.  ($190.75)  per  ca.se,  and  in 
53i>  casort  ii  weekly  8Uin  was  assigned,  3(K)  lx»ing  ciiho8  of  total  and 
S-Uy  i^sos  of  partial  disability.  The  average  weekly  allowance  in  the 
former  was  lis.  Od.  ($2.80),  and  in  the  latter  lOs.  9d.  ($2.62). 

The  cases  in  which  memoranda  were  registered  in  county  courts 
numl>ered  1,253,  of  which  1,188  were  settled  by  agreement,  40  })y  com- 
mitters and  25  li}*  agreed  arbitrator.  There  wens  116  cases  of  death, 
♦'i^O  of  total  disability,  and  532  of  partial  disability.  The  average 
award  to  dependents  in  case  of  death  was  £171  14s.  2d.  ($835.62),  the 
average  wtHikly  payment  in  case  of  total  disability  14s.  3d.  (;^3.47), 
and  in  ease  of  partial  disability  13s.  Id.  ($3.  IS). 

During  the  year  1900  the  cases  under  the  emj)loyers'  liability  act  in 
county  courts  numl)ered  511,  of  which  158  resulted  in  favor  of  the  plain- 
tiff, 74  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  2  were  removed  to  a  higher  court,  and 
277  were  otherwise  disposed  of.  The  damages  awarded  amounted  to 
111,196  1.3s.  6d.  (§54,488.62),  the  average  in  case  of  death  lieing  £158 
16s.  7d.  ($772.94). 

The  number  of  cases  under  the  workmen's  compensation  act  carried 
to  the  court  of  appeal  was  9o,  of  which  31  were  appeals  hy  workmen 
and  59  by  employers.  There  were  7  appeals  to  the  House  of  I^)rds, 
6  hy  workmen  and  1  bj'  emplo3'ers.  Under  the  employers'  liability 
act  then*  were  15  appeals  to  the  high  court  of  justice,  6  by  workmen 
and  9  >>y  employers. 

Up  to  l)eceml)er  31,  IJKH),  49  compensation  schemes  luui  teen  certi- 
fied by  the  registrar  of  friendly  societies,  affecting  132,009  workmen. 
These  were  distributed  among  the  following  industries:  Kiiilways,  2 
schemes^  affecting  41,174  workmen;  factories,  is  schemes,  affecting 
16,4!»4  workmen;  mines,  2S  st^hemes,  affecting  7li,s71  workmen;  (|uar- 
ries,  1  scheme,  affecting  470  workmen. 

In  IJMX)  there  were  2,314  deaths  by  accident  in  niilways,  factories, 
mines,  and  quarries.  Of  claims  for  comixMisation  i^27  cases,  or  14  jH^r 
cent  of  all  deaths,  were  brought  before  the  counly  courts,  1308  being 
under  the  workmen's  com)x^nsation  act  and  It*  under  the  employers'' 
liability  act.  As  regards  claims  for  injurv,  it  is  In^lieved  that  the  luim- 
lier  of  litigated  cases  was  less  than  1  })er  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
(■a-^es  in  which  com))ensation  was  payable.  Therefore,  the  cases  which 
»-«ime  lH»fore  the  courts  represent  })ut  a  small  pro|)ortioM  of  those  in 
which  com|)ensation  is  |>aid  under  the  acts;  the  great  majority  are 
Mettled  by  agreement,  and  only  a  small  pc»rcentage  are  carried  to  formal 
arhitration. 

In  Scotland,  of  the  307  cases  under  the  workmen's  compensation 
a«'t  during  11*00  coming  before  the  sheriff  courts,  liU  were  decided  by 
award  of  the  judge  and  116  were  withdrawn  or  oth(»rwise  settled  out 
of  (*ourt.     Of  the  191  cases  settled  in  court,  136  were  in  favor  of  the 
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plaintiff,  63  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  and  2  were  cases  at  avizandum. 
The  amount  of  compensation  awarded  in  tlie  136  cases  in  favor  of 
plaintiff  was  a  lump  sum  of  £5,669  18s.  lid.  ($27,592.79)  for  47  cases, 
and  a  total  weekly  payment  of  £47  5s.  8}d.  ($230.12)  for  89  cases. 
There  were  73  case^  in  which  memoranda  were  registered  in  the  slieriff 
courts;  of  these  70  were  settled  by  agreement  and  3  by  agreed  ar})i- 
trator.  Lump  sums  aggregating  £3,975  28.  lOd.  ($19,345.03)  wore 
awarded  in  28  cases,  and  in  45  cases  the  awards  were  for  a  total  weekly 
sum  of  £27  78.  8d.  ($133.26). 

Of  the  139  cases  under  the  employers'  liability  act  coming  before 
the  sheriff  CDurts  during  1900,  6  were  decided  in  favor  of  the  plaiiitiff, 
20  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  13  were  removed  to  a  higher  court,  and 
100  were  othei-wise  disposed  of.  Damages  aggregating  £322  ($1,567) 
were  awarded  in  the  6  cases  in  favor  of  plaintiff. 

There  were  32  cases  of  appeal  to  the  court  of  session  under  the  work- 
men's compensation  act,  12  by  workmen  and  20  by  employers,  and  50 
cases  under  the  emplo3'er8'  liability  act,  47  by  workmen  and  3  by 
employers. 

In  Ireland,  of  the  83  cases  under  the  workmen's  compensation  act 
during  1900  coming  before  the  county  courts,  74  were  decided  by 
award  of  the  judge,  1  by  the  acceptance  of  money  paid  into  court, 
and  8  were  otherwise  disposed  of.  Of  the  75  (rases  settled  in  court, 
47  w^ere  for  the  plaintiff  and  28  for  the  defendant.  The  amount  of 
compensation  awarded  in  the  47  cases  in  favor  of  plaintiff  was  a  lump 
sum  of  £1,790  48.  8d.  ($8,712.17)  for  23  cases  and  a  total  weekly  pay- 
ment of  £10  lid.  ($48.89)  for  24  cases.  There  were  23  cases  in  which 
memoranda  were  registered,  all  of  which  were  settled  by  agreement. 
Lump  sums  aggregating  £500  ($2,433.25)  were  awarded  in  9  cases,  and 
in  14  the  awards  were  for  a  total  weekly  sum  of  £7  6s.  lid.  ($35.75). 

Of  the  19  cases  under  the  employers'  liability  act  coming  l>efore 
the  county  courts  during  1900,  13  were  decided  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff,  3  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  and  3  were  otherwise  disposed 
of.  Damages  aggregating  £471  ($2,292.12)  were  awarded  in  the  13 
cases  in  favor  of  plaintiff. 

There  were  6  cases  of  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeal  under  the 
w^orkmen\s  compensation  act,  5  by  workmen  and  1  by  employers,  and 
6  cases  to  the  high  court  of  justice  under  the  employers'  liability  act, 
all  being  by  workmen. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  teases  in  the  United  King- 
dom coming  before  the  county  and  sheriff  courts  under  the  workmen's 
compensation  act,  1897,  and  the  employers'  liability  act,  1880,  during 
1900,  classified  according  to  the  nature  of  the  employment  of  the 
persons  concerned: 
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CASES  DUEIXG  1900  COMINQ  BEFORE  THE  COUNTY  AND  SHERIFF  COURTS  UNDER  THE 
WORKM£N*S  COMPENSATION  ACT.  18»7.  AND  THE  EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  ACT,  1880. 


N«tare  of  emidojinent. 


BaiJw«j' 

Farton- 

Vine 

Qnarrj /.- 

Eairintferinfr  work 

Bofldinii: 

iMhtt 


Caaos  under  workmen's  compcnim- 
tion  act,  1897. 


England 

and 
Wales. 


Scot- 
land. 


157 
7M 
2n 
43 
166 
151 


ToUl. 


1,552 


42 
119 
59 
2 
45 
40 


Ireland. 


6 
51 
6 
2 
7 
11 


907 


83 


Cases  under   employers'  liability 
act,  1880. 


United  England 


King 
dom 


205 

934 

336 

47 

218 
202 


and 
Wales. 


Scot- 
land. 


!  United 
Ireland.  I    Klng- 
I    dom. 


9 

260 

8 

1 

41 

129 

63 


8 

17 

64 

2 

326 

7 

15 

2 

1 

4 

13 

11 

65 

29 

4 

1G2 

16 

1 

80 

1,»42 


511 


139 


19 


669 


Since  1898. there  has  been  a  faUing  off  in  the  number  of  cases  under 
the  employers'  liability  act  as  a  result  of  the  new  rights  given  by  the 
worknien^s  compensation  act. 

yifit/t  and  Tenth  Aimual  Reports  on  Changes  in  Hates  of  Wages  and 
I  fours  of  Labor  in  the  United  Kingdom  ^  1901  and  190^,  Ixxxv, 
77  pp. ;  Ixxxiv,  54  pp.  (Published  by  the  Lal)or  Department  of  the 
British  Board  of  Trade.) 

The:^  arc  the  ninth  and  tenth  of  a  series  of  annual  reports  dealing 
with  the  changes  in  the  market  rates  of  wages  and  recognized  houi*s  ' 
of  lalK>r  of  working  people  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  full  week's 
work,  exclusive  of  overtime.  The  changes  of  this  chai*acter  are  shown 
in  detailed  tables  and  in  summaries  presenting  the  facts  with  regard 
to  eai*h  trade  and  group  of  trades,  classified  in  various  ways.  The 
reports*  also  contain  piece- price  lists  and  sliding  wage  scales  agreed 
upon  in  1(H)1  and  \^H  and  the  principal  amendments  to  those  which 
were  in  operation  before  the  beginning  of  each  year.  The  changes 
recorded  in  the  present  reports  are  based  upon  returns  from  emplo^^ees' 
tnd  employers'  associations,  trade  unions,  local  coiTes]:x)ndents  of  the 
department*  and  official  sources. 

In  1901,  the  first  time  since  1895,  a  decline  in  wages  was  recorded. 
In  lhi»6  an  upward  movement  !>egan  which  culminated  in  19(H),  when 
the  general  level  of  wages  stood  higher  than  in  any  other  year  for 
which  .statistics*  exist.  The  decline  in  19<)1  is  accounted  for  mainly  by 
the  fall  in  miners'  wages,  the  rise  in  which  was  the  predominant  fea- 
tun»  of  the  statistics  for  the  years  1898  to  1900.  The  fall  in  wage^  in 
this  industry  accounted  for  over  80  per  cent  of  the  total  weekly  decrease 
in  llMil.  A  considerable  decline  also  occurred  in  the  metal  trades,  but 
in  the  remaining  industries  the  net  result  for  the  year  was  a  slight 
increase*.  The  principal  feature  of  the  changes  during  1902  was  the 
fall  in  wages  in  the  coal-mining  industry.  The  reductions  in  this  indus- 
trj'  accounted  for  95  per  cent  of  the  total  decrease  recorded.     Eeduc- 
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tions  also  took  place  in  the  shipbuilding  trades.  In  the  other  groups 
of  trades  dealt  with  no  important  changes  oox*urred  during  1902,  Imt 
the  tendency  of  such  as  did  take  plao«  was,  on  the  whole,  upward. 

The  tables  following  summarize  the  principal  data  contained  in  the 
returns  for  the  years  1893  to  1902: 

CHANGES  IN   RATES  OF  WAGES,  AND  EMPLOYEES  AFFECTED,  1893  TO  1902. 


Your. 


Changcfl 

in  rates  of 

wageit. 


1803 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1896 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


706 

779 

805 

1,607 

1,518 

1,406 

1,593 

1,418 

969 

471 


Separate  indiTidual8  affected  by — 


Increases 

Decreases 

In  rates  of 

in  rates  of 

waires. 

wages. 

142,864 

256.473 

175,615 

488.  aw 

80,107 

851,895 

382,225 

167,857 

560,707 

13,855 

1,003.290 

11,865 

1,174,444 

1,132 

1,112,684 

23,010 

429,715 

492,518 

91,812 

798.041 

Changes 

leaving 
wages  same 

at  end  as 
at  beginning 

of  year. 


151, 140 

6.414 

4,956 

68,072 

22,882 

14 


92 
9,893 
5,503 


Total  indi- 
viduals 

affei'ted  by 
changes 

in  rates  of 
wages. 


549,977 

670.886 

436,958 

607.654 

597.444 

1.015.169 

1.175.576 

l,ia'i.786 

982.126 

890,356 


Average 

weekly  in- 

creaise  in 

rates  of 

wages. 


$0,112 

O.330 

n.814 

.218 

.259 

.385 

.375 

.897 

a.  406 

a.396 


a  Decrease. 


CHANGES  IN  HOURS  OF   LABOR.  AND  EMPLOYEES  AFFFXTED.  1893  TO  1902. 


Year. 


1898.. 
1H94.. 
1895.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 

lovC. . 

1899.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 


Changes 

in  hours  of 

labor. 


155 
221 
141 
245 
254 
202 
209 
158 
117 
92 


Separate  individuals 
affected  by- 


Increases 

in  hours  of 

labor. 


Decreases 

in  hount  of 

labor. 


1,530 

38,119 

128 

77.030 

1,287 

21.448 

78.616 

84.655 

1,060 

69.572 

1,277 

87,772 

2.000 

88,849 

869 

56.857 

586 

28,690 

5,524 

1,051.983 

Total  indi- 
viduals 

affected  by 
changes 

in  hours  of 
labor. 


34.649 
77,168 
22.735 
108,271 
70,682 
89.049 
85.949 
67.726 
29.276 
1,057.607 


Average 
weekly  re- 
duction in 

hours  of 
labor. 


1.99 
4.04 
1.94 

.78 
4.08 
2.10 
8.64 
4.12 
2.01 

.97 


The  data  shown  in  the  al)ove  tables,  as  well  as  in  those  immediately 
following,  do  not  include  returns  relating  to  agricultural  laborers, 
seamen^  and  railroad  employees,  which  are  sejmrately  treated  in  the 
report. 

Changes  in  Rates  of  Waoes. — ^The  969  changes  in  rates  of  wages 
during  11K)1  affected  a  total  of  932,126  working  people,  the  net  result 
being  a  reduction  in  the  weekly  wages  bill  amounting  to  £77,.*U3 
($376,390),  or  an  average  pt^r  head  of  Is.  8d.  ($0,406).  During  1JM)2 
the  471  changes  in  rates  of  wages  affected  890,356  working  j)eople, 
the  net  effect  of  all  the  changes  ])eing  a  decrease  in  weekly  wages  of 
£72,701  ($353,799),  or  an  average  per  head  of  Is.  7id.  ($0,395). 
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The  following  tabic  shows,  by  industries,  the  nunil)er  of  changes  in 
the  raten  of  wages  in  1901  and  1902,  and  the  number  of  employees 
iffectod: 

«TIAX«l"i;  IX  RATES  OF  WAGES  AND  EMPLOYEES  AFFECTEO,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  1901  AND  1902. 

1901. 


IndDfitrli 


Boiklinff 

Xiaincand  qnanying 

Mctal.engineeilns.and  shipbuilding 

TexUlc 

CWhiafr 

MMKlUnecMis 

Employwai  of  public  anthoritieii 


Changen 
inrntcfl 

of 
wages. 


Toul 


168 
153 
264 
82 
89 
136 
187 


969 


Separate  individiialH  afft'otCNi 
by— 


Incrcasefl 

io  rates  of 

wages. 


29,696 
826,249 

14,467 
2,911 
6,266 

24,610 

27,615 


429.716 


De- 
creases 
in  rates 

of 
wages. 


10,009 

392,023 

87,469 

187 

9 

2,728 

13 


Changes 

leaving 

wages  same 

at  end  as  at 

beginning 

of  year. 


8,478 
1,280 


136 


Total  Indi- 
vid ualH 
affet'te*!  by 
changes  in 
rates  of 
wages. 


39,687 

726,760 

103,216 

3,098 

6,409 

27,338 

27,628 


492,618 


Average 

weekly  in- 

oreaw*  in 

rates  of 

wages. 


10.238 
a. 421 
a. 994 
.466 
.624 
.291 
.824 


9,893 


932,126 


a. 406 


180S. 


Building 

M iBing  awl  quarrying 

Xctal.engf  ncvring.and  shipbuilding 

Textile 

nothing 

Mtsrf  llancous 

Enployimw  of  |»ublic  authorities 


T«>Ca1 


471 


72 

12,401 

96 

12,388 

139 

46,629 

22 

2,086 

23 

2,612 

47 

7,926 

72 

7,871 

91,812 


3,069 

736.990 

49,725 

21 

600 

2,716 


793,041 


85 
'6*4i8' 


5.r»03 


16,676 

749.378 

101. 6?2 

2,107 

3,112 

10,611 

7,871 


w>o,3r.c 


so.  289 
a.  476 
a. 076 
.330 
.466 
.091 
.370 


<«.3V»5 


«  Decrease. 


The  net  results  of  these  changes  in  rates  of  wages  during  a  period 
of  ten  years  are  shown,  !)y  industries,  in  the  following  table: 

AVERAGE  INCREASE  IN  RATES  OF  WAGES.  BY  INDrSTRI?2<,  1893  TO  1902. 


Imluftrieit. 


Average  inoreawj  per  employee  jkt  week. 


1898.      1894.  i  1896.   I   1896.   {   1897.   •   1898. 


1899.   '   19U0.      1901.      1902. 


Total 


".461     «.127       .132 


Building 10.360  90.345  10.411  ,90.502  ,10.517  80.602 

Xiiiiiig  and  quarr>'ing j    .228  a.421         " 

Mrul.  engim-ering,  and  i^ip- 

boilding '  a.218  a.l67  .005 

Tfxiile «.086  .112  .046 

•I'Khing !    .885  .336  .471 

MiMvllaiM'uUM «.tt20  a.076  a.  127 

tBpliijc«s4*f  public  author!-  | 

.380  .360  .390 


.112 


a.  330  I  a.  314 


.370 
.020 
.314 
.416 

.294 
.213 


.269 
.041 
.476 
.507 

.350 


259 


.416 

.279 

«.086 

.091 

.390 

.846 
.386 


80.487 
.395 

.634 
.122 
.274 
.390 

.2M 


.376 


80.411   8U.23K    |0.2'<9 
1.161     n.  I'Jl      rt.476 


a.  076 
.330 
.4.'i6 
.091 


.831 

.2:» 

.527 
.4rt6 

'•.994  ' 
.456 
.624 
.294 

.395 

.324 

,89: 


370 


••.406  1   ".:«5 


«*  I)e<'rea.s*'. 


The  groups  of  building  trades,  clothing,  and  employees  of  pul)lic 
authorities  are  the  only  ones  that  show  an  unbroken  succession  of  net 
incn^ses  in  rates  of  wages  for  each  year  of  the  period.  The  groups 
allowing   the  greatest  number  of  decreases   during    the  period  are 
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mining  and  quarrying  and  metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding. 
Considering  the  net  results  for  all  the  industries,  four  years  out  of 
the  period  show  an  average  decrease  in  wages  per  employee  per 
week,  namely,  1894  and  1895,  and  1901  and  1902. 

The  groups  of  agricultural  laborers,  i*ailway  emploj'ees,  and  seamen 
have  been  separately  considered  in  the  reports,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
in  obtaining  returns  of  the  precise  number  of  persons  affected  !)y 
changes  in  wage  i*ates  in  these  industries. 

Information  regarding  the  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  in  England 
and  Wales  was  obtained  mainly  from  the  chairmen  of  rural  district 
councils.  In  the  reports  the  current  rates  of  weekly  cash  wages  in 
January  and  June  of  1901  and  1902  are  compared  with  those  returned 
for  corresponding  dates  in  each  year  preceding.  The  returns  received 
were  exclusive  of  piecework  earnings  and  extra  payments  and  allow- 
ances of  any  kind.  Figures  presented  for  a  series  of  years  show  that 
the  net  result  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  rates  of  wages  of  agri- 
cultural laborers  for  each  year  since  1890.  The  number  of  laborers 
in  districts  in  which  wages  were  reported  to  have  changed  in  1901  was 
172,542,  as  compared  with  281,262  in  1900.  Of  the  172,542  laborers 
affected  in  1901,  the  wages  in  districts  containing  159,456  were 
increased,  and  in  the  case  of  13,086,  wages  were  reduced.  In  1900  no 
reductions  were  reported.  The  number  of  laborers  in  districts  in 
which  wages  were  reported  to  have  changed  in  1902  was  120,069.  Of 
this  total,  the  wages  in  districts  containing  66,601  were  increased,  and 
in  the  case  of  53,468,  wages  were  reduced.  The  net  result  of  these 
changes  was  an  increase  of  £3,952  ($19,232)  per  week  in  1901  and  of 
£400  ($1,947)  in  1902.  The  returns  for  Scotland  were  based  on 
information  obtained  from  hiring  fairs,  and  also  from  a  number  of 
representative  employers.  At  the  hiring  fairs  held  in  1901  the 
increased  rates  of  wages  obtained  the  previous  year  were  generally 
well  maintained,  and  for  1902  the  reports  show  that  wages  remained 
practically  stationary.  Reports  from  Ireland  show  that,  although 
there  had  been  no  general  movement  in  the  wages  of  farm  laborers 
during  1901  and  1902,  a  few  districts  showed  a  slight  upward  tendency. 

The  rates  of  wages  of  seamen  were  based  upon  returns  furnished  by 
superintendents  of  the  mercantile  marine  in  the  various  ports  of  the 
Kingdom.  The  average  monthly  wages  on  steamships  of  able  seamen 
were,  in  1JK)1,  82s.  6d.  ($20.07),  and  in  1902,  81s.  2d.  ($19.75),  a 
decrease  per  month  of  Is.  4d.  ($0.32);  the  average  monthly  wages  of 
firemen  and  trimmers  were,  in  1901,  87s.  2d.  ($21.21),  and  in  1902, 
85s.  lOd.  ($20.89),  a  decrease  per  month  of  Is  4d.  ($0.32).  The  aver- 
age monthl}'  wages  of  able  seamen  on  sailing  vessels  were,  in  1901, 
60s.  5d.  ($14.70),  and  in  1902,  608.  Id.  ($14.62),  a  decrease  per  month 
of  4d.  ($0.08).     Food  is  given  in  addition  to  these  wages. 
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In  determiniiig  the  wages  of  railway  employees  a  different  method 
has  been  followed  from  that  adopted  for  other  groups  of  trades,  the 
actual  earnings  being  considered  instead  of  the  wage  rates,  because  in 
the  British  railway  service  the  remuneration  is  usually  regulated  by 
graduated  scales  of  pay  rather  than  by  fixed  wage  i*ates.  It  is  intend^ 
to  indicate  the  total  effect  of  all  changes  in  the  earnings  of  railway 
employees,  whether  arising  out  of  real  changes  in  the  scale  of  pay, 
ordinary  advances  under  existing  scales,  or  overtime  or  short  time. 
Returns  are  published  from  27  companies,  employing  together  over 
9^>  per  cent  of  the  railway  employees  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
returns  summarized  in  the  following  table  cover  the  number  of 
employees  and  the  average  earnings  for  the  first  week  in  December 
of  each  year  from  1896  to  1902  in  the  passenger,  freight,  locomotive, 
and  machinery  construction  departments: 

AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES  IN  27  COMPANIES,  FIRST  WEEK  IN 

DECEMBER.  1896  TO  1902. 


Year. 

Total  em- 
ployees. 

VH 

380.114 
396.108 
412.304 
431.8.'>8 
440,  ai7 
440,557 
448,429 

)il|i7 

vm 

L«« 

nm 

IM 

m 

rz.  220, 973. 27 
2.362,539.76 
2,471,758.75 
2.653.566.46 
2.686,026.74 
2,681,996.28 
2,721,244.60 


Average 
earnings. 


S5.84 
6.94 
6.00 
6.14 
6.10 
6.09 
6.07 


Comparing  averages  the  table  shows  that  in  the  first  week  of  Decem- 
ber for  the  last  three  years  the  average  earnings  of  the  railway 
cmplo3'ees  included  in  the  returns  were  practically  the  same.  Cau- 
tion, however,  is  necessary  in  drawing  inferences  from  these  compari- 
sons as  regards  general  changes  in  the  average  weekly  rates  of  pay, 
since  the  returns  are  a  statement  of  earnings,  not  of  rat<\s  of  wages, 
and  would  be  affected  by  changes  (in  the  amount  of  overtime  worked, 
for  example)  independently  of  any  variation  in  weekly  rates. 

Changes  in  Hours  of  Labok. — The  changes  in  hours  of  labor 
recorded  in  1901  and  in  1902  resulted,  as  in  previous  years,  in  a  net 
reduction. 

The  number  of  working  people  whose  weekly  hours  of  lal>or  were 
shortened  during  1902  was  1,057,507,  bj-  far  the  greatest  recorded  since 
these  statistics  were  first  collected  in  IS98.  This  is  duo  to  the  change 
in  the  weekly  hours  of  those  emplo3'ed  in  textile  factories  and  in  print- 
ing, bleai*hing,  and  dyeing  works.  In  the.se  industries  the  maximum 
number  of  hours  during  which  women,  young  jK*rsons,  and  children 
may  be  employed  is  now  regulated  l)y  act  of  Parliament,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  1902  the  working  time  on  Saturdays  was  reduced  by  1 
hour«  making  the  maximum  weekly  hours  55^.  The  hours  of  men 
employed  in  these  industries  are  not  regulated  by  the  act,  but  in  the 
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majority  of  cases  they  were  reduced  at  the  same  time.  In  ail,  over 
1,000,000  working  people  in  the  textile  trades  had  their  weekly  hours 
of  labor  reduced,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  act. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  industries,  the  number  of  changes  in 
the  hours  of  labor  and  the  number  of  employees  aflfected  during  the 
year  1902: 

CHANGFS  IN  HOURS  OF  LABOR  AND  EMPLOYEES  AFFECTED.  BY  INDl'STRIF-S.  1902. 


Industries. 


Building 

Mining  and  quarrying 

Metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding 

Textile 

Clothing 

Miscellaneous 

Employees  of  public  authorities 

Total 


Changes 

in 

hours  of 

labor. 


Separate  Individuals 
affected  by— 


IncreaMs 
In  hours 
of  labor. 


45 
4 

7 
2 
2 
27 
6 


5.d00 
'   "'24' 


Decreases 
hi  hours 
of  labor. 


a92 


6,5(24 


9.140 

472 

1.087.000 

755 

3,701 

949 


Total  in- 

Average 
wei'kly 

dividuals 

affected  by 

reduc- 

changes 

tion  In 

in  hours 

hours  of 

of  labor. 

labor. 

14,640 

0.20 

566 

8.90 

496 

5.87 

1,037.000 

.96 

755 

•2.17 

3.701 

3.30 

349 

7.51 

1.051,983 


1,057,507 


,97 


(■The  sum  of  the  items  does  not  agree  with  this  total.    The  figures,  however,  are  reproduced  as 
they  appear  in  the  original. 

Methods  of  Arrangement  of  Changes. — The  changes  in  the  rates 
of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  reported  in  1901  and  1902  were  arranged 
by  mutual  agreement  of  the  parties  concerned  or  otherwise,  by  con- 
ciliation or  mediation,  by  arbitration,  and  (in  the  case  of  wage  changes 
only)  by  the  sliding  wage  scales. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  affected  by  changes 
in  wages  and  hours  of  labor  during  each  year  from  1896  to  1902,  clas- 
sified according  to  the  agencies  by  which  the  changes  were  arranged: 

METHOD   BY   WHICH    CHANGES   IN  WAGES  AND  HOURS   OF   LABOR  WERE   ARRANGED. 

1896  TO  1902. 


Year. 


Separate  individuals  affected  by  changes 
arranged  without  strikes. 


Under 

sliding 

scale. 


CHANGES  IN  WAGES. 


Ift96. 
1W7. 
l«9H. 


136, 2H8 
135. 61K 
169,003 

1H99 i  178,018 

1900 ]83,8»» 

1901 191.20ft 

1902 172.988 

CHANon*  IN  Horas ' 


1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 


Bv  con- 
ciliation 
or  me- 
diation. 


43.601 
11.796 
25,659 
864,616 
469.520 
502.000 
536.959 


300 

i.aoo 

4,427 

65 

1,440 

460 

8.830 


By  arbi- 
tration. 


4.920 
807 

3.850 
11.636 

5.827 
11,508 

2.600 


1.600 

712 

8.570 

1,100 


18,196 


By  mu- 
tual ar- 

range- 
ment  or 

other- 
wise. 


360.075 
405.492 
764.622 
687.088 
421.590 
212.800 
166,010 


86.474 
62,404 
26,698 
28,684 
68,974 
12,800 
1.051.624 


ToUl. 


544,884 
568,213 
963,184 
1,141,808 
1.080.826 
917,578 
877.557 


87,274 
64,816 
84,600 


54,640 

36,605 

l,05l.«>i 


Separate  individuals  affected  by 
changes  arranged  after  strikes. 


Bv  con- 
ciUatlon 
or  me- 
diation. 


11,559 
1.460 
1.015 
1.581 
1,030 
180 
186 


2,758 

46 

460 

100 


9 
130 


By  arbi- 
tration. 


174 
1.959 
2.060 
1.452 
3.780 

667 
1.457 


86 
2.060 

84 
286 

68 
MO 


By  mu- 
tual ar- 
range- 
ment or 
other- 
wise. 


51.087 
40,812 
48.970 
31.240 
50.150 
13,706 
11,206 


18.230 
6,234 
1,969 
6,110 
2,801 
2,700 
1, 


ToUl. 


62,770 
44.231 
52.036 
34,273 
M,960 
14,553 
12,799 


20.997 
6,816 
4,450 
6,260 
8,0W 
2,771 
2.668 
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The  number  of  separate  individuals  aifected  by  changes  of  wages  m 
ltM>2  which  were  preceded  by  strikes  causing  stoppage  of  work  was 
even  lower  than  in  1901,  hitheilo  the  lowest  recorded.  On  the  other 
faand^  changes  affecting  80  per  cent  of  the  working  people  were 
arranged  by  conciliation,  arbitration,  wages  boards,  sliding  scales,  or 
other  conciliatory  agencies.  This  large  percentile  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  changes  in  the  coal  and  iron  industries,  in  which  the  most 
widespread  changes  of  wages  occuiTed  in  1902,  are  now  usually 
arranged  by  such  methods. 

With  regard  to  changes  in  hours  of  labor  in  1902  the  statistics  are 
entirely  dominated  by  the  figures  relating  to  the  large  number  of 
upemtives  employed  in  the  textile  industries,  in  which  the  working 
hours  on  Saturdays  were  reduced  in  conse(|uence  of  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment whicli  came  into  operation  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 


DECISIONS  OF  COITETS  AFFECTING  LABOR. 

[This  subject,  begnn  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  has  been  continued  in  successive  issues. 
All  material  parts  of  the  decisions  are  reproduced  in  the  words  of  the  courts,  indi- 
cated when  short  by  quotation  marks,  and  when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In 
order  to  save  space,  matter  needed  simply  by  way  of  explanation  is  given  in  the 
w^ords  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

Alien  Contract  Labor — Promise  of  Employment — Construc- 
tion OF  Statute. —  United  States  v.  Baltic  MUU  Company^  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals^  Second  Circuity  12^  Federal  Reporter^ 
page  38. — In  this  case  the  Government  sought  to  recover  a  penalty 
from  the  Baltic  Mills  Company  for  violation  of  what  is  known  as  the 
alien  contract  labor  law  of  1885,  the  principal  clause  relied  on  being 
an  amendatory  act  passed  March  8,  1891,  which  provides  that  it  shall 
be  deemed  a  violation  of  said  act  to  assist  or  encourage  the  importa- 
tion or  immigration  of  any  alien  by  promise  of  employment  through 
advertisements  printed  or  published  in  any  foreign  country.  An 
exception  is  made  as  to  States  and  immigration  bureaus  thereof  adver- 
tising the  inducements  they  offer  for  migration  to  such  States.  The 
Baltic  Mills  Company  is  a  Connecticut  corporation  and  had  published 
in  the  Cotton  Factory  Times,  a  new\spaper  of  the  city  of  Manchester, 
England,  the  following  advertisement: 

''  Wanted — First-class  weavers  on  fine  comb  work,  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  villages  in  Connecticut,  U.  S.  A.  First-class  weavers 
can  earn  per  week  35s.  to  £2.  Families  preferred.  Reasonable  rents 
in  six-room  cottages  on  line  of  railroa<^l  and  electric  cai*s.  This  is  a 
new  mill  starting  up.  None  but  first-class  weavers  and  respectable 
people  need  apply.  Baltic  Mills  Company,  H.  Lawton,  Manager, 
Baltic,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A." 

It  is  alleged  that  one  Hargrave,  a  resident  of  the  vicinity  of  Man- 
chester, read  this  advertisement  and  in  consequence  thei*eof  (*amc  to 
the  United  States  and  entered  the  servic'c  of  the  advertising  coni{>any. 
The  case  was  first  hoard  in  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Connecticut,  at  which  hearing  it  was  demurred  to  the  complaint 
that  it  did  not  apjiear  that  the  advertisement  contained  any  promise 
of  employment  or  was  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  said  act.  This 
demurrer  was  sustained  by  the  court,  and  the  case  ordered  dismissed. 
An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  and  the  opinion  of 
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the  dbftrict  crourt  was  reversed,  Jud^e  Coxc  dissenting.  From  the 
opinion  of  Judge  Wallace,  who  delivered  the  judgment  of  the  court, 
the  following  is  quoted: 

In  legal  definition  a  promise  is  a  declaration,  verbal  or  written,  made 
l»y  one  person  to  another,  for  a  good  or  valuable  consideration,  by 
which  the  promisor  binds  himself  to  do  or  forbear  some  act,  and  gives 
to  the  promisee  a  legal  right  to  demand  and  enforce  fulfillment.  (New 
i-omb  ?'.  Clark,  I  Denio,  236-228.)  In  a  general  sense,  it  is  a  declara- 
tion "  which  binds  the  person  who  makes  it,  either  in  honor,  conscience, 
or  law,  to  do  or  forbear  a  certain  act  specified."  One  definition, 
according  to  Worcester,  is  '*•  assurance  of  a  benefit."  The  meaning  of 
the  t<!nn  as  used  in  the  statute  is  not  necessarily  its  meaning  in  legal 
definition.  The  rule  that  penal  statutes  are  to  l)c  strictly  construed  i^ 
not  violated  bv  allowing  their  words  to  have  full  meaning,  or  even  the 
more  extended  of  two  meanings,  where  such  construction  best  harmon- 
izes with  the  context. 

The  advertisement  in  question  was  an  assurance  to  first-class  weavers 
that  they  could  find  emplovment  at  their  trade  with  the  defendant 
which  would  yield  a  st|(tea  return  varying  between  specified  rates; 
but  it  was  not  equivalei^  to^a  contract  to  employ  such  as  might  apply, 
or  to  emplojr  them  for  any  definite  period.  A  proposal  addressed  to 
»me  person  in  particular  becomes  a  contract,  if  its  terms  are  accepted 
by  the  promisee  before  it  is  withdrawn;  but  one  addressed  to  the 
world  at  large  does  not  become  a  contract  until  some  one  of  those  to 
whoEU  it  is  addressed  has  performed  its  conditions.  The  employee 
irhoc<e  ser\'ices  have  been  accepted  by  the  employer  pursuant  to  such 
a  proposal  may  rely  upon  the  terms  of  the  proposal  as  to  wages  and 
otner  conditions  expressed;  but  the  promisee  has  no  right  or  ac*tion 
for  breach  of  the  contract,  express  or  implied,  from  the  refusal  of  the 
promisor  to  emplov  him.  The  newspapers  teem  with  advertisements 
for  employees  of  all  kinds,  many  of  which  specify  the  wages  and  other 
conditions  of  the  service  expected;  but  it  has  never  been  supposed 
that  the  person  who  oflFers  himself  for  the  employment,  })y  the  induce- 
ment of  the  advertisement,  and  is  refused,  can  maintain  suit  for  a 
breach  of  contract.  The  privilege  of  the  advertiser  to  exercise  his 
personal  judgment  as  to  the  chamcter  and  habits,  and  other  (lualificn- 
tions  generally,  of  the  applii^nt,  is  an  implied  condition  of  his  pro- 
posal, and  no  contract  arises  consequently  until  the  applicant  has  been 
•rceptod. 

It  was  the  obvious  purpose  of  the  amendatory  act  to  remedy  the 
defe<*t>  in  the  preexisting  statute  in  two  particulars.  I'^nder  the  pre- 
existing statute  the  ixjnalty  did  not  accrue  unless  (I)  the  alien  had 
previous  to  his  migration  entered  into  a  contract  to  perforin  lal)or  or 
MTvice  in  this  country,  and  (2)  had  actually  niigmtea  here,  and  (H)  the 
defendant  had,  bv  prepayment  of  transportation  or  otherwise,  encour- 
aged or  assisted  Lis  migration,  knowing  that  such  a  contmct  had  l>een 
entered  into. 

The  amendment  was  intended  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  prov- 
ing that  there  had  been  a  contnict  with  the  alien  '"made  previous  to 
the  importation  or  migration,"  or  that  there  had  l)een  any  other  assist- 
ance or  encouragement  to  his  migration  than  a  promise  of  employment. 
It  adds  to  the  acts  penalized  by  the  former  statute  another,  and  makes 
it  penal  to  ^^ assist  or  encourage"  the  migration   '"by  promise  of 
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employinoiit  through  advertisement."  The  word  *'prouii8c"  is  used  in 
the  sense  in  whieh  advertisements  commonly  promise  employment  to 
applicants.  Under  the  former  statute  there  could  l)e  no  antecedent 
contnict  by  an  advertisement,  however  explicit  the  terms  of  the  prom- 
ise might  })e,  liecause  the  ])romise  could  not,  until  the  alien  entered 
upon  its  performance,  become  a  contract.  Under  the  present  no  ante- 
cedent contnict  is  necessary,  and  it  would  seem  to  suffice  if  there  is  a 
promise  of  employment  sufficiently  explicit  to  induce  those  to  whom 
it  is  addressed  to  apply  to  some  particular  em])loyer  in  the  expectation 
of  receiving  employment  of  a  specified  kind  at  specified  compensation. 
The  proviso  indicates  that  Congress  did  not  use  the  word  "'promise" 
in  its  strict  legal  meaning,  but  mther  in  the  sense  of  an  assurance  or 
inducement  to  encourage  aliens  to  migrate.  The  proviso  withdraws 
from  the  opeiiition  of  the  section  the  '*  inducements  advertised  by  States 
and  immigration  bureaus  of  States  offeied  for  immigration  to  such 
States."'  These  advertisements  do  not  ordinarily  contain  promises  of 
employment  in  the  nature  of  specific  proix)sals,  but  contain  assurances 
of  op|X)rtunity  for  employment  and  of  tne  remunenition  that  mav  l>e 
exp(H!ted.  The  office  of  a  proviso  is  to  carve  an  exemption  out  of  the 
enactinjj^  clause,  to  except  something  which  would  otherwise  have  !»een 
within  It  (Wayman  v.  Southaixl,  10  WheaC^^Stt;  H  L.  Ed.  258;  Minis  ?.♦. 
United  States,  15  Pet.  423,  10  L.  Ed.  791);  and  this  proviso  denotes 
the  intention  of  Congress  to  exempt  States  and  their  immigration 
burejius  from  a  liability  which  mignt  otherwise  l)e  incurred  ])v  the 
advertisement  of  their  inducements  ti)  immignints.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  any  assurance  of  prolmble  employment,  definite  as  to  the  kind,  the 
place,  and  the  rate  of  wages,  is  a  promise  of  employment  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute.  If  this  conclusion  is  correct,  the  advertise- 
ment published  by  the  defendant  was  within  the  interdicted  class. 
Obviously  l)oth  the  defendant  and  the  ali<»n  regarded  the  advertisement 
as  holding  out  a  promise  of  employment  specific  enough  to  induce  the 
ali(»n  to  migrate  and  accomplish  the  purpose  intended  ])v  the  defendant. 

The  (|uestioii  which  was  presented  by  the  demurrer  is  not  altogether 
free  from  doubt,  esi)ecially  in  view  of  the  very  strict  construction 
which  the  courts  have  placed  upcm  the  alien  contract  lalH)r  law;  but 
w<'  are  constrained  to  the  conclusion  that  the  complaint  was  sufficient. 

The  judgment  is  reversed,  with  instructions  to  the  court-  Iwlow  to 
onlov  judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  but  without  pivjudice  to  an  applica- 
tion bv  the  defendant  for  leave  to  answer. 

ft 

»Iudg(»  Coxe,  dissenting,  spoke  in  part  Jis  follows: 

Two  ])ro{)ositions  are,  in  my  iud<^ment,  established  Iwyond  contro- 
versy: tirst,  ill  order  to  bring  tne  defendant  in  error  within  the  stat- 
ute, there  must  Ik*  proof  that  it  itssisted  or  encouraginl  the  migiation 
of  Ilargnive  *'  ]»y  promise  of  employment,''  and,  second,  the  adver- 
tisement in  (juestion  conbiins  no  such  promise. 

There  is  no  am])iguitv  in  the  statute.  Its  meaning  is  plain.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  necessity  for  resorting  to  extrinsic  considerations  or 
conte!niH)raneoiis  deliate  to  arrive  at  its  proper  construction.  The 
plaintitf  in  error  s<H»ks  an  interpretation  whicii  eliminates  the  word.s 
**  by  promise  of  emplovment  "*  altogether,  or  he  seeks  to  accomplish 
the  same  result  by  making  the  word  '*  jiromis*^''  synonymous  with 
"exiK^ctation"  or  "hope.'  The  word  has  never  been  so  construed 
when  us«»d  in  legal  documents  or  statute's.     It  means  an ""  engagement,'^ 
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"undertakinf^/'  '•  iwsurnnre,"  "^obligation"  or  *' agreement.'"  If  not 
ictually  II  rontract  it  iniplien  a  declaration  which  heconiCH  .such  when 
ttM-ppted  hy  the  i)er.son  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Had  the  advertise- 
usent  in  t|«ostiun  contained  such  a  promise  the  migration  of  Hargravc 
pursuant  thereto  would  prol>ably  be  deemed  an  acceptance.  The 
ailvertisement  contains  no  promise  of  any  kind.  It  is  hardly  more 
than  a  z^^tatcment  of  facts  and  conditions  existing  at  the  Baltic  Mills. 
The  newspaper  press  teems  with  similar  ''want"'  adveitisements.  It 
t*n  not  be  seriously  contended  that  one  who  advertises  for  a  coachman 
oracfH>k  has  made  a  ''promise  of  employment."  On  the  contrary', 
he  is  at  liberty  to  reject,  arbitrarih',  ali  applicants. 

It  wa*  admittexl  at  the  argument  by  the  learned  district  attorney  that 
the  Baltic  Mills  Comi^iny  was  under  no  h'^1  obligation  to  employ  emi- 
grants coming  here  from  Manchester.  They  could  have  turned  all 
alien  applicants  from  their  mills  without  a  word  of  explanation,  and 
there  would  have  been  no  redress. 


Contracts  of  EMrLOYMENT — Enforcement — Peonage — Constitu- 
TioNAiJTi'  OF  Statute-  /V<>;/(///<^  CaMe^^  United  States  Di^fttrirt  Court 
t\*r  fh»  MiiUlle  Dtatrtrt  of  Ahthama^  1^23  Fidend  Reprrtt-r^  p<i<Ji' 071, — 
This  opinion  was  delivered  by  District  ffudge  «Tones  in  response  to 
(Questions  propounde<l  by  the  grand  jury  relative  to  peonage  and 
involuntary  st*rvitude  in  the  State  of  Alal)ama.  The  discussion  is 
«|uiie  lengthy  and  involves  a  consideration  of  the  historical  reasons  as 
wpII  ai«  the  legal  principles  on  which  the  Fedenil  statute  prohibiting 
pe^umgi^  (Kev.  Stat.,  sec.  5520,  U.  S.  comjnled  Stat.,  TJOl,  p.  8715) 
is  fxised.  The  discussion  also  involves  a  considemtion  of  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  Alabuna  law  regulating  labor  contracts,  passed 
Man-h  L  UmH,  act  No.  4Sa,  acts  of  1U(H)-IJM)1. 

Kn>m  .Fudge  Jones's  summary  the  following  is  quoted  as  VKMng  of 
general  interest: 

1.  A  |>erson  wiio  hires  another,  and  induces  him  to  sign  a  contract  bv 
which  he  agrees  during  the  t<*rm  to  l>e  imprisoned  or  kept  under  guard, 
&nd  under  cover  of  such  agreement  atterwards  holds  the  party  to 
the  perf<»nnance  of  the  contract  by  threats  or  punishment,  or  uiKlu<i 
influence,  sulnluing  his  free  will,  when  he  d(»sires  to  abandon  the  sen' ice, 
U  guilty  of  holding  such  a  ]x^rson  to  ^'a  condition  of  peonage.'" 

.*».  If  a  defendant,  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor,  signs  in  ojxmi  court 
a  written  contract,  apj)roved  in  writing  by  the  judge,  in  consideration 
tif  another  l)ecoming  his  suretv  on  confession  of  judgment  for  the  line 
and  co-^ts,  and  is  thereuiH>n  released,  the  law  of  the  State  treats  him  as 
a  ronvict  who  has  resigned  himself  to  the  custody  of  his  surety  to 
**M-a|^«  that  of  the  State,  and  the  surety  may  restrain  him  of  his  liberty, 
and  invoke  the  ai«l  of  the  State  law  to  compel  tin*  service.  This  pro- 
vij*ion  applies  only  to  cases  in  which  there  has  ])een  a  lawful  conviction, 
aiKl  a  writtiMi  contract,  signed  in  o|hmi  court,  approved  in  writing  l»y 
the  judg«».  The  contract  can  not  extend  beyond  se<*uring  the  line  and 
i'i^X.s  whih'  they  an*  1)eing  worked  out.  It  can  not  be  made,  its  has 
Ijeen  rep<»at€Klly  declared  by  the  supreme  court  of  this  State,  the  liasis 
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of  a  contract  for  additional  service  on  payment  of  advances,  and  the 
convicted  person  can  not  be  held  in  involuntary  seiTitudc  for  their 
pa^^ment. 

6.  Although  one  may  have  confessed  judgment  for  another  on  his 
conviction,  tne  surety  is  not  entitled  on  that  account  to  detain  him  in 
custody  against  his  wilK  as  his  bail  would  be  before  trial,  unless  the 
surety  has  complied  with  the  statutes  of  the  State,  and  made  written 
contract  in  open  court,  approved  by  the  judge  in  writing.  This  is  a 
safeguard  which  the  State  exacts  to  prevent  abuse  ana  oppression 
when  the  surety  intends  to  hold  his  principal  to  involuntary  service  to 
reimburse  him  for  the  payment  of  the  nne  and  costs.  As  such  an 
agreement  involves  personal  trust  and  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
convict  in  the  selection  of  a  keeper,  his  surety  has  no  authority,  with- 
out his  consent,  to  transfer  the  contract  and  custodv  of  the  convict  to 
some  other  person,  who  repays  to  the  suretv  the  fine  and  costs,  and 
enforces  the  performance  of  the  service.  It  there  is  no  written  con- 
tract approved  by  the  court,  or  if  it  is  transferrefd  without  the  consent 
of  the  convict,  the  convict  can  not  be  held  against  his  will  to  perform 
service  to  repay  his  fine  and  costs.  If  one  holds  another  convicted  of 
a  misdemeanor,  against  his  will,  because  he  has  confessed  judgment 
for  the  line  and  costs,  without  obtaining  a  written  contract  in  open 
court,  approved  in  writing  by  the  judge,  or  holds  him  against  his  will, 
after  the  fine  and  costs  nave  been  worked  out,  for  advances  upon  a 
further  term  of  service,  or  prevents  his  leaving  by  force  or  threats  as 
alK)ve  defined,  such  person  is  guilty  of  holding  the  person  in  a  con- 
dition of  peonage. 

9.  The  act  of  the  legislature  of  Alabama,  approved  March  1,  1901 
(acts  11>00-1{K)1,  p.  1208,  sec.  1),  about  which  you  inquire,  makes  it  a 
penal  offense,  where  a  person,  who  has  ^^ contracted  in  writing  to  labor 
for  or  serve  another  for  any  given  time,  or  any  person  who  has  by 
written  contract  leased  or  rented  land  from  another  for  any  specified 
time,  or  any  person  who  has  contracted  in  writing  with  the  party  fur- 
nishing lands,  or  the  lands  and  teams  to  cultivate  it,  either  to  furnish 
the  labor,  or  the  labor  and  teams,  to  cultivate  the  lands,'-  afterwards, 
without  the  consent  of  the  other  party,  and  without  sufficient  excuse, 
to  be  adjudged  bv  the  court,  "shall  leave  such  other  party  or  abandon 
said  contract,  or  leave  or  abandon  the  leased  premises  or  land  as  afore- 
said,'' and  take  emplov^ment  of  a  similar  nature  from  another  person, 
without  first  giving  him  notice  of  the  prior  contract. 

Under  the  statute,  the  laborer  or  renter  has  done  no  criminal  act  in 
leaving  or  in  al)andoning  the  contract  or  premises.  The  act  does  not 
make  the  leaving  an  offense.  All  that  amounts  to,  under  this  statute, 
is  a  breach  of  a  civil  contract.  That  creates  only  the  relation  of  debtor 
and  creditor.  The  statute,  on  the  foundation,  for  the  reason,  that  the 
relation  of  creditor  and  debtor  results  from  the  breach  of  the  contract^ 
commands  the  debtor,  on  peril  of  hard  labor,  not  to  work  at  hisaci*us- 
tomed  vo<*ation  for  anyone  else,  during  the  term  of  the  contract,  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  creditor,  unless  he  informs  his  new  emploj'er 
of  the  hrst  contract.  Another  statute,  providing  for  this  very  con- 
tingcncv,  declares,  if  the  lalwrer  or  renter  does  inform  the  person  of 
whom  fie  seeks  employment,  the  lattiT  shall  incur  heavy  pains  and 
penalties  if  he  emplovs  him  without  the  first  employer's  permission. 

What  is  this  but  declaring,  if  a  man  breaks  his  contract  with  his 
creditor  without  just  excuse,  ne  shall  not  work  at  his  accustomed  voca- 
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tioD  for  others  without  permission  of  the  creditor'^  What  is  this  but 
a  i-oeruive  weapon  placed  by  the  law  in  the  liands  of  the  employer  to 
compel  the  debtor  to  paj-  a  debt,  to  perform  the  contract?  l-nder  the 
constitution  of  Alabama  there  can  be  no  imprisonment  for  debt,  nor 
can  it  be  treated,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  a  crime.  The  only  consti- 
tutional method  of  enforcing  a  contract  for  personal  service  is  to  get 
judgment  and  execution,  and  have  compensation  for  the  ])roken  con- 
inwi  by  seizure  and  sale  of  the  defendant's  property. 

The  whole  scheme  and  purpose  and  the  inevitable  effect  of  these 
statutes  are  to  coerce  the  laborer  or  renter  to  pay  a  debt,  return  to  a 
personal  ser\'ice,  by  stress  of  penal  enactments  leveled  at  his  person 
m  the  one  iastance,  and  against  his  right  to  work  in  the  other,  ho  man 
can  be  lawfully  compell^  to  disclose  differences  with  former  employ- 
ers, or  breaches  of  contract  with  others,  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  right  lawfully  to  engage  in  the  service  of  another,  in  order  to 
coerce  him  to  pay  a  debt  or  perform  a  contract  of  personal  seiTice. 
The  debtor  can  not  be  compelled  to  put  himself  upon  the  blacklist  that 
he  may  be  prevented  from  getting  work  without  an  employer's  consent. 
in  orJer  to  coerce  him  to  the  performance  of  a  conti*act  of  personal 
service  or  the  payment  of  a  debt.  All  such  legislation  is  plainly  vio- 
lative of  our  State  constitution. 

( ertain  counties  of  the  State  are  exempt  from  any  application  of 
this  law,  and  the  court  held  that  the  act  was  repugnant  to  the  coasti- 
tution  of  the  State  as  creating  both  local  and  class  distinctions.  The 
coni'Iuding  paragraph  refers  to  its  relation  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  as  follows: 

A  person  convicted  and  put  to  hard  labor  for  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  statute,  l>e(«use  he  did  not  give  notice  of  the  first  employment 
before  entering  upon  the  second,  is  restrained  of  his  liberty  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  is  entitled  to  discharge 
on  habeas  corpus,  notwithstanding  he  is  held  under  a  final  judgment 
of  a  State  couil  which  remains  unappealed  and  unreverso<l.  (Kx  parte 
Boyall,  117  U.  S.,  241;  6  Sup.  Ct.,  734;  2y  L.  Ed.,  808.)  The  act  is 
plainly  violative  of  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and 
the  statute  passed,  in  pui'suan(*e  thereof,  agsiinst  peoiuigc.  It  estab- 
lishes a  system  of  peonage,  and  uses  the  arm  of  the  law  to  keep  per- 
sons in  '"a  condition  of  peonage,"  whenever  they  '^abandon  the  IcMised 
premises,"*  by  coercing  performance  of  the  ''obligation"  of  contracts 
of  "labor  or  service"  by  involuntary  service. 


Eight-hour  Law — Municipal  Corporations— Constitutionality 
OF  Statute — Atkin  v,  State^  Unit<^d  States  Supreme  Courts  Xo.  JO^ 
fAt*/fh^r  TtTf/t^  190J. — ^This  was  an  appeal  by  W.  W.  Atkin  from  a 
judgment  by  the  supreme  court  of  Kansa.s  (see  Bulletin  of  the  Depart- 
ment <»f  I^bor,  No.  40,  p.  t>()4),  de<*laring  the  application  to  this  rase 
of  what  IS  known  as  the  ^^ Eight-hour  law'"  of  Kansas,  and  aiKrming 
the  judgment  of  the  district  court  of  Wyandotte  County,  assessing  a 
penalty  on  Atkin  for  a  violation  of  said  law. 
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This  act  was  passed  in  1891,  and  its  first  two  sections  read  jus 
follows: 

Section  1.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  lalK)rers, 
workmen,  mechanics,  or  other  persons  now  employed,  or  who  may 
hereafter  be  employed  by  or  on  r>ehalf  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  or  by 
or  on  behalf  of  any  county,  city,  township  or  other  municii)ality  of 
said  State,  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency  which  may 
arise  in  time  of  war  or  in  cases  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  work 
more  than  eight  hours  per  calendar  day  for  the  protection  of  property 
or  human  life:  Pr<)vUUd^  That  in  all  such  cases  the  lal)orers,  workmen, 
mechanics  or  other  persons  so  employed  and  working  to  exceed  eight 
hours  per  calendar  day  shall  bo  paid  on  the  bjisis  of  eight  hours  con- 
stituting a  day's  work:  l^^mnded  further ^  That  not  less  than  the  current 
rate  of  per  diem  wages  in  the  locrality  where  the  work  is  performed 
shall  lx>  paid  to  laborers,  workmen,  mechanics  and  other  persons  so 
employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  or  any  county,  city, 
township  or  other  municipality  of  said  State;  and  lal)orers,  workmen, 
mechanics,  and  other  persons  employed  by  contractors  or  sulK*on  ti-actors 
in  the  execution  of  any  contract  or  contracts  within  the  State  of  Kansas, 
or  within  any  county,  city,  township  or  other  municipality  thereof 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  employed  by  or  on  l>ehalf  of  the  State  of  Kansas 
or  of  such  county,  city,  township  or  other  municipality  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  All  contracts  hereafter  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  State  of 
Kansas,  or  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  county,  city,  township  or  other 
municipality  of  said  State,  with  any  corporation,  person  or  i^^rsons, 
for  the  performance  of  any  work  or  the  furnishing  of  any  material 
manufactured  within  the  State  of  Kansas,  shall  l)e  deemea  and  (con- 
sidered as  made  upon  the  basis  of  eight  hours  constituting  a  day's  work; 
and  it  shall  l>e  unlawful  for  any  such  corporation,  pei'son  or  persons  to 
require  or  permit  any  laborer,  workman,  mechanic  or  other  person 
to  work  more  than  eight  hours  per  calendar  day  in  doing  such  work  or 
in  furnishing  or  manufacturing  such  material,  except  in  the  cases  and 
upon  the  conditions  provided  in  section  1  of  this  act. 

The  third  section  makes  any  officer  of  Kansas,  or  of  any  county,  city, 
township,  or  municipality  of  that  State,  or  any  person  acting  under 
or  for  such  officer,  or  any  contractor  with  the  StaU*,  or  any  county, 
city,  township,  or  other  municipality  thereof,  or  other  j)erson  violat- 
ing any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  liable  for  each  offense,  and  sub- 
ject to  })e  punished  by  a  line  of  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $1jmH), 
or  by  imprisonment  not  more  than  six  months,  or  ])y  }K)th  tine  and 
imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

The  constitutionality  of  this  law  had  been  affirmed  by  the  supreme 
court  of  Kansas  in  the  (*ase  In  re  Dalton,  59  Pac,  33(5  (see  Bulletin  of 
the  Department  of  I>a]K)r,  No.  2S,  p.  010),  and  this  phase  of  the  (pies- 
tion  was  not  considered  by  that  court  in  its  discussion  of  this  cast*. 
The  appeal  was  leased,  however,  on  the  claim  that  the  law  was  uncon- 
stitutional in  that  it  depriv<Kl  the  appellant,  Atkin,  of  his  lilK^rty  and 
property  without  due  process  of  law,  and  denied  him  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws. 
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The  following  facts  appear  in  an  agreed  statement:  That  Atkin  had 
contracted  with  the  municipal  corporation  of  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  to 
do  the  lalK)r  and  furnish  the  materials  for  paving  Quindaro  l)oule- 
vard«  a  public  sti-eet  of  that  city;  that  he  euipioj'ed,  among  others, 
one   George   Keese   to   perform  labor   in   that   connection;    that  he 
pennitted  Reese  to  labor  more  than  eight  hours  on  eac^h  calendar  day 
although  there  was  no  emergency  or  necessity  requiring  the  same; 
that  the  agreement  with  Reese  was  that  he  should  receive  15  cents  p(»r 
hour  and  no  more,  the  current  rate  of  wages  for  such  work  in  tliat 
locality  being  iH.oO  for  ten  hours'  labor  per  day:  that  Atkin  required 
of  Ree«e  that  he  work  ten  liours  per  day  in  order  to  })e  entitled  to  the 
current  rate  of  wages  of  $1.50;  that  Reese  was  neither  compelled  nor 
requested  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  per  day,  but  did  so  voluntarily 
and  was  permitted  and  allowed  to  work  ten  houi*s  in  each  calendar  day 
in  order  to  earn  $1.50  in  such  da}';  that  the  lal>or  in  which  Reese 
waan  engaged  was  neither  hazardous  nor  unhealthful  and  could  be  per- 
formed for  a  period  of  ten  hours  each  working  day  without  injury, 
and  was  in  aM  respects  the  same,  whether  done  for  a  municipality,  or 
for  a  private  person^  or  (corporation ;  that  Reese  had  solicited  employ- 
ment, and  that  neither  he  nor  Atkin  intended  or  expected  that  the 
former  should  receive  the  same  compensation  for  eight  hours'  work 
as  was  paid  customarily  for  ten  hours'  work;   that  the  employment 
Tra>  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  city,   Reese  Ix^ing  the 
^rvant  of  Atkin  and  not  of  the  city;  and  that  the  contract  ])etween 
Atkin  and  the  city  did  not  contain  any  provision  as  to  the  number  of 
hours  laborers  should  work  nor  as  to  their  compensation. 

The  constitutionalitv  of  the  law  was  affirmed.  Chief  Justice  Fuller 
an<l  Justices  Brewer  and  Peckham  dissenting.  From  the  remarks  of 
Ja^tii-e  Harlan,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  the  following 
L«  quotcni: 

The  <*a8e  has  been  stated  quite  fully,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
di>pute  as  to  what  is  involved  and  what  not  involved  in  its  determina- 
tion. *  *  *  Assuming  that  the  statute  has  application  only  to 
la))or  or  work  performed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  htate,  or  by  or  on 
U'half  of  a  municipal  corporation,  the  defendant  [Atkin |  contends  that 
it  is  in  conflict  with  the  fourteenth  amendment.  lie  insists  that  the 
amendment  guarantees  to  him  the  right  to  pursue  any  lawful  calling. 
and  to  enter  into  all  contracts  that  are  proper,  necessary  or  essential 
to  th«'  prosecution  of  such  calling;  and  that  the  statute  of  Kansas 
unrt*a.«H>nabIv  interferes  with  the  exercise  of  that  riffht,  therebv  denv- 
ing  to  him  the  eiiual  protei'tion  of  the  laws. 

'*lf  a  statute,'  c(mnsel  [for  defendant |  observes,  *'such  as  the  one 
nndrr  considenition  is  justilial)le,  should  it  not  ai)i)ly  to  all  pi^rsons 
and  to  all  voinitions  whatsoever^  Why  should  sucii  a  law  Ih»  limited 
U»  contnictors  with  the  State  and  its  municipalities^  Why  should  the 
law  allow  a  contractor  to  agree  with  a  laborer  to  shovel  dirt  for  ten 
hours  a  day  in  performance  of  a  ])rivate  contract,  and  make  exactly 
the  ffame  act  under  similar  conditions  a  misdemeanor  when  done  in  the 
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performance  of  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  public  improve- 
ment? Why  is  the  liberty  with  reference  to  contractmg  restricted  in 
the  one  case  and  not  in  the  other?" 

These  questions — indeed,  the  entire  argument  of  defendant's  coun- 
sel— seem  to  attach  too  little  consequence  to  the  relation  existing 
l)etween  a  State  and  its  municipal  corporations.  Such  corporations  are 
the  creatures,  mere  political  subdivisions,  of  the  State  for  the  purpose 
of  exercising  a  part  of  its  powers.  They  may  exert  only  such  powei's 
as  are  expressly  granted  to  them,  or  such  as  may  be  necessarily  implied 
from  those  gmnted.  What  they  lawfullv  do  of  a  public  chanicter  is 
done  under  the  sanction  of  the  State,  ^fhey  are,  in  ever}'  essential 
sense,  only  auxiliaries  of  the  State  for  the  purposes  of  local  govern- 
ment. They  mav  be  created,  or,  having  been  created,  their  powers 
may  be  restricted  or  enlarged,  or  altogether  withdrawn  at  the  will  of 
the  legislature;  the  authority  of  the  legislature,  when  restricting  or 
withdrawing  such  powers,  being  subject  only  to  the  fundamental  con- 
dition that  the  collective  and  individual  rights  of  the  people  of  the 
municipality  shall  not  tliereby  be  destroyed.  [Cases  cited. J  In  the 
case  last  cited  [Williams  v.  Eggleston,  170  U.  S.  304, 310]  we  said  that 
^^ a  municipal  corporation  is,  so  far  as  its  purely  municipal  relations  are 
concerned,  simply  an  agency  of  the  State  for  conducting  the  affairs  of 
government,  and  as  such  it  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  legisla- 
ture."    ♦    *     ♦ 

The  improvement  of  the  boulevard  in  question  was  a  work  of  which 
the  State,  if  it  had  deemed  it  proper  to  do  so,  could  have  taken  imme- 
diate charge  by  its  own  agents;  ror,  it  is  onD  of  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment to  provide  public  highways  for  the  convenience  and  comfort 
of  the  people.  Instead  of  undertaking  that  work  directly,  the  State 
invested  one  of  its  governmental  agencies  with  power  to  care  for  it 
Whether  done  by  the  State  directly  or  by  one  of  its  instrumentalities, 
the  work  was  of  a  public,  not  private,  character. 

If,  then,  the  work  upon  whico  the  defendant  employed  Reese  was  of  a 
public  diameter,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  statute  in  question,  in 
its  application  to  those  undertaking  work  for  or  on  l)ehalf  of  a  municii^al 
corporation  of  the  State,  does  not  infringe  the  personal  lil>erty  of  any- 
one. ♦  ♦  ♦  Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  controlling  the 
enactment  of  the  statute  in  question,  we  can  imagine  no  possible  ground 
to  dispute  the  power  of  the  State  to  declare  that  no  one  undertaking 
work  /(/r  it  or  for  one  ofiU  in  unidpal  agencies^  should  i)ermit  or  re(|uire 
an  employee  on  such  work  to  labor  in  excess  of  eight  hours  each  day, 
and  to  inflict  punishment  upon  those  who  are  embraced  by  su(*h  regu- 
lations and  yet  disregard  tnem.  It  can  not  l)e  deemed  a  part  of  the 
lil>erty  of  any  contractor  that  lie  be  allowed  to  do  public  work  in  any 
mode  he  mav  choose  to  adopt,  without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the 
State.  On  the  contrary,  it  belongs  to  the  State,  as  the  guardian  and 
trustee  for  its  jKiople,  and  Iiaving  control  of  its  affairs,  to  prescriU'  the 
conditions  upon  which  it  will  permit  public  work  to  l)e  done  on  its 
iK'half,  or  on  l^ehalf  of  its  municipalities.  No  court  has  authority  to 
review  its  action  in  that  respect.  Regulations  on  this  subject  suggest 
only  considerations  of  public  policy.  And  with  such  considerations 
the  courts  have  no  concern. 

If  it  be  (contended  to  bt^  the  right  of  everj^one  to  dispose  of  hia 
labor  upon  such  terms  as  he  deems  best — as  undoubtedlv  it  is — and 
that  to  make  it  a  criminal  offense  for  a  contractor  for  public  work  to 
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pi.Tiuit  or  require  his  employee  to  pcrfonu  labor  upon  that  work  in 
excess  of  eight  hours  each  day,  is  in  dero^tion  of  the  liberty  both  of 
employees  and  employer,  it  is  sufficient  to  answer  that  no  employee  is 
entule^l,  of  al)solute  rieht  and  as  a  part  of  his  liberty,  to  perform 
lafior  for  the  State;  and  no  contractor  for  public  work  can  excuse  a 
violation  of  his  agreement  with  the  State  by  doing  that  which  the 
statute  under  which  he  proceeds  distinctly  and  lawfully  forbids  him 
to  Jo. 

So.  also,  if  it  t>c  said  that  a  statute  like  the  one  l>cfore  us  is  mis- 
ohii'vous  in  its  tendencies,  the  answer  is  that  the  responsibility  there- 
for rest/*  upon  legislators,  not  upon  the  coui-ts.  No  evils  arising  from 
rnxirh  legislation  could  l)e  more  far-reaching  than  those  that  might 
ciMue  to  our  system  of  government  if  the  judiciary,  almndoning  tlie 
sphere  assigned  to  it  by  the  fundamental  law,  should  enter  the  domain 
uf  legislation,  and  iipon  grounds  mei*ely  of  justice  or  reason  or  wisdom 
annul  statutes  that  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  people's  i\>present- 
atives.  We  are  i^jminded  by  counsel  that  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  the 
courts  in  cases  before  them  to  guard  the  (constitutional  rights  of 
the  (*itizen  Uj^insc  merely  arbitrary  power.  That  is  unquestionably 
true.  But  it  is  equally  true — indeea,  the  public  interests  impera- 
tively demand — that  legislative  enactments  should  l>e  recognizea  and 
enfon-ed  In*  the  courts  as  embodying  the  will  of  the  people,  unless 
they  are  plainly  and  paliiably,  beyond  all  question,  in  violation  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  tne  Constitution.  It  can  not  be  affirmed  of  the 
statute  of  Kansas  that  it  is  plainly  inconsistent  with  that  instrument; 
indited  its  iK>n8titutionality  is  bevond  all  question. 

Er|ually  without  any  foundation  upon  which  to  rest  is  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  Kansas  statute  denied  to  the  defendant  or  to  his  employee 
lh«»  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  The  rule  of  conduct  prescribed  by  it 
applies  aliKe  to  all  who  contract  to  do  work  on  behalf  cither  of  the 
JState  or  of  its  municiixil  sulxlivisions,  and  alike  to  all  employed  to 
perform  labor  on  such  work. 

Some  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact,  stipulated  bv  the  parties  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  case,  that  the  work  performed  l)v  defendant's  employee 
1^  not  dangerous  to  lif(*,  limb  or  health,  and  that  daily  lal)or  on  it  for 
ten  hours  would  not  )m>  injurious  to  him  in  any  wav.  In  the  view  we 
lakr  of  this  case,  such  considenitions  are  not  controlling.  We  rest  our 
dtH'ision  upon  the  broad  ground  that  the  work  IxMUg  of  a  public  char- 
ai-ter,  alwolutely  under  the  control  of  the  State  and  its  municipal 
ajf»*nts  acting  by  its  authority,  it  is  for  the  State  to  prescril>e  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  will  |>ermit  work  of  that  kind  to  l)e  done.  Its 
at-tion  touching  such  a  matter  is  final  so  long  as  it  docs  not,  ]>y  its 
rejrulations,  infringe  the  ]K^rsonal  rights  of  othci's:  and  that  has  not 
l»wn  done. 

Kn;iiT-iiouR  I-<aw — Polick   Power  — CoxsTiTrrioNALiTV  ov  Stat- 

ITi: — J**fjJt'V,  OiUliujv  County  Rinltl  CoHMfrurtinn  CtnnjHiinj^  (onrfnf 
Aj'jfti/M  Iff  Xfir  ynrk\  fj7  XortlirttMfrrn  Iifportti\  pihjr  IJf), — This  case 
iiun«'  lM'f«»re  the  court  of  ap]M'als  on  apixnil  from  the  appellate  division 
of  ilic  supreme  court.  The  case  was  originally  heard  in  the  county 
ei»urt  for  Ontnge  County.  The  Orange  County  Koad  Construction 
Com{»iny  was  indicted  for  a  violation  of  the  eight-hour  law,  it  t>eing 
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at  the  time  a  contractor  with  tlie  county  of  Orange  for  the  improve- 
ment of  a  public  highway.  It  was  charged  that  certain  of  its  employees 
had  been  required  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  for  a  day's  lal>or. 
The  company  denmrred  to  the  indictment,  claiming  that  no  crime  was 
charged  because  the  section  of  the  ccxle  quoted  was  unconstitutional 
and  void.  The  county  court  sustained  the  demurrer,  whereujK)!!  the 
case  wjis  taken  to  the  appellate  division,  which  reversed  the  judgment 
of  the  court  l)elow  and  held  the  indictment  good.  The  company  then 
made  this  appeal,  with  the  result  that  the  law  wjis  declared  unconsti- 
tutional by  a  divided  bench.  Judge  CUiUen,  with  whom  three  memlnMs 
of  the  court  concurred,  said  in  jmrt: 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  entirely  clear  that  the  statute  can  not  lx»  upheld 
as  an  exercise  of  the  police  power  vested  in  tlie  legislature.  I  should 
think  the  proposition  too  plain  for  debate.  But  if  this  jissertion  l>e 
considerea  dogmatic,  then  I  sjiy  that  the  question  is  settlcKl  by  the 
decision  l)Oth  of  this  court  and  the  Su])reme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  While  the  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  police  power,  subject 
to  which  all  property  is  possessed  by  the  citizen,  and  all  his  callings 
or  vocations  must  be  pursued,  is  very  broad — so  broad  that  no  court 
has  sought  to  define  accurately  its  extent — still  it  is  subject  to  recog- 
nized limitations.  In  the  interest  of  public  health,  of  public  morals, 
and  of  public  order,  a  State  may  restrain  and  forbid  what  would  othc»r- 
wise  be  the  right  of  a  private  citizen.  It  may  enact  laws  to  regulate 
the  extent  of  tlie  labor  which  women  and  childnm  or  persons  of  imma- 
ture years  shall  l)e  allowed  to  perform,  and  prohiint  altogether  their 
emplovment  in  dangerous  occupations.  (Commonwealth  /'.  Hamilton 
Manufacturing  Co.,  120  Mass.,  383;  Tiedeman's  Police  Power,  sec.  S5.) 
It  may  limit  the  hours  of  employment  of  adults  in  unhealthv  work 
(Holden  v.  Hardy,  109  U.  S.,  366;  18  Sup.  Ct.,  383;  42  L.  ¥A\.  780), 
and  it  may  be  that  it  could  prohiliit  the  j>erformance  of  excessive 
physical  labor  in  all  callings.  But  while  it  is  genemlly  for  the  legis- 
lature to  determine  what  laws  and  regulations  are  needed  to  protc*ct 
the  public  health  and  serve  the  public  comfort  and  safety,  such  meas- 
ures must  have  some  relation  to  th(\se  ends.  The  statute  now  l)efore 
us  does  not  deal  with  the  charact<»r  of  the  work,  the  age,  sex,  or  con- 
dition of  the  employees,  nor  even  the  personality  of  the  employer,  but 
appli(»s  only  to  the  case  of  a  contract  with  the  Staite  or  a  muni(*ipality. 
Wnat  possible  l)earing  on  the  health  or  security  of  the  employees  or 
on  public  health  has  tne  fact  that  the  employer  is  executing  a  contnict 
for  the  construction  or  performance  or  a  State  or  municipal  work  ^ 
The  defendant  might  l>e  constructing  in  the  next  town  a  rotul  for  a 
turnpike  company  or  for  its  own  use.  In  this  work  it  could  re(|uire 
lal)or  for  as  many  hours  a  day  as  it  saw  fit,  and  could  get  workmen  to 
ptM'form.  Yet  tlie  same  lu'tion,  involving  exactly  the  same  chanu'ter 
of  work,  when  done  in  ix»rfonnance  of  a  contnu't  with  the  public,  is 
by  this  statute  made  criminal.  If  we  assume  that  a  general  statute 
forbidding  in  all  cases  the  performance  of  phvsical  lalK>r  for  more 
than  eight  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  would  tn*  constitutional,  that 
concession  would  not  sustain  the  validity  of  the  act  before  us.  The 
vice  of  the  statutcTis  the  arbitrary  distinction  drawn  l)etween  |x>rsons 
contracting  with  the  State  and  other  employers. 
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It  is  urged  that  the  work  is  a  State  work,  and  that  the  legislature 
may  prescribe  rules  for  the  manner  in  which  it  is  *to  he  performed. 
As  a  general  proposition,  this  is  doubtless  true.     The  State  mav  pre- 
scribe regulations  for  the  conduct  of  its  employees.    Those  employees 
must  comply  with  the  mandate  of  the  legislature.     If,  in  the  case  of  a 
private  person,  his  foreman  or  manager  should,  in  intentional  viola- 
tion of  tiie  master's  command,  exact  more  than  eight  hours^  work  a 
day  from  the  men  working  under  him,  the  master  might  discharge 
him,  even  though  his  contract  of  employment  was  for  a  definite  term. 
In  the  i^ase  of  the  State,  the  employer  Ixnng  not  only  master,  l)ut  sov- 
ereign, it  may  be  that  it  could  go  further,  and  make  the  violation  of 
its  mandates  criminal.     This  statute,  however,  does  not  deal  with  em- 
ploj^ees — at  least  not  exclusively  with  them.    The  section  reads:  "Any 
peison  or  corporation  who,  contracting  with  the  State  or  a  municipal 
(•orporation,  snail  require  more  than  eight  hours'  work,  for  a  day's 
lalior    *     *     *    is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor."'    The  statute  does  not 
define  the  meaning  of  '* contracting  with  the  State  or  a  municipal  cor- 
poration.*'    Doubtless  a  person  who  is  a  mere  employee  of  the  State 
or  of  a  municipal  corporation  contracts  for  the  performance  of  his 
service.     I  suppose,  however,  the  statute  was  intended  to  apply  to 
the  case  of  wnat  is  known  in  law  as  an  "independent  contractor;" 
that  is  to  say,  one  who  contractus  to  perfonu  the  work  at  his  own  risk 
and  cost,  — the  workmen  being  his  sen^ants,  and  he  (not  the  State  or 
corporation  with  whom  he  conti'acts)  being  liable  for  their  misconduct. 
If  it  does  not  apply  exclusively  to  such  contnictors,  it  includes  them. 
If  not,  Uiat  is  the  end  of  this  case,  for  it  does  not  appear  in  the  indict- 
ment that  the  defendant  was  not  an  independent  contractor.     Now, 
while,  as  I  have  said,  if  the  State  itself  prosecutes  a  work,  it  may  dic- 
tate every  detail  of  the  service  required  in  its  performance — prescribe 
the  wages  of  workmen,  their  hours  of  lal)or,  and  the  particular  indi- 
viduals who  ma}'  l>e  emj)loyed;  — no  such  right  exists  where  it  has  let 
out  the  perfonnance  of  the  work  to  a  contractor,  unless  it  is  reserved 
by  the  contract.     The  State  in  this  respect  stands  the  same  as  its  riti- 
zens.     Its  rights  are  just  as  great  as  those  of  private  citizens,  but  no 
greater. 

As  the  law  can  not  l>e  upheld  either  as  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police 
power  or  bt^cause  the  work  was  being  done  for  the  Stiite,  to  sustain 
It  some  other  ground  must  be  found  on  which  it  may  rest.  Onh'  one 
ij»  suggestcil.  It  is  contended  that  the  legislature  may  punish  crimi- 
nally a  violation  bv  the  contractor  of  his  obligjitions  assumed  under 
iLe  pn>visions  of  this  law.  This  presents  the  question  of  whether  the 
legislature  can  make  the  breach  of  a  <»ivil  contract,  solely  as  such,  a 
criminal  offens*^  I  am  not  now  prepared  either  to  assert  or  deny  the 
<'orn»ctness  of  the  proposition.  Granting,  howc^ver,  the  claim  that 
the  legislature  can  provide  for  the  punishment  criminally  of  a  willful 
violation  by  the  contractor  of  the  contract  provisions  alluded  to,  it 
is  suii]4*ient  to  say  that  the  statute  Ix^fore  us  does  not  purjwrt  to 
do  anything  of  tHat  kind.  If  it  had  provided  that  any  person  who, 
having  contracted  with  the  State  or  a  municiimlity  not  to  leciuire  or 
ssuffer  his  employees  or  workmen  to  lalwr  more  than  eight  liours  a 
day.  should  violate  tliat  agreement,  then  the  question  discussed  would 
lie  pres4»nt<Hl.  Prior  to  and  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  Penal  Code  no  law  had  ever  required  municipal  or  State 
contracts  to  contain  any  stipulation  as  to  the  time  the  contractors' 
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workin^fmeh  should  be  suffered  or  required  to  labor.  The  labor  law, 
as  originally  passed,  on  the  same  day  authorized,  in  express  terms, 
overwork  for  extra  compensation  in  the  performance  of  State  ana 
municipal  contracts.  The  penal  statute  draws  no  distinction  between 
contractors  whose  contracts  had  been  made  prior  to  its  enactment  and 
those  who  might  contract  subseauently.  To  fall  within  its  provisions, 
it  was  sufficient  that  on  the  aay  after  its  enactment  a  contnu^tor 
should  require  more  than  eight  hours'  work  a  day,  though  he  wjis 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  a  contract  years  old,  and  containing  no 
agreement  relating  to  the  hours  of  labor.  The  statute  does  not  assume 
to  punish  an  offender  against  its  provisions  because  he  has  violated  any 
contract,  but  solely  because  he  has  done  the  prohibited  act,  i.e.,  required 
more  than  eight  hours'  labor,  regardless  of  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  his  contract.  The  statute  should  therefore  be  condemned  in  its 
entiretv,  and  can  not  be  upheld  as  to  the  limited  class  of  cases  in 
which  it  may  be  the  legislature  had  the  power  to  act,  but  has  not  a(»ted. 
The  order  should  be  reversed,  the  demurrer  sustained,  and  the 
defendant  discharged. 


Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Control  of  Loco- 
motive— Construction  of  Statute — LouimjUU  and  Nashville  Bail- 
road  Company  v.  Goss^  Snjrreme  Court  of  Alabama^  34,  Southern 
Reporter^  page  1007. — Peter  F.  Goss  sued  the  above-named  railroad 
company  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  received  while  acting  as  a 
locomotive  engineer  in  its  employment.  The  injuries  for  which  Goss 
sued  were  received  while  he  was  under  the  locomotive  engaged  in 
packing  a  hot  box.  While  in  that  situation  he  ordered  the  fireman  to 
move  the  reverse  lever  l)ackward  three  foet.  By  a  misunderstanding 
the  tireman  moved  the  locomotive,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
injuries  sued  for  were  inflicted.  The  plaintiff's  right  of  action  was 
bas<»d  on  subdivision  5  of  section  1749  of  the  Code  of  1890,  known  as 
the  Employers'  Liability  Statute,  and  the  principal  (|uestion  for  con- 
sideration was  whether  the  tireman  was  at  that  time  a  person  in  diarge 
or  control  of  a  locomotive  within  the  contemplated  meaning  of  the 
statute.  Judgment  was  granted  Goss  in  the  circuit  court  of  Jefferson 
(k)unty,  from  which  an  appeal  was  taken  resulting  in  a  reversal  of  the 
judgment  of  the  court  below. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Dowdell,  from 
whose  remarks  the  following  is  quoted: 

The  facts  without  conflict  show  that  the  fireman  was  in  the  engine 
cab  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  plaintiff,  and  there  to  carry 
out  the  orders  of  the  latter  while  he  was  under  the  engine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  packing  the  hot  box.  The  fact  that  the  engineer  was  under 
the  engine  while  the  fireman  was  in  the  cab  did  not  change  their  rela- 
tions, one  to  the  other,  as  to  authorit}*  and  control.  In  point  of 
superiority,  the  engineer  was  as  much  present  and  in  charge  and 
control  of  the  locomotive  as  if  he  had  Men  on  his  seat  in  Uio  cab 
directing  the  fireman  in  the  performance  of  some  act  It  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  engineer,  as  long  as  he  is  present,  by  any  act  of  his,  to 
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change  the  relationship  between  himself  and  the  fireman,  as  to 
superior  authority  in  the  management  and  control  of  a  locomotive,  so 
as  to  fix  a  liability  on  the  master  for  the  negligent  conduct  of  the 
fireman.  The  statement  of  the  engineer  that  the  tireman  was  in 
charge  of  the  locomotive  at  the  time  of  the  accident  can  be  regarded 
as  nothing  but  the  opinion  of  the  witness,  and  the  statement  of  an 
erroneous  conclusion  on  the  undisputed  facts  in  the  case. 


Employers'  Liability— Railroad  Companies  — EpFEcrr  of  Stat- 
utory Provisions — Snyder  v,  Penn»ylvania  Railroad  Company^ 
i^npreme  Court  of  Pmnsyhmnia^  55  Aflanf/r  Rep<rrter^  page  778, — 
This  was  an  action  by  Minerva  B.  Snyder  to  recover  damages  for  the 
death  of  her  husband.  Snyder  was  a  fireman  in  the  employment  of 
the  defendant  company  and  was  killed  as  a  result  of  the  demiling  of 
the  locomotive,  caused  by  running  over  cattle  on  the  niilway  track 
in  Center  County,  Pa.  Two  statutory  provisions  were  relied  upon 
as  giving  grounds  for  recovery  of  the  damages  sought.  First,  that 
the  railroad  company  had  not,  although  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce^ equipped  its  cars  with  automatic  car  brakes  as  ]>rescribed  by 
the  act  of  Congress  of  March  2,  1893.  Second,  that  it  had  neglected 
to  maintain  fences  along  the  line  of  the  road  where  the  accident  occurred, 
as  provided  by  a  special  act  of  the  legislature  applying  only  to  Center 
County.  The  court  of  common  pleas  of  Center  County  had  denied  the 
right  of  the  plaintiff  to  recover,  which  judgment  was  aftirmc^d  l)y  the 
supreme  court.  The  language  of  the  court  as  to  the  ix)ints  named  is 
in  part  as  follows: 

It  is  argued  that,  if  defendant  had  complied  with  the  reciuirements 
of  the  act  of  Congress  as  to  air  brakes,  the  tniin  could  have  l)een 
stopped  after  the  cattle  were  seen;  or,  if  it  had  complied  with  the 
Hpecial  act  requiring  the  fencing  of  the  track  thev  would  not  have  been 
upon  it.  The  learned  trial  judge  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  accident 
was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  locomotive  engineer  on  whose 
engine  Snyder  was  serving  as  fireman:  *  *  *  that  on  the  undisput<»d 
facts  the  equipment  of  the  cars  with  the  air  bnike  could  not  have  pre- 
vented the  accident,  or,  rather,  that  the  al)sence  of  such  ecjuipment  in 
no  wa}'  contributed  to  it,  and  therefore  that  negligence  in  that  partic- 
ular can  not  be  imputed  to  defendant  so  as  to  fix  a  liability  in  this  case. 

We  decline  at  this  time  to  pass  any  opinion  on  the  effect  of  the  act 
of  Congress  re«|uiring  air  brakes  upon  cars  of  railroads  engaged  in 
inten^tate  commerce,  because  such  opinion  is  not  necessary.  \\  nether 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  authorizing  Congress  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce  extends  so  far  as  to  comT>el  the  adoption  of  an  air 
brake  on  trafiic  wholly  within  the  State  carried  on  in  ot)e<lience  to  its 
charter  and  strictly  within  State  laws,  may  Ix^conie  a  (juestion  where 
the  cause  of  the  accident  is  attribut^ible  to  a  neglect  of  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  Congress.  But  that  is  not  this  case.  Cnder  the  facts 
here,  the  absence  of  the  automatic*  air  bnike  was  in  no  sense  the  cause 
of  the  accident,  and  consequently  has  no  })art  in  the  decision  of  the 
cause. 
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As  to  the  special  act  requiring  fencing,  there  i.s  no  doubt,  on  the 
authorities  cited,  that  in  those  btates  having  general  laws  requiring 
all  railroads  to  fence  their  right  of  way.  a  very  different  degree  of 
responsibility  would  be  imposed,  because  tnere  the  fencing  is  recjuired 
for  the  protection  of  the  general  public  from  injury;  but  here  the 
special  act  is  to  provide  for  the  payment  to  the  owner  of  cattle  his 
loss  from  neglect  to  fence.  As  was  aptly  said  in  Carper  v,  Keceivers 
of  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  78  Fed.  94,  23  C.  C.  A. 
669,  35  L.  R.  A.  135,  as  to  a  Virginia  statute:  *'So  far  as  the  owner 
of  stock  is  concerned,  the  remedy  is  plain  and  adequate.  Had  the 
legislature  intended  to  provide  an  additional  liabilitv  on  railroad  com- 
panies for  injuries  to  persons  brought  about  by  the  failure  of  such 
companies  to  construct  fences  at  the  places  designated  in  the  statute, 
it  would  certainly,  concerning  a  matter  of  such  universal  importance, 
have  used  apt  and  unequivocal  language." 

The  judgment  is  affirmed. 


Empix)yi<:r8'  Liability — Right  of  Action  yok  Injuries  Causing 
Death — Constitutionality  of  Statute — Utah  Savings  and  Trxtst 
Company  t\  Diamond  Coal  and  CoA'e  Cotnj/ant/^  Sujyreno^  Court  of 
Utah,  73  Pacific  Rejxrrter,  page  3^4" — This  was  an  action  })rought  by 
the  trust  company,  as  administrator  of  the  estate  of  John  Tasanen,  to 
recover  damages  from  the  coal  and  coke  company  for  the  death  of  the 
deceased  while  engaged  as  a  miner  in  its  employment  in  its  inine^s  in 
the  State  of  Wyoming.  While  Tasanen  was  engaged  in  the  proper 
place  of  his  emplo\'ment  a  fire  broke  out,  supposedly  in  the  shack  or 
room  in  one  of  the  entries  in  which  combustible  material  had  accumu- 
lated, which  fire  cut  off  his  usual  mode  of  exit  from  the  mines.  When 
the  fire  was  discovered,  instructions  were  given  as  to  how  c»gress 
might  be  obtained,  but  none  of  the  men  in  the  |K)rtion  of  the  mine  in 
which  Tasanen  was  at  work  escaped  except  the  drivers.  The  district 
court  of  Weber  County  gave  judgment  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff^  from 
which  the  coal  comimn}'  appealed.  The  supreme  c^ourt  affirmed  the 
judgment  of  the  court  below.  Section  3448,  Revised  Statutes  of  1899, 
provides  for  a  recover}-  for  the  death  of  a  person  caused  by  wrongful 
act,  neglect,  or  default,  where  if  death  had  not  ensued  the  party 
injured  could  have  maintained  an  action  to  recover  damages  in  respect 
thereof.  The  next  section  limits  such  damages  to  the  sum  of  i^5,(MM>, 
and  provides  that  every  such  action  shall  be  brought  by  and  in  the 
name  of  the  personal  representalnve  of  su<*h  deceased  person.  Subse- 
(|uently  t<>  the  enactment  of  this  statute  a  provision  of  the  constitution 
authorized  recovery  in  the  case  of  injury  or  death  resulting  from  the 
failure  of  any  mining  company  to  comply  with  mine  regulations  that 
might  be  enacted  by  the  State  legislature,  and  another  section  of  the 
constitution  prohibited  the  enactment  of  a  law  limiting  the  amount  of 
damages  to  l>e  recovered  for  causing  the  injury  or  death  of  any  per- 
son.   The  mining  company  based  its  appeal  on  the  points  presented 
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in  the94e  provisions  of  law,  which  were  disposed  of  by  Jud^c  McCarty, 
who  delivoH'd  the  opinion  of  the  court,  in  the  following  manner: 

ApiM^llant  insists  that  section  3441)  is  in  conflict  with  the  provisions 

of  the  i*oiistitiitioiK  l)ecause  it  attempts  to  limit  the  amount  of  damages 

in  this  class  of  cases  to  |^,(XM),  and  therefore  was  not  continued  in 

fon-e  by  section  3,  article  21,  of  the  constitution.     It  is  elementary 

that  where  a  |>art  of  a  statute  is  in  conflict  with  the  constitution,  but 

the  remainder  is  in  harmony  with  it,  if  it  can  be  done  the  parts  will 

be  separated,  and  that  which  is  constitutional  will  be  upheld.     Black 

(Int.  Law,  p.  96)^  thus  states  the  rule:  **  It  frequently  happens  that 

some  parts,  features,  or  provisions  of  a  statute  are  invalid  by  reason  of 

repugnancy  to  the  constitution,  while  the  remainder  of  the  act  is  not 

open  to  the  same  objections.     In  such  cases  it  is  the  dut}'  of  the  courts 

not  to  pnjnounce  the  whole  statute  unconstitutional,  but,  rejecting  the 

invalid  portions,  to  give  ett'eit  and  ojieration  to  the  valid  portions." 

.ludge  Cooley,  in  his  work  on  Constitutional  Limitations  (6th  ed.  p. 

ill)  in  j»rt  says:  *•  If  when  the  unconstitutional  part  is  stricken  out, 

that  which  ivmains  is  complete  in  itself,  and  capable  of  being  executed 

in  accordanco  with  the  apparent  legislative  intent,  wholly  independent 

of  that  which  is  rejected,  it  must  be  sustained."    This  doctrine  has 

lieen  rt*peat€dlv  declared  and  followed  by  this  court.     (State  /•.  Beddo, 

±3  L'tah,  432,  63  Pac.  96;  Ritchie  v.  Richards,  14  Utah,  345,  47  Pac. 

•570;  Eureka  r.  Wilson,  15  Utah,  65,  4S  Pac.  150,  62  Ain.  St.  Hep.  904; 

Ex  parte  Duncan,  1  Utah,  81.)    That  portion  of  the  Wyoming  statute 

limiting  the  amount  of  recovery  in  this  class  of  cases  to  Jiv),OO0,  while 

it  is  repugnant  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  that  State,  is 

su?ceptiliH^  of  lK»ing  separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  act,  which 

is  not  open  to  the  same  objection;  and  when  so  severed  the  part  of  the 

act  not  ui  conflict  with  th<»  constitution  is  complete  in  itself,  and  capable 

of  l)eing  enforced  in  conformitv  with  the  general  purix)se  of  the  act. 

(Dunn  r.  City  of  (ireat  Falls,  13  Mont.  58,  31  Pac.  lol7.) 

The  next  contention  of  appt»llant  is  that  the  trust  created  by  the 
statute  of  Wvoming  can  onl}'  )>e  enforced  by  a  trustee  ai)])ointed  in 
that  jurisdiction.  While  there  an*  a  few  decisions  to  the  <*ontrarv,  the 
jrreat  weight  of  authorit}'  holds  that  a  legal  liability  once  created, 
either  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law  or  by  statute,  am  be  enforced, 
and  a  right  of  action  maintained,  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction  of 
>uch  matters,  provid(»d  jurisdiction  of  the  parties  <'an  be  obtained,  and 
the  action  itself  is  not  opposed  to  good  morals  or  the  policy  of  the 
J^late  when*  it  is  brought.  In  the  case  of  White  /'.  Railway  Co,  (25 
Utah,  344>,  71  Pac.  593),  Mr.  C-liief  .Fustice  Baskin,  in  discussing  this 
i{uestion,  sjiys:  "While  there  is  some  conflict  of  decision  on  the  sul)- 
jtvt,  it  is  genenillv  held  that  a  right  given  by  the  statute  of  one  State 
will  1m»  ns'ognizeJ  and  enforced  in  the  courts  of  another  State." 

Omtimiing  the  court  said: 

At  the  close  of  the  testimony  for  respondent,  appellant  moved  the 
court  f4)r  a  mmsuit  on  the  ground  that  no  diunages  liad  been  ])roved, 
and  the  action  of  the  court  overruling  th(»  motion  is  now  alleged  as 
error.  The  n^cord  shows  that  deceased  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a 
!«tout,  healthy  man,  42  years  of  age,  and  that  his  son,  who  was  20  years 
of  aire,  was  living  with  him.  I'nder  these  circumstances,  the  (juestion 
of  damagi*s  was  one  for  the  jury  to  determine;  and  the  trial  court 
having  properly  submitted  this  question  to  it,  under  the  constitution 
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and  a  long  list  of  decisions  of  this  C50urt  on  this  question,  we  are  i)ow- 
erless  to  interfere,  even  though  we  might  differ  with  the  jury  as  to 
what  would,  under  the  facts  disclosed,  he  a  fair  and  just  verdict. 

The  contention  that  the  evidence  shows  contributory  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  deceased  is  entirely  unsupported  bv  the  evidence. 
There  is  not  a  word  of  testimony  that  tends  to  show  that  the  deceased 
knew,  or  that  it  was  his  place  to  know,  what  the  conditions  were  in 
and  around  the  shack;  and  he  had  a  right  to  assume  that  the  (*om]^>any 
would  do  its  duty,  and  exercise  ordinary  care  and  caution  to  prevent 
tires  and  other  casualties  in  the  mine  where  he  was  at  work. 

We  tind  no  reversible  error  in  the  record.  The  judgment  is  affirmed, 
with  costs. 


Free  Public  Employment  Offices— Em pix)yers  Havin<;  EMru)Y- 
EE8  ON  Strike — Constitutionality  of  Statute — J^IafJunra  r,  Pm- 
j)h\  Sui/reme  Court  of  Illinois^  67  Nt/rtlwastern  Rej)ortri\  piuje  2S» — 
Murniv  Mathews  was  convicted  in  the  criminal  court  for  Cook  Countv 
of  operating  a  private  employment  agency  for  hire  without  a  license 
and  without  having  given  bond.  He  appealed  on  the  ground  that  the 
law  on  which  the  action  was  based  was  unconstitutional.  There  was 
no  controversy  as  to  the  facts,  and  the  section  having  special  applica- 
tion to  his  imse  was  not  in  itself  unconstitutional,  but  the  law  contiiined 
a  pix) vision  for  the  establishment  of  free  public  employment  offices, 
one  clause  of  which  forbade  the  furnishing  of  lists  of  applicants  for 
positions  to  employers  whose*  employees  were  on  strike  or  loc*ked  out. 
(For  full  text  of  the  law  see  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  I^abor,  No. 
22,  page  401.)  The  supreme  court  held  that  this  discriminating  pro- 
vision was  unconstitutional  and  that  it  so  permeated  the  whole  law  that 
no  part  of  it  could  1x5  enforced.  Judge  McCiruder  announced  the 
decision  of  the  court  in  an  elaborate  opinion,  from  which  the  following 
is  quoted: 

All  the  way  through  the  act,  the  employer  seeking  men  to  work  for  him, 
and  the  employee  seeking  work  to  do,  are  placed  upon  the  same  footing, 
and  are  equally  entitled  to  the  l>enetits  of  the  act  in  question.  Employers, 
however,  are  arbitraril}'  divided  into  two  classes — one  class  where  a 
strike  or  loi*kout  nmy  exist,  and  another  class  where  no  strike  or  lo<*kout 
exists.  There  is  no  rational  l)asis  in  law  or  justice  for  this  distinction, 
where  the  language  is  so  broad  as  to  include  as  well  those  who  have 
caused  the  strike  or  lockout  for  good  reasons  as  those  who  have  caused 
such  strike  or  lockout  without  any  good  reason.  The  prohibition  con- 
tained in  section  S  not  only  affects  tlie  class  of  employers  there  named, 
but  it  also  affects  the  i>ersons  seeking  emplovment,  with  whom  such 
employers  might  otherwise  ccmie  in  contact;  tfiat  is  to  say,  not  only  the 
employers  whose  men  are  on  a  strike  or  are  locked  out  are  affected  by 
the  prohibition,  but  lal>orers  or  employees  who  might  desire  to  fill  the 
places  of  the  employees  who  are  on  a  strike  or  are  l<x;kt*d  out  are  also 
affected  by  it.  The  applicants  for  employment  are  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  working  for  the  class  of  employers  named  in  section  8. 
That  section,  therefore,  strikes  at  the  interests  of  applicants  for  work 
and  of  employers  seeking  work  or  labor. 
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An  employer  whose  workmen  have  left  him  and  gone  upon  a  strike, 

particularly  when  they  have  done  so  without  any  justifiable  cause,  is 

entitled  to  contract  with  other  lalH>rei'8  or  workmen  to  fill  the  places 

of  thosso  who  have  left  him.     Any  workman  seeking  work  has  a  right 

to  make  a  contract  with  such  an  employer  to  work  for  him  in  the  place 

nf  any  one  of  the  men  who  have  left  hiin  to  go  out  ujwn  a  strike. 

Therefore,  the  prohibition  contained  in  section  S  strikes  at  the  right  of 

i-<mtpact,  lK)th  on  the  part  of  the  lal)orer  and  of  the  emplover.     It  is 

now  well  settled  that  the  privilege  of  contnu-iting  is  both  a  fiberty  and 

a  i>roiH*rty  right.     Liberty  includes  the  right  to  make  and  enforce 

contracts,  l>ecaase  the  right  to  make  and  enforce  contracts  is  included 

in  the  right  to  acquire  property.     Labor  is  proi)erty.     To  deprive  the 

lal»orer  and  the  emplo\'er  of  this  right  to  contract  with  one  another  is 

Xn  violate  section  2  of  article  2  of  the  cimstitution  of  Illinois,  which 

proviiles  that  **no  person  shall  l)e  deprived  of  life,  lilx»rty  or  property 

without  due  proiress  of  law."     It  is  equally  a  violation  of  the  fiftn  and 

fourteenth  amendments  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Tnited  States,  which 

providi*  that  no  person  shall  Iw  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 

without  due  p»'ocess  of  law,  and  that  no  State  shall  deprive  any  person 

of  life.  lil)erty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  'Mior  deny  to 

any  jK-rson  within  its  jurisdiction  the  e<iual  protection  of  the  laws.'' 

[(k-M's  cit4»d.l 

Sei'tion  s  dmws  an  unwarrantable  distinction  between  workmen  who 
apply  for  situations  to  employers  where  there  is  no  strike  or  lockout 
and  workmen  who  do  not  so  apply,  and  it  also  dmws  an  unwarrantable 
distinction  betwe(*n  employers  who  may  have  the  misfortune  to  be  the 
virtims  of  a  strike  or  lockout  and  emplovers  who  do  not  have  such  mis- 
fortune;  tiiat  is  to  say,  section  S  does  not  relate  to  persons  and  things 
a*  a  clas>.  or  to  all  emplo3'ers,  but  only  to  those*  who  have  not  been  the 
victims  of  strikes  or  loc*kouts.  "  Where  a  statute  does  this — where  it 
iltM's  n«it  relate  to  p<»rsons  or  things  as  a  <'lass,  but  to  particular  persons 
nr  things  of  a  class — it  is  a  special,  as  distinguished  from  a  general,  law." 
Th«'  ronclusion  is  inevital)le  that  this  section  s  is  a  i)rovision  '"in  aid 
•»f  ^triki^s  and  strikers,  whether  right  or  wrong,  and  regardless  of  the 
justice  |<irl  of  the  propriety  of  the  strike  or  lockout." 

By  the  terms  of  this  law.  the  statute  creates  free  employment  agen- 
nv^.  anil  provides  for  the  payment  of  those*  who  openite  tlirni  out  of 
the  m<»ney  of  the  people  of  the  State;  and  yet  it  singles  out  a  particu- 
lar das'*  of  citizens,  and,  without  cause,  deprives  them  of  the  benefits 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  while  it  grants  such  b<»nefits  to  another 
rla>s  (if  wrsons,  who  have  no  greater  right  to  the  same  than  the  per- 
Mm>  siihje<rted  to  the  deprivation. 

The  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Tnited  States 
provides,  that  •'  no  State  shall  make  (»r  enfi»rce  any  law  which  shall 
abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  <-itizens  of  the  rnit<»d  States, 
nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  nor  aeny  to  any  person  within  its  juris- 
rli(-ti<in  the  eqniial  protection  of  the  laws."  In  interpreting  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Yederal  Constitution,  the  Federal  and  State  courts  hold 
an  act  like  the  one  here  under  consideration,  which  is  unduly  discrim- 
inating and  imrtial  in  its  character,  to  be  unconstitutional.  In  other 
words.  legislation  of  this  kind  is  condemned  by  the  courts.  The  legis- 
lature ha."*  no  power  to  deny  to  the  employer  whose  men  are  out  upon 
i  strike  or  are  locked  out  tfie  right  tootitain  workmen  fnmi  these  free 
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employment  agencies,  and  at  the  same  time  to  grant  sucrh  right  to  other 
eniployers  not  similarly  situated. 

It  is  claimed,  however,  hv  the  attorney -general,  that  section  S  can 
be  eliminated  from  the  employment  act  without  invalidating  the  rest 
of  the  act. 

In  the  case  at  bar,  if  section  8  be  eliminated  from  the  emplo\-ment 
act,  the  other  sections,  without  it,  would  cause  results  not  contemplated 
or  desired  by  the  legislature.  This  is  so  l)ecause,  without  the  ol)noxious 
clause  or  section,  all  employ  el's,  including  those  whose  workmen  are  out 
upon  a  strike  or  are  lockecl  out,  as  well  as  all  others,  would  be  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  the  act.  But  clearly  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
legislature,  by  inserting  section  8  in  the  act,  to  deprive  the  class  of 
employers  therein  named  of  the  benefits  of  the  act.  Consequently,  the 
elimination  of  that  section  would  not  be  in  accordance  witn  the  mani- 
fest intention  of  the  legislature.  An  elimination  of  section  8  would 
make  the  act  apply  to  all  classes  of  emplovcrs,  and  thereby  caus<»  a 
result  evidently  not  contemplated  or  desired  by  the  legislature.  If  all 
the  sections  of  the  act  be  construe<l  together,  it  is  evident  that  the 
legislature  would  not  have  created  the  free  employment  agencies  in 
question,  unless  the  class  of  emplo^'ers  mentioned  in  section  8  were 
excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  act.  It  follows  that  the  employ- 
ment act  of  April  II,  1899,  nmst  be  regarded  as  unconstitutional  as  an 
entiretv. 


Garnishment — J  udgment  of  Sister  State — Domestic  J  uix  jmext— 
Sending  Claim  out  of  State — Baltimore  ami  Ohht  Stnitlnre^trm  Rail- 
road Company  r,  Ada?n^^  Sai>nine  Court  of  fjidiaha^  60  XorthcaMtern 
Iie]H>rt€r^  page  ^S. — This  was  an  action  by  Charles  Adams  agiiinst  the 
railroad  company  al>ove  named  to  recover  a  sum  claimed  to  be  due  as 
wages.  Tlie  company  had  l)een  garnisheed  in  Kentucky  by  a  cnnlitor 
of  Adams  and  had  l)een  required  to  pay  to  this  creditor  th<»  sum  claimed 
by  Adams  in  this  action.  The  circuit  court  of  Jackson  County  ren- 
dered judgment  against  the  niilroa<l  company  and  denied  a  new  trial, 
whereupon  the  company  appealed,  basing  their  claim  on  the  ground 
that  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court  was  contrarv  to  law  in  that  it 
failed  to  give  full  faith  and  credit  to  the  recoitls  and  judicial  proi'ced- 
ings  of  the  State  of  Kentucky.  Prior  to  the  rendering  of  the  decision 
in  Kentucky  a  judgment  had  Iwen  given  Adams  for  the  amount  due, 
though  the  action  had  been  commenced  in  Kentucky  l)efore  the  l>egin- 
ning  of  the  suit  in  Indiana.  There  was  also  a  claim  that  the  Kentucky 
judgment  was  invalid  l)ecause  the  original  creditor  had  violate*!  the 
provisions  of  sections  2283  and  2284,  I^urns's  Revised  Statutes,  IWl, 
which  prohibited  the  sending  of  a  claim  outside  the  Stat<»  for  the  pur- 
pose of  garnisheeing  money  due  a  debtor.  The  decision  of  the  supreme 
court  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  court  Iwlow  and  ordered  it  to  allow 
the  appellant  compan\'  a  new  trial  on  the  grounds  which  appear  in  the 
following  quotations  from  the  remarks  of  Judge  Giilett,  who  announced 
the  opinion  of  the  court: 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  set  out  the  proceedings  of  said  Kentucky  court 
in  detail,  further  than  to  state  that  appellee  [Adams]  had  personal  notice 
of  said  suit.  No  question  is  raised  as  to  tne  jurisdiction  of  the  Ken- 
tucky court  over  the  res,  or  as  to  it«  jurisdiction  over  the  parties 
litigant  in  this  action.  If  the  judgment  is  valid,  there  has  been  a 
se<|uestration  of  the  original  debt;  and,  if  it  can  be  said  that  the  appel- 
lant has  been  compelled  to  pay  the  same  to  a  third  person,  it  should 
now  he  credited  with  the  payment. 

The  governing  principle  of  the  garnishee's  exemption  from  a  second 
liability  is  the  mjustice  of  compelling  him  to  pay,  at  the  suit  of  his 
creditor,  that  which  a  court  having  authority  so  to  do  has  compelled 
him  to  pey  to  another.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  he  must  act  fairly 
and  witnout  collusion.  Where  the  principal  aebtor  is  not  actually  in 
court,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he  is  not  advised  of  the  suit, 
the  garnishee  ought  at  least  to  answer  all  facts  within  his  knowledge, 
that,  if  the  court  were  advised  of,  would  presumably  load  it  to  refuse 
to  subject  the  fund  to  sequestration.  In  this  case  appellant  caused 
appellee  to  Ik?  pt^rsonally  notified  of  the  pendenc}^  of  the  suit  in  Ken- 
tucky (aside  from  the  judicial  notice  that  lie  received),  and  disclosed  to 
thec«jurt  the  nature  of  the  demand,  and  sought  to  claim  the  cxcmi)tion 
of  apjxJIee  under  the  laws  of  Indiana.  The  burden  was  on  appellee, 
the  judgnH^nt  being  shown  to  be  valid  on  its  face,  to  show  fact*s  that 
would  render  it  equitable  and  just  to  require  appellant  to  pay  again. 

The  e\ndence  in  this  case  tends  to  show  that  the  original  creditor 
violated  our  stiitutes,  in  sending  the  claim  without  the  State  for  the 
purpose  of  garnishment  (sections  2283,  2284,  Burns's  Rev.  Stat.  lUOl); 
W  it  does  not  appear  that  appellant  failed  to  disclose  any  defense 
within  its  knowleage.  A  wrong  has  been  done  the  appellee,  but  its 
cons4*quences  ought  not  to  be  visited  upon  the  appellant,  in  the  {d)sence 
of  any  showing  that  it  was  a  party  to  or  responsil)!**.  for>uch  wrong. 

Counsel  for  appellee  wholly  misapprehend  the  effect  of  the  fact  that 
appellee  obtained  a  judmnent  on  nis  claim  in  this  State  before  judg- 
ment was  rendered  in  the  Kentucky  court.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  action  in  Kentucky  was  connnenced,  and  s(»rvice  was  (here 
hail  upon  appellant,  iK'fore  the  institution  of  this  suit.  The  fact  that 
a  judgment  was  obtained  in  this  StJite  was  in  no  wise  inconsisU^nt  with, 
but  wa««  Iwised  on,  the  fact  that  the  appellant  owed  the  appellee*,  and 
that  was  the  l)asis  of  the  gjirnishment  in  Kentucky.  T\w  effect  of  the 
pendi»ncy  of  said  suit  merely  conferred  a  privilege  upon  the  appellant 
to  seek  a  stay  of  proceedings  in  this  action.     [Cases  cited. J 

We  think  it  clear  that  the  court  below  did  not  give  the  judgment  of 
the  Kentuckv  court,  dulv  certiiied  as  it  was,  the  full  faith  and  credit 
that  it  was  entitled  to  under  the  Federal  Constitution.  (Railroad  Co. 
r.  Sturm.  174  C.  S.  710,  11)  Sup.  Ct.  71*7,  48  L.  Ed.  1144.) 

A  motion  has  Ix^en  made  to  dismiss  th(»  apfX'al  in  this  case*,  but,  in 
vii'W  of  the  <|uestion  involved,  the  motion  is  overruled. 

Judgment  reversed,  with  an  instruction  to  the  circuit  court  to  grant 
ap|>ellant's  motion  for  a  new  trial. 


Laborers'  Lien — Who  Entitled — Privity  of  Contract- -A7<>;?- 
*w,  75  Stntthtre^ftern  Rej>f>rtti\  invje  Solf. — In  the  circuit  court  of  Little 
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River  County,  Williams  Brothers  had  obtained  a  judgment  against  the 
Long  Pine  Lumber  Company  for  a  sum  of  money  due  on  a  contract 
for  cutting  and  delivering  logs  at  their  mills.  Williams  Brothers  had 
done  part  of  the  labor  themselves  and  had  employed  a  number  of  per- 
sons to  assist  in  the  labor.  From  this  judgment  the  Klondike  Lumlwr 
Company,  as  intervener  makes  an  appeal,  it  having  purchased  the  lum- 
ber manufactured  by  the  Long  Pine  Lumber  Company  at  the  time 
when  the  latter  quit  business.  The  original  action  was  brought  under 
the  provisions  of  section  4766,  Sand.  &  H.  Dig.,  which  gives  to  laljor- 
ers  a  lien  on  the  product  of  their  lal)or  for  the  amount  due  thorn. 
The  apppllants  claim  that  this  statute  does  not  apply  here,  but  the 
court  ruled  to  the  contrary,  affinning  the  judgment  of  the  court  below. 
Judge  Kiddick,  after  stating  the  facts,  announced  the  decision  of  the 
court.     From  his  remarks  the  following  is  taken: 

The  question  presented  by  this  appeal  is  whether  (H>rtain  contnu*toi*s 
and  laborers  haa  a  lien  on  lumber  manufactured  bv  the  Jjong  Pine 
Luml>er  Couipany  and  sold  by  them  to  the  appellant  Itlondike  Lum)>er 
Company.  Our  statute  gives  laborers  who  perform  work  and  lalK)r  a 
lien  on  the  production  of  their  labor  for  the  amount  due  them  for  such 
work  and  labor.  (Sand.  &  H.  Dig.,  sec.  4766;  acts  18t)5,  p.  39.)  The 
statute,  as  it  now  stands  in  the  ac£  of  1S95,  is  silent  as  to  whether  the 
labor  snail  l^e  done  under  a  contract  or  not,  but  of  course  it  was  not 
intended  that  a  mere  trespasser  should  have  a  lien.  The  labor  must 
be  done  either  under  a  contract  with  the  owner  or  under  circumstances 
showing  that  the  owner  consented  thereto,  though  a  majority  of  us  are 
of  the  opinion  that  it  is  unnecessar}'  that  the  laborer  snould  perfonn 
the  work  under  a  contract  in  direct  privity  with  the  owner  of  tne  prop- 
erty. If  it  is  done  under  a  contractor  who  has  a  contract  witn  the 
owner  for  the  performance  of  the  work,  then  it  sufficiently  shows  the 
consent  of  the  owner,  though  in  such  a  case  the  lien  could  not  exceed 
the  amount  agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  to  the  contractor  for  the 
performance  of  the  work.  It  might  even  be  limited  to  the  amount  due 
the  contractor  at  the  time  the  action  to  enforce  the  lien  is  commenced, 
but  under  the  facts  of  this  case  that  question  need  not  be  considered. 
All  that  we  need  say  here  is  that  the  laborers  who  cut  and  hauled  the 
timber  to  the  mill  are  not  debarred  from  claiming  a  lien  by  the  mere 
fact  that  they  were  not  directly  employed  by  the  owner  of  the  timber. 
It  is  sufficient  that  they  worked  under  one  who  had  a  contract  with  the 
owner  to  do  the  work,  and  that  the  owner  has  paid  neither  the  eon- 
tractor  nor  the  laborer. 

On  the  question  as  to  whether  these  men  who  cut  the  timber  into 
logs  and  hauled  and  placed  them  on  the  skidwav  at  the  mill  of  the 
owner  are  entitled  to  a  lien  on  the  lumber  made  irom  the  logs  there 
may  be  more  reason  to  doubt.  But  their  labor  was  part  of  the  work 
necessary  to  change  the  timber  into  lumber.  It  contributed  directly 
towards  the  production  of  the  lumber,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
they  have  a  nen,  though  the  aggregate  amount  of  these  liens  can  not 
exceed  the  sum  which  the  owner  agreed  to  pay  the  contractors  for  per- 
forming the  work. 

As  to  the  contractors,  we  have  several  times  held  that  a  oontractor 
is  not  a  laborer  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  ^vinff  persons  liens 
who  perfonn  work  and  labor,  the  statute  being  intended  to  protect 
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the  actual  laborer,  and  does  not  apply  to  contmctor.s,  or  those  who 
onlv  superintend  the  labor  of  othei's.  The  mere  fact,  therefore,  that 
Williams  Bros,  contracted  to  do  this  work,  and  hired  persons  to  do  it, 
jfives  them  no  lien;  but  they  also  themselves  wrformed  work  and 
hilior  under  their  contract,  and  to  the  extent  of  tne  vahic  of  tlieir  own 
labor  they  have  liens  as  other  laborers  have.  This  lien,  we  think, 
should  include  the  value  of  the  use  of  their  wagon  and  team  when 
actually  driven  and  used  by  them  in  performing  the  work;  for  in  such 
a  case  the  labor  of  one  who  uses  a  wagon  and  team  or  other  instru- 
mentality furnished  by  himself  in  the  performance  of  his  work  includes 
h(>th  the  work  of  himself  and  that  of  the  instrumentality  ])v  which  he 
performs  it,  and  he  has  a  lien  for  the  value  of  all  his  labor. 


PROTECnON  OF  WaGES — CONTRACTORS'  BoNDS — CONSTTriTTIONALITY 

OF  Statute — Oihhs  r.  Tally ^  Supreme  Court  of  California^  (Uj  Pacific 
Repttrfer^  page  970. — In  this  case  William  H.  Gibbs  sued  Mary  A. 
Tally  and  another  to  recover  damages  for  failure  to  comply  with  sec- 
tion 1203,  Code  of  C'ivil  Procedure,  relating  to  the  tiling  of  ))onds  by 
("ontractors  for  the  security  of  payments  to  laborers  and  material  men. 
Giblis  had  been  awarded  judgment  in  the  superior  court  of  Los 
AngeleH  County,  which  judgment  had  been  affirmed  in  department  two 
of  the  supreme  court.  On  rehearing  in  bank  this  judgment  was 
reversed  and  Mrs.  Tallv  declared  to  be  free  from  liabilitv  on  the 

•  ft 

ground  that  the  statute  on  which  the  action  was  based  was  unconstitu- 
tional. (For  full  text  of  the  law  see  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  No.  36,  page  10()1.)  Judge  Temple  in  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  court  used  in  part  the  following  language: 

The  statute  directs  that  every  contract  required  to  be  tiled  l)v  the 
provisions  of  the  chapter  relating  to  lions  of  merhani<s  and  others 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  good  and  sufficient  bond,  and  that  any 
laborer  or  material  man  shall  have  an  a<*tion  to  recover  upon  the  bond 
for  the  value  of  labor  and  materials,  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  the 
bond;  and  such  action  shall  not  atTect  his  lien.  A  failure  to  (comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  section  rendered  *' the  owner  and  contnictor 
jointly  and  severally  liable  in  damages  to  any  and  all  material  men, 
laborers,  and  sul)contractors  entitled  to  liens  upon  property  alFected 
hv  said  contract."'  The  stainte  does  not  sav  who  shall  cause  this  bond 
to  be  executed,  nor  to  whom  it  shall  in  form  })e  nnide  jjayable.  It 
dot^  not  undertake  that  the  contmctor  shall  faithfully  perform  his 
contract.  In  short,  there  is  in  it  nothing  which  can  be  of  advantiige 
to  the  owner  in  any  possible  event.  On  the  other  hand,  no  possible 
loss  will  accrue  to  the  contractor  by  a  failure  to  pr()vid<»  the  l>ond. 
The  declaration  that  he  shall  l>e  sevemlly  and  jointly  liable  with  the 
owner  is  useless  verbiage.  The  contractor  is  alrc^ady  liable  for  all 
labor  or  niaU'rials  furnished  to  him  or  by  his  authoritv.  The  only 
pi*rson,  therefore,  upon  whom  a  penalty  is  i)ut  for  the  failure  is  the 
owner.  He,  therefore,  and  he  only,  is  reuuired  to  furnish  the  b(»nd; 
and,  in  effect,  the  bond  is  conditioned  only  that  the  contractoi*  will 
pay  '*8uch''  persons  the  value  of  labor  and  materials  so  furnished  to 
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him;  and  the  action  by  a  lienor  does  not  affert  his  lion,  or  an  motion 
commenced  for  the  foreclosure  of  it.  The  section  assumes  a  valid 
contnict,  under  which,  if  the  contract  is  performed,  the  lienors  can 
have  the  entire  contract  price  distributwl  to  them.  But  after  tliat  has 
been  done,  or  even  before  it,  a  suit  can  be  brought  u|K>n  the  bond,  or, 
if  it  has  not  l)een  filed,  against  the  owner,  to  recover  an  additional  25 
per  cent  upon  the  contract  price,  and  that  is  this  precise  case.  The 
material  men  and  laborers  could  have  demanded  security  from  the  con- 
tractor l>efore  furnishing  materials  or  labor.  The  statute  attempts  to 
compel  the  owner  to  furnish  security  for  them  in  a  matter  to  winch  he 
is  not  a  party,  and  in  which  he  is  not  concerned.  The  cost  may  exceed 
the  contract  price,  lx»cause  material  men  combine  to  charge  exorbitant 

E rices,  or  through  bad  management  of  the  contractor,  or  because  prices 
ave  increased  since  the  contract  was  let,  or  from  other  causes.  If 
this  can  be  required  from  the  owner  it  lessens  materially  the  value  of 
his  contract.  In  fact,  so  far  as  price  is  concerned,  it  deprives  him  of 
it.  He  has  no  assurance  that  his  house  will  \ye  built  for  the  stipulated 
price.  There  is  no  more  reason  for  requiring  the  owner  to  give  this 
security  than  there  would  be  in  requiring  it  from  any  other  p<?rson  in 
the  community.  That  the  owner  may  be  required  to  pjiy  more  than 
the  contract  price  is  not  the  only  injustice  which  may  result  from  this 
most  unreasonable  statute.  The  owner,  or  the  sureties  he  is  required 
to  furnish,  would  be  responsible  in  case  the  contractor  failed  to  per- 
form his  contract.  Suppose  the  structure  failed  to  comply  with  the 
contract— was  in  fact  so  defective  as  to  be  useless — ana  the  owner 
should  refuse  to  pay  for  it  ?  The  very  fact  that  he  was  injured  by  the 
failure  of  the  contractor  would  create  the  liability  on  his  i>art  or 
upon  his  sureties.  Whether  the  owner  is  not  the  principal  on  the 
bond,  or  the  party  for  whom  the  sureties  undertake,  I  will  not  discuss. 
The  undertaking,  in  effect,  cei-tainly  is  that  the  contractor  will  imy 
certain  debts  if  he  incurs  them:  but  he  is  not  specially  require<l  to 
furnish  the  bond,  and,  as  I  have  stated,  incurs  no  penalty  for  not  doing 
so,  while  the  owner  do<»s. 

It  is  j>erf(»ctly  manifest  that  this  section,  if  valid,  places  an  unreason- 
able restraint  upon  the  owner  of  property  in  regard  to  thcuise  ther(M)f. 
It  comjx'ls  him  to  become  ix»s|X)nsible  for  liabilities  ho  has  not  incurred, 
and  which  were  not  created  for  his  Ix^ietit.  It  practically  forbids  him 
from  improving  his  propc^rty  by  letting  a  contra<*t  unless  he  Ixvomes 
liable,  or  furnishes  suretn»s  who  will  1k»  so  liable,  for  25  per  cent  alM)ve 
the  contract  price,  and  for  the  same  amount  in  case  the  contractor  so 
far  fails  in  keeping  his  contract  that  the  lalM>r  and  materials  are  with- 
out value  to  him,  and  the  contractor  has  no  valid  <* la im  against  him  on 
account  thereof.  To  impose  this  burd(»n  u\Hm  an  owner  is  to  some 
extent  to  deprive  him  of  liis  property,  for  the  value  of  projXMly  con- 
sists in  the  right  to  use  it.  It  was  said  by  Judge  Comst^wk,  in  \Vvne- 
ham(»r  t\  People,  13  N.  Y.  H7S:  **When  a  law  annihilates  the  value 
of  property,  and  strips  it  of  its  attributes  l)y  which  alone  it  is  distin- 
guished as  propertv,  the  owner  is  deprived  of  it  according  to  the 
plainest  inteipretation,  and  certainly  within  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision, intendtnl  expressly  to  shield  j^ersonal  rights  from  the  exercise 
of  arl)ilrary  ixiwer."'  It  is  also  an  unrea.sonable  and  unnecessar}' 
restriction  upon  the  power  to  make  <*ontracts.  It  clearly  contravenes 
the  provisions  of  section  1,  art.  1,  of  the  constitution  of  the  State, 
and  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 
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SkaMEN — PaYMKNT    of    Wa<JKS    in    AdVANCK — CoNSTITinriONALITV 

OF  Statutk — Application  to  Fokeion  Vessels— /Wt/wcz/f  tt  al,  v. 
Ti't  /CwinrOj  Sup^reme  Court  of  the  Uiitted  Statef<^  '^3  SHpre7m>  Court 
R*j^frt^r^  jMnje  H31. — B.  M.  Patterson  and  others  lil>eled  the  British 
bark  Enditni  to  recover  certain  wages  paid  in  advance  in  violation  of 
the  act  of  Congress  of  DeeenilH^r  21,  1898.  A  review  of  the  fact«  in 
tht'  case  and  of  the  preliminary  proi-eedings  appears  in  the  following 
>tatenient  made  hv  Mr.  «)ustice  I^rewer: 

On  Deceinlier  :>!,  1898  (30  Stat,  at  L.  755,  768,  ehap.  28,  U.  S. 
(.oHip.  Stat.  1901,  pp.  3071,  8080),  Congress  passed  an  act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  Amend  the  Laws  Relating  to  American  Seamen,  for  the 
PiTotection  of  Such  Seamen,  and  to  Promote  Commerce."  The  matenal 
ptjrtion  thereof  is  found  in  Sec.  24,  which  amends  Sec.  10  of  chapter 
li'l  of  the  Laws  of  1884,  so  as  to  read: 

•'  Sv.  10.  (a)  That  it  shall  }h\  and  is  hereb3\  made  unlawful  in  any 
ci^e  to  i>ay  any  seaman  wages  in  advance  of  the  time  w^hen  he  has 
ai'tually  earned  the  same,  or  to  pav  such  advance  wages  to  any  other 
pers(»n.  Any  person  ptiying  sucli  advance  wages  shall  he  d(»emed 
^ilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  ana,  upon  conviction,  shall  he  punished  hy 
a  tine  not  less  than  four  times  the  amount  of  the  wages  so  advanci^d, 
and  may  also  l>e  imprisoned  for  a  j^eriod  not  excei^ding  six  months,  at 
th«*  disi-retion  of  the  court.  The  pavment  of  such  advance  wages  shall 
in  no  case,  excepting  as  herein  provided,  absolve  the  vessel  or  the  mas- 
ter or  owner  there^jf  from  full  payment  of  wages  after  the  same  shall 
fiave  Jjeen  actiuilly  earned,  and  shall  be  no  defense  to  a  libel,  suit,  or 
action  for  the  recovery  of  such  wages.  If  any  person  shall  demand  or 
nnvive,  either  directlv  or  indirectlv,  from  anv  seaman  or  other  person 
-i4i»king  employment  as  seaman,  or  from  any  person  on  his  behalf,  anv 
rt*nnineration  whatever  for  providing  him  with  employnu^nt,  h(»  shall, 
f«>r  every  such  otfense.  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars."' 

••|f)  That  this  8ecti<;n  shall  apply  as  well  to  foreign  vessels  as  to 
vt»sM»ls  of  the  L^nited  States;  ana  any  master,  own(»r,  consignee,  or 
ajn-nt  of  any  foreign  vessel  who  has  violated  its  i)rovisions  shall  be 
lialde  to  the  same  ptMialty  that  the  master,  owner,  or  agent  of  a  vessel 
of  the  United  States  would  })e  for  a  similar  violation:  l^mi^Uhd^  That 
tn-jities  in  force  lietween  the  Tnited  States  and  foreign  nations  do  not 
crmflict." 

Tlh*  apwllants  were  seamen  on  board  the  British  ])ark  Kudorn,  and 
tilf-tl  this  liln?!  for  wagivs  in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
tlu*  ♦-a>tern  district  of  IVnnsvlvania.  Hv  an  agreed  ^^tatement  of  facts 
it  ap{)«*ar>  that  on  January  22,  llMM).  they  shipped  on  board  such  bark 
f'l  .M*ne  as  seamen  for  and  during  a  voyage  from  Portland,  Me.,  to 
lii*i  and  other  points,  not  to  exce«»d  twelve  months,  the  tinal  port  of 
diM'harge  to  be  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  with  pay  at  the  rate  of 
om*  shilling  for  forty -five  days  and  twenty  dollars  per  month  there- 
after. At  the  time  of  shipment  twenty  dollars  was  paid  on  account  of 
e;uh  of  them,  and  with  tneir  consent,  to  the  shipping  ag(Mit  tJirough 
whom  they  were  employed.  On  the  completion  of  tJie  voyage,  they, 
having  jx*rformed  their  duties  as  seamen,  demanded  wages  for  the  full 
term  of  M'rvii-e.  ignorin^^  the  pjiyment  made,  at  their  instaiuM*.  to  the 
shipping  ag<»nt.  The  advan<(»d  pavment  and  contnict  of  shipment 
wore  not  contrary  to,  or  prohibitiMl  l)y,  the  laws  of  Great  Hritsiin.     It 
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was  contended,  however,  that  they  were  prohibited  by  the  at't  of  Con- 
gress, above  quoted,  and  that  such  act  was  applicable.  The  district 
court  entered  a  decree  dismissing  the  libel.  (110  Fed.,  430.)  [See  Bul- 
letin of  the  Department  of  LaS)r,  No.  38,  p.  171.]  On  appeal  to  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  third  circuit,  that  court  c^^rtified  the 
following  Questions  to  this  court: 

''First.  IS  the  act  of  Congress  of  December  21,  1898,  properly 
applicable  to  the  contract  in  this  case? 

''Second.  Under  the  agreed  statement  of  facts  above  set  forth,  upon 
a  libel  filed  by  said  seamen,  after  the  completion  of  the  voyage,  against 
the  British  vessel,  to  recover  wages  which  were  not  due  to  them  under 
the  terms  of  their  cx)ntract  or  under  the  law  of  Great  Britain,  were 
the  libellants  entitled  to  a  decree  against  the  vessel  ?" 

These  questions  were  both  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  From  the  opinion  of  the  court,  as  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice 
Brewer,  the  following  is  quoted: 

Applying  the  ordinary  rules  of  construction  it  does  not  seem  to  us 
doubtful  that  the  act  of  Congress,  if  within  its  power,  is  appli(*able  in 
this  case. 

When,  as  here,  the  statute  declares,  in  plain  words,  its  intent  in  refer- 
ence to  a  prepayment  of  seamen^s  wages,  and  follows  that  declaration 
with  a  further  statement  that  the  rule  tnus  announced  shall  appl  v  to  for- 
eign vessels  as  well  as  to  vessels  of  the  United  States,  it  wotua  do  vio- 
lence to  language  to  say  that  it  was  not  applicable  to  a  foreign  vessel. 

But  the  main  contention  is  that  the  statute  is  l)eyond  the  power  of 
Congress  to  enact,  especially  as  applicable  to  foreign  vessels. 

^^  e  are  unable  to  yield  our  assent  to  this  contention.  That  there  is, 
generally  speaking,  a  lil)erty  of  contract  which  is  protected  by  the 
14th  amendment,  ma}"  lye  conceded;  yet  such  liberty  does  not  extend 
to  all  contracts. 

And  that  the  cx)ntract  of  a  sailor  for  his  services  is  subject  to  some 
restrictions  was  settled  in  Rol)ei:lson  v.  Baldwin,  106  U.  S.  275,  41  L. 
ed.  715,  17  Sup.  Ct.  Itep.  326  [See  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  No.  11,  p.  509],  in  which  sections  4598  and  4599,  Kev.  Stat 
(U.  S.  Comp.  Stat.,  1901,  pp.  3115,  3116),  in  so  far  as  they  require 
seamen  to  carry  out  the  contracts  contained  in  their  shipping  articles, 
were  held  not  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  13th  amendment,  ana  in  which 
a  deprivation  of  personal  liberty  not  warranted  in  respect  to  other 
employees  was  sustained  as  to  sailors.  We  quote  the  following  from 
the  opinion  (p.  282,  L.  ed.  p.  718,  Sup.  Ct.  Kep.  p.  329): 

"From  the  earliest  historical  period,  the  contract  of  the  sailor  has 
been  treated  iis  an  exceptional  one,  and  involving,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  surrender  of  his  personal  lil)erty  during  the  life  of  the  contract. 
Indeed,  the  business  of  navigation  could  scarcelv  hit  carrie<l  on  without 
some  ^uarantv,  l)eyond  the  ordinary  civil  remedies  upon  contract,  that 
the  sailor  will  not  desert  the  ship  at  a  critical  moment,  or  leave  her  at 
some  place  where  seamen  are  im|)ossible  to  l)e  obtained — as  Molloy 
forcibly  expresses  it  — '  to  rot  in  her  neglected  ))rine.'  Such  desertion 
might  involve  a  long  delay  of  the  vessel  while  the  master  is  seeking 
another  crew,  an  abandonment  of  the  voyage,  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
safety  of  the  ship  itself.  Hence,  the  laws  of  nearly  all  maritime  nations 
have  made  provision  for  securing  the  personal  attendance  of  the  crew 
on  board,  and  for  their  criminal  punisnment  for  desertion  or  absence 
without  leave  during  the  life  of  tne  shipping  articles.'^ 
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If  the  necessities  of  tlie  public  justify  the  enforcement  of  a  sailor\s 
(■ontraot  b}'  exceptional  means,  justice  re<iuires  that  the  rights  of  the 
Hftilor  be  in  like  manner  protected. 

Neither  do  we  think  there  is  in  it  any  trespass  on  the  rights  of  the 
States.  Contracts  with  sailors  for  their  services  are,  as  wc  have  seen, 
exceptional  in  their  character,  and  may  be  subjected  to  special  restric- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  full  and  safe  carr^^ing  on  of  com- 
merce on  the  water.  Being  so  subject,  whenever  the  contract  is  for 
(*mpIoyment  in  commerce,  not  wholly  within  the  State,  legislation 
enforcing  such  restrictions  comes  within  the  domain  of  Congress, 
which  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  protecting  foreign  and  interstate 
conunerce. 

Finally,  while  it  has  often  been  stated  that  the  law  of  the  place  of 

Serformance  detennines  the  validity  of  a  contract,  yet  that  aoctrine 
oe*!  not  control  this  case.  It  is  undoubtedly  tnie  that,  for  some  pur- 
pose's, a  foreign  ship  is  to  be  treated  as  foreign  territory.  As  said  by 
Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  in  Queen  /*.  Anderson,  L.  R.  1  C.  C.  161,  "A 
>hip  which  bears  a  nation^s  fla^  is  to  be  treated  as  a  part  of  the  territory 
of  that  nation.  A  ship  is  a  knid  of  floating  island.'*  Yet  when  a  for- 
eign merchant  vessel  comes  into  our  ports,  like  a  foreign  citizen  coming 
into  our  territory,  it  subjects  itself  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  couiitr}-. 
In  The  Exchange  v.  MTadden,  7  Cranch,  116,  1:^6,  146,  3  L.  ed.,  287, 
'^M^  297,  this  court  held  that  a  public  anned  vessel  in  the  service  of  a 
sovereign  at  peace  with  the  United  States  is  not  within  the  ordinary 
jurisdiction  of  our  tribunals  while  within  a  port  of  the  Unit^nl  States. 
In  the  opinion,  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  it  was  said  that  ''  the  juris- 
diction of  the  nation  within  its  own  territorv  is  necessarily  exclusive 
»mi  al>solute.  It  is  susceptible  of  no  limitatfon  not  imposed  by  itself. 
Any  restriction  upon  it  deriving  validit}'  from  an  external  sounu*  would 
imply  a  diminution  of  its  sovereignty  to  the  ext<»nt  of  the*  restriction, 
ana  an  investment  of  that  sovereigntv  to  the  same  «»xtent  in  that  power 
whi<*h  could  impose  such  restriction.-' 

Again,  in  Wildenhus'S  ca*ie,  120  U.  S.  1,  sub  noni.  Mali  r.  Hudson 
County  Common  Jail  Keeper,  30  L.  ed.  565,  7  Sup.  Ct.  liep.  3s5,  in 
which  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State  court  over  one  charged  with  murcler, 
iM>nmiitted  on  board  a  foreign  merchant  vessel  in  a  harbor  of  the  State*, 
was  sustained,  it  was  said  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Waite  (pp.  11,  12,  L. 
ed.  p.  567,  Sup.  Ct.  K(^p.,  p.  387): 

"It  is  part  of  the  law  of  civilized  nations  that  whm  a  merchant  ves- 
sel of  one  country  enters  the  iK)rts  of  another  for  the  purposes  of  trade, 
it  .subjiM'ts  itself  to  the  law  of  the  place  to  wiiich  it  goes,  unless,  l)y 
treaty  or  otherwise,  the  two  countries  have  come  to  some  ilifl'erent 
undi/r^^tanding  or  agreement.'' 

It  follows  TTom  these  decisions  that  it  is  within  the  y)ower  of  Con- 
gre>s  to  prescribe  the  penal  provisions  of  section  10,  and  no  one  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  can  esc»aix>  liability  for  a  violation 
of  tnose  provisions  on  the  plea  that  he  is  a  foreign  citizen  or  an  olHcer 
of  a  foreign  merchant  vessel.  It  also  follows  that  it  is  a  duty  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  to  give  full  force  and  elFivt  to  such  pro- 
visions. It  is  not  pretended  that  this  (lovernment  can  control  tin* 
action  of  foreign  triounals.  In  any  case  presented  to  them,  they  will 
\ie  guided  by  their  own  views  of  the  law  and  its  scope  and  etfeet:  but 
the  courts  of  the  United  SUites  are  }>ound  to  accept  this  legislation, 
and  enforce  it  whenever  its  provisions  are  violati^d. 
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DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

Competent  Employees — Employment  of  Minors — Liability  of 
Employer —  Crisman  et  al.  v.  Shreveport  Belt  Railway  Company  et  al,^ 
Supreme  Court  of  Louimwiia^  3J^  Southern  Reporter^  page  718, — This 
was  an  action  by  Mattie  Crisnian  and  others  against  the  above-named 
railway  company  to  recover  damages  for  the  death  of  James  T.  Cris- 
nian as  a  result  of  being  run  over  by  one  of  their  cars.  One  \)o\nt  of 
interest  was  the  claim  of  the  plaiutiifs  that  the  motorman  was  incom- 
petent by  reason  of  3^outh  and  inexperience.  The  following  extracts 
from  the  syllabus  prepared  by  the  court  present  its  conclusions  as  to 
this  subject: 

1.  It  is  negligence,  on  the  part  of  an  electric  railwav  company  whose 
line  traverses  a  city,  to  have  one  of  its  cars  in  the  charge  of  a  young 
man  only  18  years  old,  whose  experience  in  the  handling  of  an  electric 
car  dates  only  twenty  days  back. 

2.  For  the  shortcomings  of  such  a  motorman,  in  a  case  where  the 
death  of  a  human  being  nas  ensued,  the  car  company  will  be  held  to 
the  strictest  accountability;  and  doubt  as  to  whether  the  life  of  the 
deceased  might  not  have  teen  spared  had  the  car  been  in  the  hands  of 
a  more  experienced  and  more  competent  motorman  will  l>e  construed 
against  the  car  company. 

Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Relief  Department — Fur- 
nishing Surgical  Attendance — MAhPRAcncE—ffagf/erty  v.  St. 
Zouisj  Keokuk  and  Northwestern  Railroad  Catnpany^  Court  of 
AppeaU  at  St,  Lauis^  74  Southwestern  Reporter ^  page  456, — John 
Haggerty  had  sued  in  the  circuit  court  of  Lewis  County,  Missouri, 
and  recovered  a  judgment  for  damages  against  the  above-named  com- 
pany for  an  injury  received  while  in  its  employment.  The  injury 
was  a  fracture  of  the  right  leg  a  few  inches  above  the  ankle  joint 
Immediatelj'^  after  the  accident  Haggerty  had  been  taken  to  his  home 
and  a  Dr.  Smith  called  in  to  give  treatment.  He  dressed  the  leg, 
and  left  Haggerty  with  a  remark  to  the  effect  that  that  would 
answer  until  the  railroad  doctor  came.  On  the  following  day  the 
doctor  referred  to,  one  Bourne,  came  and  examined  the  limb  at  the 
request  of  Dr.  Smith,  who  was  not  present  when  Bourne  arrived,  but 
was  invited  to  come  in  at  his  (Bourne's)  request.  It  appears  that  the 
above-named  railroad  company  was  one  of  a  number  of  companies 
whose  relief  departments  were  united  under  the  name  of  the  Burling- 
ton VoluntaiT  Relief  Department.  This  department  was  supported 
by  sums  deducted  from  the  wages  of  the  employees  of  the  companies 
in  proportion  to  their  earnings,  the  resulting  fund  1>eing  used  to  pay 
the  members'  benefits  when  disabled  by  sickness  or  accident  and,  in 
case  of  their  death,  to  pay  benefits  to  their  families,  the  railroad  com- 
panies contributing  when  the  members^  fees  were  inadequate  to  the 
demands.    Haggerty  was  a  member  of  this  associatioiL    Among  the 
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rules  of  the  relief  department  were  provisions  that  benefits  received 
fn>m  its  fund  should  operate  as  a  release  and  satisfaction  of  all  claims 
for  damages  agaiast  the  employing  company  for  injuries  or  death,  and 
that  if  any  member  or  his  legal  representatives  should  bring  suit  on 
account  of  such  injuries  or  death  and  the  action  should  proceed  to 
judgment  or  a  compromise,  all  claims  upon  the  relief  fund  should 
be  precluded.     Dr.  Bourne,  named  above,  was  known  as  a  medical 
examiner  for  the  relief  department.     Among  his  duties  were  those  of 
Reporting  the  condition  of  sick  and  injured  membi^rs,  when  meml>ers 
were  unfit  for  duty,  and  when  they  were  able  to  work,  the  prei>ar- 
ing  of  claims  for  benefits,  certifying  bills  for  surgical  treatment,  and 
the  performance  of  such  other  duties  as  might  be  required  by  the  medi- 
cal director.     The  relief  aiiisociation  provided  for  the  payments  of  such 
bills  f<ir  surgical  attendance  as  were  approved  by  the  medical  director 
of  the  relief  department.     Haggert}^    received  the  treatment  above 
referred  to  and  undertook  to  go  to  work  some  months  after  the  injury, 
but  found  himself  unable  to  continue  in  the  service  of  tlie  company. 
He  was  again  treated  for  a  Icmg  tinie  and  was  practically  disablcnl  for 
wc^rk  most  of  the  time  for  more  than  a  year  on  account  of  his  leg.     It 
was  alleged  in  Ilaggerty's  claim  that  by  a  negligent  setting  of  the  Ix^nes 
the  leg  was  cnwked  and  shorter  than  the  other  one  and  that  he  was  per- 
manent ly  crippled.     The  evidence  tended  to  prove  that  the  bones  were 
n<»t  prop<»rly  set  nor  was  efficient  and  skillful  surgery  displaj^ed  in  tak- 
ing care  of  the  fracture  until  it  healed.     Among  the  instructions  given 
inU^lialf  of  the  plaintiff  Haggerty  was  one  stating '4hat  the  defendant 
is  liable  for  all  negligent  acts  of  it^s  agents,  within  the  general  scope  of 
their  employment,  while  engaged  in  the  business  of  said  railroad  com- 
pany, and  with  the  view  to  the  furtherance  of  the  railroad  company's 
ImMness.     If  the  physician  or  surgeon  who  treated  plaintitTs  broken 
leg  did  so  in  furtherance  of  defendant's  interests  and  directions,  and 
it  was  the  defendant's  physician  and  surgeon  who  undertook  to  set  and 
trf?at  and  d(K*tor  plaintiff's  broken  leg,  the  defendant  is  liable  for  negli- 
jrence,  if  any,  of  such  physician,  whether  he  was  sent  without  pay  from 
plaintiff  to  defendant,  or  was  sent  under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  obli- 
pition^of  a  contract  l>etween  plaintiff  and  defendant."     And  further, 
"that  the  defendant  is  lia})le  for  the  negligent  acts  of  its  agents,  is 
liable  in  all  matters  done  in  the  course  of  the  agent's  employment,  even 
though  the  d(*fen(lant  did  not  authorize  the  sjx^citic  act  done.     If  the 
physician  who  treated  and  operatcnl  upon  plaintiff's  broken  leg  did  so 
in  the  course*  of  his  or  their  usual  employnuMit  with  tlu*  defendant, 
then  the  act  done  was  as  the  agent  of  the  defendant."     The  defendant 
company  asked  the  court  to  instruct  the  jury  that  "even  though  you 
timl  from  the  evidence  that  Dr.  B.  H.  Smith  was  employed  bv  Dr.  J.  tl. 
B(»iirne  professionally  to  treat  plaintiff  for  th<»  fracture  of  his  right 
leg.  Iieing  the  fracture  spoken  of  in  the  evidence,  and  even  if  you  find 
that  Dr.  Smith  did  in  fact,  pursuant  to  such  employment,  treat  plain- 
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tiif  for  such  fracture,  and  find  that  he.  Dr.  Smith,  treated  plaintiff  in 
an  unskillful  and  careless  manner,  yet  defendant  would  not  be  liable 
for  such  carelessness  and  unskillful  treatment,  unless  you  further  tind 
that  Dr.  Bourne  was  careless  and  negligent  in  the  employment  of 
Dr.  Smith."  From  the  judgment  in  favor  of  plaintiff  the  company 
appealed,  the  appeal  resulting  in  a  reversal  of  the  judgment  of  the 
court  below. 

Judge  Goode,  speaking  for  the  court,  having  stated  the  above  facts, 
discussed  one  or  two  questions  of  secondary  importance  and  then 
said: 

Bourne's  right  to  employ  Smith  is  still  more  earnestl]^  questioned, 
but  we  think  that  issue  was  for  the  jury  under  the  evidence.  The 
passage  of  the  answer  recited  in  the  statement  of  fact  alleges  that  the 
relief  department  had  the  option  to  furnish  members  surgical  atten- 
tion when  injured,  or  refrain  from  doin^  so,  but  that  the  practice  was 
to  allow  the  mjured  member  to  select  his  own  surgeon.  Dr.  Ik)urne 
testified  that,  while  it  was  customary  in  certain  cases  to  pay  bills  for 
treatment,  it  paid  them  onlv  when  the  member  was  disabled  by  an 
accident.  Further,  he  said,  in  effect,  that,  if  he  was  satisfied  the  sur- 
gery a  member  was  receiving  was  unskillful,  he  would  make  a  report  of 
it;  that  the  relief  department  could  advise  as  to  the  surgeon,  but  could 
not  change  one  against  the  patient's  will.  Moreover,  the  regulations 
of  the  department  directly  empowered  medical  examiners  to  certify 
})ills  for  surgical  treatment;  ana  those  facts,  while  they  do  not  conclu- 
sively prove  Dr.  Bourne  was  authorized  to  employ  Dr.  Smith,  war- 
rant the  inference  that  he  might  do  so  without  exceeding  his  duty; 
and,  in  fact,  his  authority  was  practically  admitted  when  the  answer 
said  the  relief  department  might,  if  it  deemed  best,  employ  surgeons 
for  disabled  mein})ers.  There  is  evidence  to  show  this  right  was  exer- 
cised in  this  instance,  whether  it  ever  was  in  any  other  or  not,  and,  as 
the  pleadings  and  evidence  stand  now,  a  aise  was  made  for  the  jurv  as 
to  whether  the  defendant  was  remiss  in  performing  its  duty.  What 
its  duty  was,  we  will  now  inquire. 

Granting  that  the  plaintiff  was  negligently  and  unskillfully  treated 
by  physicians  employed  by  the  defendant  company,  the  ({uestion  arises 
whether  the  company's  responsibility  is  to  l>e  detennined  by  the  doc- 
trine of  respondeat  superior:  in  other  words,  whether  the  defendant 
is  liable  for  their  malpractice  if  it  was  reasonably  careful  in  selecting 
them,  or  is  only  liable  if  it  was  not  careful  in  that  respect. 

We  are  referred  to  a  line  of  decisions  holding  that  hospitals,  and 
other  bodies  politic  intended  for  charitable  purposes  or  to  assist  in  the 
performance  of  some  function  of  government  without  expectation  of 
profit,  are  not  responsible  for  the  negligence  of  servants  and  employ- 
ees unless  they  are  remiss  in  choosing  them. 

In  our  judgment  the  relief  department  organized  })y  the  defendant 
company,  in  view  of  the  regulations  provided  for  its  government,  can 
not  tK»  classed  as  a  charity  without  doing  violence  toeverj'  signiticanoe 
that  word  l)ears,  either  in  popular  or  legal  usage.  It  is  not  a  charity 
within  the  [common]  definition  *  *  *  because  the  fund  adminis- 
tered is  not  a  gift  by  the  emplo^^ees,  who  make  contributions;  much 
less  by  the  railroad  company,  which  does  not  make  any  unless  a  deficit 
occurs.  The  fund  is  made  up  from  sums  contributed  bv  the  members 
for  their  mutual  benefit,  and  to  be  enjoyed  by  them  if  they  suffer  from 
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sickness  or  accident.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  provision  niadc  by  the  employees 
to  in>ure  a  stipend  for  them  to  live  on  if  they  are  disabled,  and  a  ben- 
etit  to  their  families  if  they  die.  In  addition  to  this,  if  disabled  by 
accident,  their  medical  attendance  is  psud  out  of  the  fund.  This  strikes 
us  as  a  purely  business  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  employees  c)f  the 
milnnul  company.  But  to  call  the  enterprise  a  charity  on  the  part  of 
thi'  rcimpany  itself  is  extravagant,  when  we  note  that  one  of  its  pur- 
fM»«*>,  as  carved  in  high  relief  on  the  face  of  the  regulations,  is  to 
prevent  damage  suits. 

The  j)etition  charges  that  the  defendant  bound  and  obligated  itself 
to  furnish  the  plaintiff,  as  a  memberof  the  relief  department,  competent 
and  skillful  surgeons  to  wait  on  him,  and,  if  such  contr.ict  wius  in 
fact  made,  defendant  is  of  course  answerable  if  it  failed  to  perform; 
that  is  to  say,  if  it  furnished  a  surgeon  whose  lack  of  skill  resulted  in 
injuring  the  ]>laintiff.  But  no  evidence  was  adduced  to  show  that  any 
surh  contract  or  obligation  was  ever  created  by  tixpress  words,  and, 
if  one  existed,  it  arose  by  implication  from  the  regulations  of  the  relief 
df'iiartnient.  Those  regulations  im|)osed  no  duty  on  th(^  rjiilroad  com- 
I«my  or  its  relief  department  to  furnish  surgeons,  skilled  or  otherwise, 
for**iick  and  disabled  members.  All  that  is  said  bearing  on  that  mat- 
ter is  that  the  medical  examinei's  mav  certify  bills  for  surj'ical  attend- 
anre,  and  that  members  accidentally  hurt  are  entitled  to  payment  of 
such  bills,  if  approved  by  the  medical  examiner. 

But  we  have  field  there  was  evidence  tending  to  prove  thiit  in  this 
in>rance  the  railroad  company  did  hire  surgeons  to  treat  the  plaintiff, 
though  there  was  none  to  show  he  did  not  willingly  accept  them  or  pre- 
ferred any  one  else.  Unquestionably,  if  it  undertook  to  supply  plain- 
tiff with  surgical  attendance,  or  deprived  him  of  a  choice  in  the  matter, 
it  was  }x)una  to  employ  reasonable  care  to  get  mm  of  average  skill. 
But  did  its  obligation  end  there  ^  As  we  hav(»  s<M»n,  to  be  exenii)ted 
fn.»m  the  rule  of  respondeat  superior,  the  (exemption  can  not  1m>  granted 
on  the  principle  that  it  was  operating  a  charity,  and  some  other  ground 
of  immunity  mast  l>e  found. 

McKlern  conditions  make  it  imjieratiye  to  hold  many  employers 
re>i>»nsibh»  for  the  torts  of  their  servants,  as  a  means  of  enforcing  care 
ill  the  ])rosi»cution  of  dangerous  enterprises  and  the  handling  of  <langer- 
im<«  implements  and  machinery.  Railroad  companies  must  m'c  that 
tb'ir  servants  are  cautious  in  operating  trains.  mak«»  ail  needful  regu- 
lations, select  their  employees  with  that  end  in  view,  and  discharge 
them  when  they  are  careless  and  unskillful.  The  ap|)lication  of 
the  rule  in  question  is  esi>ecially  called  for  when  the  misfeasance 
of  the  employee  happens  wnile  he  is  «»ngaged  al)out  tlu^  main  l)usiness 
of  his  emph)yer.  In  cjises  like  this  the  surgeon  is  not  regard<*d  as 
Mi>taining  in  full  measure  the  relation  of  servant  to  tin*  railway  com- 
pany. That  relation  carries  the  right  of  direction  and  control  of  the 
*^rvant  by  the  master  as  to  the  m^nle  in  which  the  fornn*r  shall  do  his 
work;  and  when  an  emphiyer.  instead  of  reserving  in  terms  or  by  impli- 
'■ation  the  right  of  direction,  contracts  for  the  exen'is«»  of  ind(»nendent 
judgment  and  skill  cm  the  jmrt  of  thi»  person  emploved,  the  latter  is 
often  reganled  as  a  separate  ccmtractor,  and  alone  res{>onsil)le  for  his 
lort*<.     [Cases  cited.  J 

The  defendant  company  was  not  primarily  engaged  in  ministering 
to  Mck  and  disabled  penwms  for  profit,  but,  when  it  gjive  such  minis- 
tratioiLK,  did  so  as  an  incident  to  its  regular  business.     There  is  little 
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likelihood  of  railway  companies  or  other  employers  becoming  careless 
in  the  selection  of  physicians  to  wait  on  employees;  and,  as  their  busi- 
ness managers  and  superintendents  are  not  selected  for  their  expert 
knowledge  of  medical  and  surgical  matters,  thevare  unfit  to  supervise 
the  work  of  physicians,  and  therefore  the  doctrine  of  resix)ndeat 
superior  can  not  well  be  applied  to  such  matters.  We  think  these  are 
the  real  reasons  why  the  courts  have  refused  to  extend  the  rule  to  them; 
and  we  need  not  be  troubled  because  this  course  is  inconsistent  with 
the  general  doctrine  that  masters  are  answerable  for  the  torts  of  serv- 
ants, since  the  law  aims  at  practical  rather  than  theoretical  ends,  and 
regulates  acts  with  reference  to  their  consequences  instead  of  their 
logical  connection.  The  precedents,  without  exception,  hold  that, 
umess  the  evidence  shows  want  of  care  in  the  selection  of  the  surgeon, 
the  servant  injured  by  malpractice  has  no  recourse  against  his  employer. 
[Cases  cited.] 

It  follows  from  the  above  considerations  and  authorities  that  the 
circuit  court  erred  in  refusing  the  instruction  requested  by  defendant 
which  is  set  out  in  the  statement,  and  in  giving  several  instructions 
asked  b}'  the  plaintiff.  The  case  should  liave  been  tried  on  the  theory- 
|)ointed  out,  to  wit,  that  the  liability  of  the  defendant  depends  on 
whether  it  exercised  due  care  in  selecting  physicians  to  wait  on  the 
plaintiff,  if  it  furnished  him  with  physicians.  Instead  of  that  theory 
being  followed,  the  effect  of  the  instructions  to  the  jury  was  to  leave 
it  entirely  out  of  view,  and  to  hold  the  company  liable  for  the  surgeons' 
incompetency,  however  cautiously  they  ma}'  have  l)een  chosen. 

The  judgment  is  reversed,  and  the  cause  remanded. 


Injunction — Discharge  of  Empix)yee8  Because  of  Membership 
IN  Laik)R  Union — BltVCKLIst — Boyrr  et  aL  v,  WeJuf/^rfi  Unhm  TtU- 
graph  Comjxwy^  United  Sf<jft'^  Circuit  Court  for  the  Etutern  District 
rff  2Ii^MOun\  Eai<fern  Diri^io?i,,  12 J^  Federal  Reporter^  page  £^6. — This 
is  a  bill  brought  by  Boj'er  and  others  to  procure  an  injunction  against 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  prohibiting  the  discharge  of 
employees  on  account  of  mem}>ership  in  the  Commercial  Telegraphers^ 
Union,  and  also  prohibiting  the  maintenance  by  said  company  of  a 
blacklist.  The  bill  also  alleged  that  the  company  had  conspired  to 
destroy  the  Telegraphers'  Union.  The  injunction  was  denied.  The 
points  involved  were  discrussed  in  the  following  manner  by  Judge 
Rogers,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

The  first  cause  of  complaint  is  that  plaintiffs  have  been  dischar^ispd 
without  notice  from  the  service  of  the  defendant  for  no  other  cause 
than  that  they  joined  that  union.  Hut  the  answer  to  that  complaint  is 
that  in  a  free  country  like  ours  every  emptovee,  in  the  absence  of  con- 
tractual relations  binding  him  to  work  for  bis  employer  a  given  lenji^h 
of  time,  has  the  legal  right  to  (|uit  the  service  of  nis  emplo3*er  without 
notice*  and  either  with  or  without  cause,  at  any  time;  and  in  the  absence 
of  such  contractual  relations  any  employer  may  legally  discharge  bis 
employee,  with  or  without  notice,  at  any  time.  Ine  second  ground 
for  complaint  is  that  defendant,  its  oflicers  and  agents^  have  unlawfully 
combined  and  confederated  together  to  destroy  the  Mud  union,  ancl 
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intf n<l  discharging  all  the  ineiiiJxirs  of  said  union  from  the  service  of 
the  defendant,  and  bv  threats,  intimidation  and  coercion,  and  other- 
wise, are  interfering  with  the  plaintiffs  and  with  others  of  their 
employees  for  uniting  with  the  union,  and  are  seeking  to  prevent  those 
tiisicharged  from  obtaining  employment.  I  need  not  take  time  to  mul- 
tiply authorities  to  show  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  law^  as  a  con- 
"ipiracy  to  do  a  lawful  thing.  If  the  last  allegation  means  anything,  it 
i>  that  the  defendant,  its  officers  and  agents,  have  conspired  to  dcstrov 
tin*  union  by  discharging  all  its  members  in  it*i  employ,  and  refusing 
to  employ  othei's,  solely  for  the  reason  that  they  were  members  of  the 
nni(»n.  f  but  it  is  not  unlawful,  in  the  alisence  of  contractual  relations 
to  the  contrary,  to  (Uscharge  them  for  that  or  for  any  other  reason,  or 
fur  no  rea<(m  at  all.J  Hence  there  is  no  such  thing  in  law  as  a  con- 
spiracy to  do  that,  ^d  it  matters  not  whether  you  call  such  an  agree- 
ment a  conspinicy,  a  combination,  or  a  confederation. 

True,  it  is  alleged  that  defendant,  its  officers  and  agents,  unlawfully 
combined  and  confedenited  to  destroy  the  union.  Kut  what  is  unlaw- 
ful is  a  iiuestion  of  law;  whether  a  thing  done  is  unlawful  depends  on 
what  is  aone  or  threatened  to  be  done.  Kut  w  hat  the  defendant  com- 
jjunv,  its  officers  and  agents,  combined  or  confederat^^d  to  do  in  order 
to  destroy  the  union,  is  the  precise  thing  the  complaint  fails  to  show. 
The  court  nmst  always  be  able  to  look  at  the  facts  and  say  that  if  these 
facts  are  true  they  are  illegal:  otherwise  there  is  no  ground  for  invoking 
its  protective  agency. 

nut  it  is  said  that  defendant  maintains  a  blacklist  containing  a  list 
of  names  of  such  persons  as  may  have  incurred  its  displeasure  and 
have  been  discharged  from  its  service,  and  that,  by  methods  not 
kik(»wn  to  them,  it  prevents  such  discharged  persons  from  gc^tting 
♦•nii)loyment  as  telegrai)h  operators;  that  they  have  })lack listed  pe<)i)le 
H)lelv  beeausr  thev  beloni^  to  the  union,  and  that  thev  intend  to  black- 
list  others  for  the  same  thing,  etc.  We  have  sim'ii  it  is  not  unlawful  to 
disi^harge  plaint itl's  }>ecause  they  Iwlong  to  the*  union.  Is  it  unlawful 
fordefendant  to  keep  a  lK)ok  showing  that  they  were  dischargiul  ])ecausc 
they  lielonged  to  the  union  f  Th<»  union  presumably,  and  espe<'ially  in 
view  of  the  allegations  in  the  bill,  is  an  honorable,  reputable,  and  us(»- 
fiil  organization,  intended  to  Ijctter  the  conditions  and  elevate  the 
charHcter  of  its  members.  Is  it  illegal  for  defendant  to  keep  a  book 
-h<»wing  that  it  had  discharged  members  of  such  a  union  solely  be<*ause 
they  b(»long  to  it  ^  That  seems  to  be  th(*  real  essence  of  the  bill.  Is 
it  iiletnil  to  notifv  others  that  it  keens  such  a  book  and  that  thev  can 
iiisjx'Ct  it,  or  to  inform  others  what  su<*h  a  book  >hows^  That  simmus 
to  Ih»  the  ground  of  complaint.  There  can  b(»  no  tpiestion  about  it: 
the  positive,  direct,  and  unequivocal  allegation  is  that  defendant  ke(^ps 
snch  a  book:  that  plaintiffs  are  ))laced  on  it  solely  because  they  bt^longto 
the  union,  and  have  been  discharged  solely  be<*ause  thev  did  belong 
to  the  union.  Can  a  court  of  e(|uity  grant  relii^f  to  a  man  who  says 
for  hiscHust*  of  action  that  he  belongs  to  a  reputable  organization,  and 
that  he  has  lieen  discharged  soh^ly  because  he  did  belong  to  it:  that 
his  emplover  who  discharged  him  k(»ens  a  book  on  which  is  i)laced  his 
name,  and  has  set  opiM)site  thereto  tne  fact  that  he  dis<'harged  him 
M>lelv  iKu-ause  he  l>elonged  to  such  organization:  and  that  ho  gives  that 
information  to  other  ji4M'sons.  who  refuse  to  emplov  him  on  that 
accounts  Sup{)os4'  a  man  should  tile  a  bill  alleging  that  be  belonged  to 
ihellonorable  andAncientOrderof  Freemasons,  or  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  or  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic;  that  his  employer  liad 
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discharged  him  solely  on  that  account;  that  he  had  discharged  others 
of  his  employees,  and  intended  to  discharge  all  of  them,  for  the  same 
reason;  that  he  kept  a  book  which  contained  all  the  names  of  such  dis- 
charged persons,  and  set  opposite  the  name  of  each  discharged  person 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  discharged  solely  on  tlic  ground  that  he 
belonged  to  such  organization;  and  that  he  had  given  such  informa- 
tion to  others,  who  refused  to  employ  such  persons  on  that  account. 
Is  it  possible  a  court  of  equity  coula  grant  relief?  If  so,  pray,  on 
what  ground  ?  And  yet  that  is  a  perfectly  parallel  case  to  this  as  made 
by  the  bill. 

Injunction — Strikes — Labor  Unions — G^df  Bag  Conijmny  r. 
Suttver  et  nl,^  Unittd  States  Circuit  Ctmrtfor  the  Northern  DUtrirt 
of  Calif ornia^  12i,  Federal  Reporter^  jmge  Ifi7, — This  was  a  suit  for 
the  continuance  of  a  restraining  order  issued  at  the  instance  of  the 
Gulf  Iteg  Company  to  restrain  Suttner  and  others  from  intimidating 
the  employees  of  the  company.  The  facts  sufficiently  api)ear  in  the 
remarks  of  Judge  Ifcatty  in  granting  the  continuance  prayed: 

The  coniplaint  alleges  the  existence  of  the  San  Francisco  Labor 
Council  of  Federated  Trades,  of  which  defendants  Benham  and  Zant  arc 
respectively  president  and  secretary;  that  its  objects  are  to  compel 
the  eniployers  of  labor  to  employ  only  union  laborers;  that  the  C^otton 
Bag  Workers'  Union,  No.  10648,  is  a  union  association  of  which 
defendants  Hanliack  and  Tiedemann  are  respectively  president  and 
secretary,  and  some  of  whose  members  worked  for  complamant*  and  (juit 
complainant's  service  on  June  8,  1903;  that  all  of  defendants  have  con- 
spired and  combined  to  injure  complainant's  business,  unless  it  shall 
employ  only  the  mem1)ers  of  such  union;  that  on  and  after  the  8th  day 
of  June,  liN)3,  defendants  assembled  in  lar^e  numbers  about  cH>m- 
plainant's  premises,  and  by  unlawful  threats,  mtimidations,  and  other 
unlawful  means  so  intimidated  complainant's  employees  as  to  prevent 
them  from  working.  There  are  numeroas  affioavits  attached  to  the 
('omplaint  showing  various  unlawful  a(*ts  by  defendants,  consisting  of 
th(^  application  to  complainant's  employees  of  vile  epithets  and  language, 
of  threats  against  them,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  of  actual  personal 
assaults.  ri)on  such  showing  a  i-estrainin^  order  was  issued,  and  the 
(question  now  is  whether  it  shall  be  continued  until  the  case  can  he 
heard  upon  its  merits. 

By  their  affidavits  the  defendants  s])ecifically  deny  every  unlawful, 
act,  the  use  of  every  threat,  of  every  vile  epithet  or  language  charged 
to  have  been  done  or  used  by  them,  and  they  allege,  as  is  the  rule  in 
such  cases,  ''that  the  principal  object  of  t£eir  union  is,  b}'  mutual 
arrangements  with  the  employers  of  its  members,  to  secure  satisfat*- 
tory  rates  of  wages,  and  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  its  members,  and 
that  it  does  not  approve  or  tolerate  violence  for  any  purpose."  There 
is  no  doubt  that  alt  the  written  stated  objects  in  their  records  of  organ- 
ization are  worthy  and  commendable,  but  the  (]^uestion  is  not  as  to  the 
objfH'ts  of  their  organization,  stated  or  otherwise;  it  is  what  they  do. 

The  law  does  give  the  right  of  peaceable  persuasion.  It  is  the 
abuse  of  this  right  which  leads  to  all  the  trouble.  In  their  desire  to 
succeed  they  too  often  go  in  great  numbers.  Among  them  are 
generally  some  who  are  lawless  and  reckless  of  righto  or  oonaequenoee. 
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Tbey  do  that  which  the  conservative  and  better  chis.ses  do  not  approve 
«^f.  and  the  general  result  i.s  that  the  conscious  power  of  great  numbers 
Iead?<  along  from  one  act  to  another,  to  the  usual  (^nd  that  violence  and 
abuse  an*  resorted  to  when  advice  and  persuasion  fail.  But  it  must 
be  understood  that  when  any  assemble  in  numbers  for  some  object 
they  must  l>e  held  responsible  for  what  their  associates  do,  whether 
they  approve  of  or  advise  it  or  not. 

ft  is  not  in  dou})t  that  disagreement  existed  between  complainant 
and  its  euiplovees,  and  tliat  the  latter  quit  work;  that  some  of  such 
employees  and  some  of  their  friends,  after  the  strike,  collected  in  the 
vicmity  of  complainant's  works,  and  at  least  interviewed  other 
employees,  and  that  this  occurred  during  several  successive  days; 
that  one  man  at  least — Jensen— was  violently  assaulted  with  abludgt»on 
and  knoi-ked  down  in  that  vicinity  by  somelxKi}*;  that  there  is  fair 
evidence  of  other  assault^,  there  and  at  other  places,  uix)n  the 
employees  who  continued  U)  work;  that  it  had  grown  so  dangerous 
that  tlie  police  officers  found  their  presence  necessary  to  preserve  the 
jjeace.  Objection  was  made  to  the  use  of  a  certitied  copy  of  a  police 
orii<"cr's  official  report  to  his  chief.  It  bears  upon  the  issues,  and 
lH»ars  the  evidence  of  truth.  The  truth  is  what  we  want,  and  it  will 
not  l)e  excluded  for  merelv  techni<'al  reasons,  but  it  mav  be  added 
that  the  re>ult  reached  doi»s  not  at  all  depend  upon  this  report. 

All  lal>oring  people  fully  undersUmd  that  whenever  they  please,  and 
for  any  cause,  tliey  have  tfie  right  to  quit  work,  whether  as  mdividuals 
or  as  organizations.  They  nmst  also  understand  that  all  men,  whether 
avKiciated  with  them  or  not,  have  equal  rights  with  them  in  the  labor- 
ing: world.  The  right  to  lalx^r,  or  to  cease  it,  nmst  l)e  as  free  to  all  as 
it  is  to  wat4»r  to  seek  its  level.  This  (jrov(»rnmeiit  is  one  of  liberty 
under  the  law,  and  its  people  are  free  men;  neitluM*  will  tolerate  the 
attempt  of  any  to  enforce  assumed  rights  ])y  crushing  the  inalienable 
rij:hts  of  others.  Until  all  recognize  and  ol)ey  that  law  the  contest 
umst  and  will  go  on. 

I  think,  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  law,  this  restraining  order 
>liould  be  continued.  It  is  complained  that  it  is  too  co!ni)rehensive  in 
that  it  includes  the  n)eml>ei's  of  Doth  associations  hereinlK»t'ore  named. 
Then*  is  no<|uestion  that  the  Cotton  Bag  Workers'  Union  is  interestA^d, 
U>r  the  striking  emplovees  of  complainant  were  members  thenM)f,  and 
d'  feinlant  Ilanlmck.  who  is  president  of  this  union,  sjiys  in  his  affidavit 
llijit  the  president  and  secretiiry  of  th«»  other  a><sociations  interceded  in 
this  matter  to  procure  In^tter  wages  for  these  (Muployeivs.  As  these 
organization^  work  largely  through  th(Mr  officers,  it  is  not  extnivagant 
to  conclude  that  both  organizations  took  more  or  less  interest  in  this 
^►ntest. 

Moreover,  this  restmining  order  does  not  deprive  anyone  of  any 
right,  nor  rcquin*  of  him  any  wrong.  It  only  require^s  that  no  wrong 
xhall  Ik?  committed,  that  no  right  shall  be  infringed.  The  order  can 
do  no  hann,  even  if  not  clearly  and  absoluteh'  justified,  ]>ut  1  think 
tb(;  facts  justify  it,  and,  as  it  was  made,  so  it  is  continued. 


iNJUNiTlON  —  StKIKKS         Pu'KETINtJ  InTKRSTATK     UoMMKKCK  — 

Khtif/jteft  tt  ft/,  r.  Benh  at  ///.,  Unitefl  SfufrM  Circuit  <'onrf  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Mifuttnn^ta^  Fifth  DiriHioJi^  IJJ  Ftderal  litjMjrter^  ^nigc  036, — 
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Knudsen  and  others  who  were  engaged  in  the  handling  of  freight  at 
the  docks  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  at  Duluth,  Minn., 
petitioned  the  court  for  an  injunction  against  certain  men,  meml>ors 
of  an  association  of  longshoremen,  which  should  restrain  them  from 
interfering  with  the  conduct  of  the  complainants'  business.  These 
men,  Benn  and  others,  had  formerl}'  been  in  the  employment  of  the 
freight  handling  company,  but  had  struck,  and  it  is  against  any  inter- 
ference with  the  employees  procured  to  take  their  places  that  the  com- 
pany asks  this  injunction.  An  injunction  was  granted  commanding 
the  persons  named  and  all  associated  with  them  to  desist  and  refrain 
from  in  an}'  manner  interfering  with,  hindering,  obstructing,  or  delay- 
ing the  complainants'  work  ''by  trespassing  in  and  upon  the  railroad 
yards  and  docks  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  at  Duluth, 
Minn,,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  or  inducing,  by  threats,  force, 
intimidation,  violence^  violent  or  abusive  language,  or  persuasion,  anj' 
employees  of  complainants  to  refuse  or  fail  to  perform  their  duties  as 
such  employees;  also  from  compelling  or  inducing,  or  attempting  to 
compel  or  induce,  by  threats,  intimidation,  force,  violence,  or  abusive 
or  violent  language  or  persuasion,  any  of  the  employee's  of  said  com- 
plainants to  leave  their  ser\'ice;  also  from  compelling  or  attempting 
to  compel,  })y  threats,  intimidation,  force,  violent  and  fkbusive  lan- 
guage, any  person  desiring  to  seek  employment  with  them;  also  fi*om 
establisliing  and  maintaining  spies  and  pickets  at  the  place  of  work  of 
complainants'  employees,  in,  about,  or  adjacent  to  the  yards  and  docks 
of  said  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company,  or  in  or  upon  the  streets 
and  avenues  of  the  city  of  Duluth,  near  by  and  leading  to  and  from 
said  yards  and  docks,  for  the  purpose  of  inducting  or  compelling,  by 
threats,  intimidation,  violence,  violent  or  abusive  language  or  persua- 
sion, any  employee  of  complainants  to  fail  or  refuse  to  perform  his 
duties  as  such,  or  for  the  purpose  of  interviewing  employees  of  com- 
plainants, and  inducing  them  not  to  remain  in  the  complainants' 
employment." 

The  grounds  on  which  the  injunction  was  granted  are  stated  by 
Judge  Lochrcn  in  the  following  language: 

The  principles  that  govern  this  case  are  pretty  well  settled.  Of 
course,  there  are  some  differences  in  the  language  used  by  different 
judges  in  such  cases,  arising  more  from  the  varying  circumstances  than 
from  any  real  difference  in  the  apprehension  of  what  the  law  is  gov- 
erning cases  of  this  kind. 

The  acts  here  charged  con.stitute  an  interference  with  interstate  com- 
merce, and  I  suppose  some  matters  are  stated  mainly  to  show  that  it  is 
a  case  over  whi(*h  a  Federal  court  has  jurisdiction.  As  Congress  has 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  commerce  among  theStates  and  with  foreign 
countries,  it  is  therefore  the  duty  of  the  Federal  courts  to  safeguard 
the  exer(;ise  of  interstate  commerce,  and  to  see  that  it  has  protection 
under  the  law. 

Now,  there  is  no  <|uestion  but  that  an  employee  may  leave  the  serv- 
ice of  his  employer  without  incurring  liability  to  be  required  by  a 
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i'ourt  of  equity  to  continue  in  the  service,  even  if  he  has  contracted 
to  !?er\"e  for  a  stated  length  of  time.     A  !)reach  of  such  contmct  may 
give  a  right  of  action  at  law,  hut  performance  will  not  ))e  enforced  in 
equity.     A  party  may  leave  the  8er>nce  of  his  employer,  and  in  the  same 
*wav  an  employer  may  discharge?  a  servant  for  cause  or  witliout  <'ause. 
[When  a  sen'ant  leaves,  or  an  employer  discharges  a  servant,  the  con- 
Wction  of  the  servant  with  the  service  ceases,  and  this  is  especially  so 
when  the  employee  leaves  of  his  own  accord.   /He  has  the  right  to  do 
H>  if  he  demands  higher  wages,  and  the  denianas  are  not  complied  with 
hy  the  employer.     He  may  leave,  but  if  he  does  he  has  no  right  to 
insist  upon  reemployment,  or  to  take  means  to  com])el  the  employer 
to  take  him  liack  at  higher  wages;  he  ha.s  no  further  interest  in  the 
service.J  Whomsoever  the  employer  may  engjige  afterwards  to  per- 
form |4h?  sen'ice  is  a  matter  of  no  concern  to  the  former  servantJand 
he  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  matter  any  longer.     He  hits  left  the 
senice,  and  the  only  way  he  cnin  return  to  it  is  by  making  a  new  contract 
with  the  employer,  who  may  receive  him  back  or  not,  as  he  sees  fity 
Hf»  has  no  right  to  do  unlawful  acts,  or  to  interfere  with  the  business 
or  property  of  the  employer,  to  coerce  or  compel  the  employer  to 
reinstate  him  or  to  accord  him  higher  wages. 

The  right  of  laborers  to  consult  together  and  form  unions,  if  they 
pl«-ase«  for  the  purpose  of  their  own  advancement  and  for  the  o))tain- 
ingof  higher  wages,  is  conceded:  and,  I  suppose,  employers  have  the 
same  right  to  form  unions  for  the  purpose  of  depressing  wages,  if 
thev  shall  see  fit  to  do  so.  It  is  a  voluntary  matter  on  the  one  side  jus 
weft  &s  on  the  other.  The  employee  has  no  more  right  to  coerce  the 
employer  to  give  him  employment  at  a  rate  which  he  shad  name  than  an 
omployer  has  to  coerce  a  servant  to  work  at  such  a  rate  as  he  shall 
determine  and  dictate. 

As  this  ("ase  stimds,  these  individual  defendants  arc  not  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  complainants.  Thev  have  no  interest  in  th(»  complain- 
ants' business,  and  tney  have  no  riglit  to  interfere  with  that  business 
in  anv  wav.  The  testimonv  shows  that  thev  are  interferini^;  thev 
ailmit  it  themselves.  The}-  admit  it  to  the  extent  that  they  have  been 
placing  •'  picket**,"  as  they  call  them,  to  ol)serve  who  is  employed,  and 
for  the  puriK>se  of  inducing  such  employees  to  leave  the  employment 
of  the  c*r>mplainants. 

,  Fellow-workmen  may  agree  together  to  leave  at  once  the  service  of 
'  their  employer;  Init  having  done  so.  and  lieing  no  longer  inten»st(Ml  in 
that  matter,  then,  notwithstanding  certain  di<*ta  in  cases  that  have 
l»een  read  from,  it  does  not  seem  clear  to  me  that  they  an*  a<*ting  law- 
fully when  they  are  persuading  the  servants  of  their  jformer  employer 
lo  break  th»*ir  contracts  and  leave  the  service.  It  is  a  matter  that  does 
;not  <-oncern  them  any  longer.  It  is  a  matter  that  is  apparently  injuri- 
.oiti  to  their  former  employer.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  an  interfer- 
♦  iite  in  a  niatt4*r  with  which  they  have  no  rightful  concern  and  which 
U  injurious  to  another  is  not  lawful. 

But.  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  itapwars  in  this  <'ase,  without  any  dis- 
pute, that  there  have  been  some  unlawful  acts,  respecting  whii'h  some 
of  these  defendants  pleaded  guilty  to  an  indictnu^nt  charging  them 
with  sm'h  unlawful  acts  in  matters  complained  of  here.  The  affidavits 
of  police  officers  and  others  also  show  that  there  have  been  assaults  and 
threats  nrido  by  defendants  who  have  been  employed  by  the  complain- 
autti  in  this  work  against  new  employees,  and  that  these  matters  have 
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been  continued,  and  there  have  been  some  such  occurrences  since  the 
issuing  of  this  injunctional  order. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  injunction  must  be  allowed,  and  I  think 
that  it  may  fairly  extend  to  any  interference,  not  only  with  the 
employees  of  the  complainants,  while  they  are  at  work  and  in  places 
where  they  are  performing  service,  but  also  to  interference  with  them 
by  pickets,  and  m  other  ways  of  waylaying  and  meddling  with  them 
while  going  to  and  returning  from  their  work,  and  especially  restrain- 
ing assaults  of  an}*  kind  by  force  or  violence,  or  intimidation  by 
threats  of  force  or  violence. 


Injunction — Trade  Secrets— Disclosure  by  Employee-  Sttm^* 
et  aL  f\  Ooss  et  al,^  Court  of  Errm^s  and  AjyptaU  of  JVrir  Jerney^  of) 
Atl<intie Reporter^  page7S6. — ^This  is  a  bill  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
John  Goss  from  divulging  a  secret  process  of  the  complainants,  his 
former  employers,  for  the  manufacture  of  comi)ounds  used  to  remove 
hair  or  wool  from  skins  and  hides,  and  also  to  restrain  the  Grass(»lli 
Chemical  Company  from  using  or  divulging  any  information  derived 
from  Goss  with  reference  to  such  secret  proc^ess.  Goss  had  l)een  in 
the  employment  of  the  complainants  for  several  years,  during  which 
time  the}'  had  manufactured  and  put  upon  the  market  what  was  called 
' '  Stone's  XXX  Depilatory  '^  and  ' '  Stone\s  XXXX  Depilatory. "  The 
Grasselli  Chemical  Company  were  rivals  in  the  business  of  such  manu- 
factures and  had  induced  Goss  to  leave  his  position  with  Stone  and 
enter  their  service.  Goss  informed  his  new  employei*s  of  the  com- 
plainants' method  of  manufacture  and  described  their  apparatus  so 
that  they  were  able  to  reproduce?  the  same  and  put  a  siiuilar  depilatory 
on  the  market.  They  were  proceeding  with  preparations  to  do  this 
when  an  injunction  was  secured  in  the  court  of  chancery  stopping  such 
an  undertaking.  An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  court  of  erroi*s  and 
appeals,  in  which  the  decree  of  the  court  of  chancery  was  aflinnod. 
Ston(»  alleged  that  (xoss  was  under  conti^act  not  to  reveal  the  secrt».ts  of 
the  manufacture,  which  contract  (lOss  denied.  The  weight  of  the  evi- 
den<'(»,  however,  was  held  to  establish  the  existence  of  the  contnu*t. 

The  conclusions  of  law  are  prest^nted  in  the  following  syllabus  by 
the  court: 

1.  One  who  is  under  an  express  contract,  or  a  contrac*t  implied  from 
a  confidential  relation,  not  to  disclose  a  trade  secret,  will  be  enjoined 
from  disclosing  the  same. 

2.  Othei*s  wlio  induce  him  to  disclose  the  secret,  knowing  of  his 
contmct  not  to  disclose  it,  or  knowing  that  his  disclosure  is  m  viola- 
tion of  the  confidence  reiK)sed  in  him^  will  Ih;  enjoined  from  making 
any  use  of  the  information  so  obtained,  although  they  might  have 
reached  the  same  result  independently  by  their  own  experiments  or 
efforts. 

8.  The  disclosure  necessarily  made  to  the  irourt  does  not  deprive  the 
complainants  of  their  right  to  an  injunction. 


LAWS  OP  VABIOVS  STATES  RELATDTO  TO  LABOB  ENACTED  SINCE 

JAHTJABY  1,  1896. 

[Tbe  Second  Special  Report  of  this  Bureau  con  tains  all  laws  of  the  varioas  States  and  Territories 
and  of  the  United  States  relating  to  labor  in  force  January  1. 1896.  Later  enactments  are  reproduced 
iBflQcceialTe  ianiea  of  the  BuUenn  from  time  to  time  as  published.] 

OONNECTICUT. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 
Chapter  33. — Free  public  emploifmtut  offices. 

The  commiasioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistic^s  may  establish  and  conduct  branch 
pablk*  einployraent  bureaus  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  live  established 
Doreaus.  Such  branches  may  be  established  and  conducted  in  any  city  within  the 
State  and  shall  l)e  mana^^  liy  the  nearest  bureau:  Provided,  That  in  no  case  shall 
foch  a  branch  be  established  unless  it  can  be  conducted  by  the  bureau  taking  charge 
thereof  upon  the  appropriation  made  for  such  bureau. 

Approved,  April  14,  1903. 

Chaptrr  95. — Exemption  ofwage^^  etc.,  from  execution. 

Shtiov  I.  So  much  of  any  <lebt  which  h&s  accrue<l  by  reason  of  the  personal  8er\'ice8 
of  the  defendant  as  shall  not  excee<l  twenty-five  dollars,  including  wages  due  for  the 
pemmal  8er\'ice8  of  any  minor  child,  shall  be  exemi)te<l  and  not  liable  to  be  taken 
}>y  foreign  attachment  or  execution;  but  there  shall  1x3  no  exemption  of  an v  debt 
aci'rued  W  reason  of  the  personal  services  of  the  defendant  against  a  claim  for  the 
defenilant^s  personal  boam.  All  lK»nefita  allowe<l  by  any  a'<s(K'iation  of  jKjrsons  in 
this  State  towards  the  support  of  any  of  its  meml)ers  incapacitatinl  by  nickncss  or 
infiniiitv  from  attending  to  his  usual  ousiness  shall  also  be  exempted  and  not  liable 
tri  1*  taken  by  foreign  attachment  or  execution;  and  all  moneys  <Iue  tlio  debtor  from 
any  insurance  company  up<m  |)olicies  issued  for  insurance  \\\nn\  projRTty,  either  H'hI 
or  pergonal,  which  is  exempt  from  atta<'.hment  and  exe<*uti()n,  nhall  in  like  manner 
be  ex€-nipted  to  the  same  extent  as  the  property  so  insure<l. 

Approve*!,  ^lay  15,  1903. 

C^HAPTRR  97. — Injfj)ert or  of  factor iei(y  etc. 

Sbctiox  1.  The  governor  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  st^nate,  on  or  before  the 
fifteenth  day  of  May,  A.  I),  ltH)3,  and  before  the  first  <lay  of  May  <|uadn»nnially 
thereafter.  a'piK)int  a  fa<'t<)ry  insjKH'tor,  who  shall  hold  oi!i<v  for  four  years  and  until 
hi!*  wicc<wsi>r  is  api^tinted  ami  qualifie<I.  The  governor  may  n'uiove  the  insjHH'tor 
fi.r  i-ausi*.  »*5aid  fa<'tory  Inspector  shall  n.»ceive  an  annual  salary  of  twenty-five  hun- 
dreU  dollars  and  necessarv  expenses. 

Sb(\  2.  The  inspector  sliall  examine  all  elevat4)rs,  whether  in  facrtories,  mercan- 
tile e><tal>lishments,  storehouses,  workhouses,  dw(>llings,  or  other  buihlings,  and  may 
tmlifT  hoistways,  hatchways,  elevator  wells,  an<l  well  holes  to  be  prottHrted  by  trap- 
doi»rs,  self-i'hiing  hatches,  safety  catches,  or  other  saft^iardn  as  will  instire  tbe 
Mfety  of  all  j>erwms  therein.  Due  dilicenct*  shall  1h»  ustnl  to  keep  such  traixloors 
t*lfii«4l  at  all  times,  ex(*ept  when  in  actual  use  by  an  mtMipant  of  the  building;  having 
the  nw  and  contn)!  of  the  same.  All  elevator  cal>s  or  cars,  whether  uh<mI  for  freight 
or  paflBcngerw,  shall  l>c  provi<led  with  some  suitable  me<-hanical  devi(*e,  if  considennl 
necenarv  by  Hai<l  insi>ector,  whereby  the  cab  or  car  will  Ix^  securely  held  in  tlie 
event  of  accident  to  the  ship|)er  rop€»  or  hoisting  machinery,  or  fnmi  any  similar 
ouwe,  and  said  niec'hanical  devi(*e  shall  at  all  times  be  kept  in  go<Ml  working  <irder. 
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8bc.  3.  The  inspector  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  depaties  to  assist  him  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties.  Such  deputies  shall  nave  the  same  power  and  authority 
as  the  inspector,  subject  to  his  approval.    Each  of  said  deputies  shall  receive  a  com- 

Sensation  of  five  dollars  per  day  lor  actual  services,  and  his  necessary  expenses  ind- 
ent to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  oflSce.    The  total  amount  expended 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  in  any  one  ]^ear  seven  thousand  dollars,  which 
shall  be  paid  upon  proper  vouchers  by  the  deputies,  signed  by  the  inspector. 
Approved,  May  12,  1903. 

Chapter  149. — Right  of  action  for  personal  injurie* — Limitation, 

Section  1119  of  the  general  statutes  is  hereby  amended  to  read  or  follows:  No  action 
to  recover  damages  for  injury  to  the  person,  or  for  an  injury  to  personal  property 
caused  by  n^li^nce,  shall  oe  brought  but  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the 
injury  or  neglect  complained  of. 

Approved,  June  9,  1903. 

Chaftkr  193. — Right  of  action  for  ir^riejt  canting  death. 

Sbction  1.  No  cause  or  right  of  action  shall  be  lost  or  destroyed  by  the  death  of 
any  person,  but  shall  survive  in  favor  of  or  against  the  executor  or  administrator  of 
such  deceased  person. 

Sbc.  4.  In  all  actions  surviving  to  or  brought  by  an  executor  or  administrator  for 
injuries  resulting  in  death,  whether  instantaneous  or  otherwise,  such  executor  or 
administrator-may  recover  from  the  party  legally  in  fault  for  such  injuries  junt  dam- 
ages not  exceeding  five  thousand  <loUarB:  Ptoriaedy  That  no  acrtion  sliall  be  brought 
upon  this  statute  but  within  one  year  from  the  neglect  complained  of. 

Sbc.  5.  All  damages  recovered  under  this  act  shall  be  distributed  as  directed  in 
section  399  of  the  general  statutes. 

Approved,  June  18,  1903. 

DEIiAWABE. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 
Chapter  410. — Hours  of  labor  on  public  works — City  of  WUmington. 

Section  1.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  legal  day's  work  for  all  classes  of 
employees  employed  by  the  municipal  corporation  of  the  city  of  Wilmington. 

Sbc\  2.  Ea<^rn  contract  to  which  the  municii)al  corporation'of  the  city  of  Wilming- 
ton is  a  party  which  may  involve  the  employment  of  laborers,  workmen  or  mechanics 
shall  contain  a  stipulation  that  no  laborer,  workman  or  mecrhanic  in  the  employ  of 
the  municipal  corporation  of  the  citv  of  Wilmington,  cx)ntractor,  subcontractor,  or 
other  [person  doing  or  contracting  to  do  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  work  contemplated 
by  the  contract  shall  l)e  required  to  work  more  than  eight  huurs  in  any  one  calendar 
day,  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency  caused  by  lire,  flood  or  danger  to 
life  or  property. 

8bc\  3.  The  wages  to  be  paid  for  a  legal  day's  work  as  hereinbefore  defined  to  all 
clashes  of  such  laborers,  workmen  or  mechanics,  u{>on  all  such  public  work  or  upon 
any  material  to  \m  use<l  upon  or  in  connection  therewith  shall  not  be  lens  than  the 
prevailing  rate  for  a  day's  work  in  the  same  trade  or  occupation  in  the  locality  in 
the  State  where  mich  public  work,  on,  al)out  or  in  connection  with  which  stich 
lalK>r  in  [Xirionned  in  its  final  or  completed  fonii  is  to  l)e  situated,  erected  or  used. 
Each  Huch  contract  hereafter  made  shall  contain  a  stipulation  that  each  such  laborer, 
workman  or  me<*hanic  employed  by  such  c*ontractor,  subcontractor  or  other  person 
on,  al)out  or  up<»n  suchpul)lic  work  shall  receive  such  wages  as  hereinbefore  provided. 
Each  (H)ntract  for  such  public  work  hereafter  ina<le  shall  contain  a  provision  that  the 
same  Hhall  be  void  and  of  no  effect  unless  the  person  or  corporation  making  or  per^ 
forming  the  same  shall  (*oinply  with  the  proviHions  of  this  act;  and  no  such  iierson 
or  cor|K>ration  shall  Ix;  entitled  to  receive  any  mim  nor  shall  any  officer,  agent  or 
empl(»y(v  of  the  municipal  cor|>oration  of  the  citv  of  Wilmington  pay  the  same  or 
authorize  its  payment  from  the  funds  under  his  charge  or  control  to  any  such  {lerson 
or  Gor]xtration  for  work  done  upon  any  contract  which  in  its  form  or  nuumer  of  per- 
fomian(*e  violates  the  provisions  of  tliis  act. 

Sbl*.  4.  Any  oflScer,  agent  or  employee  of  the  municipal  oorpontion,  of  the  ctty  d 
Wilmington,  having  a  duty  to  atrt  in  the  premises,  wno  violates,  evades,  or  know- 
ingly permits  the  violation  of  [or]  evasion  of  any  oif  the  provinonfl  of  this  act*  aball 
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be  ipilty  of  malfeasance  in  office  and  shall  be  suspended  or  removed  by  the  authority 
havrng  the  power  to  appoint  or  remove  such  officer,  agent  or  emplovee,  otherwise 
hv  the  governor.  Anv  citizen  of  this  State  may  maintain  proceedings  for  the  suspen- 
sion or  removal  of  sach  officer,  agent  or  employee  or  may  maintain  an  ai'tion  for  the 
porpiiHe  of  securing  the  cancellation  or  avoidance  of  any  public  contnu^t  which  by 
Its  terms  or  manner  of  perfonnance  violates  this  ai^t  or  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
any  officer,  a^ent  or  employee  of  such  municipal  corporation  from  paying  or  author- 
iunt;  the  payment  of  any  public  money  for  work  done  thereupon. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  policemen,  parkguaras,  watchmen,  or  special 
otficers  of  any  kind. 

Approved,  April  7,  A.  D.  1903. 

INDIANA. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 
Chapter  16. — (ymriti  labor. 

Sicnox  1.  Section  four  (4)  of  an  act  entitled  *SVn  act  concerning  the  employment 
of  the  convicts  of  the  State  prison,'*  [etc.]  *  *  *  approved  Febniary  10,'  1899, 
*  *  *  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows:  Section  4.  No  contract  for  the  labor 
of  the  convii-ts  of  said  prison  shall  be  made  for  a  longer  i)eriod  than  up  to  October 
Ifit,  1910.  Such  contracts,  whether  made  for  the  lal)or  of  said  convicts,  or  on  the 
jMece  price  svstem,  shall  be  awarded  to  the  highest  >ind  l^est  bidder  for  the  same. 
The  regular  hours  for  the  day's  work  in  said  prison  shall  not  exceed  eight  hours, 
mbject  to  temporary  changes  under  necessity,  or  to  fit  special  cases,  to  be  sanctioned 
by  the  lioard  of  control . 

Approved,  Februarj-  14,  1903. 

CnAPTER  21. — Tnxjyedion  of  steamboats. 

Section  1.  .\fter  the  passage  and  taking  effect  of  this  act  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
even-  ami  all  owners  of  any  steam l)oat,  naphtha  or  gas  engine  launch  that  is  use<l  for 
curving  iiassengerH,  freight,  baggage  or  merchandise  of  any  kind  for  hire,  upon  any 
of  the  inland  lakes,  |K>nd8  or  rivers  of  this  State,  to  have  the  lx)iler,  engme  and 
mii-hinery  lx*longing  to  the  motive  power  of  such  steamboat  or  launch  carefully 
iB?petrte«ri»n<'e  each  year  bv  some  amipetent  in8j)ector  and  engineer  who  ^hall  hold 
•  certiti<-ate  of  competency  Irom  some  reputable  technical  school  or  institute  of  the 
Tniteii  States,  this  inspection  to  be  not  later  than  the  15th  day  of  May:  Provided^ 
That  if  the  servifes  of  an  insj^ector  of  the  class  above  inention(M.l  can  not  be  reasonablv 
obtiine*!  to  make  such  insix^ction,  the  owner  or  person  enjravre<l  in  running  sucfi 
fteamljoat  or  launch  re<iuireil  by  this  act  to  be  insf)ected,  may  have  such  iuH{>e('tion 
maiU*  by  any  reputable  engineiT  or  mairhinist  qualified  to  make  the  name,  not  of  kin 
to  ni»r  in  the  employment  of  such  owner  or  persc^n  running  such  boat :  Provided^  fur- 
ther.  That  liefore  any  person  shall  make  such  ins]:)ection  he  shall  have  a  ccrtiticate  of 
tath<»rity  from  the  State  factory  inspector  authorizing  such  inspection,  and  nhall  sen<l 
tcr»py  <»f  his  rt»iK)rt  of  each  inspection  maile  by  him  to  the  State  factorv  iuHpector, 
which  rejiort  shall  lie  filed  and  carefully  preserved  by  the  State  factory  lnsj)ector  in 
bis  office. 

Sa*.  2.  Upon  making  inspection  of  any  l)oat  or  launch  re<|uire<l  by  this  act  to  l)e 
ins<ticcted,  the  inspector  shall,  if  he  tinds  the  l)oili*r,  engine  and  machinery  connecteil 
witli  the  UM)tive  power  safe  an<l  in  g<MHl  onler,  issue  to  the  owner  cjr  person  using  the 
ame,  a  i'ertificate  and  commission  sul)stantially  in  the  following  form:  "I,  (name) 

h*rreby  certify  that  I  <lid  on  the dav  of ,  19 — ,  can*fully  niak«*  personal 

iiis|ie<.*tion  of  the  boiler,  engine  and  the  otlier  machinery  connecttMl  with  t!.e  motive 
{MfWer  of  the  steamboat  (or  launch)  (name)  owuimI  by  (name)  and  operated  by 
•name),  and  I  find  that  such  boiler,  engine  and  machinery  an'  safe,  ^onnd  and  in 
^ihkI  <'(iiifliti(»n,  and  said  (name)  is  hen*by  commL^ioniHl  to  use  and  run  such  boat 
(name}  fc»r  the  purpose  of  tarrying  passengers,  fnaght,  baggage  and  merchandise  for 

bin*  until  the day  of  August,  19 — ,  (or  until  the  close  of  the  present  si»ason  of 

iIm-  last  inspection).  Signe<i,  (insjiector's  full  name).**  The  owner  or  oiH*rator  (»f 
8Ui-h  l;-4iat  or  launch  shall  {)Ost  such  certifi(*atean<l  <M)mmission  inac<»nspicuous  place 
n|iou  his  \n«Lt  or  launch  and  keep  the  same  so  [K>sted  at  all  times  the  l)oat  or  launch 
is  being  run  and  used  for  hire. 

Sw.  3.  If  uiMin  such  iniH»e(*tion  the  Iwiler,  engine  «»r  machinery  of  any  lH)at  or 
laonch,  or  anv  part  thereof,  is  found  to  Ik;  unsafe,  unfit  or  dangerous  for  us<',  the 
inspector  sbafl  not  ianie  such  certificate,  but  ho  shall  stat4'  in  writing  wherein  siich 
OKiney  boiler  or  machinery  is  defective  and  unsafe,  and  he  shall  post  such  writing 
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in  some  conspicuous  place  on  the  l)oat  or  launch,  which  shall  l>c  kept  so  posted  until 
the  defective  part  or  partm  are  rei>aireil  and  niatle  safe  for  une  and  a  certificate  and 
coiundssion  to  run  and  use  the  lK)at  or  launch  is  duly  issue<l  by  the  inspector.  Any 
{>er8on  who  shall  remove,  mutilate  or  destroy  any  (Hsrtificate  of  ins|)Oi'tion  that  anv 
such  engine,  Iwiler  or  machinery  is  defective,  iKwted  by  any  insiHH'tor  ujwn  any  such 
steamboat,  na|)htha  or  gas  engine  launch,  shall  lie  det^med  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  lined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  twenty-five  ($25) 
dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  ($50)  dollars. 

Sec.  4.  Such  inspector  may  charge  and  (X)llect  from  the  owner  or  i>erHon  usin^  and 
running  such  steamboats  and  launches  for  hire,  the  sum  of  $10  for  each  insi>ection  of 
any  steamboat  of  six  horse  power  or  over,  and  $5  for  each  inspection  of  any  naphtha 
or  gas  engine  launch  of  three  horse  power  or  over,  and  the  charge  shall  be  a  lien 
upon  the  boat  or  launch  so  inspected,  which  lien  may  l>e  enforce*!  and  collected  in 
the  same  manner  as  mechanics'  liens,  in  any  court  of  comi)etent  jurisdiction,  to  l)e 
collected  without  relief  from  valuation  or  appraisement  laws,  and  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney fee  may  be  re(iovered  in  such  case  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff. 

Sec.  5.  Any  inspector  who  shall  knowinglv  issue  a  certificate  of  safety  and  com- 
mission to  run,  for  any  steamboat  or  launch  inspect^ni  by  him,  when  the  lx>iler, 
engine  and  machinery  thereof  are  not  safe  and  in  good  condition,  shall  l>e  deeme<l 
guUty  of  a  grave  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  less  tluin  $50,  and  not  more  than  $500,  and  upon  a  second  conviction  for  surh 
offense,  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months  in  the  county  jail  may  Ik*  adde<l  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court  or  jury  trying  the  case. 

Skc.  6.  Any  person  owning,  using,  operating  or  running  any  steamboat,  naphtha 
or  gas  engine  launch  for  the  carriage  of  passengers,  freight,  baggage  or  merchandise^ 
of  anv  kind  for  hire,  after  the  passage  and  taking  effect  of  this  act,  without  having 
had  the  boiler,  engine  and  machinerv  of  steamboat  or  launch  inspectcnl  as  pntvidinl 
in  the  first  se<*tion  of  this  act,  shall  r>e  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upni 
conviction  therefor  shall  l>e  fined  in  any  simi  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars  therefor,  and  upon  a  second  conviction  for  such  an  offense, 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  ex(!eeding  six  months  may  Ik^  added  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court  or  jury  tr\'ing  the  case,  and  the  several  justices*  courts  of  this 
State  shall  have  jurisdiction  to'  inflict  imprisonment  in  the  cases  tried  in  surh  irourts. 

Approved,  Februar>'  21,  19a'5. 

Chapter  46.    -HottrM  of  latwr  of  employees  on  niUrotuU. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  superintendent,  train  dispati^her,  yanimas- 
ter,  foreman  or  other  railway  official  to  permit,  exaci,  demand  orrequire  any  engi- 
neer, fireman,  conductor,  brakeman,  switchman  or  other  employee,  engagcxi  in  the 
movement  of  passenger  or  fi^'ight  trains,  or  in  switching  service  in  yanls  or  railway 
stations,  to  remain  on  duty  more  than  sixteen  (16)  consecutive  hours,  unk>SH  in  ca^H* 
of  aci^ident,  wreck  or  other  unavoidable  cause,  without  at  least  eight  hours*  rest  and 
relief  from  all  duty  whatever. 

Sec.  2.  For  any  violation  of  or  failure  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  such  Company  shall  lie  liable  to  all  persons  and  employees  injure<l  b^' reason 
thereof;  and  no  employee  shall  in  any  case  l)eheld  to  have  assumed  the  risk  incurre<l 
by  reason  of  such  violation  or  failure. 

Sec.  3.  Any  suiwrintendent,  train  <lis|)atcher,  train-master,  foreman  or  other  offi- 
cial of  any  railway  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  shall  u[M>n  conviction  thereof  Im  finetl  not  less  than  twenty  ($20)  dollars  and  not 
mon»  than  two  hundred  ($200)  <lollars  for  each  offense. 

Appn.viMl,  February  28,  1903. 

Chaiter  7H. — l^rotertion  of  nnplotjee*  rm  fmiMinffp, 

Si-xTioN  1.  It  shall  l)e  unlawful  for  any  i>er8on,  finn  or  (corporation  engaged  in  the 
erection  of  any  building,  thn»c  stories  in  height  or  more,  to  liegin  in  the  ere<'ting  of 
the  thinl  story,  (»r  any  st<iry  alK>ve  the  thinl  story,  until  a  floor  or  protection  has  ln-eii 
put  d«)wn  on  the  stH'ond  story,  and  a  floor  or  i>n)tet^tion  shall  likewise  Ik5  put  down 
for  the  thinl  story  In^fon*  the  fourth  story  is  <*ommence<l,  and  so  on  8u<'ce«sively.  A 
fl<x)r  or  ]>n>t(M'tion  shall  lie  put  down  ftii  the  last  story  ere(!tiMl  U^fore  l»eginning 
work  on  the  walls  or  materials  for  the  next  story  uImivc.  Such  floor  i  r  floors  shall  lie 
made  of  material  fitte<l  together  sufficiently  dosi*  to  prevent  ]HTBons,  materiairi  or  sub- 
stances of  anv  kind,  falling  fn>m  aliove,  fn>m  going  through  the  same,  and  such  floor 
or  flfNirs  sliall  lie  sufliciently  secure  as  to  prevent  their  tipping  up  or  siving  away 
under  a  iterson  or  persons  walking  over  same.  The  floon*  above  referred  to  anmll  be 
enibo<lie<i  in  the  si)e(rification8  and  fully  descrilied  l)y  the  architect  or  owner. 
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:.  2.  If  any  fimi,  person  or  crorporation  use  or  cause  to  be  used  anv  elevating 
niachinefl  or  houtin^  apparatus  in  the  constniction  or  building  of  any  building  or 
(icher  structure  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  or  elevating  materials  to  l)e  used  in  such 
amstmctioD,  such  finn,  i^eraon  or  corporation  engageil  in  constructing  such  building, 
^hall  cause  the  shafts  or  openings  in  each  floor  to  he  encloseil  or  fence<i  in  on  all  sides 
by  a  barrier  of  suitable  material  at  least  four  feet  high. 

Sbc.  3.  Anv  person  or  coqx>ration  vif)lating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  tined  not  lesH  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sbc.  4.  The  bureau  of  factory  inspection  is  hereby  required  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  this  law. 

Approved,  March  8,  1903. 

Chapter  120. — Safety  appliances  mi  railroad*. 

Sbction  1.  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1904,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  pernon,  firm,  company  or  corporation  engaged  in  commerce  by  railroad  from  one 
point  to  another  in  this  State  to  iisi^  on  its  line  any  locomotive  engine  from  one  point  in 
the  State  to  another  point  in  the  State  uulet«s  such  locomotive  is  equipi>ed  with  proper 
driring  wheel  brake  and  appliances  for  operating  the  train  brake  svstem,  or  using  any 
trun  in  such  traffic  after  said  date  that  has  not  a  sufficient  number  of  cars  in  it  so 
equipped  with  power  or  train  brakes  that  the  en^neer  on  the  locomotive  drawing 
rarh  train  can  not  control  its  s{>eed  without  requiring  trainmen  to  use  the  common 
hand  brake  for  that  purpose. 

Sgc.  2.  On  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1904,  it  shall  be  imlawful  for  any 
wi'h  {lerson,  firm,  comnany,  or  cor]>oration  to  haul  or  pennit  to  be  haule<l,  or  used 
on  its  line,  any  car  used  in  movini^  traffic  from  one  i>oint  within  this  State  to  another 
point  within  this  State,  not  equipped  with  couplers,  coupling  automatically,  by 
iDipact,  and  which  can  be  uncouplea  without  the  necessity  of  men  going  between  the 
eDos  of  the  cars. 

Set.  3.  When  any  person,  firm,  company  or  corporation  engaged  in  commerce 
vithin  thi^  State  by  railroa<l  shall  have  equipped  a  sufficient  number  of  its  cars  so  as 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  section  one  of  this  act  it  may  lawfully  refuse  to 
receive  from  any  i*onni.H*ting  lines  of  road  or  Hhipj)ers  any  cars  not  equi]>])ed  suffi- 
riently  in  acconlance  with  the  first  section  of  this  act,  with  such  j)Ower  or  train 
l<nike«  as  will  work  and  readily  interchange  with  the  brakes  in  us<'  on  its  own  cars, 
a**  n,i]uired  by  this  act. 

Sbi\  4.  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1904,  it  shall  l>e  unlawful  for  any 
l*rHon,  finii,  rompany  or  corjK^ration  o()erating  any  railroad,  to  use  any  car  in  any 
nuiiiiit-nv  wholly  within  this  State,  tliat  is  not  j)rovidtMl  with  secure  gnib  irons  or 
hanii  holds  on  each  side  of  the  coupler  at  both  emls  <>f  the  car,  and  on  t»iu*h  nide  of 
the  car  at  ea<'h  end  of  such  i^r. 

Sbc.  r>.  Any  such  iwrson,  linn,  conifjany  or  coriHjration  using  any  Itx'oinotivc  i?ngiiie, 
running  any'train,  or  hauling  or  permitting  to  l)e  hauled  or  usetl  on  its  line,  any  car 
in  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  Y)e  liable  to  a  ])enalty  of  $10 
iyif  ea«-h  and  every  such  violation,  to  In?  recovereil  in  a  suit  to  be  brought  by  the 
pr<««efuting  attorney  in  anv  court  in  this  State  having  juris<liction  in  the  liM-alitv 
where  Mich  violation  shall  have  l)een  committed;  and  it  shall  l>e  the  duty  of  sued 
pniseK'uting  attorney  to  bring  sut'h  suits  upon  duly  veritie<l  information  of  such 
vi<iluti«>n  having  <KrumMl:  Pmridt'd^  That  nr)thing  in  this  acrt  containinl  shall  apply 
to  irain?^  com|>ose<l  of  four  wheel  4*ars. 

>Bf.  t>.  Any  employtHsof  any  such  person,  linn,  company  or  coriHjration  so  engagtMl 
in  MiHTatiiiir  a  railroail  within  this  State,  who  may  U*  injured  by  any  locomotive,  <*ar 
cr  train  in  iis4M*<intrary  to  the  provisions  iA  this  act,  shall  Mot  ])e  deemed  to  have 
a.-^uni«'<l  the  risk  iN'ca'^ioiuMl  thereby,  although  continuing  in  theeniploynient  of  such 
Jrr>*«»n,  linn,  C4»m|>any  or  cor|H)ration  after  the  unlawful  use  (►f  such  locomotive,  car 
•<r  Train  has  tH*en  oruught  to  his  knowledge. 

Appr.>v«-<1,  March  l^  liHXT 

( -nAPTKR  171. — Pni/mttit  of  mnjei<  in  srrip. 

Sbitiox  1.  Whenever  any  jwrson,  lirm,  com|)any  or  cor(x>ration  or  a.^s<x'iation 
•Imll  take  fnun  any  employee,  lalK>rer  «ir  other  pers<m  rendering  services  for  Inn's  in 
the  Stat«*,  an  assignment  <»f  sucli  employee's,  lalx»rer's  or  other  i)i'rson's  wages,  earmnl 
«ir  uii«an)e«l,  due  or  to  l)ecome  due,  or  shall  take  from  such  employee,  laI)orer  or 
•»ther  fierson  rendering  ser\'ice  for  bin*,  anyonleron  his  employer  for  any  such  wagi*s, 
tiKl  ntiall  isHUe  to  give  to  any  such  employe^*,  IaI>on'r  or  other  ^M*rson  rendering  Si*rv- 
ice  ft»r  hire,  in  conmderation  of  or  in  i>ayment  for  anv  such  a.'^ignnient  or  transfer  or 
order,  any  ch<M*k  or  any  ticket,  token  of  device  [myable  av  redeemable  or  purporting 
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to  he  payable  or  redeemable  or  agreed  to  be  payable  or  redeemable  in  good^,  ware[i«], 
merchandise  or  any  other  commodity  or  anythinf^  other  than  lawful  money  of  the 
United  Statee,  such  checks,  tickets,  tokens  or  device  shall  at  once  become  ilue  and 
payable  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  for  and  to  the  extent  of  the  full  amount 
of  the  wages  assigned  or  relinquished  for  it,  and  the  employee,  laborer  or  other  ^r- 
son  to  whom  such  check,  ticket,  token  or  device  for  such  assignment  or  relinquish- 
ment of  wages,  shall,  after  demand,  have  the  right  to  collect  same  with  reasonable 
attorney's  fees,  by  suit  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  Nothing  in  this  act 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any  firm,  {lerson,  company,  corporation  or  association 
from  paying  such  employee,  laborer  or  other  person  rendering  service  for  hire  by 
bank  check  on  any  solvent  bank:  Promded^  Such  bank  check  is  payable  upon  demanil 
at  its  face  \'alue. 
Approved,  March  9,  1903. 

Chapter  222. — Firt  aoape*  on  fnctoriefj  etc. 

Section  1.  *  *  *  Every  building  in  which  persons  are  employed  above  the  sec- 
ond story  in  a  factory,  workshop  or  mercantile  or  other  establishment,  *  *  *  and 
every  factory,  workshop,  mercantile  or  other  establishment  of  more  than  two  stories 
in  height  shall  be  provided  with  proper  ways  of  egress  or  means  of  escape  from  fire, 
sufiicient  for  the  use  of  all  pereons  ac<*omniodated,  assembled,  employed,  lodginl  or 
residing  in  such  building,  and  such  ways  of  egress  and  iiK^ans  of  escape  shall  be  kept 
free  from  obstruction,  in  good  repair  and  rc»dy  for  use  at  all  times,  and  all  rooms 
above  the  sei*ond  story  in  such  building  shall  l)e  provided  with  more  than  one  way 
of  egress  or  escape  from  fire,  placed  as  near  as  practicable  at  opi)OHite  ends  of  the 
room  and  leading  to  fire  escapes  on  the  outside  of  such  buildings  or  to  stairways  on 
tlie  inside,  ]>roviaed  with  proper  railings.  All  external  doors  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  sei^tion  shall  open  outward,  and  all  windows  open  outwanl  or  upward. 
*  *  *  The  certificate  of  the  chief  inspec'tor  of  the  department  of  insin^ction  of  the 
State  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  compliani^  with  such  requirements. 

Sec.  2.  In  audition  to  the  foregoing  means  of  escape  from  fire,  all  such  buildings 
as  are  enumerated  in  section  1  oi  this  act,  as  are  more  than  two  stories  in  height, 
shall  have  one  or  more  fire  escapes  on  the  outside  of  said  buildings,  as  mav  be  dire(*te<l 
by  the  <'hief  inspei'tor  aforesaid,  excc*pt  in  such  cases  as  the  sai<i  chief  inspector 
may  deem  such  fire  escapes  to  be  unne<*essary  in  conse(]uence  of  ade(]uate  provision 
having  lieen  already  maae  for  safety  in  event  of  fire,  and  in  such  cases  of  exemption 
the  said  chief  inspe<:tor  shall  give'the  owner,  lessee  or  oiH'uiwnt  of  said  building  a 
written  certificate  to  that  effect  and  his  reason  therefor,  and  such  firt%  escapes  as  are 
providtHl  for  in  this  set'tion  shall  lie  constnicttHl  according  to  spei^ifications  iaiue<l  or 
approved  bv  the  department  of  ins|>ection  an<l  shall  bt*  (M>nne<*ted  with  ea<'h  floor 
aixive  the  first,  well  fastened  and  sei'ured,  and  of  sufiicient  strength;  each  of  which 
fire  est-apes  shall  have  landings  or  l>alcf)nies  guardiHl  by  ir«>n  railings  not  less  than 
three  feet  in  height,  and  embracing  one  or  more  windows  at  each  story,  and  con- 
nei'ting  with  the  interior  by  easily  ac^'essible  and  unol>Htructe<l  o|)enings;  and  the 
balconies  or  landings  shull  Ik*  conntH*te<l  by  iron  stairs  placed  at  a  slant  of  not  more 
than  forty-five  degrees,  protected  by  a  well  He<'ure<l  haii<lrail  on  lM)th  siiles,  with  a 
twelve-inch  wide  drop  ladder  from  the  lower  platfonn,  reacrhing  to  the  gniund, 
except  in  cases  of  school  buildings,  iron  stairs  shall  extend  to  a  gnuind  landing,  and 
no  tel<'gra]>li,  telephone,  electric  Tight  ]>oli's  or  wires,  signs  or  other  olwtnKrtioDs  shall 
interfen*  witli  the  construction  and  use  of  any  fire  es(*a|>e. 

Sw.  X  Any  other  plan  or  style  of  fire  es(ai>e  shall  Ih»  sufiicient  if  approved  by  the 
chief  ins|K*<'t4ir,  but  if  not  so  'approve<l  the  chief  insi»e<rtor  mav  notify  the  owner, 
proprietor  or  h^sset*  oi  such  establishment  or  of  the  building  in  which  such  cHtal>lish- 
ment  is  con<lu<'t<Hi,  or  the  agent  or  sui>erintendent,  or  school  officer,  or  either  of 
theni,  in  writing,  that  any  such  plan  or  style  of  fire  escape  is  not  sufiicient,  ami  may, 
by  an  imler  in  writing,  serve<l  in  like  manner,  retiuire  one  or  more  fin*es(«|»es.  as 
he  shall  deem  iKH*e»:sary  and  sufiicient,  to  Ih>  pn>vicled  for  such  establishment  at  such 
lo<*ation  and  [of]  HU<'h  plan  and  style  as  shall  Im*  siKHMtieil  in  such  written  on ier. 
Within  twenty  days  after  theservireof  suchonlerthe  numlierof  fire  escapes  required 
in  such  on  Ier  for  such  establisliiiient  shall  Ik.^  provid<'<l  therefor,  i*a4*h  of  which  shall 
Ik^  of  the  plan  ami  style  in  a(*conlance  with  the  s{M*cifications  in  said  order  reciuired. 
The  windows  or  do<»rs  to  each  fire  t*8cai)e  shall  be  of  sufiicient  size  and  lie  located,  as 
far  as  ]x><tHible,  consistent  with  accessibilitv  fnim  the  stain^'ays  and  elevator  hatch- 
wavs  or  openings,  and  the  la<lder  thereof  sliall  extend  to  the  niof.  Stationary  stairs 
or  ladders  ahall  be  provided  on  the  inside  ofsuchestabliahment  from  the  upper  story 
to  the  roof,  as  a  means  of  escape  \n  case  of  fire. 

Sec.  6.  The  owner  or  owners  of  any  building  designated  in  this  act,  whether  indi- 
vidual, firm  or  corporation,  or  the  leasee  or  oirupant  thereof,  or  any  sdiool  officer 
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haying  chai^ge  of  public  property,  who  neglects  or  refusen  to  comply  with  any  of  tlie 
pTDvimona  of  thici  act,  snail  be  fined  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars,  and  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  ponisliable  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  one 
month  nor  more  than  two  monthiB;  and  in  case  of  lire  occurring  in  said  building  or 
baildings  in  the  absence  of  such  fire  escape  or  escapes,  the  said  i>ersou  or  persons,  or 
corDoration  or  public  officials  shall  be  liable  in  an  action  for  damages  with  a  penalty 
<*i  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  life  of  eadi  iK^nion  killeil,  in  case  of  death,  or  for 
ikniages  for  personal  injuries  sustained  in  consequence  of  such  fire  breaking  out  in 
!«id  building,  and  shall  also  be  deeuied  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by 
imprisonment  for  not  less  than  six  Tnonths  nor  more  than  twelve  months  in  the 
(x>imty  jail;  and  sucIl  action  for  damages  ma^  be  maintained  by  any  })er8on  now 
authorized  by  law  to  sue  as  in  other  cases  of  similar  injuries:  I^ovidedy  That  noth- 
imc  in  this  act  shall  interfere  with  fire  escapes  now  in  use  a])prove<I  by  the  chief 
inspector. 

Sbl\  7.  The  chief  inspector  of  the  department  of  inspection  of  the  State  is  hereby 
diarized  with  the  enforcement  of  this  act,  and  shall  see  that  its  provisions  are 
observed  and  enforced,  and  for  this  purpose  he  or  his  deputies  shall  have  free  access 
at  all  reasonable  hours  to  all  buildmgs  embraceil  herein,  and  the  jirosecuting  attor- 
ney in  each  county  of  the  State  shall  render  all  necessary  legal  assistance  as  may  be 
required  by  said  chief  inspector  in  enforcing  this  act. 

Approved,  March  10, 1903. 

Chapter  246. — Ifispection  of  steam  boilers. 

Sbction  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person,  firm  or  corporation  owning  or  using 
i}T  causing  to  be  used  any  steani  boiler  for  generating  steam  to  be  applied  to  machiu- 
er}-  in  all  industrial  institutions  subject  to  inspection  by  the  deimrtment  of  ins^c- 
tiuD,  shall  [sic]  provide  them  with  a  full  complement  of  gaugen'ocks,  some  visible 
m«ana  of  indicating  the  water  level,  one  steam  gauge,  one  fusible  plug  properly 
iiiHert«Hi,  one  safety  valve,  all  to  be  kept  in  gon<l  working  order  (the  area  of^said 
valve,  if  known  as  a  pop-valve,  shall  be  in  the  ratio  of  one  stjuare  inch  of  area  to 
three  si^uare  feet  of  grate  surface),  a  lever  and  ball  safety  valve  in  the  ratio  of  one 
Mjuare  inch  of  area  U>  two  sciuare  feet  of  grate  surface:  Provided^  That  fusible  plugs 
eliall  be  renuired  only  in  boilers  having  crown  sheets. 

Sec.  2.  Tne  owner,  agent,  manager,  or  lessee  of  any  boiler  or  boilers  described  in 
etction  1  of  this  act,  of  10  or  more  horse  power,  Hhall  cause  such  boiler  or  boilers  to 
I'M*  inspecte<I,  internally,  once  in  six  montns  by  a  practical  Ixalerinaker  of  not  less 
than  five  years*  experien<^e;  or  a  pra<'tical  steam  engineer  who  has  had  not  less  than 
Urn  yeanj'  exi)eriem*e  with  steam  lK>ilers  carrying  not  less  than  seventy  (70)  pounds 
prewurv  per  square  inch ;  or  bv  a  boiler  insT)ector  of  any  (•onij>auy  doing  business 
ander  the  laws  of  the  State,  wfco  shall  furnish  to  the  owner,  agent,  or  lessee  of  such 
Unler  a  certificate  of  ins{)ection  stating  the  kind  and  showing  the  condition  of  said 
U'iler,  tht'  c<»nnections,  and  maximum  pressure  to  he  carrie<l  by  said  Iwiler;  sucli 
lyrtificate  to  \ye  retained  in  the  oftict^  of  said  estahlisliment  and  to  Ix;  shown  to  the 
chief  ius[>ector  of  the  department  of  inspection  or  his  deputy  when  retiuire<i. 

Sb*.-.  3.  Every  Ixiiler  house  in  which  a  Ixnler,  or  nest,  or  l>attery  of  Ijoilers  is  placed 
^hall  Ix*  provi^fed  with  a  st(.*am  gaugi*  or  gauges,  proj)erly  connected  witli  the  boilers, 
iml  where  the  engine  is  in  a  seimrateroom,  or  more  than  forty  fet*t  distant  from  the 
isau^*  ur  nea'rt^st  lx>iler,  shall  liave  aiu)ther  gauge  attacheil  to  the  steiuu  piiK%  so  the 
rtigiiu-er  i-an  rea^lily  ascertain  the  pressure  carried.  The  siifety  valves  of  steam 
)H»iler>«  subject  to  insiMH'tion  under  this  a<'t  shall  \h}  h^adeil  to  sustain  only  the  max- 
iinudi  pressure  alIowe<l  by  said  ivrtificate  of  ins[H'ction. 

."^Bi'.  4.  The  prosecuting  attorney  of  any  county  of  this  State  is  hereby  requin^l 
a|4»u  n'qiiest  of  the  <*hief  insptH'tor  of  the  department  (»f  insjKH'tion,  his  <Ie])Uty  or 
any  other  |ierson  of  full  age,  to  commence  and  prosecute  to  a  terniiiiation  l)efon^  any 
<TiH*irt  of  comiK^tent  jurinlii'tion,  in  tlie  name  of  the  State,  ai^tions  or  onnvwlings 
against  any  ])erson,  finn  or  cor]M>nition  rei>orte<l  to  him  to  have  violated  the  provi- 
*'i<kn?>of  this  act. 

Sw.  5.  It  hhall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  to  knowingly  oper- 
ate any  afon*sai<i  l)oilers  €*xce])t  as  ]>rovidi*d  for  in  this  act,  and  f<»r  the  violation  of 
Hw.'ti«»n  1  or  .'i  a  fine  of  not  lt»ss  than  ten  dollars  (fllO)  nor  niort*  than  twenty-five 
dollars  (1:25)  nliall  lie  assesseil  for  each  offense.  F^ch  day  such  violation  or  viola- 
tions ctmtinue  sliall  constitute  a  se{)arate  offense'.  Any  {>ers<»n,  tirm  or  cori>orati(m 
knowingly  failing  to  comply  with  section  2  of  this  act,  or  anv  order  issne<{  l»y  the 
dvpArtmentof  inspection  m  accordance)  therewith,  shall  1k'  fined  not  less  tlian  twenty- 
five  dollan*  ($25)  nor  more  than  one  huiidre<l  dollars  ($100). 

Api»oved,  Manii  12, 1U03. 
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MAINE. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 
Chapter  114. — EmjtUfyment  officer. 

Section  1.  Section  six  of  chapter  three  of  the  public  laws  of  eighteen  hundred 
ninety-nine  is  hereby  amended    *    *    *    so  that  said  section  shall  read  as  follows: 

Section  6.  The  municipal  officers  of  any  town  may  on  payment  of  the  sum  of  five 
dollars  each  into  the  town  treasury  grant  licenses  to  suitable  persons  for  one  year, 
unless  sooner  revoked  after  notice  and  for  cause,  to  keep  offices  for  the  purposes  of 
obtaining  employment  for  domestics,  servants,  or  other  lalK)rer8,  except  seamen,  or 
of  giving  information  relating  thereto,  or  of  doing  the  usual  business  of  intelligence 
offices;  whoever  keeps  such  an  office,  without  a  license,  forfeits  not  exceeding  fifty 
dollars  for  every  day  that  it  is  so  kept.  The  keeper  of  an  intelligence  office  shall  not 
retain  any  sum  of  money  received  from  any  person  seeking  employment  through  the 
agency  of  such  intelligence  office,  unless  employment  of  the  kind  sought  for  is  actu- 
aUv  furnished. 

f^o  license  shall  be  granted  to  a  person  w*lio  is  directly  or  indirectly  en^^aged  in  or 
interested  in  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  keeper  of  a  licensed  mtelligence 
office  shall  cause  two  copies  of  this  act,  printed  in  ty])e  of  sufficient  size  to  be  l^ble 
and  easily  read,  to  be  conspicuously  posted  in  ea(!h  room  used  or  occupied  for  the 
purposes  of  such  intelligence  office.  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  at*t 
shall  have  the  license  revoked,  and  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  twenty 
dollars  for  each  offense. 

Approved,  March  19, 1903. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 
Chapter  276. — BegUtratiati  of  Uidges^  etc.,  of  labor  organization*. 

Section  1.  The  registration  of  the  insignia,  distinctive  ribbons,  or  membership 
rosette  or  button  of  a  labor  union  indicated  in  chapter  four  hundre<l  and  thirty  of 
the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  two  shall  Ih'  made  in  the  office  of  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Commonwealth  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections  seven  an<i 
eight  of  chapter  seventy-two  of  the  Revised  I^ws. 

Sec.  2.  Any  such  insignia,  distinctive  ribbons,  or  membership  rosettes  or  buttims 
heretofore  registered  un<ler  the  provisions  of  said  chapter  four  hundred  and  thirty  of 
the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  two  shall  be  deemed  to  have  l)t^»n  fully 
registered  within  the  meaning  of  said  act  if  such  registration  has  lH*en  in  acconlanre 
with  the  requirements  of  sections  seven  and  eight  of  said  chapter  seventy-two  of  the 
Revised  Laws. 

Approved,  April  29,  1903. 

Chapter  320. — Appointmnit,  dischargf^  etc.,  of  rmployeen  of  ptihllc  ncrrice  corjionttioni. 

Section  1.  No  railroad,  street  railway,  electric  light,  gas,  telegraph,  telephone, 
water  or  steamboat  company  shall  appoint,  pmmote,  reinstate,  susi>end  or  <iis<^haige 
any  |H»rson  cmploytMi  or  seesing  employment  by  any  such  (roin|)any  at  the  retiucstof 
the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  or  any  member  or  ineml>er  elect  of  the  <*ouncil  or 
of  the  giMieral  court,  (tr  candidate  therefor,  justice  of  the  supreme  judicial  c^ourt,  jus- 
tice of  the  siiiK»rior  court,  judge  of  pn»l»te,  justi<v  of  a  police,  district  or  municipal 
court,  district  attorney,  member  or  memlx.»r  elc»ct  of  a  lK>ard  of  county  commisHioners, 
or  candidate  for  county  commissioner,  memlKT  or  meinl)er  eltH-t  of  a  Ixiard  of  alder- 
men, or  sflfctmen,  or  city  <'ouncil,  or  anv  exetrutive,  administrative  or  judicial  offi- 
cer, clerk  or  employtn^  of  any  branch  <»f  the  government  of  the  Commcmwealth  or  of 
any  county,  city  or" town;  nor  shall  any  su«*h  public  offi<*er  or  Ixnly,  or  any  niemUT 
or  ineinlKT  eltrt  th*'n»of  (►r  (andi<late  then»for,  directly  or  indirwtly  ailvot-atV,  opixiee, 
or  otherwiw*  interfere  in,  or  make  anv  ntiuest,  n»commendafion,  endorsement, 
rtHiuin-inent  or  certificate  n»lative  to,  and  the  same,  if  made,  shall  not  Im?  nHjuin»<i  as 
a  condition  pre<*e<lfnt  to,  or  l»e  in  any  way  n»ganle<l  or  iH'miitted  to  influeiuv  or  c<m- 
trol,  the  ap|Miintment,  pn^nnotion,  reinstatement  or  n'U^ntion  of  any  i>erHcm  emploved 
or  S(H*king  employment  by  any  su4*h  <^rporation,  aixl  no  such  i>ers<»n  shall  Rolicit, 
obtain,  exhibit,  or  otherwist*  niake  use  of  anv  such  official  request,  re(*ommen<lation, 
certificate  or  endorsement  in  (X)nnection  witfi  any  existing  or  denred  employment  by 
a  public  ser>'ice  corporation. 

Sec.  2.  The  offices  of  probation  officer,  notary  pnblic  and  jostioe  of  the  peace  ehall 
not  be  conflidered  public  offices  within  the  nieannig  of  this  act 
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Sk*.  3.  .\jiy  person  or  corporation  violating  the  pmvisionti  of  this  act  shall  be  pun- 
isheil  bv  a  fine  of  not  lew  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for 
each  offense. 

Approved,  May  5, 1903. 

Chaptbr  437. — LiMlUy  of  lUockholders  of  cf/rpcratioiw  for  vxige  deltts. 

SnTiox  33.  *  *  *  The  stockholders  of  a  corjwration  ehall  also  be  liable  for  all 
money  due  to  operativee  for  services  rendere<l  within  six  months  l)efore  demand 
odvlenpon  the  cHirporation  and  it^  neglcH't  or  refusal  to  make  such  |>aymont.  A 
rt'H'khoIder  who  pays  on  a  judgment  or  otherwise  more  t^ian  his  proportion  of  any 
each  debt  nhall  have  a  claim  for  contribution  against  the  other  stockholdern. 

Approved,  June  17,  1903. 

Chapter  475. — Itufpeciian  of  factor  icM — Bhversfor  emery  wheeU,  etc. 

Sbctios  1.  Any  ]>en«on,  firm  or  corjwration  operating  a  factory  or  workshop  in 
which  emer>'  wheels  or  lielta  or  bufiing  wheels  or  belts  injurious  to  the  health  of 
employeefl  are  used  shall,  within  three  months  after  this  act  takes  effect,  provide 
FQch  wheels  and  belts  with  a  hood  or  hopper  connected  with  suirtion  pii>es,  and  with 
(mm  or  l>lowers,  in  ai'conlance  with  the  provisions  hereinafter  con tidned,  which  appa- 
ratus sliall  lie  placed  and  operated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protec^t  anv  ])er8on  or  per- 
wns  U!«ing  any  such  wheel  or  belt  from  the  particles  or  dast  produced  by  the  operation 
thereof,  and  to  convey  the  said  particles  or  dust  either  outride  of  the  buildmg  or  to 
*nue  receptacle  80  place«i  as  to  rec^eive  and  confine  the  said  particles  or  dust. 

Sb*.  2.  Every  such  wheel  shall  be  fitte<l  with  a  shcn^t  iron  or  cast  iron  hood  or  hop- 
{•er  i»f  mch  forin  and  so  placeil  that  the  particles  or  <lust  produced  by  the  operation 
^•!  the  wheel  or  of  any  belt  connecterl  therewith  shall  fall  or  will  be  thrown  into  such 
Iwwid  or  hopper  bv  centrifugal  force;  and  the  fans  or  blowers  aforesaid  shall  be  of 
Mk'h  size  antf  shall  be  run  at  such  s|>eed  as  will  produce  a  volume  and  velocity  of  air 
in  the  suction  and  <iischai>^  pil)eH  sufficient  effectually  to  convey  all  particles  or  dust 
frtjm  the  hix>d  or  hopper  through  the  suction  pip<^  and  so  outside  of  the  building  or 
to  a  recepta(*1e  as  aforesaid. 

S»\  3.  The  suction  pipes  and  connections  shall  U»  suitable  and  efficacious,  and 
flu-h  a:s  .»»hall  lie  approved  by  the  district  iHilice. 

Se»\  4.  This  a<'t  shall  not  apply  to  grinding  machines  ui>on  which  water  is  uwhI  at 
thf  jMiint  of  grinding  c«mta<*t,  nor  U)  soli<l  emery  wheels  use<l  in  saw  mills  or  in  plan- 
ing mills  or  in  other  wood-working  establishments,  nor  to  any  emery  wheel  six 
inrhe;*and  umler  in  diameter  used  in  establishments  where  the  principal  busine&s  is 
not  emery  whe*»l  grinding. 

Sb'.  o.  It  shall  l>e  the  duty  <if  the  district  police  and  of  factory  inspectors,  uixm 
fhvivinjr  n<»tii"e  in  writing,  signed  by  anv  i>erson  having  knowle<lge  of  the  facts,  that 
any  fat-tory  or  workshop  as  aforesaid  is  not  providtnl  with  the  apparatus  herein 
pres'riliedi  to  visit  such  factory  or  workshop  and  insjMTt  the  same,  and  for  that  pur- 
|"«»  they  are  herebv  authorize*!  to  enter  any  such  factory  or  workshop  during  work- 
ing houre;  and  if  tfiey  a>c(^rtain,  in  the  foregoing  or  in  any  other  manner,  that  the 
•mner,  jiropnetor  or  manager  of  any  such  factory  or  workshop  has  faile<l  to  comply 
with  th<*  pmvisions  of  this  a4't,  they  shall  make  complaint  of  the  same  in  writing, 
l«i-fore  a  c-^mrt  or  judgi*  having  jurisdiction,  and  cause  such  owner,  proprietor  or 
iiianai^er  V>  l>e  ]>ro<*eede<^l  agsiinst  for  violation  of  this  act;  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of 
the  district  attorney  to  pnwecute  all  cases  arising  under  this  act. 

Set.  6.  Any  person  failing  to  comply  with  any  provision  of  this  lu-t  shall  l>edeeme<l 
piihy  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  uiMin  conviction  *th(*reof  shall  l>e  pnnishiMl  by  a  fine  of 
not  lew  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  one  hundre<l  dollars,  an<l  in  ciiseof  a  second 
'•ffeniH*  he  shall  l»e  punished  bv  the  aforesaid  fine,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  for  a  term  not  exceeding  sixtv  days,  or  by  lM)th  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Approved,  June  26,  1903. 

HOBTH  OASOLINA. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 

Chaftkk  247. —  Emitjrniit  atjeiiU. 

Sbtion  2B.  TaxeR  in  this  schedule  [SchcHluh*  B]  shall  In>  iini>ose<i  as  lit'eiise  tax 
for  the  firivilegeof  carrying  on  the  business  or  <loing  the  act  name<l,  ♦  ♦  ♦.  The 
lirense  lanied  under  this  schedule  shall  be  for  twelve  months,  and  shall  expire  on 
the  thirty-tot  day  of  May  of  each  year. 
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8bc.  74.  On  every  emiffrant  agent  or  person  engaged  in  procurinff  laborers  for 
employment  out  of  this  State,  an  annual  license  tax  of  one  hundred  dollais  for  the 
State  and  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  county  for  each  county  in  which  such  agent  or 
person  does  business,  the  same  to  be  collected  by  the  sherifi.  Any  one  engaeing  in 
this  business  without  first  paying  said  tax  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  fined 
not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  or  imprisoned,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court 

Ratified  this  9th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1903. 

Chaptbr  473. — Employment  of  children — Age  limU — Hours  of  labor. 

Sbction  1.  No  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  or  work  in  any 
factory  or  manufacturing  establishment  within  this  State:  Provided^  This  act  shall  not 
apply  to  oyster  canning  and  packing  manufactories  in  this  State,  where  said  canning 
and  packing  manufactories  pay  for  opening  or  shucking  oysters  by  the  gallon  or 
bushel. 

Sbc.  2.  Not  exceeding  sixty-six  hours  shall  constitute  a  week's  work  in  all  facto- 
ries and  manufacturing  establishments  of  this  State,  and  no  person  under  18  years  of 
a^e  shall  be  required  to  work  in  such  factories  or  establishments  a  longer  period  than 
sixty-six  hours  in  one  week:  Provided^  That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  engineers, 
firemen,  machinists,  superintendents,  overseers,  section  and  yard  hands,  office  men, 
watchmen  or  repairers  of  break-downs. 

Sec.  3.  All  parents,  or  persons  standing  in  relation  of  parent,  upon  hiring  their 
children  to  any  factory  or  manufacturing  establishment  shall  furnish  such  establish- 
ment a  written  statement  of  the  age  of  such  child  or  children  being  so  hired,  and  any 
such  parent,  or  person  standing  in  the  relation  of  parent  to  such  child  or  children*, 
who  shall  in  sucn  written  statement  misstate  the  age  of  such  child  or  children  being 
so  employed,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  pun- 
ished at  theaiscretion  of  the  court.  Any  mill  owner,  superintendent  or  other  i)orBon 
acting  in  behalf  of  a  factory  or  manufocturing  establishment  who  shall  knowingly  or 
willfully  violate  the  provisions  of  this  acrt  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  shall  be  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  court 

Sbc.  4.  This  act  snail  be  in  force  from  and  after  January  1st,  1904. 

Ratified  this  6th  of  March,  A.  D.  1903. 

Chapter  516. — lAceneing  X>f  employees  on  oyster  boats, 

Sbction  6.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  catch  oysters  from  the  public 
flrrounds  of  the  State  without  first  obtaining  a  license  so  to  do,  and  no  person  shall  be 
ucensed  for  this  purpose  who  is  not  a  bona  fide  resident  of  this  State  and  who  has 
not  continuously  resided  therein  for  two  vears  next  preceding  the  date  of  his  applica- 
tion for  license,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  licensed  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  to  employ  as  agent,  or  assistant  any  person  not  so  licensed,  or  to  act  as 
the  agent  or  assistant  of  any  person  unlicensed. 

Ratified  this  6th  day  of  March,  1903. 

PHTLIFPIHE  ISLANDS. 

LAWS  OF  U.  S.  PHILIPPINE  COMMISSION— 1902. 

Act  No.  296. — Bureau  of  public  printing — Skilled  workmen  to  be  employed, 

Sbction  2.  There  shall  be'a  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  printing,  *  *  *  who  shall 
be  known  as  the  public  printer. 

The  duties  of  the  public  printer  shall  be: 

4.  To  employ  workmen  who  are  thoroughly  skilled  in  their  respective  branches 
of  industry  as  shown  by  trial  of  their  skill  under  his  direction,  in  aocordanoe  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Service  Act 
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COTJBSS  OF  WHOLESALE  PBICES,  1890  TO  1903. 

In  Bulletin  No.  39,  the  issue  for  March,  1902,  data  relating  to 
wholesale  prices  for  the  period  from  1890  to  1901  were  presented,  and 
in  Bulletin  No.  45,  the  issue  for  March,  1903,  this  compilation  was  con- 
tinued for  the  year  1902.  In  this  Bulletin  are  presented  the  actual 
prices  for  1903,  and  the  relative  prices  for  the  fourteen  years  from 
1890  to  1903. 

A>*  was  explained  in  Bulletin  No.  45,  changes  in  the  actual  prices 
of  single  commodities  may  readily  be  seen  by  the  inspection  of 
a  series  of  quotations  covering  a  number  of  years,  })ut  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  changes  in  the  general  price  level  from  year  to  year, 
the  quotations  for  a  niunber  of  conunodities  of  a  more  or  less  dis- 
similar character  must  be  examined  and  in  some  manner  combined. 
The  method  quite  generally  adopted  for  this  purpose  })v  statisticians 
and  economists  is  the  use  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  index 
number  or  relative  price. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  the  data  which  enter  into 
the  present  record,  it  seems  desirable  to  define  the  index  numl)er  or 
relative  price,  and  explain  the  various  methods  adopted  in  securing 
the  same. 

Briefly,  an  index  number  or  relative  price  of  any  given  article  at  any 
given  date  is  the  percentage  which  the  price  of  that  artich*  at  that  date 
Is  of  the  price  of  the  same  article  at  a  date  or  a  i>eriod  which  has  been 
selected  as  a  base  or  standard.  This  base  or  standard  varies  in  the 
different  series  of  index  numbers  which  have  been  presented  to  the 
public.  In  the  London  Economist's  index  numl)ers  the  average  price 
for  the  years  1845  to  1850,  inclusive,  is  taken  as  the  base;  in  those  cal- 
cahted  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck,  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
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Stntistiral  Socioty,  the  avenige  for  the  elovon  years  1SG7  to  1S77  18 
tjikm:  ill  Doctor  Soetlieer's  index  nunil)ers  the  avemge  for  the  four 
years  JS47  to  1850  is  used,  while  in  the  United  States  Senate  Finanee 
Connnittee's  statement  of  rehitive  prices  (Senate  Rei:x)rt  No.  ISm,  Fifty- 
second  (^ongress,  second  session)  the  price  for  the  year  ISfiO  is  taken  as 
th(»  Inise  or  standard.  In  order  to  secure  the  index  nuniljiM*  or  rehitive 
pric(5  for  any  article  at  any  date  in  the  jwriod  covered,  the  price  of 
the  article  for  that  date  is  divided  l)y  the  price  at  the  djite  or  by  the 
avera<«[(»  price  for  the  period  selected  as  the  base.  The  quotient 
olitained  nuiltiplied  by  100  is  the  per  cent  that  the  price  at  that  date 
is  of  the  base  or  standard  price,  and  is  called  the  index  num)H?r  or 
relative  price.  For  example,  the  pen;entage  for  flour  in  188o  in 
Mr.  Sauerbeck's  series  of  index  numl)ers  is  r»8, meaning  that  th(»  aver- 
age ])rice  of  flour  iii  isSf)  was  (>3  per  cent  of  the  average  price  of  the 
same  article  during  the  base  ])eriod  (18^7  to  1877).  This  base  l)eing 
alwa^'s  1(M),  a  fall  of  87  per  cent  is  indicated. 

These  i)ercentages  having  l)een  made  in  the  case  of  each  sepjirate 
article  included  in  the  ])ai*ticular  scheme  under  consideration,  and  for 
each  year  of  the  period  covered,  a  series  of  total  index  numbers  or 
relative  i)rices  for  each  of  the  vears  covered  is  usuallv  constructed  bv 
adding  together  the  index  numlK^rsof  all  the  articles  for  each  year  and 
dividing  the  result  by  the  numl>erof  articles  considered,  thus  securing 
an  average  of  the  simie.  This  course  has  l)een  followed  by  Sauerlnvk, 
Sort  beer,  the  Tnited  States  Senate  Finance  C!ommittee,  and  scmie 
others.  In  the  case  of  the  London  Economist  index  numbei's,  however, 
simply  the  sum  of  the  index  numbei*sof  the  individual  articles  is  used. 
For  examph*,  the  total  of  the  index  numbers  for  the  Iwise  p(»riod  (1845 
to  lsr>0)  is  :i,200,  <>r  the  sum  of  the  base  figures  (100)  for  the  22  articles 
considered,  and  the  total  of  the  ixM-centages  for  1S73  is  2,047.  These 
sums,  howev(*r,  may  be  readily  nuluced  to  the  avenige  fonn  given  in 
otln'r  series  of  index  mimbers  bv  dividing  each  bv  22,  the  nunil)er  of 
artirl«»s  c()nsiden»d.  It  will  b(»  seen,  then,  that  the  index  numl>ers  or 
relative  pric«*s  for  all  the  commcKlities  combined  do  not  rcpres«»nt 
aveniges  of  the  actual  prices  of  such  dissimilar  conuiKKlities  a*^  a  hwf 
of  brea<l.  a  ]K)und  of  meat,  a  ton  of  j)ig  iron,  etc.,  but  aiT*  averages  of 
the  index  numlMM's  or  n^lative  prices  of  the  articles. 

In  the  Bulletin  for  March,  1002  (No.  30),  a  history  of  the  prinei]inl 
prire  in<h»x«*s  those  ])ub]ished  }>y  the  Ix)ndon  E<'onomlst,  Palgrav(». 
SauerlMM'k,  So«'t)»eer.  the  Tnited  States  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
Conunons,  and  Dun     was  pres<»nted  and  need  not  l>e  rt*peated  hen». 

In  the  record  of  prici»s  for  the  fourteen  years  from  IsOo  to  \\H\H  jnib- 
lished  by  the  Bureau  of  Ija)K>r  2r»0  series  of  quotations  wen»  secun»d 
for  the  entire  {MTiod  and  an  additional  11  for  some  ix)rtion  of  the 
period.  No  fiuolations  are  shown  for  im|)orte(l  tin  plntc^  sineo  18!^, 
which  leavl^s  2tiO  series  of  (|Uot»tions  for  the  ywirs  1SJH>  to  i\M}Z, 
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Although  in  the  case  of  commodities  of  great  importance  more  than 
one  aeries  of  quotations  have  been  used,  in  no  case  lias  an  article  of  a 
particular  description  been  represented  b}'  more  than  one  series  of 
quotations.  For  this  reason  the  terms  ^^ scries  of  quotations'^  and 
"commodities''  have  been  used  interehangca))ly  in  the  pages  which 
follow.  The  actual  prices  from  which  the  index  numl>ers  or  relative 
prices,  1890  to  1901,  were  computed  were  shown  in  Table  I,  Bulletin 
39,  in  detail;  those  from  which  the  relative  prices  for  1902  were  com- 
puted were  shown  in  detail  in  Table  I^  Bulletin  45,  and  those  from 
which  the  relative  prices  for  1903  were  computed  are  shown  in  detail 
in  Table  I  in  this  Bulletin.  In  securing  these  pric^cs  the  effort  has 
been  made  to  include  staple  commodities  only.  In  a  number  of 
instances  it  was  foiind  possible  to  secure  prices  for  the  same  commodi- 
ties that  were  included  in  the  Report  on  Wholesale  Prices,  Wages,  and 
Transportation  suT>mitted  by  Mr.  Aldrich  from  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  March  3,  1893.  Man}-  articles  which  were  included  in 
that  report  are  no  longer  manufactured,  or,  if  still  manufactured,  have 
ceased  to  be  important  factors  in  the  market.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
number  of  articles  not  shown  in  that  report  have  become  of  such 
importance  as  to  render  necessary  their  inclusion  in  any  study  of  the 
course  of  prices. 

The  commodities  covered  in  1903  l>y  the  260  series  oi  quotations 
iiave  been  classified  under  9  general  groups,  as  follows: 

Farm  productH,  16  series  of  quotations. 

FoTMlf  etc.,  54  series  of  quotations. 

Cloths  and  clothing,  76  series  of  quotations. 

Fuel  and  lijehting,  13  series  of  quotations. 

Metals  and  implements,  38  series  of  quotationn. 

Ijiniber  and  building  materials,  27  nerien  of  (piotations. 

Dnigii  and  chemicals,  9  series  of  quotationf*. 

IfoiM'  furnishing  goods,  14  scries  of  quotatiuns. 

Miscellaneous,  13  scries  of  cjuotationH. 

The  further  description  of  the  kind  of  prices  i|U()tod,  the  source  of 
these  quotations,  the  market  for  .which  tli«\v  w(»r(»  sccuriHl,  their  fre- 
quency, etc.,  will  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  the  discu.ssion  of 
Table  I,  which  follows: 

TfiMf  r,  —  Whfflf utile  j>ru'f*ji  lifeoih  m oflJfit  h  hi  1D(U^  J^'U*  •''  ^^^^  ^**  '^^^'  — 
This  t:ible  shows  in  detail  the  mutual  prices  from  wliicli  the  su!)scqucnt 
tables  of  index  numl>ers  are  calculated.  As  stated  previously,  the  tiOO 
.series  of  quotations  have  l)ecn  classiiied  under  *.>  groups  of  connnodities, 
and  this  grouping  has  l)een  uniformly  adhered  to  in  the  s(»vcral  tables 
which  are  given. 

The  pric'es  quoted  in  every  instjince  are  wholcs:ilo  jirit'es.  \\'hole' 
sale  prieeM  have  invariably  been  uschI  in  com))ilati(>ns  wiiich  Imvc  l)een 
made  for  the  purpose  of  showing  (changes  in  the  genehil  priet*  level. 
They  are  more  sensitive  than  retail  ]nnces  and  more  quickly  reflect 
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changes  in  conditions.  Retail  prices  usually  follow  the  wholesale, 
but  not  generally  in  the  same  proportion.  The  margin  between  them 
in  the  case  of  some  commodities  is  so  great  that  slight  changes  in  the 
wholesale  price  do  not  affect  the  retail.  Changes  in  the  wholesale 
price  which  last  for  a  short  time  only  do  not  usually  result  in  corre- 
sponding changes  in  the  retail  price. 

The  net  cash  prices  are  shown  for  textiles  and  all  articles  whose  list 
prices  are  subject  to  large  and  varying  discounts.  In  the  case  of  a 
number  of  articles,  such  as  white  pine,  nails,  etc.,  however,  whose 
prices  are  subject  to  a  small  discount  for  cash  no  deduction  has  been 
made. 

The  prices  have  been  collected  from  the  best  available  sources,  such 
as  standard  trade  journals,  officials  of  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  produce  exchanges,  and  leading  manufacturers  or  their 
selling  agents. 

The  prices  quoted  are  usually  the  prices  in  the  New  York  market, 
except  for  such  articles  as  have  their  primary  market  in  some  other 
locality.  For  grains,  livestock,  etc.,  for  example,  Chicago  prices  are 
quoted;  for  fish,  except  salmon,  Boston  prices;  for  tar,  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  prices;  for  white  pine,  Buffalo  prices;  for  Elgin  creamery  butter, 
Elgin,  111.,  prices,  etc.  The  prices  for  textiles  are  the  prices  in  the 
general  distributing  markets,  such  as  New  York,  Boston,  and  Phila- 
delphia; and  where  no  market  is  mentioned  in  the  prefatory  note  to 
Table  I,  it  should  be  understood  that  the  prices  are  for  the  general 
market. 

The  following  table  shows  the  different  markets  and  the  number  of 
articiles  quoted  for  each  market: 

NUMBER  OF  COMMODFriKS  OR  SERIES  OF  QUOTATIONS  IN  1908.  CLASSIFIED  BY  MARKETS 

FOR  WHICH  SECURED. 


Market. 


New  York 

Chlca^po 

Factory,  mine,  wells,  etc.. 

PfCtabaur 

Bumdo 

PhiladclphU 

Boston 

Trenton.N.J 

Cincinnati 

Eaatem    markets  (Bait., 
Boston.  N.  Y.,  Phila.) ... 

Elifin.Ill 

Lasalle,  111 

Peoria.  Ill 

WaabinKton,  D.  C 

WilminKton,  N.  C 

Qeneral  market 


Farm 
prod- 
ucts. 


2 
14 


Food, 
etc. 


ClothK 
and 

cloth- 
ing. 


44 

5 


Fuel 
and 
light- 
ing. 


9 


72 


Total 


IC 


M 


76 


IS 


Metals 
and  im- 

ple- 
roenta. 


21 
1 
1 
7 


ber 

b 

ini 


Lum- 


21 

"i' 
.... 


SH 


27 


House 

fur- 

niahinf 

goods. 


Mia- 
celia- 


6 


14 


Total. 


12 


18 


191 

H 
8 
7 
4 
4 
S 
S 

s 

s 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

78 


As  regardH  the  doM^ription  of  the  commodity,  it  shoiild  be  Htated 
lat  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  prices  throi]||;lioiit  the 
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period  for  a  commodity  of  precisely  the  same  desiu-iptioii.     Changes 
in  quality  are,  of  course,  reflected  in  prices,  and  for  this  reason  note 
has  been  made  of  an}*  important  chants  which  have  occurred.     In  the 
case  of  certain  conm^odities,  such  as  butter,  eg^s,  etc.,  prices  for  the 
best  quality  have  invaria>)ly  been  taken,  in  order  to  avoid  frequent 
changes  in  grade.     It  sliould  also  be  stilted  in  this  connection  that  in 
the  case  of  commodities  for  which  prices  were  secured  from  the  Oil, 
Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter  the  lowest  quotations  were  invariabl}"  taken 
where  a  range  of  prices  was  found  !»ecause  of  the  fact  that  these  rep- 
resent the  prices  of  large  lots,  while  the  high  quotations  represent  the 
prices  of  smaller  lots. 

Weekly  quotations  have  Ix^en  secured  in  the  case  of  all  articles  which 
are  subject  to  frequent  fluctuations  in  price,  such  as  Initter,  cheese, 
*Kgs^  grain,  live  stoi'k,  meats,  etc.  In  the  case  of  articles  whose  prices 
are  more  stable,  monthly  or  annual  (quotations  liave  In^en  taken.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  series  of  weekly,  monthly,  and 
annual  price  quotations: 

SHiBERur  COMMODITIES  OR  SERIES  OF  QrOTATIOXS.  CLAaSIFIED  AS  TO  THEIR   KRE- 

QCENCV  OF  QrOTATlON  IN  1903. 


ft*iu«icy  of  quutation. 


UCt0. 


Ch.lha    Fuel     MotaUij^'^'yjj'j'jl  I»ru*r>    Houjk^ 


'    Liiiii- 

fi™   Food.  "and"l  and     "nnTtes;" 
U^-     etc.     cloth-!  llKhU   inipk- L.V"*il- 


liRhtr 
ing.   i  iog. 


Jl*^kh 13  I       22'  1 

f"ntWy .          3           82  I  W 

Annually ■  ii 

Total IC           hi  76 


1 

12 


^^^;^  ing  ma 
mcnw.  trials. 


•AS 


uiul 
chem- 
icals. 


fur 

nishing 

goodx. 


Mis-   I 

ri'lln-  .Total. 
neouM. 


.< 


«.♦ 


U 


1 

12 


211 
II 


13 


3S 


27 


U 


i:{ 


•200 


The  character  of  each  series  of  quotations  as  repirds  frecjuency  is 

^town  in  all  cases  in  Table  I  in  a  prefatory  note?  which  states  fully  the 

<iat<»  of  the  quotations  and,  if  weekly,  whether  tiie  fiuotations  an*  for 

'Onio  i)articular  day  of  the  week,  the  average  for  the  week,  or  tlie  ranjje 

for  the  week.     The  majority  of  the  weekly  (juotutions  show  tlie  price 

ou  Tuesday,  and  if  for  an}*  reason  Tuesday's  j)rire  was  not  obtainiihlc, 

ifce  first  price  in  the  week  has  been  taken.     Tlio  (juotjitions  from  trade 

M(l  other  journals,  when  credited  to  the  first  of  each  inontli,  are  not 

in  all  instances  the  price  for  the  exact  day  stated,  as  it  is  a  common 

prai^tit-e  of  the  daily  |)ii])ers  which  make  a  simcialty  of  market  roi)orts 

to  devote  certain  davs  to  the  review  of  the  market  of  ct^rtain  articles. 

For  example,  the  l^)ston  Herald  ipiotes  iish  on  Satunlay  only.     The 

prices  are,  however,  the  earliest  prices  (pioted  in  tlu*  journal  to  which 

the  artit'le  is  credited.     It  sh<mld   also  lie  stated  that  tlio  montlilv 

prices  cre<lited  to  weekly  publications  are  the  earliest  (piotations  shown 

in  such  publications  for  each  month. 

The  average  price  for  the  year  was  ofitaini'd  ]>y  dividing  thi»  sum  of 
the  quotations  for  a  given  commrHlity  by  the  number  of  tpiotations 
ttbowD.     For  example,  the  sum  of  the  Tuesdays'  prices  of  cotton  for 
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1903  (shown  in  Tabic  I)  was  ^.8424 K  and  the  number  of  quotations  52. 
The  former  figure  divide<l  by  the  latter  gives  ;fU.  11235  a^  the  average 
price  for  the  year.  Where  a  range  was  shown  the  mean  price  for  each 
date  was  found,  and  this  was  used  in  computing  the  yearly  average. 
The  average  yearly  price  of  all  articles  was  computed  as  a)K>ve 
described.  The  reader  will  understand  that,  in  order  to  secure  for 
any  commodity  a  strictly  scientific  average  price  for  the  year,  one 
mast  know  the  quantity  marketed  and  the  price  for  which  each  unit  of 
quantity  was  sold.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  secui*e  such  detail, 
and  even  were  it  iK>ssible  the  work  of  compilation  would  be  much 
greater  than  the  results  would  justif}'.  It  is  believed  that  the  method 
adopted  here,  which  is  also  that  used  in  the  construction  of  other  index 
numl)ers,  secures  results  which  are  quite  as  valuable  for  all  practical 
purposes. 

An  examination  of  Table  I  in  the  present  Bulletin,  in  connection 
with  Table  1  in  Bulletin  Nos.  31)  and  4.5,  shows  that  the  prices  of  some 
of  the  commodities  included  in  these  index  numl>ers  were  subje<^t  to 
frec^uent  and  decided  fluctuations,  while  the  prices  of  others  were 
almost,  and  in  two  (*ases  altogether,  unifonii  throughout  the  period. 
The  following  table  shows  the  lowest  and  highest  quotations  and  the 
dates  of  the  same  for  each  of  the  commodities  during  the  fourteen-year 
period: 

T/)WEST  AND  HKJHEST  QUOTATIONS,  ISSK)  TO  190:1. 

[For  a  mon>  dftailctl  deflcription  of  the  articleH  ih>«>  Table  I.  iiai^e  l!70  et  neq.] 

PARAi  PRODirCTH. 


Low(•^t.  HiKhent. 

ArlUle,  ,  -  :   rnll. 

I»ati'.  ITiiv.  ]»ate.  l*rin*. 


Cattle:  ■teein,  cholre  to  ex 
tni. 


Barley:  l>y  mmple '  3dweekAii||plM9r>  t0.18|  -10.35       4th    week    Oct 

4th    we«*k   Apr.  8.R5  -4.25      3(1.4thTiieiiAu|r. 

1M»6.  I      lilt  Tiie<i  Sept 

1902. 

Cattle:      Mteen.    good     to  j  2ilTiieaJan  ItNO  >  3.00  -  3.W)    !  2il.  3i).  4th  TiieH 

choice.                                 I  Aug.    Int.   'ill 

j                                I  TllefiSeptl9ae. 

Com:  Nf». 'A  caNh I '2aTueflSeptl896l    .19]  -    .20    ,5th   TueM   May 

j  I      IWtt. 

Cotton:  upland. middling..!  iMtTuew Feb. Lit,  .06^' Mh    Tnvn    Dec 

■ill  Tne«  Nov  I      1908. 

IMiM 

FlftXMefl:  No.  1 Si^pt  lk96 031-    .M    !  July  1901 

Hay:  timothy.  No.  1 3il.4thTuef4July  ;  A.50    -  A. 00    I  3d TueaApr  1M91 

1896. 

Hidcn:  green,  mlled.  pack-     June  1894 0600-    .  0613  Sept  1902 

eni.  heavy  nativf  Klcera.  ■ 

Hogn:  lit^avy 4feh   Tuca  J uly     2.  .no    -  3.  Ift      aiTiien  Feb  1N93  I    8. 10  -  8.  GTi       100  IlM 

1896.  \ 

Hngn:  light 3<lTueMSoptl896    2.Ml»    -3.35      2ilTueiiFeb]R93  j    7.90-8.2.1       100  11m 

Ho|»:  N.  Y.  State,  choice  ..    Si>ptl8VS »*•    -    .07       Nov  1H90 1      .45-    .47    j  IVmnd 

Oatx:  cHuh 2dTuifiSeptlK>N;  .14]     4thTueHJuIyl9iri      .63^-    .M      Riuhel 

Bye:  Ni>.  2.  canh 5th  Tuen  June  .281     3il  Tuea Aug  1891  1      .97-1.00    •  BialMl 

IHSA 

5    -3.25    I  4th   Tm^    Marl    4.hO  •  7.00       100  Ite 
1908.  I  I 

Sheep:  WefU'm 5th    Tue^   .Vug     1.00    -  .H.OO      6th   Tueii    Mar  i    8.50-7.00      100  lis 

1H98.  1908. 

Wheat:    contract    gfmdet.     OthTucfi Jan  1895     .48;  -    .4»|  ,  'idTneuMftylMH 

CMll 


90.  5h -10.81     :  Biialiel 
7.t'4)  -  9.00       1110  llM 

6.7U  -  7.flO       100 IlM 

.481.  1.00       HuUiel 
.1370i  Pound 

I 
1.88      Biiahel 
15.50  -16.  .iO       Tf« 

.1491.  IHHind 


Sheep:  native 5thTM(fii»ctl8M 


1.78  -  1.85 


BnriMl 
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U>WEST  AND  HIGHEST  Qi;0TATIt)K8,  1S90  T<>  llttKt— Continued. 

[Fur  m  toon-  (telallcil  ■)nirTl|>tl<iD  ol  thr  nrlJrJo  i«<-  TaMc  I.  pAflf  I7D  I't  r«^.] 
FOOD,  KTC. 


Bnad:  <imckcnk.  coda  . . 


■iSy! 

',;, 

1 

l«lj 

SlM>- 1 

Junli 

!!■ 

,-l..l 

I.I   S 

•" 

:::l 

Ir..   MTuwAprlSw;  j 


Chtvw:   N'.  Y.  E^Ute. 

a«»:  Rio  No.  7 

BKf-  nnc-lal>I,  fi 
r^:  ri.^:  dry.  lank. 
fjih:  Iwniiiii.Hliuiv.n 


.  UsrlnSciiiliai,. 


n<i.  I 


Hll.. 


nr ■  JiiljlHBT '  2.m  -  i.fll 


.1  A,.r.  WmlN 
hmetW!.. 


.1)11-    - 


Fntit'    niMDH.   ('alUamLit.     A|>r  IWM i     .nu- 

t-An> ••*  Al'un^U^miilag.   Juno  WW 

L«rf,  jirtiM coDDKl ,  4IJi   Tu.T.   July  i 

M»*l    nirn.  fini- whila iii.i.1  l*fi la - 

M..I:(i.ni.Hii-yvll.rt> I  Xi't.tlMW fa  ~ 

Htm-   Luiiiii.  t&un   rk«r  .  -Iin  Tum  Jiiljr.  |    ,iii  - 
■j-Irt..  I       W  Tiiw  AUK 

Hwt   lvnii.>hnnTlb>>Mtv.:4m  Tun  July.  1    .IK!- 

lFlTm-«A<i|[.  1 

Mmf    l"f.  liMli.   iiUi"  I  Ml   Tiiix    MnV      .n.', - 

.i.l.~.  IKH.  I 

M.Hl.  li.rf.Milt.viiiminvM..   ^d.  :hl. -Ilh  wivk>    <;.ii) - 
All*  IHW. 

N..v'  isai,  i)  , 

^■vt    l.ani-.  viu-k.il I  .III.     'Ilh     Tlu^'      .071- 

I      Krvl.  I»l  Tllr-  ' 


TiK-K 


lltfi 


MfSI:  p»rk.  H 
Milk:  tnvb... 


'  4Ih  Ttini  July.     T. 

.  innc  IWT,  Jiiiu-  I 
I      UK.  I 


tu  IHf  1«CU. 
IkI     M.iii    Uh 

Al     Tlip>i    Mh 


l><illli<l 
l-tmiid 


ru(4    Mur  I 
UMMirlo      . 

«0 


al  Tiw-  K.-U  . 
1I03. 

MaylKll 

MhjIKIII 1 

M.«liTiit^li"-l 

-tlh  Tni-'  Mur 
IHSt.  .til.  nil  , 
TlH-s(ti1  ll>r>. 

»t.  »•!.  4II>,  fth 
TiU'iJiilylwri, 

nilHV.-kMl>)'ll<< 

■Hi  »>i'k  Jiitif  ' 

l-l    Tuvs    AiiK  'j; 


I    Va,->   May 
IMII. 

fdi-i; 
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LOWEST  AND  HIGHEST  QUOTATIONS,  1890  TO  llK).^-CV)ntinue<L 
[For  A  more  detailed  deflcription  of  the  articlefl  see  Table  I,  page  270  et  acq.] 

VOOD,  ET€.— Concluded. 


Lowest. 


Article. 


Molameit:     New    OrleaoH, 

open  kettle,  prime. 
Rice:  domestic,  choice 


Salt:  American. 


Salt:  Aahton's 

Soda:       bicarbonate      of, 
American. 

Spleen:  nutmegs 

SpiceM:  pepper,  Singapore . 

Starch:  pure  com 

Sugar:  89°  fair  refining 

Sugar:  9G°  centrifugal 

Sugar:  granulated 

Tallow 

Tea:  Formosa,  fine 

VegetablcM.  frenh:  onione  . 
Vegetabled,  frenh:  potatoes, 
Burbank. 

Vinegar:  cider,  Monarch.. 


DaU>. 


IMee. 


Highest. 
l>iito.  I'rioe. 


-      rnit. 


June,  July  1897 .  |0. 23  -|0. 24        Jan  to  July  1900.  |U.  44  -|0. 66 


May,  July,  Aug. 
Sept  1898. 

8d  week  Aug 
1896  to  8d 
week       Feb 

1897,  let,  2d.  3d 
weeks       Oct 

1898,  Ist  week 
May  to  5th 
week       Sept 

1899,  Ist  week 
June  to  2d 
week  July 
1908. 

Oct  1894  to  Mar 

1901. 
Oct,  Nov  1901, 

June  to  Aug 

1902. 
Aug  to  Oct  1902. 
Feb  1896,  Jan, 

Feb  1896. 

July  1901 

4th  Thum  Apr, 

IstThureMay 

1894. 

Ist  Thure  Jan, 
Sd  Thura  Apr, 
4thThuraMay 
1894. 

1st,  2d  Thurs 
Feb  1896. 

4th  Tncs  May 
1897. 

Oct  1903 

May  1896 

8d  week  May, 
3d,  4th  weeks 

'    June  1896. 

Oct  1895  to  Sept 
1898,  July  1900 
to  Sept  1901, 
Nov  1902  to 
Dec  1908. 


.01  -    .04J 
.55 


Aug  to  Nov  1891 

1st  week  Nov 
1900  to  l8t 
week  AprlOOl. 


2.00  -  2.10 
.0096 


18i-   .m 

04i-    .044 


.04 
.023101 


.02760 

.08680 

02i>    .08 

,20-  .21 
,50  -  1.00 
.  10  -    .15 

.13 


06|-    .07 
1.15 


Ciallon 
Pound 
Barrel 


Jan  to  July  1890  '2.46-2.50 


Bushel 


Apr  1890,  Mar  U) 
June  189L. 


Mar  1890 .64- 

NOV1900 !    .131- 


Nov.  Dec  1890... 
1st,    2<1    Thum 

Sept,  2d,  8d. 

4th  Thura  Oct 

1890. 
1st,    2d    Thura 

Sept  1890. 


.0360     Prmnd 


.65 
.131 


Pound 
l^und 


i 


Ist  Thura  June 

1890. 
3dTue8Febl898 


.061       Pound 
.06311    Pound 


.06921 


Pound 


.06615-.  06676    Pound 
.08i       l\mud 


Septl890 !    .33-    .35 

Feb  1890 |  5.00  -10.00 

2d  week  June  =  1.10-1.35 
1891. 


Nov  1880  to  May 
1892. 


.18 


Pound 
Barrel 
Bushel 


Qalloo 


AND  CLOTHINCii. 


Bags:  2  bushel,  Amoskeag. . 
Blankets:  11-4.  5  lbs.  to  the 

pair,  all  wool. 
Blankets:  11-4,  5  lbs.  to  the 

pair,cotton  warp,  all  wool 

filling. 
Blankets:  11*4, 5  lbs.  to  the 

pair,  cotton  warp,  cotton 

and  wool  filling. 
Boots   and   shoes:    men's 

brogans,  split 

Boots  and  shoes:  men's  calf 

bal. shoes. Goodyear  welt, 

dongola  top. 
Boots   and    shoes:    men's 

split  boots,  kip  top,  16-in., 

4  double  sole.  {<*) 
Boots  and  shoes:  men's  vici 

kid  shoes,  Goodyear  welt. 
Boots  and  shoes:  women's 

ioltd  gimln  shoes,  leather, 

polish  or  polka. 
Broadcloths:  flnt  anality, 

black,  64-in.,  nuMie  from 

XXX  WOOL 


Jan  to  Mar  1896 
1896  to  1897 

1895 

1896,1896 

Jan  to  June  1898 


July  1898  to  Dec 
1900. 

Jan  to  Deo  1896. 


Jan  1897  to  Dec 

1906. 
Jan  1898  to  Dec 

18M. 

Jan  1895  to  Dec 
I8B6. 


10.10* 
.75 


Jan  1900 
1908 


.54        1900 


.40 

.90 

2.24 

15.00 


1900. 


Jan  1890  to  June 
1892.  July  to 
Sept  1K95. 

;  Jan  1890  to  June 

I      1898. 

,  Oct  to  Dec  1901..! 


10.161 

Bac 
Pound 

.75 

Pound 

.m 

Pound 

1.06 

Pair 

2.40        Pair 


19.00     ;  12  pain 


2.00        Jan  1890  to  Dec 

1894. 
.75       JantoJolyl900 


1.S8     !Janl89DtoDeo 
1888. 


2.60 


LOT 


Pair 
P«lr 

TMd 


«In  1108,  niMM  bound  top,  n-inefa,  i  dooblonlt. 
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LOWEST  AND  HIGHESt  QUOTATIONS.  1890  TO  1903-<)ontinued. 

[For  A  more  detailed  dencriptlon  of  the  articles  aee  Tabic  I,  paipo  *i70  et  acq.] 
CliOTHS  AIVD  CliOrmNG— Continued. 


Axticle. 


Lowest. 


Gklico:  Cocbeoo  prints , 


C^rpftK  BruMvln.  6-£ramu. 

Bigvknr. 
rarpetn:     Ingrain,     *2-ply, 

biwell. 
Oupetr:   Wilton.  A-frame, 

BMPelov. 
Cuinn  flannels:  2i  yds.  ti> 

tliepoond. 
Cocion  flannels:  3^  yds.  ti> 

the  punnd. 
CoCtoD  thread:  &«ord.  200- 

yd.  ifkools.  J.  A  P.  Coatj>. 
CM«b      yams:      raided, 

vhlte.  maleHfpnn,  North- 

em,  contfs.  lOi. 
CoCt«i      yams:      cardvd. 

vhlte.mule-«pun.  North- 
ern, conett.  22 1. 
DcQlmi:  Amoakeaff 


Mllings:  bn>wu,  Poppor- 

ell. 

Mllinjts:  80>in..  Stark  A... 
PUnneli>:  white.  4-4,   Bal- 

Imid  Vale  No.  X 
Glnghatni:  Amoskeag 


iMte. 


Jan  1898  to  June 

1899.  I 

I 
JanlK94toJuuc 

1897. 
July     ima     to 

Junv  1997. 
Jan  1896  to  J  unu  : 

1897.  I 

Jan  1897  to  Dec.  ! 

1898. 
Jan  to  Dec  1898 

Julyl896tu]HH? 
1899. 
i  DeolH98toJune 
I      1899. 

!  DeclHtWtoMar 
1899.  I 

Jan  to  Mar  1899. 


Nov  1898  to  Jan 
1899. 

FoblM^K 

AUK,  Sept  1896.. 


Gmrhama:  Lancaster 


HnrHC  blanket*:  6ltw.  encli. 
all  wof>l. 

Ho-lery:  men'H  cotton  half 
hiMf.HCamleivi.fHjst  blark, 
A  to  22  oz..  ItiO  needles. 

UfMlery:  men's  cotton  hiilf 
h<««,  seamlesp,  Mandard 
quality,  84  needles. 

Hosirry:  women's  comlHHl 
Egyptian  cotton  hoM*, 
hlffh  spliced  heel,  double 
Kile,  fall-fash  toned. 

Hf*4ery:  women's  cotton 
hrMe.seamliiw.fast  black. 

*«  to  '28  ox.,  leo  to  i7t; 
needles. 

LiAther:  hamcw.  oak. 
country  mlddU«.  14  lb". 
and  ap  (except  over- 
weiirbta»  20  Ihs.  and  up  i." 

Leather:  bamem.  oak. 
|«rken^  hides,  heavy. 
Xo.  1.  (*) 

Lcathir:  sole,  hemlock, 
nonai'id.  Buenox  Ayre^t, 
middle  weights.  1st  qual- 
ity. 

Leather  M)Ie.  imk 


Apr  to  June 
189ri,  July  to 
Sept  lri9l>.  Apr 
to  Sept  1897, 
Jan  to  Mar, 
July  to  Dec 
189K. 

FebtoMaylM*:*. 
.Tune  to  .VUK  ' 
I'^'.Ti.  I 

\im 


1901. 


1H99. 


1899. 


1901. 


Price. 


Highest. 


^   - 


Date. 


|0.(Mi5 

.936 
.406 
L680 
.061 
.041 
.030503 
.13} 

.164 

.08} 


.011 


.0110 
.•J9 

.0125 


Jan  to  Dct;  1890. 

Jan    1892    to 

June  1893. 
Jan  1891  to  Mar  ! 

1892. 
Jan  to  Dec  1891. 

May  to  Dec  1903. 

Jan  1890  to  I>cc 

1891 
Jan  1890  to  Dih: 

1891.  Dvi'  19t«. 
Jan  1900  to  Dec  , 

1903.  > 

Aug  1903 


I 


July  1892 


Oct  to  Dec  1890,  i 
July    to    I>e<* 
1893.  Nov,  Dec  1 
190;f.  I 

Auk,  Sept,  Nov.  : 
Dec  1890.  Feb, 
Mar  1891. 

Auk  1890.  I 

JulytoDecl90H. 

Jail  1891  to  Mur 
1893. 


.041         Miiv  1890 1(»  Mar 
j      189:{. 

..'»2  lyoo 

.68«i0    i  IKyo 


rt2i         1N9().  IW'I 


1.75  I'JOI. 


.  6615       1890 


Price. 


Unit. 


10.065      !  Yard 


1.128 

.552 
2.ai0 

.081 

.06; 

.087240 

.21 

.24 
.12 

.07 
.0676 


Yard 
Yanl 
Yard 
Yard 
Yard 
Spool 
Pound 

Pound 

Yard 

Yard 

Yard 
Yard 


.0650       Yard 


.07 


Yard 


.  68  Pound 

1.2740  12  pairs 

.97i  riiialrs 

2.00  12iiairB 

1.2250  !  12  pain 


Auk.  J^'pt  18l»l..  SO. 20  -  .22 


J  u  I V  to  Nov  18y5.  10.  »*  - 
Nov    1899     to 
Mar  1900. 


34 


Sept  1902 

■  MaylMiU 


.32 
.16 


Auk190:{ 31  -  .39 


Apr.  May  1900..,     .26  -  .27 


Pound 


Pound 


Pound 


Leather:  wax  naif.  30  to  40 
lbs.  to  the  doz..  B  grade. 


Sept  toNov  189*;.  '     .28  -  .29  Mar  1903. 

June  1897.  , 


.39  -  .10       i  Pound 


Jan  to  June  1890. 

Feb.  June  1891. 

Aug    1894   to 

Jan  1896.  Sept. 

Oct  1896.  Apr. 

June  1897. 
Jan  to  Dec  1903. 


aQpotallOBS  for  U80  to  190L 


.5.'»  -  .61) 


JulytoNjivlSiift.     .80  -  .85 


|0.»160  .  Novl898toS(>pt  tO.MOS 

•      18M. 

^QooUtions  for  1902  And  lAQft. 


S4ifoot 


Pound 
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LOWEST  AND  HIGHEST  QUOTATIONS,  1890  TO  1903— ConUnued. 

[For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  1,  ytage  270  ct  seq.] 

nCBTAI^S  AND  linPIaEJIIKBrTS. 


1 

Article. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

I.  lUV. 

Date.          ' 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Rurh 

AuKers:  extra.  I-In 

Oct  1891  to  Apr 
1896,  Feb  1899. 

t0.18S8 

Jan  to  Dec  1903.- 

9U.2310 

Axes:  M.  C.  0.,  Yankee 

Oct  1897  to  Dec 
1898. 

.8750 

Jan  1890  to  Sept 
1891. 

.5650 

Each 

Bar  iron:  best  refined,  from 

July  1897 

.0095 

Oct  1899 

.0260     Pound 

mill  (Pittsburg  market). 

Bar    iron:    best    refined, 

Nov  1894,  Jan, 

.0120 

Sept  1899  to  Jan 
1900. 

.0250     Pound 

from  8tor«  (Philadelphia 

Feb  1896. 

market). 

1 

Barb  wire:  gaWanixed 

Aug  1897 

L6600 

Dec  1899  to  Mar 

1900. 
Feb  to  May  1900. 

4. 1300     100  lbs 

Butts:    loose    Joint,    cast, 

Feb  to  July  1895, 
June  1897  to 

.0292 

.0430  '  Pair 

Sx8  inch. 

Jan  1900. 

Chisels:       extra,      socket 

Apr  1804  to  Dec 
1895.  Dec  1896 

.1710 

Jan  to  Dec  1908. . 

.2800  ,  Each 

firmer,  1-inch. 

1 

to  Nov  1898. 

1 

Copper:  ingot,  lake 

Copper:    Hbeet,  hot-rolled 

June  1894 

tO.089a-  .0900 

May  1899 

.1926  ;  Pound 

Jan,  Apr  1896... 

.m 

Julyl890 

.25        Pound 

(baw  Rizcs). 

Copper  wire:  bare 

July  1894 

.11 

July,  Oct  1890. 

.  20        Pound 

Apr  1899. 

Doorknobs:    steel,   bronze 

Jan  1890  to  Apr 

.1660 

May  to  Dec  1902. 

.2280     Pair 

plated. 

1895,  Mar  1896 
to  June  1900. 

Fileii:  8-inch  mill  bastard  . . 

July  1896  to  June 
1«»7. 

.77 

Nov  1899  to  Aug 
1900. 

LIO     1  Dosen 

Bammers:  Maydole  No.  li. 

Jan  1890  to  Nov 
1895. 

Sept  1896 

Nov  1896  to  Jan 

.3500 

Jan  to  Dec  19U3. 

.4660     Each 

Lead:  piir 

.0273-    .0276 

Oct  1800 

•0.068»-  .0540     Pound 
6.40      !  100  \\m 

Lead  pipe 

3.60 

Oct  to  Dec  1890. . 

Locks:  common  mortise 

1897. 
Jnn  1896  to  Apr 

.0750 

Septl896toJune 
1896,  May  1902 
to  Dec  1908. 

.0900  1  Each 

1902. 

Mails:  cut,  8d.,  fence  and 

July  to  Sept  1896 

1.15 

May  to  Nov  1896. 

2.90      i  100  lbs 

common. 

Mails:  wins  8<1.,  fence  and 

Dec  1896,    Aug 

1.86 

Jan,  Feb  1890... 

3.85-  3.40         100  lbs 

common. 

1M97,  Aug,  Jhx 
1898. 

1 

Pig  iron:  Bessemer 

July  1897 

9.89 

Dec    1899,    Feb 

1900. 
Nov  1899  to  Jan 

1900. 
Nov  1902 

25. 00        Ton 

Pig  iron:  foundrj*  No.  I 

July  1898 

11.25 

25.00        Ton 

Pig  iron:  foundry  No.  2 

June  1897 

9.40-  9.60 

24.00-25.00        Ton 

Pig  iron:  gray  forge.  South- 

May  1897 

8.00 

Janl908 

20.75-21.25        Ton 

em,  coke. 

Planes:  Bailey  No.  6 

Mar  1895  to  Dec 

1899 
Jan  to  Mar  1894. 

1.28 

Jan  to  Doc  1908 . 

1.53        Each 

Quicksilver 

.45 

Oct,  Nov  1890... 

.79        Pound 

Baws:  crosscut,  Disston 

Uniform  during 
period. 

1.6088 

Uniform  during 
period. 

1.6088  ,  Each 

Saws:  hand,  Disston  No.  7.. 

Jan  1891  to  Dec 

1903. 
Jan  1894  U>  Mar 

1896. 

Jan  1908 

Feb  1895 

12.60 

Jan  to  Dec  1890. 

14.40        Do«n 

ShoTeb:  Ames  No.  2 

7.45 

Apr  to  Nov  1902. 

9.61        Doaen 

Silver:  bar.  fine 

.48213 
.0815-    .0825 

Aug  1890 

May  1899 

1.16995:  Oniuw 

Spelter:  Western 

.0696-    .0700 

Pound 

Steel  billetM 

May  1897 

13.96 

Sept,  Oct  1899. . . 

41.60 

Too 

Steel  rails 

July,  Nov  1898.. 
May  1897 

17.00 
.0180-    .0186 

Jan  1890 

Sept  1901 

35.25 
.0675 

Ton 

Steel  sheet^t:  black.  No.  27.. 

Pound 

Tin:  pig 

Oct  1896 

Apr  1898 

.1270 
2.724  -  2.771 

Mar  1900 

Dec  1899  to  Sept 

.3425 

4.84 

Found 

Tin  platch:  domestic,  Bes- 

100 lbs 

semer,  coke,  14x20  inch. 

1900. 

Tin  plates:  imported,  Bes- 

June    to    Aug 

8.70 

Apr,  May  1898.. 

5.50 

108  lbs 

semer,  coke,  I.   C,   14x 

1H96,  Aug  1897 

20  inch,  (n) 

. 

Trowels:   M.  C.  O.,  lirick. 

rniform  during 

.M 

Uniform  during 

.34 

Each 

lOl-inch. 

t      period. 
July  1897  to  Feb 
1899. 

period. 

Vises:  solid  box.  ftO-lli 

3.28 

Apr,  May.  Aug, 

Septlto. 
Jan  1802  to  Mar 

6.76 

Each 

Wood  screws:  1-ln.,  No.  10. 

Apr  to  Dec  1897. 

.0800 

i                 .2100 

Qnm 

flat  hea<l. 

1894. 

1 

Zinc:  sheet 

May  1894 

8.66 

June  m9 

7.M 

1 

100  tte 

aQooCatUnu  for  1890  to  180H, 
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U>WKST  AND  HIGHEST  QUOTATIONS,  1890  U)  1903— Continual. 
[Fur  a  more  dctatlcd  deMcriptlon  of  thu  artiules  see  Tiiblc  1,  imkv  270  et  Huq.] 
LVmBER  AND  BUILDING  iVIATEBlAIiS. 


Article 


Brick:  common  damcHtlc  . . 

Carbonate  of  lead:  Ameri- 
can, In  oil. 

CtBient:  Portland .  dome»- 
Oe. 

Cenent:  Roaendalo 

Doom:  pine 


Hemlock 

Ume:  conimuu. 


Uiueedoll:  nw 

Maple:  hard 

Okk:  white,  plain 

iftk:  white.  «|uartered 

Oxide  of  zinc 

fine:  white,  boards,  No.  2 

faam. 
Pfne:  white. b(Nirda,uppeni. 

Hue:  jrellow 


PWieielaiw:  poliiihcd.uniil- 
reifd,  area  8  to.Saq.  feet. 

Platejrla*:  polished,  unril- 
vered.  areafito  10  sq.  feet. 

Poplar 


Lowest. 


UlKhtwt. 


Patiy 

Bodn:  Kood.  strained 

Hiinrlc*:  cjrpreaB 

Shlnales:   wnlte  pine,  16- 

inrh.(«) 
SUnc1c»:  white  pine,    l{t- 

jnch.(6) 

tff^::;:::;:;::::;;::::;;: 


Turpentine:  iipiritsof 

WiiMow  mUm:  American, 

•Inc  Ic.  flnu.  6x8  to  10x16 

Inch. 
Window  glaw:  American, 

ilnirle.  thirds.  6x8  to  lOx 

lAUicb. 


Alcohol:  inain.  9M 

Aleobol:  wood,  refined,  06)(. 
Alum;  lamp 

Brintfltone:  crude,  seconds. . 

Glycerin:  refined 

MiuUtlcacld:  TtP 


Opimn:  natnial,  in  cases.. 

Qnlnloe:  Amcitoan 

Bblphtirle  add:  9tP , 


Date. 


8ept  18M,  ^pt 

1900. 
Feb  1894 


Mar  toMay  1902, 

Oct  1908. 

Nov  1898 

Last  qr  1896.  Ist 

8  qm  1897. 
Not  1894  to  J  an 

1896. 
Sept  to  I>ec  1896. 

July  to  Sept 

1900. 


Feb.  July  1897.. 
June  toSept  1901 
June  to  Aug  1901 
Jan.  Feb  1890... 
Jan  to  June  1896. 
May  1897  to  Jan 

1899 
Jan  to  Nov  1890. 

Jan  to  Apr  1896, 
June  to  Nov 
1897. 

1897 


1897. 


Sept  1897  to  Jan 

1899 
Apr  to  Dec  lOUS. 


Sept  1893 

Jan  to  Dec  1897.. 
Jan  to  Mar  1902. 


Jan  1890 


July  to  Oct  IKM. 

Sept  1898,   Dec 
1898   to   May 
1894.  Jan    to 
Apr,Junel896, 
Apr  189H. 

Aujc.  Sept  1896.. 

May  to  July  1896. 


July,  Aug  1892.. 


Price. 


Date. 


14.25 

.0488 

11.60-  1.90 

.60 
.80 

10.75-11.25 

.60 


Feb  to  Apr  1890. 

Nov  1890  to  Jhu 

1891. 
Apr  1900 


.29 
24.00-27.00 
32.00-^.00 
47.00-48.00 

.0325 
!:>.  00-16. 00 

48.00-15.00 

15.50-16.00 

.20 

.32 

29.00-31.00 

.0113 

1.00 
2.35 
3.40 

3.40-  3.50 

11.50-12.50 
.90 


.24 
1.381^1 


1.2113 


Apr  1892 

Aug  to  Dec  1902. 

Mar  to  May  1900. 

Jan  to  July,  Oct 
to  Nov  1890. 
Sept  1891,  Sept 
1892  to  Aiir 
1893,  May  189H. 

July.  Aug  1901.. 

June  U»  Dec  1«.H». 

June  to  Dec  1903. 

Dec  1908 

Jan  to  June  1900. 

Apr  1902  to  Dec 
1903. 

Oct  1902  to  Dw 
1908. 

Nov  1899  to  May 
1900. 


1890 

1890 

June  to  Dec  1903. 

May  1902  to  Mur 

1903. 

Nov  1903 

Jan  to  Dec  1890.. 
Apr  1902  to  Dec 

1903. 
Apr  to  Dec  1901. 

SepttoDeclU0;J. 
Sept  1891 


Apr  1908 
Apr  1901 


Apr  1901 


DBUOM  AND  CHKlVirAI^S. 


Jan  to  May  1890. 
Sept  to  Dec  1908. 
Dec  1891  to  Feb 

1892. 
Sept,  Dec  1895. 

Feb.  Mar  1896. 
Aagl8»l 


Julrl895toDec 
1896.   _ 

Aug  1892 

F^b  to  July  1897. 

Nov  1890  to  Mar 
1891,  Apr  U> 
Aug,  Oct,  Nov 
UN,  Jan  1896 
to  Nov  1896. 


61. 9H 
.50 


Dec  1901 
FcbtoSeptlhVi. 


.0145:  Jan  to  June  1890. 

15.00    '  Apr  1891,  May 
1898. 
.11}  ,  JantoApr.June 

to  Aug  1890. 
.0075  Nov  1901  to  Apr 
1902. 

1.50    ■  Aug  1898 

.15    ;  Apr  1899 


.0070 


Nov  1901  to  Jau 
1902. 


Price. 


J7.50 

.0683 

fl.-M-  2.35 

1.20-  1.25 
2.25 


18.00 
1.00 


I 


.82 
32.00-&1.00 
.15.0(M>*.00 
NO.  00-^.  00 

.0175 
24.00 

80.00 

21.00-23.00 

.53 

.70 

51.00-52.50 

.0225 

2. 75-  2.  K) 
8.35 
3.65 


Unit. 

M 

I'ound 

Barrel 

Barrel 
Door 

M  feet 

Barrel 


Uallon 
Mfeet 
.M  feet 
Mfeet 
Pound 
M  ftH;t 

M  feet 

M  feet 

S(i.frx)t 

8<i.fool 

M  feet 

Pound 

Barrel 

M 

M 


4.25    .  M 


19.50-21.50 
2.00 


67-    .671 
4.80 


M  feet 
Barrel 


(iallon 
508q.ft 


3.8250  rmmiAL 


r2.53 
1.40 
.OlH^ 

35.(10 

.18 

.0185 

3.75 
.40 
.01401 


<TaIlon 
<fHllon 
Pound 

Ton 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 
Ounce 
IHmnd 


aQaotitlgai  for  19QB  and  1908. 
6668— Na  61—04 ^2 


b  QuoUtlons  for  1890  lo  1901. 
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LOWEST  AND  HIGHEST  QUOTATIONS,  1800  TO  1903— Concluded. 

[Pur  a  oiorv  dctailtM)  descriptiou  of  the  articles  see  Tabic  I,  page  '/TO  et  seq.] 

HOUSE    FlJRlflSHlNC    ISOODS. 


1 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Article. 

1 

! 

Unit. 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Earthenware:            plates, 

July  1896  to  Dec 

to.  3807 

Jan  to  Dec  1903. 

10.4775 

Dozen 

cream -colored. 

1897. 

Earthenware:            platex, 

July  1895  to  Dec 

.S991 

Jan  1901  to  Dec 

.5096 

Doaen 

white  i^ranite. 

1897. 

1902. 

Earthenware:  teacups  and 

July  1896  to  Dec 

S.0907 

Jan  1901  to  Dec 

8.7882 

GroM 

■aucen,  white  i^ranite. 

1897. 

1902. 

Furniture:    bedroom  seta, 

Jan  1896  to  Doc 

8.76 

Mar  to  Dec  1903. 

12.26 

Set 

ash. 

1897. 

Furniture:      chair«,     bed- 

Jan 1897  to  Sept 

5.00 

Jan  to  Dec  1900, 

8.00 

Doaen 

room,  maple. 

1896. 

Mar    to    Dec 
1908. 

Furniture:  chain,  Icitchen. 

Jan  U)  Sept  1896. 

3.25 

Jan  to  Nov  1900. 

5.25 

Dooen 

Furniture:  tables,  kitchen. 

Jan  1896  to  June 
1899. 

13.80 

Dec  1809  to  Dec 
1903. 

15.60 

Doaen 

QlasNware:  nappicH,  4-iii 

Jan  1896  to  Dec 
1900. 

.10 

Jan  1901  to  Dec 
1908. 

.14 

Doaen 

GlasHwarc:  pitchers,  i-gal- 

Jan  1897  to  Dec 

1.00 

Jan  1901  U>  Dec 

1.80 

Doaen 

lon,  common. 

1900. 

1908. 

Qlamware:     tumblers,     i- 

Jan  to  Dec  1899. 

.13 

Jan  to  Dec  1891. 

.20- 

Doaen 

pint.  common. 

Table  cutlery:  carvers,  stag 
handles. 

1897  to  1901.  Jan 

.75 

1898 

.96 

FAir 

1902   to    Dec 

19(18. 

Table  cutlery:  knives  and 
forks,  cocobolo  handles. 

1897 

5.00 

1890,1891 

7.75 

GroaB 

Wooden  ware:  pails,  oak- 

Apr  1805  to  Jan 

1.10 

Oct  to  Dec  1908.. 

1.70 

Doaen 

grained. 

1896.    Feb   to 
May  1896. 
Oct  1894  to  Nov 

Wooden  ware:   tubs,  oak- 

1.25 

Jan  1890  to  Aug 

1.66 

Nest  of 

grained. 

1899. 

1891. 

3 

JfnSCBLUUfBOUS. 


Cotton-seed  meal 

Cotton-seed  oil:     summer 

yellow,  prime. 
Jute:  raw 


Malt:  Westemmade 

Paper:  news , 

Paper:  wrapping,  manila. . . 
Proof  spirits , 


Rope:  manila,  |-in  (a) 

Rubfjcr:  Para  Island 

Soap:  castile, mottled,  pure. 

Starch:  laundry 

Tobacco:  plug,  Hoxseshoe.. 


Tobacco:  smoking,  granu- 
lated, Seal  of  N.  C. 


Feb  1895 

Nov,  Dec  1897... 

Dec  1804,  Mar, 
Apr.  May  1896. 

July  1897 

Oct  1899 

Apr  1896 

IstwkJantoSd 
wk  May  1890. 


Aug.  Sept  1896. 
Sept,  Oct  1897. 
Sept  1891 


116. 00-817. 00 
.211 

.021  -  .081 

.50  -  .58 
.0175-  .0200 
.087&-  .0400 
1.0800 


May  1896  to  Nov 

1896,  Mar  1897. 
Aug,  Sept,  Oct 

1896. 
July,  Aug  1802, 

Oct    im     to 

Mayl887. 
Jan  1890  to  June 

1896. 


,60  - 


.0601 

.68 

.05 

.0275 

.86 

.50 


Jan  1902. 
Feb  1898. 

Mar  1892. 


Apr  to  Aug  1891. 

Jan  1890 

Sept  1888 

1st  wk  Dec  1901 
to  4th  wk  Jan 
1902,  1st  wk 
emt  to  8d 
wk  Deo  1902. 

Deo  1809 


Dec   1899,   Apr 

1900. 
Apr  1901  lo  Oct 

1908. 
Aog,  Sept,  Dec 

IMS.  Jan  1908. 
Jan  to  July  1901. 


Oct  1908  to  Deo 
1908. 


•88.60 
.61 

80.04ft  -  .06* 


2,00011)0 
GaUoo 


.96    -1.00 

.0876-  .0450 

.0600-  .0878 

1. 


1,07    - 


.16761 
1.08 
.081 
.06001 

.47 

.87 


Found 

Bnahel 
Pound 
Poond 
QaUoh 


Pound 
Pound 
Found 
Found 
Pound 

Found 


a  In  1908,  ^inch. 

In  a  number  of  instances  the  lowest  or  highest  price,  as  shown  in 
the  foregoing  table,  lasted  for  only  a  short  time,  in  some  cases  bat  a 
few  days  or  even  a  part  of  a  day.  The  groups  of  farm  products  and 
food,  etc.,  show  the  widest  variations.  Qood  to  choice  steers  vmried 
from  $3.00-$8.90  on  Hie  second  Tuesday  of  January,  1890,  to  $6.70- 
$7.60  on  the  last  three  Tuesdays  of  August  and  the  firat  two  Tuetdaja 
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of  September,   11H)2.     Corn    raugcd   from   10^-20  <ent«   tlio  .second 
Tueixiay  of  September,  1896,  to  $0.48i-$1.00  the   fifth  Tuesday  of 
May,  1S92,  the  high  price  Ijeing  due  to  an  attempt  to  corner  coni 
in  the  Chicago  market     The  failure  of  tliose  interested  in  the  corner 
to  take  all  corn  offered  at  the  high  price,  however,  and  the  rumor 
that  they  had  failed,  resulted  in  a  drop  from  $1.00  to  48^  cents  witliin 
a  few  hours.     Cotton  varied  from  6^^  cents  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
Fehruarj'  and  the  first  and  second  Tuesday's  of  Novemlwr,   18J)8,  to 
V^9  cents  on  the  fifth  Tuesday  of  December,  1903.     Heavy  ho^^s  on 
the  fourth  Tuesday  of  July,  1896,  wci*c  $2.50-$3.ir>  and  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of   February,   1893,  $8.10-lSi8.65.     Hops   ranged  from   0-7 
cents  in  September,  1896,  to  45-47  cents  in  Novem!>er,  1S90.     Oats 
ranged  from  14}  cents  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  Sei)tenil)er,  1S96,  to 
^i-^  cent^  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  July ,  1902.     Native  sheep  ranged 
from  $0.75-$3.25  on  the  fifth  Tuesday  of  October,  1894,  to  $4.50- 
JT.OOon  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  March,  1903.    Western  sheep  show  a  sim- 
ilar range.     Wheat  ranged  from  48i-49g  cents  the  fifth  Tuesday  of 
January,  1895,  to  $1.73-$1.85  the  second  Tuesday  of  May,  189«.     The 
high  price  is  said  to  liave  l>ccn  due  to  an  attempt  to  control  the  price 
of  that  commodity  and  also,  to  some  extent,  to  the  war  with  Spain  and 
the  fear  of  other  foreign  complications.     The  most  mark(»d  variations 
in  the  food  group  are  in  fresh  vegetables,  onions  having  vaiied  from 
*«>.50-$l  in  May,  1896,  to  $5-$lO  in  February,  1890,  and  potatoes  from 
l'>-15  cents  the  third  week  of  May  and  the  third  and  fourth  weeks  of 
June,  1896,  to  $1.10-$1.35  the  second  week  of  June,  1S<)1.     Currants 
and  dried  apples  show  wide  variations.     Eggs  varied  from  lOj-lOJ 
cents  the  first  Tuesday  of  April,  1897,  to  36-45  centos  the  hist  two  Tues- 
days of  December,  1903.     Lard  also  shows  a  wide  variation.     Ahnost 
all  the  articles  in  the  food  group  show  wide  variations,  which  may  l>e 
?een  by  referring  to  the  foregoing  table.     In  the  cloths  and  clothing 
group  the  variations  are  not  so  marked,  as  the   price  of   many  of 
the  articles  in  this  group  depends  more  largely  upon   tlie  cost  of 
Uljor  in  producing  them.     Print  cloths  varied  from  1.875  cents  tlic 
second  week  of  May,  1898,  to  4.063  cents  the  second  week  of  Decem- 
l)er.  1892.     Of  the  raw  materials  in  this  group  wool,  medium  fleece, 
K-oured,  varied  from  29.03  cents  in  June,  1895,  and  June  to  Septem- 
Ijer,  1896,  to  62.10  cents   in  June,  July,  August,  and   Novemlier, 
I'^t^^).     In  the  fuel  and   lighting  group  Youghiogheny   coal   varied 
from  4i-4i  centi^  (per  bushel)  in  March  and  April,  1S99,  to  11  cents 
in  November,  1891;  coke   from  92  cents   in  April  and  May,   1894, 
to  83.25-$4.25  in  March  and  April,  19(M.);  and  jxitroleum,  crude,  from 
518  cents  in  October,  1892,  to  Si. 88  J  in  Decemlx^r,  1903.     In  the  group 
of  metals  and  implements  best  refined  Itar  iron  from  mill  varied  from 
U.95  cent  (per  pound)  in  July,  1897,  to  2.60  cents  in  October,  1899; 
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\)SLrh  wire  from  $1.65  in  August,  1897,  to  $4.13  in  December,  18i)9,  to 
Marcli,  1900;  pig  iron,  foundry  No.  2,  from  $9.40-^9.50  (per  ton)  in 
June,  1897,  to  $24-$25  in  November,  1902;  while  Imr  silver  varied  from 
48.213  cents  in  January,  1903,  to  $1.16995  in  August,  1890.  In  lum- 
ber and  building  materials  Rosendale  cement,  doors,  linseed  oil,  plate 
glass,  resin,  tar,  turpentine,  and  window  glass  varied  widely.  In  drugs 
and  chemicals  wood  alcohol  shows  the  greatest  variation — from  50 
cents  in  September  to  December,  1903,  to  $1.40  in  February  to  Sep- 
tember, 1893.  In  house  furnishing  goods,  kitchen  chairs  were  $3.25 
(per  dozen)  from  January  to  September,  1898,  and  $5.25  from  Janu- 
ary to  November,  1900.  In  the  miscellaneous  group  cotton-seed  meal, 
cotton- seed  oil,  n^ws  paper,  and  rope  show  wide  variations. 

Owing  to  the  unusual  method  of  fixing  the  scale  of  prices  of  cut  and 
wire  nails  and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  securing  satisfactory 
quotations  of  prices,  it  was  thought  best  to  enter  into  a  somewhat 
lengthy  explanation  in  Bulletin  No.  39,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to 
pages  226  to  231  of  tliat  number. 

A  copy  of  both  the  cut  and  wire  nail  cards  now  in  use  follows: 

NATIONAL  NAIL  CARD  SCALES  OF  EXTRAS. 


[Cut  nail  card  adopted  at  New  York  April  30, 1902;  wire  nail  card  adopted  at  New  York  December  1, 

1896.] 

Cut  nails. 

Price 

above 

baajBper 

pound 
keg. 

Wire  naila. 

Prioe 
above 

pound 
keg. 

Common,  fence,  hook-head  brads,  and 
thmUUng. 

2Dd.  to  60d 

Bane. 

10.05 
.10 
.20 
.30 
.40 
.45 
.76 

.15 
.25 
.85 
.60 
.70 
1.00 

.60 

.75 

LOO 

L25 

L25 

Common,  fence,  flooring,  and  common  brads. 
20d.  to60d 1 

TIjiifi 

lOd.  to  16d 

lOd.  to  16d 

to.  05 

8d.  and  9d 

8d.and9d 

.10 

6d.  and  7d 

6d.  and  7d 

.20 

4d.  and  Sd 

4d.and5d 

.30 

sw 

8d 

.45 

Si.: 

2d 

.70 

ad 

Barbed  eommm  and  barbed  ear. 
Advance  over  common 

.1ft 

Quing,  box,  JUxning,  and /hdMhinff. 
lOd,  and  lari^r 

Gating  and  tmooih  box, 
lOd,  and  larmr .... 

.U 

8d.  and  9d 

8d.  and  9A 

.V 

6d.  and  7d 

6d.  and  7d 

.V 

4d.  and6d 

4d.  and5d 

.vo 

3d 

8d 

.70 

ad 

2d 

Barbed  box. 
Advance  over  nnooth 

1.00 

.16 

Flme. 
4d 

Fine. 

ad 

.00 

8d 

2d 

1.00 

2d 

8d  fine  (Riireka) 

8dflne(Ufht) 

OOUR8K  OF  WHOLSSALB  PBIGB9,  1890  TO  ld03. 
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IdniMil  cud  adopted  at  New  York  April  30, 1902;  wire  nail  funl  *uloptc']  at  New  York  r>e<'cinber 

1,  lf«6.] 


CntnailiL 


]M.aiidluier 

ftLndM 

•lAiid7d 

HuidSd 


Price 

above 

baiiepor 

pound 
keg. 


SpOtt$. 


JUl 


Ifiarh 
Mneh. 
Much, 
l-lnefa. 


JjQkl  barrd  and  Hning. 


Omimo*  barrti^  roojtmg,  cooper,  and  canent. 

li-lDCh 

If-lDCh 

IHoch 

IHDch 

HDeh 

'rtaeh 

Hnch 


far,  boat,  dbiilf ,  Hout,  hotfp,  and 
hinge. 


S-ineh  and  larger. 
21  and  21  inch.... 

2  and  2i  inch 

Hand  II  inch.... 
li-inch 

IHwti 

1-lnch 

^ineh 

»4nch 


Stating. 


id 

«Land5d 

ad 

M 


Tbharoi  man^ftuiurrr*  hoi. 


M.  and  7d.  lininir 

4d.and6d 

M.  cad«1r 

4d. caddy 

Id.  caddy 


ToUuro  frarthtmu. 


M  .  

6d.  and  7d 
ill.  and  6d 


10.25 
.36 
.45 
.SO 
.85 
L15 


.10 


.75 

.85 

1.00 

L20 


.30 
.40 
.60 
.60 
.70 
.85 
1.00 


.45 

.55 

.65 

.75 

.95 

1.05 

1.15 

1.80 

1.45 


.30 
.40 
.60 
.HO 


20 
30 
30 
,50 
70 


,10 
,20 
,40 


Wire  nailH. 


Price 

above 

baM>por 

100- 
IN»und 

keg. 


fimooth  finishing. 

lOd.  and  larger 

8d.and»d 

6d.  and7d 

4d.  and  5d 

8d 

2d 


All  v\tA*H. 


Spike*. 
Lining. 


1-inch. 
}-inrh. 
1-inch . 


Barrel. 


IHnch 
11-inch 
li-inch 
IHnch 
1-inch. 
1-inch. 
1-inch 


2-lnch 

If-lnch 

11-inch 

IJ-inch 

li-inch 

1-inch. 

2 -inch. 

)-inch. 


tQiiting. 


6<1 

4d.  ami  5<1. 

3«l 

2«1 


Burred  douH  pin*. 


IHnch. 
ll-inch. 
ij-iuch. 
IHnch, 
1-inch., 
l-inch.. 
j-inch.. 
1-inch.. 


•0.25 
.36 
.45 
.65 
.85 
1.15 


.10 


.80 
1.00 
1.20 


.80 
.40 
.50 
.60 
.70 
.85 
1.00 


35 
45 

ir» 

,55 
fiO 

,('iO 
65 

,75 


.30 

.40 

.60 

.80 

1.00 

l.OU 

l.OU 

1,15 

1.25 

l.r.0 

1.75 

■J.  00 


Several  nail  cards  have  been  in  use  during  the  fourhMMi  years  from 
IMW)  to  1903.     The  l»iHe  sizes  under  the  various  nirds,  and  also  the 
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advance  for  the  different  sizes  of  common  and  fence  nails,  are  shown 
in  the  following  table: 

BASE  SIZES  AND  ADVANCE  ABOVE  BASE  PRICE  FOR  THE  DIFFERENT  SIZES  OF  OOMM ON 
AND  FENCE  NAILS  UNDER  THE  VARIOUS  NAIL  CARDS  IN  USE  FROM  1»0  TO  IfOt. 


CntnailB. 

Wire  nails. 

8i»'. 

Caid 

adopted 

Oct.  22. 

1889. 

Card 
adoptfd 
Mar.  18, 

1890. 

Card 

adopted 

Feb.  21. 

1898. 

Card 
adopted 
July  18. 
1896.  (a) 

Card 

adopted 

Dec.l, 

1896. 

Card 
adopted 
Apr.  80. 

1902. 

Card 
adopted 
June  1, 

imo. 

Card 
adopted 
Apr.  11. 

Oard        Card 
adopted  adopted 
JiilTl9.    Dec.l, 
1896.(4)      1896. 

0Od 

50d 

40d 

80d 

20d 

l«d 

12d 

lOd 

9d 

8d 

7<1 

fid 

5d 

4*1 

8|d 

10.26 
.26 
.10 
.10 
.10 

Base. 

Base. 
.10 
.26 
.26 
.40 
.40 
.60 
.60 

Base. 

Base. 

10.06 
.10 
.16 
.16 
.16 
.20 
.26 
.25 
.40 
.40 
.60 
.GO 

Base. 

10.10 
.26 
.26 
.36 
.46 
.46 
.50 
.60 
.60 
.76 
.76 
.90 
.90 

10.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.60 
.60 
.76 
.76 
.90 
.90 

Base. 

Base. 

Baae. 

Base. 

3a«e. 

10.06 
.06 
.06 
.10 
.10 
.20 
.20 
.80 
.80 

Baae. 

Base. 

Baae. 

Baae. 

Baae. 

10.06 
.06 
.06 
.10 
.10 
.20 
.20 
.80 
.30 
.40 
.46 
.76 

Base. 

10.10 
.20 
.20 
.30 
.36 
.85 
.40 
.50 
.50 
.66 
.66 
.90 
.90 

Baae. 

10.10 
.26 
.26 
.86 
.46 
.46 
.50 
.60 
.60 
.75 
.75 
.90 
.90 

10.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.00 
.00 
.76 
.76 
.90 
.90 

Base. 

Base. 

Base. 

Base. 

Base. 

10.06 
.05 
.05 
.10 
.10 
.30 
.20 
.80 
.80 

8d 

2d 

1.60 
1.50 

1.00 
1.50 

1.20 
1.60 

1.20 
1.00 

.46 
.70 

1.50 
2.00 

1.20 
1.00 

L30 
1.00 

.46 
.70 

a  No  banc  size;  all  nails  sold  at  an  advance  above  base  price. 

The  base  prices  of  nails  are  the  prices  quoted  bj  the  trade,  and 
while  they  could  not  be  used,  for  reasons  explained  in  Bulletin  No. 
39,  in  computing  relative  prices,  they  form  the  basis  from  which  are 
calculated  the  actual  prices  for  eight-penny  nails  as  given  in  Table  I, 
and  therefore  the  base  prices  of  both  cut  and  wire  nails  during  1903 
are  given  in  the  following  table: 

NAILS:  CUT,  BASE  SIZES. 
[I^ricc  per  lOQ-pound  kcff,  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburg,  on  the  flnrt  of  each  month;  quotations  frcnn  the  Iron  Age.] 


Month. 

I*rieo. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

1 

Month. 

Price. 

January 

r2.05 
2.10 
2.10 

12.16 
2.16 
2.15 

July 

12.16 
2.16 
2.15 

October 

November... 
December... 

Avenge. 

•2.16 

Febniary 

August 

September. . . 

1.95 

March 

June 

1.90 

•2.00M 

NAILS:  WIRE.  BASE  SIZES. 
[I*rire  per  100-ponnd  keg,  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburg,  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  tba  Iron  Age.] 


Month. 

IMce.    : 

1                   1 
Month.       !    I»rice.     •       Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

January 

11.90 : 

1.90 ; 

2.00  1 

1 

1 

April t2.00 

July 

12.00 
2.00 
2.00 

October 

November... 
Dooember... 

ATemge. 

•2.00 

Febniary 

May 

2.00 

August 

September. . . 

2.00 

Man>h 

Jane 

2.00 

LW 

•1.9780 

In  previous  Bulletins  quotations  have  been  published  for « two 
descriptions  of  scoured  wool,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  sacb  a  larKe 
proportion  of  the  wool  is  now  being  marketed  unwaahed^  monthly 
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price  quotations  for  a  standard  grade  of  uiiwa8hcd  wool  have  )>ocn 
secured. 

For  comparative  purposes  the  quotationH  on  the  scoured  basis  are 
continued  in  Table  I.  No  relative  prico^s  were  computed  from  the 
quotations  of  unwashed  wool.  It  may  ))e  nec^essary  at  some  future 
time  to  use  these  quotations  in  the  index  numbor,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered advisable  to  secure  them  while  the  roeoixls  for  previous  3'ears 
were  in  existence. 

The  quotations  of  actual  prices  of  unwashed  wool  on  the  Ai'stof  each 
month  from  1890  to  1903  follow: 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  UNWASHED,  OHIO,  MEDIUM  FLEECE  WOOL  (ONK-FOITRTII  AND 

THREE-EIOHTnS  GRADE).  IHQO  TO  19U3. 

[Pkfce  per  poimd  in  the  CMtem  markcta  (Baltimore,  Bofltoii,  New  York,  himI  I'hilaiielphlii)  on  the 

flrat  rif  i«eh  month.] 


Tear. 


Jan- 
oaiy. 


IMO.. 
Ml.. 


UM. 


M6. 
1H9. 


1900. 

im. 
110s. 
IW8. 


10.27 
.27* 
.26 
.251 
AH 
.16 
.18 
.16, 

•m 

.211, 

.211 
.244 


Feb- 
ruary. 

March. 

10.251 

•0.251 

.271 

.271 

.27 

.261 

.26 

.261 

.18 

.19 

.16* 

.16* 

.18 

.18 

.16 

.171 

■  28* 

.22* 

.22* 

.22* 

.29 

.28* 

.23 

.23 

.21* 

.21* 

.3MI 

.231 

April. 


•0.25* 
.27* 
.25* 
.26 
.19 
.16* 
.17* 
.18 
.22* 
.22 
.27 
.23 
.214 
.23 


May. 


•0.26 
.261 
.254 
.25 
.19 
.16 
.16 
.18 
.22 
.22 
.264 
.214 

.214 
.22} 


June. 


July. 


•0.27 
.26 
.26 
.22 
.18 
.151 
.15* 
.18 
.22 
.22J 
.25 

.l»i 
.214 
.2»* 


An- 
KiiMt. 


8ep- 
toni- 
Ikt. 


Oc- 
tober. 


•0.264 

80.2(>1 

•0.2.51 

.26 

.26 

.2Ci 

.264 

.26 

.254! 

.20 

.201 

.20 

.16i 

.171 

.171 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.151 

.151 

.15- 

.194 

.JOl 

.22 

.224 

.23 

.23 

.234 

.24 

.24 

.241 

.241 

.24 

.194 

.191 

.201! 

.221 

.23 

.23 

.241 

.241 

.24J 

•0.27  , 
.26}' 
.251 1 
.191' 
.171 
.18 
.151 
.221* 
.22|| 
.241 
.231 
•  20*  I 
.23i' 

.2r» 


No 
vem- 
U-r. 


•0.271 
.261 
.25>^ 
.19i! 
.17  ' 
.18 
.151 
.231 
.22 

.m 

.'231' 

.201 
•toi 

.jri  I 


^*'     lA\er- 


•0.271 
.2fil 
.•251 

.191, 
.  1(;> 
.18, 
.16  I 
.•23l' 
.211 
.28  I 
.23!' 
.211 
•  ^1 
•*'\  ' 


80.2648 
.2669 
.  25JSft 
.2216 
.1796 
.1708 
.1638 
.1958 
.2258 
.'2356 
.•2."if)7 
.2129 
.'2238 


Taife  IL — Ba»e  jfrices  (average  f<>r  1890-1S9D)^  and  mtrnthly  actual 
and  relative  ftr  teen  of  ccnnvutdHles  h)  1003^  jmijrH  320  to  3.J7,-  -  This  table 
shows  for  each  comniodit^'  tho  })iise  price  (avoni^o  price  for  the  lo-year 
period*  1890-1899),  cither  the  avei^age  i)rice  oi*  the  price  on  some  one 
day  of  each  month,  and  the  relative  price  for  each  month  of  11M)3. 
In  addition  this  table  shows  for  eiu*!!  commodit}'  the  avenige  price 
and  the  relative  price  for  the  year  19(i3.  The  mont lily  i)rices  for  such 
articles  as  are  quoted  weekly  in  Table  I  were  found  liy  dividing  the  sum 
of  the  quotations  in  each  month  as  shown  in  Table  I  by  the  number 
of  quotations  in  eAch  month.  In  Talile  1  sinjjfle  quotiitions  for  1903 
are  shown  for  11  articles.  The  prices  of  six  of  these  are  maintained 
throughout  the  year  and  the  prices  of  thn^.e  others  r(»i)res<Mit  the  ]>ulk  of 
the  sales  and  arc  maintained  genemlly ;  therefore  for  eac^h  of  these  nine 
articles  the  annual  price  has  }>een  shown  in  Table  II  as  the  price  during 
each  month.  The  other  two  articles  for  which  singh*  quotations  for 
19tJ3  are  shown  in  Table  I  have  a  Septem])er  price  which  n^presents 
the  hulk  of  the  sales  for  tho  year,  and  the  relative  price  for  1903  was, 
therefore,  computed  from  that  price,  Imt  the  price  at  which  sales 
were  made  from  January  to  March  was  the  pri(*e  of  S<'pteml>er,  1!N)2; 
from  April  to  August  the  price  of  April,  1!M)3,  and  from  SeptemY>er 
to  December  the  price  of  SeptomlM*r,  1903;  (*onse<]uen(ly  these  ]>riccs 
were  used  in  this  table  presenting  monthly  prices. 
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It  vrtLs  impossihlo  to  secure  quotations  duriiijr  all  of  the  months  of 
the  v<»iir  for  o  of  the  2*W»  articles,  viz:  Buckwheat  tlour,  for  whicli 
there  is  no  demand  during  the  summer  months:  potatoes:  and  sheet- 
ings, lileached,  l^>-4,  Atlantic. 

The  average  price  for  1903  was  obtained,  as  has  already  been 
explained,  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  quotations  for  the  year  as  shown 
in  TalJe  I  l)y  the  numlier  of  quotations  for  the  year.  The  average 
price  for  the  10-year  period,  1890  to  lsu\K  wa<  obtained  by  dividing 
the  sum  of  the  average  prices  of  the  10  years  by  lo.  This  average 
price  for  10  years  has  lx?en  adopted  as  the  liase  for  all  relative  prices. 
For  the  ten  articles  which  do  not  show  prices  for  the  entire  period  of 
10  years,  WM)  to  1S1»9,  the  base  in  each  case  is  tlie  average  of  the  years 
prior  to  and  including  1899.  In  explanation  of  the  term  base  or  standard 
as  used  in  connection  with  i-elative  prices  or  index  numl)ers,  it  may  Ikj 
stated  that  in  reducing  a  series  of  actual  prices  to  relalive  prices  a  l».se 
must  first  l)e  chosen,  and  this  may  be  either  a  single  quotation,  the 
average  price  for  1  year,  or  the  average  for  2  or  more  3'ears.  If 
the  price  for  a  single  year  is  chosen,  it  is  essential  that  that  year  l>c  a 
normal  one,  for  if  prices  are  high  in  the  year  chosen  for  the  base  any 
subso(|uent  fall  will  l)e  unduly  emphasized,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  prices  are  low  any  subseciuent  rise  will  l)e  empliasized.  Upon 
examination  of  the  prices  since  1890  it  was  found  that  all  the  commodi- 
ties did  not  present  a  normal  condition  a*<  reganls  prices  in  any  one 
year.  For  this  reason  it  was  decided  that  an  average  pri<*e  for  a  num- 
])er  of  years  would  ])etter  reflect  average  or  approximately  normal 
conditions  and  form  a  more  satisfa<'tor}'  Imisc  than  would  the  price  for 
any  single  year.  The  period  chosen  as  this  Iwise  was  that  from  1S90  to 
1S1M»-  a  |x*riod  of  10  years.  The  average  jirice  for  the  luise  periotl 
was  found,  as  previously  stated,  by  adding  together  the  average  prices 
for  all  of  the  10  years  and  dividing  ]>y  10. 

The  relative  prices  as  shown  in  this  and  suceeeding  tables  have  been 
calculated  in  the  asual  manner  and  represent  simply  the  percentage 
which  each  monthly  or  yearly  price  is  of  the  base  price.  The  average 
price  for  the  first  10  years  of  the  p(*riod,  or  the  Imse,  always  represents 
1(M»,  and  the  i>ercentages  for  each  month  or  year  enable  the  reader  to 
measure  readilv  the  rise  and  fall  from  month  to  month  or  from  vcar 
to  year  of  the  prices  of  ea<*h  single  commodity,  of  any  group  of  com- 
modities, or  of  all  the  260  conmiodities  involved.  These  commodities 
are  an-aiiged  in  alphalietical  order  under  each  of  the  nine  general 
grouj)s,  as  in  Table  I. 

In  order  that  the  method  pursued  may  ))e  more  readily  understood, 
the  reader  is  referreil  to  the  table  itself,  as  given  on  pages  320  to  H37, 
Taking  up  the  first  commodity  shown,  Imrley,  we  find  that  the  average 
pric<»  per  bushel  for  the  Iwso  period,  1S90  to  1899.  inclusive,  was  45.34 
cents:  the  average  price  for  January,  11K)3,  was  56  cents;  that  for 
Fobnmry  wtui  54.13  cents;  that  for  Man*h  52.88  cents,  etc    The  rria- 
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tive  price  for  the    base   period,  sis   heretofore   explained,  is  alwaj's 

placed  at  100  and  is  so  ^iveu  in  the  talile.     The  rehitiv(»  price  for  flanii- 

try,  iyo3,  is  shown  to  l>e  128.5,  or  23.5  iK»r  cent  higher  than  the  base  or 

average  for  the  10  years.     In  February  the  rehitive  price  was  llt>.4, 

or  m.4  per  cent  aliove  the  ])ase;  in  March  the  relative  price  was  1 1(>.(), 

or  16.0  per  cent  above  the  base;  in  April  it  was  115.S,  or  Ut.s  per  cent 

above  the  liase:  in  May  it  rose  to  12tL0,  or  20.0  per  cent  above*  the 

base;  in  June  it  was  118.0,  or  18.0  \yev  cent  al)ove  the  base;  in  July  it 

dropped  to  114.0,  or  14.0  per  cent  above  the  Iwise,  but  rose  a^^.iin  in 

August  to  118.3,  or  1S.8  per  cent  above  the  base;  in  SeptenilM^r  it 

reached  the  highest  point  shown  for  the  year,  i:^o.  I,  or  30.1  i)cr  cent 

above  the  base;  from  that  point  it  declined  until  December  when  it 

was  123.9.  or  23.0  per  cent  above  the  base.     The  relative  ])rice  for  the 

vear  19<'i3  was  121.2,  or  21.2  per  cent  above  the  Imse.     The  tij^ures  in 

each  c&4e  were  secured  according  to  the  method  already  explained,  that 

for  January,  19<i3,  being  ex|)resse<l  Jis  follows: 

Avenig<p  prii-e  for  base  periotl $0. 4534 

Areiago  prii-e  for  January,  190:^ rA'M 

Relative  price  for  base  periotl 1(X).  0 

Relative  price  for  January,  IJHK^ 123.5 

The  remainder  of  the  table  may  Iw  analyzed  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  value  of  prices  given  in  this  relative  form,  it  will  readily  be 
seen,  consi.^ts  in  the  means  afforded  for  tnicing  and  mejisiirintr  the 
changes  from  month  to  month,  from  year  to  3'ear,  or  from  period  to 
peri<xl,  and  in  the  combination  of  prices  of  a  suflicient  number  of 
commodities  to  show  the  general  price  level.  It  must  not  b(»  assumcnl 
that  a  system  of  relative  prices  of  representative  commodities  will 
enable  one  to  tnice  the  cau.»<es  of  changes  in  the  general  price  l(»vcl  or 
to  determine  the  effect  of  such  clmnge»<  on  any  <'ljiss  of  consumers  or 
on  all  consumers.  The  use  of  such  a  system  is  to  show  the  ift»nenil 
eour>e  of  prices  from  time  to  time  of  one  conunodity,  of  a  group  of 
commodities,  or  of  all  commodities. 

Xo  attempt  lias  been  made  in  any  way  to  go  into  the  causi^s  of  the 
ri.«-o  and  fall  of  prices.  The  aim  has  been  to  giy(»  the  prices  as  they 
actually  prevailed  in  the  market.  The  relative  ])ric<»s  or  index  lumi- 
liers  must  Ik*  awepted  merely  as  showing  the  course  of  ])ric(*s  both 
of  the  individual  articles  and  the  market  in  genend.  The  causes  are 
t4K>  i*omplex,  the  relative  influence  of  each  too  unc<»rtiiin,  in  some 
cases  involving  too  many  economic  tpiestions,  to  jx»rmit  their  discus- 
sion in  connection  with  the  present  article.  It  will  bt*  sutilcient  to 
enumerate  some  of  the  influences  that  cause  changes  in  prices.  Such 
influen(*es  include  variations  in  harvest,  which  not  only  leMrict  or 
increase  the  supply  and  eonseciuently  tend  to  increjise  oi*  (h»cre!is(»  the 
price  of  a  commodity,  but  also  r(\strict  or  increiu^e,  to  a  givatei*  or  less 
dogrese,  the  purchasing  power  of  such  communities  as  are  dept'udent 
in  whole  or  in  part  upon  such  commodity;  (changes  in  denvB.\\d  d\\^  \» 
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changes  in  fashions,  seasons,  etc. ;  legislation  altering  internal-revenue 
taxes,  import  duties,  or  bounties;  use  of  su>)stitutes — as,  for  instance, 
an  advance  in  the  price  of  beef  will  cause  an  increased  consumption  of 
pork  and  mutton,  and,  it  may  be  added,  a  probable  increase  in  the 
price  of  both  pork  and  mutton;  improvements  in  methods  of  produc- 
tion which  will  tend  either  to  give  a  bettm*  article  for  the  same  price 
or  an  equal  article  for  a  lower  price;  cheapening  of  transportation  or 
handling;  speculative  manipulation  of  the  supply  or  of  the  raw  product; 
commercial  panic  or  depression;  overproduction;  unusual  demand 
owing  to  steady  employment  of  cx)nsuny»rs;  short  supply  owing  to 
disputes  between  labor  and  capital  in  industries  of  limited  producing 
capacity,  as  in  the  anthnuute  coal  industry  in  1902;  organization  or 
combination  of  mills  or  producers,  thus  enabling,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
greater  or  less  control  of  prices  or,  on  t  he  other  hand,  economies  in 
production  or  in  transportation  charges  through  the  ability  to  supply 
the  article  from  the  point  of  production  or  manufiuitture  nearest  the 
purchaser.  So  far  as  individual  commodities  are  concerned,  no  tron- 
elusion  can  safely  l>e  formed  a^  to  causes  without  an  examination  of 
the  possible  influence  of  several— in  some  cases  perhaps  all — of  these 
causes.  For  example,  the  various  internal-revenue  and  tariff  acts  have, 
in  a  marked  degree,  no  dou))t  affected  the  prides  of  proof  spirits,  of 
toljacco,  and  of  sugar.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  not  been 
alone  in  their  influences,  and  it  probably  would  not  in  all  cases  be 
accurate  to  give  the  change  of  tax  or  duty  as  representing  the  measure 
of  a  certain  and  definite  influence  on  the  prices  of  those  commodities. 

It  is  important  that  the  greatest  care  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of 
commodities  in  onler  that  a  simple  average  of  their  relative  prices 
shall  show  a  general  price  level.  In  the  present  compilation  200  com- 
modities are  shown,  and  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Ilureau  to  select 
only  important  and  representative  ai*ticles  in  each  group.  The  num- 
l>erof  articles  included  is  larger  than  has  heretofore^  l>een  used  in  simi- 
lar compilations,  but  the  use  of  a  large  numl)er  of  articles  (*arefully 
selected  minimizes  the  effect  on  the  general  price  level  of  an  unusual 
change  in  the  price  of  any  one  article  or  of  a  few  articles.  It  will  be 
seen  that  more  than  one  series  of  prices  have  l>een  given  in  the  case  of 
articles  of  great  imi)oitance.  This  has  l>een  done  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  due  weight  to  these  important  commodities,  no  other  method 
of  accomplishing  this  having  l>een  found  satisfac^tory  in  this  country. 
The  same  means  have  ))een  employed  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck  in  his  English 
prices,  its  explained  in  Bulletin  No.  IVJ^  and  the  approximate  accuracy 
of  the  same,  as  an  indication  of  the  variation  of  prices,  has  been  proved 
by  various  tests  Imsed  on  the  amount  of  production,  etc 

Various  methods  of  weighting  have  )»ecn  attempted  in  connection 

with  previous  compilations  of  relative  prices.    One  method  employed 

by  European  statisticians  is  to  measure  the  importance  of  each  com- 

luodity  hy  its  annual  consumption  by  the  entire  nation,  the  anninl 
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ron*«uinption.  being  found  hy  adding  to  tlic  home  production  the 
amount  imported  and  subtracting  the  amount  exported.  The  iin]X)8- 
sibility  of  securing  even  approximately  accurate  figures  for  annual 
eonsumption  in  the  United  States  of  the  commodities  included  in  this 
compilation  renders  this  method  unavailable  here.  The  method 
employed  in  the  Aldrich  report  consisted  in  giving  to  the  various  <»om- 
moditie8  or  groups  of  crommodities  an  importan<*e  Imsod  upon  their 
consumption  in  normal  families.  There  are,  of  course,  many  commod- 
ities whose  importance  can  not  Ix)  measured  l>y  this  method.  It  has 
been  thought  best  in  the  present  series  of  index  numl)ers,  after  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  all  methods  of  weighting,  simply  to  use  a  largo 
number  of  representative  staple  ai*ticles,  sele<*ting  them  in  su<*h  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  them,  to  a  large  extent,  weiglit  themselves.  Upon  a 
casual  examination  it  may  seem  that  ))y  this  method  a  compiinitively 
unimportant  commodity — such,  for  instanc^e,  as  cotton-seed  meal  -  lias 
been  given  the  same  weight  or  importance  as  one  of  the  more  impor- 
tant commodities,  such  as  wheat.  A  closer  examination,  however, 
.«hows  that  cotton-seed  meal  entei*s  into  no  other  conmioditv  under 
con.«ideration,  while  wheat  is  not  only  cjuoted  us  the  raw  material,  but 
enters  into  the  two  descriptions  of  wheat  flour,  the  two  des(*ri])tions 
of  crackers,  and  the  throe  descriptions  of  loaf  bread. 

Material  changes  in  the  description  of  three  ai^ticles  were  made  in 
VMf2.  and  of  two  articles  in  1903. 

For  two  of  these  articles  the  trade  journals  no  longer  sni)j>ly  regular 
quotation.s,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  |)articular  grades  of  the  other 
three  previously  quoted  has  l>een  disccmtinued  by  the  establishments 
heretofore  furnishing  quotations. 

The  articles  in  which  changes  occur  are — ''I^eather:  harness,  oak, 
country  middles,  14  pounds  and  up  ((^xciept  overweights,  iio  i>ounds 
and  up),"  for  which  has  ])een  substituted  ''Ijcather:  harness,  oak, 
packers*  hides,  heavy  No.  1;'"  ''Sheetings:  })rown,  4-4,  Stark,  A.  A.,'' 
for  which  hjis  l>een substituted  '•Sheetings,  })rown,4-4,  Massiu'husetts 
Mills,  Flying  Horse  brand;"  ** Trouserings:  fancy  worsted,  2:^  to  28 
ounce,  woi"stwl  tilling,  wool  and  worsted  iMicks,"'  for  which  has  been 
yiubstituted  '* Trouserings:  fancy  worsted,  21  to  22  ounce,  all  worsted 
warp  and  tilling,  wool  and  worsted  Iwu^k;"  "Underwear:  shirts  and 
drawers,  white,  merino,  full-fashioned,  52  jxt  cent  wool,  4S  per  cent 
("Otton,  24  gauge,"  for  whi«'li  has  l>een  substituted  ''' Underwear: 
shirts  and  drawers,  white,  merino,  full-fashioned,  ♦><»  \yor  cent  W(K)1,  40 
per  cc^nt  cotton,  24  gauge;"  and  ''Shingles:  while  pine,  IS  inches 
long,  XXXX,"  for  which  has  lieen  substituted  "Shingles:  Michigiui 
white  pine,  16  inches  long,  XXXX.'' 

In  making  these  substitutions  articles  were  supplied  corn\six)nding 
an  closely  as  {XMsible  to  those  which  had  l>een  previously  used. 

Some  explanation  of  the  method  of  computing  the  relative  price  of 
thefie  arUcleM  is  necessary,  and  shingles  will  be  u.sed  tis  an  illuslnilVQii. 
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It  niust  be  understood  that  during  the  years  when  18-inch  shingles 
were  (quoted  they  were  assumed  to  represent  the  several  lengths  and 
ginides  of  wliite  pine  shingles;  that  is,  that  the  crourse  of  prices  of  a 
standard  grade  of  white  pine  shingles  in  an  index  number  of  prices 
fairly  repiT«ents  the  course  of  prices  of  the  various  grades  of  white 
pine  shinglo>».  Therefore  when  it  Ixjcame  necessary  to  substitute,  in 
1902,  the  16-inch  shingles  for  the  18-inch,  prices  were  secured  for 
16-inch  shingles  for  both  1901  and  1902,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
price  for  tlie  ye^r  1902  was  9.96  per  cent  above  the  price  for  the  year 
1901.  The  relative  price  of  18-inch  shingles  in  1901,  as  shown  in 
Table  IV,  was  111.9  (average  price  for  the  10  years,  1890  to  1899, 
equals  100),  and  if  18-inch  shingles  represented  white  pine  shingles 
at  that  time  and  16-ineh  shingles  now  represent  the  class,  shingles 
(shown  by  the  increase  in  price  of  16-inch  shingles)  advanced,  in  1902, 
9.96  per  cent  above  the  price  in  1901,  and  the  relative  price  in  1902 
was  therefore  109.96  per  cent  of  111.9,  the  relative  price  in  1901, 
which  gives  123  as  the  relative  price  in  1902.  The  same  method  was 
followed  in  computing  relative  prices  for  each  of  the  months  of  1902. 
The  avoi*age  price  in  VMS  was  1.74  per  cent  al>ove  the  price  in  1902; 
therefore  the  relative  price  in  11K)3  was  101.74  per  cent  of  123,  the 
relative  price  in  1902,  wliich  gives  125.1  as  the  relative  price  in  1903. 
The  same  method  was  followed  for  leather  and  sheetings.  For  trou- 
serings and  underwear  the  exact  grade  quoted  for  1903  was  not  manu- 
factured in  1902.  The  manufacturer  of  trouserings,  however,  estimates 
that  one-lialf  the  advam^e  in  price  over  the  price  for  the  grade  quoted 
for  pn^vious  years  was  due  to  the  fact  tliat  it  was  a  better  article  and 
the  other  half  to  the  advance  in  price  of  material  and  cost  of  manu- 
fa<*turo.  The  advance  was  1^0.1125  per  yard  over  the  price  in  1902; 
oiie-lialf  of  this,  J?0.05625,  was  added  to  the  1902  price  of  the  22  to  23 
ounce  trouserings  to  secure  a  theoretical  11M)2  price  for  the  21  to  22 
ounce  trouserings,  and  the  1903  relative  price  was  then  computed  as 
al)ove.  Underwear  was  arbitrarily  given  the  same  relative  price  in 
1903  as  in  1902,  as  the  all-wool  underwear  manufactured  by  the  same 
firm  shows  no  cliange  in  price. 

YWfff'  III. — Rf'latlre  pricfH  of(^>m vufdities  in  1903 ^  pages  337  t/)3Jffi.  — 
This  table  is  tiiken  from  Table  II  and  shows  the  relative  prices  of  each 
of  tlie  commodities  included  there.  In  tliis  table  similar  commodities 
have  l>een  groupcnl,  an<l  the  average  of  the  relative  prices  shown  for 
the  conmiodities  in  eiu;h  subgroup  and  in  each  of  the  nine  general 
groups.  The  averages  in  all  aises  were  found  by  dividing  the  sum  of 
the  relative  pric<»s  by  the  numl>er  of  conmiodities  in  the  group  under 
consideration.  It  should  be  lK>rno  constantly  in  mind  tliat  the  term 
comuKxiity  is  used  here  and  elsewhere  in  a  specific  sense,  ^^ native^ 
and  ''Western-'  sheep,  for  example,  l)eing  considered  different  com- 
modities. The  mcthcxl  of  secuiring  average  relative  prices  in  this  and 
otijer  tables  was  as  follows:  The  average  rebtive  price  of  cattle  was 
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found  >>y  adding  the  relative  prices  of  the  two  ^mdcs  of  cattle*  and 
dividing  the  sum  by  !i.  The  avenigo  for  ho^  was  found  in  the  same 
manner,  and  al«o  the  average  for  sheep.  The  avenitre  for  live  stock 
was  found  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  rehitive  prices  of  the  two  grades 
of  cattle,  the  two  grades  of  hogs,  and  the  two  gnides  of  sheep  )>y  (>,  the 
total  number  of  different  descriptions  of  coniniodities  or  sei'ies  of  quo- 
tations in  the  live-stock  group.  The  average  relative  pri<*e  of  each  of 
the  nine  general  groujw  was  found  In-  dividing  the  sum  of  the  rehitive 
prices  of  the  different  descriptions  of  commodities  for  each  month  l)}"^ 
the  number  of  these  coumiodities  or  series  of  quotations  considt^red. 
The  sum  of  the  relative  prices  in  January,  11^03,  of  the  conun(Klities 
dthown  under  the  general  group,  "food,  etc.,-'  for  example,  is  <),0*)8.1, 
which  amount  divided  by  54,  the  number  of  different  descriptions  of 
commodities  or  series  of  (quotations  considered  in  that  group,  gives 
llrJ.S  the  average  for  the  group  '^food,  etc.,'-  for  January,  ltK):>.  As 
explained  in  the  disi^ussion  of  Table  II,  it  was  innx^sslble  to  secure 
quotations  during  all  of  the  months  of  the  year  for  8  of  the  20^  arti- 
cles. In  order  of  arrangement  tliese  are  buckwheat  Hour,  potiitot\"^, 
ind  sheetings — bleached,  10-4,  Atlantic.  In  presenting  monthly  rela- 
tive prices  for  these  articles  a  nominal  relative  price  (which  is^the  same 
as  the  relative  price  for  the  month  in  which  the  article  was  last  (Rioted) 
has  been  entered  in  this  table  for  the  months  for  which  no  ]>ri(*o  ((no- 
tation is  shown  in  Table  I.  This  nominal  price  enters  into  the  aver- 
age for  the  subgroup,  the  general  group,  and  *'all  commcHlities"'  for 
that  month. 

The  average  relative  price  of  each  of  the  nine  general  grou|)s  for 
each  month  of  1903  and  for  the  vear  IIM)3,  and  the  averair<'  relative 
price  of  all  commodities  for  each  month  and  for  the  ycai\  are  shown 
iu  the  following  summary: 

tiUMMAKV  OF  RELATIVK  I'RICh>i  OF  CoMMOD1TIF:s  IN   iyU3.  HY  (iUori'S. 
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In  thlH  table  the  average  relative  prices  of  farm  proiiucts  are  Ixised 
on  16  articles;  of  food,  etc.,  on.  54  articles;  of  cloths  and  clothing,  on 
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76  articles;  of  fuel  and  lighting,  on  13  articles;  of  metals  and  imple- 
ments, on  88  articles;  of  lumber  and  building  materials,  on  27  articles; 
of  drugs  and  chemicals,  on  9  articles;  of  house  furnishing  goods,  on 
14  articles;  and  of  miscellaneous,  on  13  articles.  The  average  relative 
prices  of  all  commodities  are  liased  on  2t>0  articles. 

The  table  shows  that  the  group  of  farm  products  reached  the  lowest 
average  in  November  and  the  highest  in  March;  that  of  food,  etc\,  the 
lowest  in  August  and  the  highest  in  January  and  March,  the  relative 
price  being  the  same  in  these  two  months;  that  of  cloths  and  clothing, 
the  lowest  in  January  and  the  highest  in  December;  that  of  fuel  and 
lighting,  the  lowest  in  December  and  the  highest  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary'; that  of  metals  and  implements,  the  lowest  in  December  and 
the  highest  in  April;  that  of  lumber  and  Imilding  materials,  the  lowest 
in  May  and  the  highest  in  November;  that  of  drugs  and  chemicals,  the 
lowest  in  February,  April,  and  December  and  the  highest  in  August; 
that  of  house  furnishing  goods,  the  lowest  in  January  aiid  Feliruary 
and  the  highest  in  Octolxjr,  November,  and  Decem>>er;  while  in  the 
miscellaneous  group  the  lowest  average  was  reached  in  December  and 
tlie  highest  in  May.  All  commodities  combined  reached  the  lowest 
average  of  the  year  in  December  and  the  highest  ui  February. 

The  course  of  prices  during  the  months  of  1903  as  represented  by 
the  260  commodities  is  clearly  shown  in  the  graphic  table  which 
follows: 


Relative  Prices  of  All  Commodities  in  1903. 
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Mmny  students  of  price  Htatistics  desire  to  distinguiuli  between  raw 
commodities  and  manufactured  conunoditie^,  or  those  which  have  been 
prepared  for  consumption  by  the  application  of  manufacturinfr  proc- 
esses and  in  which  manufacturing  labor  forms  a  considerable  pai-t  of 
the  cost.  To  meet  the  wishes  of  this  class  of  rcadci*s,  therefore,  the 
commodities  included  in  this  price  series  have  been  divided  into  the  two 
classes,  raw  and  manufactured,  and  simple  averages  made  for  each 
class.  Of  course,  hard  and  fast  definitions  of  these  classes  can  not  be 
made,  but  the  conmiodities  here  designated  as  niw  may  l>e  said  to  he 
sach  as  are  marketed  in  their  natural  state  and  such  as  have  been  sub- 
jected to  only  a  preliminary  manufacturing  process,  thus  converting 
them  into  a  marketable  condition,  but  not  to  a  suita))le  form  for  final 
consumption,  while  the  commodities  here  designated  •  s  manufac^tured 
arc  such  as  have  l)een  subjected  to  more  than  a  preliminary  fac^tory 
manipulation  and  in  which  the  nuinufactiiring  labor  cost  constitutes  an 
important  element  in  the  price.  In  the  group  designated  as  raw  are 
included  all  farm  products,  beans,  coffee,  e  gs,  milk,  rice,  nutmegs, 
pepper,  tea,  vegetables,  raw  silk,  wool,  coal,  ciude  petroleum,  copper 
ingots,  pig  lead,  pig  iron,  bar  silver,  spelter,  pig  tin,  brimstone,  jute, 
and  rubber — a  total  of  50  articles. 

All  the  other  articles  are  classed  as  manufactured  commodities. 

The  table  follows: 


RELATIVE  PRICJES  OF  RAW  COMMODITIES.  MANUFACTURED    COMMODITIES,  AND  ALL 

COMMODITIES,  IN  1903. 
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The  raw  commodities  reached  the  lowest  average  of  the  year  in 
Noveml)er  and  the  highest  in  January  and  February;  manufactured 
commodities  reached  the  lowest  in  Decem)>er  and  the  highest  in  March. 
The  average  for  raw  commodities  ranged  from  17.2  per  cent  to  33.0  per 
cent  above  the  base  price,  while  the  average  for  manufactured  com- 
modities ranged  from  10.4  per  cent  to  13.1  per  cent  above  the  base 
price. 
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The  f-ounte  of  prices  of  raw  and  manufactured  coaimodilie^  during 
lli(i3  ift  shown  in  the  gTi^>hic  table  which  fcdlow:^: 

Relative  Prices  of  Raw  and  M amufacturcd  CoMMOomES 
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Table  IV. — Base  prices  {average  firr  1890-1899)^  and  average  yearly 
actual  and  relative  prices  of  commodities^  1890  to  1903  ^  payes  3^9  to  367.  — 
Tliis  table  showa  for  each  commodity  the  base  price  (average  price  for 
the  10-year  period,  1890-1899),  the  average  price  for  each  of  the  14 
years  from  1890  to  1903,  and  the  relative  price  for  each  year.  The 
average  price  for  each  year  was  obtained,  as  ha.s  been  explained,  by 
dividing  the  som  of  the  quotations  for  each  year  as  shown  in  Table  I 
by  the  number  of  quotations  for  each  year.  The  average  price  for 
the  10-year  period  1890  to  1899  was  obtained  l)y  dividing  the  sum 
of  the  average  prices  of  the  10  years  by  10.  The  relative  prices 
for  each  year  were  computed  in  the  same  way  as  for  each  month,  as 
explained  in  the  discussion  of  Table  II. 

TMe  V. — Relative  prices  of  commodities^  1890  to  1903^pa4jes  367  to 
379. — ^This  table  is  taken  from  Table  IV  and  shows  the  relative  prices 
of  each  of  the  commodities  included  there.  In  this  table  similar  com- 
modities have  been  grouped  and  the  average  of  the  relative  prices 
shown  for  the  iH>mmodities  in  each  subgroup  and  in  each  of  the  nine 
general  groups.  The  averages  in  all  cases  were  found  by  dividing  the 
sum  of  the  relative  prices  by  the  number  of  conmiodities  in  the  group 
under  consideration,  as  explained  in  the  discussion  of  Table  III. 

The  average  relative  price  of  each  of  the  nine  general  groups  was 
found  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  relative  prices  of  the  different 
descriptions  of  commodities  for  each  year  by  the  number  of  these  com- 
modities or  series  of  quotations  considered  in  that  year.  The  sum  of 
the  relative  prices  in  1890  of  the  commodities  shown  under  the  general 
group,  ^^food,  etc.,''  for  example,  is  5,958.2,  which  amount  divided 
by  53,  the  number  of  different  descriptions  of  commodities  or  series 
of  quotations  considered  that  year,  gives  112.4,  the  average  for  the 
group  *'food,  etc.,"  for  1890.  For  1893  to  1903,  54  commodities  are 
quoted  in  this  group,  and  that  number  is  accordingly  the  divisor  for 
each  of  those  years. 

The  average  relative  price  of  each  of  the  nine  geneml  groups  for 
each  year  of  the  period,  and  the  average  relative  price  of  all  com- 
modities for  each  year,  are  shown  in  the  suumiary  following. 
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In  thiH  table  the  Hvemgo  relative  prices  of  farm  products  are  based 
on  in  articles;  of  food,  etc.,  on  53  articles  from  IHW  to  1892,  and  54 
fnmi  18H8  to  lltOS;  of  cloths  and  clothing,  on  70  articles  in  1890  and 
IWU.  72  in  l«lt2.  78  in  1898  and  1894,  75  in  1895  and  1896,  and  76  from 
1897  to  1903;  of  fuel  and  liRhting,  on  13  articles;  of  metals  and  iraple- 
nionljt,  on  87  artielwi  from  1890  to  1893,  38  in  18^4  and  1895  aod  from 
1899  to  imtS,  and  89  from  1896  to  1898;  of  limtberand  building  mat«- 
riaJH,  on  26  article^  from  1890  to  1894,  and  27  from  1895  to  1903;  of 
drii^  and  chemicalK,  on  9  articlen;  of  bouse  furnishing  goods,  on  14 
iirlicl^N;  and  of  mimiellaiieouB,  on  13  articles.  The  average  relative 
|iri(i<M  of  all  commodit )t>H  are  based  on  251  articles  in  1890  and  1891, 
on  2nH  ill  189»,  on  265  in  1898,  on  256  in  1894,  on  IJ59  in  1895,  on  260 
in  l8tHl  and  from  1899  to  1903,  and  on  261  in  1897  and  1898. 

A  Hludy  of  the  table  hHowh  that  the  group  of  farm  products  reached 
tlui  lowest  Hvi>nigo  in  1896  and  the  highest  in  1902;  that  of  food,  etc., 
th<>  lowest  in  18mi  and  the  highest  in  1891;  that  of  cloths  and  cloth- 
ing, the  lowotit  in  1897  and  the  highest  in  189(1;  that  of  fuel  and  light- 
ing, th(<  lowest  in  1894  and  the  highest  in  1903;  that  of  metals  and 
im])I(<iiii<iitM,  the  lowest  in  1898  and  the  highest  in  1900;  that  of  lumber 
and  building  materials,  the  lowest  in  1897  and  the  highest  in  1903;  that 
of  driigH  and  chemicals,  the  lowest  in  1895  and  the  highest  in  1900;  that 
of  liouHc  furnishing  goods,  the  lowest  in  1897  and  the  highest  in  1903, 
whilo  in  the  niisct^llaneous  group  the  lowest  average  was  reached  in 
1891)  and  the  highest  in  11*02.  The  average  for  all  commodities  com- 
bined was  the  lowest  in  1897  and  the  highest  in  1903.  Of  the  nine 
groups  it  is  seen  that  one  reached  its  lowest  point  in  1894,  one  in 
1895,  three  in  1896,  three  in  1897,  and  one  in  1898.  The  highest 
point  was  reached  by  one  group  in  1890,  by  one  in  1891,  by  two  in 
1900,  by  two  in  1902,*  and  by  three  in  1908. 


OOUB8X    OK   WHOLESALE   PBI0E8,  1890-  TO   1903, 


240 


Tbe  average  relative  prices  of  the  25U  eotiimoditieu  for  which  quota- 
tions were  secured  for  the  entire  period  involved  do  not  differ  materi- 
ally from  the  averaf^  relative  prices  of  all  commodities  shown  in 
the  above  tahle.  Eliminating  the  commodities  for  which  quotatioDH 
could  be  secured  for  only  a  portion  of  tbe  period,  we  find  that  the 
average  relative  prices  of  the  250  commodities  remaining  wais  112.!)  in 
1890, 111.7  in  1891,  106.0  in  1892,  105.4  in  1893,  96.9  in  1894,  93.5  in 
1895,  90.3  in  1896,  89.6  in  1897,  93.2  in  1898,  101.4  in  1899,  110.1  in 
1900,  108.8  in  1901,  112.K  in  1902,  and  113.7  in  1903. 

The  coaree  of  wholesale  prices  during  the  14  years  18iM)  to  1903,  as 
represented  by  ali  commodities  considered,  is  shown  in  the  granhio 
table  which  follows: 

Relative  Prices  of  All  COMmoDmes,  1890  to  1903. 
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In  the  table  which  follows,  all  commodities  under  consideration  have 
been  divided  into  two  classes  or  groups.  The  50  articles  which  are 
included  in  the  group  of  raw  commodities  are  shown  on  page  245.  All 
the  other  articles  are  classed  as  manufactured  commodities. 

RELATIVE  PRICES  OF    RAW  COMMODITIES,   MANUFACTURED  COMMODITIES,  AND   ALL 

COMMODITIES,  1890  to  1908. 

[Average  price  for  1890^1899=100.] 


Year. 

Raw 
commod- 
ities. 

Manufac- 
tured 

commod- 
ities. 

All  com- 
moditicH. 

1890    

116.0 

116.8 

107.9 

104.4 

98.2 

91.7 

81.0 

87.6 

94.0 

106.9 

in.9 
in.  4 

122.4 
122.7 

112.8 

110.6 

106.6 

106.9 

96.8 

94.0 

9L9 

90.1 

98.8 

100l7 

110.2 

107.8 

110.6 

11L5 

112.9 

1891 

111.7 

1892 

106.1 

1898 

106.6 

1894 

96.1 

1896 

98.6 

1896 

90.4 

1897 

89.7 

1898 

93.4 

1899 

101.7 

1900 

110.5 

1901 

108'.  6 

1902 

112.9 

1908 

118.6 

In '1890  and  1891,  when  prices  in  general  were  high,  the  raw  com- 
modities were  higher  than  the  manufactured,  and  remained  so  until 
1893,  when  prices  of  i*aw  commodities  declined  and  manufactured  com- 
modities were  slightly  above  the  prices  of  1892.  From  1894  to  1896 
there  was  a  marked  decline  in  both  groups,  the  raw  being  lower  than 
the  manufactured  in  each  of  these  years.  In  1897  raw  advanced  and 
manufactured  declined.  From  1898  to  1900  there  was  a  decided 
advance  in  both  groups  each  year,  raw  advancing  to  a  higher  point 
than  manufactured.  In  1901  there  was  a  very  slight  decline  in  raw 
and  a  more  marked  decline  in  manufactured.  In  1902  both  raw  and 
manufactured  commodities  made  a  decided  advance.  In  1903  raw 
commodities  advanced  to  a  point  beyond  the  highest  point  previously 
reached  in  the  14  years  under  consideration,  and  manufactured  com- 
modities advanced  to  a  level  only  exceeded  by  that  of  one  year — 1890. 

For  the  14  years  included  in  this  table,  with  the  single  exception  of 
1893,  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  years  of  high  prices  raw  com- 
modities were  higher  than  manufactured,  and  during  the  years  of  low 
prices,  with  the  exception  of  1898,  raw  were  lower  than  manu&ctured. 
This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  graphic  table  which  follows: 


OOUB8S   OF   WBOLBBALT.   I>RIOEH,  IRRO   TO   1IH». 


Relative  Prices  of  Raw  and  Manufactured  Commodities, 
ISM  TO  IMS. 
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The  following  table  shows  for  each  of  the  nine  general  groups  the 
relative  prices  of  1903  compared  with  the  average  for  1890  to  1899. 
Only  the  260  commodities  for  which  quotations  were  secured  for  the 
whole  period  of  14  years  have  been  included.  The  average  price 
for  1890  to  1899  is  in  every  case  the  base  or  100  per  cent.  It  should 
be  kept  in  mind  in  using  this  table  that  the  comparison  is  between  the 
prices  for  1903  and  the  average  prices  for  the  base  period. 

RELATIVE  PRICES.  1908  COMPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899. 
[For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I,  page  270  et  seq.] 

Farm  products,  16  artidet. 


Article. 


PBICR  INCHKAjBKD. 

Cattle:  steers,  choice  to  extra 

Wheat:  contract  grades,  cash 

Cattle:  steers,  good  to  choice 

Hay:  timothy.  No.  1 

Com:  No.  2,  cash 

Barley:  by  sample 

Hides:  green,  salted,  packers,  heavy  na 

tive  steers 

Oats:  cash 

Hogs:  light 

Hogs:  heavy 


Rela- 
tive 

price, 
1908. 


104.7 
105.1 
106.9 
119.2 
121.1 
121.2 

124.8 
131.7 
187.0 
137.3 


Article. 


PBICR  INCH  EABRD— concluded 

Cotton:  upland,  middling 

Hops:  New  York  Sute,  cnolce 

PBICR  DECBKASRD. 

Sheep:  native 

Sheep:  Western , 

Rye:  No.  2,  cash 

Flaxseed:  No.  1 

Average  for  farm  products . . , 


Rela- 
tive 

price, 
1908. 


144.7 
ISO.  6 


98.7 
98.0 
97.6 
M.1 


118.8 


Food,  etc.,  55  ariidet. 


PBICR  INCBRASRD. 

Bread:  loaf  (Washington  market) 

Flour:  wheat,  spring  patents 

Rice:  domestic,  choice 

Bread:  loaf,  homemade  (N.  Y.  market) . 

Bread:  loaf,  Vienna  (N.  Y.  market) 

Meat:  beef,  fresh,  native  sides 

Salt:  Ashton's 

Butter:  creamerv, extra (N.  Y. market). 

Vegetables,  fresn:  onions 

Fisn:  cod,  dry,  bank,  large 

Vegetables,  fresh:  potatoes,  Burbank. . . 
Butter:  creamery,  Elgin  (Elgin  market) 

Butter:  dairy.  New  York  State 

Fish:  salmon,  canned 

Molasses:  New  Orleans,    open    ketUe, 

prime 

Bread:  crackers,  Boston  X 

Milk:  fresh 

Meat:  beef,  salt,  extra  mess 

Meat:  beef,  salt,  hams.  Western 

Tallow 

Flour:  buckwheat 

Eggs:  new-laid,  fancy,  near-by 

Cheese:  New  York  State,  full  cream 

Fish:  mackerel,  salt,  large  No.  8s 

Meal:  com,  fine  white 

Meal:  com,  fine  yellow 

Fruit:  currants,  in  barrels 

Meat:  hams,  smoked 

Lard:  prime  oontiact 


100.5 
100.8 
100.9 
101.0 
101.0 
101.7 
102.0 
104.7 
104.9 
105.0 
105.2 
106.1 
106.2 
110.0 

112.5 
112.6 
112.9 
118.1 
117.2 
117.2 
119.5 
128.2 
128.8 
128.5 
128.7 
125.7 

\.l 

184.1 


It 


PBICR  INCBBASRD— <x>ncluded. 

Beans:  medium,  choice 

Meat:  bacon,  short  clear  sides 

Meat:  bacon,  short  rib  sides 

Meat:  pork,  salt,  mess,  old  to  new 

Fish:  herring,  shore,  round 

Spices:  pepper,  Singapore 

PBICB  DBCBBA8RD. 

Meat:  mutton,  dreised 

Sugar:  granulated 

Fruit:  raisins,  California,  London  layer 

Sugar:  96<^  centrifugal 

Sugar  89^  fair  refining 

Flonr:  rye 

Flour  wheat,  winter  straights 

Starch:  pure  com 

Bread:  crackers,  soda 

Vinegar:  cider.  Monarch 

Salt:  American 

Frait:  apple8,sun-dried.  Southern,  sliced 

Tea:  Formosa,  fine 

Fruit:  apples,  evaporated,  choice 

Spices:  nutmegs 

Fruit:  prunes,  California,  in  boxes 

Soda;  bicarbonate  of,  American 

Coffee:  Rio  No.  7 

Average  for  food,  etc 


185.5 
142.1 
148.0 
148.1 
15L7 
172.1 


9a.7 
98.2 
98.8 
96wl 
t5.0 
M.9 
96w4 
92.6 
90.0 
88.0 
87.8 
88.9 
80.9 
72.1 
<6.6 
62.1 
61.7 
42.6 


106.6 


COtTBSS  OV  WfiOLBSALK  PHI0£8,  1890  TO  1903. 
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RELATIVB  PRICES.  1908  COMPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899— ConUnued. 

*   (For  »  more  detailed  deiieription  of  the  articlee  Me  Table  I,  page  270  et  aeq.] 

Clotha  and  eloiktng,  70  arUdea. 


Article. 


nucs  ixcmsAtBD. 


Qtmhamr  Lancaster 

Underwear  shirte  and  drawers,  white, 

all  wool,  f nll-fashloDed,  IS-^nge 

Women'!  aren  goods:  cashmere,  cotton 

warp,  27-inch,  Hamilton 

Women's  dress  goods:  alpaca,  cotton 

wan>,  22-tnch,  Hamilton 

Sbeetings:  brown,  4-4,  Stark  A.  A.  («) .. 
Wool:  Onlo,medlom  fleece  (land  f-grade) 

sooored 


Shirtlnga:  bleached,  4-4,  Wamsutto'*^^? 


8flk:imw,  Japan,  fllatnres 

Sheetings:  bleached,  10-1,  Wamsutta  8.T. 
Orerooatlngs:  chinchilla,  B-rough,  all 

wool 

Ginghams:  Amoskeag 

Shirtings:  bleachedT?--!.  Lonsdale 

GDCton  flannels:  2|  yards  to  the  pound. . . 

Tickings:  Amoskeag  A.  C.  A 

Bsgs:  ^boshel,  Amoekeaff 

Leather  wax  calf,  80  to40  poonds  to  the 

docen.B  grade 

Shirtings:  bleached,  4-4,   Fruit  of  the 

Loom 

Mlk:  raw,  ItalUn,  claasfeal 

Shawls:  standard,  all  wool,  72  x  144  inch, 

42K>unce,  made  of  high-crade  wool 

Shirtings:  bleached,  4-4,  Hope 

I)mims:  Amoskeag 

Carpets:  ingrain,  2-pl7,  Lowell 

brluings:  brown,  I%pperell 

Boots  and  shoes:  women's  sulid  grain 

•hoea,  leather,  poliiih  or  polka 

Osrpets:  BmsselA,  &-frame,  Bigelow 

8beeCtaigs:  brown,  4-4,  Pepperell  R 

SheetingB:  brown,  4-4,  Indian  Head 

Saitinga:  indigo  blue,  all  wool.  64-inch, 

14-oimce.  Middlesex  standard 

Osrpets:  Wilton,  6-frame,  Bigelow 

Cotton  flannels:  tk  jards  to  the  pound  . . 
GuCtoo  yams:  carded, white,  mule-spun. 

Northern,  cones,  2Z1 

Blankets:  11-4,  5  pounds  to  the  pair,  all 

wool 

Broadcloths:  first  quality,  black,  54-inch, 

made  from  XXX  wool 

Women's  dress  goods:  cashmere,  cotton 

warp,  9-twfll,  4-4.  AUantic  Mills  F 

Leather  aole.oak 

DrilUnga:  SO-bich.  Stark  A 

Saltings:  indigo  blue,  all  wooL  KHmnce. 
Boots  and  shoes:  men's  split  boots,  kip 

top.  16-inch,  ft  double  sole  (^) 

Print  doChs:  28-inch.  64x64 

Blankets:  11-4, 5  pounds  to  the  pair,  cot- 
ton warp,  all-wool  filling 


100.3 

100.4 

101.2 

101.5 
101.9 

102.1 

102.7 

102.9 
108.0 

lOS.l 
108.2 
108.9 
104.1 
104.1 
101.2 

105.4 

105.4 
106.8 

107.0 
107.1 
106.0 
106.1 
106.2 

108.6 
108.7 
108.7 
108.8 

108.8 
108.9 
109.4 

109.5 

110.1 

110.8 

110.5 
111.8 
111.5 
112. 6 

113.1 
118.8 

114.2 


ArUcle. 


PRICK  INCHBASRD— concluded. 

Flannels:  white,  4-4.  Ballard  Vale  No.  8 . 

Leather:  harness,  oak 

Women's  dress  goods:  cashmere,  all  wool, 
10-11  twill,  38-inch,  AthinUc  Mills  J.... 

Women's  dress  goods:  Franklin  sack- 
ings, 64 

Sheetings:  brown,  4-4,  Atlantic  A 

Worsted  yams:  2-40s,  Australian  fine 

Sheetings:  bleached.  10-4,  Atlantic 

Cotton  yams:  carded,  white,  mule-spun, 
Northern,  cones,  10/1 

Leather:  sole,  hemlock. nonacid, Buenos 
Ayres,  middle  weights,  1st  quality 

Overcoatings:  beaver,  Moscow,  all  wool, 
black 

Horse  blankets:  6  pounds  each,  all  wool. 

Blankets:  11-4,  5  pounds  to  the  pair,  cot- 
ton warp,  cotton  and  wool  filling 

Wool:  Ohio,  fine  fieece  (X  and  XX 
grade),  scoured 

Cotton  thread:  6-cord,  200yard  spools. 
J.  A  P.  Coats 

Worsted  yams:  2-40B.  XXX  or  its  equiv- 
alent in  quality,  white,  in  skeins  K) . . . 

Sheetings:  bleached,  10-4,  Pepperell 

PBICR  DRCRRASRD. 

Boots  and  shoes:  men's  calf  bal.  shoes, 
Goodyear  welt,  dongola  top 

Linen  thread:  8-cord.  200-yard  spools, 
Barbour 

Women's  dress  goods:  cashmere,  cotton 
warp,  22-inch,  Hamilton 

Shirtinss:  bleached.  4-4,  New  York  Mills. 

linen  shoe  thread:  lOs,  Barbour 

Underwear:  shirts  and  drawers,  white, 
merino,  full-fashioned,  52  per  cent 
wool,  48  per  cent  cotton.  24-gauge  (ft) . . 

Overcoatings:  covert  cloth,  lightweight, 
staple  goods 

Boots  and  shoes:  men's  brogans,  split . . . 

Overcnatinsrs:  chinchilla,  cotton  warp, 
C.  C.  graoe 

Calico:  Cocheco  prints 

Hosiery:  men's  cotton  half  hose,  seam- 
less, standard  quality,  84  needles 

Boots  and  shoes:  men's  vici  kid  shoes, 
Goodyear  welt 

Hosiery:  women's  cotton  hose,  seam- 
less, fast  black,  26  to  28  ounce,  160  to 
176  needles 

Hosiery:  men's  cotton  half  hose,  seam- 
less, fast  black,  20  to  22  ounce,  160 
needles 


Rela- 
tive 

price, 
1903. 


114.8 
114.8 

114.8 

114.5 
115.0 
115.6 
115.7 

116.2 

116.9 

117.8 
117.8 

117.9 

118.5 

120.1 

120.4 
120.8 


98.9 

98.2 

97.8 
97.0 
96.7 

95.4 

94.0 
98.5 

92.8 
91.1 

90.0 

87.0 

86.8 

82.1 


A versge  for  cloths  and  clothing . . . '      106. 3 

i 


«In  1902  and  1908  quotations  are  for  Massachusetts  Mills,  Flying  Horse  brand. 

b  In  1908,  russet  bound  top,  17-lnch.  1  double  sole. 

cln  1902  and  1903 designated  us  XXXX. 

tf  In  1906, 60  per  cent  wool,  40  per  cent  cotton. 
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RELATIVE  PRICES.  1908  COMPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  lK90-lX99-Contiiiued. 

[For  a  more  detailed  desciiption  of  the  artieleN  see  Table  I,  pajre  270  et  aeq.J 

Pud  and  ligkUng,  IS  artides. 


PBXCV  imcrkajbrd. 

Coal:  anthracite,  broken 

Coal:  anthracite,  stove 

Candles:  adamantine,  6b,  14-4>unre 

Petroleum:  reflned,  for  export 

Coal:  anthracite,  chestnut 

Coal:  anthracite,  c«K 

Coal :  bituminous,  Pittsburg  ( Youghiogh 

eny) 

Petroleum:  refined,  150^  fire  test.  w.  w . . . 
Coal:  bituminovs,  Georges  Creek  (f.o.b.. 

New  York  Harbor) 


126.2 

127.1 

127.4 

182.6 

134.2 

1S4.8 

143.9 

153.1 

161.8 

PBICB  INCRKASKD— concluded. 

Coke:  ConnellsviUe,  furnace 

Petroleum:  crude 

Coal:  bituminous.    Georges   Creek    (at 
mine) 

PBICB  DBCBBA8BD. 

Matches:  parlor,  domestic 

Average  for  fuel  and  lighting 


171.6 
174.6 

209.6 


86.4 


149.8 


MelaU  and  implements,  56  arUdet. 


PBICB  SAMB  AS  BA8B. 

Saws;  crosscut,  Diaston 

Trowels:  M.  C.  O.,  brick,  10|-inch 

PBICB  INCBBA8BD. 

Shovels:  Ames  No.  2 

Copper  wire:  bare 

Steel  rails 

Azes:M.  CO.,  Yankee 

Lead  pipe 

Barb  wire:  galvanized 

Locks:  common  mortise 

Copner:  ingot,  lake 

Lead:  pig 

Zinc:  sheet 

Quicksilver 

Copper:  sheet,  hot-rolled  (base  siies) . . . 

Planes:  Bailey  Na  6 

Nails:  cut,  8-penny,  fence  and  common. 

Bar  iron:  beet  reflned,  from  store  (Phila- 
delphia market)  

Bar  iron:  best  refined,  from  mill  (Pitts- 
burg market)  .*. 


100.0 

100.0 

102.0 

102.8 

107.4 

107.6 

107.8 

108.4 

110.2 

110.9 

112.8 

113.8 

118.4 

116.6 

116.7 

120.2 

122.0 

122.1 

PBICB  IlfCBBABBD— <X>ncloded. 

Files:  8-inch  mill  bastard 

Spelter:  Western 

Butts:loosejoint,  cast,  3x8  inch 

Hammers:  Maydole  No.  U 

Steel  billets 

Doorknobs:  steel,  bronse  plated 

Vises:  solid  box,  60-lb 

Pig  iron:  foundry  No.  1 

Pig  iron :  Bessemer 

Angen:  extra,  f-inch 

Pig  Iron:  my  forge.  Southern,  coke 

Pig  iron:  foundry  No.  2 

Chisels:  extra,  socket  firmer,  1-inch 

Tin:  pig 

PBICB  DBCBBASBD. 

Saws: hand,  Diaston  No.7 

Nails:  wire,  8-penny,  fence  and  common . 

Silver:  bar,  fine 

Wood  screws:  1-inch,  No.  10,  flat  head  ... 

Average  for  metals  and  implements 


122.1 
128.6 
126.6 
129.0 
129.7 
182.6 
182.7 
184.6 
137.7 
143.7 
146.4 
146.6 
147.8 
163.4 


98.6 
96.0 
72.4 
72.4 


117.7 


Lumber  and  buikUng  wuUeHalt^  t6  orUdeM. 


PBICB  XMCBBASBD. 

Cement:  Rosendale 

Brick:  common  domestic 

Carbonate  of  lead:  American,  in  oil — 

Pine:  yellow 

Oxide  of  sine 

Window  glass:  American,  single,  thirds, 

6x8tol0xl6inch 

Maple:  hard 

Oak :  white,  plain 

Window  glass:  American.  Mngle,  flnt^ 

6x8to  10x16 inch  

Shingles:  white  pine 

Spruce 

Oak:  white,  quartered 

Tar 

Pine:  white,  boards.  No.  2  bam 

Hemlock 

Beain:  good,  strained 


100.8 
106.2 
106.6 
118.7 
116.8 

118.7 
119.6 
119.8 

122.7 
126.1 
133.7 
189.3 
139.4 
140.3 
140.4 
168.9 


PBICB  DfCBiUBBO— cooclnded. 

Doors:  pine 

Poplar 

Turpentine:  spirits  of 

Pine:  white,  boards,  oppen 

PBICB  DBCBBABBD. 

Ume:  common 

Linseed  oil:  raw 

Shingles:  cypress 

Putty 

Plate  glaai:  poliabed,  misllTered,  area  6 

to  10  square  feet 

Plate  glass:  polished,  unsilvered.  area  3 

to  6  square  feet 

Average  for  Inmber  and  building 
materials 


168.2 
16tt.8 
171.0 
171.8 


M.5 
91.9 
•1.0 
88.2 

88.1 

72.8 


122.2 
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RELATIVE  PRICES,  1908  CX)MPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-t899-Coiicluded. 

[For  »  more  d«}alled  description  of  the  articles  nee  Table  I,  ^age  270  et  seq.] 

Dngt  and  diemtealit  9  arUdea. 


Article. 

R<da- 

tive 

price, 

1908. 

Article. 

Rela- 
tive 

price, 
1903. 

rUCK  IKCBKASKD. 

Qnlnine:  American 

102.6 
108.4 
108.6 
106.9 
107.9 
180.6 
142.7 

PRICK  iNCRKA8Bi>— concluded. 
Mnriatic  add:  20° 

153.8 

'f Wcerin:  refined 

PRICE  DBCBKASRD. 

Alcohol:  wood,  refined,  95  per  cent 

Average  for  dniga  and  chemicals  . . 

Alumr  lump rr,... 

AkinKol*  ffmin.  M  ner  cent r  r  r  r . . . . . 

RrimtiTn^*  crnde.  eecondii 

62.0 

rbtkintn*  v^^fvivftl    Ifi  l^UM 

Salpbule  add:  68*> 

112,6 

JBoutefumUhing  goods,  U  artietet. 


rmtcm  m  cbbabsd. 

Title  cutlery:  knlTei  and  forka,  coco- 
bok)  handles 

Esrthenware:  teacaps  and  aaaceis, 
white  franite 

Wooden  ware:  taba.oak-irndned 

Poraitore:  ti^ilcs,  kitchen 

tflswware:  pitchen.  f-fallon,  common. 

bfthenware:  plates,  white  granite  — 

Fnraitore:  bedroom  seta,  ash 

Ksrtbcnware:  plates,  eream-colored — 
pails,  oak-grained 


107.3 

107.4 

107.6 

106.1 

U0.6 

111.4 

115.3 

116.4 

122.2 

PRICB  INCRBASED— concluded. 

Glassware:  nappies,  4-inch 

Furniture:  chain,  bedroom,  maple . 
Furniture:  chairs,  kitchen 


PRICK  DRCREASED. 


Glassware:  tumblers,  i-pint,  common. 
Table  cutlery:  carvers,  stag  handles.. 


125.0 
127.8 
180.7 


99.5 
93.8 


Average  for  house  furnishing  goods. '     113. 0 


MiaedUmcout,  IS  arHdet. 


PBICB  IlfCRRABRD. 

Malt*  Western  made 

Proof  spirits 

Tiibscco:  smoking,  granulated.  Seal  of 

North  Carolina 

Robber:  Para  Island 

Tobaeoo:  plog.  Honeshoe 

doap:  castile,  mottled,  pure 

OonoQ-aeed  meal 

Rope:  manila 

8tucb:  laondry 


108.1 

111.4 

112.0 

113.1 

118.6 

115.6 

121.6 

122.7 

123.9 

PRICE  INCREASED — COncludcd. 

Jute:  raw 

Cotton-wed  oil:  summer  yellow,  prime. 


PRICE  DErRKAMED. 


Paper:  wrapping,  manlhi. 
Paper:  news 


Average  for  nilMcellttneoufl 


129. 2 
130.7 


95.1 
84.  G 


113.6 


The  farm  products  group  was  18.8  per  cent  higher  in  1903  than  the 
average  price  for  the  ten  years,  1890  to  1899,  only  4  of  the  1(>  articles 
being  lower  in  1903  than  the  average  price  for  1890  to  1899. 

The  1903  price,  compared  with  the  average  price  for  1890  to  1899, 
shows  hops  to  be  69.6  per  cent  above;  cotton,  44.7  per  cent  alK)ve; 
heavy  hogs,  37.3  per  cent  above;  light  hogs,  37  per  cent  above;  oats, 
31.7  per  cent  above;  hides,  24.8  per  cent  a})ove;  barley,  21.2  per 
cent  above;  com,  21.1  per  cent  above,  etc.  Flaxseed  in  1903  was  5.9 
per  cent  below  the  average  price  for  1890  to  1899;  rye,  2.5  per  cent 
below;  sheep,  Western,  2  per  cent  below,  and  sheep,  native,  1.3  |>er 
cent  below. 
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CoDsidering  the  articles  shown  in  this  table,  it  is  seen  that  the  food 
group  was  6.6  per  cent  higher  in  1903  than  the  average  price  for  1890 
to  1899.  Thirty-five  of  the  63  articles  considered  in  this  table  were 
higher  and  18  lower  than  the  average  price  for  1890  to  1899. 

In  1903  pepper  was  72.1  per  cent  above  the  average  price  for  1890 
to  1899;  herring,  51.7  per  cent  above;  mess  pork,  43.1  per  cent 
above;  bacon,  short  rib  sides,  43  per  cent  above;  bacon,  short  clear 
sides,  42.1  per  cent  above;  beans,  36.5  per  cent  above;  lard,  34.1 
per  cent  above;  smoked  hams,  29.2  per  cent  above;  currants, 
26.9  per  cent  above;  yellow  corn  meal,  25.7  per  c«nt  above;  white 
corn  meal,  23.7  per  cent  above;  mackerel,  23.5  per  cent  above,  etc. 
Coffee  was  57.4  per  cent  below  the  average  price  for  1890  to  1899; 
winter  wheat  flour,  6.6  per  cent  below;  granulated  sugar,  1.8  per  cent 
below,  etc. 

Of  the  70  articles  considered  in  the  cloths  and  clothing  group  56 
were  in  1903  above  and  14  below  the  average  price  for  1890  to  1899. 

In  1903  bleached  sheetings,  10-4,  Pepperell,  were  20.8  per  cent  above 
the  average  price  for  1890  to  1899;  worsted  yams,  XXX,  were  20.4 
per  cent  above;  cotton  thread,  20.1  per  cent  above;  Ohio  fine  fleece 
wool,  18.5  per  cent  above,  etc. 

Men's  hose,  160  needles,  were  17.9  per  cent  below  the  average  pri<'e 
for  1890  to  1899;  women's  hosiery,  160  to  176  needles,  13.2  per  cent 
below;  men's  vici  kid  shoes,  13  per  cent  below,  etc. 

Of  the  13  articles  included  in  the  fuel  and  lighting  group  in  1908, 
only  one  article,  matches,  was  below  the  average  price  for  1890  to 
1899.  The  average  price  for  the  group  was  49.3  per  cent  above  the 
average  for  1890  to  1899. 

Georges  Creek  coal  at  the  mine  was  169.6  per  cent  above  the  average 
price  for  1890  to  1899;  this  relative  price  is  based  on  the  op)en 
market  price  of  the  coal.  Ciiide  petroleum  was  74.5  per  cent  above 
the  average  price  for  1890  to  1899.  The  contract  price  of  Connells- 
ville  coke  was  71.5  per  cent  above  the  average  price  for  1890  to  1899. 
Georges  Creek  bituminous  coal,  f.  o.  b.  New  York  Harbor,  was  61.8 
per  cent  above  the  average  price  for  1890  to  1899;  150°  refined 
petroleum,  53.1  per  cent  above;  Pittsburg  bituminous  coal,  43.9  per 
cent  above;  anthracite  coal,  egg  size,  34.3  per  cent  above;  chestnut 
size,  34.2  per  cent  above,  etc. 

Thirty -six  articles  are  considered  in  the  metals  and  implements  group. 
Two  were  the  same  price  in  1903,  80  were  above,  and  4  were  below 
the  average  price  for  1890  to  1899.  Pig  tin  was  53.4  per  cent  above  the 
average  for  1890  to  1899;  chisels,  47.8  per  cent  above;  pig  iron,  foundry 
No.  2,  46.6  per  cent  above;  gray  forge,  Southern,  46.4  per  cent  above; 
Bessemer,  37.7  per  cent  above;  foundry  No.  1,  34.5  per  cent  above; 
steel  billets  29.7  per  cent  above,  etc. 
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Wood  screws  and  bar  silver  were  each  aT.t!  per  cent  l»elow  the  a^-er- 
age  for  1890  to  1899;  wire  iiaiit*  were  4  per  cent  Iwlow,  nnd  Disston 
No.  7  hftod  saws,  1.4  per  cent  below. 

Of  the  36  articles  considered  in  the  lumber  and  building  materials 
group,  30  were  above  and  6  were  below  tlie  average  price  for  1S90  to 
1899.  White  pine  boards,  uppers,  were  71.8  percent  above  the  aver- 
age price  for  1890  to  1899;  spirits  of  turpentine,  71  per  eent  slK>ve; 
I»pUr,  58.8  per  cent  above;  pine  doors,  58.2  per  cent  above,  etc. 
Plate  glass,  area  3  to  5  square  feet,  was  27.7  per  cent  below  the  averse 
price  for  1890  to  1899;  plate  glaao,  area  5  to  10  square  feet,  16,9  per 
cent  below;  pnttj,  10.8  per  cent  below,  etc, 

Kine  articles  are  included  in  the  group  of  drugs  and  chemicals,  and 
only  one,  wood  alcohol,  shows  the  1903  price  lower  than  the  average 
price  for  1890  to  1899. 

Of  the  14  articles  in  the  gTX)up  of  house  furnishing  goods,  the  1903 
price  of  12  articles  was  above  the  average  price  for  1890  to  1899,  and 
the  price  of  2  articles  was  below  that  average. 

Thirteen  articlee  are  included  in  the  miscellaneous  group,  and  prices 
of  only  3  of  that  number  were  in  1903  below  the  average  price  for  1890 
to  1899. 

llie  facts  presented  in  the  foregoing  table  are  summarized  in  the  fol- 
lowing, which  shows  the  changes  in  prices  of  articles  in  each  group, 
(■lassified  by  per  cent  of  change: 


Prip 

ln.™a»d. 

Hrloi-d 

<Te«od. 

GmuiH. 

clw. 

Tr 

100 

i& 

,.^ 

10  per 

!>"'. 

Ihsn 
(.■ent. 

Mper  '■;;■;' 

70 
IS 

a 

* 

i 

i! 

i 

1 

6 

i 

Lumbtr  and  balldlna  nute- 

...... 

4 

^ 

s 

«( 

BooNtainUllincgood. 

f 

1 

IM 

1 

u 

" 

" 

30 

IS 

It  is  seen  in  the  above  comparison  of  the  prices  of  1903  with  the 
avenge  for  1890  to  1899  that  of  the  16  articles  in  the  farm  products 
group,  13  show  an  increase  and  4  a  decrease;  of  the  53  in  the  food,  etc., 
group,  36  show  an  increase  and  18  a  decrease;  of  the  70  in  the  cloths 
and  clothing  group,  56  show  an  increase  and  14  show  a  decrease;  of 
the  13  in  the  fuel  and  lighting  group,  13  show  an  incrim^e  iinil  I  a 
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decrea.se;  of  the  3H  in  the  metals  and  implements  group,  30  show  an 
increase,  2  show  the  same  price  as  the  average  for  the  base  period,  and 
4  show  a  decrease;  of  the  26  in  the  lumber  and  building  materials 
group,  20  show  an  increase  and  6  a  decrease;  of  the  9  in  the  drugs  and 
chemicals  group,  8  show  an  increase  and  1  a  decrease;  of  the  14  in  the 
house  furnishing  goods  group,  12  show  an  increase  and  2  a  decrease; 
of  the  13  in  the  miscellaneous  group,  11  show  an  increase  and  2  a 
decrease.  Of  the  260  commodities,  for  which  prices  were  secured  for 
the  whole  period  from  1890  to  1903,  196  show  an  increase,  2  show  the 
same  price  as  the  average  for  the  base  period,  and  52  show  a  decrease. 

The  number  of  articles  according  to  classified  per  cents  of  increase 
and  decrease  is  also  shown  in  this  table.  Of  the  196  commodities  that 
showed  an  increase  in  1903  over  the  average  for  1890  to  1899,  66 
advanced  less  than  10  per  cent,  72  advanced  from  10  to  25  per  cent, 
43  advanced  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  14  advanced  from  50  to  100  per 
cent,  and  1  advanced  100  per  cent  or  more.  Of  the  52  commodities 
which  showed  a  decrease,  30  decreased  less  than  10  per  cent,  13 
decreased  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  8  decreased  from  25  to  50  per  cent, 
and  1  decreased  50  per  cent  or  more. 

The  number  and  per  cent  of  ai'ticles  which  showed  each  specified 
increase  or  decrease  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  ARTICLES,  BT  CLASSIFIED  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR 
DECREASE.  1908.  COMPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899. 


Number 

of 
arUdee. 

Percent 

of 
articles. 

Nomber 

of 
articles. 

Percent 

of 
articles. 

Price  increaaed: 

100  per  cent  or  more 

60  to  100  Der  cent 

1 

14 
48 
72 

0.4 

6.6 

17.2 

28.8 

28.4 

Price  decreased: 

Lenthan  10  per  cent 

10  to  26  ner  cen  t 

80 
18 

8 
1 

12.0 
5.2 

25  to  fiO  ner  cent 

26  to  60  per  cent 

8.2 

10  to  25  ner  cent 

60  per  cent  or  more 

Total 

.4 

Lenthan  10  per  cent 

Total 

196 

78.4 

62 

30.8 

Grand  total 

Price  Hune  as  base 

2 

.8 

260 

100.0 

Of  the  250  articles  for  which  prices  were  secured  for  the  whole 
period  from  1890  to  1903,  it  is  seen  that  196,  or  78.4  per  cent,  show 
an  increase  in  price;  2  articles,  or  0.8  per  cent,  show  the  same  price  as 
the  average  for  the  base  period,  and  52  articles,  or  20.8  per  cent,  show 
a  decrease  in  price  in  1903,  as  compared  with  the  average  price  for  the 
base  period. 

Of  the  260  conmiodities  considered  in  this  compilation  of  prices,  the 
average  price  of  139  commodities  was  higher  in  1903  than  in  1902,  the 
averages  price  of  25  was  the  same  in  1903  as  in  1902,  and  the  average 
price  of  90  was  lower  in  1903  than  in  1902. 
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To  assist  in  makinf;  easy  a  comparison  of  1903  prices  of  the  general 
fTOupe  and  of  all  commodities  with  prices  of  the  other  years,  the  fol- 
kiwin|if  table  has  been  prepared,  showing  the  per  cent  of  increase  of 
1903  prices  over  the  prices  of  each  year  from  1890  to  1903. 


„^ 

Per  cent  o(im.rea«.i„l'..l,.vc.- 

ma. 

1M1.  [  ItfXL 

IMS. 

18W. 

INS.   ime. 

1W7. 

im. 

im 

l™. 

IWI.  1 IWJ. 

OeibModdMbliwl 

8.0 

■li 

S.3 
1.J 
&0 

:J:S 

3.» 

9  A 

W.1 

21 

1.3 

ei!« 

».7 

17.* 

SI 

fil.7 

SI 

■13.1 
W.0 

23,6 
38.1 

i'.e 

22.9 

;|:5 

1B.3 

^1 

n.i 

.f, 

«.5 
3.6 

l.fl 

a 

SI 

4.6 

n.z 

BnnH    (DrnUiins 

atajzi!!. 

■T 

n.i 

net 

•• 

.,, 

7,1 

,.« 

i8.a 

21.4 

25.7  Ufi.G 

.„.. 

ji.; 

., 

..,,    ,. 

From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  the  group  farm  products  in  1903  was 
8  per  cent  higher  than  in  1890,  2.2  per  cent  lower  than  in  1891,  G.-k 
per  cent  higher  than  in  1892,  10.1  per  cent  higher  than  in  1893,  23.9 
per  cent  higher  than  in  1894,  27.3  per  cent  higher  than  in  1895, 
51,7  per  cent  higher  than  in  1896,  39.4  per  cent  liighcr  than  in  1897, 
23.6  per  cent  higher  than  in  1898,  18.8  per  cent  higher  thiin  in 
1899,  8.6  per  cent  higher  than  in  1900,  1.6  per  cent  Iiigher  than  in 
1901,  and  9  per  cent  lower  than  in  1902. 

The  average  for  all  commodities  combined  in  1903  was  0.6  per 
cent  higher  than  in  1890,  1.7  per  cent  higher  than  in  1891,  7.1  per 
cent  higher  than  in  1892,  7.6  per  cent  higher  than  in  1893,  18.2 
per  cent  higher  than  in  1894,  21.4  per  c«nt  higher  than  in  1895,  25.7 
per  cent  higher  than  in  1896,  26.6  per  cent  higher  than  in  1897, 
21.6  per  cent  higher  than  in  1898,  11.7  per  cent  higher  thiui  in  1899, 
3.8  per  cent  higher  than  in  1900,  4.7  per  cent  higher  than  in  1901, 
and  0.6  per  cent  higher  than  in  1902. 

Id  the  following  table  the  December,  1903,  relative  price  i.s  com- 
pared with  the  average  for  1890  to  1899.  The  average  price  for  1890 
to  1899  i«  in  every  case  the  base  or  100  per  cent.  Only  the  'i-W  com- 
nioditiea  for  which  quotations  were  secured  for  the  whole  period  of 
fourteen  years  have  been  included.  In  using  tliis  table  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  comparison  is  between  the  prices  for  Decem- 
ber, 1903,  and  the  average  prices  for  the  base  period. 
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RELATIVE  PRICED.  DECEMBER.  IMS,  GOUPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  FRICE  FOR  If 

[Fur  ■  mcire  deuiled  dmcrlpllon  ol  the  nrllcle*  gee  Table  t.  pace  270  el  aeq-l 
Ann  prodtKto,  It  aHldet. 


Cotton:  npland,  middling 

Uopi:  New  York  Btatercbolce 


B;e:  No.  %  iwh 
Fluueed:  No.  1 
eh«ep:  umtlTe.- 


Atenge  for  bum  producte . . 


C: 


fbod,  de.,  S3  ardda. 


t«nii.  n unt,  wlnwr  nraighln 

Bttma-.  loaCfWublngtoanutrkcll.... 
- — -    '-j,lionwiiji»de{N.Y.nMrkei 
a.  Vlanoa  (N.  Y.  nurkel).. 


Bait:  Aminican.. 
Meat-  Mran.  ahoi 


Xeal;  com. flnewblte... 


Satlet:  Br«mei7,SiAii(Elstn market). 

Heat:  haou.  imokdr. 

Meat:  pork,  nit.  mcM,  old  to  Dew 

Plab:  ■klmon,  canned 

Uaal:  boel,  ■alt,  bami.  Wmem 

Heal:  roni.Dne  yellov. 


Flab:  cod,  iliy,  bank.  Iirgr 

ChecH:  Srw  York  SUIc.  toll  ct 
Vtgelablee,  fre^:  potatou.  Bui 


K  iNCKKuni— voncludcd. 


Milk:  Irmli 

Bcaiu:  medlui  .vhulcc.. 
Flih:  herring,  iboie,  miii 


epper,  Sii 

w-rald.  fa 


Fnlt:  nUni,  rallfmnU.  UmOcn  layer.. 


Sncar:  Be"  oenulfugal 

Bugar:  granulated 

Tea:  Fonuon,  line 

Sugar:  W>talTTeaiilng... 
Bread:  etaeken,  •oO*-.. 


Sonlhem.alWed. 
mm:  appm,  eraporaieil.  rboli-e.. 
rmlt:  praneii,  raluomla,  In  baiee. . 

Soda:  UcailHUute at' American... 
CoRee:  Rio  Ho.  T 

Arerace  tor  food,  etc 


CMAa  and  doMiw.  70  arHda. 


Olnghanui:  I^nculer 

Women'!  drew  goodi:  caatunere.  co 

warp,  12-1  Dch.  Ham  11  Ion 

Underwear:  ahlrta  and  draw*™,  wl 

all  wool,  fall-fubloned.  18-Ka<icp. 
Bhlrtlng*:  bleached,  1-1.  New  York  1 

Bilk:  raw.  lUllin  clairtral 

OvercoatlnK*:  chincbllla.  B-roogb. 


S      Women's  dnea  gooda:   alpaca,   ootton 

i<      wup,  22-lneh.  iUdIIiod 

'      RhlRlnga:  bleached,  4-4,  WamaatU  "^^ 
4  ,  Women's  dreta  goodi:  caabmere.  ootloo 

3  1      warp,  27-lnch.  Hamilton 

«      Wool:   Ohio,  medlnm  Beece  (1  and  | 

I     grade ).  aroared 

I      eUrtlnga:  bleached,  44,  Lonadale 

1  II  Bbeetlngi:  bl«MdMd,lM.  WammtuaT. 
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RELATIVE  PRICES.  DECEMBER.  1908.  COMPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR 

188&-180»-ContiDned. 

[For  a  more  detailed  deMription  of  the  articles  see  Table  I,  page  270  et  aeq.] 

Ck4ha  aatd  cMhing,  70  art<efe«— Concluded. 


Article. 


rmicK  iKcmBABKD— oonttnned. 

sole,  oak t 

Leather:  wax  calf,  80  to  40  pounds  to 
thedoaen,  Bgrade 

Shawhc  •landaid.  all  wool.  72 z  144  inch, 
n-oaaemt  made  of  high-grade  wool . . . 

BagK  2-baihel,  Anuakeag 

SfabtlngB:  bleached.  4-1,  Fruit  of  the 
Loom 

TickingB:  Amoakeag  A.  C.  A 

SuitingK  Indigo  blue,  all  wool.  64-inch, 
14-oiiiice,  Mkldleeez  standard 

CarpetK  ingrain,  2-plj.  Lowell 

Boots  and  shoes:  women's  solid  grain 
■hoes,  leather,  polish  or  polka 

Blankeai:  11-4.  5  pounds  to  the  pair,  all 
wool 

Brnadcloths:  first  quality,  black.  M- 
inch.  made  from  aXX  wool 

Ckrpetic  Brasseis,  5-frame,  Bigelow 

Leather:  harness,  oak 

Sheetings:  brown,  4-4,  Stark  A.  A  («)... 

Csrpetii:  Wilton,  5-frame,  Bigelow 

Women's  dress  goods:  Franklin  sack- 
intn^.6-4 

"Oiirtings:  bleached,  4-4,  Hope 

^'litingfi:  indigo  blue,  all  wool,  16-ounce 

vVdcnen's  dress  goods:  cashmere,  cotton 
•Rrp.  9-tw111,  4-4,  AtlanUc  Mills  P.... 

w tir^ted  jams:  2-40B,  Australian  fine. . . 

B'Htfs  and  shoes:  men's  split  boots,  kip 

"4  double  sole  (ft) 

wn,4-4,  Pepperell  R 

rn,  Pepperell 

Blankets:  11-4. 6  pounds  to  the  pair,  cot- 
ton warp,  all  wool  filling 

Denims:  Amoskesg 

Rbeetings:  bleached.  10-4.  A  tlantic 

Cotton  yams:  carded,  white,  mule-spun, 
Northern .  cones,  22/1 

Women's  dress  goods:  canhmere,  all 
wool,  10-11  tidll.  Scinch.  Atlantic 
MillsJ 

Orercoatings:  beaver,  Moscow,  all  wool, 
black 

Flannels:  white,  4-4,  Ballard  Vale  No.  3. 

Borve  blankets:  6  pounos  each,  all  wool 

Blanketa:  11-4,  6  pounds  to  the  pair,  cot- 
ton warp,  cotton  and  wool  filling 


107.0 

107.0 

107.0 
107.2 

106.2 
108.4 

106.8 
109.1 

110.0 

110.1 

110.3 
110.3 
110.4 
110.4 
110.7 

110.7 
111.3 
112.6 

112.8 
112.9 

113. 1 
113.4 
113.6 

114.2 
114.9 
116.1 

116.8 

117.2 

117.3 
117.6 
117.8 

117.9 


Article. 


paiCE  INCREA8RD— concluded. 

Leather:  sole. hemlock,nonacid, Buenos 
Ayres,  midale  weights,  Ist  quality 

Wonted  yamn:  2-40s,  XXX  or  its  equiva- 
lent in  quality,  white,  in  skeins  (<*).. 

Cotton  flannels:  3i  yards  to  the  pound. 

Sheeting:  brown,  4-4,  Indian  Head 

Drillings:  SO-inch,  Stark  A 

Print  cloths:  28-lnch.  64x64 

Cotton  thread:  6-cora,  200-yard  spools, 
J.  ^  P.  Coats 

Cotton  flannels:  2|  vards  to  the  pound. 

Sheetings:  brown,  i4,  Atlantic  A 

Wool:  Ohio,flnefleece(XandXXgrade), 
scoured 

Sheetings:  bleached.  10-4.  Pepperell 

Cotton  yams:  carded,  white,  mule-spun, 
Northern ,  cones,  10/1 

PRICE  DEt^REASRD. 

Calico;  Cocheco  prints 

Bootn  nnd  shoes:  men's  calf  bal.  Rhoes, 
Goo<1year  welt,  dongola  top 

Linen  thread:  S-cord,  200-yard  spools, 
Barlx>ur w 

Linen  shoe  thread:  IOr,  Barbour 

Underwear:  shirts  and  drawem,  white, 
merino,  full-fashioned,  52  per  cent 
wool,  48  per  cent  cotton,  24-gAug:c  («*). 

Overcoatings:  covert  cloth,  llgnt  weight, 
staple  goods 

Boots  and  shoes:  men's  bn^ans,  «plit .. 

Silk'  raw,  Japan,  filatures 

Hosiery:  men's  cotton  half  hose,  seam- 
less, standard  quality.  84  needles 

Overcoatings:  chinchilla,  cotton  warp. 
C.C.  grade 

Boots  and  Hhocs:  men's  vici  kid  shoes, 
G<Kxlyear  welt 

Hosiery:  women's  cotton  hose,  fieam less, 
fast  black,  26  to  28  ounce,  160  to  176 
needles 

Hosiery:  men's  cotton  half  hose,  seam- 
lesH.  fast  black,  20  to  22  ounce.  160 
neetlles 

Average  for  cloths  and  clothing. . 


Rela- 

Uve 

price, 

Dec., 

1903. 


Fuel  and  lighthuj,  IS  artidat. 


PBICB  INCREASED. 

'Vindles:  adamantine,  6s,  14-ounce 

<'•«!:  anthracite,  broken 

•*<«l:  anthracite,  stove 

«'•«!   bituminous.  Georges  Creek  (f.o.b. 

Nt-w  York  Harbor) 

rnal-  anthrarite,  chestnut 

rnal:  anthracite,  egg 

Coal:  bituminous,   Pittsbuig  (Youghio- 

gheny> 

PHfoUram:  refined,  for  export 

Petroletnn:  refined,  IfiO^  fire  test.  w.  w.. 


l!  PRICK  INCREASED — COUCluded. 

I 
116.1   '  CaOhI:  bituminous,    (icorges   Creek    (at 

127.0  !:      mine) 

130.4   '  Petroleum:  crude 

133.1  '  PRICE  DECREASED. 
137.7  1 

137.7  I  Coke:  Connellsville,  furnace 

I   Matches:  parlor,  domestic 

140.0   I 

146.4  ,i  Average  for  fuel  and  lighting 

168.5 


118.6 

119.2 
119.7 
119.8 
120.0 
120.0 

120.1 
120.4 
121.7 

125.1 
127.4 

127.6 


99.6 

98.9 

96.2 
96.7 

95.4 

94.0 
93.6 
92.9 

92.4 

90.1 

87.0 

86.8 

82.1 


108.6 


196.9 
207.0 


92.7 
86.4 


180.8 


«In  1908  and  190fi  quotations  are  for  Massachusetts  Mills,  Flying  Horse  brand. 
*  In  1908,  nuwt  bound  top,  17-inch,  |  double  sole. 
'  In  19Q2  and  190fi  designated  as  XXXX. 
'In  190l»  60  per  cent  wool,  40  ptr  cent  cotton. 
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id  detcrlptlon  of  the  srticleK  ne  Tible  I 
Mttaii  and  ImjUemenU.  M  arUHB. 


■  INCKKASID—COnClUdcd. 


Bar  Iron:  b«t  Rflned.fRimMonfPhiU- 

dclphlft  market) 

Pig  Inin:  Benemci 

Lsiit  pipe 

Aim:  H.  C.O.,Yuikw 

SlBBlbUleta 

PIslrtn:  (onndrjNo.  I 

Plf  Iron:  [oviKlrTKo.2....... ...... 

K  ent,B-p«Unr,Ieni 

Oulckrilrer 

fluai:  Bailer  Nafi.. 
Apelter:  Weateni 


._j^oloNo.U.. 

DnotknotH:  ■leel,  bniiite  plal 
■"n:piK 


Cb&Si 


eitn,  aocket  fInnGr.  l-lDch... 


Zinc:  ihset 

Oopper  Insot,  lake 

Baws:  hand,  DIntoo  No.  7 

PIslruii:  rnj  Ibiie.  SoDtliam.  coke 

Copper  wile:  hare 

NaJhi:  wlre.^rnany,  (eooeandooiDmoii. 
Bar  iron:  bgat  reflned,  trom  mill  (PltM- 

Wao?'«aewi':  1-1 
Sllrer:  bai.  Bat 


o.  ia,aBtbi 


Avenge  lurmelatauidlmplomeuu. 


iMmbfrmdbuOdlns 

maleH«U.ttorUcla. 

WICl  INOUMtD. 

01.9 

ill 

i3s.e 
us.o 

lU.S 
119.4 
ISI.T 
165.0 

PUCI  IRCBkUID-COOe 

Fine:  white,  boardi.  uppen. 

nded. 

Window  glui:  Ameriean,  Uncle,  flnla. 

Flats  lU^;  ']^iuh4dV^i^W« 

*ISS5a'£'.!™':".'° 

■ed  araaS 
a  building 

DnW. 

andd,amlaiU.BaTlidt,. 

nici  iNcnunD. 

Quinine:  American 

OlTeerIn:  reflned 

IDl.S 
101.9 
101.8 
1IM.1 

met  ctcKEum. 
Alcohol:  wood,  reflned.  M  per  oent 

Houte  Jntntiklmg  goodt,  lU  arttela. 


TaU«nitIeTT:knlTeiaDd>OTk*,eocoboIo 

handlta 

Earthenware:  leacnpaand  Mucen.  while 

Wooden  wan:  tnbii.  oali-ciaiDed 

rnmllure:  tabla^  kllchen 

QIaanrare:  plleben,  1-sallan, 


raiCE  iHC>auii>— Tonctndcd. 

FOrDllnn:  chatn,  bedrmtB,  maple  ■ . . 

rnnilture:  chain,  kitchen 

Wooden  ware;  pall*,  oak-cimlnad 
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KKLiATIVB  FBICIB,  DECEUBKB,  IMS,  COHPARRD  WITH  AVEKAGE  PRICK  FOR 
18)&-18»-Coiicluded. 
[Por  ft  mon  detailed  deecriptloii  ol  tbe  utklee  lee  Table  I.  page  270  et  aeq.] 
MitetBaateHt.  IS  or 


The  tiirm  products  group  was  12.2  per  cent  higher  in  December, 
190S,  than  the  average  price  for  the  ten  yeai's,  1890  to  1899,  four  of 
the  16  articles  being  lower  in  that  month  than  the  average  price  for 
1890  to  1899. 

The  December,  1903,  price,  compared  with  the  average  prii«  for  1890 
to  1899,  shows  hops  75  per  cent  above;  cotton,  64.6  per  cent  above; 
oats,  30.7  per  cent  above,  etc.  Western  sheep  were  19.7  per  cent 
below  the  average  price  for  1890  to  1899;  native  sheep,  1S.6  per  cent 
below,  etc. 

In  December,  1903,  the  food  group  was  5.2  per  cent  higher  than  the 
average  price  for  the  ten  years,  1890  to  1899.  Eggs  were  ^3.6  per 
cent  above  the  average  price  for  1890  to  1899;  pepper,  72  per  cent 
above;  potatoes,  26.2  per  cent  above;  spring  wheat  flour,  -1.5  per  cent 
above,  etc.  Coffee  was  50.5  per  cent  below;  mutton,  15.8  per  cent 
below,  et«. 

For  the  other  groups  of  articles,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  table. 

The  facts  presented  in  the  foregoing  table  are  summarized  in  the 
following,  which  shows  the  changes  in  prices  of  articles  in  each  group, 
dasoified  by  per  cent  of  change: 


Num- 
bernl 

:e 

™,,  Im^-M. 

Price  .1wr«wa. 

Onrnpa. 

S. 

CO  to 
100 

»p«r 

Wpcr 

wimc 

lA-m 
Ih-p 

eenl. 

2BU.  ™r*' 

^^ 

H 

li 

1 

1 

• 

1 
"is 

J 

■ 

> 

> 

SS'SSw'ii: 

1 

* 

* 

■■ 

\ 

\ 
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It  is  seen  in  the  above  comparison  of  the  prices  of  December,  1903, 
with  the  average  for  1890  to  1899,  that  of  the  16  articles  in  the  farm 
products  group,  12  show  an  increase  and  4  a  decrease;  of  the  53  in 
the  food,  etc.,  group,  35  show  an  increase  and  18  a  decrease;  of  the 
70  in  the  cloths  and  clothing  group,  57  show  an  increase  and  13  a 
decrease;  of  the  13  in  the  fuel  and  lighting  group,  11  show  an  increase 
and  2  a  decrease;  of  the  36  in  the  metals  and  implements  group,  25 
show  an  increase,  2  show  the  same  price  as  the  average  for  the  base 
period,  and  9  show  a  decrease;  of  the  26  in  the  lumber  and  building 
materials  group,  19  show  an  increase  and  7  a  decrease;  of  the  9  in  the 
drugs  and  chemicals  group,  8  show  an  increase  and  1  a  decrease;  of 
the  14  in  the  house  furnishing  goods  group,  12  show  an  increase  and  2 
a  decrease;  of  the  13  in  the  miscellaneous  group,  11  show  an  increase 
and  2  a  decrease.  Of  the  250  commodities,  for  which  prices  were 
secured  for  the  whole  period  from  1890  to  1903, 190  show  an  increase, 
2  show  the  same  price  as  the  average  for  the  base  period,  and  58  show 
a  decrease. 

The  number  of  articles  according  to  classified  per  cents  of  increase 
and  decrease  is  also  shown  in  this  table.  Of  the  190  commodities  that 
showed  an  increase  in  December,  1903,  over  the  average  for  1890  to 
1899,  67  advanced  less  than  10  per  cent,  73  advanced  from  10  to  25  per 
cent,  37  advanced  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  12  advanced  from  50  to  100 
per  cent,  and  1  advanced  100  per  cent  or  more.  Of  the  58  commodi- 
ties which  showed  a  decrease,  33  decreased  less  than  10  per  cent,  15 
decreased  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  9  decreased  from  25  to  50  per  cent, 
and  1  decreased  50  per  cent  or  more. 

The  number  and  per  cent  of  articles  which  showed  each  specified 
increase  or  decrease  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

NU.MBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  ARTICLES,  BY   CLASSIFIED   PER  CENT  OF   INCREASE  OB 
DECREASE,  DECEMBER,  1908,  COMPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  ISOO-ISW. 


Number 

of 
arUclea. 

Per  cent 
of 

articlea.  , 

1 

1 

Number 

of 
articles. 

Percent 

of 
articles. 

Prioe  Increased: 

100  per  cent  or  more 

M  to  100  per  cent 

1 

1             0.4 
12              4.8 
87  ,          14.8 
78  :         29.2 
87            26.8 

Price  decreased: 

Lemtban  10  per  cent 

10  to%  percent 

88 

15 

9 

1 

18.2 
6.0 

25  to  60  per  cent 

26  to  50  per  cent 

8.6 

10  to  25  per  cent 

60  per  cent  or  more 

Total 

.4 

hem  than  10  per  cent 

TotMl 

190            76.0 

6ft 

28  2 

Grand  total 

Price  nine  aa  baae 

2               .8  1 

260 

IOQlO 

Of  the  250  articles  for  which  prices  were  secured  for  the  whole 
period  from  1890  to  1903,  it  is  seen  that  190,  or  76  per  cent,  show  an 
increase  in  price;  2  articles,  or  0.8  per  cent,  show  the  same  price  as 
the  average  for  the  base  period,  and  58  articles,  or  28»S  per  cent,  show 
a  decrease  in  price  in  December,  1908,  as  ccmipared  witii  the  aveiage 
prioe  for  the  Imse  period. 
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Of  the  iXO  commoditien  conflidered  in  this  compilation  of  priccM,  the 
iTen^  price  of  111  commodities  vas  higher  in  E>ecember,  1903,  than 
m  December,  1903^  the  avenge  price  of  19  was  the  same  in  December, 
l!*i3,  as  in  December,  1902,  and  the  average  price  of  100  was  lower  in 
December,  1903^  than  in  December,  1902. 

The  foUoffing'  table  sfaowH  the  relative  pricct;  of  certain  related  arti- 
I'K  wgrouped  as  to  render  easy  a  comparison  of  the  course  of  their 
fWiduring  the  year  1903: 

ULillVE  PRICES  OF  CKRTAIN  OROUPe  OF  RZLATED  ARTICLES  IN  IVS. 
[ATcnce  price  (or  ino~lBm^lOO.] 


Cattle  *Dd  cslUc  pcodncu. 


DkItj  prodncta. 


ia.0 
11H.8 
117.  B 


ind  bof  producta. 


..S.'Ki. 

Htapork. 

LAid 

l«.I 

101.9 
U2.0 


Shvcf  nnd  rhetp  produclii. 


I    -ii».«     JH  !  I 


Fl«-  'Utuccd'  „_„    1  Bji- 

■ml.  I     oil.     I  *'!'<'•  I  Boiir. 

lOti.t      101.4  '  ».i  W.F 

IM.O       101.4  M.O  87.^ 

101.4  I    101.4  ;  »4.9  V2.: 

VJ.t'    101.4  M.O  01. -J 


Avenc"  fur  IKKt-ltm- 


Crwk-,  LmiI 


iw.'j     ino.B 


10O.il 
100. 8 
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RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  CERTAIN  GROUPS  OF  RELATED  ARTICLES  IN  190:i— Concluded. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899  =  100.1 


Cotton  and  cotton  goods. 

Month. 

Cotton: 
upland, 
mid- 
dling. 

Bags: 

2-bushel, 

Amos- 

keag. 

Calico: 

Cocheco 

prints. 

Cotton 
flannels. 

Cotton 
thread. 

Cotton 
yams. 

99.5 
100.8 
106.7 
104.9 
110.7 
117.2 
122.6 
125.0 
118.7 
112.9 
114.4 
122.2 
112.9 
1 

Denims. 

Drill- 
ings. 

1 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Apr 

May... 
June... 
July... 
Aug  . . . 
Sept... 

Oct 

Nov  ... 

Dec 

1903.... 

115.0 
128.5 
180.5 
135.4 
147.2 
160.3 
160.4 
164.3 
158.1 
126.4 
142.5 
164.6 
144.7 

100.1 
100.1 
108.6 
108.6 
108.6 
108.6 
103.6 
103.6 
107.2 
107.2 
107.2 
107.2 
104.2 

90.4 
90.4 
90.4 
90.4 
90.4 
90.4 
90.4 
90.4 
90.4 
90.4 
90.4 
99.5 
9L1 

99.0 

99.0 

99.0 

99.0 

102.9 

102.9 

106.9 

109.6 

112.6 

114.8 

117.2 

120.1 

106.8 

120.1 
120.1 
120.1 
120.1 
120.1 
120.1 
120.1 
120.1 
120.1 
120.1 
120.1 
120.1 
120.1 

100.6 
100.6 
103.0 
105.4 
105.4 
110.2 
110.2 
110.2 
110.2 
110.2 
114.9 
114.9 
106.0 

104.0 
108.9 
102.4 
103.2 
104.7 
110.7 
111.7 
115.2 
116.6 
114.8 
114.2 
116.8 
109.9 

101.8 
101.8 
101.8 
101.8 
101.8 
101.8 
101.8 
101.8 
101.8 
101.8 
101.8 
101.8 
101.8 

85.8 
85.8 
85.8 
87.8 
87.8 
If7.8 
88.1 
88.1 
90.7 
90.7 
90.7 
90.7 
90.1 

Cotton  and  cotton  goods. 

Wool  and  woolen  goods. 

Month. 

Print 
cloths. 

Sheet- 
ings. 

Shirt- 
ings. 

Tick- 
ings. 

Wool. 

Blank- 
ets (all 
wool). 

Broad- 
cloths. 

Carpets. 

Flan- 
nels. 

Horse 
blank- 
ets. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar... 

Apr 

May . . . 
June. . . 
July ... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov  ... 

Dec 

1908.... 

108.1 
114.5 
114.6 
110.7 
108.8 
114.0 
118.4 
118.6 
117.8 
112.8 
114.0 
120.0 
118.8 

108.9 
105.1 
106.8 
106.8 
107.4 
111.3 
118.1 
118.9 
114.7 
115.2 
114.9 
116.4 
110.6 

98.8 
99.9 
99.7 
100.9 
101.9 
101.1 
104.4 
104.6 
107.2 
106.2 
107.2 
106.7 

108.2 

1 

99.0 

99.0 

99.0 

99.0 

99.0 

108.7 

108.4 

108.4 

108.4 

108.4 

108.4 

108.4 

104.1 

108.6 
lit).  2 
108.5 
106.7 
103.1 
104.9 
112.3 
112.3 
118.1 
118.1 
114.8 
115.7 
110.8 

110.1 
110.1 
110. 1 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 

110.8 
110.8 
110.3 
110.3 
110.8 
110.3 
110.8 
110.8 
110.8 
110.8 
110.8 
110.3 
110.8 

106.7 
106.7 
106.7 
106.7 
110.0 
110.0 
110.0 
110.0 
110.0 
110.0 
110.0 
110.0 
106.6 

108.8 
108.8 
111.9 
111.9 
111.9 
111.9 
117.6 
117.6 
117.6 
117.6 
117.6 
117.6 
U4.8 

117.8 
117.8 
117.8 
117.8 
117.8 
117.8 
117.8 
117.8 
117.  M 
117.8 
117.8 
117.8 
117.8 

Wool  and  woolen  goods. 

Hides,  leather,  and  boots 
and  shoes. 

Petroleum. 

Month. 

Over- 
coat- 
ings 
(all 
wool). 

Shawls. 

Suit- 
ings. 

Under- 
wear 

(all 
wool). 

Wom- 
en's 

dress 

goods 
(all 

wool). 

Worst- 
ed 
yams. 

Hides. 

Leath- 
er. 

Boots 

and 

shoes. 

Cmde. 

1 

Re- 
fined. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar  ... 

Apr 

May... 
June... 
July... 
Aug  . . . 
Sept... 

Oct 

Nov... 

Dec 

1903.... 

110.2 
110.2 
110.2 
110.2 
110.2 
110.2 
110.2 
110.2 
110.2 
110.2 
110.2 
110.2 
110.2 

107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 

109.9 
109.9 
109.9 
109.9 
109.9 
109.9 
109.9 
107.7 
107.7 
107.7 
107.7 
107.7 
109.0 

100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 

113.3 
113.8 
113.3 
113.3 
113.3 
118.3 
116.3 
116.3 
116.3 
116.8 
114.0 
114.0 
114.4 

120.0 
120.0 
120.0 
120.0 
118.8 
117.8 
117.8 
117.3 
117.3 
116.1 
116.1 
116.1 
118.0 

189.9 
132.7 
126.3 
120.6 
124.4 
126.6 
124.7 
121.8 
127.4 
121.0 
116.8 
116.9 
124.8 

112.4 
109.6 
118.6 
118.5 
111.4 

in.4 
in.o 

114.1 
118.7 

in.  6 

111.1 
110.8 
112.0 

99.9 

99.9 

99.9 

99.9 

99.9 

99.9 

100.5 

100.5 

100.5 

100.5 

100.5 

100.5 

100.2 

167.6 
164.8 
164.8 
165.9 
166.4 
164.8 
107.5 
171.4 
172.8 
186.1 
196.4 
207.0 
174.5 

1S7.0 
186.2 
186.2 
1M.2 
140.2 
141.7 
141.7 
141.7 
141.7 
14S.7 
156.9 
157.5 
142.8 

A  study  of  this  table  shows  that  of  the  6  articleH  grouped  under 
cattle  and  cattle  products  (cattle,  fresh  beef,  beef  hams,  me88  beef, 
tallow,  and  hides),  all  but  tallow  were  lower  in  February  than  in  Janu- 
ary; March  compared  with  February  shows  mess  beef,  tallow,  and 
hides  lower,  hams  the  same  price,  and  cattle  and  fresh  beef  hififher; 
April  compared  with  March  shows  mess  beef,  tallow,  and  hides  lower, 
bams  the  same  price,  and  cattle  and  fresh  beef  higher;  Maj  oompared 
with  April  abows  cattle^  fresh  beef  ^  mesa  beef ^  and  tellow  laww«  hams 
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the  same  price,  and  hidc8  higher;  June  compared  with  Muy  sho\v>i  all 
the  articles  lower,  except  hides,  which  were  higher;  July  compared 
with  June  shows  all  the  articles  lower,  except  hams,  which  were 
higher;  August  compared  with  July  shows  fresh  beef,  mess  beef, 
tallow,  and  hides  lower  and  cattle  and  hams  higher;  September  com- 
pared with  August  shows  all  the  articles  higher,  except  mess  beef, 
which  was  the  same  price;  October  compared  with  September  shows 
tallow  and  bides  lower,  cattle  and  hams  the  same  price,  uiid  fresh  }>eef 
and  mess  beef  higher;  November  compared  with  October  shows  all 
the  articles  lower;  December  compared  with  Noveml)er  shows  fresh 
beef  and  hams  lower  and  cattle,  mess  beef,  tallow,  and  hides  higher. 

The  lowest  monthly  relative  price  during  li)08  for  cattle  was  U)2.2 
in  July,  the  highest  lll.O  in  January;  the  lowest  for  fresh  beef  was 
96-6  in  December,  the  highest  116.3  in  January;  the  lowest  for  l)eef 
hams  was  111.4  in  June,  the  highest  123  in  September  and  October; 
the  lowest  for  mess  beef  was  102.9  in  August  and  Septeml>er,  the 
highest  131.6  in  January;  the  lowest  for  tallow  was  103.4  in  Novem- 
ber, the  highest  137.9  in  February;  the  lowest  for  hides  was  115.8  in 
Noveml>er,  the  highest  139.9  in  January.  The  facts  for  the  other 
groups  ma\'  be  seen  b^^  reference  to  the  table. 

In  the  following  table  a  similar  comparison  of  the  course  of  prices 
for  the  14-year  period,  1890  to  1903,  is  shown  by  years: 

RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  CERTAIN  (tR(»ri»S  OF  RKLATEl)  ARTICLKS.  IVJO  Ti)  l\m. 

[Avcraiff  price  for  1«W>-1HW-:100.] 


Cattle  and  (*attle  ])nNliicb<. 


Dairy  j)nMl!ictx. 


Ve«r. 


Cattle. 


B««f. 
fresh. 


IBM... 

U02... 

I-^S... 

IIM.. 

1««6.. 

I'M.. 

!•».. 

1«JU.. 
I9U1.. 
IW.*. . 
1W3.. 


\r^T. 


lr*l. 
Ml}.. 

im.. 


Btt'f. 
haniM. 


Boif. 

Illt>W. 


Tallow.  '    Hides. 


Milk. 


Biitlrr.      Chi'fs*'. 


W.5 

8V.2 

«0.4  , 

H6.H 

105.7 

99.  i; 

io;j.  1 

1W.2 

106.2 

S5.»  1 

101.  1 

lll.U 

101.5 

101.7 

96.4 

9K.8 

W.5  ' 

M..H 

lUG.  t 

92.  H  , 

lav  1 

10B.0  : 

105.4 

W.6  1 

102. 2 

125. 1 

79.9  . 

1U9.  1 

W.3  , 

W.O 

101.5  1 

lUl.O 

110.:^ 

(M.  1  , 

103.1 

1US.7 

102.7 

tt5.9  1 

1U1.4 

99.  S 

109.7 

W.  2 

>fM.a 

w.s 

HH.I  . 

y«.7  ! 

7^9 

K(i.  (> 

91.  M 

V9.h 

W.7 

125.1  , 

y6.7  ' 

7r..  :i 

lOt;.  :t 

92. 2 

1(12.  J 

101.3 

IIH.M  1 

114.2  ' 

Hl.h 

122.  h  . 

93.7 

ni.'i 

lOH.H 

125.(1 

ii:>.9 

101.1 

131.  M 

99.2 

iii.:i 

1(M.S 

114.2  , 

121.7  , 

111.:. 

127.  4 

107.  5 

ii«'>.(; 

102.1 

ii2.(; ' 

iir..:i 

119.1 

i:«.o 

102.7 

139.  .s 

12ft.  y 

IIM.O  ■ 

147.1  ' 

144.  ('> 

142.  s 

112.9 

IOTkH 

101.7 

117.2 

118.1 

1 

117.2 

124. « 

112.9 

100.4 

ii('>.  1  ; 

lie. 1  I 
121.3  I 
l(r2.2  I 

91.:.  I 

H2.3  I 
81.1  I 
W..  M   I 

95.  M  I 
101.7  I 

97.7  I 
112.1  ' 
105.7 


97.1 

102. 4 

107.2 

IW.O 

107. 4 

94. 1 

92.0 

9S.  1 

Ki.'.\ 

10S.9 

111.3 

102.4 

111. I 

123.3 


Htign  anil  ho((  ]»nMluctj<. 


Shct'i.  *^'"^  J«heOi»  i»nHlurt.»*. 


lUlP*. 


BlM*<>ll. 


HaniM,     I 
HinoktKl.  I 


Mi'M  }K»rk.  >       I^nl. 


W.2 

H9. 3 

101. 1 

104.1  ' 

99. 2 

1U1.7 

99.  M 

97. 2 

115.7 

116.  (» 

109.3 

99.1 

14».6 

IM.7 

126.9 

157.  r, 

112.2 

lll.M 

io:i.6 

121.4 

w.  (-. 

9B.3 

9li.2 

101.7 

78.3 

7:i.i 

95.  M 

7«.H 

KLH 

7V.9 

90.9 

76. 6 

M5.C 

HV.4 

K».0 

«4.H 

W.M 

85.  M 

98.  M 

hU.3 

116.5 

111.5 

101.2 

107.5 

1M.5 

182.8 

109.2 

131.2 

lfi&.2 

1M.3 

1:^.1 

IM.  2 

W.2j 

142.6  j 

129.  J 

ii3. 1 

1 

9«;.M  , 

100.  9  , 
117.9  I 
157.  5  I 
11«.2  , 
99  h  I 

/I.   /      I 

67.4  I 
K4.  1  I 
K5.0  I 
105.5  I 
135.3  I 
161.9 
134.1  , 


Slut'p. 

119.3 

117.S 

125. 2 

1(13.  H 

73.6 

7M.4 

78. 7 

94.2 

104.9 

104.3 

112.0 

92.0 

lQft.1 

W.4 


Muttt.n.        WiNiI. 


\ 


I2;j.  7 

111.9 
121.2 
lOti.  5 
SO.  2 
h2. 2 
82.9 
96.6 
9N.0 
M.3 
96.4 
89.5 
V1.« 


\ 


132. 1 
12:...s 
113.2 

101.  r> 

79.1 

7».  1 

70. 6 

sh.7 

ION.  3 

110.8 

117.7 

96.6 

100.6 
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RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  CERTAIN  GROUPS  OF  RELATED  ARTKXES.  1890  TO  ia»-ConUuue<l. 

[ATerage  price  for  1890-1899=100.] 


Year. 

Com,  etc. 

Flaxseed,  etc. 

Rye  and  rye 
flour. 

Wheat  and 
wheat  flour. 

Flour,  etc 

• 

Com. 
103.8 

Olu- 
cose.(a) 

Meal. 

Flax- 
secu. 

Unaeed 
oil. 

Rye. 

Rye 
flour. 

Wheat 

Wheat 
flour. 

Wheat 
flour. 

Crack- 
ers. 

Loaf 
bread. 

1800.... 

100.8 

125.5 

185.8 

103.0 

101.4 

118.9 

120.9 

120.9 

107.7 

100.  h 

1891.... 

151.0 

142.0 

97.1 

106.8 

157.6 

148.3 

128.1 

125.6 

126.6 

107.7 

100.8 

1892.... 

118.3 

U4.0 

91.4 

90.0 

127.7 

121.1 

104.9 

104.2 

104.2 

104.3 

100.8 

1898.... 

104.2 

i24.S 

105.8 

97.7 

102.2 

92.6 

98.0 

90.1 

89.3 

89.3 

100.6 

100.8 

1894.... 

113.7 

111.4 

105.6 

121.6 

115.6 

88.1 

83.8 

74.4 

77.6 

77.6 

96.8 

100.8 

1895.... 

104.0 

109.2 

108.8 

111.8 

115.6 

91.2 

94.5 

79.9 

84.4 

.    84.4 

95.6 

98.7 

1896.... 

67.8 

81.7 

77.4 

72.9 

81.2 

66.5 

80.9 

85.4 

91.2 

91.2 

94.1 

94.4 

1897.... 

66.9 

86.0 

76.5 

78.1 

72.2 

74.9 

84.6 

105.8 

110.1 

110.1 

.85.8 

100.8 

1898.... 

82.6 

91.8 

83.7 

99.8 

86.5 

98.8 

92.9 

117.8 

109.0 

109.0 

107.3 

100.8 

1899.... 

87.6 

95.6 

91.2 

104.0 

94.1 

104.4 

99.4 

94.7 

87.9 

87.9 

99.1 

100.8 

1900.... 

100.2 

104.9 

97.0 

145.7 

138.7 

97.9 

108.3 

98.7 

88.3 

88.8 

102.7 

100.8 

1901.... 

180.6 

116.0 

115.5 

145.8 

140.0 

100.8 

100.1 

95.7 

87.4 

87.4 

108.2 

100.8 

1902.... 

156.9 

163.6 

148.2 

185.0 

130.8 

102.5 

108.8 

96.7 

89.7 

89.7 

108.2 

100.8 

1908.... 

121.1 

129.7 

124.7 

94.1 

91.9 

97.5 

94.9 

105.1 

97.1 

97.1 

101.8 

100.8 

Cotton  and  cotton  goods. 

Year. 

Cotton: 
upland, 
mid- 
dling. 

Ban: 

2-buahel. 

Amoa- 

keag. 

CaUco: 

Cocheco 

prints. 

Cotton 
flannels. 

Cotton 
thread. 

Cotton 
yama 

Denims. 

Drill- 
ings. 

Oing^ 

Ho> 
slery. 

1890  ... 

142.9 

U8.9 

117.5 

121.8 

101.6 

111.7 

112.5 

121.1 

119.1 

129.7 

1891.... 

110.8 

111.7 

104.0 

121.8 

100.7 

112.8 

109.6 

114.6 

122.1 

122.8 

1892.... 

99.0 

110.8 

117.5 

115.9 

100.7 

117.0 

109.6 

102.2 

122.1 

117.4 

1898.... 

107.2 

106.8 

113.0 

10L4 

100.7 

110.5 

112.5 

106.6 

114.9 

109.4 

1894.... 

90.2 

9L1 

99.5 

95.7 

100.7 

98.0 

106.4 

97.1 

69.5 

100.8 

1895.... 

94.0 

82.2 

94.9 

91.7 

100.7 

92.1 

94.6 

96.2 

67.0 

94.4 

1896.... 

102.0 

9L6 

94.9 

98.9 

99.6 

96.0 

94.6 

100.2 

66.0 

90.5 

1897.... 

92.2 

92.9 

90.4 

88.6 

98.4 

90.6 

89.2 

90.4 

612 

86.7 

1898.... 

76.9 

95.6 

8L4 

81.0 

98.4 

90.8 

86.9 

86.8 

66.1 

83.4 

1899.... 

84.7 

108.4 

87.3 

88.0 

98.4 

88.5 

86.8 

86.5 

69.7 

82.5 

1900.... 

123.8 

112.6 

94.9 

10L6 

120.1 

115.5 

102.8 

106.0 

96.8 

87.3 

1901.... 

m.i 

101.0 

90.4 

96.4 

120.1 

98.3 

100.2 

102.2 

92.S 

86.9 

1902.... 

115.1 

102.4 

90.4 

96.1 

120.1 

94.0 

100.6 

102.0 

99.2 

86.2 

1908.... 

144.7 

104.2 

91.1 

106.8 

120.1 

112.9 

106.0 

109.9 

101.8 

90.1 

Cotton  and  cotton  goods. 

Wool  and  woolen  goods. 

Year. 

Print 
cloths. 

Sheet- 
ings. 

Shirt- 
ings. 

Tick- 
ings. 

Wool. 

Blan- 

kets(all 

wool). 

Broad- 
cloths. 

Oarp^ts. 

Flan- 
nels. 

Hone 
bhm- 
kelB. 

1890.... 

117.7 

117.6 

112.9 

113.1 

182.1 

106.S 

118.7 

106.  S 

116.8 

106.1 

1891.... 

108.6 

112.3 

U0.2 

110.7 

126.8 

106.0 

11S.7 

112.8 

116.8 

1017 

1892.... 

119.3 

108.8 

107.4 

106.4 

118.2 

107.1 

118.7 

1016 

116.9 

106.1 

1898.... 

114.6 

107.7 

110.2 

111.3 

101.6 

107.1 

113.7 

1016 

109.6 

1017 

1894 . . . . 

96.8 

95.9 

99.9 

102.2 

79.1 

101.2 

91.2 

96.7 

911 

9L0 

1895.... 

'        100.9 

94.6 

97.6 

918 

70.1 

89.  S 

79.7 

91.0 

6L7 

IS.6 

1896.... 

90.9 

97.4 

97.9 

96.0 

70.6 

89.S 

79.7 

90.2 

66.4 

9a6 

1897.... 

1         87.6 

9L8 

92.0 

9L9 

86.7 

89.3 

96.2 

96.6 

62.6 

96.6 

1898.... 

72.6 

86.7 

83.8 

84.  S 

106.8 

107.1 

96.2 

100.3 

97.6 

96.6 

1899.... 

1         96.3 

92.2 

87.8 

87.0 

110.8 

96.2 

98.2 

99.4 

99.6 

912 

1900.... 

108.6 

106.9 

100.4 

102.2 

117.7 

107.1 

106.0 

102.7 

106.7 

I1&7 

1901.... 

99.3 

10L8 

96.9 

96.5 

96.6 

101.2 

110.8 

10L9 

100.6 

109.9 

1902.... 

108.9 

10L4 

96.8 

99.0 

100.8 

101.2 

110.  S 

102.6 

106.6 

109.9 

1903.... 

113.3 

U0.6 

108.2 

1011 

110.3 

110.1 

110.  S 

106.6 

U16 

U7.8 

aAyerage  for  1893-1899-ilOO. 
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RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  CERTAIN  GROUPS  OF  RELATED  ARTICLES.  1890  TO  1  SOS-Concluded. 

[Avenge  price  for  1890-1809!=100.] 


Wook  and  woolen  goods. 

Hides,  li'ather,  and  boots 
and  shoes. 

Petrolenm. 

Wom- 

Tetf. 

Ore^ 

Under- 

en's 

Worrt- 

ed 
yarns. 

wool). 

Shawls. 

Sttit- 
ingM. 

wear 

(all 
wool). 

dress 

goods 

(all 

Hides. 

Leath- 
er. 

Boots  and 
shoes. 

Crude. 

Re- 
fined. 

1 

wool). 

um.... 

1U.9 

107.0 

U8.1 

106.2 

117.6 

122.3 

99.6 

100.6 

104.8 

95.4 

112.4 

vm.... 

in.9 

107.0 

118.1 

110.0 

12S.0 

123.4 

101.5 

100.9 

103.5 

73.6 

102.2 

UK.... 

■    UL9 

107.0 

118.4 

110.0 

124.1 

117.2 

92.8 

97.0 

102.7 

61.1 

91.5 

iMi.... 

108.6 

107.0 

112.7 

110.0 

114.7 

109.5 

79.9 

96.9 

100.9 

70.3 

81.0 

ttM.... 

^.5 

107.0 

K.S 

92.7 

W.6 

91.3 

68.4 

91.5 

K.4 

92.2 

80.5 

UK.... 

K.8 

107.0 

K.2 

92.7 

82.7 

74.0 

109.7 

108.0 

98.7 

149.2 

106.6 

UK.... 

88.7 

K.1 

87.8 

92.7 

74.1 

TJL9 

86.6 

95.2 

99.6 

129.5 

112.5 

UI7.... 

87.8 

K.5 

88.7 

92.7 

82.2 

82.5 

106.8 

W.1 

97.2 

86.5 

W.6 

UK.... 

97.1 

K.2 

108.4 

92.7 

88.5 

100.5 

122.8 

104.4 

96.3 

100.2 

99.5 

UK.... 

.    IK.  6 

89.1 

106.1 

100.4 

102.7 

106.7 

181.8 

109.3 

96.8 

142.1 

118.0 

\m.... 

118.1 

107.0 

115.8 

100.4 

118.7 

118.4 

127.4 

118.2 

99.4 

148.5 

132.6 

im.... 

1    108.8 

107.0 

101.9 

100.4 

107.9 

102.2 

132.0 

110.8 

99.2 

132.9 

119.3 

IKS.... 

1K.S 

107.0 

106.8 

100.4 

109.8 

111.7 

142.8 

112.7 

98.9 

135.9 

118.8 

1KB.... 

1U.2 

107.0 

IK.O 

100.4 

114.4 

118.0 

124.8 

112.0 

100.2 

174.6 

142.8 

Thifl  table  shows  for  all  of  the  6  articles  grouped  under  cattle  and 
cattle  products  (cattle,  fresh  beef,  beef  hams,  mess  l)eef ,  tallow,  and 
hides)  an  advance  in  price  in  1891,  but  not  in  the  same  degree;  in 
1892,  a  decline  in  all  of  the  articles  in  this  group;  in  1893,  an  increase, 
except  for  hides,  for  which  there  was  a  further  decline;  in  1894,  a 
decline,  except  for  beef  hams,  which  increased;  in  1895,  an  increase, 
except  for  beef  hams  and  tallow;  in  1896,  a  decline  in  all  of  the  articles; 
in  1897,  an  increase,  except  for  tallow;  in  1898,  an  increase  for  all  of 
the  articles,  except  beef  hams;  in  1899,  an  increase  for  all;  in  1900,  a 
decline,  except  for  mess  beef  and  tallow;  in  1901,  an  increase  for  cattle, 
tallow,  and  hides,  and  a  decline  for  fresh  beef,  beef  hams,  and  mess 
beef;  in  1902,  an  increase  for  all,  and  in  1903  a  decrease  for  all. 

For  the  14  years  from  1890  to  1903  the  lowest  relative  price  for 
cattle  was  88.3  in  1896,  the  highest  139.5  in  1902;  the  lowest  for  fresh 
beef  89.2  in  1890,  the  highest  125.9  in  1902;  the  lowest  for  beef 
hams  80.4  in  1890,  the  highest  125.6  in  1899;  the  lowest  for  mess  beef 
84.8  in  1892,  the  highest  147.1  in  1902;  the  lowest  for  tallow  76.3  in 
1897,  the  highest  144.6  in  1902;  the  lowest  for  hides  68.4  in  1894,  the 
highest  142.8  in  1902.  The  facts  for  the  other  groups  may  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  table. 

General  Tables  1, 11,  III,  IV,  and  V  follow. 
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BirLLBTIN   OF  'IHE    BtJBEAU   OF   LABOR. 


Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1903. 

FABH  PRODUCTS. 

BAMliBVi  ChAlee  (o  tkMcy  ■■■lUnct  bj  akniple. 

[Price  per  buibel  Id  Cblcaco.  WMklf  nnm:  qnoMIiotu  tumlilied  bj  the  KcreUry  of  the  Chicago 
Boud  of  Tndc] 


Honth. 

Price. 

Hanih. 

^ 

.„«,.l   ™«. 

»»,. 

Price. 

Jan 

■o.U-«).M 

IO.SO-tO.M 

July... 

(O.S-10 

M 

o« 

ltt.S6-«),61 

Mar... 

Nov.... 

s 

ttll 

.62- 

ai 

„.«. 

«u 

IO.UM 

id  pounds  In  Cliloaso  on  Tluaday  at  each  week;  anotukiTU  from  the  DbUf  Trade 

RnllMIn  1 


Jut 

|ii.aMe.«) 

K.3MS.7S 

Joly.. 

K.0MG.4fi 

Oet 

fi,Ht-s.aD 

Avcr.ge 

t&.M7H 

[Price  pet  bDiidt«d  pomtd*  In  CUgafo  on  TtMadar  ol  eHh  ireek;  qnoMtiOU  trom 


Badaro' 

tiUedD.] 


Jan 

Oct 

4.»-i» 

6.(»-6.» 

*.TO-1.« 

».m. 

COURSE   OF   WHOLESALE   PBICE8,  1890   TO   1»03. 
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Tabl«  ■.—wholesale  prices  OF  OOMMODITII'>^  IN  19(13— Continuoil. 

FARM  PRODUCTS— Continued. 

GORNi  No.  2,  eaak« 

lay  of  each  week;  qnotatJ 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade.] 


:Pricc  per  boahel  In  Chleaso  on  Toeiday  of  each  week;  qnotationii  fiimiRhed  by  the  secretar}'  of  the 


Month. 

Prloa. 

Month. 

1 

Price. 

Month. 

Price.            Month. 

i; 

Price. 

Jan 

to.  461 

1 

Apr 

•®•^' 

July... 

1 
10.52 -90.521, 

Oct 

10.461 

.47 

.4S| 

.49* 

.45i 

.471 

.431 

.49i-  .50 ; 

.434 

.46} 

.44 

.52 

.481 

F«L 

10.4^    .4S| 

May... 

.44  !i  Aug  ... 

.52  . 

Nov 

.431 

.44 

.44 

.53 

.43 

.4S 

.45 

.51} 

.411 

.44 

.-«H 

.501, 

.421 

Kar.... 

:S 

June... 

.47*' 
.4»j! 

Sept . . . 

.614-    .511 
.511-    .62 

Dec  .... 

.421 
.41 

.421 

.m 

.521 

.42 

.411 

•0.5OI-    .601; 

.474-    .48  1 

.411 

.50  1 

1 

.46 

1 

Average 

.4^4 

10.4606 

COTTONt  tJplmnd,  middling. 

[PrW  per  pound  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  fn)m  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jad 

fo.oeeo 

Apr — 

90.1046 

July... 

1 
90.1160 

1 

Oct 

90.0960 

.0685 

.1060 

.12^0 

.0960 

.«t96 

.1086 

.  1275 

.0960 

.0900 

.1075 

.1325 

.1085 

Feb 

.0900 

May... 

.1065 

Aug  ... 

.127.') 

Nov 

.1050 

.0950 

.1130 

.  1275  il 

.1115 

.0900 

.1185  1 

.  i27r>  ' 

.1130 

.1006 

.1170 

.1275 

.1130 

^^^mm      >  •  •  ■ 

.IMS 

June... 

.1150  1 

Sept... 

.1275    1  DfC.... 

.1195 

.1010 

.  1240 

.1225 ;' 

.1250 

.1000 

.1240 

.  1175 

.1245 

.1016 

.1290 

.11«)  I 

.i:{30 

.0996 

.1800 

.1300  ' 

Average 

.1370 

90.1123 

FLAXSEED:  No.  1. 

[Price  per  bnahel  in  Chicago  on  the  flrat  of  each  month;  quotation.s  furnished  hv  the  Kccretarv  of  the 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


91.14-91.21 
1.16-  1.20 
1.12-  1.16 


91.06-91.10  July 
1.06-1.11  Aug 
1.10-  1.13  ,   Sept 


»).in»-8l.02  r  Oct 

.  1'3      .  97      Nov  .... 
.91-    .99      Dei^  .... 

Average 


90.944-91.00 
.91  -  .9(i 
.91  -    .974 

91.0471 


HAYS  TlmoUiy,  No.  1 . 

[Price  per  ton  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week:  quotdtions  fn)in  the  Daily  Inter  Oeean.] 


ian 


Feb. 


Mar 


912.00^913.00 
12.00-  13.00 
12.00- 
12.00- 
12.00- 
12.00- 
12.00- 
12.00- 
12.00- 
12.00- 
12.60- 
11.00-  18.60 
U.0O-  lt.60 


13.00 
13.00 

12  60 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
18.00 
lt.60 


Apr 

May . . , 

June. , 


913.60-914. 
13.50-  14. 
13.50-  14. 
13.50-  14. 
14.00-  1.5. 
13.50-  14. 
13.50-  14. 
13.50-  14. 
13.60-  14. 
14.50-  15. 
14.50-  15. 
13.00-  13. 
13.00-  13. 


60 

50 

60 

60 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00   ! 

00  '' 

00  II 

50 

50 


July 


A:ig 


Sept 


913. 00-913.  fiO      (h't. 
13.00-  13.50 
13.00-  13.50 
13.00-  13.50  I. 
13.00-  13.60      Nov 
13.00-  13.  TM)  I 
11.00-  13.50    I 
11.00-  13.50  !| 
11.50-  12.00  I    Dec 
10.  OO-  11.00 
10.00-  11.00  I 
10.00-  11.00  14 
lOOO-  11.60 


A^etatt^ 


911.00-911.50 
11.00-  11.60 
11.00-  11.50 
10.50-  11.00 
lO.OO-  11.00 
10.00-  11.00 
10.00-  11.00 
10.50-  11.60 
11.60-  12.00 
11.50-  12.00 
10.60-  11.60 
10.60-  11.00 
10.  OO-  11.00 
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Table  !•— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  CX)MM0DIT1E8  IN  190:^— (^ontiniitHl. 


FARM  PRODUCTS— Continued. 

HUBSt  Green*  salted^  pAekers*  IteATjr  Batlve  ■ieers. 

[Ayera^e  montlily  price  per  pound  in  Chicago;  qnotatiofifl  from  the  Shoe  and  Lenther  Reporter.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

1 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

10.1811 
.IMS 
.1188 

Apr 

May... 
Jane... 

10.1180 
.U66 
.U86 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 

10.1168 
.U87 
.1194 

1  Oct 

1  Nov 

1    X/Cv  •  •  •  • 

,  Average 

1 

lO.llSI 
.1085 
.1086 

10.1169 

[Price  per  hundred  pounds  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  Daily 

Inter  Ocean.] 


Jan 

16. 85-16. 70 

Apr 

87.80-17.60 

July... 

85.4045.75 

Oct 

$5. 4f>-86. 20 

6.6&-6.90 

7.80-  7.62* 

4.95-5.50 

5.2(>-  6.00 

6.60-6.871 

7.80-  7.624 

6.80-  5.75 

5.0^  5.60 

6.70-6.96 

6.95-  7.20 

5.15-5.65 

5.  Ofy-  5. 75 

Feb 

6.70-6.97* 

May... 

6.90-7.15 

Aug  ... 

6.0O-5.55 

Nov 

4.65-  5.25 

6.85- 7.  m 

6.60-  6.75 

6.86-5.80 

4.35-5.00 

7.1(^7.50 

6.46-6.80 

6.0O-5.60 

4.60-  4.90 

7.a^-7.85 

6.95-  6.40 

6.10-5.85 

4.10-  4.85 

Mar 

7.1^7.66 

June... 

6.20-6.624 

Sept ... 

5.20-6.86 

Dec 

4.35-  4.66 

7.45-  7.70 

6.86-6.124 

6.60-6.10 

4.35-  4.60 

7.80-7.66 

6.06-6.86 

5.60-6.25 

4.40-  4.70 

7.65-7.87* 

5.96-6.20 

5.76-6.35 

4.40-  4.671 

7.86-7.00 

6.76-6.92* 

5.66-6.80 

Average 

4.60-  4.85 

f6.05?2 

HOGSt  lacMt. 

[Price  per  hundred  pounds  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  Daily 

Inter  Ocean.] 


Jan 


Feb. 


Mar 


•5.90-16.65 
6.26-6.80 
6.10-6.70 
6.16-6.80 
6.25-6.80 
6.65-7.00 
6.76-7.40 
6.60-  7.20 
6.80-7.86 
7.15-7.66 
7.06-7.40 
7.46-  7.70 
7.10-7.46 


Apr.. 
May. 

June. 


•7.10-97.50 
7.06-7.45 
7.06-7.46 
6.80-  7.10 
6.60-  6.92* 
6.8&-6.65 
6.16-6.60 
6.6^6.15 
6.00-6.86 
6.76-  6.06 
6.10-6.26 
6.05-  6.20 
6.80-  6.96 


July 
Aug 
Sept 


•5.70-96.96 
6.80-5.65 
5.60-6.75 
5.40-  5.70 
5.46-5.75 
6.70-5.87* 
6.60- 5.90 
6.60-6.10 
6.6^  6.15 
5.90-  6.20 
6.10-6.80 
6.25-6.87* 
6.20-6.40 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Average 


•6.10-96.45 
5.75-  6.00 
6.86-  6.66 
6.4fr-5.75 
6.0O-5.S6 
4.70-  6.06 
4.60-4.86 
4.10-  4.40 
4.86-4.66 
4.80-  4.66 
4.40- 4.70 
4.2^4.60 
4.40-4.75 


•6.06U 


HOPSs  New  TortK  SCMet  cbolee. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month:  quotations  frora  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


•0.85-90.87 
.86-    .87 
.86 


Apr.. 
Mmy. 

June. 


•0.28-^0.80 
.28-    .24 
.24 


July 
8^ 


•0.224-90.2M 
.20*-  .21* 
.24*-    .26 


\^^«w      •  •  •  • 

Nov  •  •  •  • 

X^vV   •  •  •  • 

Average 


•0.26-^0.2S| 
.80-    .82 
.80-    .82 


CX>nBB£   OF  WHOLESALE   PBIOES,  1890  TO   ld03. 
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Tabui  ■.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1903— Continued. 

FABM  PRODUCTS— Continued. 

OATSi  €}owLtrmct  sradMh  caalt* 

[Price  per  biuliel  In  Cbiceso  on  Taesdav  of  each  week:  quotationfl  fumiahed  by  the  Hecretary  of  the 

Chicacro  Board  of  Trade.] 


Moatli. 

■I 
Price.            Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 
Oct 

Price. 

Jan 

*:a 

1 
Apr. ... 

90.88i 
.84 

July... 

"sot 

•       10.351 
•0.861-    .87 

.S4 

.84i 

•0.871-  .m 

.84 

.381 

.38 
.33 

.381-    .42 

.86 

nb 

.881 

May... 

Ang  ... 

.84^-    .36 

Nov 

.35 

.86 

.35 
.36 

.351 

.86 

IOlMI-    .86i 

.831-    .34 

S3|-    .38 

Mar.... 

.83i 
.38] 

Jnne  .. 

.851 
.36 

Sept... 

35-    !35l 

Dec 

.34 
.34 

.8S 

.36ft 

.351 

.84 

.S4 

.  90( 

.37 

.841-    .84 

:^ 

90.4(H-    .4U 
.89-    .40 

.361 
.364 

Average 

.36*-    .37 
.3H-    .361 

•0.8541 

IftYBt  No.  Hf  emmh* 

%r  of  each  week;  quotat 
Cnicago  Board  of  Trade.] 


[Price  per  buahel  In  Chicago  on  Tueada/ of  each  week;  quotations  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the 


Jan.. 


Frb 


Mar 


to.  48 

Apr 

.48 

.491 

•0.49i-    .50 

.49-    .50 

May... 

.49-    .601 

.481-    .60 

.49-    .6U 

.m-    .60* 

June  .. 

.604-    .51 

.49-    !6^ 

.49-    .511 

•0.49M0.51 

July... 

.491-    .51 

.60-    .50i 

.60 

.60 

Aug  ... 

491-    .60 

.60 

.491 

49  -    .494 

Sept... 

.61i 

.51 

.62i 

.61 

•0.60M0.61 
.60 
.60 
.51 
.5U 

.514 
.511-    .52 
.51} 
.53i 
.544-    .57 
561-    .57 
.544 
.60 


Oct 

•0.53 

.54i 
.66ft 
.55 

Nov  ... 

.55ft 
.68ft 
.52ft 
.52ft 

A/CC  •  •  «  « 

•0.61 

-    .52ft 

.50*-    .51 

.51ft 

1 

.62 

-    .52ft 

1 

i 

Average 

1 

.62 

•0.5156 

[Pri4 


SHEEPt  Native. 

per  hundred  pounds  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  Daily 

Inter  Ocean.] 


Jan 

•2.00-94.65 

Apr 

•3.00-96.75 

1 

July . . . 

•2.25-94.00 

Oct  .... 

•2. 00-83. 75 

8.00-5.00 

4.0O-  6.25 

2.50-4.25 

2.00-  3.75 

8.60-4.40 

2.75-5.60 

1 

2.0O-4.60 

1.75-3.50 

t.0&-4.40 

3  25-  5.75 

1 

2.50- 4.00 

2.0O-8.75 

Peb 

2.50-5.25 

May... 

4.60-5.60 

Auk  ... 

2.25-8.90   :  Nov.... 

1.26-3.60 

8.215-4.50 

4.75-  5.25 

3.00-  3.50 

1 

2.0O-3.6O 

4.60-5.10 

3. 00- 5. 60 

3.0O-  3.60 

1.60-3.60 

4.25-6.00 

2. 75-  5. 75 

3.00-3.76 

2.0O-4.00 

Mar.... 

A25-5.75 

June  .. 

&00-5.00 

'  Sept... 

2.25-  4.00 

Dec 

2.00-8.85 

4.60-5.75 

8. 50-  4. 80 

1 

2.0O-  3.60 

1.60-  4.00 

S.  60- 6. 25 

3.00-  4.75 

1.75-  8.75 

1 

2.25-4.00 

4.60-7.00 

• 

4.0O-  4.60 

2.25-  4.00 

2.25-4.25 

S. 60- 7.00 

3.50-  4.25 

2.00-  3.65 

Average 

2.26-  4.25 

•3.7101 

BDLLETtH   OF   THE   BUREAU   OF    LABOK. 
-WHOLESALE  PRICES  OP  COMMODITIES  IN  I IHKl— Continued. 
FABH  PRODUCrrS— Concluded. 
SHBBPi  We*Mm> 

nndied  ponndi  In  Chicago  on  TnCidW  of  ocb  week;  qnoUUoiu  [nun  tbe  Dnilf 


Koutb. 

Pilcc. 

Uonth. 

Prtce. 

Month. 

Price, 

Month. 

Price. 

t2.iO-9LbO 

Oct 

»2.Jfi-&7S 

■■"''■'" 

2.00- S.W 

.™„ 

ts.sJPt 

(Price  per  biuhel  In  Chicago  on  Toiwla] 


lav  of  each  week:  qnoli 
Cblcaco  Board  of  Tradt 


inolatlona  tnnUiihed  bj  the  neorvtarir  of  the 


Jan 

ID.TlMa.7ll 

i^Y...       » 

Oct  .... 

10.77 -M.n 

Feb 

74  - 

Tt 

Mar-.. 

f 

AUK... 

t 

M 

Ko».... 

t 

i 

Har.... 

June 

S: 

W 

Sept... 

* 

!>«.-.- 

Sf 

Ml 

1 

W 

«t 

«l 

s 

a 

* 

■ni- 

m 

Averwe 

IS 

M 

10.  IMS 

FOOD,  ETC. 

■KAHBi  HaAlUM.  efeolce. 

[Price  per  buihel  In  New  York  on  the  Dntol  each  monlli:  lUiotaUoiu  from  tbe  New  York  Juunial  ol 


Month. 

Price.         |.  Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Be 

«.«7l-»i« 

E:; 

»2.2!t-W.« 

Joljr... 

n.I7i-».» 
2.171- IM 

k;;;; 

1171 

•j-jas 

;ADi  f^rarken,  B«toB  X.  !■  » 


(Price  pe 

r  pound  In  New 

York  on 

the  UeRhanla'  Berm.J 

iS::::: 

Mar.... 

10. 0« 

KV:;: 

"1 

S;:: 

"i 

a;:;; 

"s 

^ 

HL«n« 
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Tabu  L— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  I90S-Coiitinaed. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

0BBA1N  CrmelLers*  aoAav  If •!!•€•  la  boxes* 

[?tke  per  pooiMl  In  New  Yoorik  on  the  flnt  of  each  month;  qnotationii  from  the  Merchants'  Review.] 


XoDlh. 

Piloe. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jaa 

Feb 

Xar 

10.07 
.07 
.07 

Apr.... 
May... 
June... 

10.06 
.06 
.06 

Jnly... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 

10.06 
.061 
.0611 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Arera^re 

•0.061 
.061 
.06ft 

10.0646 

LBADt  IiOaf«  1  pound  after  baking* 

[Priee  per  loaf  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  flnt  of  each  month.] 


Jba 
Peb 


10.01 
.04 
.01 


Anr.. 
May. 

Jane. 


10.04 
.04 
.04 


July 
Ang 
Sept 


10.04 
.04 
.04 


Oct 

Nov 

^JC\/    •  •  •  • 

Average 


10.04 
.04 
.01 


10.04 


Ds  lioaf*  Montei 


e«  1  ponnd  and  3  onneea  before  baking* 

[Priee  per  loaf  In  New  York  on  the  flnt  of  each  month.  Standard  weight  and  standard  prices 
chaffed  by  the  Baken*  Aaociatlon,  which  Includes  leading  bread  manulactim.>r8  in  New  York, 
BrooUyn,  and  one  or  two  in  New  JerKy  who  deliver  their  oread  in  Manhattan.  Quotatiomi  fur- 
Biibed  by  £mil  Brann.] 


Jaa. 
Feb. 
Mar 


10.04 
.04 
.04 


Apr.. 
May. 

Jnne 


10.04 

Jnly... 

.04 

Aug... 

.04 

Sept... 

10.04 
.04 
.04 


Oct. 
Nov 
Dec 


Average 


•0.04 
.04 
.04 


•0.04 


BAOs  I«oaf«  Tienna^  I  pound  and  2  onneea  before  baking. 

[Price  per  loaf  in  New  York  on  the  flnt  of  each  month.  Standard  weight  and  ntandard  prices 
cfaaned  by  the  Baken*  AMOciatlon.  which  includes  leading  bread  manuiacturen  in  New  York, 
Bmoklyn.  and  one  or  two  in  New  Jersey  who  deliver  their  oread  in  Manhattan.  Quotations  fur- 
nished by  Emil  Brann.] 


Jan. 

Feb. 


to.  04 
.04 
.04 


Apr.. 
May. 
June 


•0.04 
.04 
.04 

July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 

•0.01 
.04 
.04 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 


Average 


•0.04 
.04 
.04 


•0.04 


BUTTBRt  Creamery*  Blgln* 

(Price  per  pound  In  Elgin,  111.,  on  Monday  of  each  week:  quotations  furnished  by  D.  W.  Willson, 

editor  of  the  Elgin  Dairy  Report.] 


Jan 

to.  29 

.28 

.27 

.25 

Feb 

.25 

.25 

.26 

.27 

Mar.... 

.27 

.27 
.26 
.» 
.26 

Apr.... 


May 


June. 


•0.28i 

.25 

.224 

.20 

.21 

.21 

.21 


.21ft 

.22 

.21 

.21 

.20 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


•0.20 
.20 
.20 

.m 

.18ft 

.19 

.19 

.19ft 

.191 

.19ft 

.20 

.21ft 

.21ft 


Oct. 


Nov 


Dec 


Average 


•0.20ft 
.20ft 
.21 
.21ft 
.22 
.22 
.22 
.24 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.24 
.24 


•0.2802 
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Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  CX)MMODITIES  IN  1903— Continued. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

JBIJTTBRs  Creminer7«  extra* 

[>n  Taesday  of  each  week;  qpotationi 
Commerce  and  Ck>mmercial  Bulletin.] 


[Price  per  poond  in  New  York  on  Taesday  of  each  week;  qaotationn  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

IBi 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

•0.29 

Apr. . . . 

•0.29-10.29* 

July... 

•0.20* 

Oct 

•0.20-10.20* 

.28 

.27  -    .27* 

.20* 

.21  -    .21* 

.28 

.25-    .25* 

.20 

.21J-    .22 

.26 

.28-    .28* 

10.19-    .19* 

.22-    .22* 

Feb 

.28 

May . . . 

.22 

Aug  ... 

.19-    .19 
.19*-    .19 

Nov.... 

.22*-    .221 

.26 

.22-    .22* 

.22*-    .221 

.26 
.28 

.22-    .22* 
.22 

.19-    .19 
.19 

.22*-    .221 
.24* 

Mar.... 

•0.27-    .27* 

June... 

.22* 

Sept... 

.191 

Dec  .... 

.25-    .25* 

.28-    .28* 

.22* 

.20 

.25* 

.29-    .29* 

.21* 

.20*-    .201 

.25 

.21^    .29* 

.21*-    .211 

.21*-    .211 

.28-    .28* 

2»-    .29* 

.20* 

.21*-    .211 

Ayera^ 

.28-    .28* 

10.2848 

JBIJTTBlfts  INilrjr^  New  York  8tete«  tube  and  Italf  tube,  fancy. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  qnotationB  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan 

10.26 -«0. 26* 

Apr — 

10.27 

July... 

•0.19*-|0.2o' 

Oct 

•0.18-10.19 

.26 

.26 

.19*-    .20 

.18*-    .19 

.24*-    .25 
.24*-    .25 

.24 

.19 

.19-    .20 

.22 

.18 

.19-    .20 

Feb 

.24*-    .25 

May... 

.21 

Aug  ... 

.  17*-    .  18  , 

Nov 

.20 

.24 

.21 

.17*-    .18 

.20 

.28-    .24 

.21 

.17*-    .18 

.20 

.24-    .25 

.21 

.18*' 

.20-    .21 

Mar  .... 

.28-    .24 

June... 

•0.21  -    .21* 

Sept ... 

.18* 

X/vC  •  •  •  • 

.20-    .21 

.26 

.21-    .21* 

.18*-    .19 

.20-    .22 

.27 

.20*-    .21 

.19* 

.20-    .22 

.27 

.20*-    .21 

.19-    .20 

.19-    .20 

.27 

.19*-    .20 

.19-    .20 

Average 

.19-    .20 

•0.21B0 

cmnsSIEt  Neir  Y  ork  8tate«  ftill  cream,  larce«  colored,  beef  i^nUi 

:  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  onotationi 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

•  1  Bi 


Jan 

•0.14 

Apr — 

•0.14*- 

40.141 

July... 

•0.10* 

Oct  — 

10.12 

.14 

.14 

-    .14* 

.10 

.11* 

.14* 

.14 

-    .14* 

.10 

.11* 

u 

.14 

-    .14* 

.10 

.11* 

Feb 

.14 

.14* 

.14* 

May... 

.12 

.u* 

.11* 

Aug  ... 

.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 

Nov.... 

.u* 

.11* 
.UI 

.12 

Mar 

•0.14*- 

.H 
.14 

June... 

.10 
.10 

Sept ... 

:J?I 

Dec  — 

.12 

.12 

.14- 

.14 

.10 

.11 

.12 

.14- 

.14 

.101 

.11* 

.12 

.14*- 

.14* 

.101 

.12 

.12 

•0.  IJ17 

GOFFKBt  Bio  No.  7* 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


•0.05*-«^05*| 
.0^    . 


.051- 


0^ 
06 


/ 


i 


Apr.... 
May... 
June... 


lOiOftHO. 
.06*-  . 
.06*-   . 


1 


July 
8$ 


05* 


_ 


Oct  .... 
Not  . . . . 

mJ^KS    •  •  •  • 

ATemge 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  ISOS-Continued. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

I  Price  per  dooen  In  K«w  York  on  TnesdAy  of  each  week;  qnotationa  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commeroe  and  Oommeicial  Bulletin.] 


1 

Xonlh. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jaa 

f0i2R-«).» 

Apr.... 

80.16-80.164 

July... 

80.184-80.19 

Oct 

80.26-80.28 

.30-    .S4  1, 

.15-    .16 

.184-    .20 

.25-    .30 

.27  -    .80  il 

.16-    .17 

.184-    .20 

.2^    .80 

.25-    .28   1 

.16-    .174 

.20-    .22 

.27-    .83 

rrb 

.25-    .27 

Mar... 

.16-    .174 

Aug  ... 

.20-    .23 

Not 

.27-    .85 

.20-    .28 

.17-    .181 

.20-    .26 

.SO-    .38 

.20-    .22 

.17-    .19 

.20-    .26 

.30-    .40 

.17-    .1S«I 
.174-    .184 

.17-    .19 

.21-    .26 

.34-    .46 

Mar  .... 

June... 

.16-    .18 

Sept ... 

.28-    .26 

Dec  — 

.81-    .40 

.184-    .21 

.18-    .19 

.24-    .27 

.81-    .40 

.18-    .20 

.18-    .19 
.18-    .19 

.24-    .27 

.34-    .42 

.14-    .15 

.24-    .27 

.36-    .45 

.141-    .164 

.184-    .194 

.25-    .28 

Average 

.36-    .46 

80.2418 

FISH:  Cod«  dry*  bamk^  lar^e* 

[Price  per  quintal  in  Boston  on  the  firrt  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Boston  Herald.] 


Jan. 
frb. 
Mar 


85.60-85.75 
5.6(^5.75 
5.60-5.75 


Apr.. 
June. 


85.80-15.75 

5.60-6.76 

6.75 


July 
Aug 
Sept 


86.76 

6.75 

86.00-6.25 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


85.76-86.00 
G.-26-  6.60 
6.50-  6.76 


85.8646 


FISHt  HerrinSf  abore*  roand^  large* 

rprire  per  barrel  in  Boston  on  the  tint  of  each  month;  quotationn  frum  tho  Bonton  Herald.] 


Jan. 
Mar 


86.75-86.00 

5.75-  6.00 

6.76-  6.00 


Apr 

May... 
June. . . 


85.75-86.00 
6.76-  6.00 
6.76-  6.00 


July...' 
Aug  ... 
Sept... I 


86.75-86.00 
5.75-  6.00 
5. 75-  6. 00 


II 


Oct. 

Nov, 

Dec 


Average 


85.00-85.60 
6.25-5.60 
6.0O-6.5O 


85.7292 


FISHt  niackerel,  nalt,  large  No.  8a« 

[Price  per  barrel  in  Boston  on  the  flr^t  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Boston  Herald.] 


Jan. 
Fi-h, 
Mar 


I 


a  818. 50419. 60 
■  19.60-20.50 
<i  22.  CO- 28.00 


Apr.. 
May. 

June. 


1818. 00-820. 00 
18.00-20.00 


18.00-  20.00  ;   Sept... 


July 
Aug 


818.75-816.00 

14.00-  15.00 

M6.0O-  17.00 


Oct., 
Nov, 
Dec 


Average 


814.60 
15.60 
15.60 


817.4479 


FISHt  SalHion«  eanned,  folambla  Rlver«  I -pound  tells. 

w  York  on  tho  flntt  of  each  month;  (jiiotathmn 
nal  of  Comment'  and  rommen*ial  Bulletin.] 


'I'Ticr  per  dosen  canain  New  York  on  tho  flntt  of  each  month;  quotathmn  from  the  New  York  Jour- 

*    '  ~  ■  -  ■  1  Bi 


Jiin . 
Kib. 
Mar 


81.65-81.60 
1.60 


Apr. 
May 


1.60     June. 


■  Laife2(i. 


81.60 
1.6U 
1.60 


July 
Aug 
Sept 


••| 


81.50-81.60 
1.65-  l.CO 
1.55-  1.60 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


5  Medium  2r. 


81.70-81.75 
1.70-  1.75 
1.70-  1.76 


81.6208 
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Tabue  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  19(K^— ContinucHl. 

POOD,  ETC.— Continued. 
FI^OVRx  Bvckwkeftt. 


[Price  per  hundred  pounds  in  New  York  on  the  flret  of  each  month*  quotations  from  the  New  York 

Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

-1 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Peb 

Mar  .... 

12.30 

12.15-2.25 

2.00 

Apr 

Miy... 
June... 

i:i 

July... 
Aug ... 
Sept... 

12.75 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec  .... 

Aveia^ 

i2.3O<92.40 
2.35-  2.40 
2.25-2.30 

12.3214 

FliOITRx  Rye. 

[Price  per  barrel  in  New  York  on  the  flnt  of  each  month;  ouotations  Trom  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan. 
Peb. 
Mar 


t8.oa^.eo 

2.90-8.56 
2.90-8.25 


Apr. . 
May. 
June. 


tZ.  8048. 25 
2.75-8.20 
2.7&-8.20 


July 
Aug 
Sept 


f2.90-fS.20 
2.90-8.20 
8.05-8.30 


Oct- 
Nov 
Dec 


Avenge 


fS.a5-f3.40 
3.25-  8.40 
3.15-  S.40 


fS.1479 


FliOVRs  ^riieAt,  •prtni^  pAtants. 

[Price  per  barrel  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  furnished  by  the  statistician  of 

the  New  York  I^tiduce  Exchange.] 


Jan 

f8.5M4.15 

Apr 

88. 75-84. 15 

July... 

f4.26-f4.66 

Oct 

84.3041.85 

8.55-  4.20 

8.75-  4.25 

4.26-4.70 

4.40-  4.80 

8.75-4.30 

8.75-4.25 

4.15-  4.65 

4.40-  4.86 

8.S5-  4.85 

8.75-4.25 

4.25-4.65 

4.40-  4.85 

Peb 

8.S5-  4.20 

May... 

8.80-4.85 

Aug... 

4.80-4.80 

Nov.... 

4.40-  4.80 

8.85-  4.20 

8.80-4.85 

4.86-4.85 

4.25-4.80 

8.85-  4.25 

4.00-  4.45 

4.50-5.00 

4.15-  4.75 

8.85-  4.25 

4.00-4.46 

4.50-5.00 

4.15-  4.76 

Mar 

8.85-  4.25 

June... 

4.05-4.50 

Sept... 

4.60-  5.00 

Dec 

4.16-  4.75 

8.85-4.25 

4.10-  4.66 

4.45-  6.00 

4.20-4.80 

3.85-4.20 

4.10-4.66 

4.45-  4.95 

4.20-4.80 

8.86-4.15 

4.25-4.00 

4.40-4.90 

4.20-4.80 

8.86-4.15 

4.25-4.00 

4.86-4.80 

Average 

4.20-4.80 

84.3808 

FliOlTRs  inieAt,  winter  atrmlckts. 

[Price  per  barrel  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  furnished  by  the  statintician  of 

the  New  York  Produce  Exchange.] 


Jan 

fS.  10-08.50 

Apr 

88.2048.65 

July... 

fS.45-f3.76 

Oct  .... 

83. 50-83.95 

8.10-8.50 

&2C-8.00 

8.45-  8.86 

8..V>-S.95 

8.25-8.00 

8.20-  8.00 

8.45-3.80 

3.60-  4.00 

3.80-8.66 

3.20-8.00 

8.45-  8.80 

S.r4)-  4.00 

Peb 

3.25-8.00 

May... 

8.20- 8.00 

Aug  ... 

8.45-8.86 

Nov.... 

3.00-  4.00 

3.25-  3.60 

8.20-  8.00 

3.45-  3.85 

8.60-  4.00 

8.25-  3.60 

8.80-8.00 

8.56-8.96 

8.60-  4.00 

8.25-  8.60 

8.8&-8.66 

8.60-8.80 

3.60-  4.00 

Mar.... 

3.25-8.60 

June... 

3.40-8.70 

Sept... 

8.50-8.85 

Dec 

3.00-  4.00 

3.25-  8.60 

8.46-8.76 

3.60-3.85 

3.65-  4.06 

8.26-8.60 

8.46-8.76 

3.50-8.90 

3.65-  4.06 

3.25-8.00 

8.45-8.76 

8.50-  8.90 

8.65-4.10 

8.20-  8.00 

8.46-8.75 

8.50-8.90 

Avemge 

3.70-4.15 

88.8888 

•  No  quotation  for  month. 
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iLESALE   PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN    1903— Continued. 
FOOD,  irrC.— Continiied. 
MJWTt  Ami— I  ewmjp»gate*»  cliole«« 


[Mtei 


In  Mew 


Yofk  on  liM  flat  of  aoieh  month;  qootatioiis  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Oimimftfoe  uid  OommerelAl  Bulletin.] 


1 

H«ih.  .        Piiee. 

1 

Month. 

Priee. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

fc.::: 

1 

^W^F  *  *  * 

Jane... 

IOL06M0.06 

.06{-    .06 

.06 

July... 
Sept... 

10.06 
10.061-   .06i 
.06-    .06*  , 

1 

Oct 

Not 

Dec 

ATemge 

10.06  -60.061 
.06i-    .061 

10.0611 

[Priee  por  pound 


imrs  AFplen«  •■a-Arle^  Sonfliem,  ollced* 

In  New  York  on  the  flist  of  each  month;  qaotationH  from  the  New  York  Joumnl  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


iDuM-flLOSt 
.01-  .05A 
.04^    .05A 


Jnne. 


10.04 -40.06I 
.061-  .Ml 
.061-    .041 


July. 

Aug 

Sept 


I0.03M0.04I 
.081-  .Oil 
.08H    .044 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec  . 


Average 


I0.03M0.04I 
.034-  •04i 
.034-    .01 


10.0432 


[Priee  perponnd 


FBVITs  Cnmuitai  nmnlina.  In  bnrrela* 

In  New  Ycvk  on  the  flnt  of  each  month:  guotationH  from  the  Now  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


ID.  041 

.044 

fO.044-    .041 


Apr.. 
May. 

June. 


IO.OIMO.04I 
.041-  .044 
.041-    .Oil 


July 
Aug 
Sept 


•O.(i5,^-60.or>i 
.05   -    .0f>} 

.oi;  -  .OF, 


Oct  ....| 

Nov , 

Doc 

AVITHK** 


90.041-10.041 
.041-    .05 

.  a5  -   .  or,4 


*).  0476 


Cnllfomla,  Saute  rinm,  60a  to  70»,  In  25-pound  boxen. 

on  the  flrat  of  each  month;  quotationH 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


imri 

[Pifc e  per  poond  in  New  York  on  the  flrat  of  each  month;  quotationH  from  the  New  York  .Touniul  of 


Mar 


!'    10.06-    .0^ 
.041-    .05 


•0.041 

10.044-    .041 

.044-    .Oil 


July . . . 
Aug . . . 
Sept... 


90.044-90.011 

.044- 

.041 

.044- 

.Oil 

Oct  .... 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


90.au -90. 041 
.041-  .041 
.0^-    .054 


90.0481 


FMtlJITt  Balnln*!  Cnliromimf  I«ondon  layer. 

n  the  flrat  of  each  month:  quotationH  I 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


[Priee  per  box  in  New  York  on  the  flrat  of  each  month:  quotatlonn  fnnn  Ww  Now  York  Jounml  of 

"  ■  -  if- 


TA. 


fL60-tl.70 

1.50 

l.tO-  1.60 


Apr.... 
May... 
June... 


91.40-61.50 
1.25-  1.45  1 

1.25-1.45  I 

I 


July  ...I 
Aug  ...i 
St'pt  ... 


91.25-91.45 
1.25-  1.45 
1.25-  1.45 


(K't  .... 

91.. 50 

Nov • 

1.50 

Dec 

91.40-  1.50 

Avenige 


91.4458 


GI«VC08Bi   4I<'  and  42°  mixing. 

(Prire  per  handled  poonda  in  New  York  on  the  flmt  of  each  month;  quotationH  from  the  New  York 

Joomal  of  Commerce  and  Commeri'iial  Bulletin.] 


91.90-61.95  I  July 
1.80  I  Aug 
1.80  I  84>pt 


91.95 
1.95 
1.95 


!l 


Oi*t 

Nov 

Dec  . . . . 

Average 


91.96 
1.70 
1.70 


•1. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  (X)MM0DlTIt:8  IN  1903— ConUnued. 

POOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

ULRDx  Prime  contract* 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotationH  fumiKhed  by  the  siatistician  of 

the  New  York  Produce  Exchange.] 


Mouth. 

1 
Price. 

1 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

10.1090 

Apr. ... 

I0.1022i 

July... 

$0.0825 

Oct  .... 

SO.  07921 

.1025 

.1025 

.0765 

.07874 

.1040 

.1025 

.0800 

.0700 

.1040 

.0975 

.0775 

.0710 

Feb 

.0990 

May... 

.0930 

Aug  . . . 

.0785 

Nov 

.0726 

.1000 

.0925 

.0815 

.0730 

.1020 

.09S0 

.0800 

.0746 

.1010 

.0915 

.0812i 

.0700 

Mar  .... 

.10171 

June... 

.0920 

Sept . . . 

.0665 

X/CO  •  •  •  • 

.0095 

.1085 

.09071 

.0900 

.0690 

.1017* 

.0915 

.0900 

.0690 

.1040 

.0890 

.0890 

.0700 

.1040 

.0640 

.08374 

Average 

.0715 

10.0877 

IIIEAI4S  €oni9  fine  irbltc. 

[Price  pi>r  bag  of  100  pounds  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month-  quotationx  from  the  New  York 

Journal  of  Ck>mmerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


SI.  4041. 45 

1.45 

1.40-  1.46 


Apr.. 
May. 
June. 


fl.15-SI.20 
1.12-  1.15 
1.25-  1.30 


July 
Aug 
Sept 


SI.  85 
1.85 
1.30 


0<t. 
Nov 
Dec 


Average 


Sl.20-fl.25 
1.:<0 
1.15 


SI.  2967 


miEAItfS  Com,  fine  jrellonr. 

[Price  pt>r  bag  of  100  pounds  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month:  quotations  from  the  New  York 

Journal  of  Ck>mmerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


$1.40 

fl.4a-  1.45 

1.85-  1.40 


Apr.. 
May. 
June. 


fl.l6-fl.ao 
1.08-  1.10 
1.25-  1.30 


July 
Aug 
Sept 


fl.80 

1.25 

fl.80-  1.35 


Oct. 
Nov 
L^ec  . 


Average 


fl.2Ml.a0 
1.25 
1.-20 


fl.278S 


niBATt  Bacon*  short  clear  sides,  smoked* 

[Price  per  pound  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week.    From  January  to  October  20.  the  pricen  arc  for 
packe<1,  and  from  October  27  to  December,  for  loose;  quotations  from  the  Daily  Trade  Bulletin.] 


Jan 


Feb. 


Mar  . 


f0.094-f0.09| 

Apr 

.091- 

10 

.10  - 

101 

.10.- 

101 

.10- 

lol 

May... 

.10- 
.104- 
.101- 

104 

\^ 

.101- 

11 

June... 

.11  - 

.114 

.11  - 

.11 

.11  - 

.11 

.11  - 

.11 

$0.11  -fo.114 

.11  -  .114 

.lOJ-  .11 

.104-  .11 

.104-  .104 

.10}-  .101 

.101-  .104 

.104-  .104 

.104-  .104 

.104-  .lOf 

.  104-  .  104 

.10-  .104 

.094-  .091 


July. 


Aug 


Sept 


f0.094-f0.094 

.094-  094 

.094-  .094 

.09}-  .094 

.091-  .094 

.09-  .091 

.084-  .084 

.084-  084 

.084-  .084 

.094-  .091 

.09  -  .091 

.094-  .10 

.094-  .10 


Oct 

fo.  10  -fo.  104 

1 

.08i-    .09 

1 

1 

.084-    .081 

.08j-    .084 

Nov 

.084-     .081 

.081-    .08} 
.08}-    .084 

1 

.071-      OKi 

De<- 

.074-    .07; 

. 

.074-    .074 

' 

.07-    .074 

.07-    .071 

1 

.07-    .074 

Average 

$0,096$ 
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Tabu  L— WHOLESALE  PRICBB  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1903— Continaed. 


FOOD,  XTFC— Gontiniied. 


irrterper 


'  MNUldiD 

;cia,uidfR 


ChleMO  on  Tnetilay  of  «Mh  mtik.    From  January  to  October  20,  tho  prices  are 
Oefober  37  to  Deeonber,  for  loose;  quotations  from  the  Daily  Trade  Bulletin.] 


Montli. 


A|i^»-*« 


May 


June... 


Pitee. 


•0.10M0.10i 
.101-   .101 
.101-  .m 
IM-   .101 


Month. 


July 
Aug 
Sept 


Price. 


08|-  .09 
.081 

-  .081 

08i-  .08i 

07{-  .08 

08{-  .09 

091-  .091 

091-  .092 

091-  .09} 


Month. 


Oct  .... 


Nov.... 


Dec 


Aycragc 


Price. 


t0.09I-f0.tO 

.OKI-  .081 

.Of4-  .081 

.08J-  .08 

.08{-  .m 

.08-  .08 

.08H  .08 

.071-  .071 

.074-  .071 

.07i-  .071 

.061-  .06} 

.06J-  .07 

.06J-  .07 


10.0938 


fllBATi  Beer«  ttmmM^  imtlTO  aldea* 

(Price  per  poond  In  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  tho  New  York  Dally 

Tribune.] 


JSD. 


Feb. 


Sfar 


«I.07M0.U 

.071-  .10^ 

.07«-  .10 

.071-  .10 

.07-  .00* 

.07  -  .00 

.07  -  .00 

.061-  .00 

.061-  .09ft 

.061-  .09ft 

.061-  .09ft 

.061-  .091 

.06ft-  .00 


1 
|0.06ft-f0.09ft 

July... 

90.06M0.08ft 

Oct  ....1 

10. 06-00.09 

.07-    .09 

.061- 

.08ft 

1 

.06-    .09* 
.06-    .09$ 

.07-    .09 

.06ft- 

.08ft 

1 

.07  -    .09 

.061- 

.OHftI 

1 

.06-    .09 

.07-    .09 

Auk  ... 

.Ofift- 

.08ft<,  Nov....' 

.06-    .09 

.07-    .09  ' 

.06ft- 

.OSft 

.06-    .09 

.001-    .09  ' 

.061- 

.OSft                   1 

.06-    .09 

.061-    .09  > 

.0*4- 

.OSft 

.06-    .09 

.06ft-    .09 

Sept... 

.061- 

.OSft     Doc... 

.06-    .09 

.06ft-    .09  , 

.06i- 

.U8ft 

.Wt-    AY) 

.07-    .08ft 

.06i- 

.OSfti 

.W>-    .IW| 

.07-    .08ft 

.oi;i- 

.OH*, 

.06-    .081 

.07  -    .081 

.otn- 

.09 

AvcniKe 

.06-    .09 

90.0784 

BCBATi  Beer«  anlt^  extra  tnemm^ 

(Awnfe  weekly  price  per  barrel  in  New  York;  quotations  furnished  by  the  statistician  of  the 

New  York  Produce  Exchange.] 


Jan 

Il0.fi0411.00  1 

10.50-  11.00 

10.50-11.00 

10.00-  10.50 

10.00-  laso 

Ftb 

laoo- 10.50 

10.00-  10.50 

10.00-  10.50 

10.00-  10.50 

lUr 

9.60-  10.00 

9.50-  10.00 

9.50-  10.50 

9.50-  10.50 

;l 

Apr.. 


May 


June. 


10. 00-910. 00 
9.00-  10.00 
9.00-  10.00 
9.60-  10.00 


9.60- 
9.50- 


9.0O- 
9.00- 
8.S0- 
8.50- 
8.  so- 


lo. 00 
10.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.ri0 
9.W 
U.ftO 
9.00 
9.00 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


68.50-09.00 
8.0O-  M.fiO 
8.0O-  H.f»0 
8.0O-    8..'i0 


8.00- 

8.fi0 

8.0O- 

8.fi0 

8.00- 

8.fi0 

8.00- 

8.r-o 

S.OO- 

H.fiO 

8.00- 

8.50 

8.00- 

8.fi0 

H.OO- 

8.50 

8.00- 

n.m 

Oct. 


Nov 


fS.OO-  S8.50 

8.00- 

9.00 

H.OO- 

9.00 

8.00- 

9.00 

h.OO- 

y.oo 

8.50- 

9.00 

8.0O- 

8.50 

8.0O- 

8.50 

8.0O- 

8.60 

Dec.... 

H.OO-    9.00 

8.00-    9.00 

8.00-    9.00 

8.00-    9.00 

Average 

•9.0678 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  CX)MMODITIES  IN  1903— Continued 

POOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

HBATs  lBe«r,  Milt,  haBM,  UTestenu 

[!' rice  per  barrel  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  qnotatlonB  famished  by  the  fitotistician  of 

the  New  Yoric  Prodnoe  Exchange.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 
Apr 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

iao.6a-«22.oo 

iaO.OO-f21.60 

July .  - . 

$19. 50-921. 00 

Oct 

921.50-123.00 

20.60-22.00 

20.00-21.60 

20.60-22.00 

21.50-23.00 

20.60-22.00 

20.00-21.50 

20.60-22.00 

21.60-  28.00 

20.60-22.00 

20.00-21.50 

20.60-22.00 

21.60-28.00 

Feb 

20.00-21.60 

May... 

20.00-  21.50 

Aug  ... 

20.60-22.00 

Nov.... 

21.00-  22.50 

20.00-  21.60 

20.00-21.60 

2L  50- 28.00 

20.76-  22.26 

20.00-21.60 

20.00-21.60 

21.60-28.00 

20.75-22.25 

20.00-21.50 

20.00-21.50 

21.60-23.00 

20.60-22.00 

Mar 

20.00-21.50 

June... 

19.00-20.60 

Sept... 

21.60-28.00 

Dec 

20.50-  22.00 

20.00-21.60 

19.60-21.00 

2L  60- 28. 00 

aO.  50- 22.00 

20.00-21.60 

19.60-21.00 

21.60-23.00 

20.50-22.00 

20.00-  21.60 

19.60-21.00 

21.60-28.00 

20.50-22.00 

20.00-21.60 

19.60-21.00 

21.60-28.00 

Arerage 

20.50-22.00 

921.2115 

imSAT:  Haiiis^  ■moketf. 

[Price  per  pound  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week.    From  January  to  October  20.  the  priceti  are 
for  pn<'kcn,  and  from  October  27  to  December,  for  loose;  quotations  from  the  Daily  Trade  Bulletin.] 


Jan 

SO.lU-90.121 

Apr 

I0.13H013I 
.131-    .181 

July... 

m.m-$o.ni 

Oct 

90. 12}-90. 14 

Alh    .121 

.121-    .13} 

.111-    .121 

.111-    .12} 

.18-    .181 

.12-    .131, 

.11}-    .12} 

.124-    .121 

.18-    .131 

.13-    .131 
. 12  -    .  14  1 

.11  -    .13} 

Feb 

.121-    .121 

May  . . . 

.  13  -    .  18i 

Aug  ... 

Nov 

.11  -    .13} 

.121-    .12} 

.12-    .13 

.  13  -    .14 

.11  -    .13} 

.121-    .121 

.  12  -    .13 

.12-    .14 

.11  -    .13} 

.121-    .12} 

.12}-    .12,|| 

.12  -    .14 

.101-    .121 

Mar 

.121-    .13 

Juiif... 

.12}-    .1211:  Sept... 

.12J-    .14 

J-rVC*     •  •  •  • 

.10}-    .12} 

.  13  -    .  13i 

.12}-    .13 

.121-    .131 

.10}-    .121 

.18-    .131 
.13-    .131 
.18i-    .131 

.125-    .13}i 

.  18  -    .14 

.10-    .12} 

.13-    .18|i 

. 12}-    .  14  1 

.  10  -    .12 

091-    .13}' 

1 

1 

.12}-    .14 

Average 

.09}-    .11} 

90.1271 

IVIEATt  IVattoBf  dressed. 

[Price  i»er  pound  in  New  York  on  Tue*iday  of  each  week:  quoutions  from  the  New  York  Daily  Tribune.] 


Jan 


Feb. 


Mar 


9O.O5}-90.07} 

Apr 

.06  - 

.08 

.06  - 

.08 

.06  - 

.06 

.0f>  - 

.08 

May... 

.06}- 

.09 

.06}- 

.06} 

.07}- 

.09 

.07}- 

.09 

June... 

.07}- 

.09} 

.08- 

.10 

.08- 

.10 

.08- 

.10} 

90.08  -90.11 
.08-  .11 
.07}-    .10} 


.07  - 
.07}- 
.08  - 
.08  - 
.07  - 
.07}- 
.07  - 
.07}- 
.07- 


10 

10 

11 

10} 

10 

10 

10 

11 

10 


.06}-    .09 


July 


Aug  ... 


Sept 


90.06  -90.09 

.06  -  .06} 

.06  -  .09 

.06}-  .09 

.06}-  .08 

.06-  .08 

.06}-  .06 

.061-  .08 

.06}-  .07} 

.06}-  .07}! 

.06}-  .06 

.06-  .08 

.06}-  .07} 


Oct  .... 

90.06-90.07} 

.06}-    .07* 

.06-    .07 

.06-    .07 

Nov.... 

,06-    .07 

.06-    .07 

.06-    .07 

.06-    .07 

A/OC  •  •  •  • 

.06-    .07 

.06}-    .07 

:S|::S?* 

.06-    .07} 

Average 

90.0744 
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Tablb  I. 


-WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1903-ConUniied. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 
LTs  PoriK«  Miltf  ■§«■■,  oHl  to  Devr. 


IPriM 


In  Vew  Tofk  oo  Tnetday  of  each  week;  quotations  furnished  by  the  statiHtlcian  of 
the  New  York  Produce  Exchange.] 


VontlL 

Prioe. 

MonUi. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Prire. 

j^ 

fia.oo-fia.fio 

Apr 

018.00-118.60 

July... 

117.50-118.00 

Oct.... 

118.50-014.60 

iaoo-ia.fio 

18.2^  18.75 

16.50-17.00 

13.26-  14.00 

iaoo-ia.fio 

18.26-18.76 

10.60-17.00 

12.50-18.60 

i&oo-ia.so 

18.26-18.76 

16.00-10.60 

12.75-18.60 

WK9»m»mm 

UlOO-UlSO 

May... 

18.26-  18.76 

Aug  ... 

16.00-16.50 

Nov  ... 

13.00-  18.75 

17.1^  ia.90 

18.26-18.75 

15.25-16.75 

18.00-18.75 

17.1^  ia.» 

18.26-  18.75 

15.00-15.75 

18.00-18.75 

n.Tfr-  ia.» 

18.26-  18.75 

14.50-15.60 

18.00-18.75 

Mat 

ia.oo-ia.fio 

June... 

18.25-18.75 

Sept... 

14.2^  15.25 

A^wC*  •  •  • 

18.00-18.75 

ia.»- 10.00 

18.26-18.75 

14.50-  15.60 

12.75-18.60 

iawOO-ia.fio 

18.2^  18.75 

15.26-16.25 

12.76-18.60 

1&»- 10.00 

18.26-  18.75 

15.00-  16.00 

12.75-18.60 

laso-  lOkOO 

17.50-18.00 

14.00-  14.75 

Ayenge 

18. 2^-14.  Op 

016.6514 

lini«Ki  Freali. 

[Afenge  monthly  exchange  price  per  quart;  net  price  at  shipping  stations  subiect  to  a  freight  rate 
to  Mew  York  of  SB  oenta  per  can  of  40  quarts;  quotations  from  the  Milk  Reporter.] 


Jan. 
PMb. 


Apr. . . . 
May... 
June .. 


90.0812 
.0265 
.0286 


July. 
Aug, 
Sept 


90.0325 
.0226 
.0258 


Oct. 
Nov 
Dec 


Average 


90.0284 
.0800 
.0825 


90.0288 


flIOI«A88B8i  Nevr  Orleans,  open  kettle,  prime. 

[Priee  par gnlkm  In  New  York  on  the  firat  of  each  month:  tmotations  from  the  Now  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


FH^. 


90.8240.40 

Apr.... 
May... 

90.80-90.40 

,  July... 

f0.8M0.40 

.»-    .40 

.80-    .40 

Aug... 

.30-    .42 

.a»-    .40 

June .. 

.80-    .40 

Sept... 

i 

..^»-    .42 

Oet. 
Nf>v 
De<' 


Average 


90.»)-90.42 
.80-  .42 
.31-    .86 


90.8546 


BI€Bx  Domestic,  rliolee* 

[Priee  per  poond  in  New  York  on  the  flnt  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan 
Mar 


•  •  •  •  • 


90.052-90.06 

1 
July... 

.061-    .06 

Aug . . . 

.051-    .U6 

Sept... 

90.061-90.052 
.051-  .052 
.051-    .052 


Oct. 
Nov 
Dec 


Average 


10.051-90.061 
.051-  .06i 
.041-    .05 


90.0666 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  liK)H— Contimie^l. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

SAIjTt  AmertCADf  metflam. 

[I*rico  fier  tiarrel  in  (!hicasr^<  each  week;  quotations  famished  by  the  secretary  of  the  Chicago 

Board  of  Trade.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

1 
Price.         1 

«).«2 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

I*rice. 

Jan 

90.62 

Apr 

July  ... 

80.66 

Oct 

90.63 

.62 

.62 

.56 

.63 

.62 

.62 

.57 

.63 

.62 

.62 

.57 

1 

.63 

.62 

.57 

.63 

Feb 

.65 

May... 

.57 

Aug  ... 

.57 

Nov 

.63 

.65 

.67 

.67 

1 

.63 

.65 

.67 

.67 

.63 

.65 

.67 

.67 

.63 

' 

.67 

Mar 

.62 

June... 

.66 

Sept  . . . 

.67 

I  )ec  .... 

.75 

.62 

.66 

.63 

.75 

.62 

.55 

.63 

.75 

.62 

.55 

.63 

Average 

.75 

90.6140 

SAIjTs  AslitOD's  No.  224. 

[Price  per  bushel  in  New  Yoric  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


ri.  25-12. 30 
2.26-  2.30 
2.26-  2.80 


Apr., 
May. 
June 


ri.  00-92. 30 
2.00-2.50 
i.OO-  2.60 


July 
Aug 
Sept 


92.00-12.50 
2.00-2.60 
2.00-  2.60 


Oct  .... 
Nov 

XjCC   •  •  •  • 

Average 


92.00-92.50 
2.00-  2.50 
2-  00-  2. 50 


92.2479 


IMIDAi  Blc«rboDAt«  of^  AmertcaB. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drag 

Reporter.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


90.0125 

Apr 

.0125 

May... 

.0125 

June  .. 

fO.0125  1 

July... 

.0125     : 

Aug  ... 

.0125 

Sept... 

90.0126 

.0186 

0186 


Oct 

Nov 

LfvC  .  .  . . 

Average 


90.0136 
.0136 
.0136 


90.0129 


SPICKSi  NntmefPh  lOSm,  to  llOiu 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month ;  quotations  from  the  New  York  JoarnAl  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


90.23-90.234 
.30-    .32 
.30-    .31 


Apr.. 
May. 
June 


90.29-90.30  ; 

1 
July ... 

.28-    .29 

Aug... 

.2&-    .80 

Sept . . . 

9U.t8-t0.80 
.28-  .80 
.28-    .284 


90.28M0.29 
.29-  .80 
.284-    .29i 

90.2877 


HPI€%S:  Pepper,  Slnsapore. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  flrwt  of  each  month  ;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commercf  and  Commensal  Kulletin.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


90.121-90.121 
.13-  .13* 
.121-    .13i 


Apr. 
May 

June 


9u.  121-90. 121 

July  ... 

.124- 

.121 

Aug... 

.124- 

.121 

1 

Sept... 

9U.13  -90.13| 
.13-  .18J 
.121-    .181 


Oct  .... 
Nov 

A^vC  •  •  •  ■ 

Avenge 


90.12M0.18 
.121-    .12} 
.m-   .18 


tOLUSi 


^ 
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T.uiL«  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1903— CWtinued. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 
STASCBIt  Pare  com,  for  cnllnmry  purpose*. 

[Prie«^  per  poand  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month ;  quotations  from  tlie  MerchantM'  Review.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

1 
Price. 

MoiKh. 

V'vV    •  •  •  • 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 

Price. 

Jan 

FW) 

Mar.... 

I0.04i 

Apr 

3lAy... 
June  .. 

90.06i 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 

tO.Ooi 

.an 

90.061 
.06 
.06 

90.0507 

SUGARS  89°  fair  reOnins- 


[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  Thursday  of  each  week,  including  import  duty  of  1.44  cento  per 
[lonnd:  quotations  from  Willett  &  Qray'a  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal.] 


Jan 

1 
f0.(»44O 

Apr 

90.03125  , 

July ... 

90.03000 

Oct 

90.08376 

.0S440 

.03060 

.03000 

.03376 

.08375 

.03125  1 

.03125 

.08376 

.08310  , 

.03190  . 

.03190 

.03375 

.03190  1 

.03190  ' 

.03190  i 

.03376 

Feb 

.03126  1 

May... 

.03190  1 

Aug  ... 

.03190 

1  Nov 

.03310 

.03190 

.03190  1 

.03190 

.08310 

.08280 

.03190  , 

.03310  ' 

.03260 

.03250 

.03125 

.03376 

1 

.03250 

Mar.... 

.08310  f 

June  .. 

.03125  ' 

Sept . . . 

.03376 

1  Dec 

.03190 

.08310, 

.03125  1 

.03375 

1 

.03126 

.08250 

.03125  1 

.03375 

I 

.08125 

.03190 

.08125 

.03375 

.03060 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

!  Average 

.03000 

90.03228 

SUGAR:  90^  centrtl'usal. 


[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  Thursday  of  each  week.  Including  Import  duty  of  1.684  cents  per 
poond;  quotations  from  Willett  &  Gmy's  Weekly  Stiitistloal  Sug»ir  Trade  Journal.] 


Jan 

90.03876  i 

Apr 

90. 03560  1  •  Jill  V  . . .              $0. 03.TtX) 

Oet 

90.03910 

.08875  , 

.03500                                     .03560 

.03860 

.08876 

.03590 

1                                  .03690 

.03875 

.08810 

.03690 

1                 1                 . 03690 

.03876 

.03690  1 

.av>9o 

1                 1                 . 0:k)60 

.03876 

F«) 

.08626  ||  May... 

.03690  ',  Aug...,                  .03720 

Nov 

.03810 

.08690  '; 

.03690  |,                                   .03720 

.03H10 

.08760 

.0:1690                      1                  .IKiHlO 

.03750 

.08760  1 

.0:V2;>    1                  I                  .03X7;*) 

.03750 

Mar.... 

.08780 

June... 

.0:i.')90  ,    Se|.t  ...                   .03«75 

D«'e  .... 

.03690 

.08760 

.03.=J90  l|                                   .03S75 

.03626 

.08720  ' 

.03590  1,                  '                  .{mih 

.03625 

.09626  ' 

.0:V)60                                      .03910 

'1 

.\  verage 

.03560 
.03470 

li 

90.06720 

BULLETIN   OF  THE   BUBBAU   OF   LAUOK. 
-WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  riiMM)HHTIi:s  IN  1903— Con linnM. 
CLOTHS  AND   CI.,OTlIIXG-(V>ntmi»-.l. 
■OOTM  AND  SBOB*i  Men's  krocuiB.  avllt. 


[Price  per  pair  on  11 


.h.] 


Honth. 

IMoe. 

Utath. 

!««. 

UantH. 

Price. 

MDDth. 

Pricv. 

&E 

";i 

!SE 

";i 

a;:- 

"S 

D^"" 

icKoe 

[l-rio 

Bta  oir  »>l.  akoH, 

epcrpslronHleantor 

G<H»4)r«r  wem  do 

llKol>  top. 

Mar  .... 

tt.3A 

KV::: 

!i 

July... 

11 

&■■■■ 

Average 

B.S5 
12.36 

A...... 

Sinea 

[Prtcepe 

r  doien  pain  on  the  flnl 

of  «ch  n.onlh.1 

B^ 

"II 

£■■■ 

IIS 

July... 

"Is 

No»:::: 

ATenwe 

111 

(13.  M 

BOOTS  AND  SHOBSi    HfiBB*  vicl  hid  Bhaea,  G«Hlr<wr  well. 

[Price  per  pair  on  the  Hnl  ol  eacli  montb.) 


Be 

■2.00 

£.■■■ 

S 

2.00 

e;;;; 

ZOO 

'■™ 

ti.ao 

BOOTH  AND  SHOEBi    WoBicBo'  aolld  Kr->i> 

[Price  per  pair  on  lb e  flint  of 

«h  monlh.] 

lb  or  polka. 

Be 

10.871 

Apr....                  10.871 

£'.•::.         :a 

SI::: 

Sept... 

u^'.'.'.'. 

Avetage 

-:!! 

.SD 

10.  (wn. 

tPrlc 

^BalllTi  black,  64- 

oper  yardonthonn-lot 

^l.n,'<.,lh.l 

Jan.... 

tl.SI 

KV::. 

tl.91 

July  ... 

'!« 

Orl.... 
Nuv... 
Dec... 

Aterace 

11.  n 

II.  n 
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Table  ■.—WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  ltKW-(^ontiniie<i. 

CIXXTUS  AKI>  CliOrniNa— Continual. 

CSAUOOs   <3<»ebeco  prlnta. 

[Priee  per  yud  on  the  tint  of  each  month.] 


M«ilb. 


Ju ' 

Pieb 

Mw J 


id.  06 

.05 
.05 


Month. 


Apr.. 
June 


Price. 


•0.06 
.06 
.06 


Month. 


July 

Auflr 
Sept 


Prioo. 


Ju. 
rieb. 
Man 


CAWtWWWBt    BrnwMlSf  6*fY«ine«  Bl^elow. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


SL066 
1.066 
1.066 


Apr.... 
May... 

June  .. 


fl.066 
1.101 
1.101 


I 
July...! 
Aug -.J 
Sept. ..I 


•1.104 
1.104 
1.104 


Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Average 


11.104 
1.104 
1.101 


•1.068 


CASPBTHt    iBi^raln,  3-ply«  I«owe1l. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  flrat  of  each  mouth.] 


Jin. 


•0.6040 
.5040 
.6010 


Apr.. 
May. 

June 


•0.6040 
.5184 
.5184 


July 
Aug 
Bept 


I 


10.5184  ' 
.5184 
.51H4  , 


Oct. 
Nov 
Dec 


Average 


•0.5184 
.5184 
.5184 


•0.5136 


CABPETSi  l¥lltoii,  5-nranie,  Blcelow. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  (Irnt  of  euch  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 

•1.M4 
1.044 
1.044  1 

j 

Apr 

MSy... 
June... 

•1.944 
2.O40 
2.040 

,  July  - 

AUK  . 
1  8i»l»t  . 

••2.010  ll  Oct 

2.010  |i  Nov.... 
2.040      Dec  .... 

II  Average 


•2.040 
2.040 
2.010 


•2.008 


CJOTTON  FLANNELS:  '^|  yards  to  the  pound. 

[Price  per  yanl  on  the  first  t)f  ciwh  month.] 


•0.06}    July 
.07  'I  Aug 

.07  II  Bept 

I! 
II 


•0.07i 
.07i 
.071 


Oct.... 
Nov....: 
Dec 

Average 


(10.08 
.081 
.U8| 


10.0735 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


OOTTON  FLANNKLNs  31  yards  to  the  pound. 

[i*rici>  i>er  yanl  on  the  flrMt  of  each  month.] 


•0.061 

.oS 

.062 


Apr 

May... 
I  June... I 

i  I 


•O.Oft:,,  July... 
Wi ,  Aug  ... 


.og! 


8ept... 


•0.001 

.064, 
.001 1 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


•0. 


.061 
.06! 


•0.0629 


BDLLETar  09  THB   t(UA_ 
■.—WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  mB—tom 
OJjOTHS  and  dAyPHlSG — UoDtinueil 

OOTTOM  TOMMAtti  •-eraa,  S«*>)ru«  ««>■■,  J.  &  ■*■  Costa. 

(PilM  p«  900),  bdtlit  paid,  on  ttw  dnt  of  «oh  moDth.] 


Prt«. 

HoDlh. 

Prioe. 

Uunlb. 

«c,. 

P.... 

momi 

av::; 

JIUM... 

io.anM 

.IMTH 

a;:; 

IO.0S7M 

Deo.... 
Averw 

1 

«i.a 

OOTTOM  YABHIli  ObHI**,  wMto,  MWla  apwM.  H^nkam, 

[Prfc«  per  poond  on  tb«  ant  of  each  mmth.l 


eoBea,  10J]> 


&::: 


ID.  IT 

:lit 


«l:;; 


COTTON  VABIfSi  G>r«««,  Wklta,  ■■■■••■^■Bt  Honkora,  ei 

[Price  pm  pooDd  on  tba  Bnt  ol  each  moatb.) 


Jan 

Feb 

lUr... 

"ilE;- 

-. 

i:;; 

"lis;;:; 

|Aven«e 

DBHIMSi  AMoakaM!. 

[Prlc*  piir  Tard  on  tbe  flnl  of  each  month.] 

is,::::. 

Mar.... 

-' 

^;;; 

., 

a;;; 

"iii 

RE 

Avetaco 

— 

I>BII.UIHlSt  Brawm,  Pepvwall. 

[Piiee  per  yard  ou  the  AtM  ol  eacb  montli.] 


DBlUJKOSi  >0*lBeh4  IMrk  A. 

[AvenSE  montbly  prt(«  per  jrard.] 


Jan ta-OM 


p:: 

■™li'""-| 


July...!  W.0S7J  |l 
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Tablb  L— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  19a3-ConUnued. 

CIAyrnS  and  CIX>TUlN6-<k>ntinued. 

VliAimSIiSi  Wftlte*  4-4,  BUIara  Tmle  No.  8. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  flnt  of  each  month.] 


Moath. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price.   . 

Month. 

Price. 

Jn 

Prib 

Mar.... 

•0.41 
.41 

1 

Apr* ... 
Mij... 
June... 

•0.421 
.42 
.42 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 

•0.44t 
.44* 
.44* 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

•0.44* 
.44| 
.441 

Average 

•0.4806 

GUfGHAlHSi  Amoakeac* 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jn 

nb 

.064 

Apr — 
May... 
June  .. 

•0.06i 

III 

•  •  • 

•  •  •     1 

•  *  • 

•0.0M 
.061 
.06* 

Oct 

Nov.... 

A/OC  •  •  •  • 

Average 

•0.06* 

•0.0660 

GINGHAHBt  linneaater. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Ju 

PM> 

lUr 

•0.061 
.061 
.061 

Apr — 
May... 
June  .. 

•0.061 
.061 
.061 

July . . . 
Aug... 
Sept... 

•0.061 
.061 
.061 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec  — 

Average 

•0.061 
.061 
.061 

10.0676 

HOBSB  BI«ANKBT8i  6  poanda  ench«  nil  iirool. 

[Price  per  pound  maintained  throughout  the  year] 


Year. 


Price. 


10.671 


[*•  eottoD  limlf  hoae,  aenmleaa,  fkat  blnck,  20  to  22  ooDce,  160 

needlea. 


[Price  per  docen  pain  in  September.    Rcpresentit  bulk  of  sales.] 

Month. 

Price. 

8nC 

•0.7840 

Ts  fllea'a  cottoD  hnlf  hoae^  aenmleaa,  atnntfard  qanllty,  84  needles* 

[Price  per  down  pairs  on  the  flmt  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price.            Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

fM» 

Mar.... 

•OieTA 
.•7* 

• 

Apr 

May... 
June  .. 

•0.70 
.7) 
.70 

July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 

•0.72i' 
.724, 
.724 

Oct 

Nov 

4^^^*   •  •  •  • 

Avenge 

•0.721 

•O.70M 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1903— Continued. 


CliOTHS  ANJ>  CIX)THrNG— Continued. 

HOSIBRYs  'WomeD's  coiiib«4l  BffjrpUan  cottoD  hosc^lUcli  Bpllcetf  lieel,  doable 

•ole^  nill*lkaliloDe4l. 

[Price  per  dozen  pairs  maintained  throughout  the  year.] 


Year. 


Price. 


1903. 


91.h7| 


HOSIKRYi  'Women's  cotton  liose,  seamles*,  lauit  black,  26  to  *ZH  ounce,  lOO  to 

1 76  needles. 

[Price  per  dozen  pairs  in  September.    Repreoents  bulk  of  8ale».] 


Month. 


Sept 


Price. 


90.8085 


UBATHEB:  Harness,  oak,  packers'  lildes,  heavjr.  No.  1. 

[Price  per  pound  on  the  first  of  each  month  in  the  general  market;  quotations  from  the  Shoe  and 

Leather  Reporter.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

1 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

90.33-90.35 
.33-    .35 
.33-    .35 

i 

Apr 

May... 

June  .. 

90.33-90.35 
.31-    .33 
.31-    .33 

July... 
Aug  . . . 
Sept . . . 

80.31-90.33 
.31-    .39 
.31-    .38 

Oct  .... 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 

90.31-  90.33 
.31-      .:« 
.31-      .33 

90.3313 

LKATHER:  Sole,  hemlock,  nonacid,  Buenos  Ajrres,  middle  urelKhts,  tirtit 

quality. 

[Price  {MT  i>ound  on  the  first  of  each  month  in  the  general  market;  quotations  from  the  Shoe  and 

Leather  Reporter.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

90.23 
.23 
.23 

Apr 

May... 

June  .. 

90.22 
.22 
.22 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 

90.22 
.23 
.28 

Oct  .... 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 

90.23 
.23 
.28 

90.2287 

IjBATHBK:  Sole,  oak,  scoured  backs,  heavy.  No.  1. 

[Price  iH?r  pound  on  the  drat  of  each  month  in  the  general  market;  quotations  from  the  Shoe  and 

I^eathcr  Rep<»rter.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

90.88 

.31 

90.8»-    .40 

1 

Apr 

May  ... 
June  .. 

1 

90. 38-90. 10 
.38-    .39 
.3H-    .39 

July  ... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 

90.38 
.37 
.37 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

1-  ■■ 

90.37 

90.36-    .87 

.36 

Average 

90.3712 

I4KATIIVR:  Wax  calf,  30  to  40  pounds  to  the  dozen,  B  grade. 

[Price  |M-r  square  foot  on  the  flrat  of  each  month  in  the  general  market;  quotations  from  the  Shoe 

and  Leather  Reporter.) 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


90.65-90.67 
.6^-  .67 
.6^    .67 


Apr....  90. 671-90. 724 
May...;  .671-  .724 
June...  .674-    'T^k 


II 


July 
Aug 
Sept 


90.674-90.724 

•         .67|-    .724 

.674-    .724 


90.67M0.72A 
.67^  .724 
.674-    .724 
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Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1903— Contiiiued. 

CUOTHS  AIO>  CliOTHING— Continued. 

UmBH  8HOB  TBOUBADt  lOs,  Barbour. 

[Price  per  pound  on  the  flnt  of  each  month.] 


XflBth. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jtti 

Feb 

Hir.... 

to.  IMS 

June... 

10.846 
•  84d 
.846 

July . . . 
Aug ... 
Sept . . . 

90.846 
.846 
.846 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 

90.846 
.A46 
.846 

*       90.846 

UfiKlf  THBBADt  8-coHI«  SOO-yaHl  spools,  Barbour. 

[Price  per  dosen  spools  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


laa. 
Feb. 
Xttr 


90.897 
.887 
.887 


1.887 

July... 

.887 

Aug  ... 

.887 

Sept . . . 

90.887 
.837 
.837 


Oct ' 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


90.887 
.887 
.837 


90.887 


OVBBOOATUfGSs  Beaver,  HIom'ow,  all  wool,  black. 

[Price  per  yard  maintained,  generally,  throughout  the  year.    Representn  bulk  of  shIch.] 


Year. 


IfOi 


Price. 


92.4418 


OVBBGOATINGSs  <Tftlnclillla,  B-roash«  all  wool. 

[Price  per  yard  maintained,  generally,  throughout  the  year.    ReprescntH  bulk  of  shIoh.] 


ri.a088 


OYBBOOATINGSs  Chinchilla,  cotton  warp,  €•  V.  srade. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


1 

Month. 

Price. 

90.44  ! 
.•16*! 
.46* 

1 

1 

!  Month. 

Price.          i  Month. 

1 

1 
Price.         1 

Month. 

(Kt  .... 

Nov 

Dee.... 

Average 

I»rl( 

i"e. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 

Apr — 
May... 

June  .., 

90.45i    July...l 
.454  1  Aug  ...j 
.4.'>i;    Sept...' 

1 
l' 

1 

90.46i, 
.461' 
.46*1 

90.46* 
.164 
.44 

SO.  4638 

OVBBOOATINGSs  Covert  cloth,  light  weli^ht,  staple  goods. 

[Price  per  yard  maintained  throughout  the  year.] 


Year. 


I^rUe. 


r2.]890 
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Table  1 WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1903— Continue*  1. 

CIX)TH8  AND  CliOTHIT^G-Continued. 

OVEBCWATIlfGSx  Kemey,  atmndArd,  37  to  38  ounce. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  flnit  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

1 
I'rice. 

Month. 

Price. 

,  Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 

11.674 
1.674 
1.574 

Apr 

Miiy... 
June  .. 

11.674 
1.674 
1.674 

;  July... 

1  Aug  . . . 

Sept... 

1 

91.674 
1.574 
1.574 

Oct 

Nov 

x/GC  •  •  • . 

91.674 
1.674 
1.574 

Average 

91.6750 

PRINT  CliOTOSi  38-liich,  64  by  64. 

[Average  weekly  price  per  yard.] 


Jan 

90.080000 

Apr 

90.062500 

July... 

90.082500 

1 

VaCV    •  •  •  • 

90.068760 

.080000 

.090625 

.032600 

.032500 

.090618 

.081250 

.061876 

.031250 

.031190 

.061250 

.061876 

.081250 

.081875 

.031250 

Feb 

.082500 

May... 

.061250 

Aug  ... 

.082600 

Nov 

.081875 

.082500 

.090000 

.081876 

.082500 

.082500 

.080000 

.061876 

.062500 

.082500 

.081250 
.081875 

.062500 
.062500 

.a{2500 

Mar 

.082500 

June  .. 

.081875 

Sept . . . 

.062500 

Dtn; 

.032500 

.032500 

.062500 

.088750 

.083750 

.082600 

.032500 

.088750 

.084966 

.082500 

.082500 

.088750 

Average 

.035000 

90.062156 

SIIA1¥L»:  Standard,  all  wool,  73  by  144  Incli,  43-ounce,  made  of  hli^h-srade 

irool. 

[Price  each  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

$4.90 
4.90 
4.90 

Apr.... 
May... 
June  .. 

$4.90 
4.90 
4.90 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept . . . 

i 

1 

$4.90 
4.90 
4.90 

1 

Oct  .... 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 

1 
1 

$4.W 
4.90 
4.90 

■ 

! 

$4.90 

BHBETIBrGSs  Bleached,  10-4,  Atlantic. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


$0.1995 
.1902 
.1981 


Apr.. 
Miiy. 

June 


$0.1973 

July... 

.2112 

Aug  ... 

.2256 

Sept... 

$0.2271 
.2247 


Oct  .... 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


$0.2325 
.2114 


(«) 


$0.2124 


SMBBTINGSt  Bleached,  10-4,  Peppereli. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

90.22 
.22 
.22 

Apr 

May... 

June  .. 

90.22 
.22 
.23 

1 

! 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 

90.23 
.23 
.28 

Oct  .... 
Nov 

A^C^  •  •  •  « 

Average 

90.23 
.24 
.24 

1 

$0.2275 

a  No  Mies  during  month. 
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-WHQLBBAL£  PfilOES  OF  CX)MMODITI£S  IN  lOOS-Oontinued. 
COjOTBDB  ANI>  clothing— Continaed. 


[Mm  per  yard  on  the  flnt  of  each  month.] 


Honth. 

Pilos* 

MODtfa. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Ian 

IM 

APPa  •  •  . 

Miqr... 
June  .. 

10.2925 
.2936 
.2925 

Jnly... 

AuflT ... 
Sept... 

•D.8U0 
.8150 
.8160 

Oct 

Nov  — 
Dec 

Average 

•0.8160 
.8150 
.8160 

•0.8068 

SHKBmiCIBs  Brown,  4-4,  Atlmntle  A. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  flrat  of  each  month.] 


Har 


•0.Q6M 
.0086 
.001 


Apr.... 
SSy... 
June  .. 


•0.0614 
.0020 
.0640 


Jnly 
Aug 
Sept 


•0.0642 
.0656 
.0665 


Oct. 
Nov 
Dec 


Average 


•0.0661 
.0600 
.0678 


•0.0686 


UUUR'I'IlfOBi  BrowD«  4-4,  Indian  Head. 

■ 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  tint  of  each  month.] 


•0.06ft 

July... 

.06ft 

Aug  ... 

.061 

Sept . . . 

10.07 
.07 
.07 


Oct.. 
Nov, 
Dec  . 


Average 


•0.07 
.071 
.07ft 


•0.0681 


,  4*4,  maaaacliaaetUi  IWllla,  Fly  Ins  Horse  brand, 
'M  yi^^d■  to  file  pound. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  flrat  of  each  month.] 


JaD 

Fteb 

Ma;r.... 

•0.061 
.061 
.06 

1 

• 

Apr 

May... 

June... 

•0.06  ' 
.06ftj 
.Utiji 

'  July... 

Auk  •-. 
Sept . . . 

lO.OGi 
.06i 
.OCi 

1 

Oct 

Nov 

1  Dec  .... 

AvcrRgc 

10.06ft 
.06ft 
.061 

'! 

•0.0628 

mUOBl 

riNGSi  Brown,  4-4,  Pepperell  B. 

i  per  yard  on  the  ttnt  of  ench  month.] 

[Prle€ 

Ju 

r«) 

Mar.... 

.061 

1 

Apr.... 
May... 

June... 

9o.or>i 

.051 
.06 

July  ... 
Auk  ... 
Si'pt . . . 

1 

1 

S0.06  ' 
.06]' 

.o»?i, 

1 

Oct 

Nov  — 
Dec.... 

Average 

•0.06ft 
.06 
.06 

•0.0599 

JaD. 
Peb. 


BHIBTIlfttSi  BIrarhed,  4-4,  Fruit  of  tbr  I«ooni. 

[l*riee  per  yunl  on  the  firxtof  (>Heh  month.] 


•0.071 !  Apr 

fay... 


.ml 


Apl 
June... 


80.07'  July  ... 
.07||  Aug  ... 
.071,,  Sept... 


80.07J    0<'t 

.07ftl  Nov 

.07)    Dec 

■  Average 


•0.072 
.07} 
.07: 


•0.0767 


BUS-No.  61—04 6 
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Tabi.b  1.— wholesale  prices  Of  COMMODITIES  IN  19i)3-< :.>niiiiu<Hl. 
C1X>TH8  ANH  CLOTHLNO-Conlitiued. 

SBIBTINeai  Bleached,  4-4,  Hopr. 

[Price  per  jrudoDUieBntoIvachmuiilli.] 


liouih. 

™„. 

»™,.^ 

Price. 

„-.^ 

VrtfK. 

»»». 

Prill. 

iS:;::: 

UV.... 

t0.06il 

&■: 

ID.(Ma 

aV:::: 

Doc.... 

(O.WiM 
.06M 

iO.0675 

RUU>VlI«6(ti  Blemck««,  'J 

|Prlpu1>^rynri]  uti  the  flnt  <>(  esvh  tnoiilb.] 


SHmVlRGS  >  BleBchMl,  4-4,  New  Vork  milB. 

[Price  per  yard  oa  the  flnt  o[  lAch  month.) 


J.n 

Peb 

Mm.... 

lO-OiU 

!ono 

KV::: 

June  .. 

ID.  OHIO 

B:}. 

iO.0M2 

Dee!;;! 
Average 

»■"» 

SHlBTINOSi  BleachMl,  4-4,  Wan>a(ta  "j 

[Price  per  rard  on  the  tint  of  ew-h  month.) 


Be 

;osM 

«::: 

M.OHO 
.OMO 

Si-pt... 

S;;:; 

.0W7 

«).M7. 

HI.KI  Ba1v,IlallmB,  rlBHleal 


SDiBi  Baw,  J«pKB,  aiamrCB,  No.  I 

h  price  per  pound  In  New  York  mi  Ihv  nm  "I  voiii  monlh:  i| 


..H.nl<^M.Mn 

..    *.M»-  4.MM 
..   4.21W-4,Siat 


!  ...H.ye&-<.vtw 


M.im-Kaits 

■.n8it-4.n«) 
s.  sart-  s.  MM 
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^P^WliOLHBALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  19(Ki— C^mtiiuMMl. 
diOTHS  Aia>  CliOTHIKG-Continued. 

Mtll-l'lNUSi  CJlay  upovateA  <l«g«»«Iy  lS-o«Bce,  'Waslftlncton  JHllls* 

[Piioe  per  yard  on  the  flmt  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Price 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

in 

Rn. .... 
Mar.... 

id.  9975 
.9175 

Apr.... 
Mmy... 
June  .. 

•0.9075 
.9075 
.9075 

1 

July... 
Auif ... 
Sept... 

90.9675 
.9225 
.9225 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec  .... 

Average 

90.9225 
.9225 
.9225 

10.9488 

MJlTlliGBt  Cimj  vrovateA  dlasoDnl«  16-oanre«  l¥«sliliii^toD  ]flllla« 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Fieb. 


SL1475 
1.1475 
1.1475 


91. 1475 
1.1025 
1.1025 


Oct. 
Nov 
Dec 


Average 


91.1025 
1.1025 
1.1025 


91.1288 


IbAICO  Mae^  nil  wool*  64*liicli«  14-oaDce^  nilddleaex  atandnrd. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  flrnt  of  each  month.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


fl.44 
1.44 
1.44 


Apr.. 
May. 

Jone. 


91.44 

July... 

1.44 

Aug  . . . 

1.44 

Sept . . . 

1 

91.44 
1.44 
1.44 


Oct. 
Nov 
Dec 


AveraKO 


91.44 
1.44 
1.44 


91.44 


SIJITINOSi  Indli^o  blue,  all  wool,  16-oaiice. 

[Price  per  yard  maintained,  generally.  throuKhout  the  year.    Ruprcsents  hulk  of  mlva.] 


Year. 


Price. 


t2. 1576 


Jan. 
Mar 


SUITINClSs  Serve,  l¥a»bln8rton  IVIllle  6700. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Price. 

1 

Month. 

1 

I»rice.          '  Month.  ' 

'                1 

I»ri('e. 

Month. 

1 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec  — 

Average 

Trier. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 

90.7060 
.7060 
.7060 

Apr — 
May... 

Jane  .. 

90.7650  ' 
.7650  ' 
.7680  ' 

1 

1 
July..., 

Aug  . . . 
Sept . . . 

1 

1 

f0.7650 
.7425 
.7426 

fO.7425 
.7425 
.7425 

90.7566 

TICTKINGNi  Amoakeas  A.  C.  A. 

[IMce  i>er  yard  on  the  flnit  of  each  month.] 


90.10|>,  Apr... 


lOi, 

.lot 


Api 
Ma] 


lay . . . 
June  .. 


90.10J'   July... 
I0i>   Aug  ... 


.11 


Sept . . . 


90.  lU 
.llif 

lU 


(Vt 

Nov 

D«' 

Average 


9U.lli 
.11* 
.111 

90.  not 
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Tablk  I.— wholesale  PKICE8  OF  <nM.MiH>ITll-><  IN  Iflttt— amtiniiwl. 
CIOTUe  AN1>  <L<>TlIlNf;-('...iiin.if-1 

B<  ■■■  mrUed  mrp  ki 


Month. 

M». 

...U,. 

> 

™». 

.„^ 

™„, 

Ju 

Frt) 

JUc.... 

»^ 

iS;;: 

on 

•2.oinfi 

tmSEBWBABi  RklMa  aad  drawers,  wklM,  all  w< 

[Price  per  domn.^rnidilfi  on  ilii'flixnl 


•oil  fu  ll-4ksblon»d,  IH-CMPce. 

(•cb  montli.] 


ns.«3     Apr.. 
3S.M  '  •— 


KS.  W      Jul; . 

a.u    adk. 
;«.«     Sept. 


IIHDBBWBABi  flUrta   and  drvwrr*,  ivbito,  merino, 

[Price  per-iliW'ngsnDBiitinri  lUe  flnrt  of  «acb  m 


Se 

li 

E;;; 

11 

Inly... 

~. 

Nor.... 

IMI,M 
1S.» 

tl«.20 

J.r 

lUi".'." 

•0.0686 

JuDe  .. 

10.0886 

S:::l 

S*pl...' 

I0.06M 

.MM 
.0686 

E:;;;I 

"■ff 

,0711 

WOntKNtS  DMBSS  OOODjBi 


nil  IB  J. 


iwlll,  B  8 -lack,  AllaaUc 


Jm 

Feb 

Mm.... 

10.  sm 
.XBi 
.WW 

S;: 

.S25t 

J.ny... 

»::: 

i 

10.  MM 

Avmgt 

(D.S4M 

W.SKO 

I   GiiOBSi   l^aakmerc. 


rarr,  »-twlll.  4-4.    AUaaUr 


jK::::: 

•1.1M2 

KV:::I 

June..' 

.1M2 

joir...| 

S»:::j 

i 

"^S 

d2J:;:: 

.1718 

m.un 

OOUBBX  or  WHOLXBALB  FBI0B8,  1600  TO  1908.  399 

TuLS  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COHHODITIKS  IN  t90:)— Continutyl. 
CIiOTHS  AKD  CIiOTimfO—tkuitintK^l. 


MlMk. 

pria. 

KoDtb. 

™«. 

Uontli. 

Prt«.. 

Moolh. 

Oct 

bee!"! 

ttrl.1-. 

£e 

"E 

Bz 

I0.07U 

'.m» 

S;;; 

.DTW 
.073S 

n.07eu 

*.m« 

■  eOOWM  OukMere,  f  vtMa  warp,  ST-bivh,  H»Bll(*a. 

[Pilo*  per  rml  oi>  Ibe  nm  ol  Mch  montb.) 


£;;;; 

E;;; 

"S 

July... 

8^1 ::: 

Avci««e 

.owi 

•0L08M 

I  ^::: 


ID.SH  JDIT. 
.»(  Aug. 
.IW(    Sept. 


•aUH   Oct... 

.Ml    Nov.. 
.M|    Dee.. 


WM»Li  OM«,  ■■•  flMce  (X  ma*  XX  Brwl«). 


£■:;;: 

.MM     JDuV.. 

•o.«m 

July... 

IU.«721  „  0.'( i 

:SSiS^T::::, 

.(MM 

.  ATeraacI 

10.  (OM 

Ihl*,  iMsAlaiH  4»«ce  («Be-r«nrtIk  >nd  (krec-elcktka  (rad*).  Mvnredi 


[PllM  p«  pOODd    In  tlM  « 


1,  New  York,  ami  f 


''"■"'™ 

li  raonll 

] 

~::- 

•^a 

jE;;; 

K.IGfi'J 

S;:; 

«).47U1 

a™ 

10.  im 

!l8fil 

(O.MSB 

D  VARNHi  X-40a,  Anatnltan  Sna. 


[Mm  per  pimnil  on  Ihi-  HiM  o( 

■u-h  month.] 

£;;;; 

IL»     AM.. ..I                 ILw'l  Jul]-... 
L»     Hit...                    1,171    Aug... 

H 

S:::: 

Dee.... 
ATenga 

1:1! 

l.lt 

■i.im 

800 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIFi§  IN  190:i— CohUiukhI. 

CliOTHS  AND  CIX>THING— C'^ncliiddl. 

UrORSTED  YAHNSs  2-40«,  XXXX  or  lUi  equivalent  In  quaUty,  ivIUte,  In 

•kelns. 

[Price  per  pound  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Apr 

May... 

June... 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Mopth. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 

$1.23 
1.28 
1.28 

$1.28 
1.28 
1.20 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 

$1.20 
1.20 
1.20 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Average 

$1.20 
1.20 
1.20 

$1.2125 

PUBIi  AND  lilGHTIKG. 

€APniI«BSs  Adamantine,  tts,  14-ounce. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  flret  of  each  month;  quotationH  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drag 

Reporter.] 


OOAIaS  Antliraclte,  broken. 

[Avenge  monthly  selling  price  per  ton.  at  tide  water,  New  York  Harbor.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


$3.9660 
4.0000 
8.9790 


Apr.. 
May. 
June. 


$4.2070 

July... 

4.3040 

Aug  . . . 

4.4015 

Sept... 

$4.4€06 
4.4744 
4.4826 


Oct. 
Nov 
Dec 


Average 


$4.2633 

4.2^78 
4.2753 


$4.2496 


CXIAI«s  Antliraclte,  diestnat. 

[Average  monthly  selling  price  per  ton,  at  tide  wat«>r.  New  York  Harbor.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


$4.9600 
4.9600 
4.9620 


Apr.... 
May ... 

June  .. 


$4.4510 

July... 

4.5610 

Aug  . . . 

4.6445 

Sept... 

$4.7603 
4.8504 
4.9600 


Oct  .... 
Nov 

A^vC  •  •  «  « 

Average 


$4.9604 
4.9618 
4.9602 


$4.8251 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


CXIAI«s  Antliraelte,  ^99* 

[Average  monthly  selling  price  per  ton,  at  tide  water.  New  Yoik  Harbor.] 


$4.9600 
4.9600 
4.9600 


Apr.. 
May. 
June 


$4.4520 
4.5480 
4.6487 


July 
Aug 
Sept 


$4.7528 
4.8500 
4.9600 


Oct  .... 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


$4.9500 
4.9d00 
4.9000 

$4.8251 
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Tabu  ■.^WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  CX)MMODITIES  IN  1903— Continued. 

FUEIi  AKD  U6H1 ING— Continued. 


OOAI«s  Aiitlirmelte«  stOTe. 

motiUiIy  adliiig  price  per  ton,  at  tide  water,  New  York  Harbor.] 


1 

HoDtk. 

Prtooa 

Month. 

Price. 

t 
Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jaa..... 
»b 

fiafioo 

4.1100 

Apr — 
May... 
Jane  .. 

14.4600 

4.6600 
4.6416 

July . . . 
Aug ... 
Sept... 

$4.7601 
4.8607 
4.0600 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec.... 

Average 

$4.9600 

4.  $610 
4.9602 

$4.8246 

OOAIii  SltaBaliioas,  Oeorves  Creek* 

[Price  per  ton  at  the  mine  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


^VVa  •  •  •  . 

■ar .... 

flOO 
4.60 
2.60 

Apr.... 
May... 

June... 

$2. 25 
2.00 
2.00 

1 

1  July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 

$2.00 
2.00 
2.00 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 

$2.00 
1.75 
1.75 

$2.8868 

OOALs  Bttamliiotta^  Georsea  €re«k« 

[Price  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  New  York  Harbor,  on  the  flnt  of  each  month.] 


Jn. 
IM». 


$7.95 
6.60 
4.90 


Apr.. 
May. 
June 


$4.20 
8.85 
8.85 


July 
Aug 
Sept 


$3.85 
3.85 
3.85 


Oct  .... 
Nov 

i/ec  . . . . 

Average 


$3.86 
8.66 
8.66 


$4.4875 


OOAI«s  BltUBiliioaa,  PlCUiburK  (Youi:liloi:heny). 

[Frieeper  bnahel  on  Tnesdav  of  each  week,  Cincinnati,  afloat:  quotationH  furni8he<l  by  the  superin- 

tenaent  of  the  Cincinnati  ('hambcr  of  Commerce.] 


Jan 

$0.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 

Apr.... 

1 

Peb 

.10 
.10 
.10 

May..., 

1 

. 

.10 

Mar.... 

.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 

June  .. 

1 
1 

.10 

1 

I 

$0.09 

.lulv... 

.09 

,09 

.09 

.09 

AiiK  ... 

.09 

.09 

.09 

1 

.09 

S«»pt ... 

.09 

.09 

.09 

1 

.09 

1 
i 

80.09 

1 
Oct 

$0.09 

.09 

1 

.09 

.09 

.09 

.09 

1 

.09 

.09 

1  Nov.... 

.09 

.09 

1 

.09 

.09 

.09 

.09 

.09 

.09 

,  Dec.... 

.09 

.09 

.09 

.09 

.09 

.09 

1 

.09 

.09 

i 
Average 

.09 

$0.0926 

OOKEs  C'oDDellavllle,  fUmace. 

[Contract  priee  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  at  the  ovcnN,  on  th<>  tir»t  of  each  month;  quotationn  from  the  Iron  Age 

and  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Iron  and  Stei>I  Awociation.] 


Jan. 
neb. 


$4.00  '  Apr.. 
4.00  '  May. 
4.00  !  June  .. 

I 


$:<.7r>-fi.oo  , 

2.76-  3.00 


July 

Aug 
Sept 


$2.75 

2. '25 

$2.00-  2.25 


Oct 

Nov .... 
Dec  . . . . 

Average 


$2.0042.26 
1.75-2.00 
1.60-1.66 


$2.9126 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1903— Continue<l. 

FUEIi  AND  LIGHTING— Concluded. 

mATCHBS:  Parlor,  domevtle. 

[Price  pergroHBof  boxes  (200m)  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotatiouH  from  the  Mer- 
chants' Review.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Apr 

May... 
June... 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

$1.50 
1.50 
1.50 

Month. 

I*rict\ 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

$1.50 
1.50 
1.50 

$1.50 
1.50 
1.50 

July... 
Aug . . . 
Sept . . . 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec  .... 

Average 

$1.50 
1.50 
1.50 

$1.50 

PETROI«B(JIIEs  Crude,  PennvjlTanla. 

[.\verage  monthly  price  per  barrel  at  wells;  quotations  from  the  Oil  City  Derrick.] 


Jan . . 
Feb.. 
Mar  . 


$1,521 
1.50 
1.50 


Apr.. 
May. 
June. 


$1.51 

July ... 

1.5U 

Aug  ... 

1.50 

Sept . . . 

$1.62i 
1.56 
1.57} 


Oct 

Nov 

l-^CC  •  •  •  • 

Average 


$1.68i 
1.781 
1.881 


.S1.5H86 


PBTBOI«BlJIII:  Reflaed,  In  barrel*,  cari^o  lots.  Tor  export. 

[Price  per  gallon.  New  York  loading,  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and 

Drug  Reporter.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


10.0830 
.0820 
.0%» 


Apr.. 
May. 
June. 


fU.0835 

July  ... 

.0835 

Aug  ... 

.0855 

Sept  - . . 

$0.0855 

.0855 

0855 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


$0.0680 

.orao 

.0950 


$0.0860 


PETROI«EU!VIx    Refined,   15CF   lire   te»t«  urater  wlilte.   In   iMirrels,   package* 

Included  (Jobblni:  lots). 

[Pric^e  per  gallon  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Jan 

Fteb 

Mar 

$0.18 
.18 
.13 

1  iJ^r— 
1  May  ... 

June  .. 

$0.13* 
.181 
.134 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 

$0,131 
.134 
.134 

Oct 

Nov.... 

X^CC  •  •  •  « 

Average 

$0,184 
.15 
.15 

$0.1968 

MBTAIiS  AND  IMPXilMJENTS. 

AUGERSs  Bxtra,  3-4  Incli* 

[Price  each  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

1 
Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

10.231 
.231 
.231 

Apr 

May  . . . 
June... 

$0,231 
.231 
.231 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept.., 

$0,231 
.231 
.231 

Oct 

Nov 

i-^ec  .... 

Average 

$a/31 
.231 
.281 

$D.2S10 

COUBBB  OF  WHOLS8ALK  PBIOBS,  1890  TO  1903. 
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Tablb  I«— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1903— Oontinuwl. 
MSTTAXiS  ANJy  IMPIi£M£NT8--CV>ntinue(l. 

AJLKSi  M»  €•  4K«  Yankee* 

[Prioe  each  in  New  York  on  the  ilrat  of  each  month.] 


Meiitli. 

Pries. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Oct 

Nov.... 

Jl^OC  •  •  •  • 

Avenge 

Price. 

Jtn 

F»Bb 

Star.... 

•OlM 
.M 
.51 

Apr 

lljiy... 
June... 

10.51 
.51 
.51 

July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 

10.60 
.50 
.60 

10.60 
.60 
.60 

10.6060 

MAM  IBOlf  t  BMt  reilned,  itom  biU]. 

[ATerage  nontbly  price  per  pound  in  Pittsburg;  quotaticHii  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Iron 

and  Steel  Afwociation.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 


.0200  ! 

July...' 

.0200 

Aug... 

.0177 

Sept... 

10.0170 
.0170 
.0170 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


10.0170 
.OlM 
.0130 


•0.0177 


IBOlf  s  Beat  rellned,  l>oin  atore. 

[Avenge  monthly  prioe  per  ponnd  in  Philadelphia:  quotation*  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  American 

Iron  and  Steel  Aaaociation.] 


•0.0201 
.0198 
.0181 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec  .... 

•0.0181 
.0171 
.0171 

Average 

•0.0200 

BABB  \¥IBBs  GalTanliEeil. 

[Avenge  monthly  price  per  hundred  pounds  in  Chicago;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Jen. 
Teb. 


•2.08 
2.76 
2.80 


Apr.. 
May. 

June. 


•2. 77  July 
2.75  Aug 
2.75     Sept 


•2.75  I 

2.75  ! 

2.76  I 


II 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


•2.75 
2.75 
2.60 


•2.7S75 


BUTinii  liooae  Joint,  east,  8  by  8  Incli* 

[Prioe  per  pair  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


cnUSBIjlis  Kxcrm,  aocket  flrmer,  1-lncli. 

[Price  ea(*h  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  v»ch  month.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


•0.28 
.28 
.28 


Apr.. 
May. 
June. 


I 


•0.28 
.28 
.28 

July . . . 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 

•0.28 
.28 
.28 


Oct 

Nov 

uec  .  • .  • 

Avenge 


•0.28 
.28 
.28 

•0.B 


804  BULLETIN   OF  THE   BUBBAU   OF   LABOR. 

Tablk  I — WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  (OMMdlUTIES  IN  1903— Continued. 
HtTTAIiS  AND   IMPLEMliXTK— CiiiliiiUL-.L 
flOPPEBl  !■(»(,  I>k«. 

[Prlw  pel  pound  Id  New  York  on  the  fliM  of  fsch  moolh;  quoUUuns  from  Ibe  Iron  Jkge.\ 


«™th. 

W.* 

-■ 

htoe. 

-- 

Prt». 

C:::; 

D«c.... 
Aven^[B 

Price. 

ft".:::- 

Itur... 

"i^S' 

iry::: 

.icm 

U76-    .IfiOO 

S;: 

tD.ll0M0.14W 
'.\S7b-    :  13(01 

IO.l:a6-»,lKni 

lw,l:*i» 

[Prim  per  pound  In  New  York  on  the  Hnl  uT  «*cb  month 


4»I>PBK  WlKBi  B«r«,  No.  8,  B.  aarf  H.  Kuw«  «>«  hesTler  (baae  bIus) 

(Pilre  per  pound,  f.  o,  b.  New  York,  on  tbe  flnt  of  each  nionlli.l 


J.„ 

IVb 

•^a 

sEr      "i 

»:::! 

»:1|| 

on 

Average 

•':i:i 

to.HL>; 

DOOBHNOBSi  StMl.kronse  pUiM>«. 


[Price  per  pair  in  New  Yorl 


ic  flnl  of  each  monlb.] 


Jan 

Fi'b 

Mar  .... 

10.226 

i 

tO.-J3b 
,2iS 

July... 

"1 

Avetase 

10. 236 
,2» 

M.2iia 

PlIiBSi  tt^lneh  mill  baalard,  Mckalaon. 

[ttlce  per  dosen  on  the  Ann  of  t«rh  month.) 


S-;;;: 

11 

}£■■■ 

11.06 
1.06 
1  06 

July... 

Am... 

sept... 

11.06   !oet 

1.06  1' Nov.... 
l.oe      Dei'    ... 

'I:S 

1.06 

tl.06 

[Prlre  earh  in  New  York  an  the  flnl  of  each  montli.] 


is,:: 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1903— Continued 

METTAUi  ANJ>  IMPIiEMBNTS— Continued. 

UBADt  Plc«  dMllTerlsed. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Mootb. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

10.0410-10.04124 
.04121 
.04124 

Apr 

May... 

June... 

10.0467 
.04S7i 
.04871 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 

to.  0410-90.04124 
.0420 
.0410-    .04124 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec .... 

Average 

/          ■ 

90.044040.0450 

.0440-    .0450 

.0425 

90.0428 

UBAD  PIPK. 

[Price  per  hundred  pounds,  f .  o.  b.  New  York,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


96.20 
6.20 
6.40 


Apr.. 
May. 

June. 


95.70 

July. .. 

5.40 

Aug  ... 

6.15 

Sept... 

1 

96.06 
6.06 
4.90 


Oct. 
Nov 
Dec  . 


Average 


95.10 
5.10 
6.10 


96.1968 


Jan. 
Mar 


IiOCKN:  Commoii  mortlae. 

[Price  each  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Apr 

May . . . 

June  .. 


90.09 
.09 
.09 


July 
Aug 
Sept 


W.09 
.09 
.09 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 

90.09 
.09 
.09 


90.09 


NAILSs  €utt  H-penny,  fence  and  eommon. 

[Price  per  100-pound  keg.  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburg,  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  computed  from  base 
prices  published  in  the  Iron  Age.    See  explanation  on  pages  234  to  236.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


92.25 
2.25 
2.25 

Oct 

Nov  — 
Dec 

1 
1 

Average 

92.25 
2.06 
2.00 


92.1968 


NAII«8i  IVlre^  8-penny,  fenee  and  common. 

[Price  per  100-ponnd  keg,  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburg,  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  computed  from  base 
prices  published  in  the  In>n  Age.    Hee  explanation  on  pages  234  to  236.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

92.00 
2.00 
2.10 

Apr 

May . . . 
June  .. 

92.10 
2.10 
2.10 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 

92.10 
2.10 
2.10 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec  — 

Average 

92.10 
2.10 
2.00 

92.0760 

PIG  IBONs  Beasemer. 

[Average  monthly  i^oe  per  ton  in  Pittsburg;  quotations  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Iron  and 

Steel  Association.] 
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BULLETHl    OF   THE    BVBEAU    OF   LABOB. 


Tabus  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  niMMUDITlKS  IN  1908— Oontinu*^!. 

HUTTAU^  AND  IMPL.EMKNTH— <-..iiliiiu«l. 

PHt  IKONi  Vommirr  N«.  I. 

lATcnge  monthly  pri«  per  ton  la  phllule^hla:  qooMtioiu  Inun  Uw  BulleUn  ol  tike  Amertnn  Iroi 


llMitli.l        Pri«. 

Monih. 

Price. 

u«,^\       ph™. 

UoQtll. 

1-rire. 

lui 

SS;::: 

•aLoo 

S.HI 

■S;:; 

n.n 

K:::: 

Arengi 

16.00 

I1S.91» 

no  IBONi  PoUMdrr  No.  S,  Northei 

(Price  per  ton,  I.  o.  b.  Pltlsburt.  on  tlie  I 


month;  quot*Uona  Irom  the  Iron  A 


•l».TlHnO.I» 


FIG  IMONi  Crar  Corv*!  SoaUi«rM,  rokp. 

[Pri»  per  ton.  f.  o.  Ii.  anclnnatl.  on  the  flnt  ol  e«h  month:  quolatlnnn  f 


IU.TII-tl«.;&  I   lair...     llS.SS-tlT.OO 

IT.tW-  llt.bO      Aug  ...       14.K-  l\tO 

1S.KI  I  Sept...       13.;^  H.2S 


riiANESl  Bkll«r  No.  &. 

h  In  New  York  on  the  Bm  of  e«« 


Jul 

Feb 

br  .... 

•I.6S 
I.W 

£;; 

•i.fia 

a::: 

!!.» 

Dec!"! 

■1 

n.u 

«t1IICKni.VBB. 

[Ptfre  per  pound  In  New  York  on  the  dnrt  of  each  month; 


finm  the  Oil,  Pslnt,  and  Dnic 


K:::: 

•^It 

«E:;: 

ID.M 

.   Si 

a::: 

m.a 

Oct  .... 
Dec!!!! 

'1 

m.a€t 

mAVtat  rntHPMi,  liiHtaii  No.  It,  e<r«oc. 

tomull  Jobben,  r.  r>.  h.  I'hilBdelphU.  on  the  nm  or 


te::: 

lUl  .... 

n.ra> 

£:; 

ii.«» 

Ju1y...j 

4S::: 

ti.toss 

Dm.... 
ATOwe 

Lon 

iLma 

00UE8B  OF  WHOLESALE  PBI0E8,  1800  TO  1903. 
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Tablb  I«— WHOLEBALE  PRICES  OF  OOMMODITIKS  IN  19a:{— Continued. 

METAIi^  AKI>  IMPXiUMKNTH— (V>nUnued. 

SAWBt  H«h4,  DUwton  No.  7,  SM-lneh. 

[Price  per  domi,  to  muUI  lobben,  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  on  thu  flnt  of  each  month.] 


Mooth. 

Pnee. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Ian 

IMft 

Mar.... 

913.  ao 

txao 
12.  ao 

Apr.... 
May... 
June... 

912.90 
12.00 
12.00 

July... 

AUR... 

Sept... 

912.60 
12.60 
12.60 

Oct 

Not  .... 
Deo .... 

Avenge 

912.90 
12.90 
12.90 

912.90 

No*  S«  cast  ■teel«  B  luuidle,  oqaare  point,  iMiefeL  vtnip«  ¥laek« 

[Prioe  per  doaen  on  the  flxst  of  each  month.] 


98.02 

July . . . 

9.02 

Aug  ... 

8.02 

Sept... 

98.02 
8.02 
8.02 


Oct 

Nov 

X/ vC  •  •  •  • 

Average 


98.08 
8.08 
8.02 


98.08 


SIIiTKRs  Bar,  One. 

(Avcfage  moothly  prIoe  per  ounce  in  New  York;  quotationH  furnished  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint.] 


90.51256 

July... 

.54775 

Aug  ... 

.68619 

Sept... 

90.54r«0 
.56076 
.66606 


Oct. 
Nov 
Dec , 


Average 


90.60068 
.58746 
.60014 


90.64206 


8PEI«TKBs  UTeatem* 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  flnt  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Jan. 
Peb. 
Mar 


90.0470  >;  Apr.. 

i90.O«9^    .0606     Slay. 

.0610-    .0616     June. 


190.0565-90. 0575 
I  .0575 


July 
Aug 


I 


.0675  ;  Sept... 


90.06124-90.0625 
.05671 
.0600 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


90.0000 
.0666 
.0686 


90.0668 


STKBIa  BII.I.IST8. 

[Average  moothly  prioe  per  ton  at  milln  at  Pittsburg:  quotations  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  American 

Iron  and  Steel  AKSociation.] 


SnCBIa  RAILS. 

(Avenge  monthly  price  per  ton  at  mills  in  PennsylvaniA*.  quotations  fnim  the  Bulletin  of  the  Ameri* 

can  Iron  and  Steel  Association.] 


Jan. 


928.00 
29.00 
28.00 


Apr 

May.. 
June... 


926.00 

July... 

28.00 

Aug... 

28.00 

Sept . . . 

926.00 
26.00 
26.00 


Oct. 

Nov, 

Deo. 


Avenge 


928.00 
28.00 
28.00 

928.00 


808  BULLETIN   OF   THZ   BDBEAU   OF   LABOB. 

Tablb  I WHOLB8AI.E  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  190:i— Conlinuetl. 

METAIiS  AND  1MPIJEMBNT8— Concluded. 


HlMkt  No.  S7,  koi,  I 


■•&l«d,  OMC  p**a  U>raB(b  r 


[Price  pope 


iL-Antof  euh  owitth;  qnotaliODfl  From  th 


oAge,] 


Honlh. 

Prt«*. 

Month. 

Price. 

Ucnth. 

Pri«. 

Uunlh. 

Price. 

aE 

a 

^;;; 

•O-MM 

iD.o!»&-  '.am 

July... 

«5::: 

.0256-    .QUO 

Avenge 

tD.IWir.-ia.iUiiU 
.0330-    ilBtfi 

tO.tUGO 

(Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  nnt  u 

rom  (he  Iron  Age.) 

jftn lo.awn 

yeb *».ai6B-,»n* 

Mar....     .30821- .MOO 

Apr...'l0.300IHO.SOM 

J..ly... 

•u.eir.tl-lo.i'ia''' 

r^'.:.'. 

"~i 

t0.1!Sl« 

tl.W 


&:: 


TBOWVLSi  H.  C  •.,  ftrlvk,  lOt-tnrb. 

[Price  e«ch  in  Ne«  York -on  Ihc  flninffni'h  month.] 


J.l. 

reh 

JUr.... 

10.  M 

E:; 

"1 

jQly... 

1 

E:::: 

)0.M 

Averse 

■O.M 

«::::: 

Hu.... 

W.fiO 

i!ao 

KV::: 

June... 

11 

a;;; 

».!-' 

<•« 

Nov.... 

Aieraeo 

K.I* 

CLIKJ 

lUr.-. 

.IIO> 

S£;:; 

fO.I106 

jtiir... 

tciiw 

.IIW 

Dec::;! 

Arenwe 

:iiM 

CKim 

tt.»      Apr... 

b.n    Mar .. 
S.n  I  Jane  . 

I 
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Tablb  1.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  lUO:i--Contmuea. 
liUMBSB  AJn>  BUIU>ING  MAT£Ii£AX8. 


doaaaaUe  lbiill41ii«. 

[Prifle  per  tbouand  on  dock  in  New  York  on  the  flnt  of  each  month.] 


Mooch. 

Prioa* 

Montii. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

• 

Oct  .... 

Nov.... 

j  Dec 

1 

.  Average 

1 

Price. 

Jaa 

fWi 

Mar.... 

ft.fiO-6.00 
4.75- ft.  60 

Apr 

May... 

June  .. 

$4. 76-16. 50 
6.00-6.60 
4.76-6.26 

July... 
Aug... 
Sept . . . 

$4.75-15.60 
5.00-0.00 
6.0O-7.60 

S6.5O-f7.fi0 
7.0O-  7.60 
7.00-7.50 

95.9068 

CAlUBOVr ATB  OF  I^BAMh  American,  In  on. 

[Price  per  poaud  in  New  York  on  the  llritof  each  month;  quotationn  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  Kud  Dnig 

Reporter.] 


10.0637  July 
.0662  I'  Aug 
.0062  ,  Sept 


90.0602  11  Oct  .... 
.0637  I.  Nov.... 
.0637  !l  Dec.... 


Average 


!l 


90.0613 
.0613 
.0688 


90.0615 


GSmUBim  PorUnnd,  domeatic* 

[Prire  per  barrel  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month:  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jaa 

Fieb..... 
Mar.... 

•2.00-02.26 
1.00-2.25 
2.00-2.26 

1 
Aj»r. . . . 
May... 
June  .. 

ri.  05-92. 25 
2.00-2.26 
2. 10- 2. 80 

July . . . 

'  Aug  ... 

Sept . . . 

1 
1 

92.0(^-92.30 
1.90-  2.10 
1.90- 2.10 

i  Oct 

1  Nov 

J-r(rv  •  «  •  « 

Average 

91.60-01.90 
1.75-2.00 
1.65-1.90 

92.0292 

ir  barrel  in  New  York  on 

Coi 

CKIHKNTs 

Boaendale. 

[Price  pc 

the  flrat  of  each 
mmerce  and  Coi 

month:  quotatioiiH  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 
nmorcial  Bulletin.] 

Jan 

fW> 

Mar.... 

9a86.tl.00 
.90-1.10 
.90-  1.05 

1 

Apr — 
May . . . 

June  .. 

90.80-00.90 
.85-    .95 
.85-    .95 

1 

July...        90.85-90  90 
Aug...'                     .85 
8ept...|                     .85 

.  Oct  .... 

Nov 

1  Dec 

AverHge 

1 

90.86 
.86 
.85 

90.8896 

,  nnmolded,  3  feet  4  Ineliea  by  6  feet  8  InelieM,  li  Incliea  UiIcJl* 

[Price  iM'r  d<K)r  In  Buffalo  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan. 
Peb. 
Mar 


91.86 
1.86 
1.85 


June  ..I 


91.85 

July... 

1.85 

Aug  ... 

1.80 

Sept . . . 

I  I 

91.80      Oct  ... 
1.70 
1.70 


Nov 

Dec....' 

Average' 


91.66 
1.56 
1.40 


91.7292 


HKfllliOGKt  2  by  4  Incb,  13  Co  14  feet  loni:,  PennaylTanla  atoek. 

[Prif%  per  M  feet  in  New  York  cm  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Lumber 

Trade  Journal.] 


Jan. 


916.60  Apr... 
10.60  I  May.. 
10.60  I  June  . 


916.50 
16.50 
17.00 


July .. 
Aug  ., 
Sept . 


917.00 
17.00 
17.00 


Oct  .... 

Nov 

Dec  — 

Average 


917.00 
17.00 
17.00 

910.7917 


BDLLETIN   OF   THE   BORBAU    or 

.K  I WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  tX>MMODITlES  IN  190:1— <  on Unue< 

L.UHBBR  A2a>  BUILDING  UATKRIAU»— Continued. 

tr  bsnel  In  New  Yorkon  Ibe  HMul  vwli  miinlli:  umUtloti*  hum  tbc  New  Vurk  JniiniH 


Xonlh. 

,-> 

Month. 

Wet 

Monlh. 

Priw. 

Month. 

lll™. 

k;;;: 

"s's 

.»-    .57 

Jul,... 

IO.7K-#0.77 
.75-   .n 

t^"" 

• 

to.  so- 
lo. 

[Pri™  per  K^loii  ill  New  York  on 


flnt  iif  each  monlh;  [|uoUtkni-i  from  tl 


5«::::j 

IO.M 
.W 

«£::: 

N.M 

JUIT... 

10.40 

Otl  .... 
Dec!!!! 
Airerac« 

, 

to. 

MAPblO  Hmrd,  1-lncb,  Snrts  and  KCoB^k,  «  Incbea  ma*  ap  wlAe. 

rvperSI  faellnNew  Vorkonlhe  I1r>i  i-f  i.ucli  inuiii)>;  quoUUooa  Iron  tho  New  York  LuD 


M.i!!!! 

KJ.m-wa.m 
■J7.00-  w.m 

au.oo-KLOo 

KV::: 

wi.«Hm.oo 
80.00- aitw 

KLOO- 34.00 

se'^t!:! 

mjo-wi.oo    ori....: 
s^.tio-M.ao  J  Nov.... 

SiW-  M.OO      Om.... 

iL...„l 

in 

ISl. 

OAKi  WMte.  ylala.  l-lnrh,  S  Inehes  ud  op  wMe. 

vper  M  lectin  New  York  on  Ihe  flni  ol  nub  momh:  qoMaUotu liom  the  New  York  Lm 


I    tW.OO-MMlO    ' 


Tnulc  Jourtisl.] 

ta.'<0-tTl.K  I  July... 
n.-W-T-i.™  Auit... 
7.V0O-W.O0     Sept... 


II  the  New  York 


OXIDE  OP  ZlNt-1  AmertCMit  < 


[PrlFG  per  poiiiifl  In  New  York  on  Ihe  1 


ni>nlh;  •iiioUllons  rmm  the  Oil.  Pain 


lis:: 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1903— Con  tin  nod . 

JATMSER  AND  BUIIjDIKG  MATERIAIiS— Continued. 

PIMiCs  ITMlte*  l^oards.  No.  3  iMim^  1  Incli  by  lO  Inotaen  %irlde,  roug:li. 

[Price  per  M  feet  in  Baftelo  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Lumber 

Trade  Journal.] 


Month. 

Price. 

1 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

1 
Price.            Month. 

Trice. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

1 

124.00 
24.00 
24.00 

Apr 

M&y... 
June  .. 

924.00 
24.00 
24.00 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept . . . 

•24.00  1   Oct 

24-00      Nov.... 
24.00  !   Doc... 

'i  Averaue 

r24.00 
24.00 
24.00 

924.00 

PlNKs  Wlilte^  boards,  oppem,  l-lnelif  8  Inclieii  and  up  vrldr^  roiig^li. 

[Price  per  M  feet  In  Buffalo  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Now  York  Lumber 

Trade  Journal.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

980.00 
80.00 
80.00 

Apr — 
May... 
Jane  .. 

980.00 
80.00  , 
80.00 

July... 
Aug  . . . 
Sept... 

980.00 
80.00 
80.00 

'  Got 

Nov 

Dot^ 

Avt-rage 

980.00 
SO.  00 
80.00 

■ 

9ft0.00 

niCB:  Yelloiir,  loni:  leaf,  boards,  beart-faee  aldliiKs,  1-lneli  and  Ij-lneli. 

[Price  per  M  feet  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Now  York  LumlK'r 

Trade  Journal.] 


Jan t20.6O-f21.60 

F#-b :     20.SO- 21.60 

Mar  ....I      20.60-21.60 


Apr 

May.. 

June  . 


920.60-921.60  I'  July.. 
20. 60-  21.  Tio  Aug  . . 
20.50-21.50      Sept.. 


920.50-921.60 
20. 50-  21  50 
20.50-  21.50 


Oct 

Nov.... 
I  Doc... 

!  Avomg"' 


920.50-921.60 
20.50-  21.60 
20.50-  21.60 

921.00 


PI«ATE  GI«ASSi  Pollalied,  unnllvered^  area  3  to  5  aqnare  Teet. 

[Price  per  square  foot,  f.  <>.  b.  Now  York,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 

10.27  ' 
.27 
.27 

1 

Apr 

May... 
June  .. 

90.27 
.27 
.27 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept...' 

1 

90.27 
.27 

.27 

1 

<.... ' 

Nov , 

90.24 
.24 
.24 

1 
1 
1 

Avonigo. 

90.2625 

n«ATB  GI«ASSs  Pollslied,  unsllTered,  area  5  to  10  square  feet. 

[Price  per  square  foot,  f.  o.  li.  New  York,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


90.444 
.444 
.444 


Apr.. 
May. 
June 


90.444^  Julv 
.444  Aug 
.  444    Sept 

'I 


90.444 
.414 
.444 


Oot  .... 

Nov 

Doo.  . . . . 

.Vvorage 


90.39 
.39 
.39 


90.4313 


POPI«ARt  Velloiv,  l-lDoli,  8  Incbes  and  up  iv'ide,  firsts  and  Me<*ondM,  rougli. 

[Prioe  per  M  feet  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  onoh  month;  qut>tAtions  from  tho  Now  York  Lumber 

Trade  Journal.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


946.00 
46.00 
47.60 


Apr. . . .  i  W7. 50   I  July  ...  I    951 .  00-952. 50 

May  ...I  47.50  ,i  Aug  ...       51.00-  52.W 

June  ..I    951.00-  52.50   i  Sopt...'      51.00-  52.50 


I 


I 
Ort  .... 

!  Nov 

I  P«»o  . . . . 

j  Averago 


95L  00-952. 50 
51.00-  52.5<i 
51.00-  52.50 


949.64.'W 


55&a-No.  61—04 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  CX)MMODITIES  IN  1903— Continued. 
IjUMBBR  and  BXniiDIKG  MATERLAIiS— Continued. 

PVTTYt  BalM. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 

S0.0» 
.02i 
.02i 

Apr — 
May... 
June  .. 

•0.0U 
.01 
.01} 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 

tD.OU 
.01 
.Ol{ 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 

to.  Oil 
.01 
.01 

10.0141 

BBSINs  Common  to  i^ood,  atimlnod* 

[Price  per  barrel  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Comm^vial  Bulletin.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 


tl.92i 
2.10 
f2.2&-2.a0 


Apr.. 
May. 

June. 


12.80 

July... 

12. 10- 2.16 

Aug... 

2.06-2.10 

Sept... 

l2.05-t2.07l 
1.96-2.00 
2.10 


Oct  .... 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


t2.80 

t2.75-2.80 

2.56-  2.60 


t2.2156 


SHINOUSSt  Cypreoa,  all  Iteart,  6  and  6  Incliea  irlde,  16  Inciies  lone* 

[Price  per  M,  f.  o.  b.  mills,  on  the  first  of  each  month.  ] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


t2.50 
2.  GO 
2.  GO 


Apr.. 
May. 

June 


t2.G0 

July... 

2.60 

Aug... 

2.60 

Sept... 

1 
1 

t2.60 
2.60 
2.60 


Oct 

Nov 

j-rec  •  • . . 

Average 


t2.60 
2.60 
2.60 


62.6667 


smNOIiBSt  Hlciilf^an  nrltlte  pine,  16  Indies  loni:,  JLJLXX* 

[Price  per  M  in  BuflUo  on  the  first  of  each  month;  Quotations  from  the  New  York  Lumber  Trade 

Journal.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


63.66 
3.66 
8.65 


Apr.. 
May. 
June 


63.66 

July... 

8.65 

Aug  ... 

8.65 

Sept . . . 

63.66 
8.65 
3.65 


Oct. 
Nov 
Dec 


Avenge 


tS.66 

8.66 
8.66 


63.66 


SPBVGBt  6  to  9  lneli«  eari^oea. 

[Price  per  M  feet  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Lumbar 

Trade  Journal.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


617.50-619.00 

Apr 

May... 

17.50-  19.00 

17.50-  19.00 

June... 

617.50-«19.00 

July . . . 

17.50- 19.00 

Aug  ... 

18.00-20.00 

Sept . . . 

1 

618. 00420.00 
18.00-  20.00 
19.50-21.50 


Oct. 
Nov 
Dec 


Avenge 


tl9. 80-921. 60 
19.50-21.60 
19.50-  21.60 

S19.187S 


TAB. 

[Price  per  barrel  in  Wilmington,  N.  C,  on  the  fint  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York 

Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


61.60 
1.60 
1.65 


Apr.. 
May. 
June. 


61.66 

July... 

1.65 

Aug  ... 

1.65 

Sept... 

61.65 
1.65 
L65 


Oct 

Nov 

A/C9C  •  •  «  • 

Avemge 


61.66 
1.66 
1.66 

9L9m 
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Tablx  1.— wholesale  PRICtS  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  19a3— Continual. 
X^HMBGB  AND  BUIIiDING  MATKRIAT^S— CJonrluded. 

TVBPEimnnBs  Spirits  of»  In  oil  barrels. 

[Frire  pew  gmllon  In  New  York  on  the  flnt  of  each  month;  auotiitionit  fntm  the  Now  York  Joumul  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Priee. 

Month.  I 

(HI 

Ni>v 

Ihf 

Average 

Price. 

Jan 

Tth 

Mar.... 

S0.55i 
.6!V|! 
.661 

1 

1 

Apr 

Nay... 
June... 

1 

10.67- «0.67i 
.4K 
.49 

July... 
Auk... 
Sept . . . 

9U.4Ui! 

10.  ."Mi 

«0.fi715 

WmDOW  CiI«A88s  AnierlcBii,  alncie,  flraUh  25-lnrU  brsfket  (O  by  M  to  lO  by  15 

Inch). 

[Price  per  50  iquare  feet  in  New  York  on  the  flnt  of  each  montli;  quotations  fn)iii  tho  oil.  Paint,  and 

Drug  Rexwrter.l 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


t2.6740 
2.6740 
2.5740 


Apr 

MHy... 
June... 


12.5740 
2.5740 
2.5740 


July...  I 

Aug  ...  I 
Bept . . . 

i 


?2.:»7io 

2. 5740 


(Kt. 
Nov 


2..')740   I  Dtr  .... 
I  AvefHge, 


«2. 5740 
2. 9700 
2.9700 


S2.6400 


W1!«D01ir  GI«AA8:  American,  alncle.  thirds,  25-lncii  bracket  (6  by  H  to  lO  by 

15  1ncli). 

[Priet:  per  .W  square  feet  In  New  York  nn  the  flrt>t  of  each  month;  quotationn  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and 

Dnig  Reporter.] 


Jan. 

Feb. 


f2.10fi0 
2.1060 
2.1060 


Apr ! 

May  ...I 
June...' 

I 


S2.1060  ,;  July... 
2.10(H)  ''  Aug  ... 
'2.1060  1 1  Sept  .-., 


8^-MOfiO  I   Oct 

2.10tJ0   '  Nov.... 
2.10C0  !,  Dec  .... 


Avcnige 


92. 1060 
2.4:M) 
2.  Aim 


$2.  ir«) 


DRUCiS  AND  CIIKMH  ALS. 

AIjCXIHOIj:  I* rain,  94  per  cent. 

'Price  per  gallon,  rebate  ile<lucto<l.  In  New  York  on  tlu'  tirwt  of  t-ncli  inouih:  '{Uotation.>«  from  tljc 

oil.  Paint,  ami  DruK  RciMirter. ) 


Month. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


Price. 


J  Month. 


r2.43 
2.41 
2.41 


Apr 

May . . . 

Juno... 


Price.  .  Month. 

S2.:W  I  July... 

2.:<«  I  Aug  ... 

2.3H  '  .Sept... 


VrU-r. 


.Moiiili.  I 


Prii'*' 


?2.:{7      Oct I 

•2.'M      Nov.... 
2.«7  ,    l)«-«'  ....| 


S2.  M 
2.  \:i 
2.41 


.Vvcra^c 


I  — 


$2.  :i'.»r>s 


AIAWHOIjX  li'ood,  renned,  »r>  per  cent. 

[Price  per  gallon  in  New  York  on  the  tirxt  of  each  month:  iiuotations  fmni  the  oil.  Paint,  ami  Drug 

KciM>rtcr.  1 


Jan. 
Feh. 
Mar 


to.  65     Apr 

.6-'>      May  ... 
.(i5     Jinie... 


fU.iVi  July... 
.i"i.*>  .Vug  ... 
.ltV\       Si  pt  .  .  . 


I 


?0.t'i.'>       Oct 

..V>   ^  N«»v 

..'lO     :    Dec 

,Vv«*nig»' 


80. .  lO 
?0..V.il7 


.\LI\ra:  Lump. 

[Prill-  iwr  |KMind  in  New  York  on  the  fir>t  of  earli  iiiomh:  «|notatioii<*  fnMii  the  oil.  Paint,  ami  Drug 

Ri'lHirter.J 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 


10.0175 
.0175 
.0175 


Apr 

,  May  . .. 
June... 


?4KUlil.'»     July... 
.Ulfto      Aug  ...j 
.017:»      .<i'pt... 


S0.0I7.'i      Oct 

.UlT.'i   ■  Nov 

.017.)      Iiec 


Sn.OlT.S 
.017."» 
.017'. 


Average 


fU.017:< 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1903— Continued. 

DRUGS  AND  CHBMICAIiS— Concluded. 

BRIJUSXONE:  €rade«  second  •• 

[Price  per  ton  in  New  York  on  the  flxst  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Apr — 
May... 
June  .. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Average 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

123.00 
22.60 
22.76 

122.00 
22.25 
22.25 

July... 
Aug... 
Sept . . . 

922.25 
22.25 
22.25 

S22.25 
22.25 
22.00 

t22.3383 

GIjITCEBINs  Reflned,  clieinlcally  pure.  In  1>alk. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  flntt  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar. 


90.  l^ 
.144 
.144 


Apr.. 
May. 
June 


10.144' 
.144 
.144 


July 

Aug. 

Sept 


90.14f 
.144 
.144 


Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Average 


10.141 
.14* 
.14} 


90.1446 


nCJBIATIC  ACIDt  XOo. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


90.0180 

July... 

.0180 

Aug... 

.0180 

Sept... 

10.0160 
.0160 
.0160 


Oct.... 
Nov . . . 
Dec  ... 

Average! 


90.0160 
.0160 
.0160 


90.0160 


onunis  Nafaral,  In  eases. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


92.96 

July... 

2.96 

Aug  ... 

8.20 

Sept . . . 

98.174 
8.60 
8.30 


Ovi. 
Nov 
Dec 


Average 


98.25 
8.20 
8.00 


98.0618 


<|lJININBs  Aniertemn«  In  lOO-ounce  tins. 

[Price  per  ounce  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drag 

Reporter.] 


Jan 

Feb ' 

Mar....! 


90.26 
.26 
.28 


Apr.. 
May. 

June 


90.26 
.26 
.24 


July 
Aug 
Sept 


90.23 
.24 
.26 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec . 


Average , 


90.26 
.25 
.26 


90.2605 


[I*rice  p4>r  jMund  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


90.0120 
.0120 
.0120 


/ 


iff,: 

June 


90.0120 

July... 

.0180 

Aug  ... 

.0180 

Sept... 

90.0180 
.0180 
.0180 


Oct 

Nov 

A^97  •  •  •  • 

ATenge 


90.0180 
.0130 
.0180 

•0.0127 
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Tabm  !•— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  19011— Continmnl. 

nOUSi:  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

SABTHKll  WARBi  Plates,  creanfcolorcd,  7-lneli. 

[Price  per  dosen,  to  pureluMni  of  blUa  Amounting  to  S8,000,  f .  o.  b.  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  the  flrnt  of  each 

month.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Oct  .... 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 

Price. 

Jan 

F*b 

Mar  .... 

fO.4775 
.4776 
.4776 

Aiff 

May... 

June  .. 

10.4776 
.4776 
.4776 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 

10.4775 
.4775 
.4775 

fO.4776 
.1775 
.4776 

80.4775 

BABTHElf  WARES  Platea,  wliKe  cnuilte,  7-lncli. 

[Price  per  doien,  to  porchaNtB  of  bills  amounting  to  88,000,  f.  o.  b.  Tronton,  N.  J.,  on  the  flntt  of  each 

month.] 


10.4988 

July... 

.4968 

Aug  ... 

.4988 

Sept... 

SO. 4988  I 
.4988  I 
.4988 


Oct  .... 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


80.4988 
.4988 
.4988 


I 


80.49S8 


KABTHLKN  WARES  Teacapa  and  aaacera,  ivlUte  granite,  i»'i(li  IiaiidleM. 

[Price  per  gros  (6  dosen  cups  and  6  dozen  Baucera),  to  purchaseni  of  bill.s  amounting  to  $8,000,  f.  u.  h. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  the  tint  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 

88.6832  ; 
8.6832 
8.6832 

Apr 

May... 
June  .. 

83.6832 
8.6832 
8.6882 

July... 
Aug... 
Sept . . . 

83.6832  'i  Oct 

3.68:«   1  Nov.... 
3.6832  !i  Doc... 

I| 

ii  Average 

8:^.6832 
3.G832 
3.6Kt2 

83.6832 

FI-RNI 

ITCJREs  Bedroom  aeUh  aali,  3  pic 

[Price  per  set  in  Now  York 

»eea,  bedstead,  bureau,  and 

on  the  lirNt  of  each  month.] 

Jnly...l               Sl'2.li5  '   Oct 

Aug  ...'                 12. 2.'^^  i>  Nov.... 
Sept...'                  1*2. r)  1,  l)e<'  .... 

\%'aMliiitand. 

Jan 

Feb 

3Ur.... 

1 
til.  75 
11.75 
12.25 

I  Apr 

1  May... 
,  June  .. 

1 

812. 25 
12.25 
12.25 

812.25 
12. 25 
12. 25 

1 
; 

,  Ave  mire 

maple,  cane  aeaC« 

first  of  each  month.] 

SI  2. 167 

FITRB 

[l»r 

lITtJRKt  <lialr»,  bedroom, 

ice  {icr  dozen  in  Now  York  on  the 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 

87.50  ' 
7.60  ' 
8.00  ; 

! 

i 

Apr.... 
May... 
June... 

1 

'                   88.00  ' 

'                               M.OO   : 

H.OO 

July... 
Auk  ... 
Sfpt  . . . 

8H.00  ''  Oct 

M.OO  ll  Nov 

8.00  ;■  Dw  .... 

88.  UO 
8.00 
8.00 

A  voni^re 

87.M17 

FUR] 

[Pr 

WITrR 

ice  per  <li. 

K:  ClialrB,  klU*hoii,  oomiuon  Mpindli*. 

izen  in  Now  York  on  the  tirnt  of  vnch  month.] 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar  .... 

1                  $5.00  . 
5.00  , 
5.00 

1 

'Apr....                   9iy.W     July...                   fn.OD  '   Oot 

Miiy...                     5.00      Aug...                     5.00"    N«iv.... 
JuMi-...                     5.00   'Sept...                     5.00.    IVc.,.. 

8r>.  (N) 

5.00 

I                                                                          1                ,                            '  AvoniK*' 

1                            1                 1                             ■                ■ 

«;ri.oo 

FtiKIVmrRKx   TablpM,  kitchen,  3i-ro€»t. 

[Priff  [HT  dozen  in  Now  Yttrk  on  tlio  first  of  «-ach  month.] 


Jan. 
Fei*. 
Mar 


815.60  ,   Ar>r 

16.60  ;    May  ...' 


16.60 


June... 


81'>.r4)     .lulv...- 
WW     Aug... 
15.IMI      m-pl  .... 

I 
I 


Sl.KJJO        «)«l 

15.  W)  ■    Nov 

!.'>.  fiO       I>if 

'i 

I  Avrnigf 


SI  ■•.1)0 
ir>.r.i) 
l.VW> 

815.  (M 
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Tablb  I — WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1903— Continued. 
HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS— Cou.!u.l.-l. 

<;i^fl81VABE:   Itapplea,  4-lDrb. 

[Price  in'riliHH'ii,  I.u.li.Jsctory.  ontheflnitor««chin<nilh.) 


Honlh. 

Price. 

Montb. 

Price. 

IIODIh. 

Mm. 

Uooth. 

™=. 

Jan 

Feb 

«D.H 

&"■ 

ID.M 

a;;; 

•D.H 

Be 

to.  14 

ID.  14 

tlTlceperdiHKii,  f.A.  t>,  laelarf.tinihH^nKrltuicliiDo 

mh.| 

S::::; 

tl.30 
I.M 
1.80 

IS::: 

June  .. 

11. » 
1.30 
1.90 

S::: 

tl.W 

NoV:::: 

Dec.... 

11,30 
1.30 
1.3D 

ti.ao 

GIiASIWAMSi  Taafeien,  table.  ona-tUrtf  pint,  rt 

[Price  per  dfflUMi,  f,  o.  1i.fwliiry,'0Jttlieflr!<lo(«Bcbmc>ii 


IPiiee  iwr  pklron  IhB  Brut  of  canli  moalh.] 


ft!:::;: 

Mar  .... 

•0.7B 
.75 

KV:: 

Jane.. 

ly.TS 

Julj... 

lO.H 

K::::, 

•:? 

.n 

ATen«v| 

10.76 

wand  A>rkBi«o«ob«lobaBdlea,ai 


[rrlo. 

pofHwonlb 

ertn-lol 

*ehinotitli.I 

E;;;; 

•6.M 

Ift::: 

IS.W 

juir... 

se'Jt::: 

dSJ:::: 

Is 

W.W 

-WOObBlf  WAlklfti  lpKlU,««k-cr«lM««,  S-ka«p,wlre  ear. 


[Price  per  doien  In  Sew  Yotk*n 

Jan 

Feb 

M«.... 

l.U 
I.SS 

£■ 

ti.» 

Jul/,.- 

is,::. 

Tn 

£■:;;: 

i.n 

I1.IS«» 

[Price  pc 

WOODKKWABBt  Tnta,  «alc«rmla*4,  8  In  BMt. 

J«..... 
Feb.... 
JIu... 

LIS 

f.',::: 

'ills::;     i:s1|k::;; 

V:S 

l.« 

/ 

».» 
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Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1903— Continued. 


OOTTON-SEBD  HBAIi. 

[Price  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month 


h. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

•  •   a 

•  •    • 

•  •    • 

•27.25 
26.60 
26.  UO 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept... 

126.00 
26.60 
27.00 

Oct  .... 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 

126.50 
26.25 
26.25 

126.7063 

OOTTON-SBED  OIIjX  Summer  yellow,  prime. 

[Priee  per  gallon  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 


10.89 

Apr — 

.m 

May... 

.41 

Jime... 

10.404 
.43i 
.424 

July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept  ... 

10.414 
.42 
.41 


Oct  .... 
Nov.... 
Dec 

Average 


10.40 
.88 
.884 


80.8977 


JTJTE:  Raw  B.  B.  2. 

[Price  per  poond  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  Quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan. 
Mar 


10.04 

10.041-    .05 

.041-    .05 


Apr., 

ll^y 

June 


80.04M0.05 
.041-    .05 

.04i-  .as 


July 
Aug 
Sept 


S0.04M0.05 
.041-  .05 
.044-    .041 


f0.044-«).04| 
.04  -  .044 
.04-    .044 

10.0464 


MALT:  l¥eBtem  made. 

[Price  per  bushel  in  New  York  on  theIa8tof  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Brewers'  Journal.] 


Jan. 
F^b. 
Mar 


10.70-10.77 
.70-  .77 
.70-    .77 


Apr 

May...; 
June... 


I 


to.  TMO.  77 
.70-  .77 
.G8-    .75 


July... 

Aug  ... 

,  Sept . . . 


80.6M0.75  I 
.6H-    .75 
.70-    .77  , 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec.... 

Average 


10.69-10.75 
.6&-  .75 
.68-    .78 


10.7246 


PAPERx  New^B,  w^ood. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan. 
Peb. 
Mar 


10.024-10. 021 
.024-  .021 
.024-    .021 


Apr., 
May . 
Jime. 


10.024 

July... 

.024 

Aug  ... 

.024 

Sept... 

i 

.024 


10.0258 


PAPER:  liirrappliici  manlla.  No.  1,  Jute. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  Quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 


10.044-10.064 
.06-  .064 
.06-    .054 


Apr.. 
May. 
June. 


S0.05-«).05i 
.05-  .051 
.05-    .051 


July 
Aug 
Sept 


S0.05-«).06| 
.05-  .061 
.05-    .061 


10.05-10.061 
.0^  .061 
.06-    .061 

10.0696 
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Table    II.— BASE    PRICES    (AVERAGE    FOR    1890-1899),    AND    MONTHLY 
ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1903. 

[For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles,  see  Table  I.    Average  for  1908  computed  from  quota- 
tions in  Table  I;  for  explanation  of  method  see  pages  228  and  224.] 


Farm  products. 

Month. 

Barley:  by 
sample. 

Cattle:  steers, 
choice  to  extra. 

Cattle:  steen, 
good  to  choice. 

Com:  No.  2, 
cash. 

Cotton:  upland, 
middling. 

Price 

per 

bushel. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 
loSlbs. 

ReU- 

tive 

price. 

Price 
lOOlbs. 

Rela- 

Uve 

price. 

Price 

per 

bushel. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average,  1890-1899.. 
Jan 

fO.4534 
.5600 
.5418 
.6288 

'    .5260 
.5440 
.6850 
.5170 
.5863 
.6900 
.6770 
.5709 
.6619 
.5494 

100.0 
128.5 
119.4 
116.6 
115.8 
120.0 
118.0 
114.0 
118.8 
180.1 
127.3 
127.2 
123.9 
121.2 

15.3208 
5.9988 
5.6818 
5.6950 
6.6688 
5.4063 
5.8600 
5.8188 
5.4488 
6.6760 
6.7488 
6.4876 
6.5600 
5.5678 

100.0 
112.7 
106.8 
105.2 
104.7 
101.6 
100.7 
100.0 
102.8 
106.7 
108.0 
108.1 
104.6 
104.7 

84.7347 
5.2250 
5.0000 
5.1860 
5.2875 
5.1125 
4.9500 
4.9488 
4.9813 
6.1400 
6.0813 
4.9625 
4.9400 
5.0615 

100.0 
110.4 
105.6 
108.5 
111.7 
108.0 
104.5 
104.4 
105.2 
106.6 
107.8 
104.8 
104.8 
106.9 

90.3804 
.4660 
.4860 
.4885 
.4847 
.4488 
.4918 
.5088 
.6181 
.4990 
.4444 
.4284 
.4190 
.4606 

100.0 
122.2 
114.6 
114.0 
114.8 
118.0 
129.8 
188.8 
186.2 
181.2 
116.8 
112.6 
110.1 
121.1 

10.07762 
.06926 
.09568 
.10180 
.10513 
.11425 
.12440 
.12460 
.12760 
.12270 
.09818 
.11068 
.12780 
.11235 

100.0 
115.0 

Feb 

128.5 

Mar 

180.5 

A  pr 

185.4 

May 

147.2 

June 

160.8 

July 

160.4 

AUJT 

164.8 

Sept 

158.1 

Oct 

126.4 

Nov 

142.5 

Dec 

164.6 

Average,  1908 

144.7 

Month. 


Average,  1890-1899 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average,  1903  — 


FtLTm  products. 


Hides:  i 

sreen. 

Flaxseed: 
No.  1. 

Hay:  timothy, 
Nal. 

salted.packers, 
heavy  native 

Hogs:  heavy. 

steers. 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

IC^be. 

tive 

bushel. 

price. 
100.0 

ton. 

price. 

pound. 

price. 

price. 

tl.1182 

110.4804 

100.0 

90.0987 

100.0 

84.4123 

100.0 

1.1750 

105.6 

12.6000 

119.8 

.1811 

189.9 

6.6906 

151.6 

1.1800 

106.0 

12.8760 

118.6 

.1243 

182.7 

7.0760 

160.3 

1.1400 

102.4 

12.9000 

123.7 

.1188 

126.8 

7.5175 

170.4 

1.0900 

97.9 

14.0000 

184.2 

.1180 

120.6 

7.8600 

166.6 

1.0960 

96.4 

13.9875 

133.6 

.1166 

124.4 

6.6125 

149.9 

1.1150 

100.2 

18.9500 

138.7 

.1186 

126.6 

6.0925 

188.1 

1.0060 

90.8 

18.2500 

127.0 

.1168 

124.7 

6.4188 

122.8 

.9500 

86.3 

12.7500 

122.2 

.1187 

121.8 

5.4068 

122.6 

.9650 

86.7 

10.8000 

108.6 

.1194 

127.4 

5.8560 

m.7 

.9725 

87.4 

11.1250 

106.7 

.1184 

121.0 

5.5875 

125.5 

.9860 

84.0 

10.6260 

101.9 

.1085 

115.8 

4.6875 

105.1 

.9425 

84.7 

11.1500 

106.9 

.1066 

116.9 

4.6475 

108.1 

1.0471 

94.1 

12.4279 

119.2 

.1169 

124.8 

6.0572 

187.8 

Hogs:  light. 


Price 

per 

100  lbs. 


84.4306 
6.4068 
6.8188 
7.8100 
7.1875 
6.3719 
6.0600 
5.6188 
6.7219 
6.1525 
5.8125 
4.7668 
4.4960 
6.06a 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
144.9 
164.8 
165.4 
162.6 
144.1 
186.9 
127.1 
129.4 
139.2 
181.6 
107.6 
101.7 
187.0 


Farm  products. 

Month. 

Hops:  New 

Yor\  SUte. 

choice. 

OaU:  cash. 

Rye:  No.  2. 
cash. 

Sheep:  native. 

Hheep:  West- 
em. 

Price 
pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 

per 

bushel. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 

per 

bushel. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 
IcS^bs. 

Rela- 

Uve 

price. 

Average.  1890-1899.. 
Jan 

80.1771 
.3600 
.8600 
.8400 
.2900 
.2860 
.2850 
.2800 
.2100 

100.0 
208.8 
208.8 
192.0 
163.7 
182.7 
182.7 
129.9 
118.6 

80.2688 
.3828 
.3431 
.8828 
.8372 
.8681 
.8880 
.8965 
.8475 
.8618 
.8581 
.8470 
.8614 
.8641 

100.0 
123.8 
127.6 
128.8 
125.4 
181.4 
142.5 
148.8 
129.8 
184.4 
188.2 
129.1 
180.7 
181.7 

to.  6288 
.4888 
.4972 
.6018 
.6025 
.4991 
.5100 
.6044 
.5160 
.6618 
.6475 
.6850 
.6166 
.6166 

100.0 

92.4 

94.0 

94.9 

95.0 

94.4 

96.4 

95.4 

97.6 

106.1 

108.5 

101.2 

97.7 

97.6 

88.7680 
8.8188 
4.2988 

5.1000 
4.6668 

4.6876 
4.0000 
8.2500 
8.2876 
2.9150 
2.8125 
2.6818 
8.0600 
8.7101 

100.0 

101.6 

114.8 

1?5.7 

128.9 

123.4 

106.4 

86.5 

86.1 

77.6 

74.8 

71.8 

81.4 

9S.7 

83.9641 
4.2600 
4.6488 
4.9660 
6.0126 
4.8688 
4.2860 
8.2818 
3.4818 
8.0700 
2.9988 
2.8000 
8.1780 
8.8718 

100.0 
107.6 

Feb 

114.9 

Mar 

124.8 

Apr 

126.8 

May 

ltt.1 

June 

107.1 

July 

Auff 

81.7 
86.8 

Sept 

.2525 

142.6 

77.6 

Oct 

.2575 
.3100 
.8100 
.2896 

145.4 
176.0 
176.0 
169.6 

76.7 

Nov 

70i8 

Dec 

88.8 

Average,  1908 

•8.8 
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Table   II.— BASE    PRICES    (AVERAGE   FOR    1890-1899),    AND   MONTHLY 
ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICF.S  OF  COMMODITIFi?  IN  1?K)3— Cont'd. 


[Fori 


detailed  description  of  the  articles  see  Tabic  I.    Average  for  1903  computed  from  quota- 
tlona  in  Table  I:  for  explanation  of  mothod  we  pagen  223  and  224.] 


Month. 


Farm  products. 


Wheat:  con- 
tract grades, 
cash. 


ATefage.  1890-1899. 

Jan 

Wtb 

Mar 

i5::::::::::::::: 

Jime 

Jnly 

Anr 

Kept 

Oct. 

Not 

D^ 

ATengeiVwci!!!!! 


Price 

per 

bushel. 


90.7610 
.7418 
.7S88 
.7284 
.7568 
.7809 
.7824 
.7986 
.8811 
.8490 
.8186 
.7974 
.8309 
.7895 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
96.7 
100.4 
97.0 
101.0 
104.0 
104.2 
106.7 
110.7 
113.0 
10».0 
106.2 
110.6 
105.1 


Food,  etc. 


Beans:  me- 
dium, choice. 


Price 

per 

bushel. 


11.6699 
2.3875 
2.3500 
2.8000 
2.2875 
2.2000 
2.3000 
2.2875 
2.2500 
2.1875 
2.2750 
2.2000 
2. 1750 
2.2625 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
143.0 
140.7 
137.7 
134.0 
131.7 
137.7 
137.0 
134.7 
131.0 
136.2 
131.7 
130.2 
135.5 


Bread:  crack- 
ers, Boston  X. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


8U.0673 
.0800 
.0600 
.0600 
.0600 
.0800 
.0800 
.0800 
.0700 
.0700 
.0700 
.0700 
.0700 
.0758 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
118.9 
118.9 
118.9 
118.9 
118.9 
lib.  9 
118.«J 
104.0 
104.0 
104.0 
104.0 
104.0 
112.6 


Bread: 

crack- 

ere,  soda. 

Price 

Rela- 

per 

tive 

pound. 

price. 

80.0718 

100.0 

.0700 

VI.  b 

.0700 

97.5 

.0700 

97.6 

.0600 

83.6 

.0600 

83. 6 

.0600 

83.6 

.0600 

83.6 

.0650 

90.5 

.0650 

90.5 

.0650 

90.5 

.0650 

90.5 

.0650 

90.5 

.0646 

90.0 

Bread:  loaf 

(Washington 

market). 


mce 
per 

Keia- 
tive 

loaf. 

price. 

!0.0898 

100.0 

.0400 

100.5 

.0400 

100.5 

.0400 

100.6 

.0400 

100.5 

.0400 

100.6 

.0400 

100.6 

.0400 

100.5 

.0400 

100.5 

.0400 

100.6 

.0400 

100.6 

.MOO 

100.5 

.0400 

100.5 

.0400 

100.5 

Month. 


Bread:  loaf, 

homemade 

(N.  Y.  market) 


Price 
per 


Rela- 
tive 


loaf.    I  price. 


Avenge.  1880-1899..:  10.0896 

Jan 0400 

Feb 0400 

Mar I      .0400 

Anr '     .0400 

May .0400 

June 0400 

July 0400 

Aug 0400 

Sept O400 

Oct .0400 

Nov .0400 

Dec 0400 

Avenge,  1908 .0400 


100.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 


Bread:  loaf, 

Vienna 

(N.  Y.  market), 


IMce 

per 

loaf. 

10.0396 
.0400 
.0400 
.OIUO 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0100 
.0400 
.0400 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

KM).  0 
lUl.O 
101.0 
101. 0 
101. 0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 


Food,  etc. 

Butter:  cream- 
ery, Elgin 


Butter:  cream- 
ery, extra 
(Elgin  market) .; (N.  Y.  market) . 


Butter:  dairy. 
New  York  State. 


Rcla-  j    Price 

tive   I      per 

price. ;  poimd. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


80. 2170 
.  272.T 
.  2575 
.2810 
.2588 
.2075 
.2110 
.1963 
.1905 
.2063 
.2088 
.2300 
.2450 
.2302 


100.0 
125.6 


118 

129 

119 

95 

97, 

90.5 

87. 8 

95.1 

96.2 

lOti.O 

112.9 

106.1 


10.2242 
.2725 
.2650 
.2«65 
.  2625 
.2213 
.2158 
.2003 
.1941 
.2073 
.2132 
.'2310 
.2440 
.2348 


100.0 

121.5 

118.2 

127.8 

117.1 

98.7 

96.3 

^9.3 

86.6 

92.5 

95.1 

103.0 

108.8 

104.7 


Price 

Rela- 

per 

tive 

pound. 

price. 

10.2024 

100.0 

.2544 

125.7 

.2419 

119.5 

.2610 

129.0 

.2475 

122.3 

.2100 

108.8 

.2075 

102.5 

.1913 

94.6 

.1794 

88.6 

.1915 

M.6 

.1906 

94.2 

.2013 

99.5 

.2080 

100.3 

.2150 

106.2 

FikkI,  etc. 


Month. 


Cheese:  N.  Y 

State,  full 

cream. 


('offee:  Rio 
No. 


/. 


Average,  1890-1899.. 

Jau 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 


Price 
per 


pound,    price 


Rela- 
tive 


Price      Rela- 
per     I   tive 
pound,     price. 


80.0987 

.1413 

!      .1438 

I      .1445 

I      .1463 

ay I      .1166 


June 

July 

Aiig 

Sept 

Ort 

JCov 

Dm 

Avengie.  1908 


1068 
.1006 
.1000 
.1105 
.1156 
.1169 
.1200 
.1217 


100.0 

143.2 

145.7 

146.4 

148.2 

118.1 

107 

101 

101 

112 

117.1 

118.4 

121.6 

128.8 


Si).  1313 
.05;v< 
.or>:« 

.0581 
.0544 
.0525 
.a525 
.0538 
.0525 
.0525 
.0675 
.0638 
.0650 
.0659 


lUO.O 
41.0 
41.0 
44.2 
41.4 
40.0 
40.0 
41.0 
40.0 
40.0 
43.8 
48.6 
49.5 
42.6 


EggN:  new-laid, 

fancy,  near-by. 

IMce 

Rela- 

per 

tive 

dozen. 

price. 

90.1963 

100.0 

.2938 

149.7 

.2156 

109.8 

.  1755 

89.4 

.1613 

82.2 

.1763 

89.8 

.1860 

M.8 

.1956 

99.6 

.2275 

115.9 

.2550 

129.9 

.2788 

142.0 

.3488 

177.7 

.3800 

198.6 

.2418 

128.2 

Fish:  cr)d,dry. 

Fish:  herring, 
shore,  round. 

iMuk,  largo. 

Price    i  Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

ner 
quintal. 

tive 

per 

tive 

price. 

barrel. 

price. 

85.5849 

100.0 

93.7763 

100.0 

5.6260 

100.7 

5.8750 

155.6 

5.6250  1  100.7 

5.8750 

155.6 

5.6250 

100.7 

5.8750 

155.6 

5.6250 

100.7 

5.8760 

155.6 

5.6250 

100.7 

5.8750 

l,V>.  6 

5.7500 

103.0 

5.8750 

155.6 

5.7500     103.0 

5.8750 

155.6 

5.7600     103.0 

6.8760 

155.6 

6.1250     109.7 

5.8750 

155.6 

6.8750     105.2 

6.2500 

139.0 

6.3750 

114.1 

5.8760 

142.8 

6.6260 

118.6 

6.2600 

139.0 

6.8646 

106.0 

5.T292 

151.7 
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[For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.    Average  for  1903  computed  from  quota- 
tions In  Table  1;  for  explanation  of  method  see  pages  223  and  224.] 


Month. 


Average.  1890-1899. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 


Food,  etc. 


Fish:  mackerel, 

salt,  large 

No.  38. 


Price 

per 

barrel. 


$14.1806 
19.0000 
20.0000 
22.5000 
19.0000 
19.0000 
19.0000 
14.8750 
14.6000 
16.6000 
14.6000 
15.6000 
16.6000 
Average,  1903 17.4479 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
184.5 
141.5 
169.2 
134.5 
184.5 
134.5 
101.7 
102.6 
116.8 
102.6 
109.7 
109.7 
123.5 


Fish:  salmon. 

canned. 

Price 

Rela- 

per 

tive 

12  cans: 
SI.  4731 

price. 

100.0 

1.5760 

106.9 

1.6000 

106.6 

1.6000 

106.6 

1.6000 

106.6 

1.6000 

106.6 

1.6000 

106.6 

1.5500 

105.2 

1.5760 

106.9 

1.5760 

106.9 

1.7280 

117.1 

1.7260 

117.1 

1.7250 

117.1 

1.G206 

110.0 

Flour:  buck- 
wheat. 


Flour:  rye. 


Flour:  wheat, 

spring 

patents. 


Price 
per 

100  lbs. 


11.9428 
2.8000 
2.2000 
2.0000 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
118.4 
113.2 
102.9 


[U] 


Price 

per 

bfiirrcl. 


w 

1 

V 

«i 

1 

2.7600 

141.5 

2.8500 

121.0 

2.8760 

122.2 

2.2760 

117.1 

2.8214 

119.5 

18.3171 
8.8000 
8.2250 
3.0760 
3.0260 
2.9760 
2.9760 
3.0600 
3.0600 
3.1760 
3.8260 
3.3260 
8.2750 
3.1479 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

per 

barrel. 


100.0 
99.5 
97.2  i 
92,7 
91.2 
89.7 
89.7 
91.9 
91.9  , 
96.7 
100.2 
100.2 
96.7 
94.9 


$4.2972 
3.9625 
4.0875 
4.0260 
8.9675 
4.1500 
4.8550 
4.4488 
4.6625 
4.6800 
4.6063 
4.6068 
4.4900 
4.8803 


Ri>la- 

tive 

price. 

100.0 

92.2 

94.0 

93.7 

92.8 

96.6 

UU.8 

108.4 

106.5 

106.9 

107.2 

104.9 

104.5 

100.8 


Month. 


Avenge,  1890>1899. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average,  1908 


Flour:  ^ 

wint 

stralg 

Price 

irheat. 

er 

hts. 

Fruit:  apples, 

evaporated, 

choice. 

Food, 

etc. 

Fruit:  a 

sun-di 

South 

slice 

Price 

em. 

Fruit:  currants, 
in  barrels. 

Fruit:  prunes, 

California,  in 

boxes. 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

per 

tive 

barrel. 

price. 

pound. 

price. 

pound. 

price. 

I>ound.   price. 

pound. 

price. 

$8.8460 

100.0 

$0.0647 

100.0 

$0.0515 

100.0 

$0.0875 

100.0 

$0.0774 

100.0 

8.3750 

87.8 

.0618 

72.4 

.0475 

92.2 

.0450 

120.0 

.0525 

67.8 

8.4250 

89.1 

.0618 

72.4 

.0475 

92.2 

.0460 

120.0 

.0518 

66.3 

8.4200 

88.9 

.0600 

70.8 

.0500 

97.1 

.0431 

114.9 

.0488 

68.0 

8.8988 

88.8 

.0575 

67.9 

.0468 

89.9 

.0469 

125.1 

.0475 

61.4 

8.4375 

89.4 

.0575 

67.9 

.0425 

82.5 

.0444 

118.4 

.0468 

59.8 

3.5900 

93.4 

.0600 

70.8 

.0425 

82.5 

.0469 

12fi.l 

.0463 

69.8 

8.6250 

94.8 

.0600 

70.8 

.0426 

82.5 

.0609 

135.7 

.0468 

60.8 

8.6760 

95.6 

.0638 

75.3 

.0425 

82.5 

.0606 

184.9 

.0468 

69.8 

3.0900 

96.0 

.0625 

73.8 

.0400 

77.7 

.0494 

131.7 

.0463 

60.8 

8.7688 

98.0 

.0625 

78.8 

.0400 

77.7 

.0481 

128.8 

.0468 

69.8 

8.8000 

98.8 

.0650 

76.7 

.0400 

77.7 

.0488 

180.1 

.0463 

50.8 

8.8600 

100.4 

.0613 

72.4 

.0875 

72.8 

.0525 

140.0 

.0625 

67.8 

8.5928 

93.4 

.0611 

72.1 

.0482 

83.9 

.0476 

126.9 

.0481 

62.1 

Food,  etc. 


Month. 


Fruit:  raiflina, 

California, 
London  layer. 


Price 
per 
box. 


AverBgc,1890-lHW..  $1.5006 

Jan 1.6600 

Feb 1.6000 

Mar 1.6600 

Apr 1.4500 

May 1.8500 

June 1.8500 

July 1.8500 

Aug ;  1.8600 

Sept 1.8600 

Oct '  1.6000 

Nov '  1.6000 

Dec !  1.4500 

Average.  1908 1.4466 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Glucose: 

41°  and  42o 

mixing. 


100.0 

110.0 

100.0 

108.3 

96.6 

90.0 

9U.0 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

100.0 

100.0 

96.6 

96.8 


Price 

per 

100  iba. 


<>$1.4182 
1.75UO 
1.7500 
1.8500 
1.9250 
1.8000- 
1.8000 

i.vrioo 

1.9500 
1.9500 
1.9500 
1.7000 
1.7000 
1.8396 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
128.4 
123.4 
130.4 
135.7 
120.9 
l-Jli.9 
137.5 
137.5 
137.5 
137.5 
119.9 
119.9 
129.7 


lArd:  prime 

contract 

Price 

Rela- 

I>er 

tive 

pound. 

price. 

$0.0654 

100.0 

.1034 

158.1 

.1005 

163.7 

.1030 

157.5 

.1012 

164.7 

.0925 

141.4 

.0695 

186.9 

.0791 

120.9 

.OKOS 

122.8 

.0679 

184.4 

.0735 

112.4 

.0?25 

110.9 

.0698 

106.7 

.0677 

184.1 

Meal:  com, 
fine  white. 


Price   !  Rela- 

per     I  tive 

100  lbs.    price. 


Meal:  com. 
fine  yellow. 


$1.04li6 
1.4260 
1.4500 
1.4260 
1.1750 
1.1850 
1.2760 
1.8600 
1.8500 
1.8000 
1.2260 
l.$000 
1.160) 
1.2967 


100.0 
135.9 
188.8 
185.9 
112.1 
108.2 
121.6 
128.7 
128.7 
124.0 
116.8 
124.0 
109.7 
123.7 


$1.0169 
1.4000 
1.4260 
1.3750 
1.1760 
1.0900 
1.2750 
1.8000 
1.2600 
1.8260 
1.2760 
1.2600 
1.2000 
1. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

IOOlO 
187.7 
140.1 
185.2 
115.6 
107.2 
12&4 
127.8 
122.9 
18a  $ 
1214 
122.0 
116.0 
1917 


•  No  quotaUon  for  mooth. 


ft  ATWuge  for  IIBO-IOOO. 
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Tabl«  a.— base   prices    (AVERAGE    FOR    1890-1899),    AND    MONTHLY 
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[Fcr  •  more  detailed  deacriptiott  of  the  articles  fiee  Table  I.    Average  for  1903  oompiiUKi  from  quota- 

tiona  in  Table  I:  for  explanation  of  method  buc  pagcn  223  and  224.] 


Food,  Ptc. 


Mfinth. 


Meat:  bacon, 

■hort  clear 

fddea. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


ATen|e«.l>«0-lK99..;  10. 0673 

Jan '      .1008 

Feb .1W4 

Mar .1104 

Apr 1100 

Mar .1081 

June 1014 

July 0W4 

Aug .0891 

Sepc 0941 

Ort 0902 

XiiT .0820 

Dec 0782 

Avengte,  1903 COM 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
148.6 
1M.7 
168.6 
168.0 
163.7 

iao.2 

189.9 
132.0 
139.4 
138.6 
121.5 
108.4 
142.1 


Meat:  bacon, 
short  rib  sides. 


I 


Price 

per 

pound. 

10.0656 

•  UaWo 

.1022 
.1079 
.1075 
.1012 
.0999 
.0919 
.0853 
.0921 
.0880 
.0803 
.0713 
.0938 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Mciit:  beef. 
frcKh  ...tlvc  !«,ff.S'irrm;i». 


Meat:  beef, 


ftides. 


I 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Kola-  i    l*rice 

tlve  I     per 

pri»;e.  i  iMirrel. 


100.0 
150.6 
ln5.8 
164.6 
163.9 
154.3 
152.3 
140.1 
130.0 
140.4 
134.1 
122.4 
108.7 
143.0 


80.0771 
.0897 
.0800 
.0803 
.0819 
.0807 
.0778 
.0760 
.0760 
.0755 
.0757 
.0750 
.0745 
.07H4 


100.0 

116.3 

103.8 

104.2 

100.2 

104.7 

100.9 

98.6 

97.3 

97.9 

US.  2 

97.3 

9fi.6 

101 


i:i 


88.0166 
lU.  5500 
10. 2510 
9.8750 
9. 5i;25 
9.3500 
8. 9375 
M.  3750 
8.2500 
H.2500 
K.4500 
8.3750 
K.5000 
9. 0«73 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
131.6 
127.9 
123.2 
119.3 
116.6 
111.5 
104.5 
102.9 
102.9 
105. 4 
104.5 
106.0 
113.1 


Meat:  l>ccf, 

Kalt,  liuniH, 

Westorn. 

Price    i  Rcla- 
pcr     I   tivo 
barrel.  ■  price. 


1818.0912 
21.2500 
20. 7500 
20.7500 
20.7600 
20.7500 
20.1500 
21.0000 
22.0000 
22.2500 
22.2500 
21.5000 
21.2500 

I  21.2115 


100.0 
117.5 
114.7 
114.7 
114.7 
114.7 
111.  1 
116.1 
121.6 
123.0 
123.0 
118.8 
117.5 
117.2 


FiKxl,  otr. 


Month. 


'    Meat:  hamn, 

I       smoked. 

I 


ATt:nige.l.H90-lKI9.. 

Jan I 

Ftl> 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Juri« 

July 

.\uir 

Sept 

Oct 

Xftv 

li^ 

Averagt^.i^iJU 


10. 


I 


09M 
1222 
1266 

1815 ; 

1824  > 
1299  I 
1270 
1319  I 
1347  : 
1341 
1243  I 
12ai  I 
1115  , 
1271  I 
I 


100.0 
124. 2 
128.7 
133.6 
1.3^1. 6 
132.0 
129.1 
134.0 
136.9 
136.3 
1-26. 3 
122.4 
113.3 
129.2 


Meat:  mutton, 
dressed. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


80.07.>t 
.0688 
.0750 
.0880 
.0913 
.0900 
.0855 
.0750 
.0G(i9 
.0655 
.0619 
.0»RiO 
.OWW 
.0714 


Ri?ld- 

tivc 

price. 

100.0 
91.2 
W. :» 

iiri.7 

121.1 

119.4 

1 13.  4 

I    99. 5 

I     8S.7 

I    8rt.9 

82.1 

I    T9. « 

I    M.2 

I    9S.7 


M**iit:  iM)rk, 

Halt,  moM<.  old 

to  now. 


I*ricc 

JKT 

barrel.  ■ 

911.  (»32  I 

1S.2.'X)0  I 
18.0(V25 

18. 47r<»  ' 

18.4.375  I 

18..S0OO  , 
lS..Vi(K) 

lrt.8750  I 
ir>..«)62.'> 

lo.OTnO  ■ 

13.437."'>  I 

i».37r)() , 

13.2750  ' 

U;.»V5il4  " 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
156. 9 
155. 3 
158.8 

ir»s.  5 

159. 0 
157. 7 
14.'.,  1 
l:«.8 
129.6 
115.5 
115.0 
111.1 

1 13. 1 


Milk:  fresh. 

Price 

Rela- 

piT 

tive 

<iuart. 

price. 

80. 02.'^ 

100.0 

.  uaTiO 

i:i7.3 

.0;tT0 

137. 3 

.o:«l 

129.8 

.iavi 

122.  1 

.0265 

li«.9 

.0230 

'.»2.  ft 

.  02115 

H.S.  2 

.0225 

S.S.2 

.02ft.S 

101.2 

.028-1 

111.4 

.0300 

117.6 

.03-25 

127.5 

.02S8 

112.9 

Molaswa:  New 
Drieans,  open 
kettle,  prime. 


Price 

per 

pillon. 


I 


80.3151 
.  360(1 
.3600  i 
.3600 
.3.^)00  ' 
.:WK)  I 
.:Vi00 
.3.T00  I 
.3600  I 
.:S600 
.3600 
.:{600 
.3350 
.8546 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
114.2 
114.2 
114.2 
111.1 
111.1 
111.1 
111.1 
111.2 
114.2 
114.2 
114.2 
106.3 
112.6 


VchmI,  etc. 


Month. 


ATerB|fP,1890-lsW. 

Jan 

Feb 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Anjr 

N-pl 

Ort 

Nov 

Dee , 

Avetage,  190S 


Rice:  domci*- 
lic,  choiiH*. 


Salt:  Ameri- 
can. 


I 

I  Sjill:  Ash!on'*t. 


Price 

Kela- 

Price 

per 

tiv«   1 

l>er 

IK)und. 

price.  ■ 

Imrrcl. 

80.ffi61 

100.0 

eo.TiMl 

.0676 

U)2.:» 

.62(N» 

.C»581 

1(».6 

.fi-ViO 

.0581 

103. 6 

.rt20«) 

.0594 

105.9 

.  r>-din) 

.OiVW 

KM.  8 

.  57(10 

.av(8 

lOl.H 

..VKW 

.av*i 

io:i.6 

.  5iVJU 

.0581 

ll«.  6 

.  5700 

.05KI 

io:<.rt 

.oirio 

.0531 

«M.7 

.  6:uio 

.0519 

92. 5 

.1^300 

.0488 

87.0 

.  7500 

.0666 

100.9 

.6140 

K.la- 

I     !iVt' 

I»rii-«'.  ■ 

llH).  (» 
Ss.ll 

VJ.  -^  , 
s«».o 
Ks.o 
N>.  '.• 
T'*.  I 
79.  s 
M).  9 
K7.:? 
S9.  I  , 
s\K  I 
Ifwi. .'. 
>»7.2 


Price 
IiU'-'Ih'I. 


S2.2««<  i 
•l.'l'Jin)  , 
2. 2750 
■J.27.*^»  ' 
2.  \Mm  I 
2.-»:'»0«» 
2.  "J.'iOJi  ' 
2.  2''<H) 
2.  2'4N)  , 
2.  2.'<K» 
2.2.'»(HI 
2.  2."^I0  . 
2.  2"iO» 
2.2179 
I 


Kela- 

tivo 

price. 

lOO.O 

103.3 
103.3 
KM.  3 
97. 6 
1ir.».  1 

H>2.1 
102.1 
Hrj.  1 

102.  1 
Hrj.  1 
Hr2. 1 
HrJ.O 


8odn :  bicar- 
Inmatc  of, 
American. 


Splcep:  nut- 
megs. 


Price 

P(.T 

pound. 


80.  oiaw 
.or2:> 

.0125 
.0125 
.0125 

.oii'i 

.0125 
.0125 

.oi:;5 
.01:1'! 
.oi:v» 

.0135 
.0135 
.0120 


V  I 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

KHl.O 
59.8 
59.  S 
.'i9.  8 
.V.».  S 

.'»9.  M 
5t».  h 
IW.  ('• 
(.1.6 
(;4.  G 
04  A\ 
61.6 
61.7 


Price      Rela- 

pcr        tlve 

{Minnd.    price. 


I  SO.  1322 
.  2:i2.'> 

'      . 3100 

I  .3050 
.  -2950 
.  2.sf>0 
.  2900 

.  .2900 
.  2'KK) 
.2x25 

!  .2H75 
.2950 
.291H) 
.2877 


10O.0 

:»3.8 

71.7 
70.6 
6K.3 
65.9 
67.1 
67.1 
67.1 
65.4 
66.6 
68.8 
67.1 
66.6 
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Food,  etc. 


Month. 


Average,  189Q-18M. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average,  1903 


Spices:  pepper, 

Starch: 

pure 

Sugar:  89^  lair 

Sugar:  96°  cen- 

Singapore. 

com. 

refining. 

trifugal. 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

per 

tive 

per 

Uve 

per 

Uve 

per 

Uve 

pound. 

price. 

pound. 

price. 

pound. 

price. 

pound. 

price. 
100.0 

10.0749 

100.0 

10.0648 

100.0 

90.08896 

100.0 

10.08869 

.1269 

109.4 

.0460 

82.1 

.08861 

96.6 

.08826 

96.9 

.1818 

176.8 

.0618 

96.6 

.08204 

94.8 

.03704 

96.7 

.1819 

176.1 

.0618 

98.6 

.08266 

96.1 

.08719 

96.1 

.1268 

168.6 

.0618 

98.6 

.08188 

92.3 

.08606 

93.2 

.1268 

168.6 

.0618 

93.6 

.08174 

93.4 

.08674 

96.0 

.1268 

168.6 

.0618 

98.6 

.08126 

92.0 

.03688 

92.6 

.1818 

176.8 

.0618 

98.6 

.08101 

91.8 

.08632 

98.9 

.1818 

176.8 

.0618 

98.6 

.08266 

96.1 

.03781 

97.7 

.1800 

178.6 

.0618 

93.6 

.08876 

99.3 

.06884 

100.4 

.1288 

172.0 

.0618 

98.6 

.08876 

99.8 

.06877 

100.2 

.1276 

170.2 

.0618 

93.6 

.08280 

96.6 

.08780 

97.7 

.1288 

172.0 

.0618 

98.6 

.08100 

91.2 

.08694 

92.9 

.1289 

172.1 

.0607 

92.6 

.08228 

96.0 

.08720 

96.1 

Sugar:  granu- 
lated. 


IMce 

per 

pound. 


to.  04727 
.04628 
.04676 
.04660 
.04666 
.04726 
.04n9 
.04776 
.04826 
.04800 
.04586 
.04468 
.04860 
.04641 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

97.9 

96.8 

96.4 

98.6 

100.0 

99.8 

101.0 

102.1 

101.6 

97.0 

94.2 

92.0 

96.2 


Food,  etc. 


Month. 


Tallow. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Average.  1890-1899. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average.  1903 


10.0486 
.0696 
.0600 
.0660 
.0644 
.0622 
.0500 
.0466 
.0456 
.0488 
.0468 
.0450 
.0486 
.0610 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
186.8 
187.9 
128.7 
126.1 
12C.0 
114.9 
107.1 
104.8 
112.2 
106.4 
103.4 
111.6 
117.2 


Tea:  Formosa, 
fine. 

Vegetables, 
fresn:  onions. 

Vegetables, 

fresh:  potatoes, 

Buroank. 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

ReU- 

Price 

Rela- 

per 

tive 

per 

Uve 

per 

tive 

pound. 

price. 

barrel. 

price. 

bushel. 

price. 

10.2889 

100.0 

18.8996 

100.0 

90.4991 

100.0 

.2800 

81.0 

4.7500 

189.7 

.4650 

93.2 

.2800 

81.0 

4.0000 

117.7 

.4613 

92.4 

.2800 

81.0 

4.6000 

182.4 

.4488 

89.9 

.2S00 

81.0 

6.0000 

176.6 

.4263 

86.4 

.2800 

81.0 

2.5000 

73.6 

.6160 

108.4 

.2260 

79.3 

2.7500 

80.9 

.7076 

141.8 

.2200 

77.6 

2.5600 

75.8 

a 

.2200 

77.6 

1.7600 

61.6 

a 

.2150 

75.7 

4.0000 

117.7 

(« 

.2060 

72.2 

3.0000 

88.2 

.a«7 

116.6 

.2600 

91.6 

3.6000 

103.0 

.6100 

122.2 

.2600 

91.6 

3.5000 

108.0 

.6800 

126.2 

.2296 

80.9 

3.6676 

104.9 

.6249 

106.2 

Vinegar:  cider, 
Monarch. 


Price 

per 

gallon. 


fO.1478 
.1800 
.1300 
.1300 
.1800 
.1800 
.1300 
.1800 
.1800 
.1300 
.1300 
.1300 
.1800 
.1300 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
88. 0 
88.0 
88.0 
88.0 
88.0 
88.0 
88.0 
88.0 
88.0 
88.0 
88.0 
88.0 
88.0 


Month. 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Bagu:  2-bu(ihel, 


Blankets:  11-4, 


"JmoBk^       fipoundstothe 
Amosneag.     ,  ^^  ^j  ^^, 


Price 
per  bag. 


Average,  1890-1899. .    90. 1399 

Jan !      .1400 

Feb .1400 

Mar 1450 

Apr 1450 

May 1450 

June 1450 

July .1450 

Aug 1450 

Sept .1500 

Oct ■      .1600 

Nov :      .1600 

.1600 
.1466 


l>ec 

Avenge,  1908 


Rela-      I*rice 

tive  I      per 

price,    pound. 


Rela- 
tive 


Blankets:  11-4, 
6  pounds  to  the 

pair,  cotton 

warp,  all-wool 

filling. 


Price 
per 


price,    pound. 


100.0 

80.840 

100.0 

100.1 

.926 

110.1 

100.1 

.926 

110.1 

108.6 

.926 

110.1 

103.6 

.926 

110.1 

108.6 

.926 

110.1 

108.6 

.926 

110.1 

1U6.6 

.926 

uai 

108.6 

.926 

110.1 

107.2 

.926 

110.1 

107.2 

.926 

110.1 

107.2 

.926 

uai 

107.2 

.926 

110.1 

10L2 

.926 

iiai 

1 

80.613 
.700 
.700 
.700 
.700 
.700 
.700 
.700 
.700 
.700 
.700 
.700 
.700 
.700 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
114.2 
114.2 
114.2 
114.2 
114.2 
114.2 
114.2 
114.2 
114.2 
114.2 
114.2 
114.2 
114.2 


Blankets:  11-4. 

6  pounds  to  the 

pair,  cotton 

warp,  cotton 

and  wool  filling. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


10.424 
.500 
.fiOO 
.600 
.500 
.500 
.500 
.500 
.600 
.600 
.500 
.600 
.500 
.600 


100.0 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 


Boots  and  shoeM: 

men's  brogans, 

split. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0. 
n.6 

n.6 

91.6 
91.6 
91.6 
91.6 
91.6 
9S.6 
91.6 
98.6 
96.6 
98.6 
91.6 


80.9894 
.9250 
.9250 
.9260 
.9260 
.9260 
.9250 
.9250 
.9250 
.9250 


•No  qnoCatSoo  for  aaoolh. 
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Tabu  n BASE    PRICES   (AVERAGE    FOR    1890-1899),    AND    MONTHLY 

ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1903— Cont'd. 

\Wat  a  more  detailed  deaciiptlon  of  the  articlefi  see  Table  I.    Average  for  1908  computed  from  quota- 
tions In  Table  I;  for  explanation  of  method  see  pages  223  and  224.] 


Konth. 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Boots  and 

shoes:  men's 

calf  bal.  ihoes, 

GoodTear 

■  welt 


ATera«e,180&-1899. .  12. 876 

Jan 2.880 

Feb 2.850 

Mar 2.8fi0 

Apr 2.8W 

JIjij 2.850 

Jane 2.850 

Jnly 2.860 

Aiw 2.850 

8rpt 2.350 

Oct 2.850 

Not 2.850 

bte 2.850 

ATerB««,  1908 2.850 


Bootannd 

8hoi«:  men's 

split  boots. 


Price 
per  12 
pairv. 


100.0 
98.9 
98.9 
98.9 
96.9 
96.9 
98.9 
96.9 
96.9 
98.9 
96.9 
9K.9 
96.9 
96.9 


116.350 
18.500 
18.500 
18.500 
18.500 
18.500 
18.500 
18.500 
18.500 
18.500 
18.500 
18.500 
18.500 
18.500 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
113.1 
113.1 
113.1 
118.1 
113.1 
113.1 
113.1 
113.1 
113.1 
113.1 
113.1 
113.1 
113.1 


Boots  and 
shoes:  men's 
viol  kid  shoes, 

Goodyear 
welt. 


Boots  and 

shoes:  women's 

solid  grain 

Hhocs. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 

Rela- 

I'rice 

per 

tive 

per 

{Miir. 

price. 

pair. 

S2.30 

100.0 

«0.8175 

2.00 

87.0 

.8750 

2.00 

H7.0 

.8750 

2.00 

87.0 

.8750 

2.00 

87.0 

.8750 

2.00 

87.0 

.8750 

2.00 

87.0 

.8750 

2.00 

87.0 

.9000 

2.00 

87.0 

.9000 

2.00 

87.0 

.9000 

2.00 

87.0 

.9000 

2.00 

87.0 

.9000 

2.00 

87.0 

.9000 

2.00 

87.0 

.8875 

100.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 
108.6 


Broadcloths: 

first  quality, 

black,  M-inch, 

XXX  wool. 


Price 

per 

yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


11.732 
1.910 
1.910 
1.910 
1.910 
1.910 
1.910 
1.910 
1.910 
1.910 
1.910 
1.910 
1.910 
1.910 


100.0 
110.3 
110.3 
110.3 
110.3 
110.3 
110.3 
110.3 
110.3 
U0.3 
110.8 
110.8 
110.8 
110.3 


("lotlis  and  clothing. 


Month. 


Calico:  Gocheco 
prints. 


Avt'rage.]89a-1899.. 

Jau 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oil 

Sot 

Dec 

Average.  1903 


I*ricc 

Rela- 

per 

tive 

yard. 

price. 

m,o.va 

100.0 

.0500 

90.4 

.0500 

90.4 

.0500 

90.4 

.0500 

90.4 

.0500 

90.  t 

.0500 

90.4 

.0500 

90.4 

.0500 

90.4 

.0500 

90.4 

.0500 

90.4 

.0500 

90.4 

.0550 

99.5 

.0504 

91.1 

Carpets:  BruH- 

sels.  5-frame, 

Bigelow. 

Price    j  Rola- 

per      I   tlve 

yard.     i>rice. 


81.0008 
l.a'i60 

i.a'ieo 

1.0560 

Lasfio 
1.104U : 

l.llMO  ' 
1.1040  , 
1.1O10  ' 
1.1040  I 
I.IOIO 
1.1040  I 
1.1040 
1.0880  I 


100.0 
105.5 
105. 5 
105. 5 
105.5 
110.3 
110.:^ 
110.3 
110.  3 

110.  a 

110.3 
110.3 
110.3 
108.7 


Carpets:  in- 
grain, 2-ply, 
Lowell. 


C^rp<»Us:  WU- 

ton,  r>-frame, 

Bigelow. 


Cotton  flannels: 

2|  yards  to  the 

IK)und. 


l»ri(;e 

per 

yani. 


10.4752 
.5040 
.5040 
.5040 
.5040 
.5184 
.51W 
.  5184 
.5184 
.51M 
.5184 
.51M 
.51M 
.5i:sti 


Rela- 
tive 
price, 

100.0 
lOti.l 
106.1 
lOf'i.  I 
106.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
l(r9.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
lOS.l 


Price      Rela- 

l>er        tive 

yard.    '  price. 


SI.  8432 
1.9440 
1.9440 
1.9440 
1.9440 
'2.0400 
-J.  0400 
•J.  0400 
2.0400 
'.!.0400 
2.0400 
2.O100 
2. 0400 
2.00W) 


100. 0 
105.5 
105.5 
lOi.  5 
10^  5 
110.7 
110.7 
1 10. 7 
110.7 
110.7 
110.7 
110.7 
110.7 
1UH.9 


Price 

Rela- 

per 

tive 

yanl. 

price. 

10.0706 

100.0 

.0675 

95.6 

.0675 

96.6 

.0675 

95.6 

.0675 

95.6 

.0700 

99.2 

.0700 

99.2 

.0?25 

102. 7 

.0750 

106.2 

.0775 

109.8 

.OSOO 

113.3 

.08'J5 

116.9 

.0850 

120.4 

.073r> 

101.1 

Mooth. 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Cotton  flannclH: 

3|  yards  to  the  > 

pound. 


!('(ittoii  throiid: 
6-oonl.JOO- 
yHnl  biMM>]H, 
.1.  A  P.  (^mt^. 


I 


Average,lH90-ls99. 

Jan 

Feb 

Msr 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

CHrt 

Nov 

Dec 

ATenge,I908 


Price    I  Rehi-      I'rii'c      Rcln- 

per     I   tive  I      iht        iiv«' 

yard,      prifc.  spoiil.ci)  prin-. 


10.0575 
.0588 
.058H 

.or>Hs 
.06i:t 

.0613 
.06;{8 
.0650 
.066:{ 
.0663 
.0675 
.0688 
.0629 


100. 0  SO. 

102.31  . 

102. 3  . 

Iir2.3  . 

102.3!  . 

K*;.  6'  . 

lOti.6  . 

lll.U'  . 

IWiAY  . 

115.3  . 
115.:*.  . 

117.4  , 
119.7  . 
109,  1  . 


(«1008 
037240 
037240' 
037240 
037210. 
(O7240; 


0;*7240' 
03724l>i 


037240 
0372401 
0:{7240 
0372401 
0:{7240 


100,0 
120. 1 
120.1 
121).  1' 
120.1 
120,1 
120.1 
120. 1 
120. 1 
120. 1 
120.1 
120. 1 
120, 1 
120. 1 


J'ottun  yarns: 

fimli'd. 'while, 

nluU'-^pun, 

Nt)rtheni. 

roiie.H,  101. 

Price    I  Relu- 

por     '   tive 

{MXind.  I  price. 

$0.  liHw!  100. 0' 

.1625'  101.1 

.  1650  102.  i'> 

.1725'  107.3 

.  1700  105. 7 

.iM2:i    11:^.5 

.19l')0  121.  :i| 

.  202f»  12r>.  9, 

.2100  130.6 

.2000  124.4 

.1875  116.6 

.1900  118.2; 

.20r.O  127.5 
116.2 


4'iiUon  yams: 

canlod.  white, 

mule-spun, 

Nortliern, 

cones,  22/1. 

Price    ,  Rela- 

per     !  tive 

I»ound.  I  price. 


Denims: 
Amuskeag. 


Price    '  Rela 

IK»r     I   tive 

yanl.    I  price. 


.1M69' 


to.  1969 
.1925 
.1950 
.2050 
.  JO'iO 
.  2125 
.222:» 
.2350 
.2:i')0 
.2225 
.2150 
.2175 
.ZW 
.2156! 


100.0 
97.8 
99.0 
104.1 
104.1 
107.9 
113.0 
119.3 
119.3 
113  0 
109.2 
110.5 
116.8 
109.5 


10. 1044! 

.  lO'iO' 
.lOTi) 
.  lOT.i 
.1100 
.IIW 
.1150 
.IKiO 

.ii:iO' 

.1150 
.  1150. 
.1200 
.1200 
.  1 127 


100.0 
100. 6 
100. 6 
103.0 
lOTi.  1 
lO'i.  4 
110,2 
I10,;£ 
110.2 
110.2 
110.2 
114.9 
114.9 
108.0 


"Freight  paid. 
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Table    II.— BASE    PRICES    (AVERAGE   FOR   1890-1899),   AND    MONTHLY 
ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  190:i— ContM. 

[For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articleB  see  Table  I.    Average  for  1908  computed  from  quota- 
tions in  Table  I;  for  explanation  of  method  see  pages  228  and  224.] 


Month. 


Average,  1H90-1H99 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average,  1903 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Drillings: 

brown, 
Pepperell. 


Price 

per 

yard. 


10 


.0572 
.0575 
.0575 
.0575 
.0575 
.0600 
.0625 
.0660 
.0660 
.0660 
.0660 
.0660 
.0660 
.0619 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
100.5 
100.5 
100.5 
100.5 
104.9 
109.8 
118.6 
118.6 
118.6 
118.6 
118.6 
118.6 
106.2 


DrlllingH:  30- 
inch,  Stark  A. 


Price 

per 

yard. 


S0.0S21 
.0660 
.0560 
.0543 
.0551 
.0544 
.0684 
.0572 
.0608 
.0628 
.0609 
.0598 
.0625 
.0581 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
107.5 
107.3 
104.2 
105.8 
104.4 
112.1 
109.8 
116.7 
119.6 
115.0 
114.8 
120.0 
111.5 


Flannelr: 
white.  4-4.  Bal- 
lard Vale  No.  3. 


Price 

per 

yard. 


10.3768 
.4100 
.4100 
.4217 
.4217 
.4217 
.4217 
.4433 
.4483 
.4433 
.4438 
.4483 
.4433 
.4306 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
106.8 
106.8 
111.9 
111.9 
111.9 
111.9 
117.6 
117.6 
117.6 
117.6 
117.6 
117.6 
114.3 


Oingliams: 
Amoskeag. 


Price 

per 

yard. 


10.0533 
.0550 
.0560 
.0560 
.0550 
.0560 
.0560 
.0560 
.0560 
.0660 
.0660 
.0550 
.0560 
.0560 


Rela- 
tive 


GinghamH: 
Lancaster. 


Price 
per 


price.  I    yard. 


100.0 
108.2 
108.2 
108.2 
103.2 
108.2 
103.2 
103.2 
103.2 
103.2 
106.2 
108.2 
103.2 
108.2 


90.0573 
.0575 
.0575 
.0575 
.0575 
.0575 
.0575 
.0575 
.0575 
.0575 
.0575 
.0575 
.0575 
.0575 


Rela- 
tive 
!  price. 

100.0 
100.3 
100.3 
100.3 
100.8 
100.3 
100.3 
100.3 
100.3 
100.3 
100.3 
100. 3 
100.3 
100.3 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Month. 


Hon<e  blankets: 

6  pounds  each, 

all  wool. 


Hosiery:  men's 
cotton  half 

hose,  seamless, 

fast  black.  20 

to  22  ounce. 


Average,  1890-1899. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

D^Q 

Average,  19U8 


Price 

Rela- 

per 

tive 

pound. 

price. 

80.573 

100.0 

.675 

117.8 

.675 

117.8 

.675 

117.8 

.676 

117.8 

.675 

117.8 

.675 

117.8 

.675 

117.8 

.676 

117.8 

.675 

117.8 

.675 

117.8 

.675 

117.8 

.675 

117.8 

.676 

117.8 

Price 
per  12 
pairs. 


10.9665 
6.7850 
b.7850 
b.7850 

.7860 
C.7360 
#.7850 
<-.7350 
<-.7S50 

.7840 
<f.7840 
rf.7840 
<f.7840 
*.7840 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
676.9 
676.9 
6  76.9 

76.9 
C76.9 
C76.9 
<'76,9 
<-76.9 

82.1 
rf82.1 
rf82.1 
482.1 
«82.1 


Hosiery:  men's 
cotton  half 

hose,  seamless, 
84  needles. 


Price 
per  12 
pairs. 


80.7945 
.6750 
.6760 
.6750 
.7000 
.7000 
.7000 
.7260 
.7250 
.7250 
.7260 
.7260 
.7260 
.7063 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
86.0 
86.0 
86.0 
89.2 
89.2 
89.2 
92.4 
92.4 
92.4 
92.4 
92.4 
92.4 
90.0 


Hosiery:  worn 

en's  combed 

Egyptian  cotton 


hose,  1 

tiigh     1 

spliced  heel. 

Price 

Rela- 

per 12 

tive 

pairs. 

price. 

afl.860 

100.0 

1.875 

101.4 

1.875 

101.4 

1.875 

101.4 

1.875 

101.4 

1.876 

101.4 

1.875 

101.4 

1.875 

101.4 

1.875 

101.4 

1.875 

101.4 

1.875 

101.4 

1.875 

101.4 

1.875 

101.4 

1.875 

101.4 

Hosiery:  wom- 
en's cotton 

hose,  seamlem. 
fast  black, 

26  to  28  ounce. 

Price    [  Rt?lH- 
per  12      tive 
paint,     price. 


10.9810 
6.7350 
6.7860 
6.7360 

.7595 
<'.7596 
*.7596 
<-.7595 
<-.7595 

.8085 
rf.8085 
rf.8085 
rf.8085 

reofiT) 


100.0 
678.9 
678.9 
678.9 

81.6 
e81.6 
«?81.6 
<r81.6 
<'81.6 

86.8 
dW.S 
•IW.8 
<I86.8 
<'86.8 


Month. 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Leather:  har- 
ness, oak, 
packers'  hides, 
heavy.  No.  1. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Average.  1890-1899. .  /|0. 2590 

.3400 
.3400 
.3100 
.8400 
.8200 
.8200 
.3200 
.3600 
.3450 
.3200 
.8200 
.3200 
.3313 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug 

S«'pt 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average,  1903 


100.0 
0117.8 

om.z 

0117.3 
0117.3 
0110.4 
=0110.4 
i0llO.4 
0120.7 
0119.0 
0110. 4 
0110.4 
0110.4 
0114.8 


Leather:  sole, 
hemlock,  non- 
acid,  Buenos 
Ayres. 


Price     Rela- 

per     I  tive 

pound,   price. 


Leather:  sole, 
oak. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


10.1989 
.2300 
.2300 
.2800 
.2200 
.2200 
.2200 
.2200 
.2300 
.2800 
.2800 
.2300 
.2800 
.2267 


100.0 
118.6 
118.6 
118.6 
113.5 
113.5 
118.5 
118.5 
118.6 
118.6 
118.6 
118.6 
118.6 
116.9 


10.8363 
.3800 
.3400 
.3950 
.8900 
.3850  i 
.3850 

.3800 : 

.8700 
.8700 
.8700 
.8660 
.8600 
.8742 


100.0 
113.0 
101.1 
117.5 
116.0 
114.5 
114.5 
113.0 
110.0 
110.0 
110.0 
108.5 
107.0 
111.8 


Leather:  wax 

calf.  30  to  40  lbs. 

to  the  doxen,  B 

grade. 


Price 

per  i«q. 

fool. 


Rela- 
tive 


Linen  shoe 

thread:  lOn 

Barbour. 


I»ricc 
|>er 


price,  j  pound 


Rela- 
tive 
prii'e. 


10.6545 
.6600 
.6600 
.6600 
.7000 
.7000 
.7000 
.7000 
.7000 
.7000 
.7000 
.7000 
.7000 
.6900 


100.0 

10.8748 

100.8 

.Ai60 

100.8 

.K460 

100.8 

.8460 

107.0 

.8460 

107.0 

.8460 

107.0 

.8460 

107.0 

.8460 

107.0 

.8460 

107. 0 

.8460 

107.0 

.8460 

107.0 

.8460 

107.0 

.8460 

106.4 

.8460 

100.0 
96.7 
96.7 
96.7 
96.7 
W.7 
96.7 
96.7 
96.7 
96.7 
96.7 
96.7 
96.7 
96.7 


aAverage  for  1893-l^W.     68eptcmber,  1902,  price,     c April,  1908,  price.  *  tfSeptember,  1908,  price. 

'•««»pU'mber.  1908,  priw.    R«*picwnts^Ik  oT sales.  »^         ,   w^  y* 

y'Zfm/Aer.'Amrnem,  omk,  ooantxy  middlos  14  pounda  and  up  (except  oTerweights,aOpoaDda and  np). 
Sff"  Bietbod  of  oompating  nHtif^  price  lee  ptcei  241  and  24£   Avenge  pdob  for  1901  and  VUk, 
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Table  II.^BASE    PRICES   (AVERAGE    FOR    ISVH^-lsmM,    AND    MONTHLY 
ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  GOMMODITIE-S  IN  l'H«— <'oiitM. 

[To€  a  more  detailed  dcflcription  of  the  HitirloA  sec  Titblo  I.    Avonure  for  VM\  ooinputtHl  from  qtiotn- 

tioiM  in  Table  I;  (or  oxplaiiation  of  mothiHl  ^st■o  iui^vm  'JriA  iimi  .rJI.] 

I  Cloths  uiitl  olothiiiK. 


Month. 


YinAnfKm.^!.     Overcoating?:  OvercoatinKH:  ,  Ovori'i»atln>r>:  «)\i"n'«mtiiiip»: 

%^S?m^!i^^    beaver, M<K-  chlni-hilla.  thim-hillft.  rt.vori  cl«»th. 

«i^i«'Mrp£mVp  i  «»^.  ""  ^'w*.  '■  B-roiigh.  all  ootlon  wiirp.  ,    lii;ht  wt-l^lit, 

Rpools,iSart>our.i         ^^^^^                    ^.^^,,  r.  ('.  Kradf.  '  stapU'. 


Priceper  Rela- ' 
doien 
spools. 


Avenuee.ISSO-lWd. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

Joly 

Aujf 

« — ^ 

rrpc. 

Oct 

.VOT 

Dec 

ATerwrc.  IMS 


.ma 

.8870 
.8870 
.8870 
.8870 
.8870 
.8370 
.8870 
.8370 
.8870 
.8870 
.8870 
.8370 
.8370 


Price 
tivc  J      per 
prUH?. ,    yard. 


Rela-      Price      Rela- 

tlvf  '      iior        tivc 

price,      yard,     price. 


100.0 
96. -2 

.  a. 

W.2 
W.-i 
9H.2 
98.2 
98. 2 
9K.2 

OH  •) 

IFT.  a. 

9H.2 
9H.2 
98. 2 


12.  CM]  7 
2.-Mi:i 
2.441» 
2. 441» 
2.441» 
2. 44 IS 
2.4413 
2.441» 
2. 4  lis 
2.  1  lis 
2.4413 
2.4413 
2.4413 
2. 4413 


100. 

IIT. 

117. 

117. 

117. 

117. 

117. 

117. 

117. 

117. 

117 

117 

117 

117 


0 
3 

3  I 

3  ! 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 


1 :  ! 


82. 1419  . 

2.20SK  ■ 
2.'J0W 

2.2a!W  I 

2.20?*S  '■ 

2.208^  > 
2.208K 
2.2l>hM  ; 

2.2088  I 
2.20S8 
2.208S  I 
2.20rM  ! 
2.  -Jl^M 
2.  JOSH 


100.0 
1U3.1 

103.1 
103.1 
103.1 
1(13.1 
IWi.l 
103.1 
103.1 
108.1 
10;{.  1 
1U:<.  1 
U«.  1 


I*rlcc 

per 

vanl. 


80. 4.*tss 
.  44(10 
.  4,ViO 

.  ah:*) 

.  t.ViO 
.WVnO 
.4.V1O 
.l,Vi(» 
.  I.VH) 
.  4.V1O 

.  4c.:iO 

.  l.V>0 
.  IIIN) 
.  4.'«i 


KiIh- 

tivr 

I»ricc. 

1(H).  0 
9(».  1 
\>3. 2 
•«.  2 
«.«.  2 
IW.  2 
W.  2 
«12 
iW.  2 
W.  2 
!».'».  2 
«»3.  •.» 
«.M>.  1 
V2.  'i 


I 'rice 
vanl. 


f*.  32.n; 

2.  l*iW 
2.  I.hW 

ism» 
2.  isw 
2.i'»v«y  I 
2.  isw 
2.  iMn> ! 
2.  iMV  ■ 

2. 1»<W 

2.  isfti 
2. 1>W 


•I 


Kcla- 

llvc 

price. 

100.0 
91.0 
IM.O 
V)4.0 
'.li.O 
91.0 
IH.O 
94.0 
91.0 
94.0 
94.0 
91.0 
91.0 
91.0 


Month. 


Overcoatingn: 
kersey,  utand-  ■ 
ard.  27  to  2H 
ounce. 


Print  clotli' 
2S-inch. 
(MxM. 


Cloths  ami  cititiiiiiL'. 

'■*mr«llw«.l'        >"'"•<">'>■-  sh....li,.Bs: 

Iviijiu,*),'     l>lcaohi-<1.10-t.    l.li-ii«li.Hl.  10-4, 


Arerafre.  1890-1899., 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Jane 

July 

Aoir 

8epl 

Oct 

Sov 

Deo 

ATeracc.1903 


Price 
per 


yard,     price. 


Rela- 
tive 


I»rl<c      Rela- 

per         tivc 

yiinl.     price. 


Price 
each. 


oSl. 
1. 
I. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
I. 


24?2 
S7.V> 
WW 
57.T0 
57W 
ft7.'iO 
5750 
!>7hO 
b7W 

■W.'iO 

S7H) 


lOO.O.SO. 

12t).  3  , 

12i'>.  3  . 

iJli.S  , 

121;.  3  . 

12*5. 3  . 

12f..  3  . 

r2ti.  3  . 

121'..  3  . 

12rt. 3  . 

12»i.  3  . 

12»'».  3  . 

r-V».  3  . 

12»^.3  . 


02NW 
0Cl(Ni7('i 

a:i2fiuii 

032.'i0() 

(xniivi 

0:50s7.=> 

orvjiN* 
(»;f_'iT(» 

(>:f2i)()0 

(MtO-M 
(Cf2I.V. 


KMVd 

1(»*.  1 

111.5 

in..T 

1H).7 
IIW.  •» 
114.0 
113.4 
113.  li 

IIT.N 

112.  «J 
UI.O 
12(».  (»: 

113.  .3 


*1. 
1. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
1. 
4. 
4. 


•If  hi 
«i()0() 
91  KM) 
«.NHK» 
MHX) 
WOO 

•HXK* 
•miH) 

'.RMIO 
9(MK) 

•Hino 


Rcln-  ' 
I   tive 
price.  I 

11)0.0 
107.0 

107. 0 

-  1.1 


Price    '.  Relrt- 

jM'r     {   tivc 

yanl.    '  price. 


107. 0 
107.0 
107.0' 
107.0 
l(»7.o 
1H7.0 
107.0 

107.  i» 

107.0 

li>7.(» 
107.0 


SO.  is:^; 
.  1  «.»•.>.•» 
.  P.Jtrj 
.  li»si 

.  1973 
.2112 
.  22.> 
.2271 
.2217 
I'') 

.  2:?2:> 
.  21 1 1 

.2121 


lOo.  0 
lUS  7 

107.  y 

lo7..^ 

ll.Vo 
12:i.o 
1J3.7 

r_^'  I 

! 

i2f"i.  »■> 

ll.V  1 

"ii:v7 


I 


Price 
yard. 


^).  1.»i^l 
.2200 
.  22i  0 
.'J2«K) 
.2200 
.22«N) 
.2:*  "I 
.  2:{(iO 

.2:uio 

.  XVH) 
.23(Mt 
.24(»") 
.2ICH» 
.227.S 


KelH- 

tivc 

price. 

UNI.O 

1 1<;.  K 

llfl.S 
I1I-..S 

1H...S 
ii«;.s 
122. 1 
122. 1 
122. 1 
122. 1 

1-22. 1 

127.  I 
127.  1 
12«».s 


Cloths  nii<l  e]or)iii<L'. 


Month. 


Shc<>tinRs: 
hlcachcil.  KM. 
Wam-tiiltH  (3.T. 


I»rice 

per 

yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


.**hectinK«: 
hrciwn.  4-1. 
Atlantic  .V. 


Price 

p'T 

van  I. 


RelA- 

tivi^ 
prill*. 


SlicetlnKs: 

l»ri»wn.  1-1. 

Indian  Head. 


Pri<*c 

per 

vfinl. 


Ki-lii 

tivo 

prii'f, 


Shei'tiiiK^" 
•  •rown.  1  I. 
Mii-v  Miii.v 

Fl villi:  H«»r^i' 
Nnind. 


Price 

p,r 

\iiril. 


Rein 

tivf 

pri<M«. 


.*^heetin^:^: 

lirown.  4  1. 

Peppereli  R. 


I'rice      RcIh- 

jM-r        tivc 

y;inl.      priee. 


Aveni:c.l'4«vlM99..   I0.-2949  ino.O 

Jan 292.'»  W.  j 

F-h 2925  9'.».2 

Mar 292.".  99.2 

Apr ;      .292.1  W.2 

May I      .•292:i  09.2 

June '      .292.'!  9'.».2 

July I      .ainO  lotVs 

Auk ■     .^l-V)  io»;..s 

.«epi aifto  lOri.K 

Oct Sl.'iO  I(K*..  f< 

Sor 31.10  Ur,.f< 

Dec 31.VJ  liW.K 

ATerajre.  1908 .3QRR  Kn.o 


811.  <).'•■  >:; 
.ntiii 

.Oldi 
.Oti2(» 
.0610 

.(NWi: 

.  Ot'ni'i 
.  Otw:i 
.OTitiO 

.  (*;73 
.  otiu; 


10i».  I' 

10*'.  3 

no.:, 
iii.i* 
112.1 
ll.V  7 
lie.  1 

llS.i'. 

120.3 
11  «.»..'■• 
ii'.».  3 
121.7 
ii'i.'i 


.••■.J.'> 

.  Oll'iO 
.  (N'i.'i(l 
.Ol'i.=tO 

.  ofi7:> 

.  07(K> 
.  0700 
.0700 
.  0700 
.(►72:1 
.07.M) 
.0»W1 


100.  It 

lo;(.  A 
l(«.s 
1(W.  s 
1(W.  h 
107.  K 
111..S 
III. 8 
lll.S 
lll.S 
ll.'i.H 
119.M 


•■s<» 


(iVj-'i 
(».*i7.' 

(»r»'"» 

0ii(«) 
0i»13 

oi;2-> 

!»»•■. '."1 
in;  1(1 

.Oi'iT.'i 
,Oi".j:i 


■01.1 
■'■h;.2 

1/1  IS  2 

''100.  3 
''HI2.2 
-'lOj. -2 

MIL'.  2 

•'llH.  .( 

-'lit'.  3 

■no«;.3 
•/lll>  1 

•Mol.'' 


.  0."i7."» 
.  (>.'»7.'> 

.(ri7."» 

.  0."i7.". 
.(It'll  10 
.OtilK) 

.  o«;2:. 
.  Oi;2.'i 

.  (H'.2.-. 

.(>;■.'.■• 
.  o»  ■■■.'■» 

.O-W 


10l».(» 
102. 2 
lol.  I 
lot.  4 
KM.  I 
lol.  I 
KK9 
loH.y 

1)3.  1 

ri:(.  1 
113  1 
11:1  4 
113.  4 
H»*».7 


aAveroKO  ffir  1«97-1899.  /iNn  s.ile«i  flurinir  iii"nlh.  >-SIu*c(1iik'*:  lirouii.  ;  4.  >t;irk  .V.A. 

rfFiir  metbud  of  computini;  relative  prii-c,  Mce  iihl"'*:  211  and  242.    Avvragc  prlco  Ivt  lMfl,<0.0>*i7o:  for 
UOS,  t0.0A66. 
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Table    II.— BASE    PR1(;KS    (AVERAGE    FOR    1890-1899),    AND    MONTHLY 
ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES^  IN  1903— Cont'd. 

[For  a  moru  detailed  description  of  the  articleti  see  Table  I.    AveraKO  for  1W)3  computed  from  qiiota- 
tioiui  in  Table  I;  for  explanation  of  method  nee  pagcfl  223  and  224.] 


Month. 


ClothH  and  clothing. 


Bhirtingn: 

bleached,  4-4, 

Fruit  of  the 

Loom. 


Shirtings: 

bleached,  4-4. 

Hope. 


I    I*rice 
'     per 
yard. 


Avemge,lH«0-l«W.. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

Blay 

June ' 

Jaly i 

Aug 

Sept I 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec ' 

ATerage,  ]«JU3 ■ 


K» 


.0728 
.07uH 
.07:« 
.0760 
.07«) 
.0763 
.0763 
.0768 
.0788 
.0788 
.0788 
.0788 
.0788 
.0767 


Rela- 

Price 

tive 

per 

price. 
100.0 

yard. 

10.0680 

101.4 

.0641 

101.4 

.0668 

103.0 

.0665 

103.0 

.0665 

104.8 

.0665 

104.8 

.0665 

104.8 

.0689 

10H.2 

.0689 

106.2 

.0689 

108.2 

.0689 

106.2 

.0689 

108.2 

.0701 

105.4 

.0675 

Rela- 
tive 
pri<?e. 

100.0 
101.7 
108.7 
105.6 
105.6 
105.6 
105.6 
109.4 
109.4 
109.4 
109.4 
109.4 
111.8 
107.1 


Shirtings: 

bleached.  4-4, 

Ix>nsdale. 


I*rice 

I>er 

yard. 


$0.0727 
.0713 
.0725 
.0725 
.0750 
.0750 
.0760 
.0775 
.0775 
.0775 
.0775 
.0775 
.0775 
.0766 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

96.1 

99.7 

99.7 

108.2 

108.2 

103.2 

106.6 

106.6 

106.6 

106.6 

106.0 

106.6 

103.9 


Shirtings 
bleached. 
Now  York 
Mills. 


Shirting-: 

bleache<l,  4-4. 

Wammitta'^jJ'j^  • 

l»rico 

Relii- 

I>er 

tive 

yard. 

price. 

S0.0M8 

100.0 

.0950 

100.2 

.0950 

100.2 

.0950 

100.2 

.0950 

100.2 

.0950 

100.2 

.0950 

100.2 

.0997 

105.2 

.0997 

105.2 

.0997 

ia'>.2 

.0997 

ias.2 

.0997 

105.2 

.0997 

105.2 

.0974 

102.7 

Month. 


Silk:  raw.  Ital- 
ian, clawical. 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Average,  1890-1899..  $4.25ri8 

Jan 4.380H 

Feb 4.8808 

Mar 4.8808 

Apr 4.880H 

May 4.4650 

June 4.6630 

July 4.6680 

Aug 4.6086 

Sept '  4.6778 

Oct I  4.7028 

Nov 4.6680 

Dec 4.8684 

Average.  19U3 4. 5241 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
102.9 
102.9 
102.9 
102.9 
101.7 
109.8 
109.3 
10«.2 
109.9 
110.5 
109.3 
102.6 
106.8 


Silk:  raw,  Ja- 
pan, fllaturcH. 


Price 

per 

pound. 

$4.0187 
4.2074 
4.2669 
4.2680 
4. 1710 
4.1225 
4.2074 
4. 1710 
4.1468 
1.1589 
4.1710 
4.0013 
3.7846 
4.1846 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
104.7 
106.9 
106.2 
108.8 
102.6 
104.7 
103.8 
108.2 
108.5 
108.8 
99.6 
92.9 
102.9 


Suitings:  clay  Suitings:  clay  Suitings:  indigo 

worsted  diago-  worsted  diago-    blue,  all  W(m>I. 

nal,  12-ounee,  nal,  16-ounce.      54-in.,  14-oz.. 
Wash.  Mills.       Wash.  Mills.    :     Middlesex. 


I*rice 
per     i 
yard,     price. 


!  Rela- 
tive 


a|0.8236 
.9676 
.9675 
.9675 
.9676 
.9675 
.9675 
.9675 
.9225 
.9225 
.9225 
.9225 
.9225 
.9488 


100.0 
117.5 
117.5 
117.5 
117.5 
117.5 
117.5 
117.5 
112.0 
112.0 
112.0 
112. 0 
112.0 
115.2 


I»rlee 

per 

yard. 

r<81.0068 
1.1475 
1. 1475 
1.1475 
1. 1475 
1. 1475 
1. 1475 
1.1475 
1.1025 
1.1026 
1.1026 
1.1025 
1.1025 
1.1288 


Rela-      Price 

tive  i     per 

price,     yard. 


100.0 
114.0 
114.0 
114.0 
114.0 
114.0 
Ill.O 
114.0 
109.5 
109.5 
109.5 
109.5 
109.5 
112.1 


11.3280 
1.4400 
1.4400 
1.4400 
1.4400 
1.4400 
1.4400 
1.4400 
1.4400 
1.4400 
1.4400 
1.4400 
1.4400 
1.4400 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
108.8 
108.8 
108.8 
108.8 
108.8 
10K.8 
108.8 
108.8 
108.8 
108.8 
106.8 
108.8 
108.8 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Month. 


Suitings:  indigo 

blue,  all  wool, 

16-ounce. 


SuiUngs:  seige. ' Tiokin«-  Amin*-'    Trouserings:        ^S^f^^S 


I    Price 
per 
yanl. 


Mills  6700. 


21  to  22  ounce. 


•rs,  while, 
all  wool,  etc. 


Rela-      Price 

tive        per 

price,     yanl. 


Average.  1K90-I.SW. .  Si. 91M 

Jan 2.1576 

Feb 2.1576 

Mar 2. 1676 

Apr 2. 1576 

May 2.1576 

June 2. 1676 

July 2.1576 

Aug 2. 1676 

Sept Z1.576 

Oct 2.1676 

Nov !  2.1676 

IH-O '  2.1676 

Averag*'.  19C8 2. 1576 


100.0 
112.6 
112.6 
112.6 
112.6 
112.6 
112.6 
112.6 
112.6 
112.6 
112.6 
112.6 
112.6 
112.6 


y*).?] 


;r>2« 

7»i.'i0 
7650 
7650 
7650 
7650 
7650 
7660 
7426 
7425 
7425 
7425 
7425 
7666 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

101.6 

101.6 

101.6 

101.6 

101.6 

101.6 

101.6 

96.7 

96.7 

96.7 

96.7 

98.7 

100.4 


Price 

Rela- 

Price 

IH»r 

tive 

per 

yunl. 

price. 

yard. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 


10.  lU'd 
.1050 
.1050 
.1060 
.1050 
.1050 
.1100 
.1150 
.1150 
.1150 
.1160 
.1150 
.1150 
.1104 


100.0 

99.0 

99.0 

99.0 

99.0 

99.0 

103.7 

108.4 

10M.4 

108.4 

108.4 

108.4 

108.4 

104.1 


<t  1.9456 
2.0925 
2.0925 
2.0926 
2.0926 
2.0925 
2.0925 
2.0925 
2.0925 
2.0926 
2.0925 
2.0926 
2.0925 
2.0925 


I  100.0 
1^104.6 
i''104.6 
I<n04.6 
:'n04.6 
''104.6 

■'104.6 
/n04.6 
|ra04.6 

Ka04.6 
k04.6 
|rf104.6 
|<n04.6 


I*riceper 
12  gar- 
ments. 

123.31 
23.40 
23.40 
23.40 
28.40 
23.40 
23.40 
23.40 
28.40 
28.40 
28.40 
28.40 
23.40 
23.40 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 


^A  vvrmge  Uv  1896-1899. 
*A  remge  for  isn-isn. 


c  ATerage  for  1892-1899:  22  to  28  ounce. 

tf  Fbr  method  of  computing  relatlTe  price,  see  pagea  Ml  and  242. 
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Table    II.— BASK    PRICES    (AVERAGE    FOR    1890-1899),   A^'I)   MONTHLY 
ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICFi;  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1903— ContM. 

[For  a  more  detailed  deseriptioii  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.    Average  for  1<J()3  ('omputed  from  quota- 
tions in  Table  I:  for  explanation  of  metho<l  8ee  pagcH  223  and  224.] 


Month. 


Ayeni|ce.1H90-1809 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

llay 

Jnne 

July 

Aug 

Bept 

Oet 

Not 

Dec 

ATemge.lMKi 


Glottis  and  clothing. 


Underwear: 

sbirtfl  and 

drawers,  white, 

merino,  €Oji 

wool,  etc. 


Price 
per  12 
gar- 
ments. 


II 


115.57 
16.20 
16.20 
16.20 
16.20 
16.20 
16.20 
16.20 
16.20 
16.20 
16.20 
16.20 
16.20 
16. 20 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

lUO.O 
'•95.4 
/>«J5.4 
h9ft.4 
^l>5.4 
'»95,4 
''95.4 
^95.4 
''95.4 
''95.4 
''95.4 
''95.4 
''95.4 
'•95.4 


Women's  dress 
gtMKls:  alpaca, 
cott<m  wari),  22- 
inch,  Hamilton. 


Women's  dress 
goodM:  cash- 
mere, all  wool, 
10-11  twill,  3H- 
inch,  Atlantic  J. 


Priee 

per 

yard. 


90.Uti»0 
.0686 
.06^(6 
.0(>86 
.0686 
.0686 
.06S6 
.0686 
.0686 
.06K(> 
.06«6 
.0711 
.0711 
.0690 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
1U0.9 
1U0.9 
KM).  9 
100.9 
100.9 
100.9 
100.9 
100.9 
100.9 
100.9 
101.  (i 
104.6 
101.5 


Price 

Rela- 

per 

tive 

yard. 

pric<'. 

$0.29ti5 

100.0 

.:i231 

111.3 

.  '.iZiX 

111.3 

.:t2:« 

111.3 

.:tt34 

111.3 

.3234 

111.3 

.  32:^4 

111.3 

.3-io(; 

117.2 

.3406 

117.2 

.3406 

117.2 

.:^un; 

117.2 

.»40(; 

117.2 

.340<) 

117.2 

.3320 

114.3 

Women's  dress  |  Wcmicn's  dress 
giKxI.*!:  cash-       gixMis:  cash- 
mere, cotton    !    mere,  cotton 
warp,  9-twi11.  i  warp,  22-inch, 

4-J,  Atlantic  F.  \      Ilamilttm. 


Price 

Rela- 

IKsr 

tive 

yanl. 

price. 

$0.1520 

100.0 

.1642 

lOH.O 

.  1642 

108.0 

.1642 

108.0 

.1642 

108.0 

.1642 

108.0 

.1612 

108.0 

.1715 

112.8 

.1715 

112.8 

.  1715 

112.8 

.1715 

112.  S 

.1715 

112.8 

.1715 

112. 8 

.  1679 

110.5 

IMce 

per 

yard. 


SO.  0758 
.0785 
.0785 
.0735 
.0735 
.0735 
.0735 
.0785 
.0735 
.0735 
.0760 
.0760 
.0760 
.0741 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

97.0 

97.0 

97.0 

97.0 

97.0 

97.0 

97.0 

97.0 

97.0 

100.8 

100.3 

100.8 

97.8 


Month. 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Women's  dress 
goods:  cash- 
mere, cotton 

warp,  27-inch, 
Hamilton. 


Average,  1«»-1 899. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

fiK::::::::::::::: 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Avorage,  1908 


Price 

per 

yard. 


.  fO.OSJ*;* 
.1  .0882 
.0882 
.0882 
.0882 
.0882 
.0682 
.0882 
.'  .0882 
.0882 
.IH»1 
.0931 
.0931 
.0894 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
99.9 
99. 9 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 


Women's  drens 
gtxHis:  Frank- 
lin sackings, 
6-4. 


Wool:  Ohio.         Wool:  Ohio, 
!  fine  lleece  (X  |  me<lium  fleece 
and  XX  graoe) .  (i  and  |  grade) , 
I       scH)ured.       ■       scoured. 


WorBte<l  yarns: 

'2-40S,  Austial- 

ian  fine. 


Prit'f 

per 

yanl. 

SO.  .')15I 
.5937: 
.  59:^71 
.5937i 
.  59:i7i 
.ri937i 
.59371 
.59:^71! 
.5»J37i 
.f)937i' 


Ift**.  4 

.BWiTi 

ia5.4 

.  nlW 

ia5.4 

.  5700 

101.2 

.5898 

Rela-  ' 

tive   i 

price.  I 

1(X).0 
115.3 
115.  :t 

115.S 
115.3 
115.3 
115.3 
115.3 
115. » 
115.3 
115.3 
110.7 
110.7 
114,5 


Price      Rcla- 

[MT     I   tivo 

pound.    pri<>e. 


^y 


.  avi-A 

.  «1277 

.Til  70 
.0721 

.r.S09 
.tiJ>09 
.r>M09 
.0915 
.  (V>46 


100.0 
115.5 
117.4 
115.5 
I13.fi 
109.7 
111.7 

121.  •; 

121.6 
12:^.  2 
12:1.2 
123. 2 
125.1 
5 


118. 


Price 

per 

l^ound. 

80. 45<M 
.  H'.27 
.  4701 
.  1027 
.  4552 
.  44(n 
.417S 
.  4701 
.4701 
.  4701 
.4701 
.4X51 
.  4851 
.  46.")8 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


I 


100.1) 

101.  1 

103.0 

101.4 

99.7 

9ti.  5 

W.  1 

103.0 

lU^.  0 

103.0 

103.0 

100.3 

KM).  3 

l(r2. 1 


Price 
'      i)er 
|M^und. 

S1.0183 

1.2000 

'     I. '2000 

1.2000 

I. '2000 

,     1.1750 

'     1.1750 

1.1750 

I     1.1750 

1.1750 

,     1.1500 

I     1.1500 

j     l.UiOO 

,     1.1771 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
117.M 


117. 
117. 


117.8 


4 
4 
4 


115. 

115. 

115. 

115.4 

115. 4 

11'2.9 

112.9 

112.9 

115.6 


I 


Cloths  and 
clothing. 


Fuel  and  lighting. 


Month. 


Worstctl  yarns: 
2-lOH,  XJtXX, 

white,  in  .skeins. 


1. 


Price 
'  pound. 


Average.  1.'»90-1S99. 

Jhm 

Feb 

U>r 

Apr 

Slay 

June 

July 

Aug 

Bept 

Oct 

Dee 


SI. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 


ATengc*'.  19ns 1. 


0071 

2:100 

'2300  I 

•230O  ' 

2300 

2300 

2000 

'2000 

2000 

'2000 

'2000  I 

200O 

2000  I 

2125 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
VJrl,  1 
1 '2-2.1 
1'2'2. 1 
l'2'2. 1 
122. 1 
119.2 
119. '2 
119.2 
119.2 
119.2 
119.2 
119.2 
1'20.4 


Candles:  ada- 
mantine. 
•».«.  1  t-ounce. 

Prii'C      Uela- 

per     i   tiv«' 

]Hiund.  '  price. 


I 


Coal:  antlira- 
cite,  broken. 


,  8(^1)782 
.IVM)  , 
.IKHi  . 
.IIU)  I 
.1100 
.11(M) 
.1100 
.0S.'»0 
.O9t>0 
.09l»0  , 
.0900 
.090r>  I 
.09(K> 
.•I91X;  . 


n)0. 0 

1 10.  7 
140.7 
1«).7 
140.7 
110.7 
140.7 
108.7 
115.1 
115.1 
115.1 
ll.Vl 
1 15. 1 
127.4 


Price 
ton. 

S3.  .Vrf'.9 
3.9560 
4.  (K)00 
3. 97:^0 
4.  '2070 
4.:{010 
4.4015 
l.40(ts 
4.4744 
4. 4:V2t) 
4.  '2x'ui!\ 

4.217S 
4.'27r»:i 
4. 249ii 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

lOJi.O 
117.5 
11.»<.M 
llx.O 
i-2:>.o 

127.  M 
IMK  7 
l:«.  5 
i:«.9 
131.7 
1-26. 6 
\2*\.  2 
1'27.0 
1-20.2 


(Vwl:  anthra- 
cite, ch»*stnut. 


Coal:  anthra- 
cite, egg. 


Price 
iH'r 
ton. 

S3.  595:j 
4.  *XAH) 
4.9500 
4. 9520 
4. 4510 
I..V>10 
4.6415 
1.7.'i03 
t.8.'i04 
4.9500 
4.950t 
4. 951S 
4.9502 
4.8*251 


I 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0  ! 
i:i7.7 
137.7 
137.7 
1-23.8 
l'2f..6  i 
129. 2 
i:«.  1 
1:^1.9  I 
137.7  ' 
137.7 
137.7  I 
137.7  I 
l»t.2 


Price    '  Rela- 
per        tive 
ton.       price. 


S:{.  r»936 
4.9500 
4. 9500 
4.9500 
4. 4520 
4.  .V180 
4.0487 
4. 7528 
4.8500 
4.9.'i00 
4.9500 
4.9.'i00 
4. 1«0(> 
4.M251 


100.0 
137.7 
137.7 
137.7 
12:1. 9 
126.0 
129. 4 
132.3 

i:)5.o 

137.7 
137.7 
137.7 
137.7 
1^4.3 


fl52  JMT  rrtit  ir<«»?  iirid  4S  jkt  rent  cotton. 
^Formethftfl  o/conj/xiting  n>lativc  prit»c,  se<*  \>age  *i4'2. 
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Table   II.— BASE   PRICES    (AVERAGE    FOR    1890-1899),    AND    MONTHLY 
ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1903— Cont'd. 

[For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articlen  see  Table  I.    Average  for  1903  computed  from  quota- 
tions in  Table  I;  for  explanation  of  method  see  pages  223  and  224.J 


Month. 


Fuel  and  lighting. 


Coal:  anthra- 
cite, stove. 


Price 
per  ton. 


$3.7949 
4.9500 
4.9500 


Average,  1890-1899. . 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar '    4.9500 

Apr !    4.4500 

May !    4.5500 

June 4.6415 

July 

Aup , 

Sept , 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average,  1908 


4.7501 
4.8507 
4.9o00 
4.9500 
4.9510 
4.9502 
4.8245 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
130.4 
130.4 
130.4 
117.8 
119.9 
122.3 
125.2 
127.8 
130.4 
130.4 
130.5 
130.4 
127.1 


Goal:  bitumi- 
nous, Georges 
Creek  (at 
mine). 


Price 
per  ton. 


10.8887 
4.0000 
4.6000 
2.5000 
2.2500 
2.0000 
2.0000 
2.0000 
2.0000 
2.0000 
2.0000 
1.7500 
1.7500 
2.3968 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
450.1 
506.4 
281.3 
253.2 
225.0 
225.0 
225.0 
225.0 
225.0 
225.0 
196.9 
196.9 
269.6 


Coal:  bitumi- 
nous, Georges 
Creek  (f.  o.  b. 
N.Y.  Harbor.) 


Price 
per  ton. 


12.7429 
7.9600 
6.500U 
4.2000 
4.2000 
8.8500 
3.8500 
3.a500 
3.8500 
3.8500 
3.8500 
8.6500 
3.6500 
4.4375 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
289.8 
237.0 
153.1 
153.1 
140.4 
140.4 
140.4 
140.4 
140.4 
140.4 
133.1 
133.1 
161.8 


Coal:  bitumi- 
nous, Pittsburg 
(Yough- 
iogheny) . 


Price 

per 

bushel. 


SO.  0643 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.0900 
.0900 
.0900 
.0900 
.0900 
.0900 
.0900 
.0900 
.0900 
.0925 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

155.5 

155.5 

155.5 

140 

140 

140 

140 

140 

140 

140 

140 

140 


143.9 


Coke:  Connells- 
ville,  furnace. 


Price 
per  ton. 


11.6983 
4.0CO0 
4.0000 
4.0000 
3.8750 
3.5000 
2.8750 
2.7500 
2.2500 
2.1250 
2.1250 
1.8750 
1.5750 
2.9125 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
235.5 
285.5 
236.5 
228.2 
206.1 
169.3 
161.9 
132.5 
126.1 
126.1 
110.4 
92.7 
171.6 


Month. 


Average,1890-1899. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average,  19(» 


Fuel  and  lighting. 


Matches: 

parlor, 

domestic. 


Price 
pergrom 
of  boxes 

(20Qb). 


11.7563 
1.5000 
1.6000 
1.6000 
1.6000 
1.6000 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.6000 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
85.4 
86.4 
86.4 
86.4 
85.4 
86.4 
86.4 
86.4 
86.4 
85.4 
86.4 
85.4 
85.4 


Petroleum: 

crude. 

Price 

Rela- 

per 

tive 

barrel. 

price. 

10.9102 

100.0 

1.5260 

167.5 

1.5000 

164.8 

1.5000 

164.8 

1.6100 

165.9 

1.5150 

166.4 

1.5000 

164.8 

1.5250 

167.5 

1.6600 

171.4 

1.6725 

172.8 

1.6850 

185.1 

1.7875 

196.4 

1.8838 

207.0 

1.5886 

174.6 

Petroleum: 

refined, 
for  export. 


Price 

per 

gallon. 


10.0649 
.0830 
.0620 
.0620 
.0636 
.0835 
.0655 
.0856 
.0855 
.0866 
.0880 
.0930 
.0950 
.0660 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
127.9 
126.3 
126.3 
128.7 
128.7 
131.7 
181.7 
131.7 
131.7 
135.6 
148.8 
146.4 
132.5 


Petroleum:  re- 
fined. ViOP 
fire  test,  w.w. 


Price 

per 

gallon. 


10.0890 
.1300 
.1300 
.1300 
.1350 
.1350 
.1350 
.1350 
.1350 
.1350 
.1360 
.1500 
.1500 
.1363 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
146.1 
146.1 
146.1 
151.7 
151.7 
151.7 


151. 

151. 

151. 

151. 

168.6 

168.6 

158.1 


7 
7 
7 
7 


Metals  and 
implements. 


Augers:  extra, 
1-inch. 


Price 
each. 


10.1608 
.2310 
.2310 
.2810 
.2310 
.2310 
.2310 
.2310 
.2310 
.2310 
.2310 
.2310 
.2310 
.2810 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
14S.7 
143.7 
143.7 
143.7 
143.7 
143.7 
14S.7 
148.7 
14S.7 
148.7 
143.7 
143.7 
14S.7 


Month. 


Metals  and  implements. 


Axes:  M.C.O. 
Yankee. 


Price 
each. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


AvcniKC.  1890-lJW 

Jan 

Vvh 

Mnr 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

ATemge,1908 


10.4693 
.6100 
.5100 
.6100 
.6100 
.6100 
.5100 
.5000 
.6000 
.5000 
.6000 
.6000 
.5000 
.6060 


100.0 
106.7 
108.7 
106.7 
106.7 
106.7 
106.7 
106.6 
106.6 
106.6 
106.6 
106.6 
106.6 
107.6 


Bar  iron:  best 

refined,  from 

mill  (Pittsburg 

market). 


Price 
per 


Rela- 
tive 


pound,    price 


10. 0115 
.0200 
.0200 
.0200 
.0200 
.0200 
.0177 
.0170 
.0170 
.0170 
.0170 
.0184 
.0180 
.0177 


100.0 
137.9 
137.9 
137.9 
137.9 
187.9 
122.1 
117.2 
117.2 
117.2 
117. 2 
92.4 
89.7 
122.1 


Bar  iron:  best 

refined,  from 

store  ( Phila- 

delnhia 

market). 


Barb  wire: 
galvanized. 


Butts:  loose 

Joint,cast,  8x8 

inch. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


10.0164 
.0220 
.0220 
.0220 
.0220 
.0216 
.0206 
.0201 
.0193 
.0181 
.0181 
.0171 
.0171 

.ono 


Rela- 

Price 

Rela- 

Price 

tive 

per  100 

tive 

per 

price. 

pounds. 

price. 
lOO.O 

pair. 

lOO.O 

$2.62r.l 

10.0316 

151.1 

2.6800 

li)6.1 

.0400 

134.1 

2.7600 

106.9 

.0400 

134.1 

2.8000 

110.8 

.0400 

184.1 

2.7700 

109.7 

.0400 

131.7 

2.7500 

108.9 

.0400 

126.8 

2.7500 

10X.9 

.0400 

122.6 

2.7600 

106.9 

.0400 

117.7 

2.7600 

106.9 

.0400 

110.4 

2.7800 

106.9 

.0400 

110.4 

2.7000 

106.9 

.0100 

104.8 

2.7000 

106.9 

.0400 

104.  S 

2.0000 

102.9 

•  ^^WWf 

122.0 

2.7875 

ioa.4 

.0«» 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
126.6 
12S.6 
126.6 
126.6 
136.6 
126.6 
136.6 

m.6 

136.6 
136.6 
136.6 
136.6 
1316 
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Tabub    n.— base    prices  (AVERAGE    FOR    1890-1899),    AND    MONTHLY 
ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIF.S  IN  190:i— Cont'd. 

[For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles  8ee  Table  I.    Avera{;e  for  1908  compn 
tkODB  In  Table  I;  for  explanation  of  method  see  pages  223  and  224.J 


Month. 


Chisels:  extra, 

socket  firmer, 

1-inch. 


ATn«e.lKn)-1899..    I0.1KM 

Jan 2800 

Peb 2800 

Mar 2800 

Apr 2800 

May 2800 

Jnne 2800 

July 2800 

Aug 2800 

Sept 2800 

Oct 2800 

KrtT 2800 

Dee 2800 

Xrmg*\l9CB 2800 


100.0 
147.8 
147.8 
147.8 
147.8 
147.8 
147.8 
147.8 
147.8 
147.8 
147.8 
147.8 
147.8 
147.8 


Month. 


Files:  8-lnch 
mill  bastard. 


Price 

per 

dozen. 


ATexa|:t>.  1H90-1MI9. .  10.  s'>27 

Jan 1.0500 

Feb I.OjOO 

Mar 1.0500 

Apr 1.0500 

3iay l.OoOO 

Jane 1.0500 

July 1.0500 

Aug I.OTjOO 

Sept 1.0500 

Of-l '  l.aiOO 

Not 1.0500 

Ihft I  l.OVOO 

Aven«e,lW» <  l.OoOO 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
123.1 
123. 1 
123.1 
12:^.  1 
123.1 
123.1 
12:1.1 

V2:\.  1 

123.1 
123.1 
123.1 
123.1 
1'2A.  1 


Month. 


Nails:  cut,»-iH^n- 

ny,  fence  and 

common. 


l>rice 

per 

100  Ibji. 


ATen«H,lH90-l^V9. 

Jan 

Frh 

Mur 

Apr 

Muy 

Jtiili' 

July 

Auic 

Sept 

Oct 

Xov 

D^ 

ATtni^]im '.'.'.'.'. 


II. 

•> 

2. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

2. 
•> 


8275 
1500 
2000 
2000 
2500 
2500 
2500 
2500 

254  K) 
2.'iU0 
O'lOO 
0000 
l«j:»K 


Metals  and  implements. 


Copper:  ingot, 
lake. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


10.1234 
.  1219 
.  r2i*>8 
.1303 
.1513 
.1500 
.1488 
.1425 
.1313 
.1381 
.1331 
.1388 
.1226 
.1308 


Copper:  sheet. 

hot-rolled 

(baseeizes). 


110.5 
1'22.6 
121.6  I 
120.  G  1 
115.5  I 
1U(>.4 
111.9 
1U7.9 
112.5 
99.3 
110.9 


Price 

per 

pound. 

90.1659 
.1800 
.18(X) 
.-2000 
.2000 
.2000 
.2000 
.2000 
.2000 
.2000 
.1800 
.1800 
.1800 
.1917 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

108.5 

108.6 

120.6 

120.6 

120.6 

1*20.6 

r20.6 

1-20.6 

120.6 

lOH 

lOS 

llW 

115 


(■<»pper  wire: 


>per  \ 
Dare. 


5 


Price 

per 

pound. 

10.1464 
.136:) 
.  1425 
.158S 
.1638 
.1613 
.15HS 
.14^8 
.1475 
.  1475 
.1450 
.1438 
.  1 125 
.1497 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

93.1 

97.3 

108.5 

111.9 

1 10. 2 

10S.5 

1U1.6 

100.8 

100.8 

99.0 

9M.2 

97.3 

102.3 


ted  fn>m  quota- 

DoorknoUt: 

steel,  bronze 

plated. 

Price 

Rela- 

per 

tive 

I»uir. 

price. 

SO.  1697 

100.0 

.2250 

i:)2.6 

.2250 

132.6 

.2250 

132.G 

.2250 

132.6 

.2250 

132.6 

.2250 

132.6 

.22.% 

132.6 

.2250 

132.6 

.2250 

132.6 

.2250 

132.6 

.2250 

182.6 

.2250 

i:i2.6 

.2250 

132.6 

MetaLs  and  implements. 


Hammers: 
MaydoleNo.  11. 


Lead:  pig. 


Price 
each. 


Rel»- !    Price 

tive  I      i)er 

price.    iM>und. 


SO. 3613  I 
.lt;60  I 
.4660  I 
.46fiO 
.4('it'.U  ' 

.  um  I 

.  WK)  ■ 

.  IM'iO  I 
.  U'tt'A) 

.lliOO  < 

.1060  . 

.HWM  ' 

.4(kiO  i 

.46(K)  I 


100.0 
r29.0 

I'jy.o 

1-29.0 
1-29.0 
1-29. 0 

r2«.».o 
r2\».o 

129.0 
1-29.0 
1-29.  U 

i-jy.o 
r2«».o 

1-29.0 


I  so.  0381 

,  .0411 

'  .0413 

I  .0413 
.0167 

I  .04:« 

I  .04:w 

I  .0111 
.0120 

1       .<M11 

I  .(K115 
.0115 

!  .0425 
.0428 


Rchi- 

tive 

price. 

100. 0 
107.9 
108.4 
108.4 
1-22.6 
1 15. 0 
115.0 
107.9 
110.2 
107.9 
1 16. 8 
tlG.H 
111.5 
11-2.3 


Lead  pii)e. 


Price    '  Rflu- 

per     I   live 

100  ll»s.    price. 


IxK'ks:  com- 
mon morti.Hc. 


81.H1^3 
5. 2000 
5.4O0O 
5.  f»500 
5. 7000 
5. 4U00 
5.1500 
5. 0500 
5. 0601) 
4.9t»00 
5. 1000 
5.  llMX) 
5. 1000 
5. 195H 


100.0 
U)7.9 
11-2.1 
115.2 
11H.3 
112.1 
106.9 
104.  H 
104.  S 
101.7 
llltr».8 
10\  « 
lO'i.  S 
U)7.>S 


Price 
each. 


S»l.0M7 
.(>9»X) 
.0900 
.0900 
.0900 
.0900 
.0900 
.09U0 
.0900 
.090t» 
.09»K) 

.«n»(»o 

.0900 


Rela- 
tive 
pri<'c. 

100.0 
110.2 
110.2 
110.2 
110.2 
110.2 
110.2 
110.2 
110.2 
110.2 
110.2 
110. 2 
110.2 
110.2 


I 


Motal.H  Hiid  impleinentH. 


Nails:  wire.  8- 
IK*nuy.  leiKM! 
und  comiiiMi). 


Pig  Iron:  Bes- 
.semer. 


Pig  in>n:       |       Pig  iron: 
foundry  No.  1.     foundry  No.  2. 


I 


Rela- 
tive 
pri<'e. 

100.0 
117.6 
I'JO.  4 
1-20.4 

i-2;i.  1 
rzi.  I 
i-2:m  I 
1-2:;.  1 
r2:i,  1  ' 
ij;i.  1  , 
i-2;{.  1 

11-2.2  I 
KUt.  4 
120. 2 


Price    !  KcIh- 

I>er     I   liv»« 

100  ll»M.    pri( «'. 


Price 

IH-r 

ton. 


S-2. 1618 
2.0000 
2.0000 
2. 1000 
2. 1000 
2. 101)0 
2. 1000 
'2. 1001) 
2. 1000 
2.  UKIO 
-J.  hun) 
-2.  lOU) 
2.0000 
2. 07.'iO 


I      u7 


100.0 
92. 5 
92. 5 
97.1 
97.1 
97.1 
97.1 
97.1 
97.1 
97.1 
97. 1 
97.1 
9-2.  5 


I 


S13. 77Nj 
22.8ri00  : 
21.9100  , 
21.^500  I 
21.2>*)1)  I 
20. 0100 
19.7-200  I 
18.9300 
lK.3.'"i00  I 
17.2200  : 
16.0()00  ' 
15.  lUOO  , 
14.4000  I 
18.975K 


Kclii- 

tive 

jiricc. 

KW.O 
165.8 
159.0 
158.6 
154.  1 
115. 2 
113. 1 
i:i7.4 

i:«.  2 

1*25. 0 
116.! 

im.2 

KM.  5 
IM.  7 


Price    ,  Rflii- 
per      1    tivf 
ton.     ■  prict*. 


Price 
per 


Rela- 
tive 


ton.     .  price 


iSl  1.  NM2 


21.0(!00 
Z\.  7500 
•2;i.  n<XJt) 
22. 7000 
21.3700 
20. 6200 
19.0000 
I.'<.0000 
.'lOU) 
7000 
16. 0000 
15. 854  N) 
19.91.'»« 


IV. 
16. 


100.0 
162.  1 
U*).4 
l.\s.7 
l.\'i.3 
144.1 

i:w.3 

128. 3 
121.6 
118.2 
11'2.M 
lOX.  I 
107.1 

i;m.5 


■SW.05:i3 
I  23.7500 
,  2-2.7500 

•2-2.  N'jOO 
,  21.><500 

21.2r)00 
,  20.7."i00 
'  I9..s7.'i4) 
I  17.500U 
'  1.'».  6-2:0 
,  15.0000 
I  14.5000 
,  It. 0000 

19. 1417 


100.0 
181.9 
174.3 
175.1 
167.4 
162.8 
1,V.».0 
152. 3 
i:i4.1 
119.7 
111.9 
Ill.l 
107.3 
146.6 
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[For  a  more  detailed  deficription  of  the  articlcM  see  Table  I.    Average  for  190!)  computed  from  quota- 

tlODB  in  Table  I;  for  explanation  of  method  see  pages  228  and  224.] 


Month. 


Metals  and  implements. 


Pig  iron:  gray 
forge.  South- 
em,  coke. 


Price 
per  ton. 


Average.  1890-1899. .  111.  0892 

Jan I  21.0000 

Feb '  20.2500 

Mar 20.2600 

19.2600 
18.2500 
16.5000 


Apr 

May 

June 

July 1«.1260 

Aug 14.8760 

Sept '  14.0000 

Ocl 12.8750 

Nov 11.0000 

Dec 10.8760 

Average,1908 16.2292 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
189.4 
182.6 
182.6 
178.6 
164.6 
148.8 
145.4 
134.1 
126.2 
111.6 
99.2 
98.1 
146.4 


Planes: 

Bailey 

OiiinVa 

No.  5. 

VtUll/JUi. 

Price 
each. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

10.5598 

91.8220 

100.0 

1.5300 

115.7 

.6400 

1.5800 

116.7 

.6350 

1.6300 

116.7 

.6860 

1.5800 

115.7 

.6400 

1.5800 

115.7 

.6460 

1.5300 

116.7 

.6450 

1.5300 

116.7 

.6300 

1.5300 

116.7 

.6300 

1.5800 

116.7 

.6300 

1.5300 

115.7 

.6200 

1.5300 

116.7 

.6300 

1.5300 

116.7 

.6300 

1.5300 

116.7 

.6342 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
114.4 
113.5 
113.5 
114.4 
115.3 
115.3 
112.6 
112.6 
112.6 
110.9 
112.6 
112.6 
113.4 


Saws:  crosscut, 
DisMton. 


Price 
each. 


11.6038 
1.6088 
1.6088 
1.6088 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6088 
1.6038 
1.6088 
1.6088 
1.6088 
1.6088 
1.6088 
1.6068 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Saws:  hand, 
nisston  No.  7. 


Price 

per 

dozen. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


112. 780 
12.600 
12.600 
12.600 
12.600 
12.600 
12.600 
12.600 
1*2.600 
12.600 
12.600 
12.600 
12.600 
12.600 


100.0 
»8.6 
98.6 
98.6 
98.6 
98.6 
98.6 
98.6 
98.6 
98.6 
98.6 
98.6 
98.6 
98.6 


Month. 


Average,1890-1899.. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

BCay 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average,  1903 


Metals  and  implements. 


Shovels:  Ames 
No.  2. 


Price 

per 

dozen. 


97.8668 
8.0200 
8.0200 
8.0200 
8.0200 
8.0200 
8.0200 
8.0200 
8.0200 
8.0200 
8.0200 
8.0200 
8.0200 
8.0200 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
102.0 
102.0 
102.0 
102.0 
102.0 
102.0 
102.0 
102.0 
102.0 
102.0 
102.0 
102.0 
102.0 


Silver:  bar, 
fine. 


Price 

per 

ounce. 


10.74899 
.48213 
.48479 
.49355 
.51256 
.54775 
.53519 
.54600 
.56076 
.68605 
.60968 
.58745 
.66014 
.54206 


ReU- 

tive 

price. 

100.0 
64.4 
64.7 
65.9 
68.4 
78.1 
71.6 
72.8 
74.9 
78.2 
81.4 
78.4 
74.8 
72.4 


Spelter:  West- 
em. 


Price 

per 

pound. 

•0.0452 
.0470 
.0600 
.0513 
.0570 
.0575 
.0575 
.0619 
.0688 
.0600 
.0600 
.0555 
.0525 
.0558 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
104.0 
110.6 
118.5 
126.1 
127.2 
127.2 
136.9 
130.1 
132.7 
132.7 
122.8 
116.2 
123.5 


Steel  billets. 


Price 
per  ton. 


921.6262 
29.6000 
30.0000 
30.6200 
30.2000 
80.2600 
28.8700 
27.4000 
27.0000 
27.0000 
27.0000 
24.0000 
23.0000 
27.9117 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
137.5 
139.4 
142.2 
140.3 
140.5 
131.1 
127.3 
125.4 
125.4 
125.4 
111.5 
106.8 
129.7 


Steel  rails. 


Price 
per  ton. 


926.0654 
28.0000 
'28.0000 
28.0000 
28.0000 
28.0000 
28.0000 
28.0000 
28.0000 
28.0000 
28.0000 
28.0000 
28.0000 
28.0000 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100. 0 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 


Month. 


Metals  and  implements. 


Steel  sheets: 
black,  No.  27. 


Average.1890-1899 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average,  1908  — 


Price 

per 

pound. 


<i90.0224 
.0265 
.0265 
.0265 
.0265 
.0265 
.0270 
.0270 
.0260 
.0258 
.0258 
.0250 
.0238 
.0200 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
118.8 
118.8 
118.3 
118.8 
118. 8 
120.5 
120.6 
116.1 
115.2 
116.2 
111.6 
104.0 
116.1 


Tin:  pig. 


Price 

per 

pound. 

90.1886 
.2800 
.2870 
.8081 
.8026 
.8000 
.2868 
.2819 
.2840 
.2718 
.2618 
.2575 
.2600 
.2816 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
162.5 
156.8 
167.8 
164.8 
163.4 
155.9 
158.5 
154.7 
147.8 
142.6 
140.8 
141.1 
158.4 


Tin  plates: 
domestic, 
semer,  coke, 
14x20  In. 


Price 

per  100 

pounds. 

093.4148 
8.7900 
8.7900 
8.9900 
8.9900 
3.9900 
8.9900 
3.9900 
8.9900 
8.9900 
8.9900 
8.9900 
8.7900 
8.9100 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
111.0 
111.0 
116.8 
116.8 
116.8 
116.8 
116.8 
116.8 
116.8 
116.8 
116.8 

in.o 

116.4 


Trowels:  M.C. 
C,  brick, 
lOi-inch. 


Price 
each. 


10.8400 
.3400 
.3400 
.3400 
.3400 
.3400 
.8400 
.3400 
.8400 
.8400 
.8400 
.8400 
.8400 
.8400 


ReU- 

Uve 

price. ! 


Vises:  solid 
box,  60-poimd. 


Price 
each. 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


93.9009 
4.6000 

4.6000 
4.6000 

5.7600 
5.7500 
5.1800 
5.1800 
5.7600 
5.7600 
5.1900 
6.1900 
4.6O0O 
6.1797 


ReU- 

Uve 

price. 

100.0 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
147.4 
147.4 
132.8 
192.8 
147.4 
147.4 
192.8 
192.9 
117.9 
192.7 


tfAwenge  tor  the  period  July,  1994«  to  December,  1999. 
^Awenge  tor  1999-1890. 
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TABLE  II.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE   FOR   1890-1899),   AND  MONTHLY 
ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITI^  IN  1903— Cont'd. 

[r»r  a  nuMre  detailed  descripUcHi  of  the  articles  see  Table  L    Average  for  1908  computed  from  quota- 
tion in  Table  I;  for  explanation  of  method  see  pages  223  and  224.J 


Meta 

lis  and 

'rews: 
<o.  10. 
•ad. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

implcmentH. 

Lumber  and  building  materials. 

Month. 

WoodM 

Mnch,  1 
flat  hi 

Price 

per 

grom. 

10. 1510 
.0920 
.0920 
.1106 
.1106 
.1106 
.1106 
.1106 
.1160 
.1160 
.1160 
.1150 
.1150 

.lose 

1 

Zinc:  Hheet. 

Brick:  com- 
mon domestic. 

Carbonate  of 
lead:  Ameri- 
can, in  oil. 

(■ement: 

land.  d4 

tic 

I'rice 

per 

barrel. 

of].  9963 
2.1260 
2.0760 
'2.1250 
2.1600 
2.1250 
2.2000 
2.1600 
2.0000 
2.0000 
1.7500 
1.8760 
1.7760 
2.0292 

Port- 
imes- 

m 

Price 
per  100 
pounds. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
10».3 
108.3 
108.3 

Pri(?e 
per  M. 

$5.5625 
5.7500 
5.7500 
5.1250 
5.1250 
5.2500 
5.0000 
5.1260 
5.5000 
6.7500 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

10.0577 
.0689 
.0564 
.0564 
.0637 
.0662 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

98.4 

97.7 

97.7 

110.4 

114.7 

Rcla- 

tive 

price. 

ATerage.lM0-lW9.. 

Jan 

100.0 
60.9 
60.9 
73.2 
7S.2 
73.2 
73.2 
73.2 
76.2 
76.2 
76.2 
76.2 
76.2 
72.4 

15.3112 
5.7500 
5.7500 
5.7600 

100.0 

10S.4 

103.4 

92.1 

92.1 

91.4 

89.9 

92.1 

9N.9 

121.3 

100.0 
106.4 

Tfb 

108.9 

Mtr 

106.4 

Anr 

6.2100  !  ii6.9 
6.2100  1  116.9 
6.2100  <  116.9 
6.2100  !  116.9 
6.21U0     116.9 
6.2100  ,  116.9 
6.2100  i  116.9 
6.2100  .116.9 
5.2900  1    99.6 
6. 01  S3  '  113.3 

107.7 

Mkv:::;::::::::.::: 

106.4 

Jane 

.0662     114.7 
.0662     114.7 
.0637     110.4 
.0637     110.4 
.0613     106.2 
.0613     106.2 
.05KK     101.9 
.0615  ,  106.6 
i 

110.2 

JnlT 

107.7 

aS 

100.2 

S^ 

100.2 

0«. 

7.U000  1  125.  H 
7.2600  ■  130.3 
7.2500  .  130.3 

87.7 

SUT 

98.9 

Dec 

88.9 

5.9063 

.  106.2 

1 
1 

101.6 

Miiuth. 


Cement:  Ro- 
iendale. 


per 
barrel. 


Averigf.l89(m899..   80.8871 

Jan 9260 

Feb 1.0000 

Var I      .9750 

Apr .8500 

Mbj .9000 

June I       .9000 

July '      .H750 

Aug 850U 

Sept.: «500 

Oct H500  I 

KoT !      .8500  I 

Ilec I      .8600 

ATen««.1908 .88>J6 


100.0 
101.3 
112.7 
109.9 

95.8 
101.5 
101.5 

9H.6 

»r>.H  , 

Itt.M  ; 
9.V8 
«V).K  ! 
9.VM 
100.3 


Lumber  and  building  materialM. 


Doors:  pine. 


Hemlock. 


Price 

per 

door. 


11.0929 
1.8500 
1.8600 
1.H500 
l.MTiOO 
1.8500 
1.8000 
l.WOO 
1.7000 
1.7000 

1..V100 

1.4(100 
1.7292 


Rela- 1    Price 

tlve   ;   i)er  M 

price.       feet. 


100.0 
169.3 
169.3 
169.3 
169. 3 
169.3 
164.7 
164.7 
155. 5 
156. 5 
141.. s 
141.8 
12s.  1 
158.2 


$11.9625 
16.5000 
16.5000 
16. 5000 
16.5000 
16.5000 
17.0000 
17.0000 
17.0000 
17.0000 
17.0000 
17.0000 
17.U000 
16.7917 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
137.9 
137.9 
137.9 
137.9 
137.9 
142. 1 
1 12. 1 
1 12. 1 
142.1 
142. 1 
142.1 
142.1 
140.4 


Lime:  com- 
mon. 


l>rice 

per 

barrel. 


SO.  8332 
.8100 
.8100 
.7600 
.7600 
.7600 
.7600 
.7600 
.7600 
.K200 
.8200 
.K2liO 
.MOO 
.  7s75 


Rela- 
tive 


Linseed  oil : 
raw. 


Price 
per 


price.  I  gallon 


100.0 
97.2  i 
97.2  I 
91.2 
91.2  , 
91.2  I 
91.2 
91.2 
91.2  I 
9K.4 
98.4 
W.4 
97.2 
94.5 


SO.  4585 
.4600 
.4600 
.4600 
.4600 
.4400 
.4400 
.4000 
.3800 
.3700 
.3900 
.3700 

.:r7oo 

.4167 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

101.4 

101.4 

101.4 

101.4 

97.0 

97.0 

88.2 

88.8 

hi.  6 

K6.0 

81.6 

81.6 

91.9 


LumlMT  ami  liuiMiiig  matcriiilH. 


Mouth. 


I 


Maple:  hanl. 


Price 

per  M 

feet. 


Average.  1890-1899. .  t26. 5042 


Jan 
Feb. 
Mar, 
Apr 


28.0000 
28.0000 
31.0000 
31.0000 
May 31.0000 


June 


...!  33.0000 


July 88.0000 

Aug I  83.0000 

Sept !  33.0000 

Oct I  83.0000 

KoT 33.0000 

83.0000 
SL6667 


Dec 
Avenge.  1908 


Rela- 
tive   I 
Iiri<'c. 

100.0 
105. 6 
l(C>.(i 
117.0 
117.0 
117.U 
1-24.5 
124.5 
121.5 
121.5 
124.5 
124.5 
124. 5 
119.5 


<>ak:  whitt.'. 
plain. 


Oak:  white. 
^uarttTcA. 


Price 

iKjr  M 

fei-t. 


S37. 4'29-2 
42. 5000 
42.  TiOOO 
42.  .'lOOO 
12.  rnHK) 
42.  .'1OOO 
4»i.  .VWO 
46. 50110 
46. 5000 
46.5000 
4<i.  5000 
46.5000 
46. 5000 

44.><i:a 


I  Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
per  M 

fCft. 


I 


100.0 
113.5 
113.5 
113.5 
113.5 
1 13. 5 
124. 2 
124. 2 
124.2 
124. 2 
124.2 
121.2 
124. 2 
119.8 


!S.^3.6771 
70.0000 
70.0000 
70.0000 
70.0000 
70.(J0U) 
77. 5t)00 
77.5000 
77.5000 
77. 5000 
77  5000 
77.5000 
82.5000 
74. 7917 

I 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
130.4 
13a  4 
l:tt).4 
i:U).  4 
l:«).4 
144.4 
144  4 
144.4 
144.4 
144.4 
144.4 
153. 7 
139.8 


,    Pine:  white, 
Oxide  i>f  zinc.  !    boardn.  No.  2 

barn. 


Price 

p«»r 

pound. 

SO.  0400 
.0468 
.0463 
.0463 
.0463 
.(M63 
.0163 
.(M63 
.(M«M 
.04tUt 
.04(U 
.04<>:t 
.0463 
.(M63 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
115.8 
1I5.K 
115.K 
115.  K 
115.  K 
115.  K 
115.M 
115.H 

115.H 
115.8 
1I5.H 
115.8 


Price 

|K.'rM 

feet. 


I 

.S17. 11(M 
24.0000 
24.0000 
24.0000 
24.0000 

;  24.0000 
21.0000 

I  24.0000 
24.0000 

=  24.0000 
24.0000 

I  24.0000 
24.0000 

,  24.0000 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
140.3 
140.3 
140.3 
140.8 
140.3 
140.3 
140.3 
140.8 
140.8 
140.8 
140.3 
140.8 
140.8 


uAviTHge  for  1895  1K99. 
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Tabie   II. -bask    prices    (AVERAGE    FOR    1890-1899).    AND    MONTHLY 
ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  CX)MMODITIES  IN  1903— Cont'd. 

[For  a  more  deUtilod  description  of  the  articles  sec  Tabic  I.    Average  for  1903  comoutf^  fntm  quota- 
tions in  Table  I;  for  explanation  of  method  eee  pages  223  and  224.] 


Lumber  and  building  materials 


Month 


Pine:  white, 
boards,  uppent. 


rinc:  yellow. 


I 


I»rice 

per  M 

feet. 


A  vi-niK<\  IH'JO-J  8W . .  $46. 5M2 

Jan I  80.0000 

Feb 80.0000 

Mar 80.0000 

Apr 80.0000 

May i  80.0000 

June :  80.0000 

July ;  80.0000 

Aug !  K).0000 

Sept I  80.0000 

(M W.OOOO 

Nov 80.0000 

Dec 80.0000 

AveraK''.  l'«i '  80.  (JOOO 


Month. 


IMitty. 


Price 

per 

pound. 

a  — 

A venige,  1MX»-Is'ii». .   $0. 0158 

Jan 0225 

Feb 0225 

Mar 022> 

Apr 0113 

May 0113 

Jmu- 0118 

July 0113 

Aug 0113 

B<rpt 0113 

0<:t 0113 

Nov 0113 

I)w 0113 

AvtTHtr»M9u:J 0141 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

142. 4 

1 12. 4 

142.4 

71.  r> 

71.. ") 

71.. 5 

71.  T) 

71.5 

71.5 

71.6 

71.5 

71.5 

8».2 


Month. 


Tnr. 


l*ric<' 

lH*r 

Itarrel. 


AV<TH»rf.lKi»0-lSW 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

JlMH- 

July 

Aur 

Srpt 

0«!t 

Nov 

IHh' 


$1.: 
1. 
1. 


2018 
CiOUU 
fMK) 
(V)(i0 
<i500 

CkTiOO 

8000 

NOW) 
Avrnige,  IWCl 1.6792 


1. 

1. 

1.1 

1. 

1.1 

1. 

l.< 

1.1 

1.1 

l.i 


Rela 

live 
price.  J 

100.0 
171.8 
171.8 
171.8 
171.8 
171.8 
171.8 
171.8 
171.8 
171.8 
171.8 
171.8 
171.8 
171.8 


Rela- 
tive 
prici*. 

100.0 
l::j.8 
l:!2.h 
i::7,o 

137.0 
137.0 
137.0 

i:J7.o 

137.0 
1.37.0 
149.4 
119.4 
119.4 
139. 4 


Price 

per  M 

feet. 

918. 4646 
21.0000 
21.0000 
21.0000 
21.0000 
21.0000 
21.0000 
21.0000  i 
21.0000  ' 
21.0000  I 
21.0000  I 
21.0000 
21.0000 
21.0000 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
113.7 
113.7 
113.7 
118.7 


113. 

113. 

113. 

118. 

113. 

113.7 

113.7 

118.7 

113.7 


,7 

,7 

7 

7 

7 


Plate  glaw: 

polished,  area 

3to56q.  ft. 


Plate  gli 
polished,  area 
6tol08q.  ft. 


Poplar. 


Price  per  Rela- 
Ruuare  I  tive 
foot     I  price. 


Price  per  Rela- 

Miuare  |   tive 

fof»t.    I  price. 


€0.3630 
.2700 
.2700 
.2700 
.2700 
.2700 
.2700 
.2700 
.2700 
.2700 
.2400 
.2400 
.2400 
.2625 


100.0 
74.4 
74.4 
74.4 
74.4 
74.4 
74.4 
74.4 
74.4 
74.4 
66.1 
66.1 
66.1 
7J.8 


I 


90.5190 
.44.'iO 
.44.'iO 
.4450 
.4450 
.4450 
.4450 
.4450 
.4450 
.4460 
.3900 
.3900 
.3900 
.4313 


100.0 
85.7 
K>.7 
h5.7 
SS.7 
85.7 
8.'».7 
h.'>.7 
N'>.7 
8.V7 
7').  1 
7.'..  1 
75.1 
Si.  I 


Price 

Rela- 

perM 

tive 

feet. 

price. 

IS31.3667 

100.0 

4.5.0000 

143.5 

46.0000 

116.7 

47.5000 

151.4 

47.  .'MOO 

151.4 

47.5000 

151.4 

51.7500 

165.0 

61.7500 

16.5.0 

51. 7500 

KAO 

61.7500 

165.0 

51.7:)00 

1^15. 0 

51.7.'iOO 

1(».0 

1  61.7riO0 

ny>.o 

1  49.64.58 

1.5M.8 

Lumber  and  building  materials. 


ReMin:  koo<1, 
strained. 


Price 

per 

barrel. 

SI.  4399 
1.9250 
2.1000 
2.27.50 
2.3000 
2.1250 
2.0760 
2.0625 
1.9750 
2.1000 
2.3000 
2.77.')0  i 
2.  .57.50 
2.21.V> 


0 


Shingles: 
<rypres*!*. 


ishinglt-K:  Mich- 
I     iffan  white 
.    pine.  16-in.. 

xxxx. 


Spruce. 


Price 
per  M. 

rJ.8213 
2.6000 
2.  .5000 
2.6000 
2.6000 
2.6000 
2.6000 
2.6000 
2.G000 
2.6000 
2.6000 
2.6000 
2.6000 
2.  Tifjtyj 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Price 
I>er  M. 


100.0 
8H.6 
88.6 
88.6 
88.6 
92.2 
92.2 
92.2 
92.2 
92.2 
92.2 
92.2 
92.2 
91.0 


"93. 7434 

3.6.500 
3.6600 
8.6600 
8.6600 
3.6500 
8.6600 
8. 6500 
3.6.500 
3.6500 
8.6500 
8.6600 
3.6500 


Rela- 
tive 
|irice. 


100.0 
M25.1 
fcl25.1 
612.5. 1 
M26.1 
M25.1 
6125. 1 
M2).  1 
6125.1 
6125.1 
6125.1 
6125.1 
6125.1 
'>125. 1 


Lumber  and  building  materials. 


Turpentine: 
spirits  of. 


Price; 

IMT 

K  -lion. 

90. 3313 
.  ThViO 
.  tl.V<» 
.  r.575 
.  672.5 
.1800 
.4900 
.l«i0 
.5250 
..'•500 
..5860 
.6000 
.6925 
.5715 


Rela- 
tive 
prii'i*. 

lUO.O 
106.0 
11*5.9 
19i>.7 
201.2 
143.6 
146. 6 
148.1 
1.57.0 
164.6 
175.0 
179.6 
177.2 
17L0 


Window  glass:  |  Window  gli 

American.  American. 

single,  firsts,      single,  thlras. 

6x8  to  10x15     6x8  to  10x15 

inch.  inch. 


l»rice 

Rela- 

iK^^rM 

tive 

feet. 

pri<*e. 

914.3489 

100.0 

18.2600 

127.2 

18.2500 

127.2 

18.2600 

127.2 

18.2600 

127.2 

18.2500 

127.2 

19.0000 

132.4 

19.0000 

132.4 

19.0000 

132.4 

20.  .5000 

142.9 

20..')000 

142.9 

20.6000 

112.9 

20.60UO 

142.9 

19. 1875 

133.7 

Drugs 

and 

cheml 

cals. 

Alcohol: 

grain. 

Mper 

cent. 

Price 
per  60 

Ml-  ft. 

92. 151 1 
2.  .5740 
2. 6740 
2.6740 
2.6740 
2.6740 
2.6740 
2.6740 
2.6740 
2.6740 
2.6740 
2.9700 
2.9700 
2.U00 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
119.6 
119.6 
119.6 
119.6 
119.6 
]1<.>.6 
119.6 
119.6 
119.6 
119.6 
138.0 
188.0 
122.7 


Price 
per.** 


»M|.  ft.     price. 


Rela- 
tive 


91.8190 
2.1060 
2.1060 
2.1060 
2.10G0 
2.10C0 
2.1060 


100.0 
11.5.8 
116.8 
11.5.8 
116.8 
11.5.8 
115.8 


2.10G0 

11.5.8 

2.1080 

11.5.8 

i    2.1060 

11.5.8 

2.1060 

115.8 

2.4800 

138.6 

2.4300 

138.6 

2.1600 

118.7 

Price 

ReU- 

gauon. 

tive 

pric(>. 

92.2406 

100.0 

2.4300 

10K.5 

2.4100 

107.6 

2.4100 

107.6 

2.3900 

106.7 

'2.8800 

106.2 

2.3800 

106.2 

2.8700 

105.8 

2.8700 

105.8 

2.8700 

106.8 

2.S70O 

10&8 

2.4300 

108.5 

2.440D 

108.9 

2.9B66 

106.9 

fSlitn/flm:  Whitvplne,  IS^luvh,  XXXX. 
jriii^^jg^'KN'a^caBvmtfqrraJA^  A^«i«CV  prioe  forl9n, 
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Table  U.— BASE   PRICES    (AVERAGE    FOR    1890-1899),    AND    MONTHLY 
ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITlt:S  IN  190.3— Ck>nt*d. 


[For  a  more  detailed  deacriptlun  of  the  article8  see  Table  I.    Average  for  1903  computed  from  quota- 
UoDfl  in  Table  I;  for  explanation  of  method  see  pages  '£L\  and  224.] 


Month. 


ATenffe.l88(>-lHWl. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

jS'/:::::::::::::: 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Not 

Df^ 

Areragt-]  iVcS  '. .     . 


Drugs  and  chemicals. 


Alcohol:  wood, 

refined,  96  per 

cent. 


Price      Rela- 
per        tive 
nion. 


If* 


90.9689 
.6500 
.6500 
.6600 
.6500 
.6500 
.6600 
.6500 
.6600 
.5000 
.5000 
.dUOU 
.5000 

..5917 


price. 


100.0 
CM.  I 
68.1 
68. 1 
68.1 
Gs.l 
68.1 
68.1 
57.7 
52. 4 
^2.4 
52.4 
52.4 
62. 0 


Alum:  lump. 


Price 

per 

pound. 

9U.01irr 
.0175 
.  0175 
.0175 
.0165 
.  0165 
.0175 
.0175 
.0175  i 
.0175  I 
.0175  I 
.0175 
.0175  ; 
.0173  ' 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
101.8 
104.8 
101.8 
98.8 
98.8 
101.8 
101.8 
104.8 
104.8 
101.8 
101.8 
104.8 
103.6 


Brimstone: 
crude,  seoondM. 


(ilycerin:  re- 
tiiie<l. 


Price 
per 
ton. 


r20.6958 
23.0000 
22.5000 
22.7500 
22.0000 
22.2500 
22.2500 
22.2500 
22. 2500 
22.2500 
22. -2500 
22. 2500 
22.0000 
22.3333 


Re^a-      Price 

tive  I     piT 

price.  I  pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Muriatic  acid: 
20°. 


Price      Rela- 

per        tive 

pound,    price. 


100.0 
111.1 
108.7 
109.9 
10t>.S 
107.5 
107.5 
107.5 
107.5 
107.5 
107.5 
107.5 
106.3 
107.9 


Month. 


jOpium:  natural. 
IncatM-M. 


l)niKS  and  chcniicul.**. 

'  i 

(Quinine: 


Auu'ricaii. 


;  Sulphuric  acid: 
I  66°. 


I 


Average,  1890-181(9.. 

Jan 

Feb    

Mar 

^::::::::::::::; 

June 

July : 

Aug 

Sept 

m-t 

Not 

Dec 

Average.  1908 


Price 

per 

|M)und. 


2. 
2. 
3. 
2, 

2. 

3! 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 


3602 
?250 
72')0 
0000 
UTiUO 
95(10 
2000 

5000 
30U) 
25a) 
20(H) 
0000 
0N13 


Rela- 
tive 
prirt'. 

100.0 
115.5 
115.5 
127. 1 
125.0 
ri'j.O 
1  :{.'>.  6 
i:il.5 
1  IS.  s 
i:;v».8 
137.7 

i:j:».  6 

127. 1 

i:u).ti 


Prici' 
ounce. 


SO.  2 160 
.  2Ji00 
.2600 
.2800 
.2600 
.2iiO0 
.2100 
•  iWX) 
.2100 

.2;>oo 

.•2JiOO 

.  i'loo 

.2.')(W 
.  2.V_>n 


Rcla- 1    Price 

tive         [JiT 

price.    {Mmnd. 


100.0 

105.7 

105.7 

113.8 

ia\  7 

105.7 

97.6 

93.5 

97.6 

lUl.Ci 

101.6 

101.6 

101.6 

1"2.»; 


90.0089 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0130 

.oi:«) 

.0130 

.oi:« 
.oi:io 

.0130 
.0130 
.0130 
.0127 


100.0 
134.8 
134.8 
13^1.8 

i:m.8 

14ii.  1 
146. 1 
i  16. 1 
1  It'..  1 
1 16. 1 
IKi.  1 
116. 1 
144'>.  1 
1 12. 7 


10.1399 
.1460 
.1450 
.1450 
.1150 
.1450 
.  1450 
.  1450 
.  1 150 
.U'lO 
.  llfiO 
.  14-25 
.  14'25 
.1446 


100.0 
103.6 
108.6 
103.6 
103.6 
103.6 
108.6 
103.6 
103.6 
103.6 
10:{.6 
101.9 
101.9 
10:{.4 


I 


I 


SO.  0101 
.0160 
.0160 
.0160 
.0160 
.  OKU) 
.0160 
.OKM) 
.0160 
.0160 
.0160 
.0160 
.0160 
.0160 


100.0 
153.8 
153.8 
153.8 
153.8 
153.8 
153.8 
153.8 
153.8 
163.8 
153.8 
153.8 
163.8 
163.8 


House  furnishing  gootK 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Earthenware: 

platen,  cream 

i*olored. 


Price 

I>er 

dozen. 


90.41»> 
.  4775 
.  4775 
.4775 
.  4775 
.  4775 
.  4775 
.4775 
.  4775 
.  4775 
.  1775 
.  4  <  <  5 
.4«i5 
.4/i.'> 


I 


Earthen  wan*: 

plates,  white 

granite. 


Ri^la- 

Price 

Rela- 

tivc 

per 

tive 

price. 

dozen. 
SO.  4 179 

price. 

100.0 

100.0 

115.4 

.4988 

111.4 

115.4 

.498.H 

111.4 

115.4 

.49S8 

111.4 

115.4 

.49K8 

111.4 

115.4 

.49N8 

111.4 

115.4 

.4988 

111.4 

115.4 

.4988 

111.4 

115.4 

.4988 

111.4 

115.4 

.4988 

111.4 

115.4 

.4988 

111.4 

115.4 

.4988 

111.4 

115.4 

.4988 

111.4 

115.4 

.4988 

111.4 

IIouM'  funii!'hingg(MMl<<. 


Month. 


Earthenware: 

teacup.s  and 

Maucem.  whit<' 

granite. 


Price 
pergroHSi 


Rila 


isaucers). 


ATerage.  1H90-1S99. .  13.4292 

Jan 8.6832 

Feb 3.6832 

Mar 3. 6832 

Apr 3.6832 

aiay 8.6832 

June 3.6832 

Jolr 8.6832 

Aog 8.6832 

iJept 3.6832 

Oct 3.6882 

Not 8.6882 

AT«-raff«,  19QB 8.6882 


Funiiturc: 

bedroom  wts. 

a.«(h. 


llK).0 
107. 4 
107.4 
U»7.4 
107. 4 
107.4 
107.4 
107. 4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 


Price 
l»er 

wt. 


$I0.f».V» 
11.7fiO 
11.7:10 

12.2:h) 

12.2.-H) 
12.2fiO 
12.2.'i0 
12.2'i0 
12. 2."iO 
12.250 
12. 2.VI 
I2.2:iU 
12. 2.T0 
12.  Ifi7 


kela 

tive 

price. 


1<M».0 

111.3 
111.3 
llti.  1 
116.1 
116.1 


116. 
116. 
116. 
116. 
116. 
116. 
116. 


Funiitun>: 

chairH,  InhI- 

nK)m,  maple. 


J 15. 3 


Price 

iK'r 

dozen. 


?<'..  19.'» 
7.  :a%) 
7.  .'lOO 
8.(JUU 
•VOOO 
8.000 
8.000 
8.000 
8.000 
8.000 
8.000 
8.000 
8.000 
7.917 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
121.1 
121.1 
1-29.1 
129.1 
IJJ.  1 
1*29. 1 
l'29.l 
129. 1 
1-29.1 
129.1 
129.1 
129.1 
127. » 


Fumlturt*: 

chain*, 

kitchen. 


I 


Price 

jK'r 

dozen. 


|:i.  K2:»5 
5.(imio 
5.0000 
5.0000 
5.0000 
5.0000 
5.0000 
5.0000 
5.0000 
5.0000 

5.0000 
5.0U0U 
6.0000 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


I 


Furniture: 
tables,  kitchen. 


Pri<v 

per 

dozen. 


€14. 435 
15.600 
15.600 
15.  (WO 
15.600 
15.(-4X) 
15.600 
15.  CO) 
15.600 
15.600 
15.600 
15. 600 

\    \b.«» 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


\ 


100.0 
IOH.1 
108.1 
108.1 
108.1 
lOH.  1 
lOK.l 
108.1 
108.1 
108.1 
108.1 
108.1 
\».V 
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Table  III RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  CX)MM0DITIE8  IN  1903~€ontinued. 


[ATCTBge  price  for  1690-1899=100.    For  a  more  detailed  dencripUon  of  the  articles  seejable  I. 
tive  price  for  1906  computed  from  ayen^  price  for  the  year  as  shown  in  Table  I.] 


Rela- 


Month. 


Jan . . . 
Feb... 
Mar.. 
Apr... 
May.. 
June  . 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct . . . 
Nov  .. 

1908... 


Food,  etc. 


Beans: 

mediimi, 

choice. 


Bread. 


Crackers. 


Boston 
X. 


143.0 
140.7 
137.7 
134.0 
131.7 
137.7 
137.0 
134.7 
131.0 
186.2 
131.7 
130.2 
135.6 


118.9 
118.9 
118.9 
118.9 
118.9 
118.9 
118.9 
104.0 
104.0 
104.0 
104.0 
104.0 
112.6 


Soda. 


97.5 
97.5 
97.6 
83.6 
83.6 
83.6 
83.6 
90.5 
90.5 
90.5 
90.5 
90.5 
90.0 


Average. 


108.2 

108.2 

108.2 

101.3 

101.3 

101.3 

101.3 

97.3 

97.8 

97.3 

97.3 

97.3 

101.8 


Loaf. 


Washing- 
ton 
market. 


100  5 
100.5 
100.5 
100.5 
100.5 
100.5 
100.5 
100.5 
100.5 
100.5 
100.5 
100.5 
100.5 


Home- 
made 
(N.  Y. 
market). 


101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 


Vienna 

(N.  Y. 
market). 


101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
llil.O 
101.0 
101.0 
101.  U 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 


Average. 


100.8 
100.8 
100.8 
100.8 
100.8 
100.8 
100.8 
100.8 
100.8 
100.8 
100.8 
100.8 
100.8 


Average. 


108.8 

103.8 

103.8 

101.0 

101.0 

101.0 

101.0 

99.4 

99.4 

99.4 

W.4 

99.4 

lUl.O 


Month. 


Food,  etc. 


Butter. 


Jan . . . 
Feb... 
Mar  ... 

Apr 

May.. 
June  . 
July . . 
Aug  .. 
Sept . . 

xT^%  •  •  •  < 

Nov  .. 

Dec 

1903... 


Cream- 

Cream- 

JF/?' 

ery, 

Dairy, 

Elgin 
(E&in 

extra 

New 

(N.  Y. 

York 

mar- 

mar- 

Bute. 

ket). 
125.6 

ket). 

121.5 

125.7 

118.7 

118.2 

119.5 

129.5 

127.8 

129.0 

119.8 

117.1 

122.3 

95.6 

98.7 

103.8 

97.2 

96.3 

102.5 

90.5 

89.3 

94.5 

87.8 

86.6 

88.6 

95.1 

92.5 

94.6 

96.2 

95.1 

94.2 

106.0 

108.0 

99.5 

112.9 

108.8 

100.8 

106.1 

104.7 

106.2 

Aver- 
age. 


124.3 

118.8 

128.8 

119.6 

99.4 

98.7 

91.4 

87.7 

94.1 

95.2 

102.8 

107.8 

105.7 


Cheese: 
N.  Y. 

State, 

full 

cream. 


143.2 
145.7 
146.4 
148.2 
118.1 
107.7 
101.9 
101.3 
112.0 
117.1 
118.4 
121.6 
128.8 


Coffee: 

Rio 

No.  7. 


41.0 
41.0 
44.2 
41.4 
40.0 
40.0 
41.0 
40.0 
40.0 
43.8 
48.6 
49.5 
42.6 


Eggs: 
new- 
laid, 
fancy, 
near- 
by. 


149.7 

109.8 

89.4 

82.2 

89.8 

94.8 

99.6 

115.9 

129.9 

W2.0 

177.7 

198.6 

128.2 


Fish. 


Cod. 

Her- 

dry. 

ring. 

bank. 

shore. 

large. 

round. 

100.7 

155.6 

100.7 

155.6 

100.7 

155.6 

100.7 

lo5.6 

100.7 

155.6 

108.0 

155.6 

103.  U 

155.6 

103.0 

lo5.6 

109.7 

ld5.6 

ia').2 

139.0 

114.1 

142.3 

118.6 

189.0 

105.0 

161.7 

134.5 
141.5 
159.2 
134.5 
134.5 
134.5 
101.7 
102.6 
116.8 
102.6 
109.7 
109.7 
123.5 


Salmon, 
canned. 


Aver- 
age. 


106.9 

124.4 

108.6 

126.6 

108.6 

131.0 

108.6 

124.9 

108.6 

124.9 

108.6 

125.4 

106.2 

116.4 

106.9 

117.0 

106.9 

122.8 

117.1 

116.0 

117.1 

120.8 

117.1 

121.1 

110.0 

122.6 

Food,  etc. 


Month. 


Flour. 


Buck- 
wheat. 


Wheat. 


Rye.     I 


Jan 

118.4 

Feb.... 

118.2 

Mar... 

102.9 

Apr 

a  lot.  9 

May... 

aiot.y 

June  .. 

ajot.y 

July... 

a  lot.  9 

Aug... 

CI  lot.  9 

Hept... 

141.5 

Oct.... 

,        121.0 

Nov  ... 

122.2 

Dec.... 

117.1 

1908.... 

119.5 

99.5 
97.2 
92.7 
91.2 
89.7 
89.7 
91.9 
91.9 
95.7 
100.2 
100.2 
98.7 
94.9 


Spring 
patents. 


Winter 
straights. 


92.2 

91.0 

98.7 

92.8 

96.6 

101.3 

108.4 

108.5 

108.9 

107.2 

104.9 

104.6 

100.8 


87.8 
89.1 
88.9 
88.8 
89.4 
98.4 
94.8 
95.6 
96.0 
98.0 
98.8 
100.4 
98.4 


Average. 


90.0 

91.6 

91.8 

90.6 

93.0 

97.4 

98.9 

102.1 

102.5 

102.6 

101.9 

102.5 

97.1 


Average. 


Fruit. 


Apples. 


Evapo- 
rated, 
choice. 


99.6 

98.4 

94.6 

93.8 

94.7 

96.8 

98.1 

99.7 

110.5 

106.6 

106.5 

106.2 

102.2 


72.4 
72.4 
70.8 
67.9 
67.9 
70.8 
70.8 
75.3 
73.8 
73.8 
76.7 
72.4 
72.1 


Sun-dried.' 
Southern.:  Average. 
sUoed. 


92.2 
92.2 
97.1 
89.9 
82.5 
82.6 
82.5 
82.5 
77.7 
77.7 
77.7 
72.8 
88.9 


82.8 
82.8 
84.0 
78.9 
75.2 
76.7 
76.7 
78.9 
76.8 
76.8 
77.2 
72.6 


«Nomiiutl  price;  aee  explanation  oo  page 218. 
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Pine 

yellow. 

.„^., 

IK  7 

1B6. 

II&S 

m. 

iS: 


m4     m.o  I  luKs 


Food,  clc. 
Meal. 


!.%«      la.-i  I 


Salt 

tOD 

Aver- 

!■» 

4:u 

IW.4 

W.J 

«f.S        llt.l 


111!  2  ; 


■A*eia«e  lor  UM-lSM-.tW 
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Table  III.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  CX)MMODITIES  IN  1903-Continued. 


[Average  price  for  1890-1899sl00.    For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I. 
tive  price  for  1908  computed  from  average  price  for  the  year  as  shown  in  Table  I.] 


Rela- 


Food,  etc. 

Sugar. 

Tea: 

Vegetables,  fresh. 

Vinegar: 

Aver- 

Month. 

89°  fair 
refin- 
ing. 

96°  cen- 
trif- 
ugal. 

Qranu- 
lated. 

Aver- 
age. 

Tallow. 

For- 
mosa, 
fine. 

Onions. 

Pota- 
toes, 
Bur- 
bank. 

Aver- 
age. 

cider, 
Mon- 
arch. 

food, 
etc. 

Jan 

96.6 

98.9 

97.9 

98.5 

186.8 

8L0 

189.7 

98.2 

U6.5 

88.0 

112.8 

Feb.... 

94.8 

95.7 

96.8 

95.6 

187.9 

8L0 

117.7 

92.4 

106.1 

88.0 

111.4 

Mar... 

96.1 

96.1 

98.4 

96.9 

128.7 

8L0 

182.4 

89.9 

111.2 

88.0 

112.8 

Apr 

May... 

92.8 

98.2 

98.5 

94.7 

125.1 

81.0 

176.6 

85.4 

131.0 

88.0 

110.0 

93.4 

95.0 

100.0 

96.1 

120.0 

81.0 

78.6 

108.4 

88.5 

88.0 

104.8 

June  .. 

92.0 

92.6 

99.8 

94.8 

114.9 

79.8 

80.9 

141.8 

111.4 

88.0 

105.6 

July... 

91.8 

93.9 

101.0 

95.4 

107.1 

77.5 

75.8 

alU.8 

108.6 

88.0 

108.8 

Aug  ... 

96.1 

97.7 

102.1 

98.6 

104.8 

77.5 

5L5 

alUl.8 

96.7 

88.0 

103.1 

Sept... 

99.3 

100.4 

10L5 

100.4 

112.2 

75.7 

117.7 

alia.  8 

129.8 

88.0 

107.1 

Oct.... 

99.8 

100.2 

97.0 

98.8 

106.4 

72.2 

88.2 

116.5 

102.4 

88.0 

104.4 

Nov... 

96.5 

97.7 

94.2 

96.1 

108.4 

9L6 

108.0 

122.2 

112.6 

88.0 

105.6 

Dec — 

91.2 

92.9 

92.0 

92.0 

111.5 

91.6 

103.0 

126.2 

114.6 

88.0 

106.5 

1908.... 

95.0 

96.1 

98.2 

96.4 

117.2 

80.9 

104.9 

106.2 

105.1 

88.0 

107.1 

Cloths  and  clothing. 

Bags: 
2-bu., 
Amos- 
keag. 

Blankets. 

Boots  and  shoes. 

Month. 

11-4, 

all 

wool. 

11-t, 
cotton 
w«rp, 

wool 
filling. 

11-1. 
cotton 

warp, 

cotton 

and 

wool 

filling. 

Aver- 
age. 

114!  1 
114.1 
114.1 

Men's 

bro- 

g»ns, 

split 

Men's 
calfbal. 
shoes. 
Good- 
year 
welt. 

Men's 

split 

boots. 

Men's 
vici  kid 
shoes, 
Good- 
year 
welt. 

Wom- 
en's 
solid- 
grain 
shoes. 

Aver- 
age. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar... 

Apr 

May... 
June  .. 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 
Oct ... . 
Nov  ... 

A^CC  •  •  •  • 

1908.... 

100.1 
100.1 
108.6 
108.6 
108.6 
108.6 
108.6 
108.6 
107.2 
107.2 
107.2 
107.2 
104.2 

110.1 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 

114.2 
114.2 
114.2 
114.2 
114.2 
114.2 
114.2 
114.2 
114.2 
114.2 
114.2 
114.2 
114.2 

117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 
117.9 

98.5 
98.5 
93.5 
98.5 
93.5 
98.5 
98.5 
93.5 
93.5 
98.5 
98.5 
98.5 
98.5 

98.9 
98.9 
98.9 
98.9 
98.9 
98.9 
98.9 
98.9 
98.9 
96.9 
96.9 
98.9 
98.9 

118.1 
113.1 
U8.1 
113.1 
118.1 
118.1 
118.1 
118.1 
118.1 
118.1 
118.1 
113.1 
118.1 

87.0 
87.0 
87.0 
87.0 
87.0 
87.0 
87.0 
87.0 
87.0 
87.0 
87.0 
87.0 
87.0 

107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
110.1 
110.1 
110.1 
110. 1 
110.1 
110.1 
108.6 

99.9 

99.9 

99.9 

99.9 

99.9 

99.9 

100.5 

100.6 

100.6 

100.6 

100.6 

100.6 

100.2 

Cloths  and  clothing. 

Broad- 
cloths: 
first  qual- 
ity, black. 
54-«nch, 

Carpets. 

Cotton  flannelsw 

Month. 

Calico: 

Cocheco 

Brussels, 

Ingrain, 

Wilton, 

21  yards 

8i  yards 

prints. 

6-frame, 

Lowell. 

5-frame, 

Average. 

to  the 

to  the 

Arerage. 

XXX 

Bigelow. 

Bigelow. 

pound. 

pound. 

wool. 

Jan 

110.8 

90.4 

106.5 

106.1 

106.5 

106.7 

95.6 

102.3 

99.0 

Feb.... 

110. 3 

90.4 

105.5 

106.1 

106.5 

106.7 

95.6 

102.8 

99.0 

Mar... 

110.3 

90.4 

106.5 

106.1 

106.5 

106.7 

96.6 

102.3 

09.0 

Apr. . . . 
May... 

110.3 

90.4 

106.5 

106.1 

105.5 

106.7 

96.6 

102.8 

99.0 

110.3 

90.4 

110.8 

109.1 

110.7 

110.0 

99.2 

106.6 

108.9 

June... 

110.3 

90.4 

U0.3 

109.1 

110.7 

110.0 

99.2 

106.6 

108.9 

July... 

110.3 

90.4 

110.8 

109.1 

110.7 

110.0 

102.7 

111.0 

106.9 

Aug  ... 

110.3 

90.4 

110.3 

109.1 

110.7 

110.0 

106.2 

118.0 

100.8 

Sept . . . 

110.3 

90.4 

110.8 

109.1 

110.7 

110.0 

109.8 

115.  S 

112.0 

Oct.... 

110.3 

90.4 

110.3 

109.1 

110.7 

110.0 

118.8 

115.8 

114.8 

Nov... 

110.8 

90.4 

110.8 

109.1 

110.7 

110.0 

116.9 

117.4 

117.1 

Dec 

110.8 

99.5 

110.8 

109.1 

110.7 

110.0 

120.4 

U9.7 

iao.1 

1908 

110.8 

91.1 

108.7 

108.1 

106.9 

108.6 

104.1 

100.4 

108.8 

a  Nominal  price;  lae  explanadon  on  page  MSw 
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TABUi  OI.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIM  IN  1903-<'ontinueil. 

[ATemc^  V*^"^  ^^^  1800-1800"  100.    For  a  more  detailed  deai'ription  of  the  articlen  Rev  Table  I.    Rela- 
UT6  price  for  1903  cx>mpated  from  avenge  price  for  the  year  bm  ahown  in  Table  I.J 


Month. 


ClothR  and  olothinK. 


Cotton 
thread: 

j  200-rara 
i9poolii,J.«b 
!  jP.Coatx. 


Cotton  yanu«. 


Carded, 

white, 

mule* 

apon, 

Northern, 

68,10/1. 


I     "1 
Noi 


r. . 


Jaly 


Oct.. 

KOT  . 


120.1 

iao.i 

120.1 
120.1 
120.1 
120.1 
120.1 
120.1 
120.1 
120.1 
120.1 
120.1 
120.1 


101.1 
102.6 
107.3 
105.7 
113.5 
121.8 
125.9 
130.6 
124.4 
116.6 
118.2 
127.5 
116.2 


Carded, 

white, 

mule- 

spun, 

Northern, 

conee,  2211. 


Average. 


07.8 
99.0 
101.1 
104.1 
107.9 
113.0 
119.3 
119.3 
113.0 
109.2 
110.5 
116.8 
109.5 


,5 

,8 

7 

.9 

7 


99. 
100. 
106. 
101. 
110. 
117.2 
122.6 
125.0 
118.7 
112.9 
114.4 
122.2 
112.9 


Denims: 
Amo0- 
keag. 


100.6 
100.6 
103.0 
105.4 
105.4 
110.2 
110.2 
110.2 
110.2 
110.2 
114.9 
114.9 
108.0 


Brown, 


100.5 
100.5 
100.5 
100.5 
104.9 
109.3 
113.6 
113.6 
113.r) 
113.6 
113.6 
113.6 
108.2 


Drillings. 


80-inc'h, 
Btarlc  A. 


107.5 
107.3 
104.2 
105.8 
104.4 
112. 1 
109.8 
116.7 
119.6 
115.0 
114.8 
120.0 
111.5 


Avrrage. 


101.0 
103.9 
102.4 
10:^.2 
101.7 
110.7 
111.7 
115.2 
116.6 
114.3 
114.2 
116.8 
109.9 


Flannels: 
white. 
4-1,  Bal- 
lard Vale 
No.  8. 


108.8 
108.8 
111.9 
111.9 
111.9 
111.9 
117.6 
117.6 
117.6 
117.6 
117.6 
117.6 
114.8 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Qlnghams. 


Month. 


Jan... 
Feb... 
Max.. 
Apr... 
Mmy.. 
June.. 
Jnly.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct ... 
Not  .. 
Dec... 


...I 


Amoa- 
kei«. 

Lancaa 
ter. 

103.2 

100.3 

108.2 

100.3 

108.2 

100.3 

108.2 

100.3 

108.2 

100.3 

108.2 

100.3 

103.2 

100.3 

103.2 

100.3 

108.2 

100.3 

108.2 

100.3 

108.2 

100.3 

108.2 

100.3 

108.2 

100.3 



101.8 
IUI.8 
101.8 
101.8 
1U1.8 
101.8 
101.8 
101.8 
101.8 
101.8 
101.8 
101.8 
101.8 


Horse 
blank- 
ets: 6 
pounds 
each, 
all 
wool. 


117.8 
117.8 
117.8 
117.8 
117.8 
117.8 
117.8 
117.8 
117.8 
117.8 
117.H 
117.  H 
117.8 


Hosiery. 


Men's  cotton 
half  hose, 

seamless, 
fast  black,  20 

to  22  oz. 


Men's  cotton 

half  hose, 

seamless, 

84  needles. 


Women's 
combed 

Egyptian  cot- 
ton hose, 

high  spliced 
heel,  (n) 


Women's 
cotton  hose, 

seamless, 
fast  black, 
26  to  28  02. 


Aver- 
age. 


6  76.9 
6  76.9 
6  76.9 

76.9 
''76.9 
<^76.9 
<'76.9 
c  16. 9 

82.1 
dm.  I 
d&.l 
rfH2.1 
'•82.1 


86.0 

101.4 

86.0 

101.4 

86.0 

101.4 

89.2 

101.4 

89.2 

101.4 

89.2 

101.4 

92.4 

101.4 

92.4 

101.4 

92.4 

101.4 

92.4 

101.4 

92.4 

101.4 

92.4 

101.4 

90.0 

101.4 

6  78.9 

85.8 

6  78.9 

85.8 

678.9 

85.8 

81.6 

87.3 

r81.6 

87.3 

cHl.d 

87.3 

<?«1.6 

88.1 

081.6 

88.1 

86.  H 

90.7 

rf86.8 

90.7 

d86.8 

90.7 

rf86.8 

90.7 

«'86.8 

90.1 

Cloths  and  clothing. 


Leather. 


Mouth. 


Harness, 
oak. 


I   Sole,  hem- 


lock, non- 
acid.  Buenos ! 


Sole,  oak. 


Ay  res. 


Jan ... 

Feb... 

Mar... 

Apr... 

May.. 

June... 

July.. 

Aug  ... 

8ept... 

Oct..., 

Not  .., 


190B. 


117.3 

118.6 

117.3 

118.6 

117.3 

118.6 

117.3 

113. 5 

110.4 

113.5 

110.4 

113.5 

110.4 

113.5 

120.7 

118.6 

119.0 

118.6 

110.4 

118.0 

110.4 

118.6 

110.4 

118.6 

114.3 

116.9 

113.0 
101.1 
117.5 
116.0 
114.5 
114. 5 
113.0 
110.0 
110.0 
110.0 
108.5 
107.0 
111.3 


Wax  <'alf,30 
to  40  lbs. 

to  the  dozen, 
K  grade. 


100.  H 
100.8 
100.8 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
105.4 


Aver- 
age. 


112.4 
109.5 
113.6 
113.5 
111.4 
111.4 
111.0 
114.1 
113.7 
111.5 
lll.l 
110.8 
112.0 


Linen  thread. 


Shot*. 
10  s.  Bar- 
bour. 


3-c«ml, 
'200  yard 

spools, 
Barbour. 


98.2 
98.2 
98.2 

98.2 
98.2 
98.2 
98.2 
98.2 
08.2 
98.2 
08.2 
98.2 


Aver- 
age. 


97.5 
97.5 
97.5 
97.5 
97.5 
97.5 
97.5 
97.5 
•.i7.5 
97. 5 
97.5 
97.5 
07.5 


a  Average  for  1808-1809- 100. 

^Computed  from  8epti*mber,  1902,  price. 

^Computed  from  April,  1ii03,  price. 

'Compnted  from  Beptemlier.  1903.  price. 

'Oompoted  from  September,  1903,  price,  which  reprcsentii  bulk  of  sa\eK  <\ui\\vft  VW  '^oa.t . 
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Table  IU.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1903— Continued. 


[Average  price  lor  lft9O-1899«100.    For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles  8ee  Table  I. 
tive  price  for  1908  computed  from  average  price  for  the  year  an  shown  in  Table  I.] 


Rela- 


Cloths  and  clothing. 

Overcoatings. 

Aver- 

Print 
cloth.*: 
28-inch, 

Shawls: 

Month. 

Beaver, 
Moscow, 

Chinchilla, 
B-rough, 
all  wool. 

Chinchilla, 
cotton 

Covert 

cloth,  light 

weight, 

staple. 

Kersey, 
standard, 

standard,  all 

wool,  72  X 

144  inch. 

42-ouncc 

all  wool, 
black. 

warp,  C.  C. 
grade. 

27  to  28 
ounce,  (o) 

age. 
106.2 

64x64. 

Jan 

117.8 

108.1 

90.1 

910 

126.8 

106.1 

107.0 

Feb.... 

117.8 

103.1 

98.2 

94.0 

126.8 

106.8 

114.6 

107.0 

Mar... 

117.8 

108.1 

93.2 

94.0 

126.3 

106.8 

114.5 

107.0 

Apr 

May... 

117.3 

103.1 

98.2 

94.0 

126.8 

106.8 

110.7 

107.0 

117.3 

103.1 

93.2 

94.0 

126.3 

106.8 

108.8 

107.0 

June... 

117.8 

106.1 

98.2 

94.0 

126.8 

106.8 

114.0 

107.0 

July . . . 

117.3 

108.1 

98.2 

94.0 

126.8 

106.8 

113.4 

107.0 

Aug  ... 

117.3 

108.1 

98.2 

94.0 

126.8 

106.8 

118.6 

107.0 

Sept . . . 

117.3 

106.1 

98.2 

94.0 

126.8 

106.8 

117.8 

107.0 

Oct 

117.3 

106.1 

95.2 

94.0 

126.8 

107.2 

112.8 

107.0 

Nov  ... 

117.3 

108.1 

93.2 

94.0 

126.8 

106.8 

114.0 

107.0 

117.3 

108.1 

90.1 

94.0 

126.3 

106.2 

120.0 

107.0 

1908.... 

117.8 

103.1 

92.8 

94.0 

126.8 

106.7 

113.8 

107.0 

Cloths  and  clothing. 


Month. 


Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar . . . 

Apr 

May . . . 
June  .. 
July . . . 
Aug  ... 
Sept . . . 

\#^  V  •  •  •  • 

Nov... 

X/Cv  •  •  •  • 

1908.... 


Sheetings. 


Bleached. 


10-4, 
Atlan- 
tic. 


108.7 
106.9 
107.9 
107.5 
115.0 
123.0 
123.7 
122.4 

bltt.i 
126.6 
115.1 

f>  116. 1 
115.7 


10^, 

Pep- 

perell. 


10^, 

Wam- 

sutta 

S.  T. 


116.8 
116.8 
116.8 
116.8 
116.8 
122.1 
122.1 
122.1 
122.1 
122.1 
127.4 
127.4 
120.8 


99.2 

99.2 

99.2 

99.2 

^.2 

99.2 

106.8 

106.8 

106.8 

106.8 

106.8 

106.8 

108.0 


Aver- 
age. 


Brown. 


106.2 
107.6 
106.0 
107.8 
110.8 
114.8 
U7.5 
117.1 
117.1 
118.5 
116.4 
116.4 
118.2 


Atlantic 
A. 


106.8 
108.1 
110.5 
111.0 
112.1 
115.7 
116.1 
118.6 
120.3 
119.5 
119.8 
121.7 
115.0 


4-4. 

4-t, 

Indian 
Head. 

Mass. 

4-4, 

Mills, 

Flying 

Horse 

Pcp- 

perell 

R. 

Aver- 
age. 

brand. 

99.8 

M.1 

102.2 

100.6 

108.8 

96.2 

101.4 

106.1 

106.8 

96.2 

104.4 

104.2 

108.8 

98.2 

104.4 

104.4 

103.8 

100.3 

101.4 

106.2 

107.8 

102.2 

106.9 

108.7 

111.8 

102.2 

106.9 

109.8 

111.6 

102.2 

113.4 

111.5 

111.8 

106.8 

113.4 

118.0 

111.8 

106.8 

118.4 

112.8 

115.8 

106.8 

118.4 

118.7 

119.8 

110.4 

113.4 

116.8 

106.8 

101.9 

106.7 

106.6 

Aver- 
age. 


10B.9 
105.1 
105.8 
105.8 
107.4 
lll.S 
11S.1 
11S.9 
114.7 
115.2 
114.9 
116.4 
110.6 


Month. 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


ShirtlngH:  bleached. 


Fruit  of 

the 
Loom. 


Jan 

101.4 

Feb.... 

101.4 

Mar... 

108.0 

Apr 

May... 

108.0 

104.8 

June... 

104.8 

July... 

104.8 

Aug  ... 

108.2 

Sept . . . 

106.2 

Oct.... 

108.2 

Nov  ... 

106.2 

Dec 

106.2 

1908 — 

106.4 

Hope. 


101.7 
108.7 
105.6 
105.6 
105.6 
105.6 
100.4 
109.4 
109.4 
109.4 
109.4 
111.8 
107.1 


4-4, 

Lona- 

dale. 

96.1 

99.7 

99.7 

108.2 

108.2 

103.2 

106.6 

106.6 

106.6 

106.6 

106.6 

106.6 

108.9 

^.  New 

York 

Milla 


92.7 

94.6 

90.2 

92.5 

95.8 

91.7 

96.1 

98.5 

106.5 

101.5 

106.7 

108.8 

97.0 


4-4,  Warn- 

sutU 
<o> 

Average. 

XX. 

100.2 

98.8 

100.2 

99.9 

100.2 

99.7 

100.2 

100.9 

100.2 

101.9 

100.2 

101.1 

105.2 

101.4 

105.2 

101.6 

105.2 

107.2 

105.2 

106.2 

105.2 

107.2 

105.2 

106.7 

102.7 

108.2 

811k:  raw. 


Italian, 
classical. 


102.9 

104.7 

101.6 

102.9 

105.9 

104.4 

102.9 

106.2 

lOi.6 

102.9 

108.8 

1QS.4 

104.7 

102.6 

1QS.7 

109.8 

104.7 

107.0 

109.8 

108.8 

1016 

108.2 

106.2 

105.7 

109.9 

108.5 

1017 

110.5 

106.8 

107.2 

109.8 

99.6 

104.5 

102  6 

92.9 

97.6 

106.8 

102.9 

104.6 

o  Avenge  for  1607-1899»100. 


bNomlnal  price;  see  explanation  on  p«ft  2UL 


COUB8E   OF   WHOLESALE   PRICES,  1890  TO    1903. 
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Tabu  III.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  190:J— Ci>iitiiiiietl. 

[ATemcv  piioe  for  1890-1899 »■  100.    For  a  mora  detailt'tl  di.*j«criptioii  of  the  nrticlcH  sec  Tabic  I.    Rcla- 
are  price  for  19Qi  computed  from  average  price  (or  tne  year  as  shown  in  Table  I.] 


ClothM  and  clothing. 
Buitingfl. 


CU] 


wonicu  011- 


■sonal,  Vi- 

ciinee. 
Waahtng.  ! 
lonlfill8.a. 


Clar 
wonted  di- 
Monal.lO- 

ounce, 
WMbinir- 
ton  UWH.a 


Jaa... 
Feb.. 


I 


Apr... 
Iby.. 
Jane  . 
July.. 


Not  -- 


117.5 
117.6 
117.5 
117.5 
117.5 
117.5 
117.5 
112.0 
112.0 
112.0 
112.0 
112.0 
115.2 


114.0 
lU.O 
114.0 
114.0 
114.0 
114.0 
114.0 
100.5 
109.5 
109.5 
109.5 
109.5 
112.1 


Indigo  blue, 
all  wool, 
54-inch.  14- 
ounce,  Mid- 
dlesex. 


108.8 
108.8 
108.8 
108.8 
108.8 
108.8 
108.8 
108.8 
108.8 
108.8 
108.8 
108.8 
108.8 


Indigo 
blue,  all 
wool,  16- 

ounce. 


112.5 
112.6 
112.6 
112. 6 
112.6 
H2.fi 
112. 6 
112.6 
112.6 
112.6 
112. 6 
112.6 
112.6 


I 


Serge. 

Wafihing- 

ton  MillH. 

6.700.  (ft) 


101.6 

101.6 

101. 6 

101.6 

101.6 

101.6 

101.6 

98.7 

»8.7 

98.7 

V«.7 

98.7 

100.4 


TroutM^r- 
ings,  fnnt'y 
worst4Hl.(ft) 


101.6 
104.6 
101.6 
1(M.6 
101.6 
101.6 
104. 6  I 
104.6  i 
104.6 
101.6 
104.6  ' 
104. 6  I 
101.6  I 


-A  ver- 
age. 


109.9 

109.9 

109.9 

109.9 

109.9 

109.9 

109.9 

107 

107 

107 

107 

107 


109.0 


Tickings: 

Amo»<- 

kcag 

A.C.A. 


9X0 

99.0 

99.0 

99.0 

99.0 

10B.7 

108.4 

108.4 

108.4 

108.4 

108.4 

108.4 

104.1 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Underwear. 


Month. 


I    Sblrta 

and 
I  drawers, 
I    white. 
:  all  wool. 

etc. 


SbirtR 

and 

drawers, 

white, 

merino, 

wool  and 

cotton. 


Jan.... 
Feb.... 
Mar... 
Aiw. . . . 
■ay . . . 
June .. 
July 

KWVk 

Oct. 
Not 
Dec 


100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 


I 


96.4 
96.4 
96.4 
96.4 
96.4 
95.4 
95.4 
96.4 
95.4 
95.4 
95.4 
95.4 
96.4 


Wnmcn'f*  difMH  giM)d.». 


Alpaca, 
cotton 
warp. 

22-inch. 
Hamil- 
ton. 


'     Caah-    I 
.niLTcull  I 

wool, 
'     10-11 

twill. 3s  I 
'  inch.  .\t  I 

lunticl.  , 


100. 1> 
100. '.» 
100.  l> 
IW).9 
100.9 
100.9 
100.9 
100.9 
100.9 
100.9 
104.6 
104.6 
101.5 


111.3 

in.» 

111.3 
111.3 
111.3 
111.3 
117.2 
117.2 
117.2 
117.2 
117.2 
117.2 
111.3 


(^il.-*h- 

IIHTC, 

cotton 
wiirp, 
'.J-twill. 
4-1.  At- 
lantic F. 


108. 0 
llW.  0 
lOM.O 
lOM.O 

UK  0 

10^.0 
112.  S 
112.  H 
112.  H 
112.  s 
1 12.  H 
112.M 
110.5 


('n.sh- 
nien\ 
cotton 

WHn>. 

22-im-h. 

Iluniil- 

ton. 


(:a«»h- 
nicrc, 
i'otton 
warp, 
27-inch. 
Hamil- 
ton. 


97.0 
*.»7.0  . 
•P7.0  , 
H7.  (> 
97.0  ' 
97.0  ' 
97.0  ' 
♦»7.0 
97.0  ' 
100.3  I 
100.3  I 
1(K).3  , 
97.  H 


I 


Wool. 


Cloths  and  c]olhin>;. 

I  Wop^tini  yarns. 


Frank- 
lin 
Kack- 
ings, 
r>-4. 


Aver- 
age. 


99.9 
99.9  I 
99.9  I 
99.9  i 
99.9 
W.9 
99.9  ' 
99. 9 
W.  9 
UXV4 
l(k\  4 
105.4  , 

101.2 

I 


115.3 
115.3 
115.3 
115. 3 
lln.3 
115.3 
115.3 
115.3 
115.3 
115.3 
110. 7 
110.7 
114.5 


ia').4 
105.4 
105.4 

ia\  4 

10.S.  4 
lO-'v  4 
107.2 
107. 2 
107.2 
108.7 
108.5 
108.5 
106.6 


Mouth. 


Ohio,  lino 

fleece  ( X  and 

XX  grade), 

nooured. 


Jan 

Feh 

Mar... 

Adt 

M(ay... 
Jane... 
July... 
Aug... 
cepi ... 
Oet.... 
Not  ... 
Dec 


115.5 
117.4 
115.5 
118.6 
109.7 
111.7 
121.6 
121.6 
123.2 
123.2 
123.2 
125. 1 
118.5 


Ohio,  me- 
dium flet>co 
(1  Mu\  4 
grade) , 
acoured. 


101.1 

10:{.0 

101.4 

99.7 

96. :» 

9K.1 

KIR.  0 

10:^.0 

KM.  0 

io:t.  0 

106.3 

km:.  3 

102. 1 


.:  I 


I 


AvcrHKi*. 


;2I(N.  An^tni- 
linn  thi«>. 


10X..S 

110.2  I 
Hl^.:>  I 
lOti.7  . 

na  1 

101. '.I  j 
11J.3  I 

112.3  I 
113.1  ' 
113.1    ' 

114.H   I 

11.V7  I 
110.3 


(■ATeragc  for  189r.-i89«*  .  lOO. 
6653— No.  51—04 J> 


I17.H 

117.S 
117.S 
117. M 
115.1 
1 1V  4 
1 1.\  1 
11. -I.  4 
ll.*).  I 
112.9 
112.9 
1 12. 9 
11.V6 


2  4(K  XXXX.l 

whitf.  in 
Mkclns. 


1-22. 1 

122. 1 

122.1 

1*22.  1 

122. 1 

119.2 

119.2 

119.2 

119.2 

119.2 

119.2 

119.2 

120.  I 


I 


Average. 


120.0 
120. 0 
120. 0 
120.0 
118.8 
117.3 
117.3 
117.3 
117. 3 
116.1 
116.1 
116.1 
11S.0 


I     Average, 
cloths  and 
clothing. 


104.2 
104.5 
104.9 
IO.V«' 
105.  t 
UVi.  3 
107.5 

107.  H 

108.  2 
108.0 
lOh.  1 
I0S.6 
106.6 


h  Average  for  1892-1  n99  -  lOO. 
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Table  III.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1903— Continued. 


[Average  price  for  1890-1899>il00.    For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I. 
uve  price  for  19Q6  computed  from  average  price  for  the  year  as  shown  in  Table  I.] 


Rela- 


Fuel  and  lighting. 

Candles: 

Coal. 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

ada- 

Month. 

man- 
tine, 68, 

Oeoiges 

Georges 
Creek 

Pitts- 

bnis 

(Yough- 

ioghe- 

ny). 

Aver- 

14- 
ounce. 

Bro- 
ken. 

Chest- 
nut 

BSg. 

Stove. 

Aver- 
age. 

Creek 

(at 
mine). 

(f.  o.  b. 
New 
York 

Aver- 
age. 

age. 

Harbor). 

Jan 

140.7 

117.5 

187.7 

187.7 

180.4 

180.8 

450.1 

289.8 

155.5 

298.5 

2U2.7 

Feb.... 

140.7 

118.8 

187.7 

187.7 

180.4 

181.2 

506.4 

237.0 

155.5 

299.6 

208.4 

Mar... 

140.7 

118.0 

187.7 

187.7 

180.4 

181.0 

281.8 

158.1 

155.5 

196.6 

150.1 

Apr 

Mjty... 

140.7 

125.0 

128.8 

128.9 

117.8 

122.5 

258.2 

158.1 

140.0 

182.1 

148.0 

140.7 

127.8 

126.6 

126.6 

119.9 

125.2 

225.0 

140.4 

140.0 

168.5 

148.8 

June  .. 

140.7 

iao.7 

129.2 

129.4 

122.8 

127.9 

225.0 

140.4 

140.0 

168.5 

145.8 

July... 

108.7 

182.5 

182.1 

182.8 

125.2 

180.5 

225.0 

140.4 

140.0 

168.5 

146.8 

Aug... 

115.1 

182.9 

184.9 

185.0 

127.8 

182.7 

225.0 

140.4 

140.0 

168.5 

148.0 

Sept... 

115.1 

181.7 

187.7 

187.7 

180.4 

184.4 

225.0 

140.4 

140.0 

168.5 

149.0 

Oct.... 

115.1 

126.6 

187.7 

187.7 

180.4 

133.1 

225.0 

140.4 

140.0 

168.5 

14K.8 

Nov  ... 

115.1 

126.2 

187.7 

187.7 

180.5 

188.0 

196.9 

138.1 

140.0 

156.7 

143.2 

J-ICC  •  •  ■  • 

115.1 

127.0 

187.7 

187.7 

180.4 

138.2 

196.9 

188.1 

140.0 

156.7 

143.8 

1908.... 

127.4 

126.2 

184.2 

184.8 

127.1 

180.5 

269.6 

161.8 

148.9 

191.8 

156.7 

I 

Fuel  and  lighting. 

Petroleum. 

!      Coke: 
<}onncllB- 

ville, 
furnace. 

Matches: 
parlor,  do- 
mestic. 

Month. 

Crude. 

Refined. 

Average. 

Average, 
fuel  and 

150°  fire 
test,  w.  w. 

lighting. 

85.4 

For  export. 

Average. 

Jan.... 

235.5 

167.5 

127.9 

146.1 

137.0 

147.2 

178.6 

Feb.... 

235.5 

85.4 

164.8 

126.3 

146.1 

186.2 

145.7 

178.6 

Mar... 

285.5 

85.4 

164.8 

126.3 

146.1 

136.2 

145.7 

154.8 

Apr 

May... 

228.2 

85.4 

165.9 

128.7 

151.7 

140.2 

148.8 

149.0 

206.1 

85.4 

166.4 

128.7 

151.7 

140.2 

148.9 

145.0 

June  .. 

109.3 

85.4 

164.8 

181.7 

151.7 

141.7 

149.4 

148.1 

July... 

161.9 

85.4 

167.5 

131.7 

151.7 

141.7 

150.8 

141.1 

Aug  ... 

132.5 

85.4 

171.4 

131.7 

151.7 

141.7 

151.6 

140.8 

Sept... 

125.1 

85.4 

172.8 

131.7 

151.7 

141.7 

162.1 

140.4 

Oct.... 

125.1 

85.4 

185.1 

135.6 

151.7 

148.7 

157.5 

141.2 

Nov  ... 

110.4 

85.4 

196.4 

148.3 

168.5 

155.9 

169.4 

140.1 

Dec 

92,7 

85.4 

207.0 

146.4 

168.5 

157.5 

174.0 

189.8 

1903 

171.5 

1 

85.4 

174.5 

132.5 

158.1 

142.8 

168.4 

149.8 

Metals  and  implements. 


Month. 


Jan.., 

Feb.. 

Mar. 

Apr.. 

May . . 

Jtini> 

July .. 

Aug  . 

Sept. 

Oct... 

Nov  .. 

Dec... 

1908... 


Bar  iron:  best  refined. 

From  !  From 
mill      store 
(Pitts-   (Phila- 
Durg    oelphia 
mar-      mar- 
ket),     ket). 

Aver- 
age. 

137.9 
187.9 
137.9 
137.9 
137.9 
122.1 
117.2 
117.2 
117.2 
117.2 
92.4 
89.7 
122.1 


184.1 

136.0 

134.1 

186.0 

184.1 

136.0 

184.1 

136.0 

181.7 

184.8 

126.8 

124.5 

122.6 

119.9 

117.7 

117.5 

110.4 

118.8 

110.4 

118.8 

104.8 

98.4 

104.8 

97.0 

122.0 

122.1 

Barb 
wire: 
galvan- 
ized. 


106.1 
108.9 
110.8 
109.7 
108.9 
108.9 
108.9 
108.9 
108.9 
108.9 
108.9 
102.9 
108.4 


Builders'  hardware. 


Butte: 

Door- 

loose 

knobs: 

Joint, 

steel. 

cast. 

bronie 

3x8in. 

plated. 

126.6 

182.6 

126.6 

182.6 

126.6 

182.6 

126.6 

182.6 

126.6 

182.6 

126.6 

182.6 

126.6 

182.6 

126.6 

182.6 

126.6 

182.6 

196.6 

182.6 

126.6 

132.6 

126.6 

182.8 

126.6 

132.8 

Locks: 
com- 
mon 
mor- 
tise. 


110.2 
110.2 
110.2 
110.2 
110.2 
110.2 
110.2 
110.2 
110.2 
110.2 
110.2 
110.2 


Aver- 
age. 


123.1 
128.1 
128.1 
128.1 
128.1 
128.1 
128.1 
128.1 
128.1 
128.1 
128.1 
128.1 
128.1 


Cc^>per. 

Sheet, 

'iSK!' 

hot- 
rolled 

(base 
naes). 

Wire, 
bare. 

96.1 

98.8 

106.5 

102.8 

108.5 

97.8 

110.5 

120.6 

108.5 

122.6 

120.6 

111.9 

121.6 

120.6 

110.2 

120.6 

120.6 

108.5 

115.5 

120.6 

101.6 

106.4 

120.6 

100.8 

111.9 

120.6 

100.8 

107.9 

108.5 

99.0 

112.5 

108.5 

98.2 

99.8 

108.5 

97.8 

ua9 

U5.8 

102.8 

Aver- 
age, 


100.1 
102.9 
118.2 
118.4 
117.5 
116.6 
112.6 
100.8 
111.1 
106.1 
108.4 
101.7 
100.8 
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Table  HI.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1903— Continued. 


price  for  1890-1699»100.    For  a  more  detailed  deocription  of  the  articles  nee  Table  I.    Rela- 
ave  i»iee  for  19Q6  computed  from  average  price  for  the  year  an  shown  in  Table  I.] 


Metals  and  implements. 

. 

^'     Lead: 

Lead 

Nails. 

Pig  iron. 

Mont 

Cut, 

Wire, 

Gray 

P«». 

pipe. 

8-penny, 
fence 

and  com- 
mon. 

8-penny, 
fence 

and  com- 
mon. 

Aver- 
age. 

Besse- 
mer. 

165.8 

Foundry 
No.l. 

Foundry 
No.  2. 

forge, 
South- 
em, 
coke. 

189.4 

Aver- 
age. 

Jan.. 

...       107.9 

107.9 

117.6 

92.6 

105.1 

162.1 

181.9 

174.8 

FM>.. 

...       106.4 

112.1 

120.4 

92.6 

106.5 

159.0 

160.4 

174.3 

182.6 

169.1 

Mar. 

...       106.4 

U6.2 

120.4 

97.1 

108.8 

15H.6 

15H.7 

175.1 

182.6 

168.8 

i& 

...       122.6 

118.8 

123.1 

97.1 

110.1 

1M.4 

153.3 

167.4 

178.6 

162.2 

...       116.0 

112.1 

128.1 

97.1 

110.1 

145.2 

144.4 

162.8 

164.6 

164.8 

Jmie. 

...       116.0 

106.9 

123.1 

97.1 

110. 1 

143.1 

139.3 

159.0 

148.8 

147.6 

July. 

...       107.9 

104.8 

123.1 

97.1 

110.1 

137.4 

128.3 

152.3 

145.4 

140.9 

Ai«. 

...       U0.2 

104.8 

123.1 

97.1 

110.1 

133.2 

121.6 

184.1 

184.1 

180.8 

§3*.; 

...       107.9 

101.7 

128.1 

97.1 

110.1 

125.0 

118.2 

119.7 

126.2 

122.8 

...       116.6 

106.8 

128.1 

97.1 

110.1 

116.1 

112.8 

114.9 

111.6 

118.9 

NQfr  . 

...       116.8 

106.8 

112.2 

97.1 

104.7 

110.2 

108.1 

111.1 

99.2 

107.2 

Dee.. 

...       111.6 

106.8 

109.4 

92.5 

101.0 

104.5 

107.1 

107.3 

96.1 

104.3 

llH.. 

...       112.8 

107.8 

120.2 

96.0 

108.1 

137.7 

131.5 

146.6 

146.4 

141.8 

Metals  and  implements. 

Mooth. 

Qnicksil- 
Ter. 

Silver:  bar, 
fine. 

Spelter: 
Western. 

Steel  bil- 
lets. 

Steel  rails. 

Steel 

sheets: 

black, 

No.  27.  (a) 

Tin:  pig. 

Tin  plates: 
domcMiic. 
Bessemer, 

coke,  14  X  20 
In.  (b) 

Jan.... 

114.4 

64.4 

104.0 

137.5 

107.4 

118.3 

152.5 

111.0 

fW>.... 

118.6 

64.7 

110.6 

189.4 

107.4 

118.3 

156.3 

lll.O 

Mar... 

118.5 

65.9 

116.5 

142.2 

107.4 

118.3 

167.8 

116.8 

Anr 

Majr... 

U4.4 

68.4 

126.1 

140.3 

107.4 

118.3 

164.8 

116.8 

U6.3 

78.1 

127.2 

140.5 

107.4 

118.3 

163.4 

116.8 

Jnne  .. 

116.3 

71.5 

127.2 

131.1 

107.4 

120.5 

155.9 

116.8 

July... 

112.6 

T2.S 

136.9 

127.3 

107.4 

120.5 

153.5 

116.8 

Aug... 

U2.6 

74.9 

130.1 

125.1 

107.4 

116.1 

154.7 

116.8 

Ocpt ... 

112.6 

78.2 

132.7 

125.4 

107.4 

115.2 

147.8 

116.8 

Oct.... 

U0.9 

81.4 

132.7 

liM 

107.4 

115.2 

142.6 

116.8 

Hot... 

112.6 

78.4 

122.8 

111.5 

107.4 

111.6 

140.3 

116.8 

Dec 

112.6 

74.8 

116.2 

106.8 

107.4 

101. 0 

141.1 

111.0 

llOi.... 

118.4 

72.4 

123.5 

129.7 

107.4 

116.1 

• 

153.4 

115.4 

Metals  mid  implements. 


Tools. 


Chisels: 

Axes: 

extra. 

M.  C.  0.. 

soi'kct 

Yankee. 

firmer, 

1-lneh. 

108.7 

147.8 

108.7 

147.8 

108.7 

147.8 

108.7 

147.8 

108.7 

147.8 

108.7 

147.8 

106.5 

147.8 

106.5 

147.8 

106.5 

147.8 

106.5 

147.8 

106.5 

147.8 

106.5 

147.8 

107.6 

147.8 

Saws. 

Files: 

Ham- 
mers: 
May  dole 
No.  1|. 

129.0 

Planes: 
Bailey 
No.  5. 

115. 7 

8-inch 

mill 

basUird. 

Crosscut, 
Disston. 

Hand. 

Disston 

No.  7. 

98.6 

Average. 

123.1 

100.0 

99.8 

123.1 

1*29.0 

115. 7 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

123.1 

129.0 

115.7 

I(X).0 

98.6 

99.3 

123.1 

129.0 

115. 7 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

12:^.  1 

1*29.0 

115.7 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

12:^.  1 

129.0 

115.7 

100.0 

9K.6 

99.3 

123.1 

1*29.0 

115.7 

100.0 

08.6 

99.3 

IZi.  1 

129.0 

115.7 

100.0 

98.6 

W.  3 

12:^  1 

129.0 

115.7 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

1*23.1 

129.0 

115.7 

100.0 

9H.6 

99.3 

123.1 

129.0 

115.7 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

123.1 

129.0 

115.7 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

123.1 

129.0 

115.7 

100.0 

98.6 

09.3 

a  Average  for  the  period  July,  1894,  to  December,  1890—100. 
ft  Average  for  1896-1899-loa 
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Table  III.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1903— Continued. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899»100.    For  a  more  detailed  deiicription  6f  the  articles  eee  Table  I.    Rela- 
tive price  for  1903  tcomputed  from  average  price  for  the  year  as  shown  in  Table  I.] 


Metala  and  impIementM. 

Tools. 

Month. 

. 

Wood  screws: 
1-inch,  No. 
10,  flat- 
head. 

Zinc: 
sheet. 

Average. 

metals  and 

implementa. 

ShovelM: 
Ames  No.  2. 

Trowels:  M. 

C.  O.,  brick, 

104-Inch. 

Vises:  solid 
box,  ftO- 
pound. 

Average. 

Jan 

102.0 

100.0 

117.9 

117.0 

60.9 

108.3 

119.4 

Feb 

102.0 

100.0 

117.9 

117.0 

60.9 

108.3 

119.6 

Mar  ... 

102.0 

100.0 

117.9 

117.0 

78.2 

108.3 

121.6 

Apr 

102.0 

100.0 

147.4 

119.6 

73.2 

116.9 

123.1 

May... 

102.0 

100.0 

147.4 

119.6 

73.2 

116.9 

121.9 

June... 

102.0 

100.0 

132.8 

118.3 

73.2 

116.9 

119.7 

July... 

102.0 

100.0 

182.8 

118.1 

73.2 

116.9 

118.1 

Aug  ... 

102.0 

100.0 

147.4 

119.4 

76.2 

116.9 

117.0 

Sept... 

102.0 

100.0 

147.4 

119.4 

76.2 

116.9 

115.8 

Oct.... 

102.0 

100.0 

182.8 

118.1 

76.2 

116.9 

114.3 

Nov  . . . 

102.0 

100.0 

132.8 

118.1 

76.2 

116.9 

111.8 

1/CC  •  •  •  • 

102.0 

100.0 

117.9 

116.8 

76.2 

99.6 

109.0 

1908.... 

102.0 

100.0 

132.7 

118.2 

72.4 

113.8 

117.6 

Lnmber  and  building  materials. 

Month. 

Brick: 
common 
domestic. 

Carbonate 

of  lead: 

American, 

in  oil. 

Cement. 

Doors: 
pine. 

169.3 
169.3 
169.3 
169.3 
169.3 
164.7 
164.7 
166.5 
155.5 
141.8 
141.8 
128.1 
158.2 

Lime: 
common. 

Portland, 
domestic. 

Rosendale. 

Average. 

Linseed 
oil:  raw. 

Jan  — 

Feb 

Mar  ... 

Apr 

May... 
June... 
July... 
Aug  ... 
8ept . . . 
CK't . . . . 
Nov  ... 
Dec.... 
1908.... 

108.4 

103.4 

92.1 

92.1 

94.4 

89.9 

92.1 

96.9 

121.3 

125.8 

130.3 

130.3 

106.2 

93.4 
97.7 
97.7 
110.4 
114.7 
114.7 
114.7 
110.4 
110.4 
106.2 
106.2 
101.9 
106.6 

106.4 

103.9 

106.4 

107.7 

106.4 

110.2 

107.7 

100.2 

100.2 

87.7 

98.9 

88.9 

101.6 

104.3 

112.7 

109.9 

95.8 

101.5 

101.5 

98.6 

95.8 

95.8 

95.8 

95.8 

95.8 

100.3 

105.4 

108.3 

108.2 

101.8 

104.0 

105.9 

108.2 

98.0 

98.0 

91.8 

94.9 

92.4 

.  101.0 

97.2 
97.2 
91.2 
91.2 
91.2 
91.2 
91.2 
91.2 
98.4 
98.4 
98.4 
97.2 
94.5 

10L4 

101.4 

101.4 

101.4 

97.0 

97.0 

88.3 

88.8 

81.6 

86.0 

81.6 

81.8 

91.9 

Lumber  and  building  materials. 


Month. 


Lumber. 


Hem- 
lock. 


Oak:  white. 


Pine. 


Jan 

187.9 

105.6 

Feb.... 

137.9 

105.6 

Mar  ... 

187.9 

117.0 

Apr 

B4ay... 

137.  y 

117.0 

137.9 

117.0 

June... 

142. 1 

124.5 

July... 

142.1 

124.  ."> 

Aug  ... 

142.1 

124.5 

Sept . . . 

142. 1 

124.5 

Oct.... 

142.1 

124.5 

Nov  ... 

142.1 

124.5 

Dec.... 

142.1 

124.5 

1908.... 

1        140.4 

119. 5 

lalti 

Quar- 

laiu. 

tered. 

113.5 

130.4 

113.5 

130.4 

113.5 

180.4 

113.5 

130.4 

113.5 

130.4 

124.  J 

144.4 

124.2 

144.4 

124.2 

144.4 

124.2 

144.4 

124.2 

144.4 

124.2 

144. 4  , 

124.2 

153.7 

119.  K 

139.8  ' 

While,  boards. 


Aver- 
age. 


No.  2 
bam. 


122.0 
122.0 
122.0 
122.0 
122.0 
134.8 
134.3 
134.3 
184.3 
184.3 
134.  :t 
189.0 
129.-6 


140.3 
140.3 
140.3 
140.8 
140.3 
140.3 
140.3 
140.3 
140.3 
140.3 
140.3 
140.3 
140.3 


Upi»en<. 


171.8 
171.8 
171.8 
171.8 
171.8 
171.8 
171.8 
171.8 
171.8 
171.8 
171.8 
171.8 
171.8 


illow. 

Average. 

118.7 

14L9 

118.7 

14L9 

118.7 

141.9 

113.7 

141.9 

118.7 

14L9 

118.7 

141.9 

118.7 

141.9 

118.7 

141.9 

118.7 

141.9 

118.7 

141.9 

118.7 

14L9 

118.7 

141.9 

118.7 

141.9 

•Avenge  for  1896-1899-100. 
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Tabu  III,— RELATIVE  PRICKS  OF  COMMODITIFB  IN  190:S-Continu«l. 

[▲Tense  price  for  189Q-18M— 100.    For  h  more  detailed  dcM^ription  (if  the  artickv  si*o  Table  I.    Rela- 
tive price  for  IMS  computed  from  average  price  for  the  year  an  nhown  in  Table  I.] 


Month 


Lnmlier  and  building  materialR. 


Lumber. 

... 

Oxide  of 

zinc. 

Spruce. 

Avemge. 

1/7.2 

131.5 

115.8 

1*7.2 

131.9 

llf>.8 

127.2 

183.7 

115.8 

127.2 

138.7 

115.8 

127.2 

133.7 

115.  K 

132.4 

139.8 

115.8 

182.4 

189.8 

115.8 

132.4 

139.8 

115.8 

142.9 

141.0 

115.8 

142.9 

141.0 

115.8 

142.9 

141.0 

115.8 

142.9 

142.0 

115.8 

13a  7 

137.4 

115.8 

Plate  glan:  poliNhed,  unidl- 
vered. 


Area.  3  to  !  Area,  5  to 
5  square  •  lOmiiiare 
feet.  fecL 


I 


74.4 
74.4 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


74. 

74. 

74. 

74. 

74. 

74.4 

74.4 

m.\ 

GG.l 
G6.1 
72.3 


85.7 
85.7 
85.7 
85.7 
85.7 
85.7 
85.7 
85.7 
85.7 
75.1 
75.1 
75.1 
83.1 


Average. 


Resin: 

RfMXl, 

ntrained. 


133.7 
145.8 
158.0 
lfiO.7 
147.6 
144.1 
148.2 
137.2 
1^.8 
159.7 
192.7 
178.8 
153.9 


—  _    _ 

ShiDglett. 

Lumber  a 

Month. 



-  -  -  - 

-  - 

Tar. 

Cjrprem. 
88.6 

White 
pine. 

Average. 
106.9 

Jan.... 

125.1 

132.8 

Fteb.... 

88.6 

125. 1 

106.9 

132.8 

Mar... 

88.6 

125.1 

10(i.9 

137.0 

Apr. . . . 
Majr... 

88.6 

125.1 

I0i'>.9 

137.0 

92.2 

liT..  1 

IW.7 

137.0 

June... 

«2.2 

125. 1 

108.7 

137.0 

July... 

92.2 

125.1 

1(W.7 

137.0 

Aug... 

92.2 

125. 1 

10K.7 

137.0 

Sept... 

92.2 

125.1 

108.7 

137.0 

Oct.... 

92.2 

1'2:>.  1 

108.7 

149.4 

Nov  ... 

92.2 

125.1 

10H.7 

lti).4 

Deo — 

92.2 

125.1 

108.7 

149.4 

1908.... 

91.0 

125. 1 

108.1 

l;{9. 4 

Window 

Turpen- 

— —  - 

tine: 

Firatn. 

spirit!)  of. 

6  X  8  t(» 

10x15 

inch. 

166.0 

119.6 

195.9 

119.6 

196.7 

119.6 

201.2 

119.6 

143.6 

119.6 

146. 6 

119.6 

148.1 

119.6 

157.0 

119.6 

164.5 

119.6 

175.0 

119.6 

179. 5 

i:i8.0 

177.  i 

13M.0 

171.0 

122.7 

glaw:  American, 
Hingle. 


ThinlH, 

6  x  8  to 

10x15 

inch. 


115.8 
115.8 
115.8 
115.8 
115.  K 
115.8 
115.8 
115.8 
115.  M 
115.8 
l:{3. 6 

i:u.6 

118.7 


Average. 


Average, 
limiber 

and 
building 

mate- 

rial8. 


117.7 
117.7 
117.7 
117.7 
117.7 
117.7 
117.7 
117.7 
117.7 
117.7 
135.8 
IX>.  8 
120.7 


I 


120.7 
122.8 
123.8 
120.9 
118.7 
120.6 
120.1 
119.5 
121.5 
121.3 
124.3 
128.1 
121.4 


DniKS  and  ('hriiiiriiN. 


Month. 


Alcohol: 
grain.  94 
percent. 


Alcohol: 
wood,  re- 
fined, 96 
percent. 


Alum: 
lump. 


Hrim- 

.stono: 

cnuU', 

iKH'oiid.s.' 


I 


(flyn-r-  Murititic,  Opium:  Quinine: 


I 


1QH.5 
107.6 
1U7.6 
106.7 
106.2 
106.2 
105.8 
105.8 
106.8 
105.8 
10K.5 
10K.9 
106.9 


68.1 

6N.  1 
6N.1 
68.1 

(M.  1 

68.1 
57.7 
52.4 
52.4 
52.4 
52.4 
62.0 


101.8 

101.8    ; 

101.8  , 

98.8  I 
98.  M  I 
104.  K  I 
104.  H 
lUl.H  . 
104.  h  I 
101. «  ! 
lOt.M  I 
104.  S  I 
103.6  . 


111.1 
108.7 
l(Rt.9 

U»7..'> 
1(»7. 5 
107. 5 

ur7 

1(»7. .» 
107.5 
107.  :> 
106. :{ 
107.9 


>  I 


in:  re- 
lined. 


103. 6 
Wi.  6 
U«.  6 
io:{.  6 
10:i.6 

io:i.6 

1U{.  6 
Ha.  6 
103.  ti 
lOA.  (i 
101.9 
101.9 
103.4 


Hcid:      UHtunil,'  Ameri- 
20".     !inrH.-eH.'     can. 


153.8 
IhA.  8 

I5:i.8 

1W.8 
LW.  M 

15:{.  s 

i:»3.8  i 
15;i.  8 
15:{.H 
153.8 
153. 8 
153.8 


115. 5 
115.5 
127.1 
125. 0 
125.0 
i:i5. 6 
131.5 
118.3 
139.  K 

i:n.7 
i:i:>.6 

127.1 
130.6 


105.7 
105. 7 
113.8 
105.7 

lav  7 

97.6 
9H.5 
97.6 
101.6 
101.6 
101.6 
101.6 
102.6 


Sul- 
phuric 
acid: 
<i6°. 


131.8 
134.  s 
131.8 
14ii.  1 
144i.  1 
14»'..  1 
14f;.  1 
146. 1 
146.1 
14ti.  1 
146.1 
142. 7 


Average, 
I    drujn* 
and 
chemi- 
cals. 


111.8 
111.4 
113.7 
111.4 
112.8 
113.7 
113.1 
113.9 
112.8 
112.6 
112.5 
111.4 


112.6 
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Table  IO.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  19(»-ConUnued. 


[Average  price  for  1890-1899"  100.    For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I. 
live  price  for  190S  computed  from  average  price  for  the  year  as  shown  in  Table  I.] 


RelA- 


House  furnishing 

goods. 

Earthenware. 

Furniture. 

Month. 

Teacups 

Platfv, 
cream- 
colored. 

Plates, 

white 

granite. 

and 

saucers, 

white 

Average. 

Bedroom 
sets,  ash. 

Chain, 

bedroom, 

maple. 

Chairs, 
kitchen. 

Tables, 
kitchen. 

Average. 

115.4 

granite. 

Jan 

107.4 

111.3 

121.1 

130.7 

108.1 

117.8 

Feb 

115.4 

107.4 

111.3 

121.1 

iao.7 

108.1 

117.8 

Mar  ... 

115.4 

107.4 

116.1 

129.1 

130.7 

106.1 

121.0 

Apr 

Muy ... 

115.4 

107.4 

116.1 

129.1 

130.7 

108.1 

121.0 

115.4 

107.4 

116.1 

129.1 

130.7 

106.1 

121.0 

June... 

115.4 

107.4 

116.1 

129.1 

130.7 

108.1 

121.0 

July... 

115.4 

107.4 

116.1 

129.1 

13C.7 

108.1 

121.0 

Aug  ... 

115.4 

107.4 

116.1 

129.1 

130.7 

108.1 

121.0 

8cpt . . . 

115.4 

Ill    "i 

107.4 

116.1 

129.1 

130.7 

108.1 

121.0 

Oct 

115.4 

107.4 

116.1 

129.1 

130.7 

108.1 

121.0 

Nov  . . . 

115.4 

107.4 

116.1 

129.1 

130.7 

106.1 

121.0 

De<^ 

115.4 

107.4 

116.1 

129.1 

180.7 

106.1 

121.0 

19(W.... 

115.4 

107.4 

116.8 

127.8 

130.7 

106.1 

120.6 

Month. 


Jan . . . 

Feb.. 

Mar  .. 

Apr... 

Uay., 

June.. 

July . , 

Aug  . 
8ept . . 
Oct.. 
Nov  .. 
Dec.., 
1903.. 


House  furnishing  goods. 


Glassware. 

Table  cutlery. 

Wooden  ware. 

A  VAT* 

Nap- 
4-incJi. 

Pltch- 
er8, 
i-gallon, 
com- 
mon. 

Tum- 
blerH. 
l-plnt. 
com- 
mon. 

Aver- 
age. 

Carvers, 

staff 
handles. 

Knives 
and 

forks, 
cocobolo 
handles. 

Aver- 
age. 

Pails, 
oak- 
grain- 
ed. 

Tuba, 

grain- 
ed. 

Aver- 
age. 

age, 
house- 
fur- 
nishing 
goods. 

125.0 

110.6 

101.4 

112.3 

93.8 

107.3 

100..6 

119.3 

107.6 

113.6 

112.2 

125.0 

110.6 

101.4 

112.3 

98.8 

107.3 

100.6 

119.3 

107.6 

118.6 

112.2 

125.0 

110.6 

101.4 

112.3 

98.8 

107.3 

100.6 

119.3 

107.6 

113.6 

118.1 

125.0 

11U.6 

101.4 

112.3 

98.8 

107.3 

100.6 

119.3 

107.6 

118.6 

lia.1 

125.0 

110.6 

101.4 

112.3 

98.8 

107.3 

100.6 

119.3 

107.6 

118.6 

1U.1 

125.0 

110.6 

101.4 

112.3 

98.8 

107.3 

100.6 

119.3 

107.6 

118.6 

lia.1 

125.0 

110.6 

101.4 

112.3 

93.8 

107.8 

100.6 

119.3 

107.6 

118.6 

iia.1 

125.0 

110.  G 

101.4 

112.3 

98.8 

107.3 

100.6 

119.3 

107.6 

118.6 

iia.1 

125.0 

110.6 

95.8 

110.5 

98.8 

107.3 

100.6 

119.3 

107.6 

118.6 

112.7 

125.0 

110.6 

95.8 

110.6 

98.8 

107.3 

100.6 

130.9 

107.6 

119.8 

1U.6 

125.0 

110.6 

95.8 

110.6 

93.8 

107.3 

100.6 

130.9 

107.6 

119.8 

US.  6 

126.0 

110.6 

95.8 

110.6 

98.8 

107.3 

100.6 

130.9 

107.6 

119.8 

118.6 

125.0 

110.6 

99.5 

111.7 

98.8 

107.3 

100.6 

122.2 

107.6 

114.9 

118.0 

Miscellaneous. 


Month. 


Jan . . . 
Feb... 
Mar .. 
Apr... 
May.. 
June.. 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov  .. 
Dec... 
1908... 


Cotton- 

Paper. 

Cotton- 

seed  oil: 

Jute:  raw. 

Malt:  We•^ 

Proof 

80(^1  moal. 
126.2 

summer 

yellow, 

prime. 

em  made. 
104.6 

News. 

Wrapping, 
manila. 

Average. 

spirits. 

128.1 

111.4 

88.0 

88.2 

88.1 

118.6 

125.2 

130.6 

185.9 

104.6 

88.0 

94.9 

91.6 

118.1 

124. 1 

184.7 

186.9 

104.6 

88.0 

94.9 

91.6 

118.1 

424. 1 

188.0 

136.9 

104.6 

88.6 

96.0 

80.8 

118.1 

120. 7 

142.9 

136.9 

104.6 

88.6 

96.0 

89.8 

US.1 

118.4 

139.6 

135.9 

101.7 

83.6 

96.0 

89.8 

118.1 

118.4 

186.3 

185.9 

101.7 

88.6 

96.0 

89.8 

118.1 

120.7 

138.0 

135.9 

101.7 

88.6 

96.0 

89.8 

110.0 

122.9 

184.7 

129.0 

104.6 

88.6 

96.0 

89.8 

107.0 

120.7 

181.4 

429.0 

102.4 

88.6 

96.0 

89.8 

106.6 

119.6 

106.4 

116.0 

101.7 

88.6 

96.0 

89.6 

106.7 

n9.5 

110.1 

116.0 

100.8 

88.6 

96.0 

89.8 

U0.2 

121.6 

130.7 

129.2 

108.1 

64.6 

96.1 

89.9 

111.4 
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Taxlm  UI.— relative  PRICES  OF  CX)MMODITIES  IN  1903— Concluded. 

[ATem^e  prloe  for  laBO-lflWailOO.    For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.    Bela- 
ure  price  for  190S  computed  from  average  price  for  the  year  as  shown  In  Table  I.] 


Miscellaneous. 

Soap:  ca»- 
Ule, 

Tobacco. 

Slonth. 

Rope:  ma- 

Rubber: 

Para 
Island. 

Starch: 

Smoking, 

Average, 
miscel- 
laneous. 

nlla. 

mottled, 
pure. 

laundry. 

HorseSioe. 

granu- 
lated. Seal 
of  N.  C. 

Average. 

Jan.... 

iao.4 

108.0 

116.5 

143.7 

113.6 

112.0 

112.8 

118.3 

Feb.... 

115.1 

104.3 

116.5 

122.1 

113.6 

112.0 

112.8 

113.5 

Mar... 

121.8 

111.8 

116.5 

122.1 

113.6 

112.0 

112.8 

114.9 

Apr.... 

iao.4 

109.3 

116.5 

122.1 

113.6 

112.0 

112.8 

114.2 

123.1 

111.8 

116.5 

122.1 

113.6 

112.0 

112.8 

115.1 

Jime... 

125.8 

107.4 

116.5 

122.1 

113.6 

112.0 

112.8 

114.3 

Jnlr... 

125.8 

110.5 

116.5 

122.1 

113.6 

112.0 

112.8 

114.8 

Anff... 

123.1 

113.0 

116.5 

122.1 

113.6 

112.0 

112.8 

114.4 

cKfK  ... 

124.5 

120.5 

116.5 

122.1 

118.6 

112.0 

112.8 

114.4 

Oct.... 

125.8 

126.8 

116.5 

122.1 

113.6 

112.0 

112.8 

114.5 

KOT  ... 

128.1 

119.3 

112.1 

122.1 

113.6 

112.0 

112.8 

110.4 

Dec.... 

123.1 

114.3 

112. 1 

122.1 

113.6 

112.0 

112.8 

110.1 

mi^.... 

122.7 

113.1 

115.6 

123.9 

113.6 

112.0 

112.8 

113.6 

Table    !¥•— BASE   PRICES   (AVERAGE   FOR   1890-1899),    AND   AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIt:S,  1890  TO 

1903. 

[For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Year. 


Averse,  1890-1899 

1880 

IWl 

IHK 

180 

I8M 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1SB9 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 


Farm  products. 


Barley:  by 
sample. 


Cattle:  Ktecra, 
choice  to  extra. 


Cattle:  steers, 
good  to  choice. 


Average 

price  per 

bushel 


Rela-  JAviTHge 

live    price  IMT 

price. '  lOU  lbs. 


10.4534 
.5062 
.609K 
.5086 
.4685 
.51»4 
.4300 
.2977 
.8226 
.4818 
.4425 
.  48ir) 

.ri32i 


100.0 

ui.n 

134.5 

112.2 

1UC{.3 

113.2 

M.8 

r»5.7 

71.2 

95.9 

97,  IJ 

10G.2 

129. 8 

i:{9.4 

121.2 


$5.32U3 
4,rf<i97 
5.8851 
5.0909 
5.5211 
5.1591 
5.4H49 
4. 1^7 
5.22f>5 
5.3779 
5. 992H 
6.7827 
6.1217 
7.  1721 
5.6078 


I, 


Rela-  jAverage'  Rela- 
tive Ipricowrl  tive 
price. !  100  lbs.    price. 


lUO.U 

91.6 

110.  G 

96. 7 

103.  H 

97.0 

103.1 

8(3.4 

9S.2 

101.1 

112.6 

1U8.7 

116. 1 

14U.4 

101.7 


81.7347 
4. 1376 
6. 0976 
4.4995 
4.8:ftM 
1.6246 
4.93^14 
4.2712 
4.7736 
4.K8^16 
5.3861 
5.3938 
6.6901 
6.66?2 
5.0615 


100.0 

87.4 
107.7 

96.0 
102. 2 

95.6 
104.2 

90.2 
100.  H 
103.2 
113.7 
113.9 
l]K.l 
138.5 
10G.9 


Com:  No.  2, 
cash. 


Cotton:  iii>land, 
middling. 


Average 

Rela- 

.Vverage 

price  jKT 

tive 

price  per 

bushel. 

pri«;o. 
100.0 

I>ound. 

10.3804 

10.07762 

.3950 

103.8 

.11089 

.5744 

151.0 

.08603 

.4500 

118.3 

.07686 

.3964 

104.2 

.08319 

.4326 

113.7 

.07002 

.3956 

104.0 

.07298 

.2580 

67.8 

.07918 

.254«i 

66.9 

.07153 

.3144 

82.6 

.06972 

.:{33:i 

87.6 

.06578 

.3811 

100. 2 

.09609 

.4969 

130.6 

.0^627 

.6968 

15<i.  9 

.08932 

.4606 

121.1 

.11235 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

142.9 

110.8 

99.0 

107.2 

90.2 

94.0 

102.0 

92.2 

76.9 

84.7 

123.8 

111.1 

115.1 

144.7 


I 


Farm  product.^. 


Year. 


'FlaxKetHl:  No.  1. 


llav:  tiinothy, 
No.  1. 


Hiden:  green, 

saltetl,  iMickers, 

heavy  native 

riteers. 


Average 
price  per 
I  buHhel. 


Avenge.  1890-1899 . 
1890 

81.1132 

i.3y«»7 

1H91 

i.w<o'> 

1882 

1.0179 

1888 

1.0H76  1 

18M 

lMir> 

1896 

I.:i6;«  , 

I.244'J  ! 

.M19 

1H97 

.M696 

IHW 

1.1116  i 

1HI9 

1. 167h  . 

J9UU 

i.<;22;t  1 

1901 

1902 

l.ll-^'7  1 

WS 

l,tM71  j 

Relu-  {Average ;  Rela- 
tive   price  per'   live 
I»rice.  I     t<m.       price. 


Average  I  Rela- 
priceiKT    tlve 
pound,    price. 


1.4  I 


lUO.O  '$10. 
rj6.6  ,     V, 

12. 

11. 

11. 

10. 

11. 

lU. 
H. 
.s. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

12. 

J  2. 


97.1 

91.4 

y7.  7 

121.6 

111..S 

72.  y 

7M.  1 

99.  J< 

KM.U 

1 16. 7 

1 16.  H 

1:16.0 

'M.I 


4304 
9962 
2}v61 
8376 
2067 
4183 

:{269 
1123 
:W17 
(1746 
rni73 
S2.V» 
61.M 
1279 


100.0 
96.8 
117.8 
113.5 
107.4 
99.9 
109.1 
99.0  ' 
HO.  9  1 
79.9  . 
9('i.  I'l 

no  9 

12:1.0  j 
I-U9  I 
119.2  I 


80.0937 
.0933  i 
.0961 
.0870 
.0749 
.0641 
.1028 
.0811 
.0996 
.1161 
.1235 
.1194 
.  12;{7 
.13:{8 
.116U 


H<)gK:  heavy. 


Average  ■  Rela- 
prieeiK'r,  live 
100  lbs.    price. 


Hugs:  light 


Average,  Rela- 
priceiKTl  tive 
100  lbs.    price. 


$4.41*23 
3.9634 
4.4229 
6. 1660 

6.  :am 

4. 9719 
4.2781 
;{.  3579 
;{.  rt906 

:>.  80.'):) 

4.03M 
6.0816 
6.9680 
6.9704 


\ 


100. 

89. 
100. 
116. 
148. 
112. 

97. 

7ii. 

81. 

86. 

91. 
116. 

i:)5. 

UiK, 


$4.4206 
3.9260 
4.3401 
5.0675 
6.6752 
4.9327 
4.2583 
3.5591 
3.7223 
3. 7687 
4.0709 
6.1135 
5.9177 


100.0 

88.8 

98.2 

114.6 

148.7 

111.8 

96.2 

80.5 

84.2 

85.0 

92.1 

115.7 

183.9 
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Table  IV.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  AVERAGE 
YVJiKLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1903— Continued. 

[For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Year. 


Fruit:  raisins, 
California,  Lon- 
don layer. 


Average 

price 
I>erb<)x. 


Avcragi'.lM»0-189'J..*  81.5006 

1890 2.36W 

1^91 1.H021 

1892 '  1.4688 

1898 '  1.7000 

18M 1.1W2 

1895 1.4292 

1896 1.0188 

1897 1.3979 

1898 ,  1.8917 

1899 '  1.2833 

1900 1.62U8 

1901 1.4417 

1902 1.6864 

1906 1.4458 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

157.3 

120.1 

97.0 

113.3 

76.9 

95.2 

67.9 

98.2 

92.7 

85.5 

101.3 

96.1 

112.3 

96.3 


^'$1.4182 


Glucose:  4Pand 
42°  mixing. 


Average 
price  IK.T 
100  IbH. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 


1.7625 

124.3 

1.5802 

111.4 

1.6492 

1U9.2 

1.1585 

81.7 

1.2190 

86.0 

1.3021 

91.8 

1.3568 

95.6 

1.4875 

104.9 

1.64M 

116.0 

2.1788 

153.6 

1.8396 

129.7 

Food.  etc. 


Lard:  prime 
contract. 


Average 

price  per 

pound. 


90.0654 
.0633 
.0660 
.0771 
.lOUO 
.0778 
.0653 
.0469 
.0141 
.0552 
.0556 
.0690 
.0885 
.1059 
.0877 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

96.8 

100.9 

117.9 

157. 5 

118.2 

99.8 

71.7 

67.4 

84.4 

85.0 

105.6 

135.3 

ltil.9 

134.1 


Meal:  com, 
fine  white. 


Average 

price  per 

100  IbH. 

81.(V486 

1.0613 

1.4746 

1. 1921 

1. 1013 

1.1188 

1.0721 

.8129 

.8168 

.8821 

.9664 

1.0116 

1.1979 

1.5364 

1.2967 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

101.2 

140.6 

113.7 

106.0 

106.7 

102.2 

77.5 

77.8 

84.1 

91.1 

96.5 

114.2 

146.4 

123.7 


Meal:  com. 
fine  yellow. 


Average!  Rchi- 
pricepcr    tlve 
100  IbH.  '  price. 


81.0169 

1.0200 

1.4579 

L1606 

1.0833 

1.0629 

1.0618 

.7864 

.7633 

.8463 

.9273 

.9908 

1.1875 

1.6250 

1.2783 


100.0 

100.  S 

148.4 

114.2 

106.6 

104.6 

104.4 

77.2 

76.1 

K3.2 

9L2 

97.4 

116.8 

150.0 

126.7 


Year. 


Average.  1S90- 1899. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

18M 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 


1 

1 

Food, 

etc. 

.  Meat:  bacon, 
'     short  clear 

SidCH. 

Meat:  bacon, 
short  rib  tdden. 

Meat:  beef. 

fresh,  native 

sides. 

Meat:  beef,  salt, 
extra  mess. 

Meat:  be 
hamH,W 

Average 

ef.salt, 
esteni. 

■  Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rcla- 

Average 

Rela- 

Rela- 

price per 

tive 

price  per 

Uve 

price  per 

Uve 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

IK>und. 

price. 

[louud. 

price. 
100.0 

pound. 

price. 

barrel. 

price. 
100.0 

barrel. 

price. 

1  10.0676 

100.0 

•0.0666 

80.0771 

100.0 

88.0166 

818.0912 

100.0 

.0608 

89.3 

.0686 

89.3 

.0688 

89.2 

6.9596 

86.8 

14.6409 

80.4 

.0699 

103.6 

.0681 

103.8 

.0819 

106.2 

8.3661 

104.4 

15.6144 

86.8 

,0787 

116.6 

.0764 

116.6 

.0762 

98.8 

6.7966 

84.8 

14.5677 

80.6 

.1048 

156.3 

.1010 

154.0 

.0813 

1(».4 

8.1988 

102.2 

17.8317 

98.6 

.0751 

111.3 

.0786 

112.2 

.0748 

97.0 

8.0968 

101.0 

18.3668 

101.5 

.0650 

96.3 

.0632  1    96.3 

.0792 

102.7 

8.1274 

101.4 

17.8443 

96.8 

.0494       73.2 

.(M79      73.0 

.0098 

90.6 

7.5096 

98.7 

16.9327 

88.1 

.0641       80.1 

.0522       79.0 

.0769 

99.7 

7.6756 

96.7 

22.0250 

126. 1 

.0696       H8.3 

.0504  j    90.5 

.0781 

101.3 

9.1563 

114.2 

21.4880 

118.8 

.U58:i       86.4 

.0568  1    85.1 

.0635 

108.3 

9.2886 

115.9 

22.7212 

126.6 

.0752     111.4 

.0732 

111.6 

.0804 

104.3 

9.7538 

121.7 

20.6687 

114.2 

.OKUl  .  i:{2.0 

.0869 

182.5 

.0787 

102.1 

9.3204 

116.3 

20.3774 

112.6 

.1073     159.0 

.1046 

159.6 

.0971 

1-25.9 

11.7886 

147.1 

21.8418 

118.0 

.0959  j  142.1 

.0938 

143.0 

.0784 

101.7 

9.0678 

113.1 

21.2116 

117.2 

Food,  etc. 


Year. 


Meat:  hams, 
Hmokcd. 


AvcraK** 

price  I KT 

|K>un<l. 


Averagc.l«yi>-lsv.»..   $0 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1898 

IHW 

1895 

1K96 

1«7 

1K98 

1899 1 

1900 ! 

1901 ' 

1902 

1908 


.0984 
.099:» 
.(I9K2 
.1076 
.  1249 
.  lOlU 
.0»47 
.imi 
.08^4 
.0W7 
.092:} 
.1025 
.  VUTy 
.1211 
.1271 


Rela- 
tive 
pri»*e. 

1(10.0 
lUl.l 

yj.M 

Hr.».  3 

ILVV 

108.  <> 

96.'-» 

W.9 
82.0 
93.8 
WU.2 
109.2 
123.1 
129.2 


Meat:  mutton, 
drecated. 

Average  Rela- 
priceper    tlve 
'  iHjund.  '  price. 


80.07.M 
.0933 
.0866 
.0914 
.0808 
.0605 
.0620 
.0625 
.0728 
.0739 
.0711 
.0727 
.0675 
.0738 
.0744 


100.0 

123.7 

114.9 

121.2 

106.6 

80.2 

82.2 

82.9 

96.6 

98.0 

M.3 

96.4 

89.6 

97.9 

98.7 


Meat:  pork. 
Halt,  mens. 


Milk:  fresh. 


Average' 

price  i»er 

barrel. 

811.6332 

12. 1502 

11.9029 

11.6262 

18.8889 

14. 1262 

1L8266 

8.9399 

8.9087 

9.8678 

8.3462 

12.5072 

16.6108 

17.9899 

16.6614 


Molasses:  N.O. 
open  kettle. 


Rela-  Average;  Rela-  Average 
tive    price  per.  tlve  jpriceper 
price,  j  quart  ■  price,    gallon. 


100.0 

104.4 

97.2 

99.1 

167.6 

121.4 

101.7 

76.8 

76.6 

84.8 

80.3 

107.6 

134.2 

164.2 

143.1 


80.0265 
.0263 
.0267 
.0268 
.0279 

.aw8 

.0253 
.0234 
.0235 
.0289 
.0263 
.0274 
.0262 
.0288 
.0288 


100.0 

103.1 

104.7 

105.1 

109.4 

108.1 

99. 2 

91.8 

V2.2 

98.7 

99.2 

107.6 

102.7 

112.9 

112.9 


80.8161 
.3642 
.2788 
.3188 
.8M6 
.8092 
.8083 
.8246 
.2617 
.8063 
.3625 
.4776 
.8783 
.3688 
•  8646 


Rela- 
tive 
price, 

100.0 

112.4 

88.5 

101.2 

106.2 

9H.1 

87.8 

108.0 

83.1 

97.8 

111.9 

151.6 

120.1 

116.6 

112.6 


a  Average  ft>r  1N93^1899. 
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Tablb  !¥•— base  prices  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1908— Continued. 

[For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


■ 

Food, 

etc. 

Year. 

Rice:  domes- 
tic, choice. 

Salt:  Ameri- 
can. 

Salt:  Ashton's. 

Soda:  bicar- 
bonate of. 
American. 

Spices:  nut- 
megs. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

107.8 

113.5 

101.4 

81.8 

93.8 

95.0 

92.5 

96.6 

108.4 

108.2 

97.7 

97.7 

99.6 

100.9 

Average 

price  per 

barrel. 

10.7044 
.7921 
.7866 
.7576 
.7019. 
.7192 
.7019 
.6226 
.6613 
.6648 
.6865 
1.0010 
.8567 
.6360 
.6140 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
112.5 
1U.7 
107.5 
99.6 
102.1 

99.0 
88.4 
93.9 
94.4 
90.4 
142.1 
121.6 
90.8 

87.2 

• 

Average 

price  per 

bushel. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

10.0209 
.0275 
.0317 
.0218 
.0285 
.0268 
.0177 
.0152 
.0150 
.0129 
.0117 
.0123 
.0107 
.0108 
.0129 

ReU- 

tivo 

price. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

10.4322 
.6817 
.6061 
.5319 
.4584 
.9996 
.8969 
.8590 
.8354 
.8140 
.2871 
.2601 
.2346 
.2028 
.2877 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

ATenge.1890-1899.. 
IHO 

10.0561 
0605 
.0637 
.0569 
.Ot59 
- — :'0586 
.05S3 
.0519 
.0542 
.0608 
.0607 
.0548 
.054ft 
.0559 
.0666 

«2.20;«) 
2.4646 
2.3813 
2.3750 
2.3250 
2.2375 
2.0600 
2.0500 
2.0500 
2.0300 
2.0500 
2.0500 
2. 1813 
2. -2250 
2.2479 

100.0 

111.9 

108.1 

107.8 

105.5 

101.6 

93.0 

93.0 

98.0 

98.0 

93.0 

93.0 

99.0 

101.0 

1U2.0 

100.0 

131.6 

151.7 

104.8 

186.4 

128.2 

84.7 

72.7 

71.8 

61.7 

56.0 

58.9 

51.2 

51.7 

61.7 

100.0 
146.2 

un 

140.7 

tmn 

123.1 

1MB 

106.1 

IflM ^ 

imb 

92.5 
91.8 

ims 

im 

88.1 
77.6 

itm 

72.7 

im 

66.4 

1900 

00.2 

i9in 

54.8 

1902 

46.9 

UQB 

66.6 

Food,  etc. 


Year. 


Spicefl:  popp<»r, 
Singapore. 


Average.l89&-1899. 

■*•••     •■■■    «•■«••■«•■•' 

1802 


Starch:  pure 
com. 


I 


Sugar:  89°  fair 
ruflning. 


'Sugar:  96° cen- 
trifugal. 


Average 

price  per 

pound. 


Kola-  .\verage   Kela-  Average   Rela- 
tive 'price  per    live  'pr^<*«I»**H  tive 
price.  I  poimd.  .  price,    innind.  '  price. 


Average 

price  per 

pound. 


to. 


1894, 

1806, 

18B6 

1897 

1898 

1890 

190O 

1901 

1908 

1908 


0749 
1151 
0K7;t 
0689 
0595 
0510 
0497 
0)00 
WM 
0S91 
1117 
1291 
rJ92 
V2.V) 
r2W) 


100.0 

153.7 

116. 6 

92.0 

79.4 

(Ai.  1 
66.  K 

KM.  7 


119.0 

119.1 

1?2.4 

172.5 

107.6 

1?2.1 

80.0548 
.0540 
.(NjOU 
.«HX) 
.  00(N) 

.(mi 

.0551 
.0513 
.OfHK» 
.0500 

•  OTHX) 
.0500 

•  IMTO 
.0440 
.0607 


100.0 

99.6 

109.5 

109.5 

109.5 

103,5 

101.1 

93.0 

91.2 

91.2 

91.2 

91.2 

H.'>.K 

HO.  3 

92.5 


80.03398 
.01K90 
.03459 
.02«73 
.0:tt03 
.(12759 
.02894 
.03192 
.0;<077 
.03712 
.03922 
.(M051 
.  0:J521 
.0:{035 
.03228 


I 


100.0 
143.9 
101.8 
84.5 
m.3 
81.2 
H.=>.2 


,80.03869 
.05460 
.03910 
.03815 
.08680 
.03229 
.03253 


9:1.9 

.08024  I 

90.6 

.03o(M 

109.2 

.04235 

115.4 

.  044-22 

119.2 

.04572 

103.6 

.04040 

89,3 

.ttV>42 

95.0 

.03T20 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

141.1 

101.1 

8.'>.7 

95.1 

83.5 

H4.1 

93.7 

92.1 

109.5 

114.3 

118.2 

104.4 

91.5 

96.1 


Sugar:  granu- 
lated. 


Average   Rela- 
pricepen  tive 
pound,    price. 


10.04727 
.06168 
.04714 
.043M 
.01836 
.04111 
.01155 
.04532 
.01497 
.01974 
.04924 
.05832 
.05018 
.04455 
.01641 


100.0 

130.6 

99.7 

92.1 

102.3 

87.0 

87.9 

96.9 

96.1 

105.2 

101.2 

112.8 

106.8 

94.2 

98.2 


Food,  etc. 


Year. 


Tallow. 


Tea:  Formosa, 
flnc. 


Average 
price  IKT, 


Kela- ' Avcrag*' 
tive    prti'epor 


Kclii- 
tivc 


l»ound.    price.  ■  inmnd.  i  price. 


Average.1890-1899. . 
1890 

00. 0435 
.0100 

1891 

.0483 

1W2 

.0463 

18KI 

U04 

.0614 
.0180 

1896 

.0134 

1808 

.0^3 

1807 

.0832 

1808 

.0856 

1800 

.0458 

lODO 

.0185 

1001 

.0618 

1002 

.0629 

UQi 

.0610 

100. 
105. 


111.0 


4 

1 
3 

8 


106. 

125. 

110. 

99. 

78.9 

76.3 

81.8 

104.1 

111.5 

119.1 

144.6 

117.2 


10.2839 
.2733 
.2K17 
.:t008 
.288M 
.2783 
.2700 
.25KJ 
.2S00 
.295M 

.3117 
.2977 
.2h50 
.  :W15 


100.0 
90.3 
99.2 
100.0 
HH.7 
98.0 
95,1 
91.0 

yx.  0 

104.2 
109.  H 
104.9 
1U0.4 
lilt;.  2 
80.9 


Viyetabk*. 
froMn:  unions. 

Avcnigej  Rcla- 

VegetablcM, 

fresh:  potatocN, 

Burbank. 

Vinegar:  cider. 
Monarch. 

Average    Kela- 

Average'  Rela- 

priccjK'r   live 

prlce  i»er 

tive 

prioe  iH*r    tive 

Iturrel. 

prlt:e. 

bushel. 

price. 

gallon,    price. 

03.3995 

100.0 

00.4991 

100.0     00.1478!    100.0 

4.3438     1-27.8 

.5956 

119.3 

.1568  j    106.4 

4. 1-250 

121.3 

.7780 

151.9 

.1800'    121.8 

3.0O12 

106.0 

.4M6 

91.1 

.1(M2  '    111.1 

3.1875 

93.8 

.6714 

134.5 

.1500       101.6 

3.2500 

95.6 

.6128 

122.8 

.1500       101.5 

3.1146 

91.6 

.4326 

86.7 

.1460        98. 1 

1.M79 

57.8 

.1965 

39.4 

.1800        88.0 

3.9271 

115.5 

.8279 

65.7 

.1300        88.0 

3.2708 

96.2 

.GOM 

102.1 

.13-25        80.6 

3. -2288 

01.8 

.4172 

83.6 

.1400        94.7 

•2.4-271 

71.4 

.8736 

74.9 

.1350  1      91.8 

:{.50oo 

103.0 

.5642 

118.0 

.1825        80.6 

8.r>458 

107.2 

.5068 

119.4 

.1408        96.8 

3..'»075 

104.9 

I  V»,'I 

.VKft^   ^1^^ 
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Table  IV.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1903— Continued. 

[For  a  more  detailed  deicription  of  the  articles  lee  Table  I.] 


Cloths  and  clothing. 

Year. 

Bags:  2-biuhel, 
Amoakeag. 

Blankets:  ll-4« 

6  pounds  to 

the  pair,  all 

wool. 

Blankets:  11-4. 

6  pounds  to 

the  pair,  cotton 

warp,  all  wool 

fliling. 

Blankets:  11-4. 

6  pounds  to 
the  pair,  cotton 

warp,  cotton 
and  wool  fliling. 

Boots  and 
shoes:  men's 
brogann,  split. 

Avenge 

price  per 

bag. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Aversge 

price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average!  Rela- 
priceper    tive 
pouud.    price. 

10.424     100.0 
.460     108.5 
.460     108.5 
.430     101.4 
.420      99.1 
.410      90.7 
.400      94.3 
.400      94.8 
.420      99.1 
.420      99.1 
.420      99.1 
.625     128.8 
.476     112.0 
.476     112.0 
.600     117.9 

Average 

price  per 

pair. 

t0.9H94 

1.0500 

1.0600 

1.0875 

1.0125 

.9688 

.9813 

.9988 

.9500 

.9126 

.9876 

.9875 

.9438 

.9318 

.9250 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average,1890-1899.. 
Itt90 

10.1899 
.1604 
.1668 
.1660 
.14M 
.1276 
.1160 
.1281 
.1800 
.1888 
.1446 
.1575 
.1413 
.1488 
.1468 

100.0 

118.9 

1U.7 

110.8 

106.8 

91.1 

82.2 

91.6 

92.9 

96.6 

108.4 

112.6 

101.0 

102.4 

104.2 

10.840 
.910 
.800 
.900 
.900 
.860 
.760 
.750 
.760 
.900 
.800 
.900 
.850 
.860 
.926 

100.0 

108.8 

106.0 

107.1 

107.1 

101.2 

89.8 

89.8 

89.8 

107.1 

96.2 

107.1 

101.2 

101.2 

110.1 

10.618 
.660 
.660 
.640 
.640 
.560 
.640 
.600 
.660 
.626 
.626 
.760 
.660 
.660 
.700 

100.0 
106.0 
106.0 
104.4 
104.4 
89.7 
88.1 
91.4 
106.0 
102.0 
102.0 
122.8 
106.0 
106.0 
114.2 

100.0 
106.1 

1801 

lOti.1 

1892 

1(M.9 

1898 

102.8 

18W 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1808 

97.9 
99.2 
100.4 
96.0 
92.2 

1899 

M.8 

1900 

M.8 

1901 

1902 

1906 

95.4 
M.1 
98.5 

Year. 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Boots  and 

shoes:  men's 

calf  kml.  shoes, 

Goodyear  welt. 


Average  Rela- 
priceper,  tive 
pair.    I  price. 


Average.lH9U-1899..'  12.376 

1890 2.400 

1891 2.40O 

1892 2.40O 

1K98 2.400 

18M 2.400 

1896 i  2.400 

1896 2.400 

1897 !  2.400 

1898 1  2.820 

1«I9 '  2.240 

1900 i  2.240 

1901 j  2.800 

1902 2.800 

1908 1  2.860 


100.0 

101.0 

101.0 

101.0 

101.0 

101.0 

101.0 

101.0 

101.0 

97.6 

94.8 

94.8 

96.8 

96.8 

98.9 


Boots  and 

shoes:  men's 

split  boots. 


Boots  and 

shoes:  men's 

vici  kid  shoes. 

Goodyear  welt. 


Boots  and 

shoes:  women's 

solid  grain 

shoes. 


Average  Rela-  Average 
price  i>eH  tive  price  per 
12  palrH. '  price. ,    pair. 


$16,860 
17.000 
17.000 
17.000 
16.600 
16.000 
16.000 
15.600 
16.000 
16.600 
17.000 
18.000 
18.876 
18.167 
18.600 


100.0 

104. 0 

104.0 

101.0 

100.9 

97.9 

91.7 

M.8 

97.9 

100.9 

101.0 

110.1 

112.4 

111.1 

118.1 


$2.80 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.25 
2.25 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

1U8.7 

10H.7 

1U8.7 

108.7 

10H.7 

97.8 

97.8 

K7.0 

M7.0 

H7.0 

87.0 

K7.0 

87. 0 

87.0 


Average 
price  per 
pair. 


$0.8176 
.8600 
.HOOO 
.7760 
.7600 
.7600 
.8500 
.8500 
.8500 
.8500 
.8500 
.9042 
.8642 
.8625 
.8876 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

104.0 

97.9 

M.8 

91.7 

91.7 

104.0 

104.0 

104.0 

104.0 

104.0 

110.6 

104.6 

105.6 

108.6 


Broadcloths: 
first  quality, 

black,  &4-in<>)i, 
XXX  wool. 


Average 

price  per 

yard. 

$1,782 
1.970 
1.970 
1.970 
1.970 
1.680 
1.880 
1.380 
1.700 
1.700 
1.700 
1.870 
1.910 
1.910 
1.910 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

113.7 

118.7 

118.7 

113.7 

91.2 

79.7 

79.7 

98.2 

98.2 

98.2 

106.0 

lias 

110.3 
110.3 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Year. 


.Calico:  Cocheco 
I        prints. 

I 

Averagej  Rela- 
price  uer  tive 
yard.   \  price. 


Carpets: 

Bras- ' 

sels,  6-frame, 
Blgelow. 

ReU- 

price  per 
yard. 

$1.0008 

Uve 
price. 

100.0 

1.0830 

10S.1 

1.1280 

112.7 

1.0820 

108.1 

.9840 

98.8 

.9810 

98.6 

•  ^^^^V 

98.6 

.9M0 

«8.6 

.9600 

96.9 

i.ono 

108.1 

i.ono 

108.1 

i.ono 

108.1 

i.ono 

108.1 

I.OMO 

108.6 

J.  0880 

108.7 

Carpets:  in- 
grain, 2-ply. 
Lowell. 

Aversgej  Rela- 
priceper;  tive 
yard,     price. 


$0.4762  > 
.6160 
.6&I0 
.6040  ' 
.6280 
.4680 
.4200 
.4080 
.4820. 
.4680 
.4660 
.4«20 
.4800 
.4840 
.6136 


100.0 

108.6 

116.2 

106.1 

lll.l 

98.6 

88. 4 

85.9 

90.9 

98.6 

96.0 

108.5 

101.0 

101.9 

108.1 


Carpets:  Wil- 
ton. 6-frame, 
Blgelow. 


Average'  Rela- 
priceper,  tive 
yard.    ,  price. 


$1.8432 
1.9200 
2.0160 
1.920O 
1.9200 
1.9200 
1.6800 
!.6800 
1.7280 
1.8240 
1.8240 
1.8720 
1.8730 
1.8840 
2.0080 


100.0 

101.2 

109.4 

104.2 

104.2 

104.2 

91.1 

91.1 

98.8 

99.0 

99.0 

101.6 

101.6 

1(0.2 

10&9 


Cotton  flannels: 

2|  yards  to  the 

pound. 

Average  Rela- 
price  per    tive 
yard,     price. 


$0.0706 
.0875 
.0875 
.0838 
.0?26 
.0676 
.0660 
.0660 
.0675 
.0675 
.0619 
.0788 
.0840 


100.0 

128.9 

123.  V 

118.7 

1Q2.7 

85.6 

«2.1 

«2.1 

81. 4 

81.4 

87.7 

10I.8 

90.7 

98.1 

1M.1 
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Table  !¥•— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1903— Continiied. 

[For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles  nee  Table  I.] 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


•ArerBge  |  Rela- , Average   Rela- 
■prlceper    tive    price  per;  tive 
I    yara.   ;  price,  spool. (o.  price. 


ATemge.m^lSW..  10. 


IWl 
1W2 


18M 
1896 
1816 
1887 
1886 


190O 
1901. 


0676  1 

100.0 

0688  ' 

119.7 

0688  < 

119.7 

0660  1  113.0 

0675 

100.0 

0660  1 

«f>.7 

0686 

91.3 

0660  ! 

95.7 

0660 

95.7 

0463  . 

80.5 

01)08 

88. 3 

0667 

96.6 

0675 

100.0 

0675 

100.0 

0629 

1U9.4 

f.  031008 

.031514 

I  .031238 

I  .031238 

.081238 

I  .031238 

!  .031288 

j  .080871 

'  .030608 

I  .080608 

;  .030608 

I  .0372-10 

I  .037240 

.OCt7240 

.037240 


100.0 

101.6 

100.7 

100.7 

100.7 

100.7 

100.7 

99.6 

98.4 

98.4 

98.4 

120.1 

120.1 

12(1. 1 

120.1 


Cotton  yaniK: 

Cotton  yams: 

carded,  white. 

i*arded,  white, 

Denims: 
kea 

Amoo- 

mule^pun. 

mule-spun. 

Northern, 

Northern. 

R- 

conee.  10 1. 

cones,  2211. 

Average;  Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

priceper"  tive 
pound,    price. 

price  per 
pound. 

tive 
price. 

100.0 

price  per 
yard. 

tive 
price. 

90.1808  1  100.0 

•0.1969 

•O.IOM 

100.0 

M790     111.3 

ft.  2208 

112.1 

.1175 

112.6 

M794  1  111.6 

ft.  2244 

114.0 

.1144 

100.6 

M885     117.2 

ft.  2800 

116.8 

.1144 

109.6 

.1808     112.4 

.2138 

108.6 

.1175 

112.6 

.1523      94.7 

.1796 

91.2 

.1100 

106.4 

.1477      91.9 

.1815 

92.2 

.0988 

M.6 

.1483  ,    92.2 

.1844 

93.7 

.0988 

94.6 

.1452  '    90.3 

.1788 

90.8 

.0981 

89.2 

.1456  .    90.5 

.1792 

91.0 

.0897 

85.9 

.1408  '    87.6 

.1760 

89.4 

.0896 

86.8 

.1850     115.0 

.2283 

115.9 

.lor.) 

102.8 

.1585      98.6 

.1927 

97.9 

.1046 

100.2 

.  1588  .    95. 6 

.1819 

92.4 

.1050 

100.6 

.1869  !  116.2 

.2156 

109.5 

.1127 

108.0 

Cloths  nnd  clothing. 


Year. 


Drillings: 

brown,  rep- 

perell. 


Drillings:  :«>-   '  „Ji^".°?'«,, 
int'h  <<f*.rk  \      White, 4-4.  Bal- 


Average    Rela- .Average'  RoIh- : Average'  Rela- 
priceiKT    tive  ;pri<"cper    live  {prii-eper    tive 
yarn,     price.  |    ynni.     i»rirc.     yarn.    ■  price. 


ATerage,189a-1899. .   90.0572  100.0 

IWO OBKi  119.4 

1891 0652  111.0 

1892 0582  101.7 

Itm 059U  ue.1 

1891 055«»  V7.7 

1896 0629  «»2.5 

1896 aS73  .  100.2 

1887 0W5  I    «»1.8 

1898 0513  89.7 

1899 0510  8'.».2 

1900 .0606  10.\9 

1901 0585  l(tt.."l 

1902 '       .0575  100.5 

1908 0619  108.2 


»>.  ftVJl 
.(MHO 
.  OtiUO 

.a=i«3 

.0502 

.(►48y 

.aV22 

.ut6:} 
.04;t7 

.  at57 
.a-vi2 

.0W2 
.OTrfSl 


100.0 

l'2-2.8 

11.^.2 

10'2.7 

10s.  1 

W.4 

W.  9 

no.  2 

88.9 

M.9 

87.7 

lOt.O 

102. 1 

103.5 

111.5 


10.  ;ff  68 
.4100 
.4400 
.4367 
.4125 
.:V>46 
.8080 
.3217 
.3113 
.3685 
.3750 
.40% 
.3800 
.3V8(i 
.4306 


lOlVO 

llfi.8 

116.8 

115.9 

109. 5 

94.1 

81.7 

K5.4 

82.6 

97.8 

99.5 

108.7 

100.8 

105.8 

114.3 


(iinghams: 
Amoskeag. 

Average  j  Rela- 
pricei»eri   tive 
yanl.     price. 


(finghams: 
Lancaster. 


Average ,  Rela- 
prieeper    tive 
I   yard,     price. 


SO.ori:i3 

.0H'2.'>  , 
.0650  I 
.0650  , 

.otiin  I 

.(M85 

.0466  ! 

.0472 

.04;{8  I 

.0431 

.0477  I 

.0515 

.0490 

.aV28 

.0550 


100.0 

117.3 

122.0 

122.0 

118.4 

91.0 

87.4 

88.6 

82.2 

80.9 

89.5 

96.6 

91.9 

98.1 

108.2 


S0.057:{ 
.0692 
.0700 
.0700 
.0638 
.05(4 
.0496 
.0500 
.0494  ' 
.0488  I 
.0515.' 
.0550  I 
.0531 
.0575  I 
.0575  I 


100.0 

120.8 

122.2 

122.2 

111. 8 

88.0 

86.6 

87.8 

86.2 

85.2 

89.9 

96.0 

92.7 

100.8 

100.3 


Cloth.s  and  clothing. 


Year. 


Horse  blanketM:  Iliwiery:  men's  Hosiery:  men's 
;  tt  pounds  cHch, '     cotton  hnlf     I     cotton  half 
i       all  wool.        hos(\20to2'2oz.  hom.*,84nee<lles. 


I 


■Average    Kela-  Average'  Rcla-  Average'  Rela- 
'priceper    tive    pric«'j>er    tive    price imt    tive 
p<Mind.    pri<'e.  ll'prs.f*')  price.   12 pairs,  price. 


Avcrage,1890-1899..     tO.573 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1885 
1886 
1897 
1888 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1908 


.625 
.600 
.6i". 
.600 
..VMJ 
.531) 
.520 
.570 
.570 
.540 
.680 
.630 
.630 
.675 


'  1(M». 

WX 

KM. 

109. 

101. 

W. 

92. 

90. 

99. 

99. 

I    94. 

!  118. 

,  109. 

;  109. 

117. 


0 
1 

1 

Si 

H 
.S 
5 
2 
7 
9 
9 
8 


80.  awi 

1.2740 
1.1760 
l.(>780 
1.05;{5 

.«.wt»o 

.Ut)65 
.83:^ 
.  7810 
.73fiO 
.7350 
.7840 
.6860 
.7350 
.7840 


im>.  0 

1'2:{.  1 
ir2.H 

110.3 

nr2.6 

94.9 
87.2 
8-2.1 
76.9 
76.9 
82.1 
71.8 
76.9 
82.1 


I     - 


t0.7M5  I 
e.  97.TO 
'.9750 
«'.9700 
'.8750  I 
'.7250  ' 
'.7000 
'.7000  I 
'.6500 
'.6500  I 
'.6250  ' 
'.6500  I 
'.7250  1 
.  6n67  I 
.7068 


Hosiery:  worn- 1  Hosier)':  wom- 
en's combed    I     en's  cotton 
Kityptian. cotton,  hose,  26  to  28  oz. 

Average:  Rela-  ■  Average    Rela- 
prict»ner    tive    price i>er    tive 
12  {tairs.  price.  ;12prH.(')  price. 


10(hO 

''81.850 

100.0 

80. 9310 

100.0 

124  3 

1.22;iO 
1.1'270 
1.0780 
1.0585 

181.6 

124.3 

121.1 

izi.a 

1 

115.8 

111.5 

l.yjK)  ,  102.7 

113.2 

92.4 

1.900  1  102.7 

.9800 

105.3 

89.2 

1.875     101.4 

.8575 

92.1 

89.2 

1.875  1  101.4 

.7H40 

84.2 

82.9 

1.850     100.0 

.7596 

81.6 

82.9 

1.800       97.3 

.7105 

76.3 

79.7 

1.750       W.6 

.7850 

78.9 

82.9 

1.900  ,  102.7 

.7595 

81.6 

92.4 

2.000 

108.1 

.6615 

71.1 

86.0 

1.850 

100.0 

.7360 

78.9 

90.0 

1.875 

101.4 

.8085 

88.8 

•  rtaltht  paid,     ft  Records  destroyed.    J*rice  est imated  by  p«iwm  wYiO  lun\\»\i«^  ^Vi^ \nt \i^Kt  i 
^September  price.      d  Average  for  IMB-llW.       •  l»iia«n  V«i^o^ 
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Table  IV.-BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1903— Continued. 


[For  a  more  det 

ailed  deal 

crlptioE 

~ci 

i  of  the  articlea  see  Table  I.] 

othH  and  clothing. 

Year. 

Leather:  har- 
new,  oak,  coun- 
try middles. 

Leather:  sole, 
hemlock,  Bue- 
nos Ayrcs. 

Leather:  eole, 
oak. 

Leather:  wax 

calf.  80  to  40  lbs. 

to  the  dosen. 

Unen 

thread 

Barb 

Rhoe 
:  IOr. 
)ar. 

ReU- 

tive 

price. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

99.8 

99.6 

91.4 

92.7 

87.8 

111  5 

98.6 

93.9 

109.1 

116.0 

116.8 

114.7 

10114.7 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
99.1 
95.8 
89.1 
92.6 
8H.4 

106.9 
97.0 

iai.8 

109.8 
116.2 
128.4 
127.6 
122.1 
116.9 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

10.3363 
.3771 
.3679 
.3421 
.8483 
.3279 
.3421 
.2925 
.3079 
.3213 
.3358 
.8608 
.3525 
.3800 
.3742 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 
price  per 
sq.  foot. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

{Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Average.  1890-1899.. 
1800 

10.2590 
.2571 
.2579 
.2367 
.2400 
.2275 
.2888 
.2554 
.2433 
.2825 
.3004 
.302t> 
.2971 

a. 8825 

10.1939 
.1921 
.1858 
.1?27 
.1796 
.1715 
.2073 
.1881 
.2033 
.2129 
.22M 
.2190 
.2475 
.2367 
.2267 

100.0 

112.1 

109.4 

101.7 

103.6 

97.5 

101.7 

87.0 

91.6 

95.5 

99.9 

107.3 

104.8 

113.0 

111.8 

10.6545 
.6000 
.6469 
.6929 
.6450 
.6042 
.7833 
.6433 
.6156 
.6760 
.6875 
.6563 
.6281 
.6604 
.6900 

100.0 

91.7 

98.8 

105.9 

98.5 

92.8 

112.0 

98.8 

94.1 

108.8 

105.0 

100.8 

96.0 

100.9 

105.4 

10.8748 
.8910 
.8010 
.8010 
.8998 
.9182 
.8614 
.8514 
.8514 
.8614 
.8514 
.8877 
.8910 
.8910 
.8460 

100.0 
101.0 

1891 

101.9 

1892 

101.9 

1898 

102.8 

1894 

106.0 

1896 

97.8 

1896 

07.8 

1897 

07.8 

1898 

07.8 

1899 

07.8 

1900 

101.5 

1901 

101.0 

1902 

101.0 

1908 

1.3813  ^114.3 

06.7 

Clothfl  and  clothing. 

Year. 

Unen  thread: 
3KH>rd,200yard 
Hpooli*,  Barbour. 

OvercoatingK: 

beaver.  Moh- 

cow,  all  w(N)l. 

OvercoAtings: 

chinchilla,  all 

wool. 

OverooatingB: 

chinchilla, 

cotton  warp. 

Overcoatings: 
covert  cloth, 
light  weight. 

Average 

price  per 

dozen 

f«pooli«. 

10.8522 
.8910 
.7M5 
.8019 
.8808 
.8614 
.8514 
.8514 
.8679 
.8910 
.8910 
.8910 
.8910 
.8910 
.8870 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

prl<M*  per 

yarn. 

RvU- 

tivo 

price. 

__ 

100.0 
116.7 

Average 

price  per 

yard. 

12. 1419 
b'l.A'IM 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

113.4 

113.4 

113.4 

108.5 

92.8 

87.7 

87.7 

87.7 

97.7 

97.7 

116.7 

97.7 

97.7 

103.1 

Average 

price  per 

yard. 

10.4883 
.5325 
.5268 
.5329 
.5367 
.4783 
.4508 
.43M 
.4576 
.4800 
.4583 
.4892 
.4483 
.4508 
.4688 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

109.1 

107.7 

109.1 

109.9 

96.9 

92.3 

89.2 

93.7 

98.8 

93.9 

100.2 

90.8 

92.3 

92.8 

Average 

priceper 

yara. 

ReU- 

tive 

price. 

ATen«e,  1890-1899.. 
1800 

100.0 

101.6 

93.2 

94.1 

97.5 

99.9 

99.9 

99.9 

101.8 

101.6 

101.6 

104.6 

104.6 

104.6 

98.2 

12.0817 

fc2.4296 

ft  2. 1296 

b'2A2»\ 

2.3250 

L9879 

1.7670 

1.7670 

1.7670 

1.S600 

2.05:i8 

2. 1991 

2.2088 

2.2088 

2.4418 

•2.8286 
2.4616 
2.4616 
2.4616 
2.4616 
2.4251 
2.8269 
2.0968 
1.0468 
2.2625 
2.4485 
2.8621 
2.2626 
2.2626 
2.1899 

100.0 
105.7 

1801 

116.7    6  2.4296 
116.7    6  2.4296 
111.7       2.:«ft0 

105.7 

1892 

106.7 

1808 

106.7 

1804 

95. 5 

84.9 

81.9 

H4.9 

89.4 

98.7 

120. 1 

lOti.l 

106.1 

117.8 

1.9879 
1.8774 
1.8774 
1.8774 
2.0925 
2.0925 
2.4994 
2.0925 
2.0925 
2.2088 

104.2 

1805 

90.0 

1806 

87.4 

1807 

88.6 

1808 

97.2 

1899 

104.0 

1900 

101.4 

1001 

07.2 

1002 

07.3 

1006 

04.0 

Clothn  and  clothing. 


Year. 


OvercoatingK: 
kersey,  (ftand- 
ard,  27  to  28  oz. 

Avemge-  Ri>1h- 
pricc  Dcr    tivc 
yard,     price. 


I*rint  clothn: 
'A-inch.  61x61. 


Average 

prir«»  iK-T 

yara. 


Average.  1N90-1K99.. 'tl.24?2     100.0  90. 02k3k 

1800 03:H0 

1891 iKfiWM 

1892 U8:<«fi 

1893 '     .0X251 

1891 I    .0271M 


1896 

. 



.02864 

.02581 

1897 

l.IKIB 

JM.9 

.02485 

1808 

1.3000 

101.2 

.02059 

1899 

1.25K* 

100.9 

.<l2r32 

1900 

1.5750 

126.3 

.0C)0K3 

1001 

1.5000 

120.3 

.02819 

1902 

1.5000 

120.3 

.08000 

1908 

1.5700 

126.3 

.082166 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
117.7 
lo:{.5 
119.3 
114.6 

•.Hi.  8 

1UI».9 

90.9 

H7.6 

?J.6 

96.3 

108.6 

99.3 

10K.9 

113.3 


Hhawlic  stand- 
ard, all  wool, 
72x144  in.. 42-oz. 


Sheetings: 

bleat^hed.  10-4. 

Atlantic. 


Sheetings: 

bleached,  10-4. 

Peppcrell. 


Average 
price 
eacb. 

14.5787 
4.9000 
4.9000 
4.9000 
4.9000 
4.9000 
4.9000 
4.0800 
4.0970 
4.1300 
4.0800 
4.9U00 
4.9000 
4.9000 
4.9000 


Rela- 

Average* 

tive 
pri<'e. 

price  iM«r 
yard. 

100.0 

80.1836 

107.0 

.2211 

107.0 

.2l:« 

107.0 

.1996 

107.0 

.2052 

107.0 

.1741 

107.0 

.1?22 

K9.1 

.1700 

89.5 

.1601 

90.2 

.1527 

89.1 

.1611 

107.0 

.2013 

107.0 

.1863 

107.0 

.1917 

107.0 

.2124 

Rela-  Average 
tlve    price  per 
pri<'e.     yard. 


100.0 

122.1 

116.4 

108.7 

111.8 

94.8 

98.8 

92.6 

87.4 

83.2 

89.4 

111.8 

100.9 

104.4 

116.7 


10.1884  I 
.2190  I 
.2008  . 
.1900 
.1946 
.1742 
.1785 
.1792 
.1788 
.1721 

.2021 : 

.2202  I 
.2117 
.2100 
.2275  ! 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

116.2 

106.6 

100.  H 

108.8 

02.6 

M.7 

05.1 

«2.3 

91.8 

107.8 

121.7 

112.4 

111.6 

120.8 


•Leather:  hameai;  oak,  pactkeis'  hides,  heavy.  No.  1.    For  mothml  of  computing  relative  pfloe ne 

^/  mmt  242.     \  renge  price  for  1001 ,  10.8825. 
*JlecMttit  (Syitntyvd.    Price  estlniAted  by  penou  who  furnished  data  for  later  yean. 
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Table  !▼•— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1903— Continaed. 


rF6r  a  more  detailed  deecription  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 

Clothfl  and  clothing. 

Yc*r. 

Shcetingn: 
bleached,  10-4, 
Wamnutta  S.T. 

Sheetings: 
brown,  4-4, 
Atlantic  A. 

Sheetings: 

brown,  4-4. 

Indian  Head. 

Sheetings: 
brown,  4-4, 
Pepperell  R. 

Sheetings: 
brown,  4-4, 
Stark  A.  A. 

Average 

priceper 

yard. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

106.0 

107.2 

99.8 

108.6 

93.5 

92.2 

99.2 

Average 

pricoj>er 

yarn. 

Rela- 
tive 
I>rice. 

100.0 

I'il.O 

Average 

priceper 

yard. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

yard. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

116.2 

106.8 

108.3 

105.8 

96.4 

96.0 

101.3 

95.3 

86.2 

91.5 

107.4 

107.4 

108.3 

108.7 

Average 

priceper 

yard. 

ReU- 

tive 

price. 

AvenffBt  189Q-1899. . 
IMD.^ 

to.  2949 
.8126 
.8162 
.2944 
.3066 
.2756 
.2719 
.2925 

10.0553 
.0669 

80.0626 
.0?25 
.0?27 
.0648 
.0679 
.0596 
.0585 
.0622 
.0588 
.0540 
.0544 
.0628 
.0681 
.0625 
.0681 

100.0 

115.8 

fl6.1 

103.5 

108.5 

95.5 

93.5 

99.4 

93.9 

86.3 

86.9 

99.5 

100.8 

99.8 

108.8 

10.0651 
.0640 
.0597 
.0569 
.0683 
.0681 
.0529 
.0558 
.0525 
.0475 
.0604 
.0592 
.0592 
.0669 
.0599 

10.0525 
.0660 

100.0 

un 

.0653  r  UK.  1 

.  0594       118. 1 

vm 

.0590 
.0619 
.0549 
.0520 
.0535 
.0490 
.0443 
.0466 
.0655 
.0542 
.0549 
.0636 

106.7 

111.9 
99.3 
94.0 
96.7 
88.6 
80.1 
84.3 

100.4 
98.0 
99.3 

115.0 

.0545      1flfi-8 

un 

.0574 
.0521 
.0518 
.0511 
.0452 
.0424 
.0451 
.0508 
.0494 
a. 0566 
a. 0628 

100.  s 

MM 

90.2 

inft 

97.7 

18H 

07.8 

1H7 

.2925      90.2 

86.1 

18H 

.2925 
.2951 
.3075 
.2925 
.2925 
.3088 

99.2 

100.1 

104.3 

99.2 

99.2 

108.0 

80.8 

un 

85.0 

mo. 

06.8 

im 

01.1 

1MB 

002.6 

UQI 

a  101.0 

Year. 


Avenge,  1890-1899 

1800 

1891 

1W2 

1888 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1800 

1900 

1001 

1902 

1008 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Shirtings: 

bleached,  4-4, 

Fruit  of  the 

Loom. 


Average 

priceper 

yard. 


00.0728 
.0845 
.0799 
.0808 
.0882 
.0727 
.0700 
.0696 
.0641 
.0584 
.0644 
.0753 
.0750 
.0756 
.0767 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

116.1 

109.8 

111.0 

114.3 

99.9 

96.2 

95.6 

88.0 

80.2 

8H.5 

103.4 

103.0 

103.8 

105.4 


Shirtings: 

bleached,  4-4, 

Hope. 


Average 

price  i>er 

yard. 


80.0630 
.0726 
.0703 
.0663 
.0713 
.0620 
.0608 
.0620 
.0574 
.0518 
.0551 
.0671 
.0699 
.0t)76 
.0675 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

115.2 

111.6 

1U5.2 

113.2 

98.4 

96.5 

98.4 

91.1 

82.2 

H7.5 

106.5 

111.0 

107.3 

107.1 


ShlrtingH 
bleached,  4^ 
Lonsdale. 


Average 

price  per 

yard. 

10.0727 
.0845 
.0822 
.0812 
.0832 
.0727 
.0697 
.0685 
.0633 
.0595 
.0626 
.0731 
.0738 
.0741 
.0755 


tlve 
price. 


100.0 

116.2 

113.1 

111.7 

114.4 

100.0 

95.9 

91.2 

87.1 

M.8 

86.1 

100.6 

101 .5 

101.9 

103.9 


Shirtings: 

Shirtings: 

bleached,  4-4, 

bleached,  4-4. 

New  York 
Mills. 

WamsntU  ^^, 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

1  price  per 
yanl. 

80.0876 

tive 
price. 

100.0 

price  per 
yard. 

Uve 
price. 

80.0948 

100.0 

.0968 

110.5 

.1011 

106.6 

.0965 

110.2 

.1009 

106.4 

.0931 

106.3 

.0973 

102.6 

.0925 

105.6 

.0981 

108.5 

.0885 

101.0 

.0950 

100.2 

.0851 

97.1 

.0969 

102.2 

.0885 

101.0 

.0951 

100.3 

.0836 

95.4 

.0935 

08.6 

.0784 

89.5 

.0807 

85.1 

.0725 

K2.8 

.0892 

04.1 

.0786 

89.7 

.0965 

10L8 

.0760 

86.8 

.0875 

02.8 

.0766 

87.4 

.0885 

08.4 

.0850 

97.0 

.0974 

102.7 

Year. 


Average,  1890-1899 

1800 

1891 

1802 

1808 

1804 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1800 

lODO 

1001 

1002 

1000 


ClothR  and  clothing. 


Silk:  raw. 
Italian,  clas- 
sical. 


Average 

priceper 

pound. 


K2558 
5.2238 
4.1865 
4.4826 
5.0289 
8.6816 
4.037:1 
3.6293 
8.6404 
8.8768 
4.7706 
4.5128 
8.8466 
4.1085 
4.5241 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

122. 7 

98.4 

105.3 

118.2 

86.5 

94.9 

85.3 

K5.5 

91.1 

112. 1 

106.0 

90.4 

96.5 

106.3 


Silk:  raw.  Ja- 


Suitings:  clay 


fi„.«.a«;..;  -"M*^ 


Average' 
prire  per 


Rela- 
tive 


W.0187 
5. 2429 
4.0110 
4.3266 
4.5409 
8.  »»27 
3.7855 
3.40?2 
3.4637 
3.6376 
4.40K'» 
4.1690 
3.5132 
3.8224 
4. 1816 


100.0 

Kil).  5 

99.8 

107,7 

li:{.0 

M.7 

94.2 

84.8 

86.2 

90.5 

109.7 

103.7 

87.4 

95.1 

102.9 


Average 
pri<'e  per 


{Miund.  I  price,     yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


'•00.8236  ;  100.0 


.  7621 
.7337 
.7595 
.9165 
.9461 
1.0K19 
.9113 
.9131 
.948M 


92.5 
H9. 1 
92.2 
111.3 
114.9 
131.4 
110.6 
110.9 
115.2 


ll-oz.. 


worsteti  diago- 
nal, 16-oz. 


Average 
price  iH.'r 
yanl. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


ff  1.0068     100.0 


.0445 
.8819 
.9Ci92 
1.1216 
1.1468 
1.3463 
1.1175 
1.0931 
1.1288 


03.  H 
87.6 
93.3 
111.4 
113.9 
183.7 
111.0 
108.6 
112.1 


Middlesex. 


Average!  Rela- 
priceperi  tlve 
yard,      price. 


01.3230 
1.M70 
1.5470 
L5470 
1.5084 
L4607 
1.1528 
1. 1875 
1.0465 
L1875 
1.1875 
1.1375 
1.1840 
1.8110 
1.4400 


100.0 
116.0 
116.0 
116.0 
114.0 

in.1 

87.1 
86.0 
70.1 
86.0 
86.0 
88.0 
80.6 
00.2 
108.8 


•Sheetiogs:  brown.  4-4,  Massachusetts  Mill.**,  Flying  Home  brand.    Fot  meVYicA  ol  comv^Wo^  T«Sttir 
ttftpflM  toe  pages  341  and  242L    Avenge  price  for  1901,  00.0575.  b  A.^exn^^lotYMb-^^MA. 
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Table  IV.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1903— Continued. 

[Ft>r  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Cloths  and  clothing. 

Year. 

Suitings: 

indigo  blue, 

all  wool,  16-02. 

Suitings: 

serge,  Wa.<thing- 

ton  MillM  6700. 

Tickings: 

Amofikeag 

A.  U.  A. 

Trouserings: 

lancy  worsted, 

22to23-ox. 

Underwear: 

white,  all  wool, 

etc. 

Average 

price  per 

yard. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

yard. 

Rela- 

Uve 

price. 

loo.o" 

Average 

price  T>er 

yara. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

yard. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 
price.  12 

gar- 
ments. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Avenge,  1800-1899.. 
1800 

81.91&I 

1^2.0925 
^2.0925 
2.0925 
1.7670 
1.5908 
1.T228 

100.0 

109.2 

109.2 

109.2 

109.2 

92.3 

83.0 

89.9 

(40.7526 

90.1061 
.1200 
.1175 
.1150 
.1181 
.1084 
.1006 
.1019 
.0975 
.0891 
.0923 
.1064 
.1013 
.1050 
.1104 

100.0 

113.1 

110.7 

108.4 

111.3 

102.2 

94.8 

96.0 

91.9 

84.8 

87.0 

102.2 

95.5 

99.0 

101.1 

(41.9456 

100.0 

•28.81 
24.75 
25.65 
25.65 
25.66 
21.60  1 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 
28.40 
28.40 
28.40 
28.40 
28.40 

100.0 
106.2 

IMl         

• 

110.0 

1892 

.9100 
.9100 
.6825 
.6825 
.6148 
.now9 
.7606 
.8106 
.HlOO 
.8025 
.7913 
.7556 

120.9 

120.9 

90.7 

90.7 

81.6 

87.7 

99.8 

107.7 

107.6 

106.6 

105.1 

100.4 

2.0731 
•2.0734 
1.9238 
1.7100 
1.7955 
1.7956 
2,1197 
2.0734 
2.2871 
1.9679 
1.980O 
(?2.0925 

106.6 

106.6 

98.9 

87.9 

92.3 

92.3 

106.9 

106.6 

117.6 

102.2 

101.8 

01OL6 

110.0 

1893 

110.0 

1894 

92.7 

1895 

92.7 

1890 

92.7 

1897 

1.6740  ,    K7.4 

02.7 

1898 

1.9763 
2.0538 
2.2669 
2.0925 
2.0925 
2.1576 

108.2 
107.2 
118.4 
109.2 
109.2 
112.6 

92.7 

1899 

100.4 

1900 

100.4 

1901 

100.4 

1902 

100.4 

1908 

100.4 

Year. 


Average,  1890-1899. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 ............... 

1900 

1901 

1902 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Underwear: 

white  merino, 

5i2j(  wool,  etc. 


Average: 

price,  12 

gar-     I 

ments.  i 


Rela- 
tive 


115.57 
16.65 
17.55 
17.55 
17.56 
14.85 
14.40 
14.40 
14.40 
14.85 
13.50 
14.85 
14.85 
14.85 


1908*.'.'.'.!!!!!!!!!!!!!  rfw.20 


100.0 

106.9 

112.7 

112.7 

112.7 

95.4 

92.5 

92.5 

92.5 

95.4 

X6.7 

95.4 

95.4 

95.4 

(195.4 


Women* 

s  dress 

Women's  dress 

goods:  alpaca. 

goods:  cash- 

cotton warp.  22- 
inch,  Hamilton. 

mere,  all  wool, 

Atlantic  J. 

1  Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

price per 
yard. 

tive 
prl<*e. 

100.0 

price  per 
yard. 

tive 
price. 

fO.WWO 

10.2905 

100.0 

.07:« 

lUH.l 

.3479 

119.H 

.0735 

10K.1 

.3668 

l'2G.l 

.0723 

lOt).  3 

.3724 

1'2K.2 

.0711 

101.6 

.3247 

111.8 

.01.86 

100.9 

.2450 

M.3 

.0687 

%\.l 

.2352 

81.0 

.06:^7 

ra.7 

.1960 

67.5 

.0637 

93.7 

.2389 

82.2 

.0637 

93.7 

.2573 

88.6 

.0»i57 

96.6 

.3208 

110.4 

.0711 

101.6 

.3459 

119.1 

.0711 

101. 6 

.3234 

111.8 

.0705 

108.7 

.3234 

111.8 

.0690 

101.5 

.3320 

114.3 

Women's  dress 
goods:  canh- 
mere,  cotton 
warp,  Atl.  F. 


Average 

price  per 

vara. 


Women's  dress 
goods:  cash- 
mere, cot  warp, 
22-in.  Hamilton. 


Year. 


Aveniffe.lHWv-1899. 

1890 

\>9\ 

1H92 

IHKl 

1894 

1805 

1W6 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Women's  dress 

goods:  canh- 
mere,cot.  warp. 
27-in.  Hamilton. 


A\'erage 

price  per 

yarn. 

f0.0»«3 
.«9M) 
.09M0 
.096H 

.0907 
.0M6 
.UK21 
.07K4 
.07X4 
.0821 
.0882 
.0907 
.0801 
.dfl94 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Women's  dress 

gofMin:  Franklin 

sackings,  fr-1. 


Averagi 

price  per 

yarn. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0  ' 

1110 

111.0  ! 
109.6  i 
106.1 
l(r2.7  J 

95.8  I 

wo  : 

MM.  8 

HH.8 

9».0 

99.9 

102.7 

102.0 

101.2 


.  V/is 
.6175 
.6175 
.  mid 
.  I9HJ* 
.4:il2 
.1156 
.42S5 
.4552 
.4889 
.6096 
.5888 
.5581 

•  MAR) 


Wool:  Ohio. 

flne  fleece  fX 

and  XXgraae), 

scoured. 


Average 

price  per 

|K)und. 


inn.o 

fO.5526 

ii.v:i 

.7156 

119.9 

.6857 

119.9 

.6119 

117.6 

.5639 

96.8 

.4448 

HI.  3 

.8768 

HO.  7 

.3940 

K2.2 

.4955 

KH.4 

.6150 

91.9 

.6232 

118.3 

.6694 

104.5 

.5458 

108.8 

.5770 

114.5 

.6546 

Rela- 
tive 
pric<*. 

100.0 
129. 5 
124. 1 
110.7 
102.0 

80.5 

6H. 

71 

89. 
111.3 
112.8 
119.3 

98.7 
104.4 
118.6 


2 
3 
7 


Wool:  Ohio, 

medium  fleece 

(i  and  I  grade), 

scoured. 


Average 

price  per 

pound 


10.4564 
.6143 
.5820 
.5276 
.4620 
.3542 
.3280 
.3186 
.8999 
.4806 
.4966 
.5296 
.4815 
.4486 
.4656 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

160.0 

134.6 

127.6 

115.6 

101.2 

77.6 

71.9 

69.8 

87.6 

106.8 

108.8 

116.0 

94.6 

97.2 

102.1 


Worsted  yams: 

2-40S.  Aiiitln- 

lian  flne. 


Average 

price  per 

pound. 

"•T.Wi8 

1.2263 

1.2854 

1.2175 

1.1342 

.9299 

.7426 

.7260 

.8617 

1.0808 

1.0908 

1.2060 

1.0404 

1.1229 

1.1771 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100!  0 

120.4 

121.3 

119.6 

111.4 

91.3 

72.9 

71.2 

88.6 

101.2 

107. 1 

llS.t 

1012 

110.8 

ll&t 


a  Averam  for  1802-1899. 

t RecorrU daatroycd.  Price  ettimated  by  person  who  furnished  data  fte  lat«r 
^21  to  22  ouDcm,  For  netbod  of  computing  relatiTe  price  ne  pagci  211  and  K 
^^peremkt  woo^  etc.   JHor  jneUiod  of  compiatliig  TeUtWe  vm«  w%  v*C^  ML 
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Tablb  !¥•— base  prices  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1903— Continued. 

[For  a  more  <1etailcd  description  of  the  articles  nee  Table  I.] 


Year. 


ATvrage,  1890-1899. 

IIQO 

1801 

1892 

un 

18M 

18K 

UK 

18f7 

I8BB 

18W 

1900 

IWI 

1903 

1908 


Cloths  and 
clothinj?. 


Worsted  yams: 

2-408.  XXX. 
white.in  Hkeinn. 


Fuel  and  lighting. 


Candles:  ada- 
mantine, 68, 
14-ounee. 


Average 

Rela- 

price per 

tive 

pound. 

price. 
100.0 

81.0071 

1.2500 

124.1 

1.2625 

125.4 

1.1563 

114.8 

1.0833 

107.6 

.9188 

91.2 

.7563 

75.1 

.7600 

71.5 

.8188 

81.3 

1.0042 

99.7 

1.0708 

106.3 

1.1938 

118.5 

1.0283 

102.1 

nl.1392 

all3.1 

a  1.2125 

al20. 4 

Average 

pri(rc  per 

pound. 

f0.0782 
.0800 
.0800 
.0800 
.0883 
.0867 
.0850 
.0850 
.0745 
.0613 
.0613 
.1059 
.1100 
.1100 
.0996 


Coal:  anthra- 
cite, broken. 


Rela 

tive 

price. 

100.0 
102.3 
102.3 
102.3 
112.9 
110.9 
10S.7 
10H.7 
95.3 
78.4 
78.4 
135. 4 
140.7 
140.7 
127.4 


Average  I  Rela- 
prire  per    tive 
ton.      price. 


C^>al:  anthra- 
cite, chestnut. 


Coal:  anthra- 
cite, oRjr. 


I 


83.3669 
3.4858 
3.4433 
3.6152 
3.6628 
3.41?2 
3.2833 
3.2691 
3.2165 
3.2108 
la'iO 
2706 

3.  rwyoH 

3. 71N> 
4.2196 


Average  I  Rela-  ;  Average,  Rela- 
ipriceper    tive    price  per    tive 


3. 
3. 


100.0 

108.5 

102.3 

107.4 

105.8 

101.5 

97.5 

97.1 

96.4 

95.4 

93.1 

97.1 

105.5 

110.4 

126.2 


ton. 

83.5953 
3.3533 
3.4758 
3.9448 
4. 1673 
3.M16 
2.9793 
3.5561 
3.7l{66 
3.6525 
3.6458 
3.9166 
4.3270 
4.4597 
4.8251 


price. ':     ton. 


100.0 

93.3 

96.7 

109.7 

115.9 

98.5 

82.9 

98.9 

103.9 

98.8 

101.4 

108.9 

120.4 

124.0 

134.2 


83.6936 
3.6142 
3.7508 
3.9603 
8.8520 
3.3903 
3.0296 
3.6490 
3.7986 
3.6993 
3.3714 
3.6843 
4.0566 
4.3673 
4.8261 


) 


price. 

100.0 

100.6 

101.4 

110.8 

107.2 

91.3 

84.3 

96.8 

106.7 

100.2 

93.8 

99.7 

112.9 

121.6 

1»1.3 


Year. 


Coal:  anthra- 
cite, stove. 


Average ' 
price  peri 

ton.     ' 

I 

r 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Coal:  bitumi- 
nous, GeorgcH 
Creek  (at  mine), 


Fuel  and  lighting. 

Coal:  blLGcorge.**'  Coal:  bit.  Pitts- ' 
(•ri'ck  (f.  o.  b.    I  burg  (Yough- 
N.  Y.  HarlKtr).         logheny). 


8;{.79I9 
3. 7108 
8,>12 
1532 
19:^1 


3. 
4. 
4. 


3. 6003 


Average,  1890-1K99 

1890 

1891 

1892 

un 

18M 

1896 1    3.12frl 

1896 1    3.7942 

1897 4.0146 

1896 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1908 

1908 


8.7978 
3.7017 
8. 9451 
4.3224 
4. 4ff27 
4.8245 


100.0 

97.8 

101.6 

1()9. 4 

1 10. 5 

UI.9 

S2. 4 

100.0 

KWS.H 

HK).i 

97.6 
1IM.0 
113.9 
117.6 
127.1 


Average 

price  \HiT 

ton. 

80.H8X7 
.  NVJ5 
.  9")(l0 
.9000 
.920S 
.H20S 
.7750 
.9000 

.9125 
1.0125 
1.2000 
1.;«75 
2.12'i0 

2. 3ur»s 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

97.1 

10(k9 

101.3 

](«.  6 

92.4 

87. 2 

101.3 

9:t.H 

102. 7 

11:^.9 

i:V).o 

l'iO.."> 
2tW.  1 
269.  r, 


Average 

[»rice  per 

ton.     ' 


2! 
•> 


82.7129 
2. 9875 
3.0313 
2.9313 
9500 
7375 
«12.'» 
2. 6»?25 
2. 4417 
2. 1750 
2. 7(KJ0 
2.  \H\K^ 
2.  92:h) 

4.o.v<:j 

1. 4375 


Rela- 
tive 
pri<'e. 

100.0 
108.9 

110. 5 
106.9 

107. 6 
99.8 

102. 5 
97.1 
89. 0 
79.3 
9«.4 

lOfi.O 

106. 6 
148. « 
ir.i.s 


Average  I  Rela- 
! price  per!   tive 
i  biuthel.    price. 


8O.0('»t3 
.064V4 
.0789 
.0749 
.0758 

.06:u 

.0600 
.057;^ 

.  a>7() 

.0565 
.0531 
.0752 
.07^2 
.0787 
.0925 


100.0 

103.3 

122.7 

116.5 

117.9 

1»8.6 

93.3 

89.1 

88.6 

87.9 

82.6 

117.0 

117.0 

122.  1 

143. 9 


Coke:  Con- 
nellsville,  fur- 
nace. 

Average  ■  Rela- 
pricopi>r,  tive 
ton.     'price. 

81.6983  , 
2.083:1 
1.8750 
1.8083  i 
1.4792 
1.0683  ' 
1.3250  ' 
1.8760  ; 
1.6167  I 
1.6771  i 
2. 1864  ; 
2.6468  { 
1.9626 
2.6875 
2.9125 


100.0 

122.7 

110.4 

106.6 

87.1 

62.3 

78.0 

110.4 

96.2 

W».  n 
128.7 
155.8 
115.6 
158.2 
171.6 


Year. 


Fuel  and  li^htin):. 


Match^'s:  par- 
lor, domestic. 


Average 

price  i>er 

gross  of 

lN>xeM 

(200s). 


AveraKe.1890-l.vj9 

I  WO 

1K91 

IH92 

1»«J 

1894 

1696 

1K96 

1H97 

1H9H 

1900 

1901 

190S 

1908 


81.7563 
1.9583 
1.7500 
1.7.'iOO 
1.7500 
1.6667 
1.6875 
1.7.500 
1.7500 

i.7r«> 

1.7500 
1.7500 
1.5833 
1.6000 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


101).  0 
111.5 
99.6 
9l».  r. 
99. 6 
94.9 
96.1 

w.  ♦; 

99.6 
9y.  6 
99.  6 
99. 6 

iw. «; 

W.I 

S.V4 


l'etn»lcuni: 
cru«le. 


I  l'etn>leuni:  re- [  Petroleum:  n*- 
,line<l.for«*xp«»rt.,  fined,  150^  test. 


Metals  and  im- 
plements. 

Augen:  extra, 
1-inch. 


Average 

{price  JHT 

Iwm'l. 


$0.9102 

.♦J697 
.f>56l 
.  I'^M 
.8389 

l.:i.v<i 

1.1789 
.  7869 
.9118 
1.'2931 
l.:i521 
1.21W.'> 
X.'IIAVJ 
1.5886 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


.\veraKe 

price  iKT 

gallon. 


R«>la- 
tive 


Average  i  Rela- 
priceiK'rl   tive 


.Vverage 
I    prl<'o 


[•rice,  j  gallon.  '  price,     each. 


100.0 

95.  1 

73. 6 

61.1 

70.3 

92.2 

149.2 

11.'9. 5 

86.5 

10(».2 

142. 1 

1 18. 5 

132.9 

13.'>.9 

171.5 


I 


SO.  0(;i9 

.07.W 
.  0t>H5 
.0tXl9 
.0522 
.0515 
.0711 
.0702 
.0*197 
.  0628 
.0791 
.(»8.>4 
.0749 
.0734 
.0M60 


uw.o 

8O.0»<90 

100.0 

112.9 

.099:» 

111.8 

105. 5 

.0879 

98.8 

93.8 

.07\M 

89.2 

80.  1 

.07J5 

81.5 

79.4 

.0725 

81.5 

109.6 

.0922 

103.6 

108.2 

.1039 

116.7 

92.0 

.0900 

101.1 

96,  H 

.090'.» 

102.1 

ri2i.9 

.1015 

114.0 

131.6 

.1188 

ir..ri 

115.4 

.1096 

123.1 

113.1 

.1108 

12 1. 5 

132.5 

.1363 

153.1 

fO.1608 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1800 
.  1542 

.I3:):i 

.1391 
.  14-25 
.  1425 
.1465 
.2000 
.1700 
.1H0O 

.2:uo 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


UX».  0 

118.2 

118.2 

118.2 

111.9 

9.').  9 

K2.9 

8<;.7 

KM.  1; 

88.1* 

91.1 

121.  I 

105.  7 

111.9 

143. 7 


b653—yo.  51 —04 
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Table  IV.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-18»9),  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACrrUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMldODITIES,  1890  TO 
1903— <:Jontinued. 

[Ft>r  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles  nee  Table  I.] 


Year. 


Average,  1H90-1890.. 

1890 

1891 

1802 

1808 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 


Metals  and  implements. 


Axes.  Si.  1^. via, 

Yankee. 


Average 
price 
each. 


10.4098 
.5650 
.5560 
.5000 
.5000 
.4738 
.4600 
.4150 


.8750 
.4556 

.4881 
.4166 
.4888 
.5050 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

120.4 

118.8 

106.5 

106.6 

100.9 

96.0 

88.4 

88.9 

79.9 

97.1 

102.9 

88.8 

108.0 

107.6 


Bar  iron:  best 

refined,  from 

mill  (Pittsburg 

market). 


Average 

price 

per  lb. 


10.0145 
.0184 
.0171 
.0164 
.0150 
.0120 
.0125 
.0122 
.0110 
.0107 
.0195 
.0216 
.0180 
.0194 
.0177 


Rcla- 

Uve 

price. 


100.0 

126.9 

117.9 

118.1 

108.4 

82.8 

86.2 

H4.1 

75.9 

78.8 

184.5 

148.8 

rj4. 1 

133.8 

122.1 


Bar  iron:  best 
reflhed.from 
store  (Philadel- 
phia market). 


Average 

price 

per  lb. 


10.0164 
.0205 
.0190 
.0187 
.0170 
.0184 
.0144 
.0140 
.0181 
.0128 
.0207 
.0196 
.0184 
.0213 
.0200 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

125.0 

115.9 

114.0 

108.7 

81.7 

87.8 

85.4 

79.9 

78.0 

126.2 

119.5 

112.2 

129.9 

122.0 


Barb  wire: 
galvanized. 


Average 

price  per 

100  lbs. 


92.5261 
3.5GC5 
a  2189 
2.76C2 
2.5188 
2. 1750 
2.2458 
1.9G25 
1.8000 
1.8375 
8.1696 
3.3»12 
3.0375 
2.9542 
2.7875 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

141.2 

127.4 

109.5 

99.7 

86.1 

88.9 

77.7 

71.3 

72.7 

125.5 

irr4.4 

120.2 

116.9 

108.4 


Butts:  loose 
joint,  cast. 
3x8  inch. 


Average 

price 
per  pair. 


to.  0316 
.0858 
.0858 
.0806 
.0811 
.0803 
.0317 
.0329 
.0306 
.0292 
.0292 
.0400 
.0909 
.0100 
.0400 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

111  7 

111.7 

96.8 

96.4 

95.9 

100.8 

104.1 

90.8 

92.4 

92.4 

126.6 

116.8 

126.6 

126.6 


Year. 


Average,  18<J0-1K99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 


Metals  and  implements. 


Chisels:  extra, 

socket  firmer, 

1-inch. 


Average 
price 


Rela- 
tive 


each,      price. 


10.1894 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.1938 
.1783 
.1710 
.1793 
.1710 
.1720 
.2038 
.2117 
.2300 
.2700 
.2800 


100.0 

110.9 

110.9 

110.9 

102.1 

91.5 

90.8 

94.7 

90.3 

90.8 

107.6 

127.6 

121.4 

142.6 

147.8 


Copper:  ingot, 
lake. 


Average 

price  per 

[lound. 


90.1234 
.1575 
.1305 
.1154 
.1093 
.0948 
.1075 
.1097 
.1132 
.1194 
.1767 
.1661 
.1687 
.1201 
.1368 


ReU- 

Uve 

price. 


100.0 

127.6 

105.8 

93.5 

88.6 

76.8 

87.1 

88.9 

91.7 

96.8 

143. 2 

i:;i.6 

1.T6.7 

97.3 

110.9 


Copper:  sheet, 

hot-rolled  (base 

sizes). 


Coppc] 
ba 


r  wire: 
re. 


Average 

price  per 

pound. 


10.1659 
.2275 
.1900 
.1600 
.1500 
.1425 
.1425 
.1425 
.1463 
.1400 
.2175 
.2067 
.2088 
.1783 
.1917 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

137.1 

114.5 

96.4 

90.4 

85.9 

85.9 

85.9 

88.2 

81.4 

131.1 

121.0 

125.9 

107.5 

115.6 


Average  Rela- 
pricepcr    tlve 


pound. 


SO.  1464 
.1875 
.1650 
.1438 
.1350 
.1166 
.1288 
.1356 
.1375 
.1375 
.1825 
.1800 
.1815 
.1326 
.1497 


price. 


100.0 

128.1 

112.7 

98.2 

92.2 

79.0 

81.6 

92.6 

98.9 

93.9 

124.7 

123.0 

124.0 

90.6 

102.3 


Doorknobs: 

steel,  bronte 

plated. 


Average  Ri'la- 
pricepcr   tivo 


pair. 


f0.1697 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1060 
.1968 
.1788. 
.1600 
.1660 
.1660 
.1813 
.1900 
.2153 
.2250 


price. 


100.0 

97.8 

97.8 

97.8 

97.8 

97.8 

115.1 

lOOLl 

97.8 

97.8 

97.8 

101.8 

UIO 

126.9 

132.6 


Year. 


A  venigo,  1  W«»- 1  kw  . . 

1890 

1891 

1H92 

1893 

18M 

1895 

1H96 

1897 

189H 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 


Metals  and  implemcnUi. 

Files:  8-lnoh 
mill  bastard. 

Hammers: 
Maydole  No.  1|. 

Lead:  i>ig. 

1 

Lead  pipe. 

Locks:  com- 
mon mortise. 

'Average 

Rela- 

'Average 

Rela- 

Average Rela- 

Aversge 

Rela- 

Rela- 

pri<*c  per 

tive 

price 

tive 

priee  i»er    tive 

price  per 
100  Ibk 

tive 

price 

Uve 

1  d<>zc*ii. 

prit^e. 

each. 

price. 
100.0 

pound, 
to.  0381 

price. 

price. 
100.0 

each. 

price. 

*KK527 

100.0 

•0.3613 

100.0 

84.8183 

80.0817 

100.0 

.9100 

106.7 

.3f)00 

96.9 

.0140 

115.5 

5.4000 

112.1 

.0630 

101.6 

.8917 

104.6 

.3500 

96.9 

.0437 

114.7 

5.G00O 

116.2 

.0630 

101.6 

.8717 

102.2 

.3500 

96.9 

.0418 

108.4 

5. 1833 

107.6 

.0880 

101.6 

.8667 

101.6 

.3500 

96.9 

.0374 

98. 2 

5.0000 

103.8 

.0630 

101.6 

.8300 

97.3 

.3500 

96.9 

.0831       86.9 

4.4333 

92.0 

.0818 

100.1 

.8133 

95.4 

.3585 

97.6 

.0326      85.6 

4.2000 

87.2 

.0683 

102.0 

.7775 

91.2 

.8800 

105.2 

.0300       78.7 

4.1000 

85.1 

.0667 

106.1 

.WAO 

91.4 

.3800 

105.2 

.0358  ;    91.0 

4.8167 

89.6 

.0688 

102.0 

.8250 

96.8 

.8683 

100.6 

.0380 

99.7 

4.6000 

95.5 

.0760 

9L8 

.9858 

109.7 

.3867 

107.0 

.0448 

117.6 

5.3600 

in.o 

.0780 

91.8 

1.0900 

127.8 

.4189 

115.9 

.0445 

116.8 

5.1306 

106.8 

.0788 

96.6 

l.OMO 

128.1 

.4238 

117.2 

.0438 

115.0 

6.0179 

104.8 

.0780 

91.8 

1.0500 

123.1 

.4283 

117.2 

.0411 

107.9 

6.2167 

108.8 

.0860 

lOiO 

1.0500 

123.1 

.4660 

129.0 

.0428 

112.8 

6.1956 

107.8 

.0900 

IMlI 

0OUB8E    OK   WHOLESALE   PRICES,  18fl0   TO   1903. 
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Tabui  nr.— base  prices  (average  for  isoo-isoto,  and  average 

YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1903— Continned. 

[For  a  more  detailed  dcucription  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


ATenife,lM>-1899. 


im 
im 

UQB 


Metals  and  iiuphMiicnts. 


Nalli:cut,8-pen- 

ny,  fence  and 

common. 


ATcnffe 

pric«i>er 

100  lbs. 


Rela* 

Uve 

price. 


$1.8275 
2.2875 
l.flSSS 
1.7583 
1.6818 
1.5271 
1.9260 
2.7125 
1..S329 
1.1927 
2.0240 
2.2500 
2.1125 
2.1333 
2.1958 


100.0 

125.2 

100.3 

9(1.2 

92.0 

K3.6 

la^s 

148.4 
72.9 
G5.3 
110.8 
1J3.1 
115.6 
116.7 
120.2 


Nails:  wire,  8- 
p*»nny,  fence 
and  common. 

Average,  Rela- 
pricc  per    tive 
100  llM.    price. 

100.0 

137.1 

114.1 

101.3 

92.1 

76. 4 

9S.0 

i:^5.3 

6«.7 

06.5 

110.4 

121.  H 

io;>.  4 

97.3 
W.  0 


Pig  iron:  Bcs- 
aemer. 


rig  In>n: 
foundry  No.  1. 


'Average , 
price  per 


t2. 1618 
2.9646 
2.4667 
2. 1S96 
1.9917 
1.6521 
2.1177 
2.«.»2r)0 
1.4S.M 
1.4375 
2.3S75 
2.6333 
2.S616 
2.1042 
2.0760 


ton. 


I 


$13. 77H3 
18.8725 
15.9500 
14.3fU;7 
12.l*i\92 
11.3775 
12.7167 
12. 1 100 
10. 1258 
10.3317 
19.03:a 
19. 4925 
15. 1*350 
20.6712 
18.9758 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
137.0 
115.K 
104.3 

X2.6 

92. 3 

88. 1 

73.5 

75.0 

138.1 

141.5 

115.7 

IfjO.O 

137.7 


Average 

pri«?e  i>er 

ton. 


$14.8042 
18.40S3 
17.520S 
15.7192 
14.5167 
12.6(>42 
13.  lOCri 
12.9550 
12.100H 
11.6(;(VS 

19.»K>» 

19.US10 

I5.8«x; 

•22.  I93:t 
19.9158 


Rela- 
tive 
prI^•«^ 

100.0 
124.3 
118.4 
106. 4 
OH.  1 
85.5 

87.5 
81.7 
78.8 

]:«).8 

135.0 
107.2 
149.9 
1*4.5 


Pig  in  in: 
fouuar>-No.2. 


Average  |  Rela- 
price  per    tive 
ton.     I  price. 


:?I3.0533 
17. 1663 
15.3958 
13. 7729 
12.4396 
10.8458 
11.6750 
11.7708 
10. 1000 
10.0271 
17.3500 
1H.6063 
11.7188 
21.239t» 
19.1417 


100.0 

131.4 

117.9 

106.6 

96.8 

88.1 

89.4 

90.2 

77.4 

76.8 

132.9 

141.8 

112.8 

162.7 

146.6 


Metal.sand  implementH. 


Pig  iron:  gray 

forge,  tJouth- 

em,  coke. 


Average 

price  per 

ton. 


Average,]na-1899..  511.0^92 


IMO 

un 


1887 


I90O... 
1901.-. 
1908... 


11.5000 

12.5107 

11.7917 

10.6354 

8.9375 

10.:«29 

9.6042 

8.8021 

8.7188 

15.0626 

15.6042 

12.5521 

17.6042 

16.2292 


Plane^i:  Bailey 
No.  5. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
i:'.o.8 

112.9 

106. 3  I 
?5.9 
S().  6 
W.  1  I 
86.6  I 
79.4 
78.6 

135.  M 
110.7 
113.2 
i:»x.8 

146. 4 


Average 
price 
each. 


$1. 
1. 
I. 
1. 
1. 
1, 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1, 
1. 
1. 
1, 
1. 
1. 


3220 
VM) 
1200 
IJUO 

37s:t 
2117 
L':W) 
2300 

2:mk) 
2;?oo 

1142 
liHNJ 
5100 
5:{00 


Rela- 
tive 


Quicksilver. 


Average 
price  i»er 


price,    pound. 


100.0 

107.4 

l'>7.  1 

1U7.4 

107.4 

101.3 

»l.  •> 

♦.Kl.O 

93.0 

«<.  0 

W.  0 

107.0 

110.4  I 

111.2  I 

115.7  I 


.73tK)  I 

.r.2M  '■ 
..•<;i2  I 

.5213 

.  I7W   ; 

.5i:«  , 

.  1979 
..»lw 

.(^OOl  I 

.♦;7(9 
.r.i.\s  : 


Rela- 
tive 
pri«'e. 

100.0 
1:{0.5 
112.3 

ICO.  9 
IKJ.  2 
K\7 
91.  h 

11 1  <) 

97. 0 
1C7.3 
IJl.O 
lis.  5 
II. '1.5 
li:'>.1 


Saws:  crons- 
cut.Diiwton. 


.Vveragc; 

price 
each. 


«l.r.038 
1.60:w 
l.6o:iH 
l.r«w 
i.6o:iH 
i.r.«3.H 

1.6rt:'8 

l.r.0::s 
l.r«i.H 
l.6<i:;s 
l.«xi:;»> 
i.«3»i;;s 

1.('>1K'^ 

i.tuo 

l.JKtW 


I 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
100.0 
1(K).0 
H)0.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
IW.O 
li'O.O 
IIH).  i) 
100.0 
KH).  0 
IW.O 
UH».0 
100.0 


Shwh:  hand, 
Dlwton  No.  7. 


Average    Rela- 
pr!cej»er    tive 
dozen.  !  price. 


m.780 

100.0 

11.400 

112. 7 

12.600 

98.6 

12.600 

98.6 

12.600 

98.6 

12.600 

98.6 

12.600 

98.6 

12,600 

9H.6 

12.600 

98.6 

12.600 

98.6 

12.(iOO 

98.6 

12.600 

98.6 

12.  WW 

98.6 

12.600 

98.6 

12.600 

.98.6 

Averagr.1880-1899. 

IWO 

IH91 


Metals  and  implement.**. 


Bbovels:  Amen 
No,  2. 


Average)  Rela- 
prlceper    tive 
dozen,    price. 


Silver:  bar, 
fine. 


SiH-lter:  Wc.M- 
ern. 


Steel  billets. 


Steel  rallH. 


Average  I  Relii-  Averaije    Rehi- ..Vvenigc 
price iKT    tive    [>riceper    tivi-    price i»er, 


Rela-  :.Vvera4:el  Rela- 
tive  'prleeper    tive 


ounce,     price.  I  i>ound.    prire.       t«>n.     J  i»ric«'.       u>n.       prii-e 


1888 
18M 


1887 
1888 


1801.. 


17. 
7. 

7. 

p. 
i. 

7. 

I. 

i. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

8. 


X668 
8700 
8700 
8700 
8700 
4500 
4500 
8100 
9300 
9300 
6076 
1200 
1200 
8560 
0200 


100.0 
100.1 
loo.  1 
100.1 
100.1 
9^1.7 
91.7 
99.3 
IOU.8 
100.8 
109.4 
115.9 
115.9 
118.9 
102.0 


80.74899 
1.05329 
.1*9034 
. h7552 
. 7S219 
.61043 
.  r>62GS 
.  6**195 
.  r4)775 
. 59065 
.60507 
.62065 
.59703 
.62816 
.54208 


IW.O 

1 10. 6 

i:{2.2 

116.9 

104.4 

So.  5 

K8.5 

91.0 

si.l 

7H.  9 

NI.X 

82.9 
79.7 
70.5 
72.4 


80.0152 

.  av>i 

.050H 
.0465  i 
.0110  1 
.  0355 
.0362 
.0101 
.0121  i 
.0153  . 
.UVtfi 
.0442 
.0105 
.0487 
.0568 


100.0 

122.6 

112.4 

Uni.  9 

9l>.7 

7".  5 

W.  1 

8S.7 

9Ct.l 

10).  2 

130.1 

97.8 

89.6 

107.7 

r23.r> 


?21.52i;2 
:«».4675 
25. 321»2 
23. 6:i(w 
20.43.'i8 
16.57?<3 

I  18.4842 
ls.H3:« 
15.  (WW 
15.3058 
:U.1167 
25.0625 
24. 1308 
30.5992 

2:i.«m 


L5  I 


100.0 

in. 5 

117.7 

HJ9.8 

91.9 

77.0 

8.'i.9 

}h7.  5 

70.1 

71.1 

114.6 

116.4 

112.1 

142.1 


$26.0654 
31.7792 
29.9167 

:«voooo 

'2S.  1250 
21.0000 
21.3333 
2H.  0000 
IS.  7.-100 
17.62riO 
•JH.  1250 
32.2876 
27.8333 


100.0 

121.9 

114.8 

115.1 

107.9 

92.1 

93.4 

107.4 

71.9 

67.6 

107.9 

123.9 

101.9 

V!f\A 
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Table  IV.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1903— Continued. 

[For  a  more  detailed  deacrlption  of  the  articles  nee  Table  I.] 


Metals  and  implements. 

Year. 

Steel  sheets: 
black,  No.  27. 

Tin:  pig. 

Tin  plates:  do- 
mestic, Besse- 
mer, coke, 
14x20. 

Tin  plates:  im- 
ported. Besse- 
mer, coke,  I.  C, 
14x20. 

Trowels: 

M.  CO..  brick, 

lOi-inch. 

Average  Rela- 

priceper    tlve 

pound,   price. 

'40.0224  '  100.0 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average.  Rela- 
priceper.  tive 
100  Ids.    price. 

Al^"««   Rcla- 
lbs.  (a)    It^nce. 

1 

Average  Rela- 
price    :  tlve 
each.    .  price. 

AveniKo,  1890-1899.. 
1890 

10.1886 
.  2121 

100.0 
115.5 

<«).4148  1  100.0  414.5862     100.0 
4.7058  ;  104.6 

10.3400 
.8400 
.8400 
.8400 
.8400 
.8400 
.8400 
.8400 
.8400 
.8400 
.8400 
.8400 
.8400 
.8400 
.3400 

100.0 
100.0 

1891 

■ 

.2025 
.2037 
.2002 
.  1812 
.1405 
.1830 
.1858 
.1551 
.2721 
.8006 
.2618 
.2648 
.2816 

110. 3 

1 

5.8867 
5.8060 
5.8717 
4.8917 
8.8725 
8.8000 
8.9025 
4.0000 

(') 

e 

u 

116.4 

115.7 

117.1 

106.7 

84.4 

82.9 

85.1 

87.2 

100.0 

1892 

110.9 

109.0 

98.7 

76.5 

?2.4 

74.0 

84.5 

148.2 

163.7 

142.6 

144.2 

158.4 

100.0 

1898 

100.0 

1K94 

.0235 
.0244 
.0215 
.0195 
.0190 
.0267 
.0293 
.0815 
.0291 
.0260 

1(M.9 

108.9 

96.0 

87.1 

84.8 

119.2 

180.8 

140.6 

129.9 

116.1 

1 

100.0 

1895 

100.0 

1896 

8.4354 
3.1823 
2.8500 
4.1913 
4.6775 
4.1900 
4.1283 
3.9400 

100.6 
98.2 
83.5 
122.7 
137.0 
122.7 
120.7 
115.4 

100.0 

1897 

100. 0 

1898 

100.0 

1899 

100.0 

1900 

100.0 

1901 

100.0 

1902 

100.0 

1908 

100.0 

Year. 


Average,lK90-1899.. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 * 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 


Metals  and  implements. 


Vises:  solid  b<tx,{ 
50-pound. 


Woofl  screws: 

1-inch,  No.  10, 

flat  head. 


Average 

Rela- 

Average i 

price 

tive 

price  per 

each. 

price. 

grow. 

13.9009 

100.0 

to.  1510 

4.1400 

106.1 

.1970 

4.1400 

106.1 

.2000 

4.2560 

109.1 

.2100 

4.1975 

107.6 

.'2100 

4.0567 

104.0 

.1558 

3.7968 

97.2 

.1117 

3.7200 

95.4 

.1038 

3.5000 

89.7 

.0850 

3.2800 

W.l 

.0918 

3.9267 

100.7 

.1452 

4.2683 

109.4 

.1820 

5.0200 

128.7 

.1045 

.5.1300 

131.5 

.0952 

5.1767 

182.7 

.1098 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

180.5 

182.5 

189.1 

189.1 

103.2 

74.0 

68.4 

56. 8 

60.8 

96.2 

120.5 

69.2 

63.0 

72.* 


Zinc:  sheet. 


Average    Rcla- 
priceper    tive 
100  Ids.  I  price. 


$5.3112 
6.0512 
5.7192 
5.4900 
4.9942 
8.9600 
4.5217 
4.9400 
4.9400 
5.4983 
7.0O42 
6.0960 
5.5683 
5.7308 
6.0183 


100.0 

114.0 

107.7 

108.4 

94.0 

74.4 

85.1 

93.0 

93.0 

108.5 

181.9 

114.8 

104.7 

107.9 

118.3 


Lumber  and  building  materials. 


Brick:  common 
domestic. 


Average 

Rela- 

Average 

price  per   tive 

price  per 

M. 

prlce. 

pound. 

S5.5625 

100.0 

10.0577 

6.5625 

118.0 

.0638 

5.7083 

102.6 

.0660 

5.7708 

103.7 

.0658 

5.8388 

104.9 

.0609 

5.0000 

89.9 

.0524 

5.8125 

95.5 

.0625 

5.0625 

91.0 

.0517 

4.9875 

88.8 

.0585 

5.7500 

108.4 

.0543 

5.6875 

102.2 

.0568 

5.2600 

94.4 

.0625 

5.7666 

108.7 

.0576 

5.8854 

96.8 

.0589 

5.9063 

106.2 

.0615 

Carbonate  of 

lead:  American, 

in  oil. 


ReU- 

tive 

price. 

100.0 
110.6 
112.7 
114.0 
105.5 
90.8 

n.o 

89.6 
92.7 
94.1 
96.4 

106.  S 
99.8 
98.4 

106.6 


Year. 


Lumber  and  building  materials. 


('omt»nt:  Purt- 
iHiid.doincKtic. 


(*«ment: 
RoH4.*ndale. 


Doors:  pine. 


Hemlock. 


Ume:  common. 


[Avcnigci  Kclu-  A  vcmgt^  j  Rela- 
(prico|K.'r    tivo    prl<'eiK.'r  tive 
I  barrel.  '  price.    iMm-l.  !  prW-c. 


AvcniKclKyD-lHW. .  /f  1. 996:* 

IHIHI 

1H91 

\SV2 

1>«» 

1X91 

1895 l.y6H8 

lH9fi 

iwr: 

1K9K 

1H99 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 


100.0 


2.0000 
1.9667 
1.9979 
2.0479 
2.1588 
1.8896 
1.9600 
2.0293 


98.6 
100.2 

98.5 
100.1 
102.6 
108.1 

94.7 

97.7 
101.6 


«0.Kh71 

1.0512 

.9117 

.9688 

.8875 

.9271 

.8521 

.8333 

.7.'i21 

.7604 

.8988 

1.0167 

1.0188 

.8896 


100.0 

118.8 

106.2 

109.2 

100.0 

104.5 

96.1 

98.9 

84.8 

85.7 

100.8 

114.6 

114.8 

97.5 

100.8 


Average   Rela-  'Average   Rcla- 
price  per    tlve    price  per 
door,      price.    M  feet. 


I  Average  I 


91.0929 

1.8750 

1.2:100 

1.2500 

1.2250 

1.0500 

.91-25 

.8375 

.8125 

.9250 

1.2917 

1.5900 

1.8918 

2.1208 

L7292 


100.0 

125.8 

114.4 

114.4 

112.1 

96.1 

83.5 

76.6 

74.3 

84.6 

118.2 

145.5 

178.1 

194.1 

158.2 


911.9625 
12.5888 
12.4563 
12.2917 
12.0000 
11.7088 
11.1458 
11.1667 
11.0000 
11.7600 
18.6208 
16.6000 
15.0000 
15.8888 
16.7917 


tive 

price  per, 

price. 
100.0 

barrel. 

90.8832  ! 

105.2 

.9792 

104.1 

.9125 

102.8 

.9292 

100.8 

.9292 

97.9 

.8479 

98.2 

.7818 

98.8 

.6988 

92.0 

.7188 

96.2 

.7417 

118.0 

.7979 

187.9 

.6883 

125.4 

.7742 

182.4 

.80M 

140.4 

.7875 

R(>la- 
tivu 


100.0 

117.5 

109.5 

111.5 

11L5 

101.8 

98.8 

88.8 

86.8 

80.0 

95.8 

82.0 

98.9 

95.7 

91.5 


fl^uti'  pmld.       ^A  rtrmmt  tm  Um  period  Jal^,  1894.  to  December,  1899.     <  Aveng*  for  189S-1899L 


«No  quoUtUm  for  year. 


f  kmectt  for  U05-li98L 


COUBSE   OF    WHOLESALE    PBICES,  1890   TO   1903. 
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Tabli  IV.— base  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIFS,  1890  TO 
1903— Gontinaed. 

[For  A  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles  tee  Table  I.] 


Year. 


ATen«e.l800-189» 
U0O 

im 

1M2 

MIt 

UN 

1815 

1886 

1887 

188B 

1888 

190O 

1801 

1802 

1806 


Lumber  and  building  materials. 


Linseed  oil: 
raw. 


Average 

price  per 

gallon. 


80. 


4635 
615K 

4083 
4633 
5242 
bM2 
3683 
S275 
3925 
4267 
6292 
6350 
6933 
4167 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Maple:  hard. 


Average 

price  per 

M  feet. 


100.0 

135.8 

106.8 

90.0 

102.2 

115.6 

115.6 

81.2 

T2.2 

86.5 

94.1 

138.7 

140.0 

130.8 

91.9 


826.6042 
26.5000 
26.6000 
;  26.6000 
I  26.5000 
26.6000 
26.5000 
26  5000 
26.6000 
26.6000 
26.M17 
27.5000 
26.7083 
28.5838 
31.6667 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Oak:  white, 
plain. 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.1 
103.8 
100.8 
107.8 
119.5 


Average 

price  per 

M  feet. 

1837.4292 
37.8750 
38.0000 
38.4583 
38.7600 
37.2500 
:%.2S00 
36.2500 
36.2500 
36.2500 
38.9583 
40.8333 
36.7708 
40.8750 
44.8333 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


I 


Oak:  white, 
quartered. 

Average  Rcla 
price  per  tive 
M  feet,    price 


Oxide  of  zinc. 


100.0 

101.2 

101.5 

102.7 

103.5 

99.5 

96.8 

96.8 

90 

96 

104 

109 

98.2 

109.2 

119.8 


853.6771 
51.4583 
53.5833 
53.0U00 
53.0000 
51. 1250 
53.2500 
54.5000 
53.8333 
52.5000 
r>0.6a08 
64.4683 
59.1667 
63.0833 
74.7917 


Average 

pri<!e  per 

|M)Uiid. 

80.  (MOO 
.0125 
.0419 
.0426 
.0413 
.0373 
.0350 
.0888 
.0377 
.0396 
.0438 
.0451 
.0438 
.0140 
.0463 


ReU- 

tive 

price. 


100.0 

106.3 

101.8 

106.6 

10S.8 

98.8 

87.6 

96.8 

M.S 

98.0 

108.6 

112.R 

109.5 

110.0 

115.8 


Ye«. 


Lumber  and  building  materials. 


Pine:  white, 

boardH,  No.  2 

bani. 


'    Pine:  white,    ' 
.lx)Hrd.H,  upi>er8.' 


I*ine:  yellow. 


Plate  ela.^: 
Iiollshea,  3to5 

Hf|.  ft. 


Plate  Klam: 

polishinr  5  to  10 

sq.  It. 


Average 

price  p«'r 

M  feet. 


AveTage.1890-1899..  817. 


1890 

1891. 

1882 

1888 

1884 

1866 

1896 

1887 

1896 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1908 

1906 


16 
17. 
17. 
1«. 
18. 
17. 
16. 
15. 
15. 
18. 
21. 
20. 
23. 
24. 


1104 
7917 
UiUU 

i\r>s 

<1250 

iri«;7 
2:»oo 

5000 
8333 
!MK) 
2917 
50UU 
8750 
5(K)0 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

98.1 

99.4 

100.2 

108. 9 

1U6.2 

lUO.M 

96.4 

92.5 

90.6 

lUfV 

125 

122 

137 


Average 

price  per 

M  feet. 


1IU.3 


616.5512 
44.083:) 
45.0000 
46.0117 
48.5000 
46. 4167 
46.0UU0 
46.6250 

46.  xm 

46.0833 
50.  45k:{ 
57. 500(» 
60.4167 
71. 83:w 
80.00(N) 


Rela-  Average .  Rela-  'Average .  Rela-  'Avemge 


tlve    price  per 


price.    M  feet,    price. 


100.0 

91.7 

96.7 

98.9 

101.2 

99.7 

98.8 

100.2 

99.5 

99.0 

108.4 

12:).  5 

129.  M 

160.7 

171.  H 


818.4646 
20. 7500 

.  IU.9583 
18.5000 
18.5000 
18.5000 
16.9167 
16. 4167 
16.  1375 
lK.ti250 
21).  0417 
20.7083 
19.  WaVJ 
21.0000 
21.0000 


tive    price  per 


100.0 

112.4 

108.1 

100.2 

100.2 

100.2 

91.6 

88.9 

89.0 

100.9 

108.5 

112.2 

106.5 

ii:j.7 
ii:j.7 


w).  ft. 


80.3630 
.5300 
.5200 
.4200 
.4200 
.3300 
.3000 
.3100 
.2000 
.2700 
.30(K} 
.»00 
.32U) 
.2575 
.2625 


tive 
price. 

100.0 

146.0 

143.3 

115. 7 

115.7 

90.9 

82.6 

93.7 

55.1 

74.4 

82.6 

93.7 

88.2 

70.9 

72.3 


Average 

Rela- 

priceper 
«q.  ft 

tive 
price. 

80.5190 

100.0 

.7000 

131.9 

.6900 

132.9 

.5600 

106.0 

.6600 

106.0 

.4600 

86.7 

.4800 

92.6 

.5400 

104.0 

.3200 

61.7 

.4300 

82.9 

.4800 

92.6 

.5400 

104.0 

.4900 

94.4 

.4118 

79.2 

.4313 

88.1 

LumlK^r  and  building  materials. 


Year. 


Poplur. 


I 


Putty 


lU'sin:  k<nm1, 
htruine<i. 


■  AveraKcl  Rela- 
pricf  ikt'    tlve 
.M  feet,    price. 


'.VviTiige    Kela-  .Vvcrage,  Rela- 
prii't'iKT    live    price  1K.T    tive 
IM>ui)(l.    price.    Imrrel.  j  price. 


Avenge,  1890-1899. 

I>«0 

1891 

1882 

1888 

1864 

1886 

1886 

1M7 

1888 

1W9 

1900 

1801 

1802 

1908 


831. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
3:). 
31. 
31. 
31. 
30. 
30. 
34. 
:)7. 
'M. 
12. 
49. 


34i67 
50U) 
5000 
6012 
62f>0 
7500 
0000 

0000 
0208 
6«75 

70s:) 

1012 
615« 


..  • 


100.0 

97.2 

97.2 

97.6 

107. 2 

101.2 

98.8 

9H.S 

97.  h 

95.6 

108. 5 

120. 2 

117.0 

i:m.2 

158.3 


80. 0158 
.0175 
.0175 
.0161 
.0160 
.01. ST 

.oii;> 

.0115 
.0115 
.011.'> 

.oiro* 

.OlW 
.Ol.'iO 
.  0192 
.0111 


100.0 

110.8 

110.8 

101.9 

101.3 

99.1 

91.  S 

91. H 

91 .  M 

91. « 

lot'i.:) 
121).  :i 

•M.  \) 

121.5 

8*.».  2 


81.4399 
l.:)814  ; 
1.4740  = 
1.8117 
1.2iil5  , 
1.2')10  I 
1.5«;i5 
1.  T15K 
1.6125 
I.120S 
1.31.V*  I 
1.6(rjl 
1.5:)U2 
1.6125 
2.2156 


100.0 

96.1 

102.4 

93.2 

87.6 

86.9 

108.1 

121.2 

112.0 

9K.7 

98.5 

111.3 

106.3 

112.0 

ir»3.9 


Shinglen: 
cyprcN". 


Shlnglcn:  white 
pine,  18  In. 


Averagej  Rela-  Average* 


price  jKjr    tive 
M.        iirice. 


82.8213 
3.3.'i00 
3.2500 
3.  l.'iOO 

:).oooo 

2.><XK) 
2.6500 
2. 5000 
2.3500 
2.5000 
2.66"r» 
2.  Ni'iOO 
2.8500 
2. 67tI8 
2.5667 


100.0 

118.7 

115.2 

111.7 

106.3 

99.2 

93.9 

88.6 

83.3 

88.6 

«>1. 1 

lOl.O 

101.0 

94.7 

91.0 


price  per 


83.7431 
:).8I17 
4.001K) 
3.9063 
3.8500 
:).76flO 
3.7000 
3. 6125 
:).5417 
3. 5r.21 
3.6792 
4.0000 
4.1M75 
a3..V*75 
'i3.6.'«l) 


Rt^la- 

tlve 

price. 

100.0 

102.6 

106.9 

101.4 

102.8 

100.2 

98.8 

96.6 

01.6 

94.9 

98.3 

106.9 

111.9 

1123.0 

•»  125.1 


•Shingles:  Michigan  wbitc  pine,  16  inches  long,  XXXX.    For  method  of  computing  relative  price 
241  and  242.    Average  price  for  1901 ,  83.2625. 
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Table  IV.— BASE    PRICES   (AVERAGE   FOR    1890-1899),   AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COAIMODmBS,  1890  TO 

1903— Continued. 

[For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  L] 


Year. 


Lumber  and  bulldinir  materials. 


Spmce. 


Average 
I  M  fcft 


AveraKv,189O-IK90. 

1890 

IWl 

1W2 

Ifm 

IKW 

iK»r) 

\fm 

1897 

1H98 

1899 

190() 

1901 

1902 

1908 


111. 
16. 
14. 
14. 
13. 
12. 
14. 
11. 
14. 
IS. 
Ift. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
19. 


,1189 
2917 
'2\M 
a>42 
7708 
7083 
2500 
2S00 
0000 
7fi00 

:mti 

3750 
0000 
'2M0 
1876 


Tar. 


Rola-  Average 

live    price  per 

price,    barrel. 


,0 

6 

.3 


lOtl.O 

lis..** 

99.1 
103.5 

96. 

88. 

Vv. 

99.3 

97.6 

95.8 
107.3 
121.1 
125.4 
KM.  2 
133.7 


!  $1.2048 
1.4750 
1.6833 
1.3000 
1.0468 
1.0917 
1. 1417 
1.0125 
1.0M2 
1.0979 
1.2458 
1.S625 
1.2817 
1.8260 
1.6792 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

122.4 

131.4 

107.9 

86.8 

90.6 

9i.S 

84.0 

87.5 

91.1 

103.4 

113.1 

106.4 

110.0 

189.4 


Turpentine: 
spmts  of. 


Aycrage 

price  per 

gallon. 


10.8343 
.4080 
.3796 
.3227 
.3002 
.2962 
.2923 
.2748 
.2924 
.3221 
.4681 
.4771 
.8729 
.4740 
.6716 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

122.0 

118.6 

96.6 

89.8 

87.7 

87.4 

82.1 

87.6 

96.4 

137.0 

142.7 

111.6 

141.8 

171.0 


Window  glass: 
American,  sin- 
gle, firsts,  6x8 
to  10x16  inch. 


Window  glass: 
Amerioan,  sin- 
gle, thirds,  6x8 
tolOxlMnch. 


Avenge 
price  per 
608q.ft 


$2.1614 
2.2283 
2.2126 
1.9935 
2.1876 
1.9918 
1.6968 
1.8021 
2.1966 
2.6482 
2.7061 
2.6090 
4.1282 
8.2187 
2.6400 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

106.6 

102.8 

92.7 

99.4 

92.6 

74.8 

83.8 

102.2 

122.9 

125.9 

126.6 

191.9 

149.6 

122.7 


Ayevage 
prioeper 


$1.8190 
1.7868 
1.7700 
1.6M8 
1.7100 
1.6326 
1.8919 
1.6000 
1.9680 
2.8428 
2.8966 
2.8191 
8.2828 
2.6649 
2.1600 


Rela- 
tive 


14)0.0 

66.2 

67.8 

67.7 

64.0 

69.8 

76.S 

68.0 

107.9 

188.6 

181.9 

127.6 

180.4 

141.0 

118.7 


Year. 


A  veraKC  1890-1 8W. . 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

IHlHi 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 


Drugs  and  chemicals. 

Alcohol:  grain,  94 

Alcohol:  wood,  re- 

Alum: 

lump. 

Brimstone:  crude. 

pcrc< 

?nt. 

Relative 
price. 

100.0 

fined,  96  per  cent 

seconds. 

Average 

price  iH*r 

gallon. 

Average 

price  per 

gallon. 

Relative 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

pooiid. 

Relative 
price. 

Avenge 

price  per 

ton. 

Relative 
price. 

$2.2405 

$0.9639 

100.0 

$0.0167 

100.0 

$20.6966 

liO.C 

2.0717 

92.6 

1.1376 

119.2 

.0182 

109.0 

21.1466 

1A2.2 

2.2150 

96.9 

1.1598 

121.6 

.0168 

91.6 

28.6012 

U6.S 

2, 1417 

95.6 

1.2973 

136.0 

.0160 

96.8 

24.1466 

U6.7 

2.180S 

97.3 

1.2917 

136.4 

.0174 

104.2 

18.7292 

90.6 

2. 1521 

96.1 

.7198 

75.6 

.0169 

101.2 

16.6688 

60.1 

2.3292 

104.0 

.8667 

90.9 

.0160 

96.8 

16.6280 

76.6 

2.3008 

102.7 

.8600 

8».l 

.0164 

96.2 

17.9688 

66.8 

2.2767 

101.6 

.6958 

72.9 

.0166 

99.4 

20.1260 

97.2 

2.3250 

103.8 

.7500 

78.6 

.0166 

96.8 

22.9167 

110.7 

2.4117 

107.6 

.7708 

80.8 

.0168 

100.6 

21.1260 

102.1 

2.3867 

106.5 

.8000 

83.9 

.0175 

104.8 

21.1468 

10L2 

2.4583 

109.7 

.6126 

64.2 

.0176 

104.8 

22.0000 

106.8 

2.4067 

107.4 

.6417 

67.3 

.0176 

104.8 

23.4876 

118.2 

2.3968 

106.9 

.5917 

62.0 

.0178 

103.6 

107.9 

Year. 


;  <ily<t'rin:  n»flnr«i. 


t 

I  Avoragt'    k.-lntiv.. 
I  prlt-^MH-r  »*;X 


A  wraKt*.  1  *<w»- 1  ^^W . .  ■ 
1890 

1891 

IfVi 

1^90 

l.s!M 

iNSf. 

l^« 

1><97 

1N98 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

lOM 


$U. 


i:ftw 

1(«).0 

1767 

VA\. :« 

isas 

1U9.9 

i»9i; 

99.  s 

l»4ii 

96.  J 

1191 

85.3 

I21M 

86.1 

1671 

119.4 

13UH 

93.5 

123K 

88.5 

1829 

1        95.0 

1616 

108.3 

1601 

107.6 

1444 

106.2 

1446 

106.4 

Dnigs  and  chemicals. 

Miirlatfr  arid:  20°. 

Opium:  natural, 
incases. 

Quinine:  American. 

Average 

price  per 

|iound. 

Relative 
prlw. 

Average 

price  per 

|tound. 

Relative 
price. 

price  per 
ounce. 

Bejstttye 

pvioo. 

$ii.01(M 

100.0 

ri.8602 

100.0 

$0.9460 

M0.0 

.01(M 

100.0          2.6206 

111.0 

.8276 

W.1 

.0098 

94.2           1.9438 

82.4 

2006 

162.0 

.0121 

116.3  i        1.6706 

70.8 

2168 

66.7 

.0101  j        97.1  i        2.3917 

101.8 

2160 

87.4 

.UIHS          HI.6          2.28M 

96.8 

9621 

166.6 

.QLWa          79.8  !        1.6413 

78.0 

2806 

lALO 

.107:»          72.1  ,        2.0917 

86.6 

2406 

§7.6 

.0109         104.8  :        2.8417 

90.2 

1829 

74.6 

.0128         123.1  ■        3.8417 

141.6 

2146 

87.1 

.0135        129.8  '        3.0729 

180.2 

2975 

U6l9 

.0135         129.8  i        8.2000 

186.6 

,8896 

ULl 

.0150         144.2          8.2292 

186.8 

,800 

06.0 

.0168        161.5          2.6818 

190.0 

,wm 

lOlT 

.0160        158.8          8.0618 

liO.6 

I6M 

OOUBSE   OF    WHOLESALE   PBI0E8,  1890  TO   1903. 
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Table  IV.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1903— Continaed. 

[For  a  more  detailed  deMulption  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Year. 


Avenge,  1890-1899.. 

1880 

1891 

1882 

1808 

18M 

1885 

1896 

1887 

1886 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1906 


Drugs  and  chem- 
icals. 


Sulphuric  acid  :66<^. 


Average 

price  per 

pound. 


90.0089 
.0088 
.0081 
.0095 
.0085 
.0073 
.0070 
.0070 
.0095 
.0118 
.0120 
.0120 
.0125 
.0180 
.0127 


Relative 
price. 


100.0 

98.9 

91.0 

106.7 

95.5 

82.0 

78.7 

78.7 

106.7 

127.0 

134.8 

134.8 

140.4 

146.1 

142.7 


House  furnishing  goods. 


Earthenware: 

plates,  cream- 

colored. 

Avenge 

price  per 

doaen. 

RelaUve 
price. 

80.4136 

100.0 

.4465 

108.0 

.4367 

105.6 

.4230 

102.3 

.4230 

102.3 

.4177 

101.0 

.3913 

94.6 

.3807 

92.0 

.3807 

92.0 

.4153 

100.4 

.4208 

101.7 

.4410 

106.6 

.4655 

112.5 

.4655 

112.5 

.4775 

115.4 

Earthenware:      1 

plates, 

white 

granite. 

Avenge 

Relative 

price  per 
dozen. 

price. 

80.4479 

100.0 

.4888 

109.1 

.4786 

106.9 

.4644 

108.7 

.4644 

108.7 

.4566 

101.9 

.4162 

92.9 

.8991 

89.1 

.3991 

89.1 

.4515 

100.8 

.4607 

102.9 

.4841 

108.1 

.6096 

118.8 

.6096 

113.8 

.4988 

111.4 

Earthenware: 

teacups  and  saucen, 

white  granite. 


Average 
price  per 

gross  (6 
dosencups 
and6doten 

saooera). 


83.4292 
8.7600 
3.6817 
3.5720 
8.5720 
8.6260 
3.2874 
8.0907 
8.0907 
8.3596 
3.4026 
8.5750 
3.7682 
8.7682 
8.6882 


Relative 
price. 


100.0 

109.6 

107.4 

104.2 

104.2 

102.8 

94.4 

90.1 

90.1 

98.0 

90.2 

104.8 

109.7 

109.7 

107.4 


Year. 




ATen«e,  1890-1899 

1880 

1891 

1892 

1883 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 


House  furnishing  goods. 


Furniture:  bed- 
room sets,  ash. 


Furniture:  chairs, 
bedroom,  maple. 


Average  'Relative   Average 
price  per  '^^rf"       P'J*'®  ^^^' 
B^.t.  P"*^*-       dozen. 


$10,555 

12.000 

12.00U 

12.000 

ll.UOO 

11.000 

9.9fi0 

H.750 

8.750 

lO.OOU 

10.100 

11.250 

ll.a'iO 

11.750 

12.167 


100.0 

113.7 

113.7 

113.7 

1(M.2 

lot.  2 

M.3 

82.9 

82.9 

94.7 

95.7 

106.6 

ior».6 

111.3 
115.3 


86.195 
7.000 
7.000 
6.850 
6.850 
6.000 
C.0OO 
6.000 
5.000 
5.125 
6.125 
8.000 
7.000 
7.333 
7.917 


Relative 
price. 


100.0 

113.0 

113.0 

110.6 

110.6 

96.9 

96.9 

96.9 

80.7 

82.7 

98.9 

129.1 

113.0 

118.4 

127.8 


Furniture 

:  chairs. 

kitchen. 

Avenge 

Relative 

price  per 
dozen. 

price. 

88.8256 

100.0 

4.2000 

109.8 

4.2000 

109.8 

4.2500 

111.1 

4.2500 

111.1 

3.6000 

91.5 

3.6000 

91.5 

3.5000 

91.5 

3.5000 

91.5 

3.3130 

86.6 

4.(M20 

106.7 

5.2080 

186.1 

4.7500 

124.2 

4.9167 

128.5 

5.0000 

180.7 

Furniture:  tables, 
kitchen. 


Avenge 

price  per 

dozen. 


814.436 
16.000 
16.000 
15.000 
15.000 
14.250 
14.250 
18.800 
18.800 
18.800 
14.460 
16.600 
15.600 
15.600 
15.600 


Relative 
price. 


100.0 

108.9 

108.9 

108.9 

103.9 

98.7 

98.7 

96.6 

96.6 

96.6 

100.1 

108.1 

108.1 

108.1 

108.1 


Hnu8e  furnishing  goods. 

Y«*r. 

Qlassware: 
nappies,  4-inch. 

Glassware: 
pitchers,  4-gaIlon, 
common. 

Qlassware: 

tumblers,  f-plnt, 

common. 

Table  catlerf :  carr- 
en,  stag  handles. 

Average 

price  per 

dozen. 

Relative 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

dozen. 

Relative 
price. 

100.0 

106.4 

106.4 

106.4 

106.4 

106.4 

106.4 

106.4 

86.1 

86.1 

86.1 

86.1 

110.6 

iia6 

110.6 

Average 

price  per 

dozen. 

Relative 
price. 

100.0 

101.4 

112.7 

107.0 

107.0 

107.0 

104.2 

101.4 

96.8 

90.1 

78.2 

101.4 

101.4 

lOi.2 

Avenge 

price  per 

pair. 

ReUtive 
price. 

Average.  1M90-1899. . 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1888 

80.112 
.120 
.120 
.120 
.120 
.120 
.120 
.100 
.100 
.100 
.100 
.100 
.140 
.140 
.140 

100.0 

107.1 

107.1 

107.1 

107.1 

107.1 

107.1 

89.3 

89.3 

89.3 

89.3 

89.3 

126.0 

126.0 

126.0 

$1,175 
1.250 
1.250 
1.250 
1.250 
1.250 
1.250 
1.260 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.800 
1.800 
1.800 

80.1775 
.1800 
.2000 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1850 
.1800 
.1700 
.1600 
.1800 
.1800 
.1800 
.1860 

80.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.96 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.76 
.76 
.75 
.75 
.76 
.1^ 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
118.8 

1894 

100.0 

1886 

100.0 

1886 

100.0 

1887 

98.8 

\m% .          

98.8 

1898 

98.8 

1990                

98.8 

1981 

98.8 

1962 .          

I           5^.% 

1988               

,Vm  \       Vk.h 

V              .TlkX          5^5 

\ 

\ 

\ 
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Table  IV.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1903— Continued. 

[For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Year. 


Average.  189Q-1«99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1890 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 


HouMi  furnishing  goods. 


Table  cutlery: 
knives  and  forkH, 
cocobolo  handles. 


Average 

price  per 

gross. 


16.06 
7.75 
7.75 
6.85 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.00 
5.50 
5.75 
5.75 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 


Relative 
price. 


100.0 

127.9 

127.9 

113.0 

90.8 

90.8 

90.8 

90.8 

82.5 

90.8 

M.9 

94.9 

107.3 

107.3 

107.3 


Wooden 

ware: 

{tiiils,  oak-grained. 

Average 

price  per 

dozen. 

Relative 
price. 

11.2988 

100.0 

1.5917 

122.6 

1.4500 

111.6 

1.3500 

103.9 

1.3125 

101.1 

1.2583 

96.9 

1.1208 

86.3 

1.2625 

97.2 

1.2417 

95.6 

1.1333 

87.3 

1.2667 

97.5 

1.4917 

114.9 

1.5500 

119.8 

1.5500 

119.3 

1.5875 

122.2 

Wooden  ware: 
tubs,  oak-grained. 


Average 
price  per 
nest  of  8. 


$1.8471 
1.6500 
1.5667 
1.4000 
1.8083 
1.2875 
1.2500 
1.2500 
1.2500 
1.2500 
1.2583 
1.4417 
1.4500 
1.4500 
1.4500 


Relative 
price. 


100.0 

122.5 

116.8 

103.9 

97.1 

95.6 

92.8 

92.8 

92.8 

92.8 

93.4 

107.0 

107.6 

107.6 

107.6 


Miscellaneous. 


Cotton-seed  menl. 


Average 

price  per 

ton  of  2.0001 

pounds. 


S21.9G25 
23.3750 
25.2063 
23.6066 
25.7042 
22.5583 
18.9126 
19.9875 
20.4375 
19.0000 
20.7968 
25.5458 
25.0206 
27.1333 
26.7063 


Relative 
price. 


100.0 

106.4 

114.8 

107.9 

117.0 

102.7 

86.1 

90.8 

98.1 

86.5 

94.7 

116.8 

118.9 

128.5 

121.6 


Year. 


Miscellaneous. 


€k)tton-Heed  oil: 

summer  yellow, 

prime. 


Average 

price  per 

gallon. 


Relative 
price. 


.Weragi'.  1890-1H99. 

1890 1 

1891 

1892 j 

1893 ! 

1894 i 

1895 ! 

IKOCJ 

1897 1 

1898 

1891) I 

1900 i 

1901 i 

1902 = 

1903 


10.3044 

100.0 

.8446 

118.2 

.3567 

117.2 

.3088 

101.4 

.4550 

149.5 

.3238 

106.4 

.2?21 

89.4 

.2513 

82.6 

.2365 

77.7 

.2288 

76.2 

.2663 

87.5 

.3566 

116.8 

.3571 

117.3 

.4067 

138.6 

.3977 

130.7 

Jute: 

raw. 

Average 

Relative 

price  per 
pound. 

price. 
100.0 

80.0359 

.0888 

108.1 

.0871 

103.3 

.0475 

132.3 

.0346 

96.4 

.0345 

96.1 

.0279 

77.7 

.0319 

88.9 

.0373 

108.9 

.0332 

92.5 

.0365 

101.7 

.0435 

121.2 

.0100 

111.4 

.0438 

122.0 

.0164 

129.2 

Malt:  Western 
made. 


Average 

price  per 

bushel. 


fO.7029 
.7500 
.9271 
.8015 
.7750 
.7446 
.6854 
.5629 
.5438 
.6103 
.6221 
.6538 
.7450 
.7925 
.7246 


Relative 
price. 

100.0 

106.7 

131.9 

114.0 

110.3 

105.9 

97.5 

80.1 

77.4 

87.7 

88.5 

93.0 

106.0 

112.7 

103.1 


Paper:  news. 


Average 

price  per 

pound. 


fO.0299 
.0382 
.0340 
.0840 
.0818 
.0828 
.0806 
.0276 
.0271 
.0219 
.0809 
.0261 
.0226 
.0242 
.0258 


Relative 
price. 


100.0 

127.6 

118.7 

118.7 

106.4 

106.0 

108.0 

92.0 

90.6 

7S.2 

69.9 

94.0 

75i6 

80.9 

64.6 


Yi*ar. 


Miscellaneous. 


I'apt'r:  wrapping, 
manila. 


Average.  lMyu-lK99. 

1890 1 

1891 ! 

1892 ' 

1893 ' 

1894 

1895 ■ 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 


Average 

pri<'e  per 

pound. 

80.0553 
.0575 
.0575 
.055k 
.0579 
.05M 
.0586 
.0588 
.0588 
.0159 
.0488 
.0480 
.0602 
.0497 
.0606 


Rt'lntive 
I»rice. 


lUO.O 

101. 0 

101.0 

100.9 

101.7 

105.6 

106.0 

106.3 

106.3 

83.0 

79.2 

66.8 

90.8 

89.9 

95.1 


Proof  spirits. 


Average 
price  per 
gallon. 

11. 1499 
1.0533 
1.1052 
1.0757 
1.0713 
1. 1326 
1.2109 
1.2081 
1.1880 
1.2220 
1.2421 
1.2460 
1.2661 
1.8188 
1.2609 


Relative 
price. 


100.0 

91.6 

96.1 

98.5 

93.2 

98.5 

105.8 

104.6 

102.9 

106.3 

108.0 

106.4 

111.8 

114.8 

111.4 


Rope:  manila, 

1-inch. 

Average 

price  p«?r 

pound. 

Relative 

price. 

10.0934 

100.0 

.1494 

160.0 

.1088 

111.1 

.1148 

122.9 

.0919 

98.4 

.0770 

82.4 

.0735 

78  7 

.0664 

71.1 

.0631 

67.6 

.0642 

90.1 

.1094 

117.1 

.1320 

141.3 

.1092 

116.9 

.1846 

144.8 

n.l]4C 

al22.7 

Rubber:  Para 
Island. 


Average 

price  per 

pound. 


•0.6007 
.6879 
.7906 
.6768 
.7167 
.6744 
.7426 
.8000 
.  84rra 
.9271 
.9954 
.9617 
.6496 
.7278 
.9064 


Relative 
price. 


100.0 

104.6 

96.8 

84.5 

89.5 

84.2 

S8.7 

99.9 

106l6 

It&S 

134.8 

128.8 

188.1 

9QL8 

118.1 


« /cinch. 
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Tabu  IT.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899),  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1903--Coiiclnded. 

[For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Year. 


18W 

imi 


MM 
18B6 


1900 

1901 
1902 


MlsccUaneouB. 


Soap:  castfle,  mo^ 

tied,  pure. 

Avera^ 

price  per 

pound. 

Relative 
price. 

•0.0669 

100.0 

.0594 

104.4 

.0621 

109.1 

.0624 

109.7 

.0616 

108.1 

.0688 

103.3 

.0507 

89.1 

.0602 

88.2 

.0581 

93.3 

.0650 

96.7 

.0558 

98.1 

.0613 

107.7 

.0655 

115.1 

.0663 

116.5 

.0658 

ii.^e 

1 

Starch:  laundry. 


Average 

price  per 

pound. 


Relative 
price. 


SO.  0348 
.0371 
.0426 
.0373 
.0366 
.0366 
.0363 
.0810 
.0300 
.0300 
.0300 
.0340 
.0363 
.0454 
.0431 


100. 0 
106.6 
122.4 
107.2 
ia5.2 
ia5.2 
104.3 
89.1 
86.2 


8<i. 

86. 

97. 
104. 
130. 


123.9 


Tobacco 

:  plug. 

Horseshoe. 

Average 

Relative 

price  per 
pound. 

price. 

$0.3962 

100.0 

.4060 

102.2 

.4008 

101.2 

.3725 

94.0 

.3967 

100.1 

.4000 

iOl.O 

.4000 

101.0 

.3808 

96.1 

.3768 

94.9 

.4133 

1(M.3 

.4175 

105.4 

.4433 

111.9 

.4658 

117.6 

.4W2 

114.6 

.4500 

113.6 

Tobacco:  smoking. 

granulated, Seal  of 

N.C. 


Average 

price  per 

pound. 


to.  6000 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 
.6300 
.5600 
.6600 
.6600 
.6592 
.5700 


Relative 
price. 


100.0 

98.2 

96.2 

96.2 

96.2 

96.2 

96.2 

96.2 

96.2 

104.1 

110.0 

110.0 

110.0 

109.9 

112.0 


Table  V.— RELATIVK  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1903. 
[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.    For  a  more  detaile<l  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Year. 


Fann  pniducts. 


Cotton: 
upland, 
mid- 
dling. 


MO.. 
1891.. 
18».. 
1803.. 
1894.. 
1803.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1896.. 
1899.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903.. 


142.9 

110.8 

99.0 

107.2 

90.2 

94.0 

102.0 

92.2 

76.9 

84.7 

128.8 

111.1 

115. 1 

144.7 


(}rain. 


Flax- 
seed:    Barley; 
No.  1.   !      by 

isample. 


Com: 
caj*h. 


125.5 

97.1 

91.4 

97.7 

121.6 

111.8 

72.9 

78.1 

99.8 

104.0 

145.7 

145.8 

135.0 

94.1 




—  — 

111.6 

103.8 

134.5 

151.0 

112.2 

118.3 

108.3 

104.2 

113.2 

113.7 

94.8 

KM.O 

65.7 

67.8 

71.2 

66.9 

95.9 

82.6 

97.6 

87.6 

106.2 

100.2 

129.8 

130.6 

139.4 

156.9 

121.2 

121. 1 

()ttt«: 
oatih. 


115.6 

144.1 

113.2 

105.2 

115.7 

88.3 

67.0 

67.9 

91.9 

91.2 

84.5 

118.3 

147.3 

131.7 


Ryo: 
No.  2, 
cajih. 


103.0 

157.6 

127.7 

92.6 

88.1 

91.2 

66.5 

74.9 

93.8 

104.4 

97.9 

100.8 

102.5 

97.5 


Wheat: 

contract 

grades, 

cash. 


118.9 

128.1 

104.9 

90.1 

74.4 

79.9 

85.4 

105.8 

117.8 

94.7 

98.7 

96.7 

98.7 

105.1 


Aver- 
age. 


110.6 

143.1 

115.8 

99.1 

101.0 

91.6 

70.5 

77.3 

96.4 

95.1 

96.6 

115.0 

129.0 

115.3 


Hides: 

Hay: 
timo- 
thy. 
No.  1. 

green, 
salted. 

Hops: 
New 

packers, 

York 

heavy 

State, 

native 

choice. 

steers. 

96.8 

99.6 

148.0 

117.8 

101.6 

149.1 

113.5 

92.8 

141.4 

107.4 

79.9 

128.2 

99.9 

68.4 

b6.6 

109.1 

109.7 

68.1 

99.0 

86.6 

49.6 

80.9 

106.3 

06.6 

79.9 

122.8 

91.6 

96.6 

181.8 

8B.8 

110.9 

127.4 

88.7 

128.0 

182.0 

97.1 

120.9 

142.8 

184.1 

119.2 

124.8 

169.6 

Farm  products. 


Yi-ar. 


1 

Cattle. 

steers. 

Ste«»rs, 

! 
Aver- 

choice 

»fo<Ml  to 

to  extra. 

i-holce. 
87.4 

age. 

1 

91.5 

sy.5 

11U.6 

107.7 

109.2 

95.7 

95.0 

95.4 

103.8 

102.2 

108.0 

97.0 

95.6 

9(;.3 

106.1 

104.2 

103.7 

86.4 

90.2 

88.8 

96.2 

100.8 

99.6 

101.1 

108.2 

102.2 

112.6 

118.7 

118.2 

108.7 

118.9 

111.8 

116.1 

118.1 

116.6 

140.4 

186.5 

139.5 

104.7 

106.9 

106.8 

Heavy 


89.6 

100.2 

116.M 

148.4 

112.7 

97.0 

76.1 

81.4 

86.2 

91.5 

116.2 

185.0 

168.0 

137.8 


Live  stock. 
Hogs. 

— 

Light. 

Aver- 
age. 

Native. 

Sheep. 


West- 
ern. 


Aver- 
age. 


-\ver- 
age. 


88.8 

K9.2 

120.5 

118.0 

119.3 

99.8 

98.2 

99.2 

120.0 

115.6 

117.H 

108.7 

114.6 

115.7 

127.2 

123.2 

1-25.2 

112. 1 

148.7 

148.6 

108. 2 

104.3 

108.8 

118.4 

111.6 

112.2 

71.7 

75.4 

73.6 

94.0 

96.2 

96.6 

78.5 

78.3 

78.4 

92.9 

80.6 

78.3 

78.0 

79.4 

78.7 

81.8 

84.2 

82.8 

98.1 

96.3 

94.2 

92.2 

85.0 

85.6 

104.4 

105.8 

104.9 

97.6 

■ 

92.1 

91.8 

106.8 

106.2 

104.8 

108.1 

115.7 

116.5 

109.7 

114.8 

112.0 

112.9 

188.9 

184.6 

89.2 

94.7 

92.0 

114.8 

162.4 

166. 2 

100.6 

106.7 

106.2 

in.« 

\ 

137.0 

187.2 

«.T 

\     «^.Q 

\    %^.\ 

\  \Y^^ 

Aver- 

farm 
prod- 
ucts. 


110.0 

121.5 

111.7 

107.9 

96.9 

96.8 

98.8 

86.2 

96.1 

100.0 

109.6 

116.9 

l«k6 
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Table  V.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1903-Oontiinied. 

[Average  price  for  189(>-1899=b100.    For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  L] 


Food,  etc 

Bread. 

Crackers. 

Loaf. 

Year. 

Beans: 

medium, 

choice. 

Waahing- 

Home- 
made (N. 
Y.  mar- 
ket). 

Vienna 

Average. 

Boston  X. 

Soda. 

Average. 

ton  mar- 

(N.Y. 

Average. 

ket 

market). 

1890.... 

121.5 

101.0 

111.4 

107.7 

100.5 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

106.6 

1091.... 

134.9 

104.0 

111.4 

107.7 

100.5 

101.0 

101.0 

100.  C 

108.6 

1892.... 

112.0 

102.2 

106.3 

104.3 

100.5 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

102.2 

1808.... 

119.2 

96.6 

104.5 

100.6 

100.5 

101.0 

lOLO 

100.8 

100.7 

1894.... 

U0.6 

96.6 

101.0 

98.8 

105.5 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

lOOiO 

1895.... 

107.2 

97.2 

94.0 

95.6 

94.2 

101.0 

101.0 

98.7 

97.5 

1896.... 

70.8 

96.6 

91.6 

94.1 

102.5 

90.4 

90.4 

94.4 

94.8 

1897.... 

82.6 

88.0 

82.5 

85.8 

100.5 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

94.6 

1898.... 

74.7 

108.9 

105.6 

107.3 

100.5 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

106.4 

1899.... 

87.0 

105.9 

92.3 

99.1 

100.5 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

100.1 

1900.... 

125.6 

111.4 

94.0 

102.7 

100.5 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

10L6 

1901.... 

131.3 

118.9 

97.5 

108.2 

100.5 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

106.8 

1902.... 

115.0 

118.9 

97.5 

108.2 

100.5 

101.0 

101. 0 

100.8 

108.8 

1908.... 

185.5 

112.6 

90.0 

101.8 

100.5 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

lOLO 

Food,  etc. 


? 


Butter. 


Year. 


Cream- 
ery, 
Elgin 

(Elgin 

mar- 
ket). 


1890.. 
1891.. 
1892.. 
1898.. 
1894.. 
1895.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 
1899.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1906.. 


103.1 

115.3 

116.5 

118.9 

101.1 

95.1 

82.6 

84.7 

86.9 

95.6 

100.4 

97.4 

111.2 

106.1 


Cream 
ery, 
extra 
(New 
York 
mar- 
ket). 


101.5 

115.3 

116.5 

120.5 

102.1 

95.3 

82.1 

84.5 

87.2 

94.8 

100.1 

96.5 

110.6 

104.7 


Eteiry, 

New 

York 

State. 


96.5 

117.6 

116.1 

124.6 

108.3 

98.0 

82.3 

83.2 

86.4 

97.1 

104.5 

99.2 

114.5 

106.2 


Aver- 
age. 


100.4 

116.1 

116.4 

121.8 

102.2 

94.5 

82.3 

84.1 

86.8 

95.8 

101.7 

97.7 

112.1 

105.7 


Cheese: 
New 
York 

State, 
full 

cream. 


97.1 

102.4 

107.2 

109.0 

107.4 

94.1 

92.0 

98.1 

83.3 

108.9 

114.3 

102.4 

114.1 

128.3 


Coilee: 

Rio 

No.  7. 


136.6 

127.3 

108.9 

131.2 

126.0 

121.2 

93.9 

60.4 

48.2 

46.0 

62.6 

49.2 

44.6 

42.6 


new- 
laid, 
fancy, 
near 
by. 


99.1 

110.0 

110.4 

114.5 

93.5 

102.0 

88.7 

87.5 

92.6 

101.6 

100.7 

106.7 

122.7 

123.2 


Fish. 


Cod, 

bank, 
large. 


101.7 

120.5 

126.3 

114.2 

106.7 

98.9 

75.4 

80.9 

83.6 

92.0 

94.9 

107.2 

91.2 

105.0 


Her- 

ring. 

shore. 

round. 


93.3 

124.6 

77.8 

101.0 

89.9 

83.6 

88.8 

96.3 

111.4 

133.2 

134.6 

131.9 

129.9 

151.7 


Mack 
erel, 
salt, 
large 
No.  Ss. 


129.2 

108.4 
92.0 
92.0 
78.2 

110.6 
98.5 
86.5 
96.7 

107.9 
98.3 
76.6 
97.3 

123.5 


Salmon, 
canned. 


111.4 

101.8 

100.7 

101.4 

96.7 

102.1 

106.2 

90.8 

86.0 

108.8 

120.2 

116.8 

109.6 

110.0 


Aver- 
age. 


106.9 

118.8 

99.2 

102.2 

92.9 

96.8 

92.0 

86.6 

94.4 

106.2 

112.0 

106.0 

107.0 

122.6 


Year. 


1890.. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

1884. 

1895.. 

1896. 

1817. 


1800. 
1901. 


'm  m  m  mm 

"7 


Food,  etc. 

• 

Flour. 

Fnilt. 

Buck- 
wheat. 

101.0 

Rye. 
101.4 

Spring 
patents. 

Wheat. 

Winter 
straights. 

121.0 

Average. 

Average. 

111.8 

Apples. 

Evap- 
orated, 
choice. 

Sun-dried. 

Southern, 

sliced. 

Averse^. 

120.7 

120.9 

131.1 

184.0 

1811 

125.7 

148.3 

123.5 

127.6 

125.6 

131.3 

129.9 

160.2 

146.1 

92.1 

121.1 

101.1 

107.2 

104.2 

10^.4 

8L2 

82.1 

8L7 

121.9 

98.0 

96.2 

85.4 

89.3 

98.4 

109.4 

96.6 

104.0 

125.4 

88.8 

83.7 

71.5 

77.6 

91.1 

128.9 

122.6 

uei? 

86.2 

94.5 

M.H 

84.0 

84.4 

87.4 

80.0 

96.4 

86.7 

71.1 

80.9 

88.8 

94.1 

91.2 

88.6 

62.9 

60.6 

a.6 

75.4 

84.6 

106.8 

118.4 

110.1 

95.1 

65.5 

61.8 

86.7 

79.8 

92.9 

110.1 

107.8 

109.0 

97.7 

105.1 

77.8 

n.2 

118.4 

99.4 

87.8 

88.0 

87.9 

98.4 

102.6 

118.4 

110.6 

108.8 

106.8 

89.4 

87.1 

86.8 

97.0 

72.6 

66.0 

16L8 

108.4 

100.1 

86.7 

86.0 

87.4 

96.8 

86.7 

79.6 

•fr^ 

11A.1 

106.8 

86.6 

90.7 

86.: 

96.6 

108.7 

96.4 

%: 

^      U9.$l 

n..] 

200l8 

96.4 

97.1 

102.2 

78.1 

86.6 

COUBSE   OF   WHOLESALE    PRICES,  1890   TO   1903. 
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Tabui  v.— relative  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1903— ConUnued. 
[ATem^  price  for  1880-1899==  100.    For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articlca  Bee  Table  I.] 


Year. 


1880... 

1»1.. 

1882... 

1888.. 

18M.. 

1896.. 

1886.. 

1897.. 

1898... 

18».. 

1900.. 

1901... 

180e... 

1908.. 


Food,  etc. 

Fruit. 

Meal:  com 

I. 

Glucose: 
41°  and 
42°  mix- 

Lard: 

prime 

contract. 

T«tf. 

Cumnt«« 
In  barrels. 

Prunes, 

California, 

in  boxes. 

Raisins, 

California, 

London 

layer. 

ir>7.3 

Ayera^e. 

Fine 
white. 

Fine, 
jellow. 

Average. 

1880.... 

127.5 

138.0 

138. 2 

96.8 

10L2 

100.8 

100.8 

1891.... 

US.  6 

129.2 

120.1 

130.  C 

100.9 

140.6 

148.4 

142.0 

1892.... 

79.2 

128.6 

97.9 

98.8 

117.9 

118.7 

114.2 

114.0 

low.  •  • . 

72.0 

1»1.2 

na.3 

105.  r> 

li4.3 

157.5 

105.0 

106.6 

106.8 

18»l.... 

46.1 

95.0 

76.9 

93.9 

111.4 

118. 2 

106.7 

104.5 

106.6 

1885.... 

67.7 

86.0 

95.2 

84.  r, 

109.2 

99.8 

102.2 

104.4 

108.8 

1896.... 

87.2 

75.1 

67.9 

70.7 

SI.  7 

71.7 

77.5 

77.2 

77.4 

1807.... 

127.7 

70.5 

93.2 

81.7 

86.0 

67. 4 

77.8 

76.1 

76.6 

1866.... 

154.7 

70.3 

92.7 

100.0 

91.8 

84.4 

M.l 

88.2 

88.7 

IMW.  ... 

125.3 

73.0 

85.5 

101. 0 

95.6 

85.0 

91.1 

91.2 

91.2 

1900.... 

192.0 

67.4 

101.3 

103.9 

104.9 

105.5 

96.5 

97.4 

97.0 

1901.... 

221.6 

67.8 

96. 1 

100.8 

116.0 

135.3 

114.2 

116.8 

116.6 

1902.... 

131.7 

71.2 

112.3 

101.5 

153.6 

161.9 

146.4 

150.0 

148.2 

19QB.... 

126.9 

62.1 

96.3 

88.3 

129. 7 

134.1 

123.7 

126.7 

1M.7 

Fo<m1,  etc. 


Meat. 


Ik»ef. 


Fresh, 

native 

sides. 

Salt, 

extra 

mess. 

Salt. 

bamH. 

West- 
em. 

89.2 

86.8 

80.4 

106.2 

101.4 

85.8 

98.8 

84.8 

80.5 

105.4 

102. 2 

98.6 

97.0 

101.0 

101.5 

102.7 

101.4 

96.9 

90.5 

93.7 

88.1 

99.7 

9('i.7 

125. 1 

101.3 

114.2 

118.8 

108.3 

115. 9 

125.  (> 

101.3 

121.7 

114.2 

102.1 

116.3 

112.1) 

125.9 

147.1 

118.0 

101.7 

113.1 

117.2 

Aver- 


85. 5 

98.8 

88.0 

102.1 

99.8 

100.0 

W.8 

106.  .S 

111.  1 

IIC.C. 

113.4 

110.3 

130.3 

11U.7 


Pork. 


Bacon, 
Hhort 
clear 
Blde.M. 


89.3 

103.  (1 

UG.G 

155.3 

111.3 

96.3 

73.2 

80.1 

8K.3 

84'>.4 

111.4 

132.0 

159.0 

142. 1 


Bacon, 

short  rib 

sides. 


89.3 

103.8 

116.5 

IM.O 

112.2 

96.3 

73.0 

79.^ 

90.5 

85.1 

111.6 

132. 5 

159. 5 

143.0 


1 


Hams, 
smoked. 


101.1 

99.8 

109.3 

126.9 

108.6 

96.2 

95.8 

90.9 

82.0 

93.8 

101. 2 

109.2 

12:i.  1 

129.2 


Mutton. 

Suit, 

Aver- 

meas, 

Aver- 

dreased. 

old  to 

age. 

age. 

new. 

104.4 

96.0 

123.7 

96.6 

97.2 

lOLl 

114.9 

102.0 

99.1 

110.4 

121.2 

108.4 

157.6 

148.5 

106.6 

126.8 

121.4 

112.1 

80.2 

108.6 

101.7 

97.6 

82.2 

96.6 

76.8 

79.7 

62.9 

84.8 

76.6 

81.8 

96.6 

98.0 

84.8 

86.4 

96.0 

97.2 

80.3 

86.4 

94.3 

96.7 

107.5 

106.7 

96.4 

106.9 

134.2 

127.0 

69.6. 

116.1 

151.2 

149.0 

97.9 

186.6 

143. 1 

139.4 

96.7 

128.6 

Year. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1898. 
1894. 
1885. 
1886. 
1897. 
1886. 


1900. 
1901. 
1909. 
1108. 


Milk: 
frvsh. 


108.1 

101.7 

106.1 

109.4 

108.1 

99.2 

91.8 

92.2 

98.7 

99.2 

107.5 

102.7 

112.9 


112.9 


Molas- 

sch:  New 

Rico: 

Orleans, 

dome»« 

open 

tic. 

kettle. 

choice. 

prime. 

107.  s 

112.4 

88.5 

113..^. 

101.2 

101.4 

106.2 

81. K 

98.1 

93.8 

97.8 

95.0 

103.0 

92.5 

83.1 

96.0 

97.8 

108.4 

111.9 

108.2 

161.5 

97.7 

120.1 

97.7 

115.5 

99.6 

112.5 

100.9 

KiMxi,  etc. 

Salt. 

Soda: 
bicar- 
bonate 
of. 

Nut- 

Spices. 

Aver- 

Aineri- 

AMh- 

Aver- 

Pepper. 
Singa- 
pore. 

Stareb: 
pure 

CHIl. 

ton's. 
111.9 

age. 

Ameri- 
can. 

megs. 
146.2 

age. 

160.0 

com. 

• 

1 12. 5 

112.2 

131.6 

158.7 

99.6 

111.7 

108.1 

109.9 

151.7 

140.7 

116.6 

126.7 

109.6 

107. 5 

107.8 

107.7 

104.3 

123.1 

92.0 

107.6 

109.6 

99.6 

105.5 

102.6 

136.4 

106.1 

79.4 

92.8 

109.6 

102.1 

101.6 

101.9 

128.2 

92.5 

06.9 

60.7 

108.6 

99.6 

93.0 

96.3 

W.7 

91.8 

66.4 

79.1 

101.1 

H8.4 

93.0 

90.7 

72.7 

83.1 

66.8 

76.0 

98.6 

93.9 

93.0 

93.5 

71.8 

77.6 

88.7 

88.2 

9L2 

91.4 

93.0 

98.7 

0L7 

72,7 

119.0 

95.9 

91.2 

90.4 

9110 

91.7 

56.0 

66.4 

149.1 

107.8 

91.2 

142.1 

93.0 

117.6 

58.9 

60.2 

1?2.4 

116.8 

91.2 

121.6 

99.0 

110.3 

61.2 

64.3 

172.5 

118.4 

66.8 

90.3 

101.0 

95.7 

51.7 

46.9 

167.6 

107.8 

80.8 

87.2 

102.0 

94.6 

61.7 

66.6 

172,1 

119.4 

98.6 

«  Average  for  1898-1899=- 100. 
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Table  V.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  190a--OontmuecL 
[Average  price  for  1890-1899al00.    For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Food,  etc. 

« 

Sugar. 

Tea: 

Vegetables,  fresh. 

Vine- 

Aver- 

Year. 

890fair 
refin- 
ing. 

96°  cen- 
trifu- 
gal. 

Qranu- 
Uted. 

Aver- 
age. 

Tallow. 

For- 
mosa, 
fine. 

Onions. 

Pota- 
toes, 
Bur- 
bank. 

Aver- 
age. 

128.6 

cider. 
Mon- 
arch. 

age. 

food, 

etc. 

1890...- 

148.9 

141.1 

180.6 

188.6 

106.7 

96.8 

127.8 

119.8 

106.4 

112.4 

1891.... 

101.8 

101.1 

99.7 

100.9 

111.0 

90.2 

121.8 
106.0 

164.9 

188.1 

121.8 

116.7 

1892.... 

84.6 

86.7 

92.1 

87.4 

106.4 

106.0 

91.1 

96.6 

111.1 

108.6 

1803.... 

M.3 

96.1 

102.8 

97.2 

126.1 

101.7 

98.8 

134.6 

114.2 

101.6 

110.2 

1894 .... 

81.2 

83.6 

87.0 

88.9 

110.8 

98.0 

96.6 

122.8 

109.2 

101.6 

99.8 

1896.... 

86.2 

84.1 

87.9 

86.7 

99.8 

96.1 

91.6 

86.7 

89.2 

98.1 

94.6 

1896.... 

93.9 

93.7 

96.9 

94.6 

78.9 

91.0 

67.8 

89.4 

48.4 

88.0 

88.8 

1897.... 

90.6 

92.1 

96.1 

92.6 

76.8 

98.6 

116.6 

66.7 

90.6 

88.0 

87.7 

Uwt). . . . 

109.2 

109.6 

106.2 

108.0 

81.8 

104.2 

96.2 

102.1 

99.2 

89.6 

94.4 

IcHnl .... 

116.4 

U4.8 

104.2 

111.8 

104.1 

100.8 

94.8 

88.6 

89.2 

94.7 

98.3 

1900.... 

119.2 

118.2 

112.8 

116.7 

111.6 

104.9 

71.4 

74.9 

78.2 

91.3 

104.2 

1901.... 

108.6 

101.4 

106.8 

104.9 

119.1 

100.4 

106.0 

118.0 

106.0 

89.6 

106.9 

1902.... 

89.3 

91.6 

94.2 

91.7 

144.6 

106.2 

107.2 

119.4 

113.3 

96.8 

111.8 

1903.... 

96.0 

96.1 

98.2 

96.4 

117.2 

80.9 

104.9 

106.2 

106.1 

88.0 

107.1 

Cloths  and  clothing. 


Year. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1883. 
1894. 
1896. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1908. 


Bags: 
2-bu., 
Amos- 
keag. 


113.9 

111.7 

110.8 

106.8 

91.1 

82.2 

91.6 

92.9 

96.6 

103.4 

112.6 

lUl.O 

102.4 

104.2 


Blankets. 


11-4. 

all 

wool. 


108.8 

106.0 

107.1 

107.1 

101.2 

89.8 

89.3 

89.3 

107.1 

96.2 

107.1 

101.2 

101.2 

110.1 


11-4, 

cotton 

warp, 

all  wool 

filling. 


106.0 

106.0 

104.4 

104.4 

89.7 

88.1 

91.4 

106.0 

102.0 

102.0 

122.8 

106.0 

lOtf.O 

114.2 


11-4. 
cotton 

warp, 
cotton 

and 

wool 
filling. 


108.6 

108.6 

101.4 

99.1 

96.7 

94.8 

94.3 

99.1 

99.1 

99.1 

128.8 

112.0 

112.0 

117.9 


Aver- 
age. 


107.6 

106.8 

104.8 

108.6 

96.9 

90.6 

91.7 

98.1 

102.7 

98.8 

117.7 

106.4 

106.4 

114.1 


Boots  and  shoes. 


Men's 
bro- 
gans, 
split. 


106.1 

106.1 

104.9 

102.8 

97.9 

99.2 

100.4 

96.0 

92.2 

94.8 

94.8 

96.4 

94.1 

93.6 


Men's 
calf  bal. 
shoes, 
Good- 
year 
welt. 


101.0 

101.0 

101.0 

101.0 

101.0 

101.0 

101.0 

101.0 

97.6 

94.8 

91.8 

96.8 

96.8 

98.9 


Men's 

split 

boots, 

etc. 


104.0 

104.0 

101.0 

100.9 

97.9 

91.7 

94.8 

97.9 

100.9 

104.0 

110.1 

112.4 

111.1 

118.1 


Men's 
vicikid 
shoes, 
Good- 
year 
welt. 


108.7 

108.7 

108.7 

108.7 

108.7 

97.8 

97.8 

87.0 

87.0 

87.0 

87.0 

87.0 

87.0 

87.0 


Wom- 
en's 
solid 
grain 
shoes. 


104.0 

97.9 

94.8 

91.7 

91.7 

104.0 

104.0 

104.0 

104.0 

104.0 

110.6 

104.6 

106.6 

108.6 


Aver- 
age. 


104.8 

108.6 

102.7 

100.9 

90.4 

98.7 

90.6 

97.2 

96.8 

96.8 

99.4 

90.2 

98.9 

100.2 


Cloths  and  clothing. 

Broad- 

Carpeti. 

Cotton  flannels. 

cloths: 
first 

64-inch, 
XXX 

Ytmr. 

Calico: 
Cocheoo 

Bniasels, 

Ingrain, 

Wilton, 

21  yards 

8i  yards 

prints. 

6-frame, 

Lowell. 

&-frame, 

Average. 

to  the 

to  the 

Avenge. 

Bigelow. 

Bigelow. 

pound. 

pound. 

wool. 

1890.... 

118.7 

117.6 

103.1 

108.6 

104.2 

106.8 

128.9 

119.7 

12L8 

1891.... 

113.7 

104.0 

112.7 

116.2 

109.4 

112.8 

128.9 

119.7 

121.8 

1802.... 

113.7 

117.6 

106.1 

106.1 

104.2 

104.6 

118.7 

118.0 

11A.9 

UHW . . . . 

113.7 

113.0 

98.3 

111.1 

101.2 

104.6 

102.7 

100.0 

101.4 

1894.... 

91.2 

99.6 

98.6 

98.6 

101.2 

98.7 

96.6 

96.7 

96.7 

1896.... 

79.7 

94.9 

93.6 

88.4 

91.1 

91.0 

92.1 

91.8 

9L7 

Iw6. . .. 

79.7 

94.9 

98.6 

86.9 

91.1 

90.2 

92.1 

96.7 

98.9 

1897.... 

98.2 

90.4 

96.9 

90.9 

98.8 

98.6 

81.4 

96.7 

88.6 

1808. . . . 

98.2 

81.4 

108.1 

98.6 

99.0 

100.2 

81.4 

80.6 

81.0 

1"09. . . . 

98.2 

87.8 

108.1 

96.0 

99.0 

99.4 

87.7 

88.8 

88.0 

1900.... 

108.0 

94.9 

106.1 

106.6 

101.6 

102.7 

104.6 

96.6 

l«.f 

1901.... 

110.8 

90.4 

108.1 

101.0 

101.6 

101.9 

90.7 

100.0 

88.4 

1902.... 

110.8 

90.4 

108.6 

101.9 

102.2 

102.6 

82.1 

100.0 

88.1 

190B. . . . 

110.8 

91.1 

108.7 

106.1 

10A.9 

108.6 

1011 

100.4 

188.8 

GOUBSE   OF   WHOLESALE   PBICES,  1890  TO   1003. 
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Table  V.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1903— Continued. 
[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.    For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


• 

Cloths  and  clothing. 

Cotton  yanu 

1. 

Drillings. 

Cotton 
thread: 
6-eord, 
200>yard 
spools, 
J.  A  P. 
Coats. 

Denims: 
Amoe- 
keag. 

Flannels: 
white. 
4-4,  Bal- 
lard 
Vale 
No.  8. 

Year. 

Carded, 
white, 
mule- 
spun. 
Northern, 

Carded, 
white, 
mule- 
spun. 
Northern, 

Average. 

Brown, 

Pep- 

perell. 

80-inch, 
Stark  A. 

Average. 

conee,  10/1. 

cones.  22/1. 

1890.... 

101.6 

111.3 

112.1 

111.7 

112.6 

119.4 

122.8 

121.1 

116.8 

1881.... 

100.7 

111.6 

114.0 

112.8 

109.6 

114.0 

116.2 

114.6 

116.8 

1892.... 

100.7 

117.2 

116.8 

117.0 

109.6 

101.7 

102.7 

102.2 

116.9 

1898.... 

100.7 

112.4 

106.6 

110.6 

112.6 

108.1 

108.1 

106.6 

109.5 

18M.... 

100.7 

94.7 

91.2 

98.0 

106.4 

97.7 

96.4 

97. 1 

94.1 

1896.... 

100.7 

91.9 

92.2 

92.1 

94.6 

92.6 

98.9 

98.2 

81.7 

1886.... 

99.6 

92.2 

98.7 

98.0 

94.6 

100.2 

100.2 

100.2 

86.4 

1897.... 

98.4 

90.3 

90.8 

90.6 

89.2 

91.8 

88.9 

90.4 

82.6 

1888.... 

98.4 

90.5 

91.0 

90.8 

86.9 

89.7 

88.9 

86.8 

97.8 

1899.... 

98.4 

87.6 

89.4 

88.6 

86.8 

89.2 

87.7 

88.5 

98.5 

1900.... 

120.1 

116.0 

115.9 

116.6 

102.8 

106.9 

104.0 

106.0 

108.7 

1901.... 

120.1 

98.6 

97.9 

98.8 

100.2 

102.8 

102.1 

102.2 

100.8 

1902.... 

120.1 

96.6 

92.4 

94.0 

100.6 

100.5 

106.6 

102.0 

106.8 

1908.... 

120.1 

116.2 

109.6 

112.9 

108.0 

108.2 

111.5 

109.9 

U4.8 

Cloths  and  clothing. 

Qinghams. 

Horse 

bUnk- 

ets:  6 

pounds 

each, 

all 

wool. 

Hosiery. 

Year. 

Amos- 
keag. 

Lan- 
caster. 

Aver- 
age. 

119.1 

122.1 

122.1 

114.9 

89..'> 

87.0 

88.0 

84.2 

83.1 

89.7 

96.3 

92.3 

99.2 

101.8 

Men's  cotton 

half  hose, 

seamless, 

fast  black, 

20  to  22  OS. 

Men's  cotton 

half  hose, 

seamless, 

84  needles. 

Women's 

combed 

Egyptian 

cotton  hose. 

high  spliced 

heel. 

(«) 

Women's 

cotton  hose, 

seamless, 

fast  black, 

28  to  28  oz. 

Aver- 
age. 

1880.  .. 

117.8 

122.0 

122.0 

118.4 

91.0 

87.4 

88.6 

82.2 

80.9 

89.6 

96.6 

91.9 

98.1 

103.2 

120.8 

122.2 

122.2 

111.3 

88.0 

86.6 

87.8 

86.2 

85.2 

89.9 

96.0 

92.7 

100.3 

100.3 

109.1 

104.7 

109.1 

104.7 

96.0 

92.5 

90.8 

99.6 

99.5 

94.2 

118.7 

109.9 

109.9 

117.8 

133.8 

123.1 

112.8 

110.3 

102.6 

94.9 

87.2 

82.1 

76.9 

76.9 

82.1 

71.8 

76.9 

82.1 

124.3 

124.3 

128.6 

111.5 

92.4 

89.2 

89.2 

82.9 

82.9 

79.7 

82.9 

92.4 

85.0 

90.0 

181.6 

121.1 

116.8 

118.2 

106.8 

92.1 

84.2 

81.6 

76.8 

78.9 

81.6 

71.1 

78.9 

86.8 

129.7 

1891 

122.8 

1882 

117.4 

1896.... 
1894.... 
1896.... 
1886.... 
1897...- 
1888.... 
1899.... 
1900.... 
1901.... 

1902 

1908.... 

102.7 
102.7 
101.4 
101.4 
100.0 
97.3 
94.6 
102.7 
108.1 
100.0 
101.4 

109.4 
100.8 
94.4 
90.5 
86.7 
88.4 
82.8 
87.8 
86.9 
86.2 
90.1 

Year. 


1890.. 
1891... 
1892.. 
ICWf . .  < 

1894.. 

1896.. 

1896.. 

1897... 

1898.. 

1809.. 

1900... 

1901... 

1902.. 

1908... 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Leather. 


Harness,  oak. 


99.3 

99.6 

91.4 

92.7 

87.8 

111.6 

98.6 

93.9 

109.1 

116.0 

116.8 

114.7 

114.7 

114.3 


Sole,  hem- 
lock, non- 
acid,  Buenos 
Ayres. 


99.1 

96.8 

89.1 

92.6 

88.4 

106.9 

97.0 

104.8 

109.8 

116.2 

128. 

127. 

122.1 

116.9 


4 

6 


Sole,  oak. 


112.1 

109.4 

101.7 

103.6 

97.6 

101.7 

87.0 

91.6 

96.6 

99.9 

107.8 

104.8 

113.0 

111.8 


Linen  thread 

• 

Wax  calf. 

Shoe, 
10b,  Bar- 
bour. 

3-cord, 

30  to  40  lbs. 

Aver- 

200-yard 

Aver- 

to the  dozen, 

age. 

spools. 

age. 

B  grade. 

Barbour. 

91.7 

100.6 

10L9 

104.6 

106.3 

98.8 

100.9 

101.9 

96.2 

97.6 

106.9 

97.0 

101.9 

94.1 

98.0 

98.5 

96.9 

102.8 

97.6 

100.2 

92.3 

91.5 

106.0 

99.9 

102.6 

112.0 

108.0 

97.8 

99.9 

9H.6 

98.3 

96.2 

97.8 

99.9 

98.6 

04.1 

96.1 

07.8 

101.8 

99.6 

106.8 

104.4 

97.8 

104.6 

101.0 

106.0 

109.8 

97.3 

104.6 

101.0 

100.3 

118.2 

101.5 

104.6 

106.1 

96.0 

110.8 

101.9 

104.6 

106.3 

100.9 

112.7 

101.9 

104.6 

106.8 

106.4 

112.0 

96.7 

98.2 

97.6 

aAverage  for  1888-1899>»100. 
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Table  V.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1903— Continaed. 

[Avera^  price  for  1890-1899=100.    For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  L] 


Cloths  and  clothing. 

• 

Overcoatings. 

Print 
cloths: 
28-inch, 
64x64. 

Shawls: 
standard,  all 

wool,  72  X 
144  in.,  42KW. 

Ytmr. 

Beaver, 

Moscow,  all 

wool, 

black. 

Chinchilla, 
B-rough, 
all  wool. 

Chinchilla, 
cotton 

warp,  C.  C. 
grade. 

Covert 

cloth,  light 

weight, 

staple. 

Kersey, 
standiud, 
27  to  28  ox. 

(«) 

Aver- 
age. 

1890.... 

116.7 

116.7 

116.7 

111.7 

96.5 

84.9 

84.9 

84.9 

89.4 

98.7 

120.1 

106.1 

106.1 

117.8 

118.4 

113.4 

118.4 

106.6 

92.8 

87.7 

87.7 

87.7 

97.7 

97.7 

116.7 

97.7 

07.7 

103.1 

109.1 

107.7 

109.1 

109.9 

96.9 

92.3 

89.2 

93.7 

98.3 

93.9 

100.2 

90.8 

92.3 

92.8 

106.7 

106.7 

106.7 

106.7 

1(M.2 

99.9 

87.4 

83.6 

97.2 

104.9 

101.4 

97.2 

97.2 

94.0 

111.2 

110.9 

111.2 

109.0 

07.4 

91.2 

87.3 

89.0 

97.4 

99.2 

112.9 

102.4 

102.7 

106.7 

117.7 

108.5 

119.8 

114.6 

96.8 

100.9 

90.9 

87.6 

72.6 

96.3 

106.6 

99.3 

108.9 

118.8 

107.0 

1891.... 

107.0 

1892.... 

107.0 

1898.... 

107.0 

1804.... 

107.0 

1806. ... 

107.0 

1896.... 

80.1 

1807.... 
1806.... 
1800.... 
1000.... 
1901.... 
1902.... 
1908.... 

94.9 
101.2 
100.9 
126.3 
120.3 
120.3 
126.8 

80.5 
00.2 
80.1 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 

Cloths  and  clothing 

Sheetings. 

Year. 

Bleached. 

Brown. 

10-4,  At- 
lantic. 

1(M, 
Pep^r- 

10-4, 

Warn- 

sutta 

8.  T. 

Aver- 
age. 

4-*.  At- 
lantic A. 

4-4,  In- 
dian 
Head. 

4-4,  Pcp- 
perell  R. 

4-4,  Stark 
A.  A. 

Aver- 
age. 

110.7 

Aver- 
age. 

1890.... 

122.1 

116.2 

106.0 

114.8 

121.0 

115.8 

116.2 

125."7 

117.6 

1891.... 

116.4 

106.6 

107.2 

110.1 

118.1 

116.1 

108.8 

118.1 

U8.0 

112.  S 

1892.... 

108.7 

100.8 

99.8 

103.1 

106.7 

108.5 

106.3 

106.8 

104.8 

106.6 

1808. . . . 

111.8 

103.8 

103.6 

106.2 

111.9 

108.5 

106.8 

109.3 

106.0 

107.7 

1804. . . . 

94.8 

92.5 

93.5 

98.6 

99.8 

95.5 

96.4 

99.2 

07.6 

06.0 

1806.... 

93.8 

01.7 

92.2 

96.6 

M.O 

98.5 

96.0 

97.7 

95.3 

04.6 

1896.... 

92.6 

96.1 

99.2 

95.6 

96.7 

99.4 

101.3 

97.8 

98.7 

97.4 

1897 

87.4 

92.3 

99.2 

93.0 

88.6 

98.9 

96.8 

86.1 

91.0 

0L6 

1898.... 

83.2 

91.3 

99.2 

91.2 

80.1 

86.3 

86.2 

80.8 

88.4 

86.7 

1899.... 

89.4 

107.3 

100.1 

96.9 

84.8 

86.9 

91.5 

85.9 

87.2 

92.2 

1900.... 

111.8 

121.7 

104.8 

112.4 

100.4 

99.5 

107.4 

96.8 

101.0 

106uO 

1901.... 

100.9 

112.4 

99.2 

1(M.2 

98.0 

100.8 

107.4 

04.1 

100.1 

10L8 

1902.... 

104.4 

111.5 

99.2 

105.0 

99.3 

99.8 

108.3 

(>92.6 

96.8 

101.4 

1906.... 

115.7 

120.8 

108.0 

113.2 

115.0 

106.8 

106.7 

M01.9 

106.6 

110.  f 

Cloths  and  clothing. 

1 

^hirUngR: 

bleached. 

Silk:  raw. 

Year. 

4-4,Fniit 
of  the 
Loom. 

4-4,  Hope. 

4-4,  Lons- 
dale. 

116.2 

4-4.  New 
York 
Mills. 

4-4.  Wam- 
HUtta 
<o> 
XX  • 

Average. 

Italian, 
classical. 

fllaturai. 

Average. 

1890.... 

116.1 

115.2 

110.5 

106.6 

112.9 

122.7 

180.5 

126.6 

1891.... 

109.8 

111.6 

113.1 

110.2 

106.4 

110.2 

96.4 

99.8 

09.1 

1892. . . . 

111.0 

105.2 

111.7 

106.3 

102.6 

107.4 

105.3 

107.7 

106.5 

1898.... 

114.3 

113.2 

114.4 

105.6 

108.5 

110.2 

118.2 

113.0 

116.6 

1894. . . . 

99.9 

98.4 

100.0 

101.0 

100.2 

99.9 

86.5 

8S.7 

86.1 

1895.... 

96.2 

96.5 

9>.  9 

97.1 

102.2 

97.6 

94.9 

04.2 

M.6 

1896. . . . 

96.6 

96.4 

»l.  2 

101.0 

100.8 

97.9 

85.3 

84.8 

86.1 

1897.... 

88.0 

91.1 

87.1 

95.4 

98.6 

92.0 

85.5 

86.2 

86^0 

JoW^. « •  • 

80.2 

82.2 

81.8 

89.5 

85.1 

88.8 

91.1 

00.5 

96.6 

1899.... 

88.5 

87.5 

86.1 

82.  H 

94.1 

87.8 

112.1 

100.7 

110.0 

1900.... 

106.4 

106.5 

100.6 

89.7 

101.8 

100.4 

106.0 

106.7 

101.0 

1901 ... . 

108.0 

111.0 

101.5 

86.8 

92.3 

98.9 

90.4 

87.4 

88.9 

1902.... 

106.8 

107.3 

101.9 

87.4 

96.4 

96.8 

96.5 

06.1 

Oiu8 

1908 

105.4 

107.1 

103.9 

97.0 

102,7 

103.2 

106.8 

102.9 

lM.f 

•Average  for  1807-1800*100. 
^Sheettngii:  brown,  4-<  Mi 

341aiid242. 


huaetts  Mills,  Tlying  Hone  brand.    For  metliod  of  oooimtliif 
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TlcUngi: 


Cuh- 


'3- 


Vt»r. 

Ohto,  flue 

MM.... 

11*.  s 

101.1 

lii»  aiiil  clulhins. 

Wonlnt  ]-anu. 

Avciwe     ' 

2-101",  AUH- 

Wvnge. 

132  1 

rt  1 

122  U 

•  120.* 

11(1.0 

■  AT<nK  btt  ieat-lM>>I0O.       tATcnce  lor  IW-lEm-lM. 
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Table  V.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1903— Continued. 
[Average  price  for  1890-1899<-100.    For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Fuel  and  lighting. 

Candles: 

Coal. 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

Year 

ada- 
man- 
tine, 
6fl,  14-oz. 

Bro- 
ken. 

Chest- 
nut. 

Egg. 

Stove. 

Aver- 
age. 

Georges 
Creek 

(at 
mine). 

Georges 

Creek 

(f.o.b. 

N.Y. 

Pitts- 
burg 
(Youg- 
hlo- 

Aver- 
age. 

Avor- 
ngc. 

98.8 

Harbor). 

ghony). 

1890.... 

102.3 

103.5 

93.3 

100.6 

97.8 

97.1 

108.9 

103.3 

103.1 

100.6 

IMOl.... 

102.8 

102.8 

96.7 

1(M.4 

101.6 

101.3 

106.9 

110.5 

122.7 

113.4 

106.4 

18».... 

102.3 

107.4 

109.7 

110.8 

109.4 

109.8 

101.3 

106.9 

116.5 

108.2 

108.9 

1893.... 

112.9 

105.8 

115.9 

107.2 

110.5 

109.9 

103.6 

107.6 

117.9 

109.7 

109.8 

IcnM. . . . 

110.9 

101.5 

98.5 

94.3 

94.9 

97.3 

92.4 

99.8 

98.6 

96.9 

97.1 

18».... 

108.7 

97.5 

82.9 

84.8 

82.4 

86.8 

87.2 

102.5 

93.3 

94.3 

90.0 

1898.... 

108.7 

97.1 

98.9 

98.8 

100.0 

98.7 

101.3 

97.1 

89.1 

95.8 

97.6 

18OT.... 

96.3 

96.4 

103.9 

106.7 

106.8 

103.0 

93.8 

89.0 

88.6 

90.5 

97.6 

189R.... 

78.4 

96.4 

98.8 

100.2 

100.1 

98.6 

102.7 

79.3 

87.9 

90.0 

94.9 

1899.... 

78.4 

93.1 

101.4 

03.8 

97.6 

96.5 

113.9 

98.4 

82.6 

98.3 

97.8 

1900.... 

135.4 

97.1 

108.9 

99.7 

104.0 

102.4 

135.0 

106.0 

117.0 

119.3 

109.7 

1901.... 

140.7 

106.5 

120.4 

112.9 

113.9 

113.2 

150.5 

106.6 

117.0 

124.7 

118.1 

1902.... 

140.7 

110.4 

124.0 

121.5 

117.6 

118.4 

239.1 

148.0 

122.4 

109.8 

110.4 

1908.... 

127.4 

126.2 

184.2 

134.8 

127.1 

130.5 

269.6 

161.8 

143.9 

191.8 

156.7 

Fuel  and  lighting. 

Coke:  Con- 

Matches: 

Petroleum. 

4 

Year. 

Refined. 

Avenge, 

nellflvllle, 
furnace. 

parlor, 
domestic. 

Crude. 

Average. 

fuel  and 

150°  Are 
test,  w.  w. 

lighting. 

For  export 

Average. 

1890.... 

122.7 

111.5 

95.4 

112.9 

111.8 

112.4 

106.7 

101.7 

1801... 

110.4 

99.6 

73.6 

105.5 

98.8 

102.2 

92.6 

102.7 

1892.... 

106.5 

99.6 

61.1 

93.8 

89.2 

91.5 

81.4 

101.1 

1803.... 

87.1 

99.6 

70.3 

80.4 

81.5 

81.0 

77.4 

100. 0 

1^94. ... 

62.  S 

94.9 

92.2 

79.4 

81.5 

80.5 

84.4 

92.4 

1896.-.. 

78.0 

96.1 

149.2 

109.6 

103.6 

106.6 

120.8 

98.1 

1896.... 

110.4 

99.6 

129.5 

108.2 

116.7 

112.5 

118.1 

104.8 

1897.... 

96.2 

99.6 

86.5 

92.0 

101.1 

96.6 

98.2 

96.4 

1898.... 

98.8 

99.6 

100.2 

96.8 

102.1 

99.5 

99.7 

96.4 

1899.... 

128.7 

99.6 

142.1 

121.9 

114.0 

118.0 

126.0 

105.0 

1900.... 

165.8 

99.6 

148.5 

181.6 

183.5 

132.6 

137.9 

120.9 

1901.... 

115.6 

99.6 

132.9 

115.4 

123.1 

119.3 

123.8 

119.5 

1902 

158.2 

90.1 

185.9 

118.1 

124.5 

118.8 

124.5 

134.8 

1906.... 

171.6 

85.4 

174.5 

182.5 

153.1 

142.8 

153.4 

149.3 

Metals  and  implemeiitH. 


I 


Bar  iron:  best  refined. 


Year. 


From 
mill 
(Pitts- 
burg 
mar- 
ket). 


1800... 
1891.. 
1802... 
1898.. 

If^M. . . 
1H95.. 

1«97.. 

IfVC. . . 

1899... 

1900... 

1901... 

1902... 

1908... 


126.9 

117.9 

113.1 

108.4 

82.8 

86.2 

84.1 

75.9 

78.8 

184.5 

148.8 

124.1 

183.8 

122.1 


From 
store 
(Phila. 
mar- 
ket). 


125.0 

115.9 

114.0 

108.7 

81.7 

87.8 

85.4 

79.9 

78.0 

126.2 

119.6 

112.2 

129.9 

122.0 


Aver- 


126.0 

116.9 

118.6 

108.6 

82.3 

87.0 

81.8 

77.9 

75.9 

130.4 

133.9 

118.2 

181.9 

122.1 


Barb 

wire: 

galvan 

ized. 


141.2 

127.4 

109.5 

99.7 

86.1 

88.9 

77.7 

71.3 

?2.7 

125.5 

184.4 

120.2 

116.9 

106.4 


Builders'  hardware. 


Butts: 

Door- 

Loclut: 

loose 

knobs: 

com- 

Aver- 

joint. 

steel. 

mon 

cast. 

bronsv 

mor- 

age. 

3x3  in. 

plated. 

tise. 

111.7 

97.8 

101.6 

108.7 

111.7 

97.8 

101.6 

108.7 

96.8 

97.8 

101.6 

98.7 

98.4 

97.8 

101.6 

99.8 

95.9 

97.8 

100.1 

97.9 

100.3 

115.1 

102.0 

105.8 

104.1 

102.1 

106.1 

104.1 

96.8 

97.8 

102.0 

98.9 

92.4 

97.8 

91.8 

94.0 

92.4 

97.8 

91.8 

94.0 

126.6 

106.8 

96.5 

110.0 

116.8 

112.0 

91.8 

106.9 

126.6 

126.9 

104.0 

119.2 

126.6 

182.6 

110.2 

128.1 

Copper. 


Ingot, 
lake. 


1  124.7  i 

i  123.0 

124.0 

90.6 

100.8 

0OUB8E    OF    WHOLESALE    PRICES,  1890   TO    1903. 
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Table  V.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1903— Continued. 
[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.    For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Year. 

Lead: 

1 

Lead 

pig. 

pipe. 

1890.... 

116.5 

112.1 

18M.-.. 

116.7 

116. 2 

1892.... 

10H.4 

107.6 

18«.... 

96.2 

103.8 

XHM*  «  •  ■ 

66.9 

92.0 

18B6.... 

85.6 

87.2 

1806.... 

78.7 

85.1 

1897.... 

94.0 

H9.0 

1896.... 

99.7 

96.5 

1899.... 

117.6 

111.0 

1900 

116.8 

106.3 

1901.... 

115.0 

101.8 

1902.... 

107.9 

108.3 

1908.... 

112.8 

107.8 

Metals  and  Implements*. 


Nails. 


Cut, 

8-penny, 

lonce 

and 
common. 


Wire, 
8-penny, 

fence 

and 
common. 


125.2 

100.3 

96.2 

92.0 

83.6 

105.3 

148.4 

72.9 

65.3 

110.8 

123.1 

115.6 

116.7 

120.2 


137.1 

114.1 

101.  n 

92.1 

76.4 

98.0 

135.3 

68.7 

66.5 

110.4 

121.8 

109.4 

97.3 

96.0 


Aver- 
age. 


131.2 

107.2 

98.8 

92.1 

80.0 


101.7 
141.9 
70.8 
65.9 
110.6 
122.5 
112.5 
107.0 
108.1 


Pig  iron. 

Besse- 

Foundry 

Foundry 

mer. 

No.l. 

No.  2, 

137.0 

124.8 

131.4 

115.8 

118.4 

117.9 

104.8 

106.4 

105.5 

93.4 

98.1 

95.3 

82.6 

85.5 

83.1 

92.3 

88.5 

89.4 

88.1 

87.5 

90.2 

78.5 

81.7 

77.4 

75.0 

78.8 

76.8 

138.1 

130.8 

182.9 

141.5 

186.0 

141.8 

115.7 

107.2 

112.8 

150.0 

149.9 

162.7 

187.7 

184.5 

146.6 

Gray 

forge. 
South- 

Aver- 

em, 

age. 

coke. 

180.8 

180.9 

112.9 

116.8 

106.8 

106.6 

96.9 

96.7 

80.6 

88.0 

98.1 

90.8 

86.6 

88.1 

79.4 

78.0 

78.6 

77.8 

136.8 

134.4 

140.7 

189.8 

118.2 

11^2 

158.8 

166.4 

146.4 

141.8 

. 

Quick- 

Silver: 
bar, 
flne. 

Sjwlter: 

Metals  and  implements. 

Steel 

Steel 

Steel 
sheetH: 
black. 
No.  27. 

(«) 

Tin: 

r 

rin  platcH. 

Year. 

Domes- 
tic. Bes- 

Import- 
ed, Bes- 

silver. 

Western. 

billets. 

rails. 

pig. 

semer, 
coke. 

semer, 
coke.  I.e., 

Aver- 

14x20. 

14x20. 

ago. 

122. 6 

141.5 

121.9 

■  -  — 

(ft) 

(0 

1890 

130.5 

140.6 

115.5 

104.6 

101.6 

1891.... 

112.3 

100.9 

93.2 

132.2 
110.9 
104.4 

112.4 

102.9 

90.7 

117.7 

109.8 

91. 9 

114.8 
115.1 
107.9 



110.3 
110.9 
109.0 

116.4 
115.7 
117.1 

116  4 

Ig92 

. 

115.7 

1  wkS  •  •  •  • 

117.1 

85.7 
91.8 
89.0 

85.5 
88.5 
91.0 

78.5 
80.1 
88.7 

77.0 
85.9 
87.5 

92.1 

93.4 

107.4 

104.9 

108.9 

96.0 

98.7 
76.5 
72.4 

106.7 
84.4 
82.9 

106.7 

1895 

84.4 

1896.... 

100.6 

91.8 

1897 

92.2 

81.1 

93.1 

70.1 

71.9 

87.1 

74.0 

98.2 

8.5.1 

89.2 

1898.... 

97.0 

78.9 

100.2 

71.1 

67. 6 

84.8 

84.5 

83.5 

87.2 

86.4 

1899 

107.8 

80.8 

130.1 

144.6 

107.9 

119.2 

148.2 

122.7 

('/) 

122.7 

1900.... 

!      121.0 

82.9 

97.8 

116.4 

123. 9 

130.8 

163.7 

137.0 

(^) 

187.0 

1901.... 

!      118.5 

79.7 

89.6 

112.1 

101.9 

140.6 

142.6 

1-22. 7 

(ft) 

122.7 

1902.... 

1       115.5 

70.5 

107.7 

142.1 

107.4 

129.9 

144.2 

120.7 

120.7 

1903.... 

'       113.4 

1 

72.4 

1 

12:^.5 

129.7 

107.4 

116.1 

153.4 

115. 4 

(d) 

115.4 

Mi'tnl«  and  implement."*. 


To<>l!*. 


Year. 

Augent: 

extra. 

1-inch. 

1890.... 

118.2 

1891.... 

118.2 

1892.... 

118.2 

1898.... 

111.9 

18W.... 

95.9 

1895.... 

82.9 

1896.... 

N6.7 

1897 

88.6 

Iraff^. ... 

88.6 

1899.... 

91.1 

1900.... 

124. 4 

1901.... 

105.7 

1902.... 

111.9 

1908 

1 13. 7 

ChL^M'l.N: 

Axes: 

extra. 

:  .M.  r.  (>., 

WK'ket 

YankiH'. 

firmer. 

120.4 

l-inch. 

110.9 

118.3 

110.9 

106.5 

110.9 

106.5 

102.1 

100.9 

91.5 

98.0 

90.3 

88.4 

94.7 

j          83.9 

90.3 

79.9 

90.8 

97.1 

107.6 

102.9 

127.6 

88.8 

121.4 

108.0 

142.6 

107.6 

1 

147.8 

Files:  h- 

Hammers: 

in<'h  mill 

Maydolo 

Itattard. 

No.  1|. 

106. 7 

96.9 

104.6 

96.9 

102.2 

96.9 

101.6 

96.9 

97.3 

96.9 

95.4 

97.6 

91.2 

105.2 

9t.4 

105.2 

96.8 

100.6 

109.7 

107.0 

127.8 

115.9 

123.1 

117.2 

1*23.1 

117.2 

123.1 

129.0 

Planes: 
Bailey 
No.  5. 


107.4 

107.4 

107.4 

107.4 

104.8 

98.9 

98.0 

96.0 

98.0 

98.0 

107.0 

110.4 

114.2 

115. 7 


Saws. 


Crosscut, 
Disston. 

Hand, 

Disston 

No.  7. 

100.0 

112.7 

100.0 

98.6 

100.0 

98.6 

100.0 

98.6 

100.0 

98.6 

100.0 

98.6 

100.0 

98.6 

100.0 

98.6 

100.0 

98.6 

100.0 

98.6 

100.0 

98.6 

100.0 

98.6 

100.0 

98.6 

100.0 

98.6 

Average. 


106.4 
99.8 
99.8 
99.8 
99.3 
99.8 
99.8 
99.8 
99.8 
99.3 
90.8 
99.8 
90.8 
99.8 


a  Average  for  the  period  July,  1894.  to  December,  1899i»100. 
6  Average  for  1H96-1H99-100. 


c  Aven\*«>  lox  \V»-VS»-V!fc. 


566&-NO.  51—04 11 
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Table  V.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  CJOMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1903— Continued. 
[Average  price  for  1890-1899al00.    For  a  more  detailed  deecription  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Metals  and  implements. 

Tools. 

\^Ar 

Wood  sprews' 

Average, 
metals  and 

Shoyels: 
Ames  No.  2. 

Trowels:  M. 

Vises:  soUd 

1-inch,  No. 

Zinc: 
sheet. 

C.  O.,  brick, 
lOi  inch. 

box,  60- 
ponnd. 

Average. 

10,  flat  head. 

implements. 

1890.... 

100.1 

100.0 

106.1 

107.2 

130.6 

114.0 

119.2 

1891.... 

100.1 

100.0 

106.1 

106.6 

132.6 

107.7 

111.7 

1802.... 

100.1 

100.0 

109.1 

104.6 

139.1 

103.4 

106.0 

1888.... 

100.1 

100.0 

107.6 

103.0 

139.1 

94.0 

100.7 

XMM .... 

94.7 

100.0 

104.0 

98.6 

103.2 

74.4 

90.7 

1896.... 

94-7 

100.0 

97.2 

96.3 

74.0 

86.1 

92.0 

1896.... 

99.3 

100.0 

96.4 

96.7 

68.4 

93.0 

98.7 

1897.... 

100.8 

100.0 

89.7 

96.0 

66.3 

93.0 

86.6 

lovO. . . . 

100.8 

100.0 

84.1 

93.9 

60.8 

103.6 

86.4 

1899.... 

109.4 

100.0 

100.7 

101.3 

96.2 

131.9 

114.7 

1900.... 

116.9 

100.0 

109.4 

111.8 

120.6 

114.8 

120.6 

1901.... 

116.9 

100.0 

128.7 

110.0 

69.2 

104.7 

111.9 

1902.... 

118.9 

100.0 

181.6 

114.6 

63.0 

107.9 

117.2 

190S.... 

102.0 

1 

100.0 

182.7 

118.2 

72.4 

113.8 

117.6 

Lumber  and  building  materials. 

Year. 

Brick: 

Carbonate 
of  lead: 

Cement. 

Doors: 

Lime: 

_ 

Linseed 

common 
domestic. 

American, 
in  oil. 

Portland, 

domestic. 

(a) 

Rosendale. 

Average. 

pine. 

common. 

oil:  raw. 

1890.... 

118.0 
102.6 
103.7 
104.9 
89.9 
96.6 

110.6 
112.7 
114.0 
105.6 
90.8 
91.0 

118.8 
106.2 
109.2 
100.0 
104.6 
96.1 

118.8 
106.2 
109.2 
100.0 
104.6 
97.4 

126.8 
114.4 
114.4 
112.1 
96.1 
83.6 

117.6 
109.6 
1U.6 

in.  6 

101.8 
98.8 

136.8 

1891.... 

106.8 

1892.... 

90.0 

1898.... 

102.2 

1894. . . . 

116.6 

1896... 

98.6 

116.6 

1896. ... 

91.0 

89.6 

100.2 

98.9 

97.1 

76.6 

88.8 

81.2 

1897.... 

88.8 

92.7 

98.6 

84.8 

91.7 

74.8 

86.8 

T2.2 

1898.... 

108.4 

94.1 

100.1 

86.7 

92.9 

84.6 

89.0 

86.6 

loinf . ... 

102.2 

98.4 

102.6 

100.8 

101.7 

118.2 

96.8 

94.1 

1900.... 

94.4 

108.3 

108.1 

114.6 

111.4 

146.6 

82.0 

188.7 

1901.... 

108.7 

99.8 

M.7 

114.8 

104.8 

173.1 

92.9 

140.0 

1902.... 

96.8 

93.4 

97.7 

97.6 

97.6 

194.1 

96.7 

180.8 

1903.... 

106.2 

106.6 

101.6 

100.8 

101.0 

168.2 

94.6 

91.9 

Lumber  and  buil 

ding  mat< 

trials. 

\\U 

Lumi 

t)er. 

Year. 

Hem- 

Maple: 

Oak:  w) 

B. 

Pine, 
ite.  boards. 

Wh 

lock. 

hArd. 

Plain. 

Quar- 
tered. 

Aver- 
age. 

■ 

No.  2 
bam. 

Uppers. 

Aver- 
age. 

Yellow 

r. 
4 

Average. 

1890. . . . 

106.2 

100.0 

101.2 

96.9 

98.6 

98.1 

W.7 

96.4 

112. 

101.7 

1  If91 .... 

104.1 

100.0 

101.6 

99.8 

100.7 

99.4 

96.7 

98.1 

108.1 

101.4 

1892.... 

102.8 

100.0 

102.7 

98.7 

100.7 

100.2 

98.9 

99.6 

100.2 

99.8 

1898.... 

100.8 

100.0 

108.6 

98.7 

101.1 

108.9 

104.2 

106.6 

100.2 

104.4 

IcHM .... 

97.9 

100.0 

99.6 

96.2 

97.4 

106.2 

99.7 

108.0 

100.2 

102.0 

1896.... 

93.2 

100.0 

96.8 

99.2 

98.0 

100.8 

98.8 

99.8 

91.6 

97.1 

1896. . . . 

93.3 

100.0 

96.8 

101.6 

99.2 

96.4 

100.2 

98.8 

88.9 

96.2 

1897.... 

92.0 

100.0 

96.8 

100.3 

98.6 

92.6 

99.6 

96.0 

89.0 

98.7 

UKft) .... 

98.2 

100.0 

96.8 

97.8 

97.3 

90.6 

99.0 

94.8 

100.9 

96.8 

loinf . . . . 

113.0 

100.1 

104.1 

1J2.7 

108.4 

106.9 

108.4 

107.7 

108.6 

107.9 

1900.... 

187.9 

108.8 

109.1 

120.1 

114.6 

126.7 

123.6 

124.6 

112.2 

120.6 

1901  ... 

126.4 

100.8 

98.2 

110.2 

104.2 

122.0 

129.8 

126.9 

106.6 

119.4 

1902.... 

132.4 

107.8 

109.2 

117.6 

118.4 

187.3 

160.7 

149.0 

118.7 

1S7.2 

1908. . . . 

140.4 

119.6 

119.8 

189.3 

129.6 

140.8 

171.8 

166.1 

118.7 

141.9 

a  ATeng«  for  1896-1899-100. 


COI7B8E   OF   WHOLESALE   PRICES,  1890  TO   1903. 
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Table  V.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1903— Continued. 
[Ayenge  price  for  1890-1899«>100.    For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Lumber  and  building  materials. 

Lumber. 

Plate  glass:  polished,  unsil- 

Year. 

Oxide  of 

vered. 

Putty. 

Resin: 
good, 

Poplar. 

Spruce. 

Average. 

AreaSto 
6  sq.ft. 

Area6to 
10  sq.  ft. 

Ayerage. 

strained. 

1890.... 

97. 2 

113.6 

102.0 

106.3 

146.0 

184.9 

140.5 

110.8 

9S.1 

1891--.. 

i         97.2 

99.1 

100.7 

104.8 

143.3 

182.9 

188.1 

110.8 

102.4 

1892.... 

97.  • 

108.6 

100.6 

106.5 

116.7 

106.0 

110.9 

101.9 

98.2 

1898.... 

107.2 

96.0 

102.1 

108.3 

116.7 

106.0 

110.9 

101.8 

87.6 

lo94» . . . 

101.2 

88.6 

98.7 

93.3 

90.9 

86.7 

88.8 

99.4 

86.9 

1895 

98.8 

99.3 

97.6 

87.5 

82.6 

92.6 

87.6 

91.8 

1C8.4 

1896.... 

98.8 

99.3 

97.2 

95.8 

98.7 

104.0 

96.9 

91.8 

121.2 

1897.... 

1         97.8 

97.6 

96.2 

94.3 

66.1 

61.7 

58.4 

91.8 

112.0 

Unn. . . . 

'         95.6 

96.8 

97.2 

W.O 

74.4 

82.9 

78.7 

91.8 

98.7 

1809.... 

108.5 

107.8 

107.7 

109.5 

82.6 

92.5 

87.6 

106.3 

98.5 

1900.... 

120.2 

121.1 

119.3 

112.8 

93.7 

104.0 

98.9 

120.3 

U1.8 

1901.... 

117.0 

126.4 

116.0 

109.5 

88.2 

94.4 

91.8 

94.9 

106.8 

1902.... 

184.2 

134.2 

127.4 

110.0 

70.9 

79.2 

76.1 

121.6 

112.0 

1908.... 

168.8 

183.7 

187.4 

115.8 

72.8 

88.1 

77.7 

89.2 

ua.9 

— 

Lumber  and  building  materials 

t 

Shingles. 

Tar. 

Turpen- 
tine: 
spirits  of. 

Window  glass:  American, 
single. 

Average, 

Year 

Cypress. 

White 
pine. 

Average. 

lamber 

Firsts, 

6x8to 

10x16 

inch. 

Thirds, 

6x8U> 

10x16 

inch. 

Ayerage. 

and 
building 
materi- 
als. 

1890.... 

118.7 

102.6 

110.7 

122.4 

122.0 

103.6 

98.2 

100.9 

m.8 

1891.... 

115.2 

106.9 

111.1 

131.4 

113.6 

102.8 

97.8 

100.1 

106.4 

1892.... 

111.7 

104.4 

108.1 

107.9 

96.5 

92.7 

87.7 

90.2 

102.8 

1898 

106.3 

102.8 

104.6 

86. 8 

89.8 

99.4 

94.0 

96.7 

101.9 

1894.... 

99.2 

100.2 

99.7 

90.6 

87.7 

92.6 

89.8 

91.2 

96.8 

1896.... 

98.9 

98.8 

96.4 

94.8 

87.4 

74.3 

76.6 

76.4 

94.1 

1896. . . . 

88.6 

96.6 

92.6 

84.0 

82.1 

88.8 

88.0 

86.9 

98.4 

1897.... 

83.3 

94.6 

89.0 

87.5 

87.5 

102.2 

107.9 

106.1 

90.4 

1898.... 

;          88.6 

94.9 

91.8 

91.1 

96.4 

122.9 

128.8 

125.9 

96.8 

1899. . . . 

1          91.4 

98.3 

96.4 

103.4 

137.0 

125.9 

181.9 

128.9 

106.8 

1900.... 

101.0 

106.9 

104.0 

113.1 

142.7 

125.5 

127.6 

126.6 

116.7 

1901.... 

101.0 

111.9 

106.5 

106.4 

111.5 

191.9 

180.4 

186.2 

116.7 

1902.... 

94.7 

123.0 

106.9 

110.0 

141.8 

149.6 

141.0 

145.8 

118.8 

1908.... 

91.0 

125.1 

108.1 

139.4 

171.0 

122.7 

118.7 

120.7 

121.4 

Drugs  and  chemicali 

1. 

Year. 

Alcohol: 
grain. 
94  per 
cent. 

Alcohol: 
wood, 

refined, 
96  per 
cent. 

Alum: 
lump. 

Brim- 
stone: 
cnidc, 
sccondis. 

102.2 

Glycer- 
in: 
refined. 

126.3 

Muriatic 

acid: 

20°. 

Opium: 
natural, 

in 
cases. 

Quinine: 
Ameri- 
can. 

Sul- 
phuric 
acid: 
66°. 

Average, 
drun 
and 
chemi- 
cals. 

1890.... 

1 

92.6 

119.2 

109.0 

100.0 

111.0 

188.1 

98.9 

110.2 

1891.... 

98.9 

121.6 

94.6 

138.2 

109.9 

94.2 

82.4 

102.0 

91.0 

108.6 

1892.... 

95.6 

136.0 

95.8 

116.7 

99.8 

116.8 

70.8 

88.7 

106.7 

102.9 

1893.... 

97.8 

135.4 

104.2 

90.5 

96.2 

97.1 

101.8 

87.4 

96.5 

100.6 

1894.... 

96.1 

75.5 

101.2 

80.1 

85.3 

84.6 

96.8 

106.5 

82.0 

89.8 

1895.... 

104.0 

90.9 

95.8 

75.5 

86.1 

79.8 

78.0 

102.0 

78.7 

87.9 

1896.... 

102.7 

89.1 

98.2 

86.8 

119.4 

72. 1 

88.6 

97.8 

78.7 

92.6 

1H97.... 

101.6 

T2.9 

99.4 

97.2 

98.5 

101.8 

99.2 

74.3 

106.7 

94.4 

1898.... 

108.8 

78.6 

98.8 

110.7 

88.5 

128.1 

141.6 

87.2 

127.0 

106.6 

JfV9. . . . 

107.6 

80.8 

100.6 

102.1 

96.0 

129.8 

180.2 

120.9 

184.8 

111.8 

1900 

106.5 

83.9 

104.8 

102.2 

108.3 

129.8 

186.6 

186.2 

184.8 

116.7 

1901.... 

109.7 

64.2 

101.8 

106.3 

107.5 

144.2 

186.8 

123.0 

140.4 

115.2 

1902.... 

107.4 

67.8 

104.8 

113.2 

103.2 

161.5 

120.0 

104.7 

146.1 

114.2 

1908.... 

1U6.9 

62.0 

108.6 

107.9 

108.4 

168.8 

180.6 

102.6 

142.7 

112.6 
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Tablb  v.— relative  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1903— Continued. 
[Ayerage  price  for  1890-1899<-100.    For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


House  furnishing  goods. 

Earthenware. 

Furniture. 

Year. 

Plates, 
cream- 
colored. 

Plates, 

white 

granite. 

Teacups 
and  sau- 
cers, white 
granite. 

Average. 

Bedroom 
seta,  ash. 

Chairs, 

bedroom, 

maple. 

Chairs, 
kitchen. 

Tables, 
kitchen. 

Ayerage. 

1890.... 

106.0 

109.1 

109.6 

108.9 

118.7 

118.0 

109.8 

108.9 

110.1 

18»1.... 

106.6 

106.9 

107.4 

106.6 

118.7 

113.0 

109.8 

•108.9 

110.1 

1892.... 

102.8 

108.7 

104.2 

108.4 

118.7 

110.6 

111.1 

108.9 

109.8 

1888.... 

102.8 

108.7 

101.2 

103.4 

104.2 

U0.6 

llLl 

108.9 

107.6 

1894.... 

101.0 

101.9 

102.8 

101.9 

104.2 

96.9 

91.6 

98.7 

97.8 

1896.... 

94.6 

92.9 

94.4 

94.0 

94.8 

96.9 

91.6 

98.7 

96.4 

1896.... 

92.0 

89.1 

90.1 

90.4 

82.9 

96.9 

91.6 

96.6 

91.7 

1897.... 

92.0 

89.1 

90.1 

90.4 

82.9 

80.7 

91.6 

96.6 

87.7 

1898.... 

100.4 

100.8 

98.0 

90.7 

94.7 

82.7 

86.6 

96.6 

89.9 

lo99. . . . 

101.7 

102.9 

99.2 

101.8 

96.7 

98.9 

106.7 

100.1 

100.1 

1900.... 

106.6 

108.1 

104.8 

106.8 

106.6 

129.1 

136.1 

108.1 

120.0 

1901.... 

112.6 

113.8 

109.7 

112.0 

106.6 

118.0 

124.2 

108.1 

118.0 

1902.... 

112.6 

118.8 

109.7 

112.0 

111.8 

118.4 

128.6 

108.1 

U6.6 

1903.... 

116.4 

111.4 

107.4 

111.4 

116.3 

127.8 

180.7 

108.1 

120.6 

House  furnishing  goods. 

Glassware. 

Table  cutlery. 

Wooden  ware. 

Avcr- 

Year. 

Nap- 
4-inci). 

Pitch- 
ers. 
f«a]lon, 
com- 
mon. 

Tum- 
blers, 
♦-pint, 
com- 
mon. 

Aver- 
age. 

Oarvers, 

staff 
handles. 

Knives 
and 

forks, 
cocobolo 
handles. 

Aver- 
age. 

Pails, 
oak- 
grain- 
ed. 

Tubs, 
oak- 
grain- 
ed. 

Aver- 
age. 

house 
fur- 
nishing 
goods. 

1890.... 

107.1 

106.4 

101.4 

106.0 

100.0 

127.9 

114.0 

122.6 

122.6 

122.6 

111.1 

1891.... 

107.1 

106.4 

112.7 

108.7 

100.0 

127.9 

114.0 

111.6 

116.8 

114.0 

110.2 

1892 

107.1 

106.4 

107.0 

106.8 

100.0 

118.0 

106.6 

108.9 

108.9 

108.9 

106.6 

1808.... 

107.1 

106.4 

107.0 

106.8 

118.8 

90.8 

104.8 

101. 1 

97.1 

99.1 

104.9 

1894.... 

107.1 

106.4 

107.0 

106.8 

100.0 

90.8 

96.4 

96.9 

96.6 

96.8 

100.1 

1896.... 

107.1 

106.4 

104.2 

106.9 

100.0 

90.8 

96.4 

86.8 

92.8 

89.6 

96.6 

1896.... 

89.8 

106.4 

101.4 

99.0 

100.0 

90.8 

96.4 

97.2 

92.8 

96.0 

94.0 

1897.... 

89.8 

86.1 

96.8 

90.1 

98.8 

82.6 

88.2 

96.6 

92.8 

94.2 

89.8 

1898.... 

89.3 

86.1 

90.1 

88.2 

98.8 

90.8 

92.8 

87.8 

92.8 

90.1 

92.0 

1<99 .... 

89.8 

86.1 

78.2 

82.6 

98.8 

94.9 

94.4 

97.6 

93.4 

96.6 

96.1 

1900.... 

89.8 

86.1 

101.4 

91.9 

98.8 

94.9 

94.4 

114.9 

107.0 

111.0 

106.1 

1901.... 

126.0 

110.6 

101.4 

112.3 

98.8 

107.3 

100.6 

119.8 

107.6 

113.6 

110.9 

1902 

126.0 

110.6 

104.2 

113.8 

98.8 

107.3 

100.6 

119.3 

107.6 

118.6 

112.2 

1908.... 

125.0 

110.6 

99.6 

111.7 

93.8 

107.3 

100.6 

122.2 

107.6 

114.9 

113.0 

Miscellaneous. 

Year. 

Cotton-seed 
meal. 

Cotton-seed 
oil:  sum- 
mer yel- 
low, prime. 

Malt: 

Paper. 

Proof 
spirits. 

Jute:  raw. 

Western 
made. 

News. 

Wrapping, 
manila. 

Average. 

1890.... 

106.4 

118.2 

108.1 

106.7 

127.8 

104.0 

116.9 

91.6 

1891.... 

114.8 

117.2 

103.3 

181.9 

118.7 

104.0 

108.9 

96.1 

1892.... 

107.9 

101.4 

182.8 

114.0 

118.7 

100.9 

107.8 

98.6 

1808.... 

117.0 

149.6 

96.4 

110.8 

106.4 

104.7 

106.6 

98.2 

1894.... 

102.7 

106.4 

96.1 

106.9 

108.0 

106.6 

106.8 

98.6 

1896.... 

86.1 

89.4 

77. 7 

97.6 

108.0 

106.0 

104.6 

106.8 

1896.... 

90.8 

82.6 

88.9 

80.1 

92.0 

106.3 

99.2 

104.6 

1897.... 

98.1 

77.7 

103.9 

77.4 

90.6 

106.8 

98.6 

108.9 

1898.... 

86.6 

76.2 

92.6 

87.7 

78.2 

88.0 

78.1 

108.8 

1889.... 

94.7 

87.6 

101.7 

88.6 

09.9 

79.2 

74.6 

106.0 

1900.... 

116.8 

116.8 

121.2 

98.0 

94.0 

86.8 

90.4 

106.4 

1901.... 

118.9 

117.8 

111.4 

106.0 

76.6 

90.8 

83.2 

UL8 

1902.... 

128.6 

1SS.6 

122.0 

112.7 

80.9 

89.9 

86.4 

114.8 

1908.... 

121.6 

180.7 

129.2 

108.1 

84.6 

96.1 

89.9 

111.4 
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Miscellaneous. 

mm 

Rope:  ma- 
nila. 

Rubber: 

Para 

Island. 

Soap:  ess- 
tile,  mot- 
tled, pure. 

Starch: 
laundry. 

Tobacco. 

Year. 

Horsinhoe. 

Smoking, 

Rranu- 
lated.Seal 

Average. 

Avenure, 

miscefla- 

neous. 

of  N.  C. 

1890.... 

100.0 

104.6 

104.4 

106.6 

102.2 

98.2 

100.2 

U0.8 

1891.... 

1U.1 

98.8 

109.1 

122.4 

101.2 

98.2 

99.7 

109.4 

1892.... 

122.9 

84.5 

109.7 

107.2 

94.0 

98.2 

96.1 

106.2 

1896.... 

98.4 

89.5 

108.1 

105.2 

100.1 

98.2 

99.2 

106.9 

lolM.  •  .  . 

82.4 

84.2 

103.3 

105.2 

101.0 

98.2 

99.6 

W.8 

1896.... 

78.7 

92.7 

89.1 

104.8 

101.0 

98.2 

99.6 

94.6 

1896.... 

71.1 

99.9 

88.2 

89.1 

96.1 

98.2 

97.2 

91.4 

1897.... 

07.6 

106.6 

98.8 

86.2 

94.9 

98.2 

96.6 

92.1 

1898.... 

90.1 

115.8 

96.7 

86.2 

104.8 

104.1 

104.2 

92.4 

1899.... 

U7.1 

124.8 

98.1 

86.2 

105.4 

110.0 

107.7 

97.7 

1900.... 

141.3 

122.6 

107.7 

97.7 

111.9 

110.0 

111.0 

109.8 

1901.... 

116.9 

106.1 

115.1 

104.8 

117.6 

110.0 

118.8 

107.4 

1902.... 

144.8 

90.8 

116.5 

190.5 

114.6 

109.9 

112.8 

1M.1 

190S 

122.7 

118.1 

115.6 

123.9 

113.6 

112.0 

112.8 

118.6 

THE  UVIOV  XOVEMBVT  AKOVO  COAL-HIVE  W0BKEE8.(») 

By  Frank  Julian  Warne,  Pii.  D. 

The  firnt  attempt  to  organize  the  coal-mine  workers  of  the  United 
States  into  a  national  union  was  made  in  1861.  It  had  its  origin 
among  a  small  group  of  miners  who  had  emigrated  from  Great 
Britain  to  the  Belleville  district  of  Illinois.  Prominent  among  these 
miners  were  Thomas  Lloyd  and  Daniel  Weaver,  both  Englishmen, 
w)io  had  been  schooled  in  English  labor  unions  and  who  had  brought 
with  them  the  ideas  inculcated  by  that  training.  The  object  of  the 
organization,  as  explained  in  an  address  to  the  miners  of  the  United 
States  issued  by  Weaver,  was  for  '^mutual  protection,  and  improve- 
ment and  education." 

In  response  to  this  appeal,  representatives  of  coal  miners  in  Mis- 
souri and  Illinois  met  in  St.  Louis  in  January,  1861,  and  organized 
the  American  Miners'  Association,  with  Lloyd  as  president  and 
Weaver  as  secretary.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  this  associa- 
tion was  to  secure  better  mining  laws  in  the  different  coal-producing 
States.  The  accomplishment  of  this  object  was  materially  aided  by 
the  *'Avondale  horror,"  which  occurred  in  the  anthracite  fields  of 
Pennsylvania  in  September  of  that  year.  The  shocking  death  of  109 
mine  employees  aroused  widespread  public  sympathy  with  the  miners' 
movement,  of  which  the  leaders  in  the  organization  took  advantage. 
They  Hucc*eeded  in  securing  from  the  constitutional  convention  of 
Illinois,  then  in  session,  the  insertion  in  the  new  constitution  of  a 
provision  requiring  the  legislature  to  enact  general  mining  laws  for 
the  safety  of  all  persons  working  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  State. 
Such  laws  were  later  enacted  by  the  legislature.  The  association  also 
cx>nducted  a  successful  contest  for  mine  inspection  in  Ohio.  These 
successes  brought  to  the  organization  a  rapid  growth  in  membership, 
and  it  spread  within  a  short  time  over  all  the  more  important  coal- 
producing  States,  becoming  strongest  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and 
Maryland.  It  included  among  its  members  only  bituminous  coal- 
mine workers.     The  total  annual   output  of    soft  coal  in  1861  was 

oTho  princitml  sources  of  information  employed  in  preparing  this  article  were 
official  (iocumenU*,  fiU>fl  of  the  United  Mine  Workers'  Journal,  in  particular  the 
writingM  of  Andrew  Roy,  files  of  other  newspapers,  and  interviews  with  offioera  of 
the  TnittHl  Mine  Workers  and  with  operaton  and  miners  in  both  anthrMite  and 
bituminouM  ixmX  regions. 
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estimated  at  6,500,000  tons,  and  the  total  number  of  coal-mine  work- 
ers in  the  entire  country  did  not  much  exceed  30,000. 

It  was  natural  for  the  movement  to  lapse  during  the  civil  war,  when 
much  more  momentous  events  demanded  attention,  and  not  unnatural 
that  it  should  be  affected  by  the  disintegrating  forces  then  at  work. 
Strikes  in  nearly  all  the  coal  fields  accompanied  the  general  fall  in 
prices  following  that  great  struggle,  and  these  added  to  the  already 
growing  hostility  of  the  public  against  lal>or  organizations  of  all  kinds. 
The  open  air  meetings  of  the  striking  miners,  which  were  not  alwayg 
peaceable  and  orderly,  were  denounced  as  lawless  mobs,  and  the  leaderg 
were  bitterly  persecuted.  Popular  indignation  was  easily  aroused  at 
this  time,  and  there  was  evidence  of  internal  dissensions  among  the 
miners.  These  conditions  were  employed  to  sweep  the  association  oul 
of  existence,  and  to  all  outward  appearances  the  American  Miners' 
Association  now  became  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  movement,  however,  simply  assumed  another  form  in  the  Min- 
ers and  Laborers'  Benevolent  Association,  which  by  1870  had  become 
conspicuous  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illi- 
nois. This  association  had  spread  from  the  anthracite  region  of  Penn- 
sylvania, where  it  was  at  first  known  as  the  Workingmen's  Benevolent 
Association.  Under  the  leadership  of  John  Siney,  the  anthracite  mine 
workers  had  been  led  successfully  through  several  strikes  and  had  suc- 
ceeded in  building  up  a  strong  union.  They  had  maintained  wage£ 
during  falling  markets,  even  against  the  organized  opposition  of  the 
operators,  and  had  established  cooperative  stores;  they  owned  and  man- 
aged several  influential  newspapers,  and  exerted  a  strong  influence  ii 
politics,  having  been  so  successful  as  to  secure  from  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature  the  first  mine-inspection  law  passed  in  this  country,  which, 
however,  did  not  apply  to  the  bituminous  region  of  that  State.  Suck 
success  for  the  hard-coal  miner,  while  the  soft-coal  mine  employee  ww 
in  a  most  unenviable  condition,  naturally  drew  attention  to  its  cause, 
and  in  consequence  the  name  and  work  of  John  Siney  became  oi 
national  im{)ortance,  as  it  was  mainly  through  his  leadership  that  the 
anthracite  mine  worker  enjoyed  his  high  estate. 

The  extension  of  the  Workingmen's  Benevolent  Association  into  the 
soft-coal  producing  States  at  first  took  the  form  of  independent  organi- 
zations among  the  men  who  had  been  identified  with  the  American 
Miners'  Association.  In  1873  John  Siney  was  led  to  attempt  the  union 
of  all  these  branches  under  a  national  organization,  and  in  response  tc 
his  call,  issued  to  the  mine  workers  of  the  United  States,  a  meeting 
was  held  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  in  October  of  that  year.  Representa- 
tives were  present  from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  West 
Virginia,  and  one  or  two  other  States.  In  his  call  Siney  stated  three 
objects  of  the  meeting  as  being:  (1)  A  consolidation  of  the  entin 
body  of  miners  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  oi  Wi\i-\.\vARk^Mv^\j 


8H2  Ht'ULKTSJt   Of   rUK    HKy.hxr   OF    LAB^^B. 

(/f  f//  niVfrl  \ft'"uuh^ry  and  moml  -^upfx^rt  U^  riich  di-^trict*  as  may  be 
inr«'4'A  t//  t}»*r  ;ilf/rrriAt.iv#;  of  a  Htrikc.:  and  ^'^)  for  a  thoroujrh  dis^;as-?ion 
of  ^r\i\\'itut'i"^  and  fij#r  fjaH^^^^;  of  ftuch  law*5  in  the  ^^veml  States  as  the 
wif'-t  y  and  w<?lf«n^  of  the  mine  workeri  demand. 

The  V'/unjfit/iwn  meetinjf  jfave  birth  t/>  the  Minere'  National  A^so- 
eiiirion,  /•//ffi|i'M<'d  of  HtfU-cfpul  miners,  with  John  Sine}'  a^  its  presi- 
di'ril,  he  haviriff  renijfn^^d  hin  lea/ler^hipof  the  anthracite  mine  workers 
U9  utnU'rinkt'  fhe  ^n^it^M'  tn-ik.  The  eormtitution  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion provfd<'d  for  nrhitration,  f:/>neiiiation,  and  cooperation,  and  for 
independent  ai^tion  in  dintrir't  uffairM.  No  strike  was  to  \Ht  l)e|run  until 
i'V*TV  other  |KmHihh'  meann  of  Hettiement  [iad  Ufcn  exhausted,  and  before 
a  Mt.f'ike  nhonld  tm  enU^red  ii[K>n  a  eompiete  statement  of  the  ihsues 
involv«'d  wiiM  (o  fie  miule  to  the  president  of  the  organization  and  his 
ronnentto  the  pro|HiHed  luttion  secured.  Provision  was  also  made  for 
an  I'xenitivr  IwMird,  roin|)osed  of  one  memU^r  from  <5ach  State  repre- 
sentii'd  in  the  organ i/jit ion,  U)  advise  and  assist  the  national  officers. 
llcadiiniirtiTH  of  the.  ussoeiation  were  established  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

VVilhiii  two  years  the  asHoriation  liad  sprea<l  over  all  the  central 
coal  priMhiring  States,  and  liad  an  estimated  niemlH3rship  of  nearly 
:Wi,<NN(.  Then*  is  no  i|iiest.ioti  that  it  was  ]M)werful  and  intluential.  It 
eonteniplnted,  among  otiier  things,  the  undertaking  of  cooperative 
coal  mining  (»ti  an  f*xtensive  seah*,  and  for  this  ]Hirpose  a  large  tract 
of  roitl  liind  was  pitrehased  in  Tennesset*.  Even  while  at  the  height  of 
its  power  the  eaiiNes  that  led  t(»  its  (l(»wnfall  are  easily  discernible. 
The  piinie  of  |s7M  had  been  foHowed  b}'  a  jK^ricsl  of  industrial  depres- 
sion whieh  b(H*ame  most  acute  in  it^  effect  uixm  the  coal  trade  in  1875. 
(Hutted  eonl  miirki^ts  forced  many  of  the  mines  to  work  on  half  time. 
l'ri«Mvs  were  falling.  With  K»ss  work  to  do  and  less  jwiy  for  that  which 
they  did,  the  mini»rs  engaged  in  strike  afti^r  strike  to  prevent  reduc- 
t  ions  in  wngeM.  N«iw  came  the  tirNt  fair  test  of  the  arbitration  principle 
emineiiited  by  the  organization.  It  proved  a  dismal  failure.  This  was 
at  the  eloNo  (»f  IST-I.  It  foUowed  a  notiticaticm  from  the  oiM'rators  in 
theTnsrarawas  Valley  (Ohio)  of  a  ivduction  in  the  prict^  of  mining  from 
W  lo  1*0  cents  a  ton  and  cornvMixmding  nnluctions  in  wages  for  other 
mine  labor.  An  arbitration  lH>ard  was  organized,  luvonling  to  the 
proxisjon  in  tlie  constitution  of  the  Miners*  National  Asscviation,  with 
three  miners  and  thive  o] aerators  as  mombi«rs,  one  of  the  opt^ raters 
U»ing  the  lale  JNMiator  Man*us  A.  Hanna.  thulge  Andrews,  of  Cleve- 
land, was  umpiiv.  The  division  whs  against  the  minen<,  the  price  of 
minini:  UMng  tivtnl  at  71  tvnts  a  ton.  \X  first  the  employees  continued 
at  work,  but  s«HM)  {H'titioned  their  extvutivo  lK>Anl  to  be  released  from 
the  aw  ard.  w  hirh  was  dtMu\  Thev  then  made  a  demaiKl  for  an  advance 
of  \^  ivnts  a  ti^i  in  the  mining  nito.  This  was  grantoil  by  the  openitor» 
after  a  short  sus|vnsion.  To  add  to  the  deplorable  situation  the  miners 
?i$i*ktHi  iN^ntideiKv  in  their  leaders  at  a  lime  when  confidence  wm»  most 
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needed.  In  consequence  the  experience  of  the  American  Miners' 
Association  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances  was  repeated,  the 
Miners'  National  Association  declined,  internal  dissensions  weakened 
it,  and  finally,  at  the  close  of  1875,  it  was  lost  si^ht  of. 

In  the  meantime  there  had  come  into  existence  an  association  which 
was  destined  to  preserve  the  germ  of  organization  among  the  coal 
miners  until  the}-  were  again  ready  and  able  to  undertake  the  task  of 
uniting  in  one  national  body.  This  was  the  Knighfcg  .of  Labor,  which 
Uriah  S.  Stephens  had  launched  in  1870.  Christopher  Evans,  now 
statistician  for  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  is  given  credit 
for  being  the  first  to  introduce  this  organization  among  the  coal  miners, 
liaving  organized  the  first  miners'  assembh'  at  New  Straitsville,  Ohio. 
At  the  beginning  the  growth  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  among  the  coal- 
mine workers  was  slow,  but  following  1879,  when  the  force  of  the 
1873  panic  had  about  spent  itself,  it  was  much  more  rapid.  The  miners' 
branch  was  known  as  Trades  Assembly  No.  135,  Knights  of  I^abor,  and 
had  a  district  master  workman  at  its  head.  Soon  the  assemblies  were  in 
a  prosperous  condition,  due  to  the  improved  industrial  situation,  not  a 
few  of  them  owning  the  halls  in  which  their  meetings  were  held. 
Many  of  these  halls  contained  small  libraries,  and  the  meetings  gave 
opporttmities  for  delmtes  and  general  discussions  of  labor  problems. 
As  such,  they  proved  valuable  training  schools  from  which  have  oome 
a  munbor  of  prosent-day  lalx)r  leaders. 

This  period  of  prosperity  found  the  Ohio  minei*s  under  a  strong 
State  organization,  with  John  McBride  at  their  head.  The  miners  of 
tlie  Pittsburg  district  of  Pennsylvania  were  also  well  organized^  under 
the  leadership  of  David  R.  Jones,  a  graduate  of  Mount  Union  College 
(Ohio),  who  had  h'ft  the  mines  when  18  years  of  age  to  take  up  the 
study  of  law.  He  was  in  absolute  control,  there  being  no  other  offi- 
cers. His  salary  was  made  up  of  monthly  dues  of  five  cents  from 
each  member.  Tlie  etforts  of  these  leaders  at  this  time  were  directed 
toward  securing  higher  wages  for  the  mine  workers  to  accompany 
rising  prices,  the  strikes  of  this  period  nearly  all  being  for  increased 
wages.  But  there  were  other  troublesome  questions  which  the  mine 
employees  of  the  several  Sttites  desired  settled.  Finally  an  interstate 
convention  was  held  at  Pittsburg  in  March,  1880,  and  the  mine 
employees  demanded  of  the  operators  payment  by  weight  for  all 
merchantable  coal,  an  eight-hour  work  day,  and  the  abolishment  of 
the  "pluck-me"  store  system.  If  these  concessions  were  not  granted 
by  August  of  that  year  there  was  to  be  a  general  strike  of  soft-coal 
miners.  In  the  meantime  the  mine  employees  of  the  Tuscarawas 
Valley  in  Ohio,  who  had  gone  out  on  strike  against  the  continuance  of 
the  screen  system  of  payment  for  coal  mined,  offered  resistance  to 
the  importation  of  Negro  laborers  to  take  their  places,  which  resulted 
in  the  State  militia  being  called  into  the  field  uud<^t  %x\&&  «aA  %xa&:^ 
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in  the  decision  of  the  mine  employees  to  return  to  work  under  old 
conditions.  This  prevented  the  general  strike  as  planned  by  the  Pitts- 
burg convention. 

The  decade  which  followed  was  one  of  rapid  railroad  development 
throughout  the  coal-producing  States.  The  result  was  the  breaking 
down  of  the  local  or  sectional  markets  for  the  commodity  as  a  greater 
coal  area  became  accessible  and  the  establishing  of  what  was  practically 
a  national  market  for  the  product  of  all  the  widely  separated  coal  fields. 
It  was  still  true  that  certain  districts  supplied  certain  markets.  The 
eastern  West  Virginia  and  the  Maryland  fields,  the  central  Pennsylvania 
field,  and  the  antiiracite  region  sent  their  product  largely  to  the  mar- 
kets in  the  northern  tier  of  seaboard  States,  principally  to  Portland, 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania and  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  coal  went  to  the 
Lake  and  Northwestern  States.  The  coal-producing  area  accessible  to 
the  Monongahela,  Kanawha,  and  Ohio  rivers — western  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  West  Virginia — still  found  its  market  in  the  South  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and  lower  Mississippi  points, 
to  which  was  also  sent  coal  not  only  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
Alabama,  but  also  from  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  That 
these  different  markets  drew  their  coal  supply  from  these  particular 
fields  rather  than  from  any  of  the  others  was  due  to  the  natural  condi- 
tions of  river  outlets  and  moimtain  barriers.  This  explains  briefly Jiow 
it  was  that  coal  fields,  lying  next  to  each  other,  separated  perhaps  by 
only  a  mountain  ridge,  had  their  markets  thousands  of  miles  apart,  and 
also  why  coal  fields  widely  separated  sent  their  product  to  a  conunon 
market. 

W  ith  the  rapid  railroad  development  particular  coal  fields  were  now  no 
longer  dependent  entirely  upon  certain  markets,  and  particular  markets 
could  be  made  independent,  if  necessary,  of  certain  coal  fields.  From 
West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  principally  along  the  Youghiogheny 
River,  between  the  fields  supplying  the  eastern  seaboard  and  those 
sending  their  product  to  the  Lakes  and  Northwest,  coal  could  be  sent 
either  to  the  sealxxard  or  to  the  lake  markets.  Into  the  eastern  sea- 
board market  coal  could  be  brought  from  the  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  Alabama  fields  to  compete  with  the  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  West 
Virginia  product.  Again,  the  coal  from  these  widely  separated  fields 
met  in  competition  in  the  southern  Ohio  and  Mississippi  River  mar- 
kets, into  which  also  came  coal  from  States  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
Coal  produced  in  the  Pittsburg  district  of  Pennsylvania,  if  conditions 
warranted  it,  could  be  taken  on  board  cars  at  Cincinnati  and  shipped 
into  the  western  and  northwestern  markets,  where  it  would  sell  along- 
side coal  from  Iowa;  or  southern  Illinois  could  send  its  coal  to  St.  Louis 
or  Chicago  or  even  to  the  far  Northwest  Thus  the  hitherto  widely 
sepBrnted  coal  markets  were  being  boand  so  closely  together  that  the 
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least  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  that  commodity  in  any  of  the  sectiona 
markets  had  its  effect,  directly  and  indirectly,  upon  the  price  of  coa 
in  all  the  others.  If  this  price  for  any  cause  rose  much  higher  in  on< 
market  than  in  the  others  the  supply  at  once  called  forth  would  reduc< 
it  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  price  in  the  other  markets.  A  recognitioi 
of  this  interdependence  of  the  coal-producing  States  was  forced  upoi 
those  engaged  in  the  industry  by  the  sudden  increase  in  coal  produc 
tion  following  the  opening  of  so  many  new  fields.  A  period  of  busi 
ness  depression  set  in,  overproduction  of  coal  resulted  in  falling  prices 
and  this  was  followed  by  reductions  in  wages  and  poor  returns  for  th< 
greater  part  of  capital  invested  in  the  industry.  Strike  after  strike 
in  the  coal  fields  indicated  a  deplorable  state  for  both  operators  an< 
miners. 

'^For  the  purpose  of  adjusting  market  and  mining  prices  in  such  \ 
way  as  to  avoid  strikes  and  lockouts,  and  give  each  party  an  increases 
profit  from  the  sale  of  coal,"  a  movement  was  inaugurated  in  Septem 
ber,  1885,  at  Indianapolis,  by  the  National  Federation  of  Miners  an< 
Mine  Laborers.  This  organization  had  come  into  existence  in  that  yea: 
mainly  through  the  efforts  of  those  mine  workers  who  were  oppose< 
to  the  secret  methods  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  Christopher  Evans 
of  Ohio,  was  at  its  head.  The  movement  contemplated  a  joint  conven 
tion  of  operators  and  miners  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  wretched  con 
ditions.  The  credit  for  this  idea  is  given  to  Daniel  McLaughlin,  o: 
Illinois.  In  October,  1885,  the  first  joint  meeting  was  held  in  Chicago 
and  was  attended  })y  operators  and  miners  from  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania.  With  the  hope  of  securing  representation  from  \ 
larger  number  of  States  and  Territories  a  committee  of  three  oper 
ators  and  three  miners  was  appointed  to  issue  a  public  address,  whicl 
should  set  forth  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  movement,  and  anothe; 
meeting  was  called  for  December  in  Pittsburg.  This  latter  meeting 
although  more  largely  attended  than  that  held  previously,  adjourned 
without  definite  action  on  the  questions  involved,  to  meet  again  ii 
February. 

On  February  23,  1886,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  first  joint  nationa 
convention  of  coal  operators  and  miners  was  organized  with  Chris 
topher  Evans,  of  Ohio,  as  chairman,  and  E.  T.  Bent,  of  Illinois,  ai 
operator,  as  secretary.  Representatives  of  operators  were  presen 
from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia,  and  o: 
miners  from  these  States  and  Maryland.  The  basis  of  repi*esentatioi 
was  fixed  at  8  votes — 4  to  be  cast  by  the  miners  and  4  by  the  operators— 
for  each  of  the  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  anc 
West  Virginia.  A  scale  of  prices  to  be  paid  for  mining  in  specifiec 
districts  in  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Ohio,  and  Wes 
Virginia,  ranging  from  56i  cents  a  ton,  in  the  Staunton  and  Moun 
Olive  districta,  to  as  high  as  95  cents  a  ton  in  the  Wiliimi^^\i<5^ve«sss 
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district,  which  had  previously  been  prepared  at  the  Pittsburg  meeting, 
was  adopted.  The  prices  were  to  prevail  from  May,  1886,  to  May, 
1887.  A  board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation,  consisting  of  five  miners 
and  five  operators  at  large  and  one  miner  and  one  operator  from  each 
of  the  States  represented  in  the  scale,  was  elected,  to  which  all 
questions  of  an  interstate  or  national  character  wci*e  to  be  submitted 
for  adjustment.  Oscar  Townsend,  of  Ohio,  was  its  president,  and 
Christopher  Evans,  of  the  same  State,  secretary.  Thiw  was  probably 
the  first  movement  of  a  national  character  in  this  country  having  for 
its  object  the  establishing  of  methods  of  conciliation  between  capital 
and  labor. 

It  was  recognized  at  the  very  beginning  that  the  problem  before 
both  operators  and  miners  was  a  control  of  the  competitive  districts  in 
those  States  having  a  common  market.  Such  a  control,  to  be  effective, 
meant  that  the  operators  and  miners  in  one  district  should  not  have 
any  advantage  over  the  operators  and  miners  in  another  district.  If 
by  any  chance  the  coal  of  one  district  came  to  market  bearing  a  lower 
price  than  the  product  of  the  other  districts,  the  cheaper  commodity 
would  necessarily  undersell  that  bearing  a  higher  price.  The  tendency 
under  such  conditions  would  be  for  the  price  of  all  the  coal,  from  what- 
ever district,  to  reach  the  level  of  the  cheapest.  Thus  there  could  be 
no  favored  district,  but  all  the  factors  entering  into  the  price  of  coal — 
natural  advantages,  nearness  to  market,  cost  of  transportation,  the 
quality  of  the  coal,  the  price  of  mine  labor,  and  the  numerous  other 
elements  entering  into  the  cost  of  producing  coal — must  be  so  regulated 
that  the  product  from  all  the  districts  should  bear  very  nearly  the  same 
price  when  it  reached  the  market.  Moreover,  the  task  undertaken,  to 
be  successful,  meant  a  control  not  only  over  the  competitive  districts 
having  a  common  market,  but  also  over  all  the  competitive  fields  hav- 
ing different  markets.  In  brief,  it  was  a  problem  of  the  national  con- 
trol of  the  law  of  competition  as  it  operated  in  all  the  fields  and  markets 
where  coal  was  produced  and  sold. 

With  a  clear  conception  of  the  intention  of  the  movement,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  it  did  not  succeed.  In  the  first  place,  only  in  the  cen- 
tral competitive  territory — Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  parts  of  West 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania — which  had  a  common  market  on  the  Lakes 
and  in  the  Northwest,  could  the  operators  and  miners  be  induced  to 
take  part  in  the  movement,  and  the  other  fields  were  left  practically 
unorganized.  Even  within  this  section  it  was  not  possible  for  all 
parties  interested  to  agree  at  once  upon  any  particular  method  of 
adjusting  the  widely  varying  conditions.  Soon  the  operators  of  one 
district  complained  that  the  operators  of  another  district  possessed 
advantages  which  enabled  them  to  put  their  coal  on  the  market  at  a 
lower  price  and  thus  to  undersell  the  former.  Counter  charges  fol- 
lowed^ and  attempts  were  made  by  those  believing  themselves  to  be  at 
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a  disadvantage  to  remedy  the  particular  conditions  of  which  they  com- 
plained. Much  friction  was  the  result,  and  failure  after  failure  tc 
keep  the  basis  agreed  upon  was  reported  from  the  different  districts. 
So  many  unforeseen  factors  continually  entered  in  to  disturb  tempo- 
rary adjustments  that  the  agreement  could  not  keep  the  competitive 
districts  together.  The  Illinois  operators  were  the  first  to  withdraw. 
The  Indiana  operators  followed  in  1888. 

The  success  of  the  federation  itself  was  spasmodic,  there  being  mucl 
internal  dissension  as  well  as  strong  opposition  to  the  exercise  of  iU 
power.  This  made  itself  openly  evident  in  1889  by  the  organization 
of  the  National  Progressive  Union,  with  John  McBride,  of  Ohio,  at 
president.  Like  the  Knights  of  Labor  branch  of  miners,  it  was  f 
secret  organization.  The  period  that  followed  is  conspicuous  for  the 
internal  strife  which  broke  out  among  the  different  organizations 
claiming  jurisdiction  over  the  coal-mine  workers.  The  energies  oi 
their  officers  were  now  spent  in  fruitless  warfare  against  one  another, 
the  conflict  at  times  growing  intensely  bitter.  Strikes  begun  by  one 
or  tiie  other  organization  were  lost  through  the  antagonism  and  ever 
the  open  hostility  of  the  others,  and  by  the  close  of  the  decade  the 
coal  miners'  organizations  were  in  a  state  very  near  exhaustion.  CM 
the  221,000  mine  workers  in  the  country  in  1890,  not  more  than  45,00( 
were  enrolled  in  the  different  organizations. 

Seeing  nothing  but  defeat  to  all  the  unions  if  such  a  course  wat 
continued,  John  Rea,  president  of  the  National  Progressive  Union. 
W.  T.  Lewis,  master  workman  of  the  National  Trades  Assembly,  No, 
185,  John  McBride,  and  other  leaders  in  these  two  factions  started  f 
movement  for  a  consolidation.  At  separate  conventions  held  at  Colum 
bus,  Ohio,  in  January,  1890,  the  two  organizations  decided  to  affiliate, 
and  in  a  joint  convention  they  formed  the  United  Mine  Workers  oi 
America.  John  Rea,  president  of  the  Progressive  Union,  the  strongei 
of  the  two  affiliating  organizations,  was  made  the  first  president  of  th< 
new  organization.  The  Trades  Assembly  retained  its  secret  methods 
and  to  some  extent  its  individuality,  in  that  the  president  of  the  Unitec 
Mine  Workers  was  also  elected  master  workman  of  the  assembly. 
The  combined  membership  was  about  20,000,  being  strongest  in  Penn 
sylTania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  The  total  number  of  bituminous 
mine  workei*s  at  this  time  was  192,000,  and  the  total  annual  pixxluctioi 
of  soft  coal  111,802,000  tons. 

The  objects  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  as  stated  ir 
the  preamble  to  the  constitution,  were  to  increase  wages,  to  secun 
payment  in  lawful  money,  to  establish  weekly  pay  days  and  the  righi 
of  the  mine  workers  to  spend  their  earnings  wherever  they  choose;  U 
protect  the  lives  of  mine  employees  through  the  introduction  of  safetj 
appliances  and  through  securing  legislation  toward  the  same  ends;  tc 
establish  an  eight-hoar  work  day;  to  pro\ub\t\]b!^«ia^\o^vi^^^. ^"^  ^ 
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dren  under  14  years  of  age;  to  have  laws  enacted  for  weighing  or 
measuring  the  coal  they  mined;  to  prevent  the  coal  companies 
employing  detectives  or  guards  in  times  of  strikes  or  lockouts,  and  to 
establish  arbitration  and  conciliation  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
between  the  mine  workers  and  their  employers. 

The  early  history  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  is  that  of  an  organi- 
zation passing  through  an  existence  so  precarious  as  to  cause  the 
reviewer  of  the  present  day  to  wonder  that  it  ever  succeeded  in  living 
to  attain  its  present  strength.  It  came  into  being  at  a  time  when 
the  effect  of  the  change  in  the  nature  of  immigration — from  Irish, 
> German,  English,  and  Welsh,  to  Polish,  Hungarian,  Austrian,  and 
Italian — was  felt  most  injuriously  by  labor  employed  in  the  coal- 
mining industry.  The  cheaper  Slav  labor  poured  into  the  mining 
States  and  thus  put  in  operation  among  the  mine  laborers  as  never 
before  the  great  law  of  competition,  the  result  being  demoralization 
of  the  standards  of  living  that  had  prevailed  among  the  other  nation- 
alities. To  unite  all  these  antagonizing  elements  in  harmonious 
action  for  the  common  good  of  all  mine  workers  was  a  task  requiring 
the  strength  of  a  giant  organization.  The  attempt  of  the  new  union 
to  undertake  it  is  curiously  illustrated  by  the  journal  and  constitution 
of  the  organization  being  printed  in  English  and  Slavonian,  and  its 
manuals  in  English,  Lettish,  Italian,  Polish,  and  Slavonian.  During 
the  period  preceding  1890  not  only  had  the  coal-mining  industry  been 
filled  up  with  these  different  types  of  laborers,  but  there  had  been  a 
rapid  extension  of  old  along  with  the  construction  of  new  railroad 
lines,  the  result  being  to  extend  greatly  the  coal-producing  area.  It 
is  estimated  that  enough  mines  were  opened  in  1890  to  have  produced 
40,000,000  tons  more  of  bituminous  coal  than  were  mined  in  that  year 
if  the  192,000  mine  employees  had  been  given  regular  employment; 
or,  in  other  worda,  the  total  of  111,302,000  tons  produced  that  year 
could  have  been  mined  with  73,000  fewer  miners  than  were  then 
engaged  in  the  coal  industry.  Despite  this  condition  the  coal  area 
continued  to  be  extended  in  1891,  1892,  and  1893,  and  the  number  of 
bituminous  mine  employees  continued  to  increase,  there  being  52,000 
more  in  1894  than  in  1890. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  market  price  of  coal  is  determined, 
to  a  large  extent,  by  the  price  of  mine  labor — by  the  wages  of  the  mine 
workers — it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  damaging  effect  such  a  con- 
dition of  oversupply  of  labor  had  upon  the  joint-conference  movement. 
In  fact,  this  condition  of  the  mine-labor  market  was  one  of  the  con- 
tributing causes  of  the  failure  of  that  plan.  With  a  glutted  labor 
market — with  men  bidding  against  one  another  for  the  sale  of  their 
labor — the  price  of  mine  labor  generally  tended  toward  the  price  set 
by  those  groups  having  the  lowest  coet  of  maintaining  their  labor,  and 
these  were  now  the  pauper  laborers  from  the  central  European  ooon- 
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tries.  This  cheaper  labor  poured  into  the  unorganized  fields  and  gave 
to  the  operators  in  those  States,  now  competing  in  the  same  markets 
with  those  of  the  organized  States,  an  advantage  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion over  the  fields  where  the  organized  mine  workers  were  striving 
to  check  such  immigration. 

Thus  the  United  Mine  Workers,  at  the  verv  outset,  was  face  to  face 
with  conditions  that  foretold  falling  prices  and  reductions  in  wages,  the 
baneful  effects  of  which  were  to  be  felt  by  the  mine  employees  for 
many  years.  With  an  overproduction  of  coal  and  an  oversupply  of 
labor  when  the  period  of  depression  set  in  in  1893,  many  of  the  mines 
had  to  be  closed,  and  so  many  thousands  of  mine  workers  were  thrown 
out  of  employment  that  the  governors  of  the  States  issued  public  appeals 
for  aid.  That  the  new  organization  found  itself  involved  in  numerous 
strikes  is  not  surprising.  With  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  miners  of  the 
country  organized,  it  undertook  to  conduct  strikes  in  Iowa,  in  the  coke 
fields  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  Pittsburg  district,  and  in  Indiana.  All 
proved  disastrous  to  the  miners  and  to  their  organization.  Not  only 
did  the  miners  fail  to  secure  their  demands,  the  principal  one  of  which 
was  for  an  eight-hour  workday,  but  the  union  had  lost  12,000  mem- 
bers at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  defense  fund  provided  for  by  the 
first  convention  brought  in  only  $70,000,  The  only  success  of  the  year 
was  the  securing  of  favorable  screen  legislation  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
West  Virginia.  By  this  time  only  the  Pittsburg  and  Ohio  operators 
and  miners  were  in  the  joint-conference  movement,  and  even  these 
withdrew  in  1891  from  the  agreement  through  a  failure  to  settle  the 
miners'  demand  for  an  eight-hour  workday.  The  years  following 
proved  even  more  discouraging. 

The  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  at  Colum- 
bus,  in  April,  1894,  not  only  looked  back  on  general  failure,  as  far  as 
definite  accomplishment  was  considered,  but  looked  forward  to  pros- 
pects that  seemed  even  worse.  The  movement  for  higher  wages  in 
the  Pittsburg  district  and  in  West  Virginia  not  only  was  a  complete 
failure,  but  was  followed  by  a  period  of  reduction  in  wages  with  the 
beginning  of  the  industrial  depression  in  1893.  At  first  this  had  the 
effect  of  forcing  the  mine  workers  into  the  union,  the  membership 
soon  reaching  70,000,  with  161  new  locals  and  assemblies  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Kansas,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and 
Indiana;  but  the  members  were  in  such  financial  straits  that  the  organ- 
ization released  them  from  the  payment  of  dues. 

Mining  rates  had  teen  steadily  reduced  in  the  Pittsburg  district, 
wages  had  decreased  in  the  central  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and 
Ohio  fields,  and  reductions  were  threatened  in  the  western  and  south- 
western coal-producing  States.  To  prevent  this,  and  in  the  hope  of 
restoring  the  scale  of  prices  for  mining  and  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment which  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  May  )1%^%^\^^^V^vdsdk»^ 
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convention  ordered  a  suspension  of  mining  operations  to  take  effect 
April  21,  1894.  At  this  time  the  organization  had  only  13,000  paid-up 
members  and  barely  $2,600  in  the  treasury.  Notwithstanding  this, 
nearly  125,000  mine  workers  quit  work  on  that  day,  and  the  number 
was  increased  to  180,000  at  the  end  of  eight  weeks.  It  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  leaders  to  suspend  coal  mining  entirely,  but  only  dur- 
ing every  alternate  two  weeks  until  the  glutted  markets  were  depleted, 
in  the  hope  that  increased  prices  would  bring  increased  wages.  But 
after  the  men  had  come  out  they  refused  to  go  back  and  the  suspension 
developed  into  a  widespread  strike,  which  affected  the  eight  principal 
soft-coal  producing  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  Its  object  was  defeated 
by  the  operators  and  miners  of  the  two  Virginias,  Maryland,  and  the 
anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania  increasing  their  output  and  supply- 
ing the  Lake  markets  while  the  strike  was  on.  Work  was  resumed 
on  June  12  by  action  of  the  Cleveland  convention  of  mine  workers, 
which  left  a  settlement  to  the  national  executive  board  and  the  district 
presidents.  This  settlement  was  at  the  time  regarded  as  a  compromise 
in  that  a  slight  increase  in  wages  was  secured  for  the  mine  workers  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  western  Pennsylvania,  while  a  reduction  in  wages 
was  accepted  in  central  Pennsylvania,  in  Illinois,  and  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States.  John  McBride,  who  had  been  elected  president  in 
1892,  was  at  this  time  at  the  head  of  the  organization. 

The  strike  was  far  from  being  a  success  except  perhaps  in  a  negative 
sense  in  that  it  temporarily  checked  further  reductions  in  wages.  The 
United  Mine  Workers  was  almost  destroyed.  The  compromise  which 
brought  the  strike  to  a  close  saw  the  end,  for  the  time  being,  of  the 
interstate  agreement  between  the  operators  and  miners  of  the  central 
competitive  territory.  Repeated  attempts  had  been  made  in  1892  and 
1893  to  restore  the  joint  conference  in  the  central  competitive  districts, 
but  none  of  them  succeeded.  In  some  of  the  States  independent  agree- 
ments between  the  operators  and  miners  took  its  place.  Through 
these  the  mine  workers  in  the  different  fields  were  now  forced  to  accept 
reduction  after  reduction  in  wages,  as  the  operators  having  a  greater 
cost  of  production  were  compelled  to  meet  the  competition  of  those 
having  a  lower  cost  of  production.  The  great  law  of  competition  was 
absolutely  beyond  the  control  of  both  operators  and  miners,  and  demor- 
alization of  all  interests  concerned  in  the  industry  followed.  The 
United  Mine  Workers  emerged  from  the  strike  with  barely  8,000 
meml)crs,  and  was  too  poor  to  defray  the  expenses  of  national  execu- 
tive lx)ard  meetings,  the  business  having  to  be  carried  on  by  corres- 
pondence. Nor  was  the  association  able  to  meet  the  expenses  of  railroad 
fare  for  delegates  to  the  seventh  annual  convention,  as  provided  for  in 
its  constitution.  The  National  Trades  Assembly,  which  had  at  first 
mainiMiaed  ite  independent  form  and  which  had  li^er  become  enUrelly 
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independent  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  was  now  dissolved.  A  period  of 
low  wages,  adverse  conditions  of  employment  (conditions  determined 
almost  wholly  by  the  operators),  frequent  unsuccessful  strikes,  com- 
parative idleness  during  part  of  the  year  for  many  of  the  mine 
employees,  desertions  by  the  hundreds  until  over  90  per  cent  of  the 
coal-mine  workers  of  the  country  were  outside  the  organization,  and 
a  bankrupt  treasury,  seemed  to  indicate  the  early  dissolution  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  and  the  most  stout  hearted  of  the  leaders  lost 
hope. 

In  1896,  however,  the  industrial  situation  began  to  improve.  Rising 
prices,  following  the  partial  depletion  of  the  markets  and  a  generally 
increased  demand  for  fuel  from  the  industries,  had  their  effect  on  the 
coal  industry.  M.  D.  Ratchford,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio 
miners,  was  now  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  McBride 
had  resigned  in  the  fall  of  1894  to  become  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  was  succeeded  by  Philip  Penna,  of  Indiana, 
who  served  until  Ratchford's  election  in  1897.  A  convention  of  the 
organization  was  held  at  the  beginning  of  that  year,  and  it  resolved 
upon  a  demand  for  a  general  increase  in  wages  of  15  per  cent,  leaving 
the  question  of  a  strike  to  enforce  the  demand  to  the  executive  board 
and  the  district  presidents.  During  the  period  of  depression  the  price 
for  mining  had  fallen  from  60  cents  a  ton  to  54  cents  in  the  Pittsburg 
district  and  to  an  average  of  47  cents  in  other  fields.  With  only 
10,000  meml)ers,  of  whom  7,000  were  in  Ohio,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  there  was  an  empty  treasur}*  and  that  many  miners  were  already 
idle,  the  officers  of  the  union  decided  upon  a  strike,  which  was  ordered 
for  July  4,  1897.  The  order  was  obeyed  by  over  100,000  men  in 
eleven  States,  including  a  part  of  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  there  was  a  general  suspension  of  operations  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  A  compromise  was 
effected  at  a  conference  of  operators  and  miners  at  Pittsburg  on  Sep- 
tember 3.  There  was  to  be  an  average  advance  of  about  20  per  cent 
in  wages,  with  the  understanding  that  the  operators  and  miners  of  the 
central  competitive  coal  fields  would  meet  in  Chicago  on  January  17 
^^  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  a  wage  scale  and  of  making  an  annual 
contract  by  mutual  joint  agreement."  In  order  to  give  the  o{>erators 
and  miners  in  all  the  fields  time  to  settle  upon  the  basis  agreed  to,  there 
was  to  be  no  resumption  of  mining  for  ton  days,  but  in  this  case,  as 
in  many  previous  ones^  each  district  and  field  seemed  to  care  only  for 
its  own  particular  interests,  with  the  result  that  the  settlement  suc- 
ceeded only  in  Ohio,  western  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  a  portion  of 
Illinois. 

This  strike  proved  to  be  the  most  successful  movement  of  its  kind 
ever  undertaken  in  America  up  to  that  time.     A  period  of  renewed 
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actual  percentage  of  screenings  passing  through  such  screens  as  is 
hereinafter  provided,  it  being  understood  and  agreed  that  screened  or 
run-of-mine  coal  may  be  mined  and  paid  for  on  the  above  basis  at  the 
option  of  the  operators,  according  to  market  requirements,  and  the 
operators  of  Indiana  bituminous  shall  also  have  like  option  of  mining 
and  paying  for  run-of-mino  or  screen  coal. 

Second.  That  the  screen  herc}>y  adopted  for  the  State  of  Ohio, 
western  Pcnns3'lvania  and  the  bituminous  district  of  Indiana  shall  be 
uniform  in  size,  six  feet  wide  by  twelve  feet  long,  built  of  flat  or 
Akron-shaped  bar  of  not  less  than  five-eighths  of  an  inch  surface,  with 
one  and  one-fourtli  inches  between  bars,  free  from  obstructions,  and 
that  such  screen  shall  rest  upon  a  sufficient  number  of  bearings  to  hold 
the  })ars  in  proper  position. 

Tliird.  That  the  block-coal  district  of  Indiana  may  continue  the  use 
of  the  diamond  scn»en  of  present  size  and  pattern  with  the  privilege 
of  run-of-mino  coal,  the  mining  price  of  which  shall  be  determined 
by  the  actual  screenings;  and  that  the  State  of  Illinois  shall  be  abso- 
lutely upon  a  run-of-minc  system,  and  shall  be  paid  for  on  that  basis. 

Fourtn.  That  an  advance  of  10  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  for 

rick-mined  screened  coal  shall  take  effect  in  western  Pennsylvania, 
locking  Valley  and  Indiana  bituminous  districts  on  April  1, 1898,  and 
that  Grape  Creek,  111.,  and  the  bituminous  district  of  Indiana  shall 
pay  40  cents  per  ton  run-of-mine  coal  from  and  after  same  date,  based 
upon  GO  cents  per  ton  screened  coal  in  Ohio,  western  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Indiana  bituminous  district,  same  to  continue  in  force  until  the 
expiration  of  this  contract. 

Fifth.  That  on  and  after  April  1,  1808,  the  eight-hour  workday 
with  eight  hours'  pay,  consistmg  of  six  days  per  week,  shall  be  in 
effect  in  all  of  the  districts  represented,  and  that  uniform  wages  for 
day  lal)or  shall  be  naid  the  different  classes  of  labor  in  the  fields  named, 
and  that  internal  oifferences  in  anv  of  the  States  or  districts,  both  as 
to  prices  or  conditions,  shall  be  referred  to  the  States  or  districts 
affected  for  adjustment. 

Sixth.  That  the  same  relative  prices  and  conditions  between 
machine  and  pick  mining  that  have  existed  in  the  different  States  shall 
be  continued  during  the  life  of  this  contract. 

Seventh.  That  present  prices  for  pick  and  machine  mining  and  all 
classes  of  dav  labor  shall  Ik»  maintained  in  the  competitive  S^tes  and 
districts  until  April  1,  ISIKS. 

Eighth.  That  the  United  Mine  Workers'  organization,  a  party  to 
this  contract,  do  hereby  further  agree  to  afford  all  possible  protection 
to  the  tnule  and  to  the  other  parties  hereto  against  any  unfair  compe- 
tition resulting  from  a  failure  to  maintain  scale  rates. 

This  contract  was  to  remain  in  force  for  one  year  from  April  1, 
1888,  and  another  interstate  convention  was  to  be  held  at  Pittsburg  in 

signed  by  the  operators  and  miners  of  the  States 
•ftsentative  of  the  West  Virginia  miners,  (*) 


enforce  a  boycott  against  the  West 
refused  to  become  a  (larty  to  the 
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industrial  prosperity  now  set  in  over  the  entire  country,  which  marked 
a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  From 
one  of  the  poorest  of  labor  organizations  it  became  within  five  years  the 
strongest  single  labor  organization  in  the  world.  The  reestablishment 
of  the  interstate  agreement  in  the  central  territory  brought  an  advance 
in  the  wage  rate,  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  screen,  and  a  uniform  day 
wage  scale,  along  with  an  eight-hour  workday.  The  most  conspicu- 
ous result  was  that  a  means  was  established  for  doing  away  to  a  great 
extent  with  the  necessity  for  strikes  in  the  central  coal-producing 
States. 

The  principles  underlying  this  joint  movement,  with  its  objects  and 
purposes,  are  as  follows:(^) 

First.  That  this  joint  movement  is  founded,  and  tliat  it  is  to  rest, 
upon  correct  business  ideas^  competitive  equality,  and  upon  well- 
recognized  principles  of  justice. 

Second.  That,  recognizing  the  contract  relations  existing  between 
employer  and  employee,  we  believe  strikes  and  lockouts,  disputes  and 
friction,  can  be  generally  avoided  by  meeting  in  joint  convention  and 
by  entering  into  trade  agreements  for  specified  periods  of  time. 

Third.  That  we  recognize  the  sacredness  and  binding  nature  of  con- 
tracts and  agreements  tnus  entered  into^  and  are  pledged  in  honor  to 
keep  inviolate  such  contracts  and  agreements  nrnde  by  and  between 
a  voluntary  organization,  having  no  standing  in  court,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  merely  collective  body  of  business  men  doing  business 
individually  or  in  corporate  capacity  on  the  other,  each  of  the  latter 
class  having  visible  and  tangible  assets  subject  to  execution. 

Fourth.  That  we  deprecate,  discourage,  and  condemn  any  departure 
whatever  from  the  letter  or  spirit  of  such  trade  agreements  or  con- 
tracts, unless  such  departure  oe  deemed  by  all  parties  in  interest  for 
the  welfare  of  the  coal-mining^  industry  and  for  the  public  good  as  well, 
and  that  such  departure  is  first  definitely,  specincally  and  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  all  parties  in  interest. 

Fifth.  Such  contracts  or  agreements  having  been  entered  into,  we 
consider  ourselves  severally  and  collectively  bound  in  honor  to  C4irry 
them  out  in  good  faith  in  letter  and  spirit,  and  are  so  pledged  to  use 
our  influence  and  authority  to  enforce  these  contnicts  and  agreements, 
the  more  so  since  they  rest  in  the  main  upon  mutual  confidence  as  their 
basis. 

The  first  of  the  interstate  joint  conferences  following  the  strike  of 
1897  was  entered  into  ''by  and  between  the  operators  and  miners 
of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  western  Pennsylvania,"  at  Chicago,  in 
Januar}%  1898.     It  provided  as  follows: 

First.  That  an  equal  price  for  mining  screened  lump  coal  shall  here- 
after form  a  base  s(^le  m  all  the  districts  above  named,  excepting  the 
State  of  Illinois,  the  block-coal  district  of  Indiana  to  pay  10  cents  per 
ton  over  that  of  Hocking  Valley,  western  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana 
bituminous  district;  and  tliat  the  price  of  pick  run-of-mine  coal  in 
Hocking  Valley  and  western  Pennsylvania  shall  be  determined  by  the 

^Jie«>}uUon  lulopted  by  the  fifth  anncud  joint  convention  at  Indianapolis,  1902. 
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actual  percentage  of  screenings  passing  through  such  screens  as  is 
hereinaiter  provided,  it  being  understood  and  agreed  that  screened  or 
run-of-mine  coal  may  be  mined  and  paid  for  on  the  above  basis  at  the 
option  of  the  operators,  according  to  market  requirements,  and  the 
operators  of  Indiana  bituminous  shall  also  have  like  option  of  mining 
and  paying  for  run-of-mino  or  screen  coal. 

Second.  That  the  screen  hereby  adopted  for  the  State  of  Ohio, 
western  Pennsylvania  and  the  bituminous  district  of  Indiana  shall  be 
uniform  in  size,  six  feet  wide  by  twelve  feet  long,  built  of  flat  or 
Akron-shaped  bar  of  not  less  than  five-eighths  of  an  inch  surface,  with 
one  and  one-fourth  inches  between  bars,  free  from  obstructions,  and 
that  such  screen  shall  rest  upon  a  sufficient  number  of  bearings  to  hold 
the  bars  in  proper  position. 

Third.  That  the  block-coal  district  of  Indiana  may  continue  the  use 
of  the  diamond  screen  of  present  size  and  pattern  with  the  privilege 
of  run-of-mine  coal,  the  mining  price  of  which  shall  be  determined 
by  the  actual  screenings;  and  that  the  State  of  Illinois  shall  be  abso- 
lutely upon  a  run-of-mine  system,  and  shall  be  paid  for  on  that  basis. 

Fourtli.  That  an  advance  of  10  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  for 
pick-mined  screened  coal  shall  take  effect  in  western  Pennsylvania, 
Hocking  Valley  and  Indiana  bituminous  districts  on  April  1, 1898,  and 
that  Grape  Creek,  111.,  and  the  bitiuninous  district  of  Indiana  shall 
pay  40  centa  per  ton  run-of-mine  coal  from  and  after  same  date,  based 
upon  66  cents  per  ton  screened  coal  in  Ohio,  western  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Indiana  bituminous  district,  same  to  continue  in  force  until  the 
expiration  of  this  contract. 

Fifth.  That  on  and  after  April  1,  1898,  the  eight-hour  workday 
with  eight  hours'  pay,  consisting  of  six  days  per  week,  shall  be  in 
effect  in  all  of  the  districts  represented,  and  that  uniform  wages  for 
day  labor  shall  be  paid  the  different  classes  of  labor  in  the  fields  named, 
and  that  internal  oifferences  in  any  of  the  States  or  districts,  both  as 
to  prices  or  conditions,  shall  be  referred  to  the  States  or  districts 
affected  for  adjustment. 

Sixth.  That  the  same  relative  prices  and  conditions  l)etween 
machine  and  pick  mining  that  have  existed  in  the  different  States  shall 
be  continued  during  the  life  of  this  contract. 

Seventh.  That  present  prices  for  pick  and  machine  mining  and  all 
classes  of  da^^  labor  shall  l>e  maintained  in  the  competitive  Stetes  and 
districts  until  April  1,  1898. 

Eighth.  That  the  United  Mine  Workers'  organization,  a  party  to 
this  contract,  do  hereby  further  agree  to  afford  all  possible  protection 
to  the  trade  and  to  the  otiier  parties  hereto  against  any  unfair  compe- 
tition resulting  from  a  failure  to  maintain  scale  rates. 

This  contract  was  to  remain  in  force  for  one  year  from  April  1, 
1898,  and  another  interstate  convention  was  to  be  held  at  Pittsburg  in 
January,  1899. 

This  agreement  was  signed  by  the  operators  and  miners  of  the  States 
represented  (")  and  by  a  representative  of  the  West  Virginia  miners,  (*) 

^  Excepting  the  Ohio  operatorn. 

^  Later  the  United  Mine  Workers  attempted  to  enfon^e  a  boycott  against  the  West 
Virginia  product  because  the  operatf)rH  of  that  State  refused  to  l)econie  a  party  to  tbA 
agreement  or  to  abide  by  its  provisions. 
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as  well  as  by  members  of  the  national  executive  board  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  They  did  not  agree  to  all  its  provisions 
in  a  day,  or  without  heated  controversies,  which  more  than  once 
threatened  to  end  the  movement.  In  fact,  the  Ohio  operators,  who 
had  insisted  upon  a  5-cent  differential  against  the  Pittsburg  tliin-vein 
district,  refused  to  sign  the  agreement,  claiming  that  the  prices  arrived 
at  placed  them  at  a  disadvantage  with  competing  districts,  but  they 
finally  consented  to  its  provisions.  The  variations  in  the  natural  con- 
ditions in  the  different  districts,  the  inequality  in  wages,  the  differ- 
ences in  the  hours  of  labor  each  day,  and  the  widely  varying  terms  of 
employment,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  purchase  of  powder  from  the 
operator,  dealing  at  the  compan)^  store,  etc.,  were  so  great  in  the  sev- 
eral States  and  in  the  different  districts  within  a  State  as  to  present 
what  seemed  at  times  almost  insolvable  problems.  To  allay  as  nuich 
as  possible  the  antagonism  to  which  these  widely  varying  conditions 
gave  rise  the  Chicago  convention  provided  for  a  joint  committi^e  of 
two  operators  and  two  miners,  to  be  chosen  by  each  State,  to  formu- 
late a  uniform  day  work  scale,  based  upon  the  districts  upon  which  the 
mining  prices  were  based,  which  was  to  become  a  part  of  the  int<3r- 
state  agreement.  This  committee  met  at  Columbus  in  March.  The 
scale  it  adopted  for  all  inside  da)'  labor  fixed  the  wages  of  track  layers 
and  timbemien  at  $1.90,  pipemen  at  $1.85,  trappers  at  $0.75,  and 
track  layers'  helpers,  bottom  cagers,  drivers,  trip  riders,  water  haulers, 
company  men  in  long- wall  mines  of  third-vein  district,  northern  Illinois, 
and  other  inside  day  labor  at  $1.76.  This  scale  was  arrived  at  by  tak- 
ing the  average  of  the  wages  paid  in  all  of  the  competitive  districts 
and  reducing  this  average  to  an  eight-hour  day,  then  adding  the 
advance  to  correspond  to  the  advance  in  price  of  mining  to  be  paid  in 
April.  ''Owing  to  the  variations  of  conditions  over  which  we  have 
no  control"  the  committee  failed  to  agree  upon  a  uniform  rate  of 
wages  for  the  different  classes  of  outside  labor  for  the  entire  competi- 
tive field,  but  left  the  employment  of  these  men  and  the  wages  to  be 
paid  them  entirely  to  the  employers  and  to  such  employees  until  the 
next  interstate  joint  conference.  It  was  agreed,  however,  that  where 
any  of  the  laborers  then  engaged  in  outside  day  laljor  in  the  competi- 
tive field  preferred  to  work  in  the  mine  rather  than  to  accept  the 
wages  paid  to  members  of  their  class  the}^  were  to  be  employ (h1  to 
mine  coal.  An  eight-hour  day  was  defined  as  "eight  hours  in  the 
mine  at  usual  working  places  for  all  classes  of  inside  day  labor,"  exclu- 
sive of  the  time  required  in  going  to  such  places  in  the  morning  and 
returning  from  them  at  night.  Drivers  were  to  take  their  mules  to 
and  from  the  stables,  '*  their  work  beginning  when  they  reach  the 
change  at  which  they  receive  empty  cars,  but  in  no  case  shall  the 
driver's  time  be  docked  while  he  is  waiting  for  such  cars  at  the  point 
/zAzzied/'    ''  When  men  go  into  the  mine  in  the  morning  they  shall  be 
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entitled  to  two  hours'  pay  whether  or  not  the  mine  works  the  full  two 
hours.  But  after  the  first  two  hours,  the  men  shall  be  imid  for  every 
hour  thereafter  by  the  hour,  for  each  hour's  work  or  fractional  part 
thereof.  If  for  any  reason  the  regular  routine  work  can  not  be  fur- 
nished the  inside  lalwr  for  a  portion  of  the  first  two  hours,  the  opera- 
tors may  furnish  other  than  regular  labor  for  the  unexpired  time." 

The  first  agreement  thus  formulated  a  means  of  settling  many  vexed 
questions.  It  declared  for  an  equal  price  for  mining  screened  lump 
coal  as  a  base  scale  for  all  districts  but  Illinois;  decided  that  the 
Indiana  block-coal  district  should  pay  10  cents  more  a  ton  than  certain 
bituminous  districts,  and  settled  upon  a  plan  for  determining  the  price 
of  pick  run-of-mine  coal  in  the  Hocking  Valley  (Ohio)  and  western 
Pennsylvania  districts.  Rates  in  the  different  districts  were  established 
and  advances  determined  upon,  uniform  wages  for  inside  day  labor 
agreed  to,  eight  hours  recognized  as  a  day's  work,  and  an  understand- 
ing reached  by  which  all  disagreements  over  prices  and  conditions  in 
any  district  were  to  be  adjusted  in  that  district.  With  the  adoption  of 
a  uniform  screen  for  Ohio,  the  Indiana  bituminous,  and  the  western 
Pennsylvania  fields  not  only  was  the  size  of  the  screen  reduced  to  the 
smallest  prevailing  standard,  but  to  a  large  extent  the  screen  was 
abolished  entirely.  (")  The  general  effect  of  this  agreement  was  to 
advance  wages  about  18  per  cent  and  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  in 
about  the  same  proportion.  More  friendly  relations  between  employers 
and  employees  were  established,  and,  more  important  even  than  this,  the 
miners'  union  was  recognized. 

The  Pittsburg  convention  of  January,  1899,  readopted  the  Chicago 
agreement  for  thescale  year  ending  March  31, 1900.  It  was  also  agreed 
that  the  machine  question  of  Illinois  (outside  of  the  Danville  district, 
the  basing  point,  where  prevailing  prices  were  to  continue)  should  be 
taken  up  during  the  coming  year  by  the  Illinois  State  convention  for 
adjustment  b}-  conciliation  or  arbitration;  and  that  if  it  could  not 
l)e  settled  by  the  Illinois  State  convention,  it  was  to  be  referred  to  a 
l>oard  of  arbitration  to  bo  coinpovsed  of  seven  members.  The  question 
in  dispute  was  whether  the  various  districts  of  Illinois  were  entitled  to 
any  reduction  in  the  Springfield  scale  differentials,  as  against  Danville, 
the  basing  point;  and  if  so,  how  much.  The  Columbus  inside  day 
wage  scale  was  to  continue. 

In  February,  1900,  at  Indianapolis,  the  joint  convention  entered  into 
a  new  agreement,  as  follows: 

It  is  hereby  agreed — 

Section  1.  (a)  That  an  advance  of  fourteen  (14)  cents  per  ton  of  two 
thousand  (2,000)  pounds  for  pick  mined,  screened  coal,  shall  take  effect  in 
western  Pennsylvania  thin  vein,  the  Hocking,  the  basing  district  of 

<>  President  Katohford's  report  to  the  tentn  annual  convention  of  the  United  Mvcai 
Workers. 
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Ohio,  and  the  block-coal  district  of  Indiana,  (b)  That  the  Danville 
district,  the  basing  point  of  Illinois,  shall  be  continued  on  an  absolute 
run-of-mine  basis,  and  that  an  advance  of  nine  cents  (9  cents)  per  ton  over 
present  prices  be  paid  in  the  district  named,  (c)  That  the  bituminous 
coal  district  of  Indiana  shall  pay  forty-nine  cents  (49  cts.)  per  ton  for  all 
mine-run  coal  loaded  and  shipped  as  such.  All  other  coal  mined  in  that 
district  shall  be  passed  over  a  regulation  screen,  and  be  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  eighty  cents  (80  cts.)per  ton  of  two  thousand  (2,000)  pounds  for 
screened  Tump. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  screen  hereby  adopted  for  the  State  of  Ohio,  western 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  bituminous  district  of  Indiana,  shall  be  uniform 
in  size,  six  (6)  feet  wide  by  twelve  (12)  feet  long,  built  of  flat  or  Akron- 
shapea  bar,  of  not  less  than  five-eighths  (f)  of  an  inch  surface,  with  one 
and  one-fourth  (1^)  inches  between  bars,  free  from  obstructions,  and  that 
such  screen  shall  rest  upon  a  sufficient  number  of  bearings  to  hold  the 
bars  in  proper  position. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  block-coal  district  of  Indiana  may  continue  the  use 
of  the  diamond-bar  screen,  the  screen  to  be  seventy-two  (72)  feet  superfi- 
cial area,  of  uniform  size,  one  and  one-quarter  inches  between  the  oars, 
free  from  obstruction,  and  that  such  screens  shall  rest  upon  a  sufficient 
number  of  bearings  to  hold  the  bars  in  proper  position. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  differential  between  the  tnick  and  thin  vein  pick 
mines  of  the  Pittsburg  district  be  referred  to  that  district  for  settle- 
ment. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  That  the  price  of  machine  mining  in  the  bituminous  dis- 
trict of  Indiana  shall  be  eighteen  (18)  cents  per  ton  less  than  the  pick- 
mining  rate  for  screened  lump  coal,  when  punching  machines  are  used; 
and  twenty -one  and  one-half  (21^)  cents  per  ton  less  than  pick-mining 
rate  when  chain  machines  are  used.  When  coal  is  paid  for  on  run-ot- 
mine  basis,  the  price  shall  be  ten  (10)  cents  per  ton  less  than  the  pick- 
mining  rate  when  punching  machines  are  used,  and  twelve  and  one-half 
(12i)  cents  per  ton  less  than  pick-mining  rates  when  chain  machines  ai^e 
used,  (bj  That  the  machine-mining  rate  in  the  Danville  district,  the 
basing  pomt  of  Illinois,  on  both  punching  and  chain  machines,  be  thirt}'- 
nine  (39)  cents  per  ton. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  machine-mining  rate  in  the  thin  vein  of  the  Pitts- 
burg district,  and  the  Hocking,  the  basing  district  of  Ohio,  for  shooting, 
cuttmgand  loading,  shall  be  advanced  nine  (9)  ceitts  per  ton.  And  that 
the  block-coal  district  of  Indiana  shall  be  advanced  eleven  and  one-half 
(Hi)  cents  per  ton. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  mining  rates  in  the  central  district  of  Pennsylvania 
be  referred  to  that  district  for  adjustment. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  advance  on  inside  day  labor  be  twent}'  (20)  per 
cent,  based  on  the  present  Hocking  Valley  scale;  with  the  exception  of 
trappers,  whose  compensation  shall  be  one  dollar  ($1)  per  dav. 

Sec.  9.  That  all  narrow,  dead  work  and  room  turning  shall  be  paid 
a  proportionate  advance  with  the  pick-mining  rate. 

Sec.  10.  That  internal  differences  in  any  of  the  States  or  districts, 
both  as  to  prices  or  [and]  conditions,  shall  be  referred  to  the  States  or 
districts  aiiected,  for  adjustment. 

Sec.  11.  The  above  scale  is  based  upon  an  eight  (8)  hour  workday. 

This  Indianapolis  agreement  was  renewed  in  1901  and  1902.  Id 
FehruHTy,  1908^  the  interstate  convention  decided  to  continue  the 
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Indianapolis  agreement  for  the  year  ending  March  81,  1904,  wit! 
increases  in  raining  prices  and  inside  day  wages.  On  pick  mining  ii 
western  Pennsylvania  thin  vein,  the  Hocking  (the  basing  district  o 
Ohio),  and  the  Indiana  block  and  bituminous  districts  the  increase 
was  10  cents  per  ton  on  inch  and  a  quarter  screened  lump  coal,  and  ii 
the  bituminous  district  of  Indiana  and  at  Danville  (the  basing  poin 
for  Illinois)  6  cents  per  ton  on  mine-run  coal.  On  machine  mininj 
in  western  Pennsylvania  thin  vein  and  the  Hocking  (the  basing  distric 
of  Ohio)  the  increase  was  8  cents  per  ton,  and  in  the  block  and  bitumi 
nous  districts  of  Indiana,  10  cents  per  ton,  on  screened  lump  coal;  am 
in  the  bituminous  field  of  Indiana  and  at  Danville,  6  cents  per  ton  oi 
mine- run  coal.  With  the  same  conditions  as  those  of  the  Columbui 
day-wage-scale  agreement,  inside  day  wages  were  fixed  at  $2.56  fo: 
track  layers,  bottom  cagers,  drivers,  trip  riders,  water  and  machiiv 
haulers,  and  timbeimen;  $1.13  for  trappers,  $2.50  for  pipemen,  an( 
$2.36  for  track-layers'  holpei*s  and  other  inside  day  laborers  (indudinj 
company  men  in  long  wall  mines  of  third  vein  district,  northern  Uli 
nois).     Yardage  and  dead  work  were  advanced  12^  per  cent. 

The  definite  results  of  the  working  of  the  interstate  joint  confereno 
movement  for  the  past  six  years  have  been  shown.  An  inquiry  int 
the  operation  of  the  machinery  by  which  they  are  brought  about  is  no 
without  interest. 

The  convention  meets  usually  about  the  last  week  in  January,  in  \ 
city  determined  upon  by  the  preceding  convention,  to  agree  upoi 
wages  and  conditions  of  employment  for  the  scale  year,  from  April  : 
to  March  31.  The  miners  are  represented  by  the  district  (State)  am 
national  oflScers  of  the  United  Mine  Workei^s  of  America.  The  opei 
ators  of  each  State,  in  some  of  which  they  have  a  distinct  organization 
have  four  representatives  and  the  miners  from  each  State  four  repre 
sentatives.  Usually  the  conference  is  called  to  order  by  the  presiden 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  who  is  made  temporary  chairman.  Ai 
operator  is  generally  selected  as  permanent  chairman,  and  a  represent 
ative  of  the  miners'  union  as  secretary,  with  an  operator  as  assistan 
secretary.  Two  members  from  each  side  from  each  State  make  u] 
the  different  committees,  such  as  credentials,  rules,  and  order  of  busi 
ness,  etc.,  excepting  the  scale  committee.  This  gives  each  side  equfl 
representation  upon  all  committees. 

Two  sessions  of  the  convention,  usually  open  to  the  public,  ar 
provided  for  each  week  day,  with  occasional  evening  sessions.  Th 
miners'  representatives  have  seats  on  one  side  of  the  hall  and  the  rep 
resentatives  of  the  openitors  upon  the  other  side.  In  deciding  ques 
tions  on  the  floor  of  the  convention  each  side  has  four  votes  for  eaci 
State,  a  total  of  16  votes  each.  To  reach  a  decision  upon  any  questioi 
there  must  be  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  miners  and  operators  of  eael 
State,  and  in  no  event  is  this  rule  suspend^  in  v\&  vg^^^SddUL^^  \s^  ^ 
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questions  affecting  the  proposed  scale  and  agreement.  The  order  of 
business  consists  of  the  report  of  the  credentials  committee,  appoint- 
ment of  the  scale  conmiittee,  report  of  this  committee,  discussion  of 
this  report,  and  adjournment.  This  order  of  business  appears  simple, 
and  yet  it  sometimes  takes  two  or  three  weeks,  or  even  longer,  to  dis- 
pose of  it;  and  in  doing  so  some  of  the  most  complex  business  ques- 
tions with  which  it  is  the  lot  of  any  group  of  men  to  deal  are  discussed 
if  not  settled. 

Before  the  convention  assembles  the  representatives  of  the  miners 
attend  the  annual  convention  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  learn 
from  the  rank  and  file  of  that  organization  what  particular  or  general 
questions  are  uppermost  in  the  different  fields  and  what  the  workers 
expect  of  the  operators  in  the  way  of  improved  conditions  of  employ- 
ment and  the  remedying  of  particular  grievances.  In  a  meeting  prior 
to  the  joint  conference  the  miners'  representatives  decide  upon  the  line 
of  policy  they  will  pursue  in  presenting  their  claims  to  the  operators. 
These  claims  come  before  the  joint  conference  in  the  form  of  a  reso- 
lution stating  the  prices  that  are  to  be  paid  for  mining  and  the  con- 
ditions of  employment  that  are  to  prevail  in  the  central  competitive 
field  and  in  the  particular  States  composing  it  represented  in  the 
meeting.  The  claims  most  frequently  embraced  in  the  resolutions 
are  for  a  general  increase  in  wages,  a  uniform  mining  system,  and  a 
uniform  wage  scale  for  all  outside  day  labor,  an  eight-hour  workday, 
a  differential  per  ton  between  pick  and  machine  mining,  a  mininmm 
day  wage  for  specified  occupations^  freedom  in  purchasing  powder  and 
other  supplies,  and  the  adoption  of  a  check-off  system  in  all  the  com- 
petitive districts  by  which  the  companies  collect  for  and  pa)"  over  to 
the  United  Mine  Workers  the  dues  and  assessments  of  its  mem^)ers. 
A  general  discussion  of  the  resolution  follows,  during  which  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  miners  give  the  reasons  as  they  see  them  why  the 
claims  asked  should  be  granted.  These  are  replied  to  by  the  oper- 
ators with  just  as  plausible  reasons  from  their  standpoint  why  the 
changes  requested  should  be  refused.  After  a  full  and  free  discussion 
the  resolution  is  put  to  a  vote  and  is  usually  lost  by  the  miners  voting 
unanimously^  for  its  adoption  and  the  operators  voting  unanimously 
that  it  be  not  adopted.  Under  the  rules  requiring  a  unanimous  vote 
of  both  sides  the  motion  to  adopt  the  resolution  is  declared  lost  and 
then  the  whole  question  on  motion  goes  to  the  scale  committee. 

Early  in  the  convention  each  State  selects  four  representatives  from 
each  side  to  make  up  the  membership  of  the  scale  committee,  each 
side  choosing  its  own  representatives.  This  makes  four  miners  and 
four  operators  from  each  State,  a  total  of  thirt}'-two  members.  In 
addition  to  these,  for  each  representative  on  the  committee  each  State 
may  have  an  alternate,  who  enjoys  all  the  privileges  of  the  others 
except  that  of  votings  unless  his  principal  is  absent    Sometimes  com- 
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missioners  who  represent  various  fields  and  interests,  States,  and  dis- 
tricts are  admitted  to  the  joint  scale  committee,  but  they  have  no 
vote  in  its  deliberations.  It  is  in  this  scale  committee  that  the  real 
work  of  the  convention  is  usually  transacted.  It  meets  and  organizes, 
adopts  the  rules  governing  the  joint  convention  as  \t^  rules,  and  at  once 
takes  up  its  order  of  business.  This  is  ordinarily  a  motion  to  adopt 
the  scale  as  presented  by  the  miners.  A  vote  similar  to  that  recorded 
in  the  joint  convention  generally  results;  the  operators  vote  unani- 
mously against  its  adoption  and  the  miners  unanimously  for  the  motion. 
Then  the  scale  is  taken  up  and  discussed  clause  by  clause.  This  brings 
out  facts  and  figures  from  both  sides,  and  many  of  the  intricate  and 
difficult  questions  involved  in  the  conduct  of  this  great  business  are 
pi*esented  in  all  their  details.  If  any  pei-son  doubts  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  all  questions  involved  in  the  mining  of  coal  he  should  attend 
one  of  the  sessions  of  this  scale  committee.  This  is  the  great  value 
of  the  whole  movement — it  enables  the  operator  and  the  miner  to  see 
both  sides  of  the  questions  that  daily  come  up  to  perplex  them,  and 
each  is  convinced  as  he  had  not  been  before,  probably,  that  all  the 
truth  is  not  on  his  side.  One  tbing  is  true — these  intricate  questions 
are  not  discussed  in  the  scale  committee  with  that  bias  and  fanaticism 
so  often  displayed  in  labor  controversies  where  the  questions  are 
brought  to  the  arbitrament  of  a  strike,  but  logic  and  reason  and  good 
common  sense  are  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  The  miners  have 
demonstrated  that  they  are  possessed  of  these  latter  qualities  just  as 
much  as  have  the  operators.  It  is  true  that  when  it  comes  to  determine 
finall}'  the  question  at  issue  each  side  commonly  votes  unanimously 
against  the  other,  but  the}'  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  free,  honest, 
and  friendly  intercourse  which  tends  to  remove  many  of  the  obstacles 
that  conspire  to  prevent  a  prompt  settlement  of  the  peiplexing  ques- 
tions involved.  I  •  suallv  no  decision  is  arrived  at  on  anv  of  the  miners' 
demands,  and  then  the  scale  committee  rcjiorts  to  the  joint  convention 
after  three,  four,  or  even  more  days'  sitting,  including,  sometimes, 
night  sessions. 

This  report  of  the  scale  committee  is  received  by  the  joint  conven- 
tion and  then  a  motion  is  made  that  the  scale  be  adopted.  Here 
again  the  scale  is  taken  up  clause  by  clause  and  dis(*ussed,  and  the 
votes  are  usually"  the  same — all  the  ojKjrators  vote  one  way  and  all  the 
miners  the  opposite.  The  scale  is  again  referred  to  the  joint  scale 
committee,  and  immediately  upon  its  meeting  the  second  time  a  sub- 
scale  committee  of  two  operators  and  two  miners  from  each  State  is 
selec*ted,  each  State  naming  its  members  upon  call  of  the  roll.  Then 
the  scale  committee  adjourns  to  meet  at  the  call  of  tlie  subscale 
committee. 

The  meetings  of  the  subscale  committee  are  absolutely  secret*  No 
notes  of  what  is  said  or  done  are  taken  by  a  ateiio^gni:^^x  ox  Vj  ^sk^ 
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of  the  members,  and  no  records  of  any  kind  are  kept  of  its  proceed- 
ings. At  these  meetings  both  sides  are  as  open  and  frank  toward 
each  other  as  it  is  perhaps  possible  to  be.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
hide  any  of  the  secrets  of  the  trade,  and  the  whole  intricate  problem 
is  laid  bare  to  both  sides.  Correct  figures  are  given,  and  statements 
are  made  as  to  the  existence  of  certain  conditions  which  may  throw 
new  light  on  the  subjects  under  discussion  and  present  the  actual 
state  of  affairs.  As  a  result  the  subcommittee  has  not  failed  once  in 
six  years  to  reach  an  agreement. 

Inasmuch  as  the  claims  of  the  miners  have  been  opposed  in  all  the 
meetings  of  the  convention  and  of  the  scale  committee  so  far  held,  it  is 
the  custom  for  the  operators  to  present  to  the  subscale  committee 
their  propositions  as  to  the  prices  to  be  paid  mine  labor  and  the  con- 
ditions of  employment  they  think  should  prevail  for  the  ensuing  year. 
These  propositions  the  miners  oppose.  The  operators'  claims  are  then 
referred  to  the  joint  scale  committee,  in  which  the  miners  again  reject 
them.  Back  goes  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  a  scale  to  the  sub- 
scale  committee.  It  may  remain  in  session  two  days  or  two  weeks. 
The  result  is  an  agreement.  The  subscale  conunittee  then  reports  its 
findings  to  the  joint  scale  committee,  which  unanimously  adopts  it; 
the  joint  scale  conunittee  then  reports  its  action  to  the  joint  convention, 
which  in  turn  unanimously  adopts  the  report.  The  scale  as  then 
agreed  to  is  signed  by  two  men  from  each  side  from  each  State. 
Usually  the  miners  signing  the  agreement  are  the  president  and  secre- 
tary of  the  district  and  the  national  officers  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers.  Little  other  business  then  remains  to  be  transacted  and 
soon  after  the  signing  of  the  scale  the  convention  adjourns  to  meet 
the  following  year  at  a  place  determined  upon. 

This  interstate  agreement,  it  is  seen,  settles  several  important  ques- 
tions. It  sets  the  basing  point  in  each  State  for  determining  prices  to 
be  paid  for  work  about  the  mines,  fixes  upon  2,000  poimds  as  a  ton  for 
the  entire  central  competitive  field  included  in  the  agreement,  recog- 
nizes the  two  general  methods  of  fixing  rates  upon  a  screened-coal  or 
mine-run  basis,  agrees  upon  regulation  screens  where  the  screen  method 
is  in  use,  establishes  a  differential  between  machine  and  pick  mining 
under  whichever  method  employed,  between  punching  and  chain 
machine  mining,  l>etween  thick  and  thin  vein  pick  mines^  and  makes 
eight  hours  a  day's  work  for  all  classes  of  mine  employees.  With  these 
questions  agreed  upon,  the  mine  employees  and  the  operators  in  the 
different  State  and  subdistrict  conventions  are  not  troubled  with  those 
particular  problems,  but  are  left  free  to  devote  all  their  attention  to 
other  vexing  questions  which  may  concern  a  smaller  number  of  mine 
workers  in  a  smaller  area,  but  the  settlement  of  which  is  none  the  less 
of  vital  importance  in  reaching  some  kind  of  an  agreement. 
Following  the  Uiteratate  joint  oonferenoe  the  operators  and  miners  of 
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each  State  (district)  represented  iu  it  meet  in  joint  convention  in  their 
respective  States  or  districts,  before  April  1,  and  with  the  interstate 
agreement  or  contract  as  a  basis  adopt  prices  and  determine  upon  the 
conditions  of  employment  which  are  to  prevail  for  the  scale  year. 
Each  district  convention  takes  the  prices  at  the  basing  point  in  that 
State  as  fixed  by  the  interstate  conference,  and  regulates  the  prices  in 
the  different  fields  in  that  State  according  to  the  basis,  prices  for  the 
different  kinds  of  work  varying  as  local  conditions  are  found  to  require. 
On  questions  where  an  agreement  can  not  be  reached,  a  joint  conunis- 
sion  of  operators  and  miners  is  appointed  to  investigate  and  settle 
them.  Questions  which  it  is  agreed  concern  only  certain  sections  are 
referred  to  the  subdistricts  in  their  conventions.  After  the  State  con- 
vention adjourns  the  operators  and  miners  of  the  subdistricts,  usually 
covering  smaller  areas  within  a  State  where  sectional  questions  are 
matters  of  chief  importance,  hold  a  meeting,  indorse  the  interstate  and 
State  agreements,  and  then  contract  for  their  own  local  area  covering 
the  requirements  of  its  particular  needs. 

As  has  l)een  intimated,  the  permanency  of  this  joint  conference  move- 
ment was  seen  from  its  very  inception  to  be  dependent  upon  the  exist- 
ence of  a  strong  national  organization  of  mine  workers  with  jurisdiction 
over  each  and  all  of  the  States  included  in  the  coal  area  of  the  country, 
and  not  alone  over  those  within  the  central  competitive  territory. 
This  the  leaders  of  the  miners  thoroughly  recognized,  and  in  1898  they 
began  to  direct  their  energies  to  accomplish  that  end.  Under  the 
leadership  of  John  Mitchell,  who  succeeded  to  the  presidency  upon 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Ratchford  to  become  a  member  of  the  Industrial 
Commission,  an  era  of  remarkable  growth  was  entered  upon.  During 
1899,  the  United  Mine  Workers  was  extended  into  the  coal-producing 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Upon  the  refusal  of  the  opera- 
tors of  that  section  to  meet  with  the  miners  in  a  joint  conference  to 
regulate  wages  and  conditions  of  employment,  the  union  inaugurated  a 
strike  in  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Indian  Territory,  and  Missouri,  which  be- 
gan on  March  1, 1899,  and  continued  for  nearl}"  a  year  in  some  districts 
in  Arkansas  and  Indian  Territory.  In  Kansas  and  Missouri  the  min- 
ing rate  was  advanced,  hours  of  lal>or  reduced,  and  the  check-weigh- 
man  system  established.  In  the  same  voar  the  union  was  extended 
into  the  southern  coal  fiekis  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama, 
after  strikes  in  those  Stjites.  Such  was  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the 
organization  that  more  than  475  new  lo(*als  were  established  in  1899  and 
608  in  IIKX),  increasing  the  total  enrollment  in  the  latter  year  to 
189,329  as  compared  with  54,700  in  1898.  Instead  of  only  5  States 
being  represented  in  the  annual  meetings  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
there  were  present  at  the  tenth  convention  in  Pittsburg,  Januan*,  1899, 
representatives  from  13  coal-producing  States  and  Territories.  Sepa- 
rate agreements  between  operators  and  mem\)eT%  ol  iVi^  X^xft^u^^^xs^^ 
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Workers  were  soon  established  in  parts  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama, Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  centml  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and 
West  Virginia.  They  follow  the  general  lines  laid  down  by  the  joint 
interstate  agreement  of  the  central  competitive  territory.  The  Iowa  and 
Michigan  operators  and  mine  workers  have  endeavored  time  and  again 
to  secure  admittance  to  the  interstate  conference,  but  their  efforts  have 
been  opposed  by  the  operators  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, while  the  operators  of  Illinois  and  the  mine  workers  of  all  four 
States  in  the  joint  movement  have  favored  admitting  the  representatives 
from  these  two  States.  For  years  the  United  Mine  Workers  have  put 
forth  efforts  to  bring  the  operators  of  West  Virginia  into  the  joint 
conference,  the  work  of  the  organization  in  this  direction  being 
encouraged  by  the  operators  of  all  four  States  in  the  joint  movement, 
but  the  union  has  so  far  failed  in  this  seemingly  Herculean  task.  As 
long  as  the  West  Virginia  operators  and  miners  are  outside  the  joint 
conference  agreement  the  very  foundation  of  the  movement  is  threat- 
ened. This  is  the  more  evident  when  it  is  remembered  that  West 
Virginia  coal  competes  in  the  Lake  markets  with  the  coal  from  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  western  Pennsylvania.  Under  the  joint  agree- 
ment as  to  wages  and  conditions  of  employment  with  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  the  operators  of  these  four  States  have  to  meet  a  greater 
cost  of  production  than  the  operators  of  West  Virginia,  the  latter 
having  advantages  in  cheaper  labor,  a  larger  number  of  hours  of  work 
per  day  by  the  miners,  larger  mining  care,  more  pounds  to  the  ton, 
and  in  the  general  conditions  of  mining,  such  as  weighing,  dead-work, 
dockage,  etc.  These  and  other  advantages  enable  the  West  Virginia 
operators  to  send  their  coal  a  greater  distance  to  the  same  market  and 
sell  it  for  a  less  price  per  ton  than  the  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
western  Pennsylvania  operators  can  afford  to  sell.  The  operators  of 
West  Virginia  have  persistently  refused  to  enter  the  interstate  mover 
ment  for  various  reasons,  prominent  among  which  is  their  ability, 
under  present  conditions,  to  secure  larger  returns  upon  their  invest- 
ments. Not  a  few  of  the  West  Virginia  operators  have  gone  to  that 
State  from  the  anthracite  iields  of  Pennsylvania  and  from  the  States  in 
the  central  competitive  territory  which  are  governed  by  the  joint 
agreement. 

Because  the  operators  and  mine  workers  in  the  States  included  in 
the  joint  conference  enter  into  agreements,  it  should  not  be  inferred 
that  both  sides  are  perfectly  satisfied  on  all  the  questions  agreed  to. 
This  would  be  expecting  the  millenium  in  the  industrial  world.  £ver 
since  the  joint  movement  was  inaugurated,  as  far  back  as  1886,  there 
have  been  differences  of  opinion  between  the  operators  and  miners 
upon  questions  of  common  interest.  On  many  of  these  they  are  still 
at  opposite  points  of  view.  As  to  the  advisability  of  uniform  scale 
provisioDs  tor  aU  four  States,  the  miners  favor  and  the  operators 
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oppose  such  propositions;  there  is  friction  over  questions  growing  out 
of  machine  and  pick  mining,  the  mine  workers  claiming  that  nearly  all 
the  benefits  of  machine  mining  go  to  the  operator;  there  is  always  a 
controversy  in  the  conference  over  the  run-of-mine  and  screen  meth- 
ods of  weighing  and  paying  for  the  product  of  the  miners'  labor,  the 
union  insisting  that  the  miner  is  the  sufferer  where  the  coal  is  screened 
before  payment;  even  at  the  present  time  there  is  contention  between 
the  two  parties  as  to  the  extent  of  the  union's  control  over  "  outside" 
employees,  the  operators  persisting  in  their  claim  that  such  employees 
are  *' company"  men.  The  establishing  and  increasing  of  the  differ- 
ential between  machine  and  pick  mining  has  also  more  than  once 
threatened  the  peace  of  the  joint  conference. 

These  and  other  disputed  questions  aside,  however,  certain  funda- 
mental principles  have  been  established  by  the  joint  movement.  The 
"right"  of  the  mine  workers  to  organize  for  their  own  protection  and 
for  the  improvement  of  their  condition  of  employment  is  recognized  by 
the  operators;  the  ''right"  of  these  men  to  be  represented  in  settling 
disputes  and  agreeing  upon  the  prices  for  which  their  labor  is  to  be  sold 
is  conceded  by  the  operators  treating  directly  with  the  officers  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  These  two  principles  are  now 
firmly  established  in  the  central  competitive  coal  fields.  Not  only  do 
the  operators  of  those  States  depend  largely  upon  the  United  Mine 
Workers  to  enforce  the  agreements  entered  into  on  behalf  of  the  mine 
employees,  upon  nonunion  employees  as  well  as  upon  its  own  members, 
but  they  look  to  the  union  rather  than  to  themselves  to  see  that  any 
operator  who  might  attempt  to  violate  the  contract  is  forced  to  live  up 
to  its  terms.  In  many  cases  the  operators  have  gone  so  far  as  to  rec- 
ognize all  their  employees,  with  but  few  exceptions,  as  members  of 
the  United  Mme  Workers.  The  joint  movement,  in  brief,  has  estab- 
lished well-defined  ''  righte"  on  both  sides.  These  are  specified  in  the 
agreements,  and  accompanying  them  are  certain  duties  which  each 
side  recognizes  it  owes  to  the  other  party  to  the  contract. 

Since  the  joint  movement  was  resumed  in  the  central  competitive 
territory  in  1898  no  strike  or  lockout  of  any  serious  proportions  has 
occurred  in  any  of  the  States  which  are  parties  to  the  joint  agreement. 
In  the  four  years  preceding,  during  which  the  agreement  had  lapsed  for 
various  cAuses,  strikes  and  lockouts  and  general  industrial  unrest  were 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
the  joint  agreement  prevents  al)solutely  all  possibility  of  industrial 
disturbances — this  power  is  not  claimed  for  the  movement  by  even 
its  most  ardent  advocates.  It  does  tend,  however,  to  establish  and 
preserve  industrial  harmony  between  the  two  conflicting  interests  and 
to  secure  more  stable  market  conditions.  The  value  of  the  joint  move- 
ment is  also  reflected  in  the  imitation  of  its  principles  by  other  branches 
of  industry. 
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For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  trade-union  movement  among 
the  coal  miners  of  the  United  States  the  United  Mine  Workers,  after 
the  strike  of  1897,  made  a  serious  attempt  to  include  the  anthracite 
mine  employees  in  its  organization.  While  it  had  established  a  few 
locals  in  the  hard  coal  region  as  early  as  1894,  it  was  not  until  1898 
that  national  organizers  were  sent  into  the  three  fields  in  large  num- 
bers to  organize  thoroughly  the  territory.  They  went  among  men 
not  wholly  unfamiliar  with  labor  organizations,  for  the  anthracite 
mine  workers  had  an  experience  in  this  direction  which  extended  as  far 
back  as  1849.  It  is  not  intended  to  give  here  in  detail  the  history  of 
the  labor  movement  among  the  anthracite  miners.  This  has  been  done 
in  an  excellent  manner  by  Dr.  G.  O.  Virtue  in  "  The  Anthracite  Mine 
Laborers,"  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  13,  November, 
1897.  Therefore,  only  brief  reference  is  made  to  the  more  important 
aspects  of  the  trade-union  movement  in  the  hard  coal  fields. 

Although  coal  mining  had  been  undertaken  in  the  anthracite  region 
as  early  as  1820,  (^)  no  indications  of  organization  among  the  miners  are 
found  until  1849,  when  Bates  Union,  so  named  after  John  Bates,  the 
leader  of  the  men,  undertook  a  strike  for  an  increase  in  wages.  Dis- 
sension among  the  members  and  the  faithlessness  of  their  leader,  who 
is  said  to  have  absconded  with  the  funds  in  the  treasury,  contributed 
to  the  loss  of  the  strike  and  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  organization. 
It  was  composed  principally  of  miners  in  the  Schuylkill  field. 

Ten  years  later,  about  1869,  the  miners  of  the  Forestville  Improve- 
ment Company  formed  a  local  union  for  mutual  improvement,  which 
was  soon  imitated  bv  the  mine  workers  of  the  other  anthracite  dis- 
tricts.  At  this  time  the  total  number  of  employees  was  about  10,000. 
The  growth  of  these  locals  was  retarded  and  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  but  at  the  close  of  the  war  there  came 
renewed  activity,  and  in  1868  we  have  accounts  of  a  general  conven- 
tion of  representatives  from  all  three  fields,  meeting  to  consider  the 
fall  in  prices  and  the  problem  of  overproduction  of  coal.  Wages  had 
been  reduced  the  previous  year,  and  now  further  reductions  were 
threatened.  This  condition  had  been  brought  about  principally  by 
the  unrestrained  competition,  or  rather  speculation,  which  the  close 
of  the  war  ushered  in,  with  the  release  of  capital  for  investment  and 
of  men  for  work.  It  was  marked  by  a  general  extension,  outside  as 
well  as  inside  the  anthracite  region,  of  the  railroads  which  transported 
to  market  the  larger  part  of  the  product  of  the  mines.  This  railway 
construction  not  only  opened  up  new  markets,  but  brought  into  oper- 
ation such  a  large  number  of  mines  that  all  the  evils  of  overproduc- 
tion soon  l)ecame  prominent  within  the  fields.  The  total  output  of 
the  anthracite  region  in  1860  was  8,500,000  tons.     This  had  nearly 

a  The  first  shipment  was  made  by  canal  in  that  year  by  the  Lehigh  Coal  and 
Mining  Oowpuiy, 
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doubled  by  1870,  the  production  in  that  year  exceeding  16,000,000 
tons.  This  increase  came  at  a  time,  too,  when  bituminous  coal  was 
coming  into  more  general  use  in  manufacturing  throughout  the  East, 
thus  weakening  the  demand  for  the  product  of  the  anthracite  mines. 

Experience  had  taught  the  mine  workers  that  overproduction  meant 
falling  prices  and  reduced  wages.  Their  leaders  l)egan  to  see  that  it 
was  to  their  best  interests  to  regulate  production  rather  than  to  wait 
until  falling  prices  compelled  them  to  strike  against  wage  reductions. 
It  was  this  clear  conception  of  economic  conditions  that  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Workingmen's  Benevolent  Association  (afterwards 
known  under  a  charter  as  the  Miners  and  Laborers'  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation), which  grew  out  of  the  general  convention  of  1868.  Its  con- 
stitution stated  its  objects  as  being  to  maintain  a  standard  of 'wages, 
to  provide  for  sick  and  disabled  members,  and  to  care  for  the  widows 
and  orphans.  (*»)  John  Siney  was  its  president,  and  he  no  doubt  intro- 
duced into  its  management  the  English  labor-union  methods,  with 
which  he  had  become  familiar  while  working  in  a  cotton  factory  in 
England  previous  to  his  coming  to  this  country  in  1863.  He  entered 
the  mines  at  St.  Clair.  A  year  or  two  prior  to  the  organization  of  the 
miners  the  operators  had  formed  associations  in  each  of  the  three  fields, 
which  were  united  under  the  Anthracite  Board  of  Trade  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill coal  region.  It  is  through  this  board  that  we  fii*st  find  the  oper- 
ators treating  with  the  mine  workers  as  to  wages  and  conditions  of 
employment.  This  was  not  brought  about,  however,  until  a  strike 
had  been  begun  by  the  miners'  organization. 

The  first  strike  of  the  mine  employees  under  the  Workingmen's 
Benevolent  Association  was  declared  on  July  1,  1868,  ostensibly  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  eight-hour  law,  which  had  just  then  been 
enacted  by  the  State  legislature  through  the  efforts  of  the  miners,  but 
in  reality  with  the  object  of  depleting  the  market,  which  had  been 
glutted  by  the  preceding  period  of  speculation  and  overproduction. 
The  only  apparent  success  of  the  strike  was  in  the  latter  direction. 
Even  this  was  temporary,  for  in  May  of  the  following  year  overpro- 
duction was  as  bad  as  ever.  The  operators  now  proposed  a  reduction 
in  wages,  but  the  association  decided  upon  a  suspension  of  mining, 
which  became  effective  May  10.  Its  object  was  ''the  reduction  or 
depletion  of  the  surplus  of  coal  already  in  the  market,  together  with 
the  preventing,  if  possible,  the  enormous  oversupply  that  was  going 
to  the  market,  thereby  not  only  keeping  the  price  of  labor  down  to 
last  winter's  prices,  but  would  eventually  compel  either  local  suspen- 
sion or  reduction  of  wages,  and  in  consequence  local  strikes."  This 
was  stated  in  the  order  of  the  Miners  and  Laborers'  Benevolent  Asso- 


<i  Article  I  of  the  coiiBtitation  of  the  Summit  Hill  branch  stated  that  **Tho  object  of 
the  Bodety  is  to  make  soch  arrangements  as  will  enable  the  operator  afid  the  miner 
to  rule  the  coal  market" 
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ciation  of  June  9,  1869,  directing  the  miners  to  return  to  work  in  all 
the  districts  where  they  "can  agree  with  their  employers  as  to  basis 
and  conditions  of  resumption."  At  the  same  time  in  reply  to  the  gen- 
ei'al  criticism  with  which  the  suspension  had  been  met  by  the  prei»s,  the 
order  explained  that  *'we  do  not  nor  have  desired  to  run  the  coal  too 
high  in  the  market,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  prefer  the  steady,  healthy 
market  which  will  afford  to  the  operators  and  dealers  fair  interest  on 
their  investment,  and  at  the  same  time  receive  for  our  share  a  fair 
day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work."  In  support  of  this  position  and 
to  guard  against  future  overproduction,  certain  restrictions  were 
placed  upon  the  men  by  the  association,  such  as  requiring  the  miners 
to  load  one  car  of  coal  less  per  day  than  formerly. 

After  a  five  weeks'  suspension  operations  were  resumed  on  condi- 
tion that  a  sliding  scale  for  regulating  wages  according  to  the  selling 
price  of  coal  would  be  established  in  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  fields.  (^) 
At  this  time  contract  miners  working  on  the  mammoth  vein  were 
receiving  67i  cents  a  ton  (48  cubic  feet),  company  miners  (those  work- 
ing by  the  day)  $16  a  week,  and  inside  laborers  $14  a  week.  For  the 
Lehigh  field  these  wages  were  to  prevail  when  coal  sold  for  $5  a  ton 
at  tidewater  (Elizabethport),  with  an  increase  of  15  per  cent  for  every 
$1  advance  above  that  price.  In  the  Schuylkill  field,  Port  Carbon  was 
the  basing  point  and  $3  a  ton  the  selling  price  of  coal.  For  every  26 
cents  increase  over  this  price  wages  were  to  advance  5  cents  a  ton. 
Wages  were  not  to  be  affected  if  the  price  at  either  basing  point  fell 
below  the  basis  rate.  On  this  sliding-scale  arrangement  the  miners, 
during  the  remaining  months  of  1869,  received  12  per  cent  more  than 
the  basis  wages. 

For  1870  the  board  of  trade  proposed  that  the  basis  in  the  Schuyl- 
kill field  be  made  $2  a  ton.  This  meant  to  the  miners  a  reduction  in 
wages  of  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  and  the  association  refused  to  con- 
sider it.  In  January  the  board  made  a  more  favorable  proposition, 
but  still  provided  for  a  reduction  in  wages.  The  association  insisted 
upon  a  continuance  of  the  $3  basis,  and  on  April  2  the  Schuylkill 
operators  ordered  a  lockout,  which  continued  until  August  1.  The 
mines  in  the  Lehigh  and  Wyoming  fields  continued  in  operation.  In 
July  an  agreement  was  reached  on  the  old  $3  basis,  but  with  an  8i 
per  cent  sliding  scale  for  each  movement  of  25  cent**  in  the  price  of 
coal.  A  still  more  important  change  was  made;  wages  were  now  to  be 
affected  if  the  price  fell  below  the  Imsis  just  the  same  as  when  the 
price  went  al)ove  the  basis.  The  price  of  coal  soon  fell  Iwlow  the  l)a8is 
and  remained  there,  with  the  result  that  the  miners  were  forced  to 
accept  reductions  instead  of  securing  increases  as  in  the  previous  year. 

o  The  miners  of  the  Wyoming  field  had  not  taken  a  very  prominent  (lart  in  the 
fioapension,  being  induced  by  higher  wages  to  oontinoe  at  work,  and  in  consequence 
tbejr  did  not  aecore  the  aliding  scale. 
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'  Out  of  this  suspension  came  what  is  believed  to  be  the  first  signed 
joint  agreement  in  the  history  of  coal  mining  in  this  country.  It  was 
entered  into  July  29,  at  Pottsville,  between  a  committee  of  the  Work- 
ingmen^s  Benevolent  Association,  representing  the  mine  workers,  and 
a  committee  of  the  Anthracite  Board  of  Trade,  representing  the  oper- 
ators. On  the  part  of  the  association  it  was  agreed  not  to  sustain  a 
man  discharged  for  incompetency,  bad  workmanship,  bad  conduct,  or 
other  good  cause.  E^ch  man  was  to  work  regularly,  and  miners  earn- 
ing designated  amounts  above  $100  a  month,  excluding  expenses,  were 
to  accept  a  reduction  in  wages  ranging  from  10  to  40  per  cent.  On 
the  part  of  the  operators  it  was  agreed  not  to  discharge  any  man  or 
officer  for  actions  or  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Workingmen's 
Benevolent  Association.  For  obtaining  the  monthly  prices  of  coal 
upon  which  wages  were  based  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade  and 
the  president  of  the  association  of  Schuylkill  County  "shall  meet  (on 
the)  20th  day  (of)  each  month  and  select  five  operators,  who  shall,  on  the 
25th  instant  following,  produce  a  statement,  sworn  or  affirmed  to,  of 
the  prices  of  coal  at  Port  Carbon  for  all  sizes  above  pea  coal.  The 
five  operators  shall  be  selected  from  a  list  of  those  shipping  over 
40,000  tons  annually,  and  none  shall  be  selected  a  second  time  until 
the  list  is  exhausted.  The  price  of  coal  so  obtained  shall  fix  the  rates 
of  wages  for  that  month."  The  agreement  was  signed  by  five  oper- 
ators and  five  miners. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  charges  of  violating  the  agreement 
were  made  by  eat^h  side  against  the  other,  following  continued  over- 
production which  kept  both  prices  and  wages  low.  When  the  work- 
ing of  the  sliding  scale  in  1870  resulted  in  a  decrease  instead  of  an 
increase  in  wages,  the  leaders  found  it  impossible  to  control  the  mine 
workers,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1871  they  went  out  on  a  strike 
which  involved  the  entire  anthracite  region.  In  the  Wyoming  field, 
where  the  sliding  scale  had  never  been  in  force,  the  miners  struck 
against  a  proposed  reduction  in  wages  equivalent  to  34  per  cent  on  con- 
tract work.  Ignoring  the  association,  the  operators  of  the  Schuylkill 
field  attempted  to  treat  directly  with  their  employees,  but  in  this  they 
failed.  Next  they  began  the  importation  of  new  men  to  operate  their 
mines,  which  action  was  followed  b}^  riots  and  the  calling  out  of  the 
militia.  Securing  possession  of  the  arms  of  the  soldiers,  the  miners 
marched  to  everv  mine  where  work  had  been  resumed  with  nonunion 
men  and  compelled  them  to  suspend  operations. 

On  April  17,  through  the  efforts  of  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  an  operator  at 
Drifton,  and  President  Siney,  of  the  Workingmen's  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation, a  joint  committee  of  miners  and  operators,  representing  the 
three  fields,  met  at  Mauchchunk  in  the  hope  of  arbitrating  the  <|uos- 
tions  in  dispute.    The  most  important  questions  were  those  concern- 
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ing  wages  and,  of  coarse,  the  sliding  scale;  the  attitude  of  the  operators 
toward  the  miners'  organization,  and  the  interference  of  the  association 
with  nonunion  men  and  with  the  operation  of  the  mines.  No  agi'ee- 
ment  could  be  reached  on  any  of  these  points  by  the  committee,  but 
one  month  later  the  decision  of  Judge  William  Elwell,  who  had  been 
previously  agreed  upon  as  umpire^  proved  satisfactory  to  both  sides  to 
the  dispute  and  mining  operations  were  resumed.  In  the  umpire's 
decision  the  sliding  scale  for  the  Schuylkill  field  was  to  be  1  cent  for 
each  3  cents  rise  and  fall  in  the  price  of  coal,  with  a  $2.75  basis,  but  if 
the  price  of  coal  fell  below  $2.25  there  was  to  be  no  further  fall  in 
wages.  The  other  questions  were  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration 
boards,  one  in  each  of  the  three  fields,  to  bo  composed  of  three  oper- 
ators and  three  miners, with  an  umpire  for  each  field,  if  such  an  official 
was  found  necessary. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  both  operators  and  miners  were  disre- 
garding the  award.  There  were  local  strikes  for  increased  wages, 
which  some  of  the  operators  at  once  granted.  At  one  or  two  collieries, 
when  the  price  of  coal  fell  below  $2.75,  the  miners  refused  to  accept  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  wages.  In  not  a  few  cases  the  advice  of 
the  leaders,  who  endeavored  to  hold  the  men  to  their  agreement,  was 
disregarded.  Despite  these  and  other  difficulties  the  agreement  was 
renewed  at  joint  meetings  of  committees  representing  the  board  of 
trade  and  the  Workingmen's  Benevolent  Association  until  1874.  For 
1872  the  basis  was  made  $2.50,  and  wages  were  not  to  fall  below  the 
price  set  for  more  than  two  months  of  the  year.  Prices  and  wages 
were  fairiy  well  maintained  until  the  industrial  depression,  which 
began  in  1873,  could  no  longer  be  prevented  from  affecting  prices  and 
wages  in  the  anthracite  industry,  and  the  operators  proposed  a  reduc- 
tion for  that  year  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  On  January  1  a  six 
months'  strike  was  begun  by  the  miners  of  the  Lehigh  and  Schuj'lkill 
fields,  which  terminated  in  the  complete  surrender  of  the  miners  upon 
the  terms  of  the  operators.  The  Workingmen's  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion was  destroyed,  never  to  be  hear4  from  again,  and  it  was  to 
be  many  years  before  the  anthracite  mine  workers  were  to  recover 
sufficiently  from  their  loss  to  attempt  another  such  organization. 

There  were  manv  causes  that  contributed  to  the  failure  of  the  trade- 
union  movement  in  the  anthracite  region.  Conspicuous  among  these 
was  the  inability  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement  to  control  the  acts  of 
all  producers  of  anthracite  despite  the  fact  that  the  exceedingly  small 
area  in  which  the  industry  was  confined  was  conducive  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  strong  organization  among  those  engaged  in  hard-coal 
production.  Within  every  industry  there  is  always  to  be  found  a  few 
individuals  whose  self-interest  leads  them  into  committing  acts  that 
latly  injure  the  industry  as  a  whole.  This  was  true  of  anthracite 
dactioD  then  as  it  is  still,  although  to  a  less  extent    The  individual 
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operator,  whose  greater  self-interest  was  in  open  and  ruthless  competi- 
tion, could  not  be  made  to  consider  the  greater  good  of  the  industry 
as  a  whole,  and  it  is  largely  the  fact  that  the  organized  operators  and 
miners  could  not  control  this  "independent"  operator  which  explains 
the  downfall  of  the  early  trade-union  movement  in  the  anthracite-coal 
industry.  This  ^independent"  operator  was  permitted  to  play  the 
temporary  self-interest  of  district  against  district,  of  operator  against 
operator,  and  of  miner  against  miner  to  his  own  selfish  ends.  Figur- 
atively, he  applied  the  spark  to  the  already  gathered  fuel  of  race  ani- 
mosity and  industrial  competition.  The  result  was  the  blazing  up  of  a 
bitter  feeling  of  enmity  not  only  among  the  operators  and  among  the 
miners  themselves  in  the  different  districts  and  even  within  the  same 
field,  but  between  the  two  producing  classes.  Thus  he  was  able  to 
prevent  the  organized  operators  from  gaining  control  not  only  of  the 
anthracite  markets  but  of  coal  production  itself  and,  in  consequence, 
of  prices  and  wages.  All  during  the  attempt  of  1868-1876  to  work 
out  some  kind  of  a  satisfactory  cooperative  plan  of  production  only 
once  were  the  mine  workers  of  all  the  districts  united  in  a  common 
cause,  and  this  was  during  the  strike  of  1875,  when  the  industrial 
depression  which  had  set  in  two  years  previous  rendered  it  too  late. 
Nor  were  the  operators  united.  While  as  a  class  they  had  organized 
the  Anthracite  Board  of  Trade,  it  was  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  operators  in  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  fields,  many  of  the  Wyoming 
operators  being  beyond  its  jurisdiction.  These  "independent"  oper- 
ators were  usually  the  ones  who  played  havoc  with  the  well-wrought 
plans  of  the  miners'  union  and  the  operators'  organization  to  benefit  the 
greater  number  engaged  in  the  industry.  They  did  this  in  1869  by 
temporarily  advancing  wages,  when  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  miners 
suspended  work  to  deplete  the  oversupplied  markets.  The  object,  of 
course,  was  to  increase  their  output  and  thus  their  profits  at  the  expense 
of  their  fellow-operators  in  the  lower  fields.  The  same  thing  happened 
in  1870.  When  the  Si'huylkill  men,  in  that  year,  again  entered  upon  a 
suspension,  the  Wyoming  and  Lehigh  miners  kept  at  work  through  a 
compromise  with  their  employers.  In  1871,  when  the  Wyoming  oper- 
ators found  they  could  not  pay  these  higher  wages  while  all  three 
fields  were  in  operation,  they  attempted  a  reduction,  which  the  miners 
opposed  by  instituting  a  strike.  Believing  they  now  had  an  opportunit}' 
to  unite  the  mine  workers  of  all  three  fields  the  Schuylkill  miners, 
despite  the  agreement  they  had  entered  into  with  their  operators, 
joined  the  Wyoming  men  on  strike.  With  the  entire  region  idle  the 
self-interest  of  the  operators  in  the  Wyoming  field  led  them  to  offer 
their  men  the  old  rates  of  wages,  and  they  attempted  to  resume  work 
after  a  four  weeks'  strike. 

There  now  entered  into  the  situation  another  contributing  cause  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  trade-union  movemeiit  ^^moikii^  \}si^  ^\:^T««s^XRi 
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miners.  This  was  the  railroads,  which  heretofore  had  confined  their 
operations  to  the  transportation  of  coal,  buying  coal  lands,  and 
entering  upon  mining  operations.  The  repeated  strikes  and  suspen- 
sions and  lockouts  had  made  the  transportation  of  coal  so  uncertain 
that  the  revenues  of  the  railroads  were  considerably  aflfected  by  the 
unexpected  withdrawals  of  shipment  and  the  interference  with  the 
business  of  the  companies  which  resulted  from  the  industrial  disturb- 
ances. The  interests  of  the  railroads — that  of  the  Reading  in  particu- 
lar, which  had  entered  the  region  as  early  as  1842 — now  seemed  to 
point  to  the  proprietorship  of  the  mines  if  they  were  to  be  certain  of 
the  product  for  transportation,  as  other  railroads  were  rapidly  being 
built  into  the  region  and  were  beginning  to  compete  for  the  traffic. 
The  first  indication  of  the  changed  policy  of  the  railroads  was  in  the 
raising  of  freight  rates  on  coal  (the  Beading  trebled  its  rates)  when 
the  operatoi*s  attempted  to  resume  mining  in  1871.  This  made  the 
price  of  anthracite  too  high  in  the  markets  and  of  course  stopped  its 
production.  The  railroads  had  the  upper  hand  in  the  contest  which 
was  now  begun,  through  their  control  of  freight  rates,  which  a  legis- 
lative committee,  appointed  to  investigate  the  situation,  declared  was 
not  being  exercised  illegally.  Many  of  the  operators  were  forced  to 
sell  to  the  railroad  companies,  beginning  a  period  of  rapid  railway 
purchase  of  coal  lands  with  the  present-day  result  that  there  are  now 
fewer  than  seventy -five  "independent"  operators  iii  the  entire  region. 
This  direct  entrance  of  the  transportation  companies  into  the  situation 
brought  a  more  determined  and  bitter  opposition  to  the  miners'  organ- 
ization and  contributed  materially,  within  a  very  few  years,  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Workingmen's  Benevolent  Association. 

By  this  time  the  organization  itself  had  become  greatly  weakened 
through  dissensions  among  the  members  of  the  different  districts. 
The  Schuylkill  miners  were  constantly  complaining  that  they  could 
put  no  faith  in  the  men  of  the  northern  field.  In  fact,  the  Schuylkill 
mine  workers  refused  to  abide  by  the  joint  agreement  of  1871  unless 
they  could  be  assured  that  the  Wyoming  and  Ijehigh  employees  would 
observe  good  faith  with  them.  Otherwise  they  threatened  to  make 
their  own  agreements  with  the  operators  regardless  of  the  interests  of 
the  other  mine  workers.  It  was  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  men  with 
which  the  leaders  had  to  deal,  the  different  races  presenting  compli- 
c»ated  interests  that  required  the  best  efforts  of  the  ablest  men  to 
harmonize,  and  when  the  direction  of  the  anthracite  miners  passed 
into  the  hands  of  John  Siney,  who  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Miners' National  Association  in  October,  1873,  it  needed  no  prophet, 
even  at  that  day,  to  foretell  the  end  of  the  Workingmen's  Benevolent 
Association.  The  success  of  previous  strikes,  the  adoption  of  the 
sliding  scale,  the  passage  of  the  first  mine-inspection  law,  and  the 
ifecuring  ot  other  direct  advantages  for  the  mine  employees  had  lad 
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the  officers  into  a  too  arrogant  use  of  their  power.  They  caused  their 
organization  to  become  embroiled  in  politics,  and  the  interests  of  the 
mine  workers  were  in  consequence  soon  being  injured  by  political 
parties  playing  the  miners  and  operators  against  each  other. 

Where  public  sympathy  with  the  movement  was  not  lost  in  these 
ways  it  was  greatly  weakened  by  the  widespread  lawlessness  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  region  about  this  period.  Much  of  it  neces- 
sarily accompanied  the  numerous  strikes  set  in  action  by  the  Work- 
ingmen's  Benevolent  Association,  but  to  this  organization  was  also 
attributed,  by  an  indiscriminating  public,  the  burning  of  breakers 
and  the  scores  of  murders  committed  by  the  *'  Mollie  Maguires,"  a 
secret,  oath-bound  organization  which  flourished  in  the  r^ion  from 
1866  to  1876.  (*)  Although  the  association  had  no  direct  relation  with 
the  society  yet  some  of  the  members  of  the  former  belonged  to  the 
"Mollie  Maguires,"  and  when  the  terror  which  the  depredations  of 
the  latter  had  given  rise  to  was  relieved  by  the  conviction  and  hanging 
of  the  criminals,  public  indignation  was  skillfully  directed  in  taking 
vengeance  upon  the  miner's  organization. 

The  quarter  of  a  century  following  the  destruction  of  the  Work- 
ingmen's  Benevolent  Association  in  1875  has  little  of  interest  in 
tracing  the  trade-union  movement  among  the  anthracite  miners.  For 
the  greater  part  of  this  period  the  great  body  of  mine  workers 
remained  unorganized.  Here  and  there  local  or  sectional  unions 
would  spring  up  and  now  and  then  grow  formidable,  but  never  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  restore  the  joint  conference  plan  for  regulating 
wages  and  conditions  of  employment.     In  1886  the  Miners  and  Labor- 

oThe  *^*Molly  MajruireH"  were  principally  Irish  immigrants,  who  brought  the 
society  with  them  fn)ni  Ireland,  where  it  had  been  formed  as  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians,  under  Robert  Kinmct,  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  their  native  land  from 
British  control.  None  but  Catholics  were  elijdble  to  membership  and  despite  the 
opposition  of  the  Catholic  (rhun;h  and  its  pricj^ts  in  the  anthra^nte  region,  the  society 
continued  in  existence  nearly  tt»n  years  with  the  worst  possible  elements  in  control. 
Its  secret  meetings,  which  planne<l  munier  and  incendiarism,  were  conducted  with 
solemn  religious  rites,  and  its  vengeance  seemed  to  be  directed  mainly  against  mine 
sui)erintendents  and  Ixwses.  A  number  of  nuirders  of '  such  officials  were  traced  to 
the  society,  but  in  every  t*aso  alibis  would  l)e  sworn  to  in  the  trial  by  other  members 
of  the  society  and  convictions  were  rare.  So  daring  did  they  become,  and  so  atro- 
cious were  the  crimes  committed  that  detei'tives  were  employed  to  ferret  out  the 
criminals.  One  of  these  was  John  McParlin,  an  Irishman  and  a  Catholic,  who  suc- 
cetnled,  in  1873,  in  becoming  a  inemlKjr  oi  the  society  under  the  name  of  James 
McKenna.  He  tx)ntinued  a  member  for  three  years  bt^fore  his  real  purpose  was  dis- 
covered and  he  was  forced  to  flee.  He  had  gaineil  the  confidence  of  the  leaders, 
however,  and  had  become  secretary  of  the  Shenandoah  branch  of  the  society.  The 
evidence  he  was  thus  able  to  furnish  of  the  o{)eration8  of  the  society  led  to  the  arrest 
of  70  members.  With  his  mass  of  undispute<l  testimony  and  through  some  of  the 
priaonera  taHung  state's  e\'idence,  12  members  of  the  society  were  convi(*tiHl  of  nmr- 
derin  thefirat  degree,  4  of  murder  in  the  second  degree^  4  ol  \>^\&%««»dnf;3n?3  \i^ 
nmider,  and  6  of  peijury. 
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crs'  Amalgamated  Association,  which  had  been  formed  among  the 
Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  miners  about  1878,  and  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
which  had  entered  the  Wyoming  field  about  the  same  year,  joined 
their  forces  in  an  attempt  to  correct  some  of  the  abuses  invariably 
growing  out  of  the  absence  of  a  strong  union  among  the  men.  A 
joint  committee  of  the  two  organizations  gained  slight  advances  in 
wages  from  the  Reading  company.  In  the  following  year  they 
demanded  of  the  Lehigh  operators  that  the  basis  of  the  sliding 
scale,  which  had  never  been  formally  abandoned,  be  made  ^  instead 
of  $5,  with  other  changes  which  were  intended  to  benefit  the  miners. 
An  unsuccessful  strike  followed  in  that  district.  In  January,  1888,  a 
seven  weeks'  strike  against  the  Reading  company  failed.  Both 
organizations  of  mine  workers  were  destroyed  for  all  practical 
purposes. 

By  1900  we  find  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  with  about 
8,000  members  in  the  three  anthracite  districts,  being  strongest  in  the 
Wyoming  field.  This  was  the  first  national  organization  of  miners  to 
include  the  anthracite  mine  workers  in  its  membership.  It  began  a 
six  weeks'  strike  among  the  hard-coal  miners  on  September  17,  of  that 
year,  which  involved,  before  its  close,  130, 0(X)  of  the  140,500  men  and 
boys  then  employed  in  the  industry.  A  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages, 
including  in  the  Wyoming  and  Lehigh  fields  a  reduction  in  the  price 
of  powder  from  $2.75  to  $1.50  a  keg,  and  the  abolishment  of  the 
sliding  scale  in  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  fields  were  secured  along 
with  other  improved  conditions  of  employment.  In  the  eighteen 
months  that  followed,  the  oflBcers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  made 
numerous  and  repeated  attempts  to  secure  the  adoption,  by  the  rail- 
road mining  companies,  of  the  joint  conference  plan  for  deciding  upon 
wages  and  general  conditions  of  employment,  but  all  of  them  met  with 
failure,  the  presidents  of  the  mining  companies  refusing  to  enter  into 
such  an  arrangement.  Finally,  on  May  12,  1902,  another  strike  laid 
the  entire  anthracite  region  idle  for  more  than  five  months.  The 
formal  demands  of  the  mine  workers  were  for  a  20  per  c^nt  increase 
in  wages  for  contract  miners,  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  the  hours 
of  labor  of  per  diem  employees,  the  establishing  of  2,240  pounds  as  a 
mining  ton,  and  the  submission  of  all  questions  at  issue  to  disinterested 
parties  for  arbitration.  The  real  issue,  however,  came  to  lie  the  recog- 
nition of  the  union.  Through  the  mediation  of  President  lioosevelt 
the  miners  resumed  work  on  October  23,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  <iuestions  in  dispute  would  l)e  submitted  to  a  commission  appointed 
by  the  President.  After  a  five  months'  investigation  of  the  conditions 
this  Commission  (**)  reported  on  March  18, 1903,  granting  a  10  per  cent 

'<  ThiM  Commiflsion  was  composed  of  Judge  Geoiye  Gray,  chairman ;  I  Ion.  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  Gen.  John  M.  Wilmn,  BuUiop  John  L.  Spalding,  Mr.  Edgar  £.  Clark, 
Mr.  Thoauu  H.  WMtkina,  and  Mr.  Edward  W.  Parker. 
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increase  in  wage»  to  contract  miners  and  certain  other  specified  classes 
of  employees,  and  a  reduction  of  hours  of  labor  to  those  employees 
paid  by  the  hour,  day,  or  week;  reestablished  a  sliding  scale;  presented 
a  plan  for  the  employment  of  check  weigbmen  and  check-docking 
bosses,  and  provided  for  a  permanent  joint  committee  of  six,  three 
representatives  of  the  operators  and  three  of  the  miners,  to  be  called 
a  board  of  conciliation. 

Although  the  Commission  in  its  report  states  that  it  does  not  con- 
sider the  question  of  recognition  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  to 
come  within  the  scope  of  its  jurisdiction,  nevertheless  this  union  is 
virtually  recognized  in  that  provision  for  the  board's  organization, 
which  provides  that  "  if  there  shall  be  a  division  of  the  whole  region 
into  three  districts,  in  each  of  which  there  shall  exist  an  organization 
representing  a  majority  of  the  mine  workers  of  such  district,  one  of 
said  board  of  conciliation  shall  be  appointed  by  each  of  said  organiza- 
tions." This  committee  is  to  have  referred  to  it  any  difficulty  or  disa- 
greement arising  under  the  Commission's  award,  whether  as  to  its 
interpretation  or  application,  or  in  any  way  growing  out  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  employers  and  employed,  which  can  not  be  settled  or 
adjusted  by  consultation  between  the  superintendent  or  manager  of  the 
mine  or  mines,  and  the  miner  or  miners  directly  interested  or  is  of  a 
scope  too  large  to  be  so  settled  or  adjusted.  It  is  provided  that  this 
board  of  conciliation  shall  take  up  and  consider  any  question  referred 
to  it  as  aforesaid,  hearing  both  parties  to  the  controversy,  and  such 
evidence  as  may  be  laid  before  it  by  either  party;  and  any  award  made 
by  a  majority  of  the  board  is  to  be  final  and  binding  on  all  parties. 
In  case  the  board  is  imable  to  decide  any  question  submitted  or  point 
related  thereto,  that  question  or  point  is  to  be  referred  to  an  umpire, 
to  be  appointed,  at  the  request  of  the  board,  by  one  of  the  circuit 
judges  of  the  third  judicial  circuit  of  the  United  States,  whose  deci- 
sion is  to  be  final  and  binding  in  the  premises.  The  membei*ship  of 
the  board  is  at  all  times  to  be  kept  complete,  either  the  operators'  or 
miners'  organization  having  the  right,  at  any  time  when  a  controversy 
is  not  pending,  to  change  their  representation  thereon.  At  the  hear- 
ings before  the  board  the  parties  may  be  represented  by  such  person 
or  persons  as  they  may  respectively  select.  No  suspension  of  work  is 
to  take  place,  by  lockout  or  strike,  pending  the  adjudication  of  any 
matter  so  taken  up  for  adjustment.  (^)  Th  is  board  has  since  been  organ- 
ized by  the  operators  of  each  district  selecting  a  representative  and  by 
the  miners  choosing  the  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  each 
of  the  three  districts.  How  far  this  board  will  succeed  in  accomplish- 
ing the  arduous  task  which  lies  l>efore  it  is  a  question  for  the  future. 

Although  a  foundation  is  thus  being  laid  in  the  bard  cold  region 
upon  which  some  kind  of  a  joint  conference  structure  is  likely  sooner 

a  Fugea  07  and  68,  Report  on  the  AnlhTaciVe  CoaX  ^\rOv6  ol  V^Rfl. 
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or  later  to  be  erected,  the  147,000  hard  coal  mine  employees,  a  majority 
of  whom  are  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  do  not  at  present 
work  under  joint  agreements  as  to  wages  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment; nor  does  the  larger  nmnber  of  coal  mine  employees  in  Colo- 
rado, Arkansas,  Indian  Territory,  New  Mexico,  Washington,  Montana, 
Texas,  Michigan,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  the  central 
and  western  Pennsylvania  soft  coal  fields.     In  at  least  10  of  the  more 

'important  of  the  28  coal-pixxiiicing  States,  however,  the  trade  union 
movement  between  the  employers  and  the  employed  in  the  coal  min- 
ing industry  has  reached  the  point  of  joint  annual  bargaining  for  the 

/  purchase  and  sale  of  mine  labor  and  the  conditions  of  the  same.    These 

I  are  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  western  Pennsylvania,  included  in  the 
interstate  movement  of  the  central  competitive  territory — Iowa,  Eknsas, 
Missouri,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama. 
Some  agreements  are  also  entered  into  in  the  central  Pennsylvania 
field,  and  in  portions  of  West  Virginia,  Michigan,  and  one  or  two 
other  States.  In  brief,  of  the  485,000  coal  mine  employees  of  the 
United  States  in  1902,  producing  in  that  year  3(X),000,000  tons  of 
coal,  about  276,000  are  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  and  of  the  latter  about  150,000  work  under  agreements  with 
their  employers.     According  to  claims  of  the  officials  of  the  organiza- 

'  tion  about  75  per  cent  of  all  the  mine  workers  in  the  United  States  ai^o 
members  of  the  union;  more  than  85  per  cent  of  the  total  of  485,(XK) 

'  are  governed  by  union  scales  and  work  under  its  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, while  fully  90  per  cent  of  all  the  mine  employees  would  go  out 
on  strike  if  the  United  Mine  Workers  decided  a  national  suspension  of 
coal  mining  to  be  necessary. 

In  this  study  of  the  trade  union  movement  among  the  coal  mine 
workers  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  point  out  the  causes  of  the  fail- 
ures and  successes  which  have,  at  diflferent  times,  marked  its  growth. 
In  any  consideration  of  the  present  phenomenal  success  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  has  come 
^  about  during  a  period  of  remarkable  indastrial  activity  which  of  itself 
would  have  brought  to  the  mine  employees  some  if  not  all  of  the 
increased  wages  and  improved  conditions  of  employment  which  they 
now  enjoy.  While  this  organization  has  been  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing great  good,  it  is  believed  that  the  real  test  of  its  i>ermanoncv 
and  continued  usefulness  will  come,  as  it  has  always  come  to  similar 
organizations,  during  a  period  of  industrial  depression  when  wage 
reductions  set  in  to  accompany  a  general  fall  in  prices.  If  the  organi- 
zation is  able,  und(T  such  conditions,  to  hold  the  men  together  and  to 
observe  hiviolate  the  terms  of  its  agreement  with  the  employers,  no 
greater  test  is  likely  to  l)e  required  of  it.  We  have  seen  that  no  other 
coal  miners'  organization  has  ever  been  able  for  long  to  meet  this  test 


AGBBSMEirTS  BETWEEH  EMPLOYEES  AHS  EMPL0TBE8. 

[It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Bureau  to  publish  from  time  to  time  important  agree- 
ments made  between  lar^  bodies  of  employers  and  employees  with  regard  to  wages, 
hours  of  labor,  etc.  The  Bureau  would  be  pleased  to  receive  copies  of  such  agree- 
ments whenever  made  ] 

AGREEMENT    BETWEEN     PHILADELPHIA    TYPOTHET.E 
AND  PHILADELPHIA  TYPOGRAPHICAL  UNION  NO.  2. 

This  agreement,  made  the  first  day  of  Decjember,  A.  D.,  1908, 
between  the  Typothetee  of  Philadelphia,  hereinafter  called  the  party 
of  the  first  part,  and  Philadelphia  Typographical  Union  No.  2,  herein- 
after called  the  party  of  the  second  pai*t: 

Witnesseth,  that  the  parties  hereto,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
confusion  and  misunderstanding  between  themselves,  and  for  the  pur- 
potje  of  establishing  a  permanent  scale  of  wages  to  be  paid  to  the  party 
of  the  second  part,  promise  and  agree  that  the  scale  of  wages  hereto 
attached  is  accepted  and  shall  go  into  force  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
1904,  and  shall  continue  in  force  as  specified,  viz. : 

An  increase  of  $1  per  week  on  the  scale  for  time  workers  (making 
the  minimum  $17  per  week),  and  an  increase  of  $1  per  week  on  the 
scale  for  linotype  operators  (making  the  minimum  $19  per  week),  to 
take  effect  January  1,  1904;  and  a  further  increase  of  $1  per  week 
on  each  of  the  above  (making  the  minimum  scale  for  time  workers  $18 
per  week  and  the  minimum  scale  for  linotype  operators  $20  per  week), 
to  take  effect  October  1,  1904,  this  to  be  the  prevailing  rate  until  May 
31,  1906. 

The  members  composing  the  party  of  the  first  part  agree  to  pay  to 
the  members  of  the  party  of  the  second  part  employed  by  them  wages 
at  the  said  scale. 

The  members  of  the  party  of  the  second  part  promise  and  agree  to 
work  for  and  accept  wages  at  the  said  scale,  and  to  make  no  demand 
for  increase  of  wages  or  changes  in  the  hours  of  employment,  or  any 
other  demand  whatsoever,  upon  the  party  of  the  first  part  during  the 
term  of  this  agreement. 

IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  EIGHT-HOUR  DAY. 

It  is  agreed  that  all  questions  as  to  a  shorter  work-day  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  and  governed  by  such  agreement  or  settlement  as  may  in  the 
future  be  arrived  at  through  joint  conference  of  the  United  Typothetee 
of  America  and  the  International  Typographical  Union. 

The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  furnish  to  the  party  of  the 
first  part  a  printed  copy  of  all  shop  rules  and  regulations  under  which 
composing  rooms  are  to  be  operated,  and  the  said  rules  and  regulations 
shall  not  become  operative  until  the}-  have  been  approved  by  tne  party 
of  tikb  first  part 
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A  board  of  arbitration  shall  be  created  under  this  a^eement  to 
consist  of  three  members  from  the  party  of  the  first  part  and  three 
members  from  the  party  of  the  second  part,  who  snail  each  have 
plenary  powers  oyer  the  party  of  the  second  part  and  plenary  powers 
oyer  the  party  of  the  first  part.  Such  board  of  arbitration  snail  have 
power  to  adjust,  settle  and  regulate  all  differences  arising  between  the 
parties  to  this  agreement  not  herein  provided  for.  Said  board  of 
arbitration  shall  settle  all  questions  coming  before  it  on  a  fair  and 
common  sense  basis.  Should  they  be  unable  to  determine  any  ques- 
tion, they  shall  have  power  to  call  in  an  impartial  arbitrator  wnose 
decision  shall  be  final.  No  question  submittea  to  this  board  for  settle- 
ment shall  be  considered  under  fifteen  days  unless  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  board.  All  questions  submitted  to  this  board  must  be 
in  writing,  and  may  be  handed  to  any  member  of  the  board,  whose 
duty  shall  be  to  immediately  convey  notice  to  each  of  the  other 
members. 

It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  terms  of  this  agreement  shall  continue 
in  force  for  a  further  period  of  two  years  from  May  31,  1905,  unless 
either  party  hereto  shall,  before  March  1, 1905,  notify  the  other  party 
in  writing  of  its  intention  to  terminate  the  same. 

LANSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINES. 

The  question  of  piecework  on  Lanston  machines  is,  under  this  con- 
tract and  scale,  left  open  for  future  adjustment  between  these  two 
organizations  or  such  committees  or  arbitrators  as  shall  be  duly 
appointed  by  them. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  hereto  have  hereunto  set  their  official 
seals,  duly  attested  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

For  Typographical  Union  No.  2, 
Alfred  D.Calvbrt, 

President, 
Charles  S.  Claiton, 

Secretary'  Treasurer. 
For  the  Philadelphia  Typothetas, 
Edward  Stern, 

President. 
E.  Lawrence  Fell, 
John  Macintyre, 

Recording- Secretaries. 
C.  H.  Clarke. 

A.    H.  SiCKLER. 

W.  A.  MacCalla. 
T.  S.  Leach. 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  TYPOTHET^  OF  PHILADELPHIA 
AND  PHILADELPHIA  PRINTING  PRESSMEN'S  UNION 
NO.  4. 

This  agreement,  made  the  twentjr-fifth  day  of  February,  A.  D.,  1903, 
between  the  Typothetie  of  Philaaelphia,  hereinafter  called  the  party 
of  the  first  part,  and  the  Philadelphia  Printing  Pressmen's  Union  No. 
4,  hereinafter  called  the  party  of  the  second  part: 

Witnesseth,  that  the  parties  hereto,  for  the  purpose  of  preyenting 
confusion  and  misunderstanding  between  themselyes,  and  for  the  pnr- 
IM9  of  edtabliabing  a  permanent  scale  of  wagea  to  b^  v^d  to  the  party 
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of  the  second  part,  promise  and  agree  that  the  scale  of  wages  hereto 
attached  is  accepted  and  shall  go  into  force  on  the  seventh  day  of 
September,  1903,  and  shall  continue  in  force  until  May  31,  1905. 

The  members  composing  the  party  of  the  first  part  agree  to  pay  to 
the  members  of  the  party  of  the  second  part,  employed  by  them,  wages 
at  the  said  scale. 

The  members  of  the  party  of  the  second  part  promise  and  SLsree  to 
work  for,  and  accept,  wages  at  the  said  scale,  ana  to  make  no  demand 
for  increase  of  wages  or  changes  in  the  hours  of  employment,  or  any 
other  demand  whatsoever,  upon  the  party  of  the  firet  part  during  the 
term  of  this  agreement. 

The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  furnish  to  the  party  of  the 
first  part  a  printed  copy  of  all  shop  rules  and  regulations  under  which 
press-rooms  are  to  be  operated,  and  the  said  rules  and  reflations 
shall  not  become  operative  until  they  have  been  approved  by  uie  party 
of  the  first  pai*t. 

A  board  of  arbitration  shall  be  created  under  this  agreement  to  con- 
sist of  three  members  from  the  party  of  the  first  part  and  three  mem- 
bers from  the  party  of  the  second  part,  who  shall  each  have  plenary 
powers  over  tne  party  of  the  second  part  and  plenary  powers  over 
the  party  of  the  first  part.  Such  board  of  arbitration  shall  have 
power  to  adjust,  settle  and  regulate  all  differences  arising  between 
the  parties  to  this  agreement  not  herein  provided  for.  Said  board  of 
arbitration  shall  settle  all  questions  coming  before  it  on  a  fair  and 
common  sense  basis.  Should  they  be  unable  to  determine  any  ques- 
tion, they  shall  have  power  to  call  in  an  impartial  arbitrator  ^mose 
decision  shall  be  final.  No  question  submitted  to  this  board  for  settle- 
ment shall  be  considered  under  fifteen  days,  unless  h^  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  board.  All  questions  submitted  to  this  board  must  be 
in  writing,  and  may  be  handed  to  any  member  of  the  board,  whose 
duty  shall  be  to  immediately  convey  notice  to  each  of  the  other 
members. 

It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  terms  of  this  agreement  shall  continue 
in  force  for  a  further  period  of  two  years  from  May  31, 1905,  unless 
either  party  hereto  shall,  before  March  1, 1905,  notify  the  other  party 
in  writing  of  its  intention  to  terminate  the  same. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  hereto  have  hereunto  set  their  official 
seals,  duly  attested  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

For  the  Philadelphia  Typothetse, 

In  the  presence  of  Edward  Stern, 

E.  Lawrence  Fell,  Presideni. 

^^^^^  ^^^^^  Martin  P.  Higoins, 

A.  H.  Sickler,  p^^  j  p  p  ^   ^ 

J.  R.  Hathaway,  j^^g  ^  Gallery, 

|RANK  J.  HOLBY,  iV^^/?^'*  Uuhm  No.  ^ 

Morton  B.  Hirshy,  ^^^^  Ezekiel. 

John  Macintyre.  H^^^^y  J.  Wioo. 

Fred  McCarthy. 

SCALE  OF  WAGES  REFERRED  TO  IN  THE  FOREGOING  AGREEMENT. 

Cylinder  pressmen  shall  receive  not  less  than  nineteen  dollars  ($19) 
per  week  for  running  not  more  than  two  flat  bed  presses.     Bed  and 
platen  pressmen  shall  receive  not  less  than  ^V^^ix  dkO^x^  ^9^-^  \^^ 
weeJL 
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Pressmen  working  on  presses  with  self-feeding  attachments  shall 
receive  not  less  than  twentj^-one  dollars  ($21)  per  week  for  running 
two  presses  of  that  character. 

Pressmen  in  charge  of  web  presses  in  book  and  job  oflSces  shall  receive 
not  less  than  twenty -five  dollars  ($25)  per  week  lor  running  one  press, 
twenty-two  dollars  ($22)  per  week  for  the  first  three  montns  ana  then 
the  full  wage  scale. 

Fifty-four  hours  shall  constitute  a  week's  work;  said  hours  of  labor 
shall  be  between  the  hours  of  7  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  In  all  cases  time 
after  6  p.  m.  shall  be  computed  as  overtime. 

Overtime  work  between  the  hours  of  6  o'clock  p.  m.  and  12  o'clock 
midnight,  and  on  the  following  holidays:  New  Year's  Day,  Memorial 
Day  and  Thanksgiving  Day,  snail  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and 
half-time.  Overtime  work  between  the  hours  of  12  o'clock  midnight 
and  7  o'clock  a.  m.  and  on  the  following  holidays:  Fourth  of  July, 
Labor  Day,  and  Christmas  Day,  and  on  Sunday,  shall  be  paid  for  at 
the  rate  of  double  time. 

A  pressman  who  loses  time  with  permission  of  his  employer  shall 
not  be  docked  more  than  the  regular  scale  of  wages. 

The  foreman  of  the  press  room  is  to  be  recognized  as  the  one  in 
authority. 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  TYPOTHET^  OF  PHILA- 
DELPHIA AND  THE  PHILADELPHIA  PRINTING  PRESS 
ASSISTANTS'  AND  JOB  PRESSMEN'S  UNION  NO.  11. 

This  agreement,  made  the  twenty -eighth  day  of  October,  A.  D., 

1903,  between  the  Typothetae  of  Philaoelphia,  neixjinafter  called  the 
party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  Philadelphia  Printing  Press  Assistants' 
and  Job  Pressmen's  Union  No.  11,  hereinafter  called  the  party  of  the 
second  part: 

Witnesseth,  that  the  parties  hereto,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
confusion  and  misunderstanding  l)etween  themselves  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  pennanent  scale  of  wages  to  be  paid  to  the  party 
of  the  second  part,  promise  and  agree  that  the  scale  of  wages  hereto 
attached  is  accepted  and  shall  go  into  force  on  the  first  day  of  January, 

1904,  and  shall  continue  in  force  until  May  31,  1905. 

The  members  composing  the  party  of  the  first  part  agree  to  pay  to 
the  members  of  the  party  of  the  second  part,  employed  by  them, 
wages  at  the  said  scale. 

The  members  of  the  party  of  the  second  part  promise  and  agree  to 
work  for,  and  accept  wages  at,  the  said  scale,  ana  to  make  no  demand 
for  increase  of  wages  or  changes  in  the  hours  of  employment,  or  anv 
other  demand  whatsoever,  upon  the  party  of  the  first  part  during  tlie 
term  of  this  agreement. 

The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  furnish  to  the  party  of  the 
first  part  a  printed  copy  of  all  shop  rules  and  regulations  under  which 
press-rooms  are  to  be  oiKjrated,  and  the  said  rules  and  regulations  shall 
not  l)ecome  operative  until  they  have  been  approved  by  the  party  of 
the  first  |)art. 

A  board  of  arbitration  shall  be  created  under  this  agreement  to 
consist  of  three  members  from  the  party  of  the  first  jxirt  and  three 
members  from  the  party  of  the  second  part,  who  shall  e^ch  have  ple- 
vay  powers  over  the  party  of  the  Becona  part  and  plenary  powers  over 
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the  party  of  the  first  part.  Such  board  of  arbitration  shall  have  power 
to  adjust,  settle  and  regulate  all  differences  arising  ])etwcon  the  parties 
to  this  agreement  not  herein  provided  for.  Said  board  of  arbitration 
shall  settle  all  questions  coming  ))efore  it  on  a  fair  and  conmion  sense 
basis.  Should  they  be  unable  to  determine  any  question,  they  shall 
have  power  to  call  m  an  impartial  arbitrator  whose  decision  shall  be 
tinal.  No  question  submitted  to  this  board  for  settlement  shall  be 
considered  under  fifteen  days  unless  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
l>oard.  All  questions  submitted  to  this  board  must  be  in  writing,  and 
may  be  handed  to  any  member  of  the  board,  whose  duty  shall  be  to 
immediately  convey  notice  to  each  of  the  other  members. 

It  is  nmtually  agreed  that  the  terms  of  this  agreement  shall  cx)ntinue 
in  force  for  a  further  period  of  two  years,  from  May  31,  1905,  unless 
either  party  hereto  shall,  before  March  1,  1905,  notify  the  other  party 
in  writing  of  its  intention  to  terminate  the  same. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  hereto  have  hereunto  set  their  offi- 
cial seals  duly  attested  the  day  and  3'ear  first  above  written. 

E.  Lawrence  Fell, 
T.  S.  Dando, 
For  the  Typothetce  of  Philaddphia, 

Thomas  E.  Kelley, 
Joseph  J.  McGarry, 
For  PhU<zdiiphia  Printing  Prees  Asshtants* 

and  Job  Pressvieji^s  Union  No.  11. 

Witness  present  and  referee  in  arbitration, 
Alfred  D.  Calvert. 

SCALE  OF  WAGES   WHICH   HAS   BEEN  ADOPTED  AS   PER  FOREGOING 

AGREEMENT. 

Per  week. 

Cylinder  press  feeders $10. 00 

(VHnder  press  fee<lers  ( perfecting) 11. 60 

Helpers  (aotomatic  feeder)  on  one  or  two  machines 11. 50 

Job  pressmen. 

Per  week. 

Running  one  platen  press $10. 00 

Running  two  platen  presses  or  more 12. 00 

Fifty-four  hours  to  constitute  a  week's  work. 

Hours  of  labor  to  Ik?  l>etween  7  a.  in.  and  6  p.  m. 

Overtime  to  Ikj  time  and  half-time  to  12  p.  m.  and  double  time  thereafter. 

Night  work:  Fifty  hours  to  constitute  a  wtH'k's  work. 

Holidays  to  l)e  paid  for  as  follows:  Time  and  half-time  on  New  Year's,  Memorial 
Day,  and  Thanksgiving.  Double  time  to  be  paid  for  work  on  Fourth  of  July,  Labor 
Dav,  and  C'hristmaiJ  Day. 

A  feebler  or  job  pressman  who  loses  time  with  permission  of  his  employer  shall  not 
Ih»  docked  more  than  the  regular  scale  of  wages. 

The  foreman  of  the  press  room  is  the  one  to  l)e  recognizeil  as  the  one  in  autliority. 

ARBITRATION. 

Ah  has  been  the  case  so  frequently  in  the  past,  the  representatives  of 
the  Tvpotheta;  and  of  the  Printing  Press  Assistants'  and  Job  Press- 
men's Union  were  unable  to  reach  a  mutually  satisfactory  agreement, 
and  the  matter  was  tinallv  referred  by  both  parties  to  Mr.  Alfred  D. 
Calvert,  President  of  Philadelphia  Typographical  Union  No.  2^«& 
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Cmiinient.  The  purpose  of  this  rule  is  that  there  may  bo  no  inter- 
ference with  business. 

Sec.  2.  Grievance  committee  of  shops  not  to  meet  of  tener  than  once 
a  week. 

Comment.  The  committee  need  not  meet  once  a  week  unless  it  has 
business. 

Rule  5.  Pending  the  discussion  and  decision  of  any  difference  or 
dispute,  there  shall  be  no  lockout,  strike,  stoppage  or  cessation  of 
work  by  either  emploj  er  or  employed. 

Comment.  It  is  tne  object  of  this  rule  to  substitute  reason  and  right 
instead  of  violence,  in  whatever  form,  by  either  employer  or  employed; 
and  during  no  dispute  or  difference  shall  the  work  in  any  snop  or 
department  of  it  be  stopped  or  interfered  with. 

If  the  interests  of  parties  can  not  be  so  adjust<3d  and  harmonized 
that  the  parties  can  continue  the  relations  of  employer  and  employee, 
then,  ac<5ording  to  the  real  or  supposed  interests  of  the  parties,  they 
must  separate,  not  in  violence,  but  according  to  reason.  This  rule 
implies  that  in  no  case  is  it  necessary  to  resort  to  lockouts  strikes  or 
violent  means  in  any  form,  it  l^eing  tiie  ofBce  of  reason,  acting  accord- 
ing to  the  golden  rule,  to  adjust  and  settle  all  human  int^^rests. 

Rule  6.  In  case  of  a  disagreement  between  emplo\'er  and  employee 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  grievance  committee  to  settle,  if  possible, 
the  matter  in  dispute;  but  in  the  event  an  agreement  can  not  be  reached 
the  matter  in  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  the  lK)ard  of  arbitration. 

Comment.  This  rule  is  sufficiently  plain  without  explanation. 

Rule  7.  There  shall  l)e  no  interference  with  the  employment  or 
wages  of  hands  hired  by  the  week,  when  the  wages  are  satisfactory 
to  the  employer  and  employees,  so  that  competent  workmen  may  be 
protected. 

Cinnment.  Business  requires  that  souk*  ''hands  be  hired  by  the 
week,"  and  that  wages  are  paid  to  the  skill  of  the  hand.  It  is  the 
object  of  the  rule  to  protect  both  the  lalwrer  and  the  manufacturer. 

it  is  to  give  to  the  nianufacturer  the  advantage  of  skilled  labor,  and 
to  give  to  skilled  la]>or  a  just  remuneration.  Of  course  the  manu- 
facturer may  employ  inferior  skill  and  give  it  inferior  remuneration. 
This  may  be  imiwrtant  at  some  times,  and  for  some  purposes.  It  is 
the  right  of  the  manufacturer  to  determine  how  his  business  shall  be 
conducted.     Capital  and  lal)or  should  each  receive  its  equitable  reward. 

If  the  wages  are  not  satisfactory  the  hand  niav  (juit  work;  and  if 
not  satisfactorv  to  tli(»  em]>loyer  he  may  dismis.s  hini. 

With  any  otlier  rule  business  could  not  he  safely  carried  on. 

RL^.E  S. — Section  I.  The  joint  board  of  arbitration  shall  consist  of 
seven  members  of  {\w  Manufacturers'  Association  actively  engaged  in 
manufacturing  and  seven  employees  working  for  meml>ers  of  t7ie  Man- 
ufacturers" Association;  must  come  uninstructed,  hear  testimony, 
examine  witnesses,  and  decide  on  the  merits  of  (he  case.  iSaid  mem- 
bers shall  ser\'e  for  one  year  or  until  their  successors  are  appointed 
or  elected.  Five  meml>ers  from  each  side  shall  constitute  a  ciuonim. 
A  majority  vote  shall  be  final  in  all  cases. 

Sec.  2.  No  person  shall  be  questioned  or  held  a<*countable  as  indi- 
viduals or  as  meml)crs  of  any  organization  for  their  actions  or  doings 
as  arbitrators. 

OonuiietiL  Seven  manufacturers  and  seven  employees  compose  the 
board.    These  are  appointed  by  the  n^spective  associations.     It  is 
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requii*ed  that  the  members  of  the  joint  board  shall  each  be  actively 
engaged  as  manufacturers  of  the  association  or  actively  engaged  as 
emplovees  of  manufacturers  of  the  association;  were  it  otherwise 
manuracturers  or  employees  might  be  eligible  whose  interest  it  would 
be  to  create  strife  rather  than  to  promote  harmony.  Members  of  the 
joint  board  form  what  is  similar  to  a  jury,  and  what  jury  could  give  a 
fair  verdict  if  its  members  were  instructed  how  to  decide  before  hear- 
ing the  testimony  ? 

Each  arbitrator  must  be  guaranteed  that  his  freedom  of  opinion  and 
conscientious  action  as  an  arbitrator  will  be  fully  protected  by  both 
the  association  of  employers  and  employees;  otherwise,  qualified  par- 
ties might  hesitate  to  accept  the  position  or  act  as  their  judgment  and 
conscience  dictated.  When  by  the  sides  there  is  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion, the  same  number  of  persons  only  on  each  side  shall  cast  a  vote. 
Bat  when  the  vote  is  not  by  sides  all  at  the  meeting  may  vote,  and  the 
majority  decides  the  question. 

KuLE  9.  In  case  of  a  tie  vote,  each  side  shall  select  a  disinterested 
person,  and  these  two  shall  select  a  third  person,  and  their  decision 
shall  be  final. 

Comment.  In  a  warm  contest  both  parties  mi^ht  not  agree  to  a  third 
person,  and  hence  the  provision  of  the  rule.  When  the  three  persons 
are  chosen,  the  majority  vote  cast  by  them  shall  be  decisive  and  final. 

Rule  10.  The  joint  board  of  arbitration  shall  meet  semimonthly, 
at  such  time  and  place  as  may  hereafter  be  a^eed  upon.  No  com- 
plaints shall  be  considered  unless  stated  in  writing,  and  the  causes  of 
complaint  are  specified  and  signed  by  the  complainant. 

domm£nt.  All  parties  seek  to  avoid  trivial  complaints.  The  rule 
requires  the  complaint  to  be  in  writing,  in  order  that  the  person  may 
see  it  in  that  form,  and  that  the  board  may  have  something  definite 
before  it. 

Rule  11.  Complaints  shall  be  presented  to  the  board  at  the  first 
meeting  after  the  cause  thereof  shall  arise,  or  it  will  be  deemed  that 
there  are  no  grounds  for  complaint. 

Conmient,  This  rule  is  vigorous  and  might  work  hardship  if  the 
cause  of  complaint  should  arise  just  before  a  meeting.  But  there 
should  be  no  delay.     It  is  improper  to  introduce  stale  complaints. 

Rule  12.  No  bill  of  wages  will  be  received  from  any  organization, 
but  all  bills  shall  originate  with  and  be  presented  by  either  employer 
or  employee  on  or  before  October  1  of  each  year,  where  any  changes 
are  desired,  and  shall  be  settled  by  November  1,  to  take  effect  1st 
December  following,  and  continue  in  force  one  year. 

After  the  bill  of  wages  has  been  presented  the  employer  shall  adjust 
with  each  full  branch  the  difference  asked  by  either  party,  and  when 
all  have  been  adjusted  the  shop  organization  shall  approve  and  attest 
the  bill.  Up  to  this  point  there  shall  be  no  interference  permitted  on 
the  part  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  or  any  other  organization; 
but  in  case  the  difference  ain  not  be  mutually  adjusted  by  the  employer 
and  any  branch  or  branchei!^,  these  points  oi  difference  shall  be  stated 
in  writing  and  submitted  to  the  joint  board  of  arbitration,  and  their 
decision  shall  be  final  and  binding  on  both  parties. 

Where  no  bill  is  presented  by  October  1  of  any  year  the  old  bill 
shall  continue  in  force  for  another  year,  except  in  change  of  system, 
or  introduction  of  machinery  or  new  work  between  dates  of  annual 
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settlement  of  bills;  in  these  cases  the  prices  fixed  shall  be  for  the  bal- 
ance of  term  of  general  contract. 

Comment,  This  rule  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  employer  and 
employees  of  any  branch  know  better  what  facilities  there  are  for 
doing  each  kind  of  work  in  a  factory,  and  what  the  labor  is  worth  as 
it  is  given  to  them,  than  any  outsiae  party  can,  and  also  that  their 
judgment  is  fair  and  not  influenced  by  those  whose  interest  it  might 
be  to  interrupt  instead  of  give  them  employment. 

Rule  13.  It  is  the  manufacturer's  exclusive  right  without  arbitra- 
tion to  use  whatever  stock  he  thinks  proper,  to  introduce  whatever 
machinerv  he  deems  necessary,  and  divide  and  subdivide  his  work  as 
he  sees  fit  or  his  business  may  reauire,  and  it  is  the  right  of, the 
employee  to  be  paid  just  wages  for  tne  labor  performed  by  nim. 

uomment.  In  order  that  a  manufacturer  may  originate  improvements 
and  adopt  those  of  others  to  meet  competition  of  other  localities,  he 
must  be  guaranteed  that  he  can  manage  his  business  without  interfer- 
ence. On  the  other  hand,  these  new  demands  must  not  encroach  on 
I'u8t  remuneration  of  the  employee,  but  he  must  be  paid  for  the  labor 
le  does. 

Rule  14.  The  minutes  of  each  meeting  of  the  joint  board  of  arbitra- 
tion must  be  printed  and  posted  in  each  factory  within  five  days  from 
the  date  of  meeting. 

Comment,  That  all  employers  and  employees  may  be  fully  informed 
of  the  proceedings  and  decisions  of  the  joint  board  of  arbitration. 

Adaeiidum,  If  any  difference  shall  arise  hereafter  touching  any 
matter  not  provided  for  in  the  foregoing  rules,  such  difference  shall  go 
before  the  board  of  arbitration  for  adjustment  and  decision. 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  PHILADELPHIA  MEMBERS  OF 
NATIONAL  FOUNDERS'  ASSOCIATION  AND  IRON  MOLD- 
ERS'  UNION  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

August  7th,  1903. 

Whereas,  the  molders  of  Philadelphia  have  asked  to  have  a  minimum 
nite  of  wages  of  1^3.25  per  day  of  nine  hours,  in  place  of  the  existing 
rate  of  $2.90  per  day  of  ten  hours  for  all  day  workers,  and  a  twenty 
per  cent  advance  on  all  piece  prices  for  a  nine  hour  work  day,  and  the 
coremakers  have  asked  for  a  minimum  rate  of  $3.00  per  day  of  nine 
hours  for  all  day  workers  in  place  of  the  present  rate  of  $2.50  per  day 
of  ten  hours; 

Whereas,  the  foundrymen  of  Philadelphia  believe  that  such  an 
increase  is  without  precedent  and  unfair;  therefore,  be  it 

Rei<olveil^  That  this  conference  agrees  as  follows:  The  work  day  in 
the  foundries  of  Philadelphia  shall  be  nine  hours  for  each  day  of  the 
week  and  the  minimum  wages  to  be  $2.90  per  day  of  nine  hours. 

Rewired^  That  this  agreement  go  into  effect  as  of  June  3rd,  1903, 
and  remain  in  force  until  June  3rd,  1904. 

Resolved^  That  on  June  3rd,  1904,  the  minimum  wage  rate  for  mold- 
ers per  day  of  nine  hours  is  to  l)e  increaHcd  to  $8.(M)  per  day. 

ReMfhua^  That  on  June  3rd,  1904,  the  minimum  wage  rate  for  skilled 
journeymen  coremakers  is  to  l>e  increased  to  $2.75  j)or  day  of  nine 
hours.  This  is  to  apply  in  jobbing  and  machinery  foundries  only;  the 
present  rate  of  wages  being  paid  to  skilled  journeymen  coremakers  is 
to  l>e  continued  in  force  from  Juno  3rd,  1903,  until  June  3rd,  1901. 
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liesol/oed^  That  all  other  existing  conditions  in  the  different  foundries 
remain  the  same  as  during  the  past  year  and  if  there  have  been  any  con- 
ditions created  which  are  obnoxious  or  objectionable  to  either  employer 
or  employee,  the  same  are  to  be  the  subject  of  immediate  investigation 
and  correction  by  the  representatives  of  the  respective  organization. 

(Note — The  *'  existing  conditions''  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph are  as  follows: 

Article  IV:  The  standard  minimum  wage  rate  shall  be  subject  to 
the  following  differentials: 

1st.  The  young  man  who  has  completed  his  apprenticeship  and  who, 
by  reason  of  his  mechanical  inferiority  or  lack  of  experience,  or  both, 
in  either  branch  of  the  trade  of  moldmg  shall  be  uniitted  to  receive 
the  full  wage  rate  provided  for  above,  shall  be  free  to  make  such 
arrangements  as  to  wages  with  his  employer  for  a  period  mutually 
satisfactory  as  may  be  agreeable  to  himself  and  employer. 

2nd.  The  molder  who,  by  reason  of  his  physical  incapacity  or  phys- 
ical infirmity,  can  not  earn  the  standard  minimum  wage  rate  is  to  be 
free  to  make  such  arrangements  as  to  wages  as  may  be  mutually  satis- 
factory to  the  employer  and  himself. 

3rd.  There  being  in  some  foundries  a  grade  of  work  calling  for  less 
skill  than  is  required  by  the  ordinary  molder,  this  grade  of  work  being 
limited  in  quantity,  it  is  agreed  that  nothing  in  uiis  agreement  shall 
be  construed  as  prohibiting  the  foundrymen  from  employing  a  molder 
to  make  such  work  and  paying  for  same  at  a  rate  that  may  be  mutu- 
ally agreed  upon  between  the  molder  and  foundrymen.  It  is  under- 
stood that  a  molder  who  is  working  for  and  receiving  a  rate  of  wages 
of  twenty-seven  and  one-half  (27i)  cents  per  hour,  or  over,  is  not  to 
bi^  asked  or  expected  to  make  the  grade  of  work  referred  to  above  for 
any  less  wage  rate  than  he  is  regularly  entitled  to  under  this  agi'ee- 
ment.  This  doe«  not  give  the  molder  the  right  to  refuse  to  make  the 
work  if  it  is  offered  to  him  at  his  regular  wage  rate. 

Article  V:  It  is  agreed  that  nothing  in  the  foregoing  shall  l)e  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  piece  or  premium  work,  and  when  it  is  desired 
on  the  part  of  the  foundryman  that  his  work  shall  be  done  under  the 
piece  work  or  premium  system  it  is  agreed  that  the  wages  of  the  molder 
shall  be  based  so  that  he  mav  earn  a  wage  not  less  than  if  working  by 
the  day.  This  is  understood  as  applying  to  molders  who  are  competent 
to  do  an  equal  amount  of  work  and  of  eciual  quality  to  the  average 
molder  in  the  foundry  in  which  he  is  employed.  (^) 

Where  the  f  oundrvman  and  molder  can  not  agree  on  the  piece  price 
for  a  certain  piece  of  work  the  foundryman  is  to  have  the  work  done 
by  the  day  for  a  period  of  a  day  or  more — according  to  the  nature  of 
the  work — in  order  to  establish  a  fair  and  equitable  wage  rate  on  the 
work  in  question. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  be  construed 
us  preventing  a  molder  from  agreeing  with  his  employer  on  a  piece 
price  as  soon  as  he  is  given  a  pattern. 

Article  VI:  Time  and  half  time  shall  be  paid  for  all  overtime  except- 
ing in  cases  of  accident  or  causes  beyond  control  consuming  not  more 
than  thirty  (30)  minutes;  and  double  time  for  Sundays  and  legal  holi- 

o  At  a  meeting  of  Local  Union  No.  Ill,  I.  M.  U.  N.  A.,  held  on  August  8,  1903,  a 
resolution  waA  unanimously  adopted  **that  the  limit  which  exiHtnat  the  present 
time  CO  the  earning  capacity  of  the  piece-work  molder  be  abolished*'' 
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days,  to  wit:  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day  and 
Christmas.  It  being  further  understood  that  when  founaries  do  not 
make  a  practice  of  running  beyond  bell  or  whistle  time  and  are  occa- 
sionally late,  the  '^  give  and  take"  system  shall  apply  in  all  such  cases, 
it  being  understood  that  both  sides  should  show  a  spirit  of  fairness  in 
adjusting  matters  of  this  kind. 

Article  VII:  Arbitrary  limitations  of  output  on  the  part  of  the 
molders,  or  arbitrary  demands  for  an  excessive  amount  of  output  by 
the  molders  on  the  part  of  the  foundi'yman,  being  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  equity  which  should  govern  the  relationship  of  employer  and 
employee,  all  attempts  in  that  direction  by  either  party — the  moldcr  or 
foundryman,  are  to  be  viewed  with  disfavor  ana  will  not  receive  the 
support  of  either  of  the  respective  associations  parties  to  this  agree- 
ment. 

It  being  further  agreed  that  the  wage  rates  specified  herein  are  to 
be  paid  for  a  fair  anahonest  day's  work  on  the  part  of  the  molder  and 
that  in  the  case  of  a  molder  feehng  that  a  wrong  has  been  done  him  by 
his  employer,  and  that  his  treatment  has  been  at  variance  with  the 
terms  of  this  agreement,  he  shall  first  endeavor  to  have  the  same  cor- 
rected by  a  personal  interview  with  his  employer  and,  failing  in  this, 
that  he  shall  report  the  same  to  the  proper  channel  of  his  local  union 
for  its  investigation.  If  there  is  any  objectionable  action  on  the  part 
of  the  molder  which  is  in  conflict  with  this  agreement  or  the  spirit 
thereof,  then  the  employer  is  to  endeavor  to  point  out  to  the  mmder 
where  he  is  wrong,  and  failing  in  this,  he  may  discharge  the  man  for 
breach  of  discipline,  or  else  retain  him  in  his  service  and  submit  the 
case  to  the  National  Founders'  Association  for  investigation. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  wages  a 
molder  is  to  receive  under  the  above  agreement,  it  is  understood  that 
a  molder  must  agree  wuth  the  employer  on  the  rate  of  wages  that  he  is 
to  receive  at  the  time  he  is  engaged;  it  beinjg  further  agreed  that 
neither  the  molder  nor  the  foundryman  is  to  (feviate  from  the  terms 
of  this  agreement  as  to  wages  or  depoitment. 

Article  VIII:  It  is  agreed  that  all  unfair  or  unjust  shop  practices  on 
the  part  of  the  molders  or  foundrymen  are  to  be  viewed  with  disfavor 
by  the  Iron  Molders'  Union  of  North  America  and  the  National 
founders'  Association,  and  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  either  party  to 
this  agreement  to  force  any  unfair  or  unjust  pnictice  upon  the  other 
is  to  l)c  the  subject  of  rigid  investigation  by  the  oflicers  of  the  respec- 
tive associations, and  if  upon  careful  investigation  such  charges  are  sus- 
tained against  the  part}'  complained  of,  then  said  party  is  to  l)e  subject 
to  discipline — according  to  the  by-laws  of  the  respective  associations. 

And  it  is  further  agreed  tliat  all  disputes  whicn  can  not  be  settled 
amicably  between  the  employer  and  molder  shall  ]>e  submitted  to  arbi- 
tration under  the  "  New  York  Agreement." 

Article  IX:  When  the  words  employer "  or  ''foundryman"  are 
used,  it  is  understood  that  their  foreman  or  representatives  may  carrj' 
out  the  provisions  of  this  agreement  and  act  for  them. 

Article  X:  It  is  further  agreed  that  nothing  in  the  foregoing  shall 
be  construed  as  applying  to  operators  of  molaing  ma(*hines  who  have 
not  learned  the  general  trade  of  molding,  and  the  right  of  a  foundry- 
man  to  introduce  or  operate  molding  niac*hines  in  his  foundry  shall 
not  be  questioned.) 
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Resol/ved^  That  it  is  understood  that  any  agreement  reached  by  the 
two  organizations  of  a  national  character,  the  same  shall  be  made  a 
part  of  this  agreement. 

This  agreement  shall  expire  June  3rd,  1905,  and  either  party  desir- 
ing a  change  at  that  time  shall  serve  notice  on  the  other  thirty  days  in 
advance  ot  the  expimtion  of  this  agreement. 

Signed  on  hehalf  of  the  Philudelphia  memhers  of  the  National 
Founders^  Association — 

(Sgd.)    Antonio  C.  Pessano. 

Signed  on  heJialf  of  the  Philaddjphia  membet's  of  the  Iron  Molders* 
Union  of  N.  A. — 

(Sgd.)    Jos.  F.  Valentine, 

1st  Vice-President. 

It  is  mutually  understood  and  agreed  that  when  the  advance  in 
wages  is  given  to  the  day-work  molders  the  same  percentage  of 
advance  is  to  be  given  to  the  piece  workers,  it  being  understood  that 
the  advance  in  wages  to  the  day-work  molders  as  well  as  the  piece- 
work molders  is  to  be  June  3rd,  1904. 

It  is  also  further  understood  and  agreed  that  ten  cents  per  day  is  to 
be  paid  to  each  molder  and  coremaker  working  by  the  day  who  have 
been  employed  in  the  foundries  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Founders'  Association  since  June  3rd,  1903,  up  to  and  including 
August  8th,  1903. 

Signed  on  hehalf  of  the  Philadelphia  members  of  the  National 
Founder^  Association — 

(Sgd.)    Antonio  C.  Pessano. 

Signed  on  hehalf  of  the  Philadelphia  members  of  the  Iron  Molder^ 
Union  of  N.  A. — 

(Sgd.)    Jos.  F.  Valentine, 

1st  Vice-President. 

NEW  YORK  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  NATIONAL  FOUND- 
ERS' ASSOCIATION  AND  IRON  MOLDERS'  UNION  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA,  CONFERENCE  1899. 

Whereas,  the  past  experience  of  the  members  of  the  National  Found- 
ers' Association  and  the  Iron  Molders'  Union  of  North  America,  justifies 
them  in  tlie  opinion  that  any  arrangement  entered  into  that  will  conduc»e 
to  the  greater  harmony  of  their  relations  as  employers  and  employees, 
will  l)e  to  their  nmtual  advantage;  therefore,  be  it 

Remlved^  That  this  committee  of  conference  endorse  the  principle  of 
arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  tnide  disputes,  and  recommend  the 
same  for  adoption  by  the  members  of  the  National  Founders'  Associa- 
tion and  the  Iron  Molders'  Union  of  North  America,  on  the  following 
lines: 

That  in  the  event  of  a  dispute  arising  between  members  of  the 
respective  organizations,  a  reasonable  effort  shall  be  made  by  the  par- 
ties directly  at  interest  to  effect  a  satisfactory  adjustment  oi  the  aifli- 
culty;  failing  to  do  which,  either  party  shall  have  the  right  to  ask  its 
reference  to  a  committee  of  arbitration  which  shall  consist  of  the  presi- 
dents of  the  National  Founders'  Association  and  the  Iron  Molders' 
Union  of  North  America,  or  their  representatives  and  two  other  repre- 
sentatives from  each  association  appointed  by  \>Yi^T«s^':Xlv9^\ft^^^'^^^^« 
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The  finding  of  this  committee  of  arbitration,  by  a  majority  vote, 
shall  l>e  considered  final  in  so  far  as  the  future  action  of  the  respective 
organizations  is  concerned. 

Fending  adjudication  by  the  committee  on  arbitration  there  shall  be 
no  cessation  of  work  at  the  instance  of  either  party  to  the  dispute. 

The  committee  of  arbitration  shall  meet  withm  two  weeks  after 
reference  of  the  dispute  to  them. 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  BUFFALO  FOUNDRYMEN'S  ASSO- 
CIATION AND  IRON  HOLDERS'  CONFERENCE  BOARD  OF 
BUFFALO  AND  VICINITY. 

This  agreement  entered  into  this  first  day  of  October,  1902,  by  and 
between  the  Buffalo  Foundrymen's  Association,  hereinafter  called  the 
party  of  the  first  part,  on  behalf  of  the  firms  whose  names  are  hereto 
appended,  and  the  Iron  Molders'  Conference  lioard  of  Buffalo  and 
vicinity,  hereinafter  called  the  party  of  the  second  part,  on  behalf  of 
the  moldenj  employed  by  the  firms  before  mentioned,  witnesseth: 

1st.  Iteffinning  October  1st,  1902,  the  wages  of  all  journeymen 
molders  shall  be  advanced  fifteen  cents  per  day  on  their  present  wage 
rate,  and  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  for  all  molders  in  tne  employ  of 
said  foundrymen  shall  be  $2. 80  per  day. 

2nd.  No  molder  to  be  reduced  who  is  receiving  more. 

3rd.  That  overtime  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half 
time,  with  double  time  for  Sunoays  and  the  following  holidays:  Fourth 
of  July,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day  and  Christmas. 

4th.  There  shall  be  a  shop  committee,  composed  of  three  members 
of  the  Iron  Molders'  Union,  agreeable  to  botn  parties  hereto,  in  each 
foundry,  which  shall  be  recognized  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  as  the 
represen  etive  in  the  foundry  of  the  party  of  the  second  part,  for  the 
purpose  of  ofiicial  communication  or  the  carrying  out  of  the  terms  of 
this  agreement. 

5th.  The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  that  the  molders  shall  at  all 
times  work  faithfully  and  devote  their  entire  working  hours  to  the  best 
advantage  of  their  employers;  and  tliat  all  shop  practices  which  work 
an  injustice  to  the  foundryman  shall,  upon  his  complaint  to  the  shop 
committee,  be  investigated,  and  if  injustice  ))e  found  as  alleged,  the 
objectionable  practice  shall  be  removed.  Should  the  decision  of  the 
shop  conmiittee  not  give  satisfaction  to  the  foundryman,  he  shall  have 
the  right  to  appeal  to  the  business  agent  of  the  party  of  the  second 
{)ai*t,  who  shall  personally  make  an  investigation  and  endeavor  to  reach 
a  satisfactory  adjustment.  Should  the  dispute  still  remain  unsettled, 
either  party  to  this  agreement  shall  have  the  privilege  of  asking  for  its 
reference  to  a  conference  conmiittee  composed  of  three  representatives 
each  of  the  parties  hereto,  which  shall  proceed  to  the  shop  and  endeavor 
to  adjust  the  difference.  Should  adjustment  again  fail,  a  disinterested 
party,  that  is,  a  party  identified  with  neither  interest  of  the  parties 
hereto,  but  satisfactory  to  l>oth  paities,  is  to  be  called  upon  to  aecide, 
and  his  verdict  shall  be  accepted  as  final  by  l)oth  parties. 

Cth.  Should  machines  be  mtroduced  by  any  foundrvnian,  it  sliali  be 
the  duty  of  the  molders  to  facilitate,  as  far  as  possible,  their  success- 
ful operation.  It  is  further  agreed  that  after  the  machine  has  l>ecn 
given  a  fair  and  practical  test  by  the  foundryman,  his  foreman,  or  any 
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competent  union  molder  whom  the  foundryman  may  select,  the  foun- 
dryman  or  his  foreman,  in  coniunction  with  the  shop  committee,  shall 
fix  the  day's  work,  if  it  be  decided  to  operate  the  machine  under 
the  day-work  system,  or  the  piece  price,  if  it  be  decided  to  operate  the 
machine  under  the  piecework  system.  If  after  a  fair  trial  by  the 
molder,  either  the  foundryman  or  his  foreman,  or  the  molder  desire  a 
change  in  said  day's  work  or  price,  it  shall  be  made  the  subject  of  fur- 
ther negotiation  between  the  foundryman  or  his  foreman  and  the  shop 
conunittee.  Should  these  further  negotiations  fail  to  effect  a  satisfac- 
tory adjustment,  either  party  shall  have  the  right  to  ask  the  reference 
of  the  desired  change  to  the  decision  of  a  conference  committee,  as 
provided  in  the  fourth  clause  of  this  agreement. 

7th.  The  above  agreement  to  continue  and  be  in  force  until  October 
1st,  1903,  and  unless  notice  of  a  desire  to  change  any  of  the  conditions 
of  this  agreement  be  given  by  either  party  hereto  at  least  thirty  days 

Erevious  to  October  1st,  1903,  the  same  shall  remain  in  force  until 
k^tober  1st  next  following,  and  so  on  from  year  to  year  thereskfter. 
In  agreement  herewith  we  subscribe  ourselves: 

On  hehalfof  the  Buffalo  Foundrymefia  AssociaUon — 

(hi  heJudf  of  the  Iron  MoldeT^a  Conference  Board  of 
Buffalo  and  Vicinity — 


NEW  HAVEN  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  NATIONAL  FOUND- 
ERS' ASSOCIATION  AND  IRON  HOLDERS'  UNION  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA. 

This  agreement,  made  this  22nd  day  of  January,  1903,  between  the 
National  Tounders'  Association  and  the  Iron  Molders'  Union  of  North 
America. 

Witnesseth:  That  with  a  view  of  eaualizing  the  average  wages 
earned  by  the  journeyman  molders  in  tne  foundries  of  the  members 
of  the  National  Founders'  Association  making  locks  and  hardware  in 
Connecticut,  and  with  a  further  view  of  endeavoring  to  harmonize  the 
apparent  variations  in  existing  conditions,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that 
commencing  with  February  1st,  1903,  the  following  conditions  shall 
prevail: 

Ist.  The  average  wages  earned  by  the  journeyman  molders  working 
piecework  in  the  foundries  of  the  members  of  the  National  Founder? 
Association  in  Connecticut  making  locks  and  hardware  shall  not  be  less 
than  $2.75  per  day,  and  the  average  molders  shall  not  receive  less  than 
$2.50  per  day. 

2nd.  There  shall  be  no  limitation  of  output  on  the  part  of  the  mold- 
ers employed  in  any  of  the  foundries  in  which  this  agreement  shall 
apply. 

3rd.  When  a  piece  price  has  been  established  for  any  job  it  shall 
not  be  reduced  auriug  the  life  of  this  agreement,  except  that  should  a 
member  introduce  improved  methods  or  facilities  for  molding,  thereby 
increasing  the  output,  which  would  warrant  a  readjustment,  he  shall 
be  entitled  to  establish  a  new  rate  on  the  job,  the  same  to  permit  the 
average  earnings  of  the  machine  operator  to  be  in  conformity  with 
clau0e  one  of  this  agreement. 
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4th.  It  is  understood  that  during  the  life  of  this  agreement  there 
shall  be  no  further  attempt  made  by  either  party  to  introduce  any  con- 
ditions not  herein  provided  for. 

5th.  This  agreement  to  go  into  effect  February  Ist,  1903,  and  be 
and  continue  in  force  until  February  Ist,  1904,  and  should  either  party 
to  this  a^eement  desire  any  change  or  modifications  of  its  terms,  they 
shall  notify  the  other  party  of  the  change  or  modifications  desired  at 
least  30  days  prior  to  February  1st,  1904,  and  should  no  such  notifica- 
tion be  given  to  cither  party  then  this  agreement  shall  continue  in 
force  for  another  year,  and  so  on  from  year  to  year. 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  FOUNDRYMEN  OF  DENVER 

AND  IRON  HOLDERS'  UNION  NO.  188. 

This  agreement,  made  and  entered  into  between  the  Foundrymen 
of  Denver,  as  herein  represented,  and  Iron  Molders'  Union  No.  188, 
as  follows: 

1st.  That  the  Foundrymen  of  Denver,  as  herein  represented,  agree 
to  grant  to  the  members  of  Iron  Molders'  Union  No.  188,  the  mne- 
hour  day  with  the  present  ten-hour  minimum,  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing agreements: 

2nd.  That  all  disagreements  arising  between  the  members  of  Iron 
Molders'  Union  No.  188  and  their  employers,  will  be  referred  to  a 
committee  consisting  of  three  members  each  from  the  Foundrymen 
herein  represented  and  Iron  Molders'  Union  No.  188,  whose  dutv  it 
shall  be  in  joint  convention  to  settle  all  such  disagreements,  an({  in 
case  they  can  not  come  to  an  understanding,  thw  shall  refer  the  matter 
to  the  National  Committee  of  Iron  Molders'  Union  and  the  National 
Founders'  Association. 

3rd.  That  the  members  of  Iron  Molders'  Union  No.  188  will  make 
an  honest  endeavor  to  accomplish  the  same  amount  of  work  in  nine 
liours  as  in  t<*n  hours.  By  honest  endeavor  is  meant  wherever  it  is 
not  a  ph>'sical  impossibility.  That  the  members  will  at  all  time  coop- 
erate with  the  employers  to  accomplish  the  best  results  in  the  foundry. 
That  there  will  l)e  no  interference  with  any  workman  on  the  part  of 
the  shop  conmiittoe,  having  in  view  the  restriction  of  daily  output. 

4th.  That  Iron  Molders'  Union  No.  188  will  not  allow  its  members 
to  work  in  any  shop  not  recognizing  the  jurisdiction. 

6th.  This  agreement  shall  become  operative  within  two  days  after 
receiving  tin*  approval  of  the  National  Headquarters  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Iron  Molders'  Union  No.  ISS  and  the  National  Founcters' 
Association,  and  shall  terminate  on  the  first  day  of  January,  A.  D., 
1904. 

6th.  Upon  violation  of  this  agreement  upon  the  part  of  members  of 
Iron  Molders'  Union  No.  188,  or  the  foundries  herein  represented, 
this  agreement  shall  l>ecome  null  and  void. 

Dated  at  Denver,  Colorado,  this  ninth  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1903. 
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AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  TWIN  CITY  FOUNDRYMEN'S 
ASSOCIATION  OF  ST.  PAUL  AND  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN., 
AND  IRON  MOLDERS'  UNION  NOS.  176  AND  232. 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  May  ^S,  1903. 

We,  the  undersigned  committees,  representing  the  Twin  City  Found- 
rvmen's  Association,  whose  names  are  signed  below,  and  Iron  Molders' 
llnion  No8.  17()  and  282,  believing  that  labor  disputes  and  strikes  and 
Icx'kouts  are  disturbing  factors  in  the  foundry  industry,  and  that  they 
should  be  as  far  as  possible  eliminated,  and  that  the  question  of  labor 
is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  such  strikes  or  lockouts,  do  hereby 
agree  on  behalf  of  our  respective  firms  and  unions  to  be  governed  in 
determining  the  wages  to  oe  piiid  to  molders,  and  in  operating  our 
foundries  in  the  future,  by  the  provisions  of  the  following  agreement: 

Ist.  The  distribution  of  hours  shall  be  nine  (9)  hours  per  day  for 
every  working  day. 

2nd.  The  mininmm  rate  of  wages  shall  be  two  dollars  and  eighty- 
eight  cents  (JJ2.88)  per  day  for  molders,  and  all  molders  now  receiving 
more  than  $2.88  per  day  shall  have  their  rates  readjusted  so  that  they 
will  receive  as  much  for  fifty -four  hours  work  as  they  now  receive  for 
fifty -six  hours,  and  when  piece  work  is  practiced,  the  molders  shall  be 
paid  a  rate  that  shall  enable  them  to  earn  at  least  this  minimum  rate. 

3rd.  Pay  days  shall  remain  the  same  as  at  the  present  time. 

4:th.  Any  foundry  that  works  overtime  shall  pay  to  its  molders, 
time  and  one-half  for  such  overtime  from  the  regular  quitting  time 
until  midnight,  and  double  time  thereafter,  including  Sundays,  July 
4th,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  In  case,  however, 
overtime  shall  be  cruised  f)v  ac(*ident  or  causes  beyond  control,  the 
overtime  rate  shall  not  begin  until  fifteen  minutes  after  the  regular 
quitting  time. 

5th.  Machine  molding  as  at  present  carried  on  shall  not  be  disturbed 
during  the  life  of  this  agreement. 

This  shall  not  deprive  sli()j)s,  which  are  not  using  machines  at  the 
present  time,  of  putting  in  machines  and  using  them  under  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  the  other  foundries  of  the  Twin  Cities. 

0th.  The  molders  waive  all  rights  of  molding  card  sash  weights,  and 
employers  shall  be  free  to  empmy  such  men  as  they  elect  on  washers, 
sleigh  shoes  and  grate  bars,  providing  molders  refuse  to  perform  said 
work  or  if  molders  (*an  not  be  secured  within  one  week  aiter  the  shop 
committee  has  been  notifi(»d. 

7th.  In  all  cases  of  dis])ute  or  grievance,  the  difliculty  shall  first  be 
taken  up  with  the  foreman  or  proprietor  of  the  shop  in  which  the 
grievance  arises,  failing  of  a  satisfactory  settlement  with  the  foreman 
or  proprietor,  the  shop  committee  shall  take  up  the  matter  promptly 
vvit-ti  tne  union.  The  union  shall  immediately  thereafter  appoint  a 
committee,  who  shall  investigate  the  grievance  promptly  ana  use  all 
reasonable  efforts  to  make  a  mutuafly  satisfactory  settlement,  the 
molders  shall  remain  at  work  and  the  proprietor  shall  not  discharge 
them  or  lay  them  off. 

8th.  It  is  agreed  that  restriction  of  output  shall  not  be  countenanced 
in  any  way. 

This  agreement  shall  take  effect  June  1st,  1903,  and  remain  in  full 
force  until  May  Ist,  1904.     If  either  parties  deain^  tVifc  ^Vsto^gi^wsL  ^\ 
this  coDtracty  it  sbaJl  give  notice  of  the  aam^^WAsV*^  V^^  ^^^^tnssi  \f^ 
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the  expiration  thereof,  otherwise  it  shall  remain  in  full  force  for  one 
year  from  the  date  of  expiration  thereof  as  herein  provided. 

It  is  understood  that  there  are  no  agreements  or  understandings 
excepting  as  set  forth  in  this  instrument. 

The  a^ve  parties  hereto  pledge  their  best  efforts  to  carry  out  this 
agreement  in  good  faith. 

Executed  in  behalf  of  the  Twin  Cit}'^  Foundrymen's  Association  and 
Iron  Molders'  Union  Nos.  176  and  282  by  their  duly  authorized  i-eprc- 
sentatives  on  this  28th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1903. 

Twin  City  Foundbymen's  Association. 
Ibon  Moldehs'  Union  Nos.  176  and  232. 

■ 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 
AND  NATIONAL  FOUNDERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  PIITS- 
BURG  AND  IRON  MOLDERS'  UNION  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

This  agi'eement.  made  and  entered  into  this  thirtieth  ^30th)  day  of 
July,  1903,  by  and  between  a  committee  representing  Tne  Manufac- 
turers' Association  of  Pittsburg  and  the  members  of  the  National 
Founders'  Association  of  Pittsburg  and  vicinity,  constituting  the  party 
of  the  iirst  part,  and  a  committee  representing  the  members  of  the 
Iron  Molders'  Union  of  North  America,  in  the  Pittsburg  district, 
party  of  the  second  part,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  and  preserving 
just  and  equitable  conditions  of  labor  in  the  workshops  of  the  first 
party,  whereby  the  interests  of  the  employer  and  employee  shall  be 
properly  protected;  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  avoiding  strikes 
and  lockouts  by  settling  all  disputes  that  mav  hereafter  arise  between 
the  members  of  the  parties  hereto,  during  the  term  of  this  contract, 
in  an  amicable  and  equitable  manner. 

1st.  That  any  disputes  or  difficulties  arising  between  the  parties 
hereto  during  the  term  of  this  agreement,  shall  be  settled  stnctly  in 
accordance  with  the  New  York  agreement. 

2nd.  That  nine  (9)  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work.  All  time 
worked  over  nine  (9)  hours  in  any  one  day  shall  be  considered  over- 
time. 

3rd.  Time-and-half  time  shall  1x5  paid  for  all  overtime,  and  double 
time  shall  be  paid  for  Sundays,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Thanks- 
giving Day  and  Christmas. 

4:th.  There  shall  be  no  restrictions  or  tines  placed  on  a  molder  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  him  in  any  way  from  putting  forth  his  best 
efforts  to  produce  the  best  quality  and  quantity  of  worC  and  receiving 
compensation  accordingly. 

5tii.  The  party  of  the  first  part  shall  have  the  privilege  of  intro- 
ducing molding  machines  and  improved  appliances  of  an^j  kind  in  their 
foundries,  ana  the  right  to  liave  same  oiH»rated  by  parties  of  the  sec- 
ond part  or  any  other  parties  they  may  find  best  adapted  to  operate 
said  machines. 

6th.  That  the  party  of  the  first  part  will  refuse  to  employ  any 
apprentice  who  has  stEirted  his  trade  with  another  firm  and  has  not 
completed  his  regular  apprenticeship,  unless  said  apprentice  receives 
the  consent  of  the  firm  ne  started  his  apprenticeship  with.  It  is  also 
agreed  that  apprentices  shall  be  given  work  in  all  branches  of  the 
molding  trade. 

7tb.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  per  day  of  nine  (9)  hours,  daring 
tie  term  of  tbia  ooiitiBct,  shall  w  %^  per  ^y  lor  journeymen  moldan 
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and  coremakers  working  in  machinery  shops.  It  is  understood,  how- 
over,  that  this  is  not  to  affect  coremakers  who  are  at  present  working 
for  less  than  $3  per  day,  or  establish  any  precedent  in  the  ratio  of 
wages  between  molders  and  coremakers  and  if  at  a  national  conference 
between  the  National  Founders'  Association  and  the  Iron  Molders' 
Union  of  North  America,  the  minimum  rate  of  coremakers  should  be 
fixed  at  a  rate  lei^s  than  $3  per  day,  the  rate  for  all  coremakers  work- 
ing under  this  contract  shall  l)e  changed  to  that  rate. 

8th.  An  advance  of  10  cents  per  day  shall  be  paid  to  each  journey- 
man molder  and  coremaker,  beginning  July  1st. 

9th.  It  is  further  understood  that  any  national  agreement  that  may 
be  perfected  between  the  National  Founders'  Association  and  the  Iron 
Molders'  Union  of  North  America,  during  the  life  of  this  agreement, 
shall  go  into  effect  at  once,  as  between  the  members  of  these  two  asso- 
ciations, and  that  nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  be  understood  as 
conflicting  with  any  said  national  agreement. 

10th.  Tnis  agreement  shall  remain  in  force  from  July  Ist,  1908,  to 
July  1st,  1904,  and  thereafter,  unless  thirty  (30)  days'  notice  shall  be 
given  in  writing,  by  either  party,  that  they  wish  to  terminate  this 
agreement. 

(Signed): 

John  Barnett, 
Thos.  F.  Connoixy, 
Fi)T  corrcmittee  representing  Tlie  Iron  Molders*  Union 
of  North  America  m  Pittfimrg  and  vicinity. 

Geo.  Mesta, 
Isaac  W.  Frank, 
Ffyr  committee  representing  The  Mamifactvrers*  Asso- 
ciatioji  of  Pittsburg   and  the  fnembers  of  the 
Nati(mai'  Founder^  Association  of  Pittsburg  and 
vicinity, 

PROPOSED   STANDARD   FORM   OF   AGREEMENT  FOR 
JOBBING  AND  MACHINERY  FOUNDRIES. 

Agreement  Iwtween  the  National  Founders'  Association  (on  behalf 

of  its  -   - members)  and  the  Iron  Molders'  Union 

of  North  America,  (on  behalf  of  its  members  belonging  to  Local 
Union  No ) 

1st.  That  in  the  event  of  a  dispute  arising  upon  the  number  of 
apprentices  employed  by  a  member  of  the  National  Founders'  Associa- 
tion it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  oflicers  of  the  two  associations,  or  the 
genenil  conference  when  assembled  to  adjust  such  dispute  in  an  equi- 
table manner,  based  upon  the  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time  in  the 
shop  in  which  the  dispute  may  arise. 

2nd.  There  shall  l)e  no  set  day's  work  on  the  part  of  the  molder  or 
foundrymen. 

3rd.  There  shall  be  no  limitation  of  output  on  the  part  of  the  molder. 

4th.  There  shall  l>e  no  limit  to  a  man's  earning  capacity,  whether  he 
is  working  by  the  day,  by  the  piece  or  premium  system. 

6tli.  There  are  to  be  no  fines  or  restrictions  placed  on  a  molder  for 
the  purpose  of  handicapping  him  or  retarding  him  in  any  way  from 
putting  forth  his  best  enorts  to  produce  the  b^t  quality  and  quantity 
of  won  in  the  shortest  time. 
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6tli.  The  right  of  a  foundry  man  to  introduce  molding  machines,  or 
improved  appliances  of  any  kind  into  his  foundry  shall  not  be  ques- 
tioned and  it  is  to  be  optional  with  the  foundryman  as  to  whom  he 
employs  thereon,  due  consideration  and  preference  being  given  to  those 
who  will  produce  the  work  for  the  least  cost  price. 

7th.  'WTien  castings  arc  made  under  any  other  than  the  day-work 
system,  the  prices  are  to  be  so  set,  as  to  enable  a  molder  to  earn  at 
least  the  i*ate  of  wages  in  the  foundry  in  which  he  is  working,  except 
as  provided  in  clause  eleven  of  this  agreement,  and  when  a  piece  price 
is  established,  such  piece  price  shall  not  be  reduced  excepting  by 
improved  facilities  or  agreement. 

8th.  All  overtime  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half 
time  and  double  time  for  Sunda3'8  and  legal  holidays.  In  case  of 
delays  due  to  accident  causing  a  delay  of  one  hour  or  less,  or  when  a 
foundry  is  only  occasionally  late  with  its  heats,  the  give  and  take 
principle  is  to  apply  and  no  allowance  to  bo  made  for  such  time. 

9th.  There  shall  be  no  sympathetic  strike  or  sympathetic  lockout  on 
the  part  of  the  molders  or  foundrymen. 

10th.  There  shall  be  no  strike  or  lockout  in  any  of  the  foundries  of 
the  members  of  the  National  Founders'  Association,  wherein  are 
employed  members  of  the  Iron  Molders'  Union  of  North  America, 
witnout  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  presidents  of  their  respective 
organizations,  no  matter  what  the  cause  may  be  or  the  alleged  provo- 
cation, on  either  side,  the  question  in  dispute  must  be  subnodtted 
through  the  regular  channels  for  adjustment  and  decision;  pending 
this  decision  neither  side  shall  take  any  arbitrary  action.  Should 
there  be  any  breach  of  this  rule  and  its  provision  or  the  spirit  of  the 
same  violated,  and  result  in  a  cessation  of  work  by  the  members  of  the 
I.  M.  U.  of  N.  A.  in  a  body,  or  should  there  be  a  lockout  ordered  by 
the  member  of  the  N.  F.  A.,  then  the  members  of  the  I.  M.  U.  of  N.  A. 
so  offending  are  to  be  expelled  from  membership,  likewise  the  member 
of  the  N.  i.  A.  so  offenaing  is  to  be  expelled  from  the  association. 

11th.  Kasic  wage  rate,  subject  to  differentials.  The  basic  wage  rate 
shall  be  Imsod  upon  locjil  conditions  and  be  subject  to  the  following 
differential:  40  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  bench  and  floor  mola- 
ers  who  have  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  of  four  yeiirs  at  the 
trade  of  molding,  may  be  employed  at  a  differential  of  10  per  cent  less 
than  the  basic,  wage  rate,  established  for  the  foundry  or  roundries  in 
the  locality  for  which  this  agreement  is  made. 

12th.  During  the  life  of  this  agreement  there  shall  be  no  further 
attempt  made  oy  either  party  to  introduce  any  conditions  not  herein 
proviaed  for,  unless  bv  mutual  consent.  Furthermore  it  is  understood 
that  th(*re  are  no  other  agreement^}  or  understandings  l)etween  the 
parties  to  this  agreement  except  such  as  are  herein  recorded. 

13th.  Expiration  of  agreements,  between  the  N.  F.  A.  and  the  I. 
M.  IT.  of  N.  A.  All  agreements  entered  into  loi^alU'or  nationally  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  two  associations  shall  ])c  made  to  expire  as 
of  the  same  date — said  date  to  be  the  tirst  Saturday  in  June  of  each 
year. 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Founders'^  Ass^n. 

On  behalf  of  the  Iron  Molders^  union. 
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WAGE  RATES  AND  HOURS  IN  FOUNDRIES. 

The  following  table,  showing  by  cities  the  minimum  wage  rates  of 
molders  and  hours  of  labor  in  jobbing  and  machinery  foundries  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  was  published  by  the  National  Founders' 
Association  in  connection  with  recent  agreements,  the  more  important 
of  which  are  reproduced  in  this  Bulletin: 

MINIBCUM  WAGE  RATES  OF  MOLDERS  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR  IN  JOBBING  AND  MACHIN- 
ERY FOUNDRIES. 

[Figures  published  by  National  Foundenr*  AnoclatioD.] 


city. 


Akron,  Ohio 

AlbMiy,  N.  Y 

Alliance,  Ohio 

Anaconda,  Mont 

Anaonla,  Conn 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

Baltimore,  Md 

Battle  Creek,  Mich 

Barberton.  Ohio 

Bay  City,  Mich 

Beaumont,  Tex 

Beloit,  Wis 

BeflRemer,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Conn 

Birmingham,  Ala 

BiNtton,  Mass 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Butte,  Mont 

Camden,  N.J 

Chester,  Pa 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleyeland.  Ohio 

Cold  Spring,  N.Y 

Colorado  SpringH,  Colo . . . 

Columbuii,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Derby,  Conn 

Detroit,  Mich 

Elizabeth.  N.  J 

Erie,  Pa 

Eureka.  Cal 

Fort  Worth.  Tex 

Halifax,  N.S 

Hamilton,  Out 

Hancock,  Mich 

Hartford,  Conn 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Houston,  Tex 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Jackson.  Mich 

Jerney  City.  N.J 

Lynn.  Mans 

Lung  Island  City,  N.  Y. .. 

Memphis.  Tenn 

Ix)s  Angt'U's,  Cal 

Mount  Vcnion,  Ohio 

Mllwaukw,  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Moline.IlI 

Montreal,  Quebec 

Newburg.  N.  Y 


Molders'  minimum 
wages. 


Floor. 

Bench. 

12.90 

12.90 

3.00 

3.00 

2.75 

2.75 

•    4.00 

4.00 

2.76 

2.60 

2.65 

2.66 

2.75 

2.75 

2,76 

2.75 

2.90 

2.90 

2.75 

2.75 

3.60 

3.50 

2.90 

2.75 

8.00 

3.00 

2.75 

2.50 

3.00 

3.00 

2.75 

2.75 

2.75 

2.50 

8.00 

2.75 

2.80 

2.80 

4.00 

4.00 

2.76 

2.76 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

8.00 

3.20 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

2. 75 

3.60 

3.60 

2.86 

2.85 

8.00 

3.00 

2.90 

2.65 

3.50 

3.50 

2.76 

2.60 

8.00 

2.80 

3.00 

3.00 

2.80 

2.80 

3.60 

3.50 

3.26 

8.25 

2.26 

2.25 

2.66 

2.65 

3.10 

8.10 

2.76 

2.76 

2.76 

2.76 

3.30 

3.30 

3.00 

2.80 

2.75 

2.76 

8.00 

2.76 

2.75 

2.76 

3.00 

2.75 

3.25 

3.25 

3.371 

3.37J 

2.85 

2.85 

3.00 

2.80 

2.88 

2.8H 

2.75 

2.75 

2.55 

2.66 

3.00 

2.76 

Hours 

of 
labor. 


10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

9 

9 

10 

9 

9 

10 

9 

9 

9 

10 

9 

10 

10 

9 

10 

10 

10 

9 

10 

9 

10 

9 

9 

10 

9 

10 

9 

9 

9 

10 

9 

9 

10 

9 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

9 

10 

10 

10 


City. 


Newark,  N.J 

Newcastle,  Pa 

New  Hayen.  Conn 

New  London,  Conn . . . 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.Y 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Omaha,  Nebr 

I'aterton.  N.J 

Peoria,  111 

Peekskill,  N.  Y 

PhUadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg.  Pa 

Plainfleld,  N.  J 

Portland,  Or^ 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y... 

I»rovidcncc,  R.  I 

Quincy,  111 

Racine.  Wis 

Richmond,  Ind 

Rochester.  N.  Y 

San  Antonio.  Tex 

San  Francisco.  Cal 

Saginaw.  Mich 

Salem,  Mass 

Salem.  Ohio 

Scranton.  Pa 

Seattle.  Wash 

Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y.... 

Sing  Sing,  N.  Y 

Springfield.  Mass 

Springfield.  Mo 

Springfield.  Ill 

Springfield,  Ohio 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Syracuw.  N.Y 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Toronto,  Ont 

Toronto,  Ont , 

Trenton,  N.J 

Troy,N.  Y 

Utica,  N.  Y 

Vancouver,  B.  C 

Victoria,  B.  C 

Washington.  D.  C 

Waterbury.  Tonn 

West  Superior.  Wi.s  . . . 

Wilmington.  Del 

Windsor  liOcks.  (k)nn. 

Warren.  Ohio , 

Worcester,  Mass 

Youngstowu,  Ohio. . . , 


Molden*  minimum 
wages. 


Floor.  ;  Bench. 


12.90 
8.00 
2.76 
2.76 
3.00 
8.00 
8.06 


2.90 

3.00 

8.00 

2.90 

3.00 

2.76 

3.60 

8.00 

2.76 

2.76 

2.86 

2.66 

2.76 

3.00 

3.26 

2.76 

2.76 

2.76 

2.76 

8.60 

2.60 

2.76 

2.76 

3.00 

2.90 

2.90 

2.85 

8.00 

2.88 

2.70 

8.60 

2.76 

2.75 

2.76 

2.76 

3.00 

2.75 

8.50 

8.60 

2.76 

2.75 

2.H8 

2.47i 

2.75 

2.90 

8.00 

3.00 


t2.65 
8.00 
2.76 
2.76 
3.00 
2.76 


2.88 

2.70 

3.00 

2.75 

2.90 

8.00 

2.75 

8.60 

2.75 

2.76 

2.76 

2.65 

2.66 

2.76 

8.00 

8.26 

2.76 

2.76 

2.76 

2.76 

3.60 

2.60 

2.76 

2.75 

8.00 

2.90 

2.65 

2.86 

2.90 

2.88 

2.70 

8.60 

2.75 

2.75 

2.76 

2.76 

3.00 

2.76 

3.60 

8.50 

2.75 

2.75 

2.88 

2.47i 

2.75 

2.90 

3.00 

3.00 


Houn 

of 
labor. 


9 
9 

10 

9 

9 

9 

94 

9 
10 
10 
10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 
10 

9 
10 
10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 
10 

9 
10 

9 

91 

9 
10 
10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 
10 

9 
10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 
10 

9 
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RHODE  ISLAND 

Sixteenth  Anmial  Report  of  the  Commiiasioner  of  Industrial  Statistics^ 
made  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  January  session^  1903.  Henry 
E.  Tiepke,  Commissioner,     viii,  536  pp. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  presented  m  this  report:  Statistics 
of  textile  manufactures,  78  pages;  official  valuations  of  property,  33 
pages;  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise,  13  pages;  strikes,  lock- 
outs, and  shut  downs,  64  pages;  banking  institutions,  38  pages;  free 
public  employment  offices,  23  pages;  decisions  of  courts  affecting 
labor,  235  pages;  labor  laws,  32  pages;  textile  school,  5  pages. 

Textile  Manufactubes. — Comparative  statistics  are  given  for  the 
years  1900  and  1901  for  188  identical  establishments,  of  which  90  were 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  13  in  the  manufacture  of 
hosiery  and  knit  goods,  17  were  bleacheries  and  dye  and  print  works, 
4  were  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods,  and  64  in  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  goods.    The  table  following  summarizes  the  statistics: 

STATISTICS  OF  188  TEXTILE  MANUFACTCTRINO  ESTABU8HMENT8,  1900  AND  1901. 


Itemi. 


Single  proprieton 

Firms 

Corporations 

Fuinera  in  flmui 

Stockholders  in  corporations. 

Aggregate  wages  paid 

Average  days  In  operation  . . . 
Employcei*: 

Average  number 

Greatest  number 

Smallest  number 

Average  yearly  earnings . 


1900. 

1901. 

Incra 

Amount, 
al 

34 

33 

29 

25 

a4 

126 

130 

5 

71 

66 

a5 

3,816 

3.882 

66 

117,998,136 

flM.707.lH3 

1709.047 

292. 45 

289.88 

«2.57 

47.600 

48,604 

l.OOl 

51,504 

58,317 

1.H13 

41.426 

44.428 

3.002 

$378.11 

1381.  K9 

t6.78 

Percent 


a2.M 

al8.7f 

4.00 

«7.M 
1.7S 
S.M 
a.tt 

^11 
S.62 
7.26 
1.7f 


a  Decrease. 

For  1901  alone  statistics  are  given  for  200  establishments,  of  which 
96  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  14  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  22  were  bleacheries  and  dye  and 
print  works,  4  were  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods,  and  64  in  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  goods.  A  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  200 
establishments  follows: 


Siogle  proprietors 

Finiifl 

CorporatiouH 

Partneniin  finns 

"'Itock  holders  in  oorpoimtionfl 


84 

27 

139 

74 

3»985 


^Bgtegmte  wages  pmd $19,e79,788 
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Employees 

Average  number 

Greatest  number   

Smallest  number 

Average  yearly  eamingH 


51,346 

56,205 

46,982 

$383.28 


The  following  statement  shows,  for  selected  occupations,  the  average 
weekly  wages  paid  during  1901  in  the  textile  industries  of  the  State: 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS  IN  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES,  1901. 


Indnfltry. 


Cotton  goods 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

BleachericH  and  dye  and  print  work.s, 

Silk  goods 

Wocuen  goods 


Black- 
smiths. 


112.35 
18.00 
13.88 


14.20 


Machin- 
ists. 


112.96 
15.60 
14.48 
13.60 
14.88 


Loom 
fixers. 


111.73 
15.00 


11.75 
14.49 


Frame 
spinners. 


$6.22 
6.00 


6.  OB 


Mule 
splnnen. 


110.78 
8.02 


10.60 
9.88 


Weayen. 


•8.84 
18.00 


9.87 
12.80 


Strikes,  Lockouts,  and  Shut  Downs. — ^This  is  a  chronological 
record  of  the  various  labor  troubles  occurring  within  the  State  during 
1902,  derived  chiefly  from  reports  given  in  the  newspapers.  No  sta- 
tistics are  presented  which  can  be  summarized. 

Free  Public  Employment  Ofitces. — Under  this  title  are  presented 
statistics  of  these  employment  agencies  as  now  maintained  by  the 
States  of  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Connecticut.  There  is  a  demand  that 
similar  offices  be  established  in  the  industrial  centers  of  Rhode  Island. 

Decisions  of  Courts  Affecting  Labor. — In  this  part  of  the  report 
are  reproduced  the  decisions  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  I^abor  during  the  year  1902. 

Labor  Laws. — A  reprint  of  the  labor  laws  of  the  State  constitutes 
this  section  of  the  report. 

Textile  Scjuool. — Under  this  caption  is  presented  the  report  of  a 
joint  special  committee  appointed  in  1902  to  inquire  into  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  for  textile  industries.  Doubting  the  wisdom  of  incur- 
ring at  present  the  expense  of  establishing  a  separate  school,  and  thus 
perhaps  duplicating  educ4itional  apparatus,  the  committee  recommends 
that  an  increased  annual  appropriation  be  made  to  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design,  upon  it«  furnishing  adequate  opportunities  for 
instruction,  both  to  students  and  operatives,  in  textile  designing  and 
textile  work. 

VIRGINIA. 

Fifth  Annual  Report  ofth'  Btnyau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statis- 
tics for  the  State  of  v!r(/i?fia.  1902.  James  B.  Doherty,  Commis- 
sioner.    205  pp. 

The  subjects  presented  in  this  report  may  l)e  grouped  under  the 
following  heads:  Manufacturing  industries,  87  pages;  railroad  employ- 
ees, 10  pages;  waterworks  and  gas  works,  12  pages;  mine  products, 
7  pages;  decisions  of  courts  afl'ecting  labor,  32  pages;  labor  laws,  41 
pages;  trade  unions,  13  pages. 

Manufacturiko  Industries. — Returns  wero  awiMt^lTo\CLW\cA»a»- 
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tries  of  tbo  State,  giving,  for  each  establishment  reporting,  capital 
invested,  value  of  product,  amount  paid  in  wajj^es,  number  of  dajs 
worked,  and  number,  daily  wages,  and  hours  of  labor  of  each  class  of 
employees;  also  reports  as  to  changes  in  w^es.  The  table  following 
sunuuarizes  the  principal  data. 

BTATISTICS  OF  MANUFACTURES,  1901. 


IndDalilofl.  ■ 

SK. 

VhIiic  oI 
pmiucl. 

"ja- 

"■^ 

. 

5 

11 

3D 

SM.169 

•g;S 

2.479,a» 

sn.toti 

».  485, 223 

'an'.wi 
«n,69i 

gs 

11 
'11 

''^ 

In  a  majority  of  the  cigar  and  tobacco  factories  eight  to  ten  hours 
constituted  a  day's  work,  in  iron  and  machine  works  nine  to  ten  hours, 
and  in  cotton  and  woolen  mills  ten  to  eleven  hours.  A  largo  propor- 
tion of  all  ejitablishments  canvassed  reported  full  time  worked  during 
the  year  and  trade  conditions  good,  while  a  considerable  number 
reported  an  inci'easc  in  wages. 

Railroad  Employers. — Tables  are  given  showing,  by  occupationa, 
the  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  niilrouds  of  the  State  during 
the  year  IStOl,  together  with  the  nuiul>cr  of  day.s  worked  and  the  total 
yearly  and  the  average  daily  wages  paid  each  class  of  employees. 
Accidents  to  employees,  by  causes,  are  also  presented  for  the  year. 

The  table  following  shows,  by  occupations,  the  number  employed 
and  the  aver^^  daily  wages  for  the  years  ISO!)  and  1901,  and  the  total 
amount  paid  in  wagCM  during  19<U: 

NUMBER  AN'D  WAUKH  IIF  BArLBOAD  EMPLOTtlCKB. 


Genera]  nSlre  cleilw 

Olhf  r  Mat  lun  mvD 

FTreS.T'"' 

txtivr  traliimvD 

HBchlnliVi 

<'iir(>entL>n 

ftKtlr.ii  [.in-iin-ii'.'."'"!!ll!!!! 

Mwilrlitii I >n .  fliKiiiciVuiil' wiiii 

KlnvlO)'>''~<.  n'mtliiKeqiiliiniciil 
Oitier  I'liipiliiycui  und  labuiL-n, 

TiWil 

'Tbetamultlieltrauiioen 
appear  la  the  oUglDal. 


[1  I  XM  , 

>l  I      t.lM 
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AccidentH  to  employeea  from  moving  trains,  locomotives,  or  cars 
resulted  in  57  being  killed  and  538  being  injured,  and  accident>s  from 
causes  other  than  moving  trains,  etc.,  resulted  in  2  being  killed  and 
876  being  injured. 

Mine  Products. — During  1901  the  State  produced  2,725,873  short 
tons  of  coal  of  a  total  spot  value  of  $2,353,989.  There  y/as  an  average 
of  4,152  persons  employed  for  279  working  days.  During  the  same  year 
907,130  short  tons  of  coke  were  produced  at  a  total  value  at  ovens  of 
$1,483,670.  In  1900  the  granite  production  of  the  State  amounted  to 
$211,080,  slate  to  $190,211,  gypsum  to  $18,111,  limestone  to  $40b,318, 
talc  and  soapstone  to  $116,930,  clay  products  (brick,  tile,  and  pottery) 
to  $1,305,195,  manganese  ores  to  $69,924,  and  iron  ores  (Virginia  and 
West  Virginia  combined)  to  $1,489,318. 

Court  Decisions  and  Labor  Laws. — In  this  part  of  the  report 
are  reproduced  from  the  Bulletins  of  ihe  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  decisions  of  courts  affecting  labor,  and  laws  of  various  States 
relating  to  labor  enacted  during  1901. 

Trade  Unions. — Reports  were  received  from  116  organizations, 
representing  a  membership  of  10,062.  During  1901  the  amount  paid 
out  for  assistance  by  111  organizations  aggregated  $18,803.19.  Wages 
and  hours  of  labor  of  members  of  unions,  and  opinions  on  (|uestions 
relating  to  labor  are  also  given.  The  following  table  gives  the  trades 
unionized,  with  the  number  of  organizations  and  members  reported 
for  each: 

LABOR  OR(5ANIZATION8,  1901. 


Occupations. 


Bakers  and  con  feet  Ioihtm 

Barben 

Blackamiths 

Boilcrmakera 

Boilcrmaken'  helpers 

Bookbinders 

Brewery  workmen 

Bricklayers 

Carpcntereand  joiners  . . . 

Cigar  makers 

Electrical  workers 

Garment  workers 

<f  laj«  bottle  blowers 

Granite  cutters 

Locomotive  enffineers — 

liocomotive  firemen 

Machinists 

Molders 

Musicians 


Onraniza- 
tions. 


«2 
1 
3 
f) 
1 
1 
3 
6 
10 
4 
3 
•2 

2 
•> 

mm 

9 

8 

6 

3 
•> 


Members. 


113 
14 

m 

177 

54 

24 

162 

284 

7:Ui 

152 

227 

162 

62 

76 

442 

:i56 

672 

•209 

93 


Occupations. 


Painter8,and  decorators. . 

Pattern  makers 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters. 

Pressmen 

Railroad  clerks 

Railroad  conductors 

Railroad  trainmen 

Retail  clerks 

Seamen 

Sheet-metal  workers 

Slate  and  tiic  roofers 

Stovutmonnters 

Street-railway  empl(»yeeH 

Tailors 

Telegraphers 

Tobacco  workers 

Typographers 

Total 


Organiza- 
tions. 

Memlters. 

4 

208 

1 

17 

2 

102 

1 

34 

1 

47 

5 

278 

2 

154 

3 

124 

1 

2,400 

4 

152 

1 

9 

1 

16 

2 

576 

f» 

141 

1 

180 

4 

1,226 

5 

829 

116 


10,062 
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apprenticeship  by  competent  persons,  the  examination  of  apprentices 
and  the  granting  of  a  certificate  or  diploma,  the  requirement  of  a 
written  contract,  etc.  In  all  these  points  the  conmiission  recognizes  the 
inferiority  of  the  French  law,  considering  it  especially  defective  in 
permitting  verbal  contracts,  for  in  practice  only  those  apprentices  who 
have  written  contracts  (about  one-tenth  of  the  total  number)  are  really 
protected  by  the  law.  In  fact,  more  than  one-half  of  each  class  of 
institutions  and  more  than  four-fifths  of  all  institutions  reporting 
declare  that  as  a  means  of  improving  apprenticeship  the  law  should 
require  contracts  to  be  written. 

Other  measures  for  the  improvement  of  apprenticeship  wore  pro- 
posed in  the  schedules.  The  opinion  was  general  that  in  future 
apprentices  should  be  prepared  in  the  trade  schools  or  their  practical 
training  should  be  supplemented  by  attendance  on  the  complementary 
trade  courses.  Three-fourths  of  the  institutions  answering  the  ques- 
tions as  to  trade  schools,  etc.,  advocated  obligatory  attendance  on  the 
complementary  courses,  the  time  required  to  bo  deducted  from  the 
legal  workday.  Employers'  associations,  however,  were  divided  on 
this  question,  and  chambers  of  commerce  were  as  a  rule  opposed  to 
making  such  attendance  obligatory.  To  enhance  the  value  of  the 
certificate  to  which  the  apprentice  is  entitled  at  the  expiration  of  his 
contract  it  was  suggested  that  he  be  required  to  pass  an  examination 
before  the  council  of  prud'hommes  or  a  mixed  commission,  the  exam- 
ining body  to  deliver  a  certificate  in  case  of  success.  Nearly  one-tialf 
of  the  institutions  reporting  were  in  favor  of  fixing  by  law  the  maxi- 
mum period  of  apprenticeship  and  four-fifths  of  them  were  opposed  to 
limiting  the  number  of  apprentices.  A  certain  numl>cr  of  working- 
men's  unions,  productive  societies,  councils  of  prud'hommes,  and 
employers'  associations  declared  that  some  sort  of  supervision  of 
apprenticeship  is  necessary. 

It  is  stated  that  there  is  a  decline  in  the  trade  instruction  of  French 
workmen^  a  fact  long  recognized  in  some  ([uartci*s,  and  efforts  have 
been  made  to  offset  its  effei*ts  by  the  establishment  of  trade  schools, 
trade  courses,  etc.  A  large  nuinl)er  of  these  schools  and  courses  are 
now  maintained  by  individuals,  employers'  associations,  trade  unions, 
and  other  organizations,  in  addition  to  those  maintained  by  the  State 
and  local  governments. 

The  recommendations  of  the  commission  are  not  very  radical  in  view 
of  the  facts  brought  out  by  the  investigation.  Taking  the  present  law 
as  a  basis,  it  is  proi)osed  to  modif}'  cert4iin  of  its  articles  in  accordance 
with  the  following  general  propo»?itions: 

1.  While  the  law  should,  as  at  present,  grant  full  liberty  to  enter 
into  a  contract  of  apprenticeship  or  not  as  the  parties  see  fit,  the  con- 
tract when  made  should  be  written. 
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2.  The  supervision  of  apprenticeship  should  be  provided  for  by  law. 
Such  supervision  should  be  confided  to  local  commissions  composed 
equally  of  employers  and  workingmen,  or,  in  the  event  of  their  failing 
to  act,  to  the  councils  of  prud'hommes. 

3.  An  examination  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  trades  should 
be  instituted  and  a  certificate  of  trade  instruction  given  to  successful 
candidates,  the  examination  to  be  before  the  council  of  prud'hommes 
or  some  other  competent  body,  and  the  certificate  to  be  given  by  the 
council  of  prud'hommes. 

4.  In  case  of  grave  abuses  the  council  of  prud'hommes,  acting  on 
the  motion  of  the  local  trade  commission  mentioned  in  proposition  2, 
if  there  be  one,  and  by  virtue  of  their  office  when  there  is  no  such 
commission,  may,  after  trial,  reduce  and  limit  the  number  of  appren- 
tices in  an  establishment;  and  in  case  of  a  second  offense  or  after  very 
grave  faults  the  council  may  temporarily  or  permanently  withdraw 
the  right  of  an  offender  to  employ  apprentices.  This  proposition  is 
based  partly  upon  the  assumption  that  an  unscrupulous  person  might 
employ  a  number  of  apprentices  wholly  unwarranted  by  the  size  of  his 
establishment,  witli  results  detrimental  to  the  trade  and  to  the  appren- 
tices themselves.  There  is  no  idea  of  limiting  the  ratio  between 
apprentices  and  workmen  in  an  establishment  or  trade. 

5.  In  whatever  concerns  apprenticeship  and  the  limitation  of  the 
number  of  apprentices  in  a  given  trade  the  law  should  permit  mixed 
commissions,  representing  employers'  and  workingmen's  organiza- 
tions that  may  have  come  to  an  agreement  concerning  those  matters, 
to  appear  l>efore  the  council  of  prud'hommes  and  prove  an  injury 
caused  to  all  or  a  portion  of  their  members  I)}'  unfair  competition 
arising  from  the  abuse  of  the  terms  of  such  agreement  by  any  person, 
whether  he  is  a  party  to  the  agreement  or  not. 

It  is  stated  tliat  the  idea  expressed  in  thi.«  last  proposition  could  be 
best  carried  out  by  amending  the  law  of  March  21,  1884,  concerning 
trade  organizations,  rather  than  the  law  of  February  22,  1851.  By 
giving  a  legal  standing  to  the  mixed  commissions  representing  employ- 
ers' and  workingmen's  organizations  in  a  given  trade,  it  is  hoped  the 
troublesome  question  of  limiting  the  nuni4^r  of  apprentices  will  be 
amicably  adjusted  ])y  employers  and  workmen  in  each  trade  or  industry. 

These  proposed  changes  in  the  law  would  apply  only  to  those  who 
are  employed  under  a  written  contract  of  apprentice.'fhip.  The  com- 
mission estimates  that  nine-tenths  of  those  persons  under  18  3'ears  of 
age  who  are  employed  in  industry  or  commerce,  or  about  540,000  in 
all,  would  not  ])e  protected  by  the  amended  law.  To  insure  the 
proper  trade  training  of  these  unprotected  young  persons,  it  is  pro- 
posed further  to  amend  the  law  so  as  to  guarantee  them  a  minimum  of 
trade  instruction  of  a  character  to  correspond  with  the  work  upon 
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which  they  jshall  te  employed.  The  instruction  may  be  given  in  the 
workshop,  but  if  it  can  not  be  given  there  or  if  the  employer  does  not 
wish  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  it,  it  shall  be  given  in  the  trade 
schools  and  trade  courses.  The  degree  of  instruction  received  should 
be  shown  }iy  examination  and  certification.  The  possession  of  a  cer- 
tilic4ite  of  trade  instruction  by  a  pei*son  under  18  years  of  ago  would 
relieve  him  and  the  employer  from  compliance  with  the  apprenticeship 
law. 

ONTARIO. 

Tlvhul  Report  of  ihv  Buranu  ofLahor  of  the  Province  of  Ontario^  for  the 
year  einlhuj  Dectinhrr  Al^  19Q2,     U.  Cilockling,  Secretary.     191  pp. 

The  present  report  contains  an  address  on  the  value  and  influence 
of  ljilx>r  statistics,  hy  Carroll  1).  Wright;  a  list  of  the  lalK)r  bureaus 
of  various  States  and  countries;  replies  to  inquiries  of  the  bureau  as 
to  new  industries  estal)lishiKl  or  desired  in  various  localities;  a  report 
on  labor  organizations,  including  one  on  strikes  and  lockouts;  extracts 
from  official  pul)lications,  showing  strikes  in  ("anada.  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  States,  and  changes  of  wages  in  (ireat  Britain;  statis- 
tics of  manufactures;  a  considemtion  of  free  pul)lic  emplo3^ment  offi- 
ces; decisions  of  courts  affecting  labor,  and  a  chronology  and  synopHis 
of  the  lal)or  laws  of  Ontario. 

Lahou  Oimjamzatioxs.— S<":hedules  were  sent  to  600  addresses,  to 
which  21>7  replies  were  received,  representing  84  tmd(»s  or  other  leases 
of  union.  The  number  and  nature  of  the  organizations  reporting 
were  257  tirades  and  la])or  unions,  10  trades  and  labor  councils,  6 
Knights  of  Labor  jussemblies,  and  3  fed(»nitions  of  tmdcs.  Detailed 
reports  of  orgimizations  are  presentinl,  together  with  a  table  furnish- 
ing a  directory  of  officers  and  other  information  relating  to  each 
union.  Average  wages  \)ov  week  and  hours  of  lal)or  of  memliors, 
with  <'omiMirisons  with  wages  and  hours  of  lal)or  of  unorganized  work- 
men, are  also  given,  but  no  summaries  are  presented. 

For  the  period  from  Septeml)er  1,  11M)1,  to  neceml)er  31,  1902,  75 
strikes  and  4  IcK'kouts  were  reported,  involving  about  5(X)  astablish- 
ments  and  r»,sr»3  persons,  and  covering  an  aggregjite  of  1,227  days. 
This  does  not  include  1  strike  still  pending  on  l)e<*ember  31,  1902. 

MANrKACTUUKs.—rnder  this  head  are  presented  the  returns  from 
23<»  (establishments  showing  for  each  the  numljer  of  employees,  days 
in  o|)eration,  total  wages  jmid,  value  of  product,  average  yearly  earn- 
ings and  daily  wages,  and  iwr  cent  of  value  of  product  devoted  to 
wages,  and  to  material,  other  (»xpenses,  and  profits.  Of  these  236 
establishment^,  222  represent  23  industries,  the  remaining  14  estab- 
lishments iNMug  grouped  as  miscellaneous.  The  returns  are  for. the 
jear  ending  December  31,  1901.  Tlie  table  following  presents  the 
prinriiml  totals  for  each  of  the  industvy  classes. 
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To  tbo  11,484  persons  employed  in  the  236  manufacturing  estab- 
lifhrnents  an  af^grogatc  of  $3,9<>5,421  was  paid  in  wages.  Tbe  average 
annual  earnings  per  pei-son  was  $345.30  and  the  average  daily  wi^ 
$1.18.  Of  the  total  value  of  product,  22.24  per  cent  went  to  labor, 
while  the  remaining  77.76  per  cent  was  distributed  among  cost  of 
material,  interest,  taxcu,  rent,  insurance,  miscellaneous  expenses,  and 
prolit. 
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[Thifl  subject,  begun  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  lias  been  continued  in  sucoeflsive  iflsnee. 
All  material  parts  of  the  delusions  are  reproduced  in  the  words  of  the  oourtSy  indi- 
cated when  short  by  quotation  marks,  and  when  long  by  l)eing  printed  solid.  In 
order  to  save  space,  matter  needed  simply  by  way  of  explanation  is  given  in  the 
words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

Employers'  Liability — Construction  of  Statute — Vice  Princi- 
pal— Safe  I^lace  to  Work — Southern  hidlana  Raihnay  Company  v. 
Ilarrell^  Suj/i*eni€  Court  of  Indiana^  68  Northeastern  ReporteTypage 
2G2. — In  this  case  Jackson  H.  Harrell  sued  the  above-named  railway 
eonipany  for  injuries  received  while  in  its  employment.  Harrell  was 
employed  with  others  in  the  building  of  a  pier  for  a  railroad  bridge, 
and  to  aid  in  its  construction  a  derrick  had  been  erec^ted  upon  a  plat- 
form a  few  feet  north  of  a  temporary  track  used  to  aid  in  the  work. 
This  derrick  was  so  constructed  that  heavy  stones  supported  by  it 
tended  to  swing  toward  the  track,  this  construction  being  intentional 
to  facilitate  its  use.  Harrell  wa»  working  with  a  group  of  men  of 
whom  one  Gratzer  was  foreman,  and  at  the  time  of  the  accident  which 
caused  the  injury  was  seated  on  a  projecting  bent.  Just  as  a  train 
which  had  I>een  standing  at  the  place  of  the  men\s  employment  was 
moving  away,  (iratzer  signalled  the  engineer  controlling  the  derrick 
to  raise  a  stone  which  was  lying  on  the  pier,  and  in  the  meantime 
three  men,  Courtney,  Clemmons,  and  Polland,  were  holding  the  stone 
away  from  the  tnick  l)y  means  of  a  rope  so  that  it  should  not  swing 
against  the  cars.  After  a  time  Clemmons  and  Polland  let  go  of  the 
rope  to  go  a}x)ut  other  duties,  and  C\)urtney,  finding  the  stone  too 
heavy  for  him  to  hold  alone,  also  let  go,  so  that  the  suspended  stone 
caught  on  a  running  board  of  one  of  the  jmssing  ears  and  was  made  to 
swing  against  IIari*ell,  injuring  his  feet.  Gratzer  had  exclusive 
charge  of  the  stone  work,  directing  the  men  and  working  himself. 
The  action  was  brought  under  the  second  sulxiivision  of  section  7083 
Burns's  Kev.  St.,  1901,  which  declares  that  a  railroad  company  is  liable 
for  injury  toa  servant  resulting  from  the  negligence  of  any  person  in 
the  service  of  such  corporation  to  whose  order  the  injured  employee 
was  liound  to  conform  and  did  conform.  The  circuit  court  of  Greene 
County  awarded  damages  to  Harrell,  whicli  judgment  was  on  appeal 
affinned  in  the  appellate  court.  Further  appeal  w^as  taken  to  the 
supreme  courts  and  the  judgement  of  the  other  courts  was  reversed. 
4^ 
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After  stating  the  facts,  Judge  Gillett,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  continued  as  follows: 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  as  to  whether  appellant  was  respon- 
sible for  the  negligence  of  Gratzer,  assuming  that  ne,  as  well  as  Clem- 
mons  and  PoUand,  was  guilty  of  negligence.  At  to  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act  (section  7083  et  seq.,  Burns'  Rev.  St.  1901),  it  is  evident 
that  appellant  is  not  liable  under  the  second  subdivision  of  the  first 
section.  That  subdivision  was  not  intended  to  create  a  liability  based 
on  an  order  or  direction,  where  such  order  or  direction  was  as  broad 
as  the  whole  service,  and  where  the  injured  servant,  without  the  com- 
pulsion of  an  order  or  direction  from  one  whose  order  or  direction  he 
was  required  to  obey,  was  at  the  time  governing  himself  according  to 
his  own  judgment  as  to  what  was  proper.  In  so  far  as  the  fourth 
subdivision  of  said  section  is  concerned,  it  does  not  appear  that  Gratzer 
belonged  to  any  of  the  classes  of  servants  particularly  mentioned 
therein.  The  latter  part  of  said  subdivision  is  not  anv  broader  than 
the  common  law  upon  the  subject;  so  we  may  as  well  consider  the 
remaining  question  as  to  liability  from  that  standpoint. 

Assuming  that  Gratzer  was  negligent,  as  we  have  before  done, 
it  would  follow  that  appellant  might  have  been  liable  to  a  stranger, 
under  the  rule  of  respondeat  superior,  had  he  been  in  appellee's  place. 
But  in  appellee's  case  negligence  could  not  l)e  predicated  on  his  injury 
if  it  was  a  result  of  one  of  the  risks  of  the  servic^e,  because  as  to 
those  risks  which  the  servant  assumes  there  is  no  duty. 

One  of  the  leading  duties  of  a  master,  except  in  instances  when  it 
can  l>e  said  that  the  complaining  servant  has  assumed  the  particular 
risk,  is  to  use  ordinary  care  to  Keep  the  place  whore  such  servant  is 
employed  in  as  safe  a  condition  as  the  nature  of  the  employment  f airlv 
admits  of.  To  make  the  above  statement  certain  reauires  a  consid- 
eration of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "place."  If  by  tnis  it  is  meant 
that  the  master,  by  himself  or  representative,  must  be  always  present 
to  ward  off  every  transient  peril  that  may  menace  the  servant  in  the 
particular  spot  or  place  that  he  may  chance  to  occupy  while  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  his  work,  then  it  must  l>e  affirmed  that  the  rule 
of  law  devolves  upon  the  master  a  dutv  that  in  many  instances  it 
would  be  wholly  impracticable  to  discharge.  A  railroad  company 
could  scarcely  employ  vice  principals  enough  to  make  it  sufficiently 
argus-ey ed  to  guard  its  servants  to  that  extent.  Furthermore,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  in  some  lines  of  business,  like  the  operation  of  a  rail- 
road, many  serA'ant,s  are  employed  whose  respective  duties  are  so  cor- 
related that  in  the  very  forwarding  of  the  master's  business  they  are 
protecting  the  lives  and  limbs  of  their  coservants;  and  if  some  limita- 
tion be  not  put  upon  the  word  "place,"  as  respects  transient  dangers 
in  the  conducting  of  the  details  oi  the  business,  then  every  one  of  su(^h 
servants  becomes,  for  some  purposes,  a  vic«  principal,  and  the  integrity 
of  the  coservant  rule  is  destroyed. 

As  was  said  in  the  decision  of  Butler  v.  Townsend,  126  N.  Y.  105, 
26  N.  E.  1017:  "A  place,  in  its  broad  sense,  is  never  safe  in  which  an 
accident  happens,  and  an  accident  always  happens  in  some  place,  and 
so  the  master  might  almost  become  an  insurer." 

In  line  with  the  above  observations  are  the  following  expressions 
from  the  decision  of  Hermann  v.  Port  Blakely  Mill  Co.  (I).  C.)71  Fed. 
863:  '*The  word  *  place,'  in  my  judgment,  meauH  U\^  ^t«Wl^aft»N^\3L«t^ 
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the  work  is  toeing  done,  and  does  not  comprehend  the  negligent  acts 
of  follow-scrvante,  by  reason  of  which  the  place  is  rendered  une^afe  or 
dangerous.  The  fact  that  the  negligent  act  of  a  fellow-servant  renders 
a  place  of  work  unsafe  is  no  sure  and  safe  test  of  the  master's  duty  and 
liability  in  this  respect,  for  it  may  well  be  said  that  any  negligence 
which  results  in  damage  to  some  one  makes  a  particular  spot  or  place 
dangerous  or  unsafe.  To  so  hold  would  virtually  bo  making  the  master 
responsible  for  anj''  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  which  renders  a 
place  of  work  unsafe  or  dangerous.  It  would  be  doing  the  very  thing 
which  it  is  the  policy  and  object  of  the  general  rule  not  to  do.  It 
would  create  a  liability  which  the  master  could  not  avoid  by  the  exer- 
cise of  any  degree  of  foresight  or  care.'^ 

Granting  that  for  some  purposes  the  man  Gratzer  was  a  vice  prin- 
cipal^ ^'c  are  unable  to  perceive  that  he  was  acting  in  that  capacity  at 
the  time  that  he  gave  the  alleged  negligent  order.  The  risk  of  injurv 
from  the  negligence  of  a  foreman  is  as  much  within  the  servants 
assumption  as  is  the  risk  that  he  may  be  injured  by  the  act  of  any 
other  coservant.  [Cases  cited.]  The  evidence  in  this  case  shows  that 
(irratzer  took  part  in  the  physical  work  of  setting  stone  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  pier,  and  he  was  working  as  a  servant  when  he  gave 
the  order  looking  to  the  setting  of  the  stone  which  injured  appellee. 

To  sum  up  the  question  as  to  the  claim  of  a  common-law  liability: 
The  apjx^llant  was  not  bound  to  have  a  n^prescntative  present  at  every 
moment  to  keep  the  place  that  appellee  might  chance  to  occupy  safe^ 
JLS  against  the  possi})le  negligence  of  a  coemployee.  The  man  Gratzer 
was  engaged  at  the  time  of  nis  alleged  negligenc^e  as  a  servant  in  for- 
warding the  work.  Appellee  and  Gratzer  were  coservants,  and,  as  it 
is  not  alleged  or  proved  that  apix^Uant  did  not  exercise  due  care  in  the 
selection  and  retention  of  such  foreman,  it  follows  that  appellant  is 
not  lial)le  for  his  negligence  in  the  ])articular  instance. 

The  judgment  of  the  Greene  circuit  court  and  of  the  appellate  court 
are  reversed,  and  the  former  court  is  directed  to  award  appellant  a 
new  trial. 


EMrT/)YERS'    LlAniLFTT — EmPI/)YMKNT   OF    CHILDREN — EpFECT    OF 

Statute — Irrn/  r.  Tozei\  Sujfrtitit'  Court  of  Jlitntt'Mota^  97  North- 
irci<ti'n}  Rrjutvtir^  2^'if*'  J^7.-  In  this  case  James  Elmer  Perry,  a 
minor,  sued  by  his  next  friend  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  re- 
ceived while  in  the  service  of  David  Tozer.  Perry  was  14  j'ears  of 
age  and  was  employed  in  Toz(»rs  sawmill  tending  a  "slab  convej'or^' 
and  while  so  occupied  was  injured  by  his  foot  slipping  into  the  gearing, 
by  which  it  was  dniwn  into  the  machinerj'  and  so  injured  as  to  require 
amputation  of  his  right  leg  below  the  knee.  The  grounds  on  which 
recovery  was  sought  were,  first,  the  unhiwful  employment  of  Perrj' 
bv  reason  of  his  immature  vears;  second,  the  nejrlect  of  Tozer  to 
properly  guard  the  sprocket  wheel  and  chain  where  Perry's  foot  waj^ 
caught:  and,  third,  the  failure  of  the  employer  to  give  proper  warn- 
ings and  instructions  of  the  risk  incurred.  Judgment  of  damages  was 
awarded  in  the  district  court  of  Washington  County,  from  which  an 
appeal  was  taken  on  the  groimds  that  the  evidence  was  insufficiont 
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and  also  that  the  judge  of  the  lower  court  had  giveu  undue  weight  to 
certain  legislation  relating  to  the  emploj'^ment  of  children.  The 
appeal  resulted  in  the  judgment  of  the  lower  couil  being  affirmed. 
As  to  the  point  of  the  evidence  in  the  case,  Judge  Lovely,  who  an- 
nounced the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  said: 

From  an  examination  of  the  entire  evidence  we  are  satisfied  that  it 
reasonably  tendn  to  show  that  the  guards  in  front  of  the  gearing  where 

ElaintifTs  foot  was  caught,  which  to  outward  appearances  protected 
im,  would  permit  the  slipping  of  the  opei-ator's  foot  into  the  revolv- 
ing machinery  behind  the  wooden  Ik)x  covering  it;  and  whether  the 
defendant  was  negligent  in  this  respect  was  for  the  jury.  Neither  is 
it  conclusive  that  the  plaintiff  was  required  to  have  made  a  more 
thorough  examination  of  the  gearing  and  guard  near  which  he  was 
required  to  place  his  feet  while  performing  his  duties,  nor  that  he 
assumed  the  risks  and  hazards  occasioned  thereby;  hence  that  part  of 
the  blended  motion  asking  for  judgment  was  properh^  denied.  We 
can  not  say.  either,  that  plaintiff  should  have  exercised  greater  cau- 
tion, or  failed  in  ordinary  e^ire,  in  preventing  his  feet  from  being 
caught.  The  evidence  tended  to  show  that  he  iiad  received  no  warn- 
ing of  danger,  and  upon  all  these  questions  the  verdict  must  be  held 
conclusive,  and  allowed  to  stand,  unless  there  was  error  in  respect  to 
a  material  instruction  upon  the  burden  of  proof,  and  the  damages  are 
so  large,  in  view  of  plaintiff's  injuries,  as  to  indicate  that  it  was  the 
result  of  passion  and  prejudice. 

On  the  question  of  the  statutes,  the  court  first  cited  at  some  length 
the  provisions  relating  to  the  employment  of  children  under  the  age 
of  14  years  and  employment  of  children  during  school  age  and  in  par- 
ticular the  seventh  section  of  chapter  171,  luws  of  1895,  which  forbids 
the  employment  of  an  infant  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years 
unless  the  employer  has  procured  a  certificate  from  the  school  superin- 
tendent or  school  principal  permitting  such  employment.  In  disc*uss- 
ing  the  effect  of  this  statute  the  court  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

Counsel  for  defendant  insists  that  the  statutes  from  which  we  have 
(|Uoted  at  length,  so  far  as  the  same  related  to  children  of  the  age  of 
plaintiff,  were  intended  to  secure  for  their  benefit  educational  l>enefits 
only;  therefore  could  not  \ye  regarded  as  a  proximate  cause  of  an  acci- 
dcMit  occurring  through  the  neglect  of  the  master  to  furnish  reasonably 
safe  instrumentalities  for  their  work  upon  dangerous  instrumentalities, 
or  in  projxjrly  protecting  the  same,  or  the  failure  to  give  necessary 
instructions  to  an  injured  lad  of  the  specific  risks  he  mcurred.  We 
<*an  not  adopt  the  view  that  the  sole  ooject  of  these  statutes  was  to 
secure  educational  advantages  to  children.  Neither  the  history  of  the 
subject  nor  the  terms  of  the  enactments  themselves  will  justify  such  a 
conclusion. 

Authorities  of  the  highest  respectability  hold  that  the  violation  of  a 
statute  prohibiting  the  employment  of  a  child  in  a  hazardous  occupa- 
tion, where  such  employment  is  prohibited  by  law,  establishes  a  right 
to  recover  for  negligence;  hence  in  such  cases  liabilitv  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed from  the  empfovmont  in  disol)edience  of  law.     [Cases  cited.] 

From  the  investigation  we  liave  msule  of  the  teAaon^  lot  \Xi<^  ^sXai^' 
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upon  which  the  instniction  of  the  trial  court  was  based,  we  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  certificate  which  the  school  authorities  are  to 
give  upon  their  examination  of  an  infant  was  intended  to  secure  edu- 
cational advantages  to  the  subjects  of  legal  solicitude,  and  likewise  to 
vest  in  the  school  officials  the  power  to  determine,  in  the  exercise  of 
wise  judgment,  whether,  from  the  intelligence  and  capacity  of  such 
infant,  it  would  l>e  reasonably  safe  for  him  to  engage  in  dangrerous 
occupations.  The  failure  to  obtain  this  certificate  was  a  violation  of 
the  statute,  and  entitled  the  plaintiff  to  a  remedy  for  the  negligent  acts 
of  defendant.  Hence  it  was  proper  to  give  effect  to  the  conceded  dis- 
regard of  the  law,  and,  where  an  injury  is  within  the  mischief  of  the 
statute,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  less  weight  could  be  given  to  the  statute 
than  was  expressed  by  the  instruction  of  the  trial  court,  which  makes 
the  violation  of  the  law,  with  consenucnt  injury  from  the  dangerous 
machinery  in  use  in  defondant\s  mill,  prima  facie,  but  not  conSusive 
(evidence),  of  plaintiff's  right  to  recover. 


Labor  Organizations  -Rkjiit  to  Lakor — Intimidation — Con- 
stitutional Law — Erdman  ct  al,  r.  Mitchell  ei  al,^  Su/n*em4*  Court  of 
Pennifylviima^  06  Athmtic  Rejnuier^  J>ff(ft*  S27, — This  case  came  before 
the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania  on  appeal  from  the  court  of 
common  pleas  of  Philadelphia  County,  the  action  l)eiug  brought  by 
William  C.  Erdman  and  others,  members  of  the  Pluml»ers^  League  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  against  Robert  T.  Mitchell  and  others,  officers 
and  memY>ers  of  the  Allied  Building  Trades  of  Philadelphia.  It 
appeared  that  Krdnmn  and  his  tissociates  were  employed  as  joume}-- 
men  pluiHl>ers  in  the  erec^tion  of  a  large  ])uilding  on  which  were 
employed  also  a  number  of  nonunion  workmen  and  a  larger  number 
of  workmen  of  various  trades  who  were  affiliated  with  the  Allied 
iiuilding  Tra(h»s  al)ove  mentioned.  After  the  work  had  progressed 
for  some  time,  a  strike  was  ordered  by  the  executive  board  of  the 
Allied  Trades,  and  all  workmen  aiiiliated  therewith  were  onlered  to 
desist  from  further  lal>or  on  the  ground  of  the  employment  on  the 
building  of  nonunion  men  and  the  members  of  the  Plumbers^  Ijcague, 
which  was  not  affiliated  with  the  Allied  Traders.  After  thiu  strike  had 
gone  into  effect,  the  defendants,  Mitchell  and  others,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  Allied  Trades,  called  on  the  manager  of  the  firm,  who  had 
a  general  contract  for  the  building,  and  said  that  if  he  would  remove 
the  objectionable  workmen  from  the  building  the  strike  would  cease. 

An  agreement  was  finally  reached,  which  was  reduced  to  writing,  to 
the  etre<*t  that  plumbers  should  Ihj  employed  who  had  \\\i\  «ird  of  the 
Allied  Tratles,  and  that  all  other  workmen  of  other  trades  now  or  here- 
after emi)loyed  on  the  Imilding  should  have  in  their  iK)ssession  current 
ninls  from  unions  in  affiliation  with  the  defendants^  organization.  In 
accordan(*c  with  this  agreement,  Erdman  and  his  ass(K*iates  were  dis* 
iniss«Hl   from   further  employment  on  this  building  and   work  was 
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resumed.  The  nonunion  workmen  who  had  been  employed  were 
allowed  to  continue  their  service  and  were  not  molested.  The  plain- 
tiffs, £rdman  and  others,  then  undertook  to  find  employment  else- 
where, but  were  not  able  to  secure  and  retain  employment  in  the  city 
on  account  of  the  action  of  the  ofScers  of  the  Allied  Trades,  who 
announced  to  the  president  of  the  PlumbeiV  League,  of  which  Erdman 
was  a  member,  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Allied  Trades  to  prevent 
the  employment  of  any  plumber  in  Philadelphia  who  was  not  a  member 
of  a  union  affiliated  with  them  and  that  they  would  use  the  same 
means  that  they  had  used  in  the  case  above  described  wherever  they 
had  the  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

On  these  facts  the  court  of  conunon  pleas  had  issued  an  injunction 
prohibiting  the  defendants,  Mitchell  and  others  and  each  and  every 
one  of  them,  their  committees,  agents,  and  servants  from  interfering 
with  and  from  combining,  conspiring,  or  attempting  to  interfere 
with  the  employment  of  the  plaintiffs  or  any  one  or  more  of  them, 
either  by  threatening  loss  to  any  employer  who  might  take  them  into 
his  service  or  by  any  scheme,  combination,  or  conspiracy  among 
themselves  or  with  others  to  annoy,  hinder,  or  interfere  with  or  pre- 
vent any  person  or  persons  or  corporation  from  employing  or  con- 
tinuing to  employ  such  plaintiffs  or  any  one  or  more  of  them  by 
putting  them  in  fear  of  loss  or  trouble,  or  to  do  anything  to  hinder, 
impede,  or  obstruct  the  plaintiffs  or  any  one  or  more  of  them  from 
securing  emploj^ment  or  continuing  in  employment.  From  this 
injunction  the  officers  of  the  Allied  Trades  took  an  appeal  to  the 
supreme  court,  with  the  result  that  the  decree  of  the  court  below  was 
affirmed  and  costs  assessed  upon  the  appellees. 

Judge  Dean,  for  the  supreme  court,  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

We  have  before  us  the  somewhat  unusual  case  of  two  warring  ti*aded 
unions  invoking  the  law  for  the  settlement  of  their  respective  rights, 
and  the  determmation  of  their  legal  conduct  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
pose of  their  respective  organizations. 

The  court  below  was  of  opinion  that  in  so  far  as  defendants,  in  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  the  Council  of  the  Allied  Building  Trades, 
undertook,  by  intimidation  of  plaintiffs  and  their  employers,  to  coerce 
the  plaintiffs  into  joining  their  organization,  or  any  particular  organi- 
zation, and  by  such  action  caused  the  workmen  to  suffer  damage,  such 
action  was  unlawful,  and  ought  to  be  restrained  oy  equity.  This  con- 
clusion is  correc't.  This  is  not  an  indictment  for  a  statutory  offense, 
nor  for  a  common-law  (conspiracy,  which  last  the  legislature,  by  acts 
of  1872  (P.  L.  1175),  1876  (P.  L.  45),  and  1891  (P.  L.  300).  has  pra<!- 
tically  alK)li8hed.  It  is  a  suit  in  eciuity  to  restrain  an  unlawful  act. 
It  is  argued  by  appellees'  counsel  that  an  act  may  l)e  clearly  unlaw- 
ful, although  not  tne  subject  of  criminal  prosecution;  that  an  agree- 
ment by  a  number  of  persons  that  they  will,  by  threats  of  a  strike, 
deprive  a  mechanic  of  the  right  to  work  for  others  merely  tecause  he 
does  not  choose  to  j[oin  a  particular  union,  is  a  conspiracy  to  commit 
an  unlawful  act,  which  conspiracy  may  be  restraui^d. 
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I  Wc  do  not  qucHtion  thut  dofendunts  may,  under  their  constitution  and 
^les,  resolve  that  the^^  will  not  work  with  members  of  other  organiza- 
tions or  with  nonunion  men,  and  act  accordingly. \  That  is  their  right, 
and  their  organization,  when  the  conduct  of  its  uiembers  is  limited  to 
refraininA  from  work  themselves  according  to  such  resolution,  is  not 
unlawful. J  Hut  it  is  manifest,  from  the  findings  of  fact  and  the  testi- 
mony, tlna  defendants  went  far  beyond  this.  The  contractors  under- 
took the  erection  of  a  large  and  expensive  building.  They  employed 
a  large  number  of  men  skilled  in  all  bnuiches  of  the  building  trades,  u 
nuijority  of  whom  were  members  of  defendants'  union.  No  notice  was 
given  by  the  organization  to  the  contractors  that  their  members  would 
not  be  pennitted  to  work  on  the  same  building  with  memters  of  plain- 
tiffs' union  or  with  nonunion  men.  After  the  building  had  progfi'cs.sed 
until  it  had  reached  what  may  Y>e  called  its  critical  stage,  a  strike 
was  ordered  of  all  the  workmen  afhliated  with  defendants'  union,  and 
two-thirds  of  all  at  work  (juit.  After  the  strike,  negotiations  for  call- 
ing it  off  were  opened  ]>etween  the  manager  for  the  contractors  and 
defendants,  and  the  result  was  the  agreement  with  their  union  hereto- 
fore noticed.  Then  followed  the  discharge  of  plaintiffs  from  work  on 
that  Imilding,  and  then  an  interview  between  the  i^resident  of  plaintiffs' 
union  and  the  secretary  of  defendants'.  The  latter  told  the  president 
that  the  Allied  Trades  intended  to  pursue  the  siune  course  as  at  the  Mari- 
ner and  Merchant  building  on  every  building  in  the  city,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  driving  every  plumber  into  a  union  affiliated  with  the  Allied 
Trades.  This  evidence  would  have  established  a  criminal  conspinu*y 
at  conunon  law.  Concede  that  it  would  not,  under  our  present  l^sla- 
tion,  now  estal)lish  it;  nevertheless  it  is  still  an  unlawful  act.  There 
wjLs  no  complaint  as  to  wages  1)}'  an}'  of  the  workmen  on  the  building 
when  the  strike  was  declartKl.  All  wanted  to  work,  and  their  employ- 
ers wanted  them  to  work.  But  these  defendants  who  did  not  work  on 
the  ])uilding  hiul  a  grievance./l^laintitfs  refused  to,  and  would  not, 
join  the  defendants'  union,  frhey  nmst  Ihj  driven  to  joining  it  by 
thieats  of  loss  of  work,  and  their  employers  nmst  be  comi^elled  to  aid 
defendants  bv  threats  of  loss  of  money  on  their  contract.  This  is  so 
plain  that  it  is  waste  of  time  to  more  than  state  the  facts  to  convince 
that  the  conduct  of  defendants  was  etilculated  to  intimidate  both 
employees  and  employers,  and  conse<iuently  was  unlawful.^  The 
fri«i^ht<.'ne<l  employers,  to  avoid  further  loss,  yieldtnl.  The  pliuntiffs 
dia  not  yield,  and,  to  prevent  further  intimidation  of  those  who  would 
otherwise  employ  them,  they  seek  by  this  suit  to  restrain  defendants 
from  future  acts  of  intnnidution. 

The  first  article  of  the  Constitution  sjiys:  ''That  the  general  great 
and  essential  j)rinciples  of  liln^rty  and  free  govermnent  may  l)c  recog- 
nized and  unalterably  established,  we  declare,  that  all  men  arc  >)om 
(Miually  free  and  in(lei>endent  and  have  certain  inherent  and  indefeas- 
ible rights,  among  which  are  those  of  enjoying  jind  defending  life  and 
lilM'rty,  of  ac<|uiring.  possessing  and  protecting  proiHM'ty  and  reputa- 
tion and  of  pursuing  their  own  happiness.''  'I  hen  follows  the  con- 
clusion of  this  section:  '' Everything  in  this  arti<'le  is  excepted  out  of 
the  general  powers  of  government  and  shall  forever  remain  inviolate/' 
This  clause,  unlike  many  others  in  the  Constitution,  needs  no  affinna- 
tive  legislation,  civil  or  criminal,  for  its  enf  orc*ement  in  the  civil  courts. 
Wherever  a  court  of  conunon  pleas  can  be  reached  by  the  citizen, 
tbesfO  great  and  essential  principles  of  free  government  must  be  reoog- 
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nized  and  vindicated  by  that  court,  and  the  indefeasible  right  of  liberty 
and  the  right  to  acquire  property  niust^je  protected  under  the  coni- 
mon-law  judicial  power  of  the  court.  \  Nor  does  it  need  statutory 
authority  to  frame  its  decrees,  or  statuibry  process  to  enforce  them 
aminst  the  violators  of  constitutional  rights. 

^^The  right  to  the  free  use  of  his  handb  is  the  workman's  property, 
'as  much  as  the  rich  man's  right  to  the  undisturbed  income  from  his 
factory,  houses,  and  landsJ  By  his  work  he  earns  present  subsistence 
for  himself  and  family,  ^is  stivings  may  result  in  accumulations 
which  will  make  him  as  rich  in  houses  and  lands  as  his  employer. 
This  right  of  acmiiring  p)roj)erty  is  an  inherent,  indefeasible  right  of 
the  workman.  To  exercise  it,  he  must  have  the  unrestricted  privilege 
of  working  for  such  eniplo3'er  as  he  chooses,  at  such  wages  as  he  chooses 
to  accept.  This  is  one  of  the  rights  guaranteed  him  by  our  declara- 
tion of  rights.  It  is  a  right  of  which  the  legislature  can  not  deprive 
him,  one  which  the  law  of  no  tmdes  union  can  take  from  him,  and 
one  which  it  is  the  lx)unden  duty  of  the  courts  to  protect.  The  one 
most  concerned  in  jealously  maintaining  this  freedom  is  the  workiuan 
himself. 

A  conspiracy  is  the  combination  of  two  or  more  persons  by  some 
concerted  action  to  accomplish  an  unlawful  purpose.  It  is  unlawful 
to  deprive  a  mechanic  or  workman  of  work  by  force,  threats,  or  intimi- 
dation of  an}'  kind.  A  combination  of  two  or  more  to  do  the  same 
thing  bv  the  same  means  is  a  conspirac*y.  ^That,  by  the  legislation 
referred  to,  such  conspiracy  is  no  longer  criminal,  does  not  render  it 
lawf  uLl  At  common  law  the  courts  held  that  such  conil)ination  was  so 
prejudicial  to  the  public  interests  and  so  opposed  to  pul)lic  policy,  as 
i-endered  it  punishable  criminally;  but  the  legislature,  which  generally 
dcteimines  what  is  and  what  is  not  public  policy,  has  declared  that  it 
is  no  longer  a  crime  or  misdemeanor.  But  this  is  as  far  as  it  has  gone. 
It  is  as  far  as  it  could  go  without  abolishing  the  declaration  of  rights. 
To  do  that,  the  whole  i>i>ople  of  the  commonwealth  must  be  directly 
consulted,  and  they  nmst  give  assent.  For,  while  the  plain  implicji- 
tion  from  the  declaration  is  that  the  power  to  limit  this  indcfeasi})le 
right  rests  solely  with  the  jxjople,  yet,  when  they  adopted  the  con- 
stitution of  1874,  with  an  extreme  of  caution  they  expressly  sjiid, 
*'  Everything  in  this  article  is  excepted  out  of  the  general  i)owers  of 
government  and  shall  forever  remain  inviolate."  That  is,  shall  forever 
remain  with  the  people.  They  will  not  trust  their  own  legislature 
with  power  to  minimize  or  fritter  it  away — much  less,  a  trades  unicm. 
If  the  legislature  to-day  abolished  indictment  for  willful  and  malicious 
trespass,  or  abolished  the  writ  of  estrepement,  to-morrow  courts  of 
eciuitv  would  still  be  l)ound,  under  the  declaration  of  rights,  to  pro- 
tect the  citizen  in  the  peaceable  possession  and  enjoyment  of  his  land, 
even  if  to  do  so  they  were  comi)elled  to  imprison  the  lawless  tresimsser 
who  refused  to  obey  their  writs.  So  the  siuiie  courts  are  still  nound 
to  protect  the  humblest  mechanic  or  laborer  in  his  right  to  ac(iuire 
property. 

It  is  argued  that  defendants,  either  individuality  or  by  organization, 
hake  the  right  now  to  peac*e4ibly  persuade  plaintiffs  and  otnei*s  not  to 
work,  and  their  employer  not  to  hire  them.  So  they  havX  It  is  further 
argued  that  they  can  quit  work  when  they  choose,  c^^^ey  (*a^  But 
neither  of  these  suggested  cases  is  the  one  before  us.  Here  a  strike  oa 
a  large  building  was  declared  because  plaiutifi^  NvowXvi  \\o\>  y^vx^^ax- 
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ticular  society.  /  The  declared  purpose  of  the  strike  was  to  cauRe  low 
of  employinent\to  plaintiffs  because  thev  would  not  join  the  Allied 
Building  Trades— ;^ose  to  remain  faithful  to  their  own  union,  the 
Plumbers'  League.^Tho  Allied  Trades  would  not  declare  the  strike  off. 
and  permit  work  on  tfie  buildings  to  proceed  until  the  employers  enterea 
into  contract;  practically  stipulating  that  they  would  discharge  plaiD- 
tiffs,  and  not  reemploy  them.  It  is  not  important  that  apt  language 
precisely  expressing  the  threat  should  have  been  used.  The  meaning 
of  their  declarations  and  acts  was  well  underatopd  by  all  parties.  Tlic 
men  lost  their  work.  The  empIo3*ers,  after  a  damagmg  stoppage,  were 
permitted  to  proceed  because  they  yielded  to  the  threat;  tnat  is,  thev 
were  intimidated  because  the^v  feared  further  loss,  now  absurd  it  is 
to  call  this  peaceable  persuasion,  and  how  absurd  to  &j*gue  that,  if  the 
law  attempts  to  prevent  it,  the  rightiof  the  workmen  to  organize  for 
their  common  benefit  is  frustrated!^ And  then,  what  about  the  right 
of  the  Plumbers'  League  to  organize  for  the  common  benefit  of  ite 
mem]>ers,  of  whom  the  plaintiffs  are  a  partf  The  declared  purpose 
of  the  Allied  Trades  is  by  these  acts  to  absorb  this  union,  and  then^hy 
destroy  it.  Tndcr  no  i)ossiblc  view  of  the  conduct  of  defendants  was 
it  lawful. 

And  so,  as  already  intimated,  it  comes  simply  to  the  question,  shall 
the  law  of  an  irresponsi}>le  trades  union,  or  shall  the  organic  law  of  a 
free  commonwealth,  pn»vail  {  We  answer,  every  court  of  the  common- 
wealth  is  l>oun(l  to  maintain  the  latter  in  letter  and  spirit. 


MUNK'ITAL    CoKI*OKATIOXS — EmPIX)VMKNT    OF    AlIKNS    ON     PUBUC 

Works  Constititionality  ok  Statutk-  CHijof  dueiigov.  Jlulfttrt 
rf  t//,^  Sujti'rwf  Oftirf  of  Illitiois^  GH  North riti<trrn  livporter^  page  7SG. — 
This  WHS  a  <'ase  in  which  llulbertand  others  had  contested  the  validitr 
of  an  onlinancc  providing  for  the  improvement  of  a  street  in  the  city 
of  ChicuiTo.  The  matter  was  before  tho  court  of  Cook  County  and 
also  l)cfore  th«f  supreme  court  of  Illinois  on  various  hearings  and 
ap])eals,  in  the  coui*se  of  which  one  p<)int  of  more  general  interest  was 
ilevelopetl.  The  statute  of  fJuni*  1.  lS.si»,  relating  to  the  employment 
of  ali<Mis  on  i)ublic  works  had  n<)t  Imm^u  observt'd  l)v  the  contractor  in 
carrying  out  the  work  <»f  improving  the  street,  an<l  on  this  ground 
payment  was  c(»nte<ted  in  the  course  of  tlie  st^cond  ap[)eal  to  the 
supHMiie  court.  On  tliis  point  we  tpiote  from  tiie  remarks  of  Judge 
Hicks  tlie  following  statemtMit,  in  whi<'li  that  law  was  held  to  Ije 
uncon^ititutional. 

It  is  now  insisted  liy  appellees  that  tlie  ])rocei»dings  are  void,  and 
that  this  ordinance  cun  not  be  su>taine(i,  because  iKimgraph  lo  of 
cliaj)ter  *)  of  our  statuti's,  entitled  "Aliens."  was  n(»t  complied  with 
(liurdV  Kev.  Stat.,  ll«M,  p.  lU).  That  juiragrapli  provich's  that  "it 
shall  1m»  unlawful  for  any  *  *  *  oHifcr  *  '^'  *  acting  for 
*  *  *  any  <*ity,  *  *  *  or  any  contractor,  or  suljcontractor, 
under  any  or  either  of  said  numicipalities,  to  emj)loy  any  person  or 
per>ons  other  than  native  \\ovn  or  naturalized  citizens,  or  those  who 
nave  in  <rood  faith  declared  their  intentions  to  l>econie  citizens  of  the 
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United  States,  when  such  employees  are  to  be  paid,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  directly  or  indirectly,  out  of  any  funds  raised  b)r  taxation." 
Paragraph  11  of  the  same  statute  requires  anyone  employing  labor  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  public  funds  to  make  a  list  of  the  persons  so 
employed,  showing  that  they  meet  the  requirements  of  the  foregoing 
parBCTaph,  and  paragraph  12  fixes  a  penalty  for  a  violation  of  para- 
ffrapn  11.  Appellees  took  evidence  showing  that  this  statute  was  not 
complied  with,  and  insist  that,  as  these  public  funds  go  to  the  con- 
tractor who  violated  that  law,  the  ordinance  (*an  not  be  sustained.  A 
similar  law  was  enacted  by  ordinance  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  we 
have  repeatedly  held  that  such  law  is  invalid^  as  it  is  in  contmvention 
of  the  constitution  and  the  right  of  individuals  to  conti*ac(.  The 
statute  in  question  is  void  upon  the  same  grounds,  and  neither  the 
city  nor  the  contmctor  was  under  any  obligation  to  observe  it. 


Railroad  Companies— Liability  for  Injury  of  Employees  or 
Another  Road;— Joint  Use  of  Tracks — Keck  v.  Philadelphia  ami 
Reading  Railway  Company^  Sttpreme  Court  of  PcmisyhHinia^  56 
Atlantic  Reportet',  jmge  ^7. — This  was  an  action  by  Eliza  A.  Keck 
against  the  Pniladelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  to  recover 
damages  for  the  death  of  her  husband,  who  was  an  employee  of  the 
Central  Railroad  Company  of  New  Jersey  in  the  cajwicity  of  a  loco- 
motive engineer.  By  permission  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad  Company,  the  Central  Railroad  drew  its  trains  over  the  tracks 
of  the  Reading  Company  at  the  point  where  the  accident  occurred, 
using  its  own  engine  and  crew.  There  were  panillel  tracks  at  the 
place  referred  to,  on  one  of  which  a  train  of  the  Reading  Comimny 
was  standing  still  and  another  in  motion,  the  two  tniins  l>eing  headed 
in  the  same  direction.  The  train  on  which  Keck  was  engineer  was  on 
the  adjacent  track,  and  just  as  he  reached  the  rear  of  the  stationary 
train  of  the  Reading  Company  the  moving  train  nui  into  the  stationary 
one,  throwing  the  cal)oose  upon  the  engine  of  the  Central  train  and 
killing  Keck.  The  question  turned  \x\)on  the  liability  of  the  Read- 
ing Company  for  injury  occurring  under  such  circumstances,  a  statute 
of  April  4,  18t)8  (Brightly's  Purdon's  Dig(»st,  p.  1()04),  which  provides 
that  any  person  who  sustains  injury  while  lawfully  engaged  or  employed 
on  or  about  the  roads,  works,  or  premises  of  a  railroad  company  of 
which  company  he  is  not  an  employee  shall  have  only  the  right  of 
action  that  an  emplo^'ee  would  have  had,  being  relied  upon  to  relieve 
the  railroad  company  from  liability.  The  court  of  common  pleas 
of  Philadelphia  County  had  awarded  damages  to  Mrs.  Keck,  which 
judgment  was  on  appi^al  affirmed.  Judge  Mitchell,  speaking  for  the 
court,  used  in  part  the  following  language: 

When  the  same  tracks  are  used  by  two  railroad  companies,  how  far 
does  the  operation  of  the  act  of  April  4,  1868  (P.  L.  68),  in  relief  of 
each  from  liability  to  the  employees  of  the  other,  depend  on  the  own- 
ership or  title  to  the  tracks?    Independently  ot  tiifi  ^\a.V»\)Xfc«>  ^smJcl  vi»\fiL- 
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puny  wiii^  liable  to  the  cuiplo3'ecs  of  the  other  for  negligence,  just  as 
to  any  other  .strangerts;  the  general  siniilaritj'  and  aim  of  the  duties 
not  being  nufficient  to  bring  them  within  the  rule  as  to  rinks  of  a  com- 
mon emplovment.  (Catawissa  R.  Co.  v.  Armstrong,  49  Pa.  186.) 
The  general  effect  of  the  act  was,  as  lias  l^een  said,  to  make  three 
classes  of  persons — employees,  quasi  employees  under  the  act,  and 
strangers.  It  was  held  in  Spisak  i\  B.  &  O.  R.  Co.,  152  Pa.  281,  25 
Atl.,  4117,  that  the  cases  under  the  act  fall  into  two  classes — first,  where 
the  i)lace  of  the  accident  'Ss  clearly  and  for  general  purposes  the 
'roads,  works,  depots  or  i)remLscs'  or  the  niili'oad  company*.  In  such 
cases  it  is  sufficient  if  the  person  injured  is  lawfully  ^engaged  or  em- 
ploy(»d  on  or  about'  them,  and  is  not  a  passenger.  *  *  *  The  other 
class  is  where  the  accident  occui-s  in  a  place  which  is  not  exclusively 
and  for  gcncnil  purposes,  but  only  within  a  limited  and  statutory 
sense,  the  i)r(»miscs  of  the  railroad  company.  In  this  class  the  nature 
of  the  einploynient  at  which  the  party  injured  was  engaged  at  the  time 
becomes  material.  If  it  is  business  c'onnected  with  the  raih^oad,  in  the 
sense  that  it  iis  ordinarily  the  duty  of  railroad  emploj'ees,  then,  while 
the  i)arty  is  engaged  at  it,  the  statute  treats  him  as  a  quasi  employee, 
and  puts  his  rights  on  the  same  Imsis.  If,  however,  tne  work  ims  no 
relation  to  railroad  work,  as  such,  and  is  connected  with  the  railroad 
only  by  irrelevant  and  innnatcrial  circumst^incesof  locality,  the  caseis 
not  within  the  statute  at  all.*'  This  distinction  has  been  constantly 
adhered  to  since,  and,  under  it,  when  an  accident  occurs  upon  a  track 
used  by  different  roads,  the  question  at  once  arises,  whose  track  is  it 
to  be  considered,  for  the  purposes  of  the  act  of  1868 if 

I'he  eas(\s  establish  that  the  nature  and  extcMit  of  the  ownership  of 
tin*  tracks  is  not  a  controlling  factor.     [Cases  cited.] 

The  rules  to  bo  deduced  from  the  cases,  as  substantially  determined 
in  Kelly  r.  Traction  Co.,  are:  First.  Where  the  same  track  is  used 
by  two  railroad  comi>anies  it  must  be  considered,  for  the  application 
of  the  act  of  ISfJS,  as  the  proiM'rty  of  each  while  using  it.  (Secondly. 
AVh(?ther  the  use  be  by  virtue  of  joint  or  s<'venil  ownei-ship,  charter 
right,  lease,  license,  or  tnillic  agreement,  is  hnmaterial.  Thirdlj'. 
To  bring  the  <-ase  within  the  second  class,  distinguished  in  SpLsak 
/'.  H.  Si  ().  R.  Co.,  ir>!i  Pa.  'J81,  25  Atl.,  4?»7,  namely,  those  where 
the  enqiloyment  is  ordinarily  the  duty  of  niilroad  employees,  the 
plaint itf  nuist  not  only  be  engaged  in  such  work,  but  also  bo  so 
engaged  for  or  upon  the  proi)erty  of  the  railroiul  by  whose  negligence 
Ik' is  injured.  "^Ihus  in  tiie  present  case  the  plaintiff's  husband  was 
<'ng:ige(l  in  railroad  work  as  a  locomotive  engineer,  but  not  for  the 
deft»ndant,  nor  uiwn  premises  which  were  to  be  treated  as  defendant's 
at  that  tim(».  lie  was  then'fon*  not  witliin  the  act.  Fourthl}'.  In 
such  ca>es  the  emi)loyees  of  each  road  accept  the  risks  of  their  employ- 
ment in  regard  to  their  own  road,  but  not  those  incident  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  other  road,  unless  at  the  time  engaged  in  some  work  for 
the  other,  or  for  both  roads  jointly. 

The  distinctions  thus  made  were  not  directly  developed  )»y  Ihc  facts 
in  the  earlier  cases,  but,  ils already  shown,  the  language  of  the  opinions 
indirates  the  trend  of  thought  on  the  subject,  and  no  case  has  Ijecn 
decided  which  u|M>n  its  facts  is  out  of  haimony  with  the  iiiles  now 
laid  down. 

Judgment  affirmed. 
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DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

Emfloyers'  Liability — Emi»loyee  Attempting  Rescue  -/V^/«- 
hurg,  Cincinnati^  Chicago  and  St,  Louis  Railway  Cainpany  v.  Lynch^ 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio^  68  Northeastern  Reporter^  page  703. — This 
was  an  actioQ  by  one  Lynch  against  tho  above-named  railway  company 
for  injury  received  while  in  its  employment  as  watchman  at  one  of  its 
crossings  in  the  village  of  Dcnnison.  L3'^nch  wa«,  at  the  thne  of  the 
accident  causing  the  injury,  engaged  in  looking  after  the  safety  of  a 
number  of  school  children  who  were  crossing  the  ti*acks,  which  were 
at  that  street  ten  in  number,  when,  without  warning,  a  caboose  was 
tricked  over  the  crossing  on  a  track  upon  which  a  woman  was  stand- 
ing, who  was,  as  he  believed,  in  danger  of  being  run  down  by  the 
caboose.  She  failed  to  observe  his  signal  given  by  the  use  of  the  flag, 
and  he  then  hastened  to  her  rescue,  pushing  her  from  the  track,  in  doing 
which  he  himself  received  serious  injury.  The  calx)ose  was  moving  at 
the  rate  of  about  8  miles  an  hour,  without  anv  one  on  its  forward  end 
to  give  warning  of  its  approach.  Lynch  sued  in  the  circuit  <'ourt  of 
Tuscarawas  County,  alleging  that  the  company  was  negligent  in  the 
manner  of  backing  its  c^aboose  and  in  other  respects,  such  negligence 
l>cing  alleged  as  the  cause  of  his  injury.  The  comimny  denied  that  it 
was  negligent,  and  pleaded  that  if  Lynch  was  injurcd  it  was  the  result 
of  his  own  carelessness.  The  circuit  court  gave  I^yncli  judgment  for 
damages,  which,  on  appeal,  was  affirmed  by  the  supreme  court.  The 
finding  of  the  court  is  embodied  in  its  syllabus  in  this  case,  which  is 
an  follows: 

1.  In  an  action  to  recover  on  account  of  injuries  sustained  in  an 
effort  to  save  human  life,  the  conditions  ui)on  which  there  may  l)e  a 
recovery  are  'Hhat  the  person  whose  rescue  is  attempted  nmst  ])e  in  a 
position  of  peril  from  the  negligence  of  the  defendant,  and  the  rescue 
must  not  l)e  attempted  under  such  circumstances  or  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  constitute  recltlessness."  Those  conditions  appearing,  a  recover}^ 
will  not  be  prevented  ))v  the  fact  that  negligence  oi  the  person  whose 
rescue  is  attempted  contributed  to  his  peril,  nor  by  the  fact  that  the 
plaintiff  is  an  employee  of  the  defendant. 


Injunction — Associations— Rk jut  to  Employment. — Atkins  it  ai. 
7\  W.  tfe  ^4.  J^letc/wr  (^ompauy  ct  <//.,  Court  of  Chanceiy  of  New 
Jersey^  55  Atlantic  Repf^rtrr^  J^f^ge  107^. — In  this  suit  Benjamin  Atkins 
and  others,  meml)ers  of  the  International  Association  of  Macrhinists, 
pniyed  for  a  preliminary  injunction  against  the  W.  &  A.  Fletcher 
Company  and  their  associates,  members  of  the  New  York  Metal 
Trades  Association.  On  hearing  Iwfore  Vice  Chancellor  Stevenson 
this  injunction  was  denied.  The  conditions  in  the  case  and  the  law 
controlling  are  set  forth  in  the  remarks  of  Vice  Chaueellot  SV^n^xsl- 
son,  from  which  tho  following  is  quoted; 
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The  complainants,  40  in  numlx^r,  arc  machinists  recently  employed 
by  the  derendant  corporation  W.  &  A.  Fletcher  Company,  but  now 
on  a  strike.  The  complainants,  ^^  with  certain  other  machmists,  have 
fonned  a  voluntary  association  for  the  purpose  of  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  machinists  in  geneml  and  the  members  of  such  association 
in  particular,"  which  voluntaiy  association  is  known  as  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists.  The  bill  sets  forth  that  t^e  defendant 
the  W.  c&  A.  Fletcher  Company,  and  some  30  or  40  individuals,  partners 
and  corponitions,  who  are  named,  '^have  formed  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion known  as  the  New  York  Metal  Tirades  Association,"  which  is 
organized  for  the  puri)ose  of  dealing  with  lalx)r  difficulties  affecting 
the  metal  ti-ades  in  New  York  Harlior.  It  further  appears  from  the 
bill  and  accompanying  affidavits  that,  'Mn  order  to  carry  out  the 
design  "  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  the  complainants 
^'have  endeavored  to  obtain  as  many  machinists  as  possible  to  join 
thorn,"  and  have  maintained  a  system  of  quiet,  peaceable  picketing 
in  the  streets  near  the  machine  shops  of  the  W.  &  A.  Fletcner  Com- 

Sany.  All  unlawful  practices  in  connection  with  this  picketing  are 
(Miicd,  and  the  bill  sets  forth  in  detail  various  rejtsons  why,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  objects  of  the  complainants  in  their  voluntary 
association,  the  maintenance  of  pickets  is  lawful  and  proper,  if  not 
necessary.  The  grievance  of  winch  the  complainants  complain  is  that 
the  defendants,  acting  in  conilunation,  are  interfering  by  intimidation, 
threats,  violence,  arn^sts,  and  otber  unlawful  practices  with  the  pickets 
of  the  complainants. 

The  complainants  do  not  stand  before  the  court  as  employees  or 
pei"sons  seeking  employment,  whosi^  natural  exix^ctntion  of  obtaining 
work  in  ma(*hine  shops  is  defeated  because  the  defendants,  by  intimi- 
dation and  molestation  practiced  uiK)n  the  proprietors  of  the  machine 
shops,  constanth'  thwart  them  in  their  effort  to  get  employment.  In 
brief,  the  complainants  stand  lx»fore  the  irourt  as  employers,  and  not 
as  employees. 

It  is  true  that  the  bill  alleges  that  the  'Mneni])ers  of  the  New  York 
Metal  Trades  Ass<M*iation  have  (»nt(»red  into  a  conspinicv  to  force  and 
comi)el  the  complainants  to  work  for  tlu^  W.  &  A,  Fletchc»r  Company 
uiK)n  such  terms  jis  the  W.  &  A.  Fletcher  ComiMiny  ma}*  demand,  and 
have  conspired  together  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  complain- 
ants from  earning  a  living  at  their  tnide  as  machinists,  and  that  they 
are  carrying  out  an<l  elTectuating  the  said  conspinu'y,  and  that  they 
have  discharged  sudi  of  the  complainants  as  have  received  employ- 
ment from  any  of  the  mem))crs  of  such  jisscwiation  as  soon  as  they 
ascertained  that  the  complainants  were  former  employees  of  the 
Flett'her  shops,  and  the  only  reason  assigned  was  that  the  complainants 
are  fonuer  employees  at  Fletcher's,  on  strike*."  This  allegation  of  the 
bill  seems  to  be  based  uj^on  the  erroneous  idea  that  employers  have  not 
the  right  to  c'ombine  freely  to  refuse  employment  to  any  kind  or  class 
of  workmen  prec'isely  as  employees  have  a  right  to  <'onibine  freely  to 
refuse  to  be  empIoy(»d  by  any  (employer  who  sees  lit  to  employ  work- 
men of  whom  they  disapprove,  or  sees  lit  in  any  resjxvt  to  conduct 
his  business  contniry  to  their  views.  But,  apart  from  this  (Considera- 
tion, the  bill  is  not  tiled  bv  the  particular  machinists  who  thus  have 
iN'en  discharged  to  restmrn  defendants,  acting  in  combination,  from 
unlawful  <*onduct  which  has  secured  their  disc*harge,  and  now  stands 
'» t/jc  nsij'  of  their  l)cing  employed  by  persons  who,  if  left  fi*ee,  would 
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be  willing  to  give  them  work.  The  discliarge  of  some  of  the  com- 
plainants, whether  procured  lawfully  or  unlawfully,  is  not  to  be 
regarded,  under  the  allegations  of  this  bill,  as  a  grievance  of  the 
particular  workmen  who  Imve  been  so  discharged.  It  must  be  re^rded 
solely  as  a  grievance  on  the  part  of  the  46  complainants,  as  constituting 
the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  and  in  their  capacity  as 
employers  of  labor,  if  such  discharge  can  constitute  a  grievance  of  said 
association. 

It  also  appears  from  the  bill  and  affidavits  that  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  have  employed  some  of  the  complainants  at 
a  daily  wi^e  to  do  certain  services  which  evidently  may  l>e  all  deemed 
embraced  m  the  word  ''picketing,"  and  that  ''many  of  the  complain- 
ants have  been  so  employed  during  said  strike,  and  that  they  or  most 
of  them  have  been  compelled  to  give  up  such  employment  by  reason 
of  the  annoyance,  insults,  violence,  force,  intimidation,  threats,  unlaw- 
ful arrests,  and  malicious  prosecutions  to  which  they  were  subjected 
b^  the  Fletcher  Company  and  the  New  York  Metiil  Trades  Associa- 
tion and  their  employees,"  etc.  Hero  again  we  have  a  charge  of 
unlawful  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  defendants  which  has  caused  some 
of  the  complainants  to  be  deprived  of  what  is  claimed  to  l)e  a  lawful 
employment,  by  which  they  may  be  said  to  bo  earning  their  living  at  a 
daily  wage.  But  this  bill  is  not  tiled  by  the  complainants  as  pickets, 
as  persons  employed  in  a  cert^iin  business  whose  opjwrtunities  for 
employment  are  cut  off  by  the  alleged  unlawful  conspinicy  of  the 
defendants.  The  interference  with  the  work  of  the  pickets  must  be 
regarded  in  this  case  as  an  alleged  grievance  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists. 

This  bill  presents  the  complaint  of  this  voluntarj'  association,  as  a 
|)artnership,  engaged  in  the  accomplishm(»nt  of  certain  objects,  many 
of  which  are  benevolent.  Any  mtimidation  or  other  interference 
with  the  pickets  employed  by  t)io  association  may  be  regarded  as  a 
passible  grievance  of  the  association,  but  can  not  1m»  rogjirded  in  this 
suit  as  a  grievance  of  the  pickets  themselves.  It  will  Im?  time  enough 
to  consider  any  such  grievance  of  the  pickets  when  the  pickets  tile 
their  bill  or  bills  for  relief. 

No  question  has  Ix^en  niised  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  40  machinists 
to  tile  this  bill  on  Iwhalf  of  the  entire  voluntary  association  known  as 
the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  although  the  argument  on 
lK>th  sides  assumed  that  this  international  assoc^iation  embraces  large 
numbers  of  machinists  throughout  various  States  of  the  Union.  Con- 
fusion no  doubt  has  resulted  in  the  argument  of  this  motion  from  the 
fact  that  46  of  a  large  numln'r  of  partners  or  voluntary  associates  file 
a  bill  apparently  for  the  protection  of  the  right  of  the  (»ntire  jMirtner- 
shin  or  association  to  employ  lal)or  and  to  c»njoy  a  free  lal)or  market, 
wliile  the  same  bill  sets  uj)  what  might  be  (le<'nu»d  as  s<'|Minite  causes 
of  action  in  equity  on  the  part  of  different  sets  of  these  40  complainants 
s<»eking  employment  in  truMr  tnide  its  machinists,  or  seeking  employ- 
ment in  the  business  of  picketing  for  a  (hiily  wage.  All  the  allegations 
of  this  bill,  although  tliey  may  contain  a  large  num})er  of  sejMinitc 
clauses  of  action  in  e((uity  on  behalf  of  employees  of  one  kind  or 
another,  whose  right  to  make  a  living  has  l)e<Mi  interfen»d  with,  must 
l)e  considered  solely  with  reference  to  the  «ipacity  in  whic'h  the  4t> 
complainants  stand  In^fore  the  court,  and  the  compkiint  which  they 
make  in  such  i»pac*ity.     As  I  liavt*  ssiid,  the  eou\ipV\u\\\uvXi<s\x\\\'\\>K'\w^ 
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the  court  as  einploj'crs  of  labor,  and  their  grievance  is  that  the  defend- 
ants, acting  in  combination,  are  unlawfully  iuterferin*^  with  the  riirht 
of  the  coniplainant.s  as  8uch  employers  of  labor  to  have  labor  flow 
froelv  to  them.  (Jersey  City  Printing  Co.  v.  Cassidy,  63  N.  J.  Eq. 
751),  63  Atl.  230.)  [See  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  45, 
p.  883.  J 

The  m(»re  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  complainants^  case — the 
only  C41SC,  as  tliis  bill  is  framed,  which  1  think  the  court  can  now  take 
cognizance  of — indiciitos  the  fatal  objection  to  granting  in  such  case 
the  remedy  of  injunction. 

The  mere  fact  that  defendants,  in  combination,  by  molestation  and 
intimidation,  oi'  by  criminal  violence,  interfere  with  the  free  flow 
of  labor  to  an  employer,  does  not  necessaril}'^  give  such  employer 
the  right  to  come  into  a  court  of  equity  and  procure  an  injunction  for 
his  protection.  The  employer,  complainant,  nmst  show  not  only  that 
the  roiuluct  of  the  defendants  in  combination  unlawfully  obHtructs 
him,  the  complainant,  in  enjoying  his  natuml  expectancy  in  respect 
of  the  hL])or  market,  but  that  the  natunil  and  proximate  result  of  the 
luilawful  conduct  com])lained  of  will  be  to  inflict  upon  him,  the 
<»nipl<)yer,  substantial  money  damages,  for  which  the  remedy  at  law 
is  inadequate. 

The  right  of  partners  or  voluntary'  associates  who  are  engaged  in 
supi^)rting  a  strike  to  freedom  in  the  labor  market,  so  that  they  can 
readily  employ  pickets  and  other  agents  in  carrying  on  their  side  of  the 
industrial  war.  has  certainly  never  l)een  recogiiizc^d  by  a  court  of  equity 
as  a  pro[H»r  subject  of  protection  by  means  of  an  injunction.  No  suc^n 
right  on  the  otiier  hand  has  })een  recogniz(^d  and  protected  for  the 
beiiclit  of  persons  engaged  in  resisting  a  strike.  If  the  New  York 
Metal  Tractcs  Association,  with  its  large  and  j)owerful  combination  of 
employing  partixM's,  <*<)riK>rations^  and  individuals,  should  tile  a  bill 
ag:iinst  the  ('()m])lainaiits  to  secure  an  injunction,  protecting  them,  the 
Metal  Tnidcs  Association,  in  employing  detectives,  agents,  and  pickets 
to  iKsist  tlie  \V.  cVc  A.  Fletcher  Company  in  this  contest  with  its 
em])loy<*es  on  strike,  it  seems  to  me  the  cast^  would  present  the  name 
fatal  di'fcrt  which  is  exhibited  in  this  present  case.  What  a  court  of 
(Mjuity  will  protect  hy  an  injimction  in  a  proiM»r  case  are  the  rights  of 
tht»  two  i)arties  dire<'tly  interested  in  this  conflict,  W.  &  A.  Fletcher 
Co!n|)aiiy  and  tln»ir  enqWoyees  -  the  right  of  the  one  to  employ  and  the 
right  of  the  other  to  Im  employed:  the  right  of  both  to  have  a  free 
labor  market  \i\}(m  which  the  op[M)rtunity  to  make  money  and  make  a 
living  depends.     *     *     * 

I  do  not  want  either  ])jirty  to  this  case  to  understand  that  I  have 
unilert:ik(Mi  to  lay  down  with  accuracy  the  entire  strike  law  applic4ible 
to  this  nn'sent  cast*  or  suggest(»d  by  it.  Th<»  primary  rights  which  are 
violal(»d  bv  strikes  and  b<)v<*otts,  an<l  tin*  rem(*(iial  rights  which  thereby 
ari>e.  ure  far  from  a  condition  of  complete  developnu^nt  or  aircuuilte 
d<'linition.  The  I:iw  of  this  whole  subje<-t  is  to  a  large  extent  unsettled, 
an<l  involved  in  dispute  and  ditrerenc<*  of  opinion  among  judges  and 
t<'\t -writers.  In  this  <*ondition  of  the  law  it  is  ci^rtainly  .safe  to  hold 
that  in  a  novel  case  like  this  a  i)ri'liminary  injunction,  at  least,  ought 
not  to  Im'  issu(*d,  wheiv  the  complainants  do  not  show  any  substantial 
|NM'uniary  damage,  and  it  appears  that  the  defendants,  or  some  of  them, 
are  amply  resininsible  for  any  money  damages  which  may  be  I'ecovered 

niiiist  them  in  an  action  at  law. 
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IxjUNcnox — PiCKBTiN'G —  IF.  tl'  A.  fl<'tcher  Company  v.  /nttTna- 
tumal  Assoination  of  MachinUUet  al.^  Court  of  ChanctTy  of  Xe^r  Jer- 
«tfy,  55  Atlantic  Reporter^  page  1077. — In  this  case  the  W.  &  A. 
Fletcher  Company  prayed  for  an  injunction  against  the  International 
Association  of  Maehinisti«  and  others  to  restrain  picketing  by  strikers. 
Restraining  orders  had  l>een  previously  issued  as  against  certain 
employees  who  had  left  the  service  of  the  comphiinants,  and  the 
prayer  to  make  the  injunction  extend  to  all  picketing  was  denied. 
The  conclusion  of  the  court  and  the  reasons  therefor  appear  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  remarks  of  Vice  Chancellor  Stevenson, 
speaking  for  the  court: 

In  the  injunction  suit  brought  by  the  Fletcher  Machine  Company 
against  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  and  others  the 
conclusion  which  I  have  reached  is  that  the  complainant  is  not  entitled 
to  any  further  preliminary  restraint  than  that  wliich  is  now  embodied 
in  the  restraining  orders.  The  motion  was  ar^ed  on  both  sides, 
practically  with  the  admission  that  there  was  nothing  objectionable  in 
the  restraining  orders  as  they  now  stand;  that  those  orders  were 
proper,  and  should  remain  binding  upon  such  of  the  defendants  as 
stand  fairly  charged  under  oath  with  conduct  which  brings  them 
within  their  reach. 

The  counsel  for  complainant  practical! v  confined  his  argument  to 
the  proposition  that  a  preliminary  injunction  should  go  in  the  case  to 
restrain  picketing,  without  reference  to  the  object  of  the  picketing  or 
its  effect.  If  this  view  is  correct,  it  follows  that  workmen  maintain- 
ing a  strike  have  no  right  to  stjition  pickets  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  them  such  information  in  regard  to  their  late  employers'  o|XM"a- 
lions  as  mav  l>e  discovered  by  ordinary  observation.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  claim  is  not  well  founded;  that  it  is  contniiy  to  the  great 
weight  of  reason  as  well  as  authority. 

Picketing  ma}'  l)e  lawful;  picketing  may  Iw  unlawful.  Whether 
picketing  is  lawful  or  unlawful  depends  wholly  upon  the  jmrj^ose  with 
which  it  is  <'arried  on,  or  perhaps,  it  would  bo  more  accu nit e  to  sjiy,the 
effect  which  is  produced  by  it.  If  the  jnirpose  and  effect  are  to 
intimidate,  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  workmen  in  seeking 
employment,  to  interfere  with  what  in  another  case  i  (*alled  the 
emploj'er's  right  to  have  labor  How  freely  to  him,  so  that  a  reasonably 
courageous  pt^rson  would  be  restniined  from  offering  his  lal)or  to  such 
employer,  then  picketing  is  unlawful,  and,  where  the  other  necessary 
conditions  for  the  interference  of  a  court  of  equity  exist,  will  l>e  pro- 
hibited by  an  injunction. 

If,  however,  the  picketing  is  carried  on  for  the  mere  purjxisc  of 
obtaining  information,  or  for  the  puriK)se  of  conveying  information 
to  persons  seeking  or  willing  to  receive  the  same,  or  even,  in  some 
cases,  for  the  puri)ose  of  bringing  orderjy  and  pea<'eable  ix»rsuasions 
to  bear  \x\)ox\  tne  minds  of  men  \\\\o  desire  to  listen  to  the  saiiu*,  the 
object  of  such  persuasions  not  including  in  any  way  the  disruption  of 
an  existing  contract  for  labor,  then  there  may  l>e  no  unlawful  element 
in  the  picketing,  and  carrying  it  on  may  found  no  action  at  law,  and 
certainly  may  not  call  for  any  interferenw  on  the  \mvi  of  a  <^ourt  of 
equity. 
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Tho  insistment  of  counsel  for  the  complainants  would  seem  to  inclade 
the  proposition  that  workmen  on  strike  can  not  maintain  pickets 
(although  merely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  such  information  bs  can 
be  procured  by  the  ase  of  the  eyes  and  ears)  without  violating  the 
employer's  rignt  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  free  labor  market,  and  thereby 
causing  him  substantia)  and  irrepanible  damage.  This  proposition 
seems  to  me  to  be  utterlj'  untenable.  The  restraining  oraers,  tliere- 
fore,  will  stand  in  their  present  form  as  against  those  defendants,  as  I 
stated,  as  are  charged  under  oath  with  such  conduct  as  brings  them 
wittiin  their  oj>e ration. 


Labor  Oroanizatioxs— ()ontemi*t  of  Court — Liabilitv  of 
l^Niox — Chnmfo  TypothetA*  et  aL  v.  Franklin  Union  No.  ^  et  ah; 
]\'4>ple  r.  Franklin  Union  No.  >f,  Superior  Court  of  Cook  County^ 
Lt'fjal  New«  {r*f7\iit'd  rrjx^rt), — In  this  case  Franklin  Union  No.  4,  an 
inc()rtK)rated  union  of  employees,  was  before  the  court  to  show  why 
it  should  not  be  held  as  for  contempt  for  the  violation  of  an  injunction 
issued  ()ctol)er  10,  1008.  The  bill  charged  that  the  union  and  its 
ukmuIkm's  and  oUioers  had  conspired  and  confederated  with  each  other, 
and  with  divers  other  unknown  persons,  unlawfully  to  obstruct  and 
inU»rfere  with  the  business  of  the  Typotheta^  a  voluntary  association 
of  (Muployers  engaged  in  the  business  of  printing  and  publishing,  and 
prayed  for  an  injunction  restraining  the  union  and  its  oflScers  and 
menil>ers  ''from  in  any  maimer  interfering  with,  hindering,  obstruct- 
ing, or  stopping  any  of  the  ])usiness  of  the  complainants,  or  their 
agents  or  employees,  in  the  opemtion  of  tlnMr  business,"  by  trespass, 
threats,  intimidation,  violence,  or  unlawful  persuasion.  The  injunc- 
tion was  gnint(»d  as  of  the  date  given,  U)  the  effect  above  stated;  it 
also  forbade  "picketing,  iratrolling  or  guarding  the  streets,  avenues, 
gjitcs  and  approaches,  and  places  of  busiM(»ss  of  complainants  for  the 
puiiM)se  of  intimidating,  threat.(»ning  and  coercing,  or  unlawfully  per- 
suading any  of  the  complainants'  employees,  or  of  preventing  pi^rsons 
seeking  <»mplovment  with  them  from  going  to  and  from  their  daily 
work  at  the  places  of  business  of  complainants,^'  etc. 

An  agrei»nieiit  as  tt)  wages  had  b(»cn  made  by  the  Typothet»  and  the 
Kraiiklin  rni(»n  No.  4  on  April  1,  MM)!,  t(»  continue  until  December  31 
of  that  year,  but  was  contimied  l)y  ta<'it  <'<»nscnt  until  abrogateil  Sep- 
t<Miiber  !iT,  IIMK'),  by  the  a<*tion  of  the  union  declaring  it  **  null  and 
void."  and  a  striki*  was  agre<»d  upon. 

Further  facts  and  the  (*on<'lusions  of  the  court  appear  in  the  follow- 
ing (*xtnicts  from  tlu'.  remarks  of  Judge  Iloldoin,  who  delivered  the 
opinion: 

The  n»cord  of  Fmnklin  Union  No.  4  shows  that  the  strike  benefit 
was  to  be  limited  to  $/>  per  week  for  single  men,  and  %!  i)er  week  for 
marricil  men,  and  further  provided  that,  ''the  levy  of  a  special  aMseas- 
nicnt  of  'i(^:l  a  week,  the  same  to  continiK'  during  tiie  entire  strike,  until 
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suspended  by  act  of  the  union,  and  to  be  levied  on  the  entire  member- 
8hip  who  are  employed;  those  on  a  strike  to  be  excused  during  the 
term  they  are  on  strike^  but  the  assessment  to  be  enforced  as  soon  as 
they  secure  work." 

^^That  suitable  headquarters  be  enraged  on  the  south  and  west 
sides  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  the  business  of  the  union  in  regard 
to. the  strike." 

The  record  shows  further  that,  ''the  president  on  motion  then 
appointed  the  following  committees:  Strike  committee  *  *  *  con- 
ference committee  *  *  *  and- visiting  committee  *  *  ♦  also 
that  President  Woemer  appointed  Gorf ,  McCabe,  Gondeck,  I^oettger, 
Mansfield  and  Kavanagh,  assistant  sergeant-at-amis. 

The  record  in  this  case  shows  that  a  number  of  the  members  of 
Franklin  Union  No.  4  have  been  sentenced  to  fines  and  imprisonment 
for  violations  of  the  injunctional  order  in  picketing  and  patrolling,  in 
intimidating  and  in  assaulting  those  working  for,  and  others  seeking 
employment  with,  complainants,  members  or  the  typothetee,  and  that 
assaults  of  employees  have  continued  with  little  cessation  in  and  about 
the  plants  of  complainants  and  the  homes  of  their  employees;  that  mem- 
bers of  the  union  have  intercepted  employees  and  mtimidated  and 
induced  them  to  quit  their  employment;  that  headquarters  were  estab- 
lished at  14  Custom  House  Place,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  places  of  busi- 
ness of  complainants,  and  that  to  tliat  place  members  of  Franklin 
Union  No.  4  acting  as  pickets  have  taken  employees  of  complainants 
who  have  been  promised  the  payment  of  $5  per  week  on  condition 
that  they  quit  their  employment.  It  has  further  been  proven  that 
strike  benefits,  so-called,  have  been  paid  at  this  strike  headquarters 
established  pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  Franklin  Union  No.  4  at 
its  special  meeting  of  September  27,  1903.  It  is  in  evidenc^e  that 
Woerner,  the  president,  and  Shea,  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
union,  have  l)een  present  in  court  on  most  of  the  occasions  when  its 
members  have  been  on  trial  for  a  violation  of  the  injunction  in  picket- 
ing, assaulting  employees,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  sevenil  times  when  the 
sentence  of  tne  court  has  been  pronounced  upon  the  [)orsons  adjudged 
guilty  of  violating  the  injunction.  It  also  appears  that  Shea,  iis  treas- 
urer, paid  strike  benefits,  so-called,  to  the  mein])ers  who  formerlv 
worked  for  complainants  and  who  left  their  employ  in  accordance  with 
the  ai*tionof  the  union  at  its  meeting  on  September  27  last;  that  there 
was  no  discrimination  made  agiiinst  those  members  picketing  and 
patrolling;  they  were  paid  strike  benefits  the  same  as  noncouilMitants. 
It  Js  in  evidence  that  Kavanagh,  the  sergeant-at  arms,  has  been  on  the 

f ticket  line  and  assaulted  emjJoyees.  Fninklin  Union  No.  4,  as  appears 
rom  the  statements  of  its  counsel,  is  composed  of  alK>ut  1,8(M)  persons, 
and  not  more  than  2<X>  of  them  are  involved  in  the  dispute  existing 
]H»tween  the  union  and  the  membei-s  of  the  Chicago  Tj-pothetie.  It 
also  appears  that  picketing  an<l  patrolling  al)out  the  places  of  business 
of  complainants  were  continuous  from  Octol>er  5  until  November  21, 
the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition  against  respondent  for  the  rule  to 
show  cause  herein. 

From  the  affidavits  in  evidence  in  this  case  it  appears  that  more  than 
50  people  have  l)een,  since  the  inception  of  the  aifiiculties  set  forth  in 
the  bilK  assaulted,  intimidated,  called  opprobrious  epithets  and  tlireat- 
ened  with  harm,  simply  because  thev  worked  in  a  place  vacated  vol- 
untarily ]>y  members  of  Franklin  (''nion  No.  4,  aU  ot  \>\\^  1^^\!^^gi^ 
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aggressors,  with  tho  exception  of  John  Miicher,  being  members  of  the 
iinion^  and  John  Muchor,  condemned  twice  for  ansault  and  unlawful 
picketing  in  coini)any  with  members  of  the  union,  in  violation  of  the 


and  assaulted  and  kicked  by  other  strikei-s;  Bertha  Kester  was  visited 
several  limes  by  John  Hagberg,  a  member  of  the  visitinjg  committee 
of  the  union,  also  Etta  (ioeUnick,  visited  by  the  same  John  Hagberg, 
Sophia  Baumol  also  visited  by  said  John  Hag])erg,  all  given  the  union 
C4inl  and  olfored  money  to  quit  their  employment,  and  also  threatened 
with  harii),  and  in  the  ciise  of  Sophia  mumel  told  that  her  picture 
would  ]>e  i)ostod  in  the  neiglilx)rhood  where  she  resided  as  a  "scab." 

The  primary  question  for  solution  is,  is  Franklin  Union  No.  4  under 
these  evidential  facts  so  connected  with  the  violations  by  its  members 
of  the  injunction  as  to  make  it  a  party  to  such  violations  and  liable  as 
for  a  contempt? 

The  bill  charges  a  conspiracy  to  do  unlawful  acts  against  the  com- 

Elainants  in  im[X3ding  them  in  the  free  and  lawful  conduct  of  their 
usiness  and  affairs.  The  crucial  test  tlierefore  is,  does  the  evidence 
connect  the  union  with  this  conspimcy,  and,  with  either  knowledge  of, 
or  ac(|uiescence  in,  one  or  more  of  the  acts  proven  and  adjudged,  to 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  iiijunctional  order? 

Tin*  fountain  source  of  the  diiiiculties  between  the  members  of  the 
Chicago  Tyjx>thetie  and  Fninklin  Tnion  No.  4  sprang  from  the  actions 
of  the  union  at  its  sjXM'ial  meeting  of  Si*pteml)er  27  last.  Many  of  the 
ac»ts  there  tnmspirmg  were  in  th<»mselves  lawful.  Tho  I'efusal  fur- 
ther to  abid<»  by  the  agreement  then  in  existence  was  a  privil^e 
ac^»oi-ded  to  the  union  by  law,  notwithstanding  the  reiL'ions  assigned  for 
the  action  of  the  union  may  have  been  unwarnuited  or  Imsed  upon 
falsi*  preniis(»s.  The  ap])ointment  of  assistant  sergeant-at-anns,  a  strike 
conunittee,  a  conference  committ(»e,  and  a  visiting  connnittee,  the  levv- 
ing  of  a  special  assessment  on  em])loyed  members  of  §iJ  a  week,  tfce 
orclering  of  the  payment  of  Sff)  and  ^7  per  week  to  single  and  married 
men  respectively  its  strike  InMierits,  and  providing  strike  headquarters 
on  the  south  and  west  sides  of  Chicago,  in  the  light  of  Hub«$cquent 
events,  were  evidently  made  in  anticipation  of  the  strike  which  after- 
wards o<*curred,  and  of  its  maintenance  by  the  union  by  unlawful 
nn»thods.  While  the  union  dis<*laims  all  knowledge  of  picketing,  inter- 
ference, thn»ats,  assaults  or  other  overt  acts  of  violence  by  its  mem- 
bers or  oiKrers,  yet  from  the  foregoing  it  abuiulantlv  app<»ars  that 
they  ureimred  for  a  possible  condition  which  immediately  materialized 
in  industrial  warfare  on  the  ]Kirt  of  the  union  and  its  mcml)ers  against 
the  employees  of  complainants;  and  after  the  inauguration  of  this 
hostile  attitude  welind  Assistant  Sergeant-at-Arms  Kavanagh  engaged 
in  assiuilting  Drydon.  an  employee  of  complainants  Marsh  &  Grant, 
and  in  endeavoring  to  induee  oth<M's  by  threats  on  the  one  hand  and 
promis<'s  on  the  other  to(|uit  their  employment,  and  we  find  him  taking 
such  employ (»es  to  the  strike  h(»adnuarters  of  the  union  in  Custom 
House  JMace;  and  we  also  lind  John  IlagluM'g.  a  visiting  committeeman, 
int4Tfering  with  Hertha  Kester,  Sophia  Kaumel  and  Ktta  Goellnick, 
employees  of  Shay,  Smith  &  Co.,  by  promises  and  threats  and  intipai- 
dation,  and  afterwards  lN>ing  followed  on  the  street  by  a  so-called 
cvloivd  />irket  immed  Crutchtield,  calling  them  **scnl»H,*'  and  other 
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opprobrious  names.  Wo  find  further,  that  in  imrsuance  of  tlie  union's 
resolution  in  paragraph  nine,  the  members  of  the  visiting  connnittee 
received  $2.60  per  day  for  eat-ih  day's  time  lost,  and  we  find  all  iwiy- 
ments  in  connection  with  the  strike  l)eing  made  at  the  strike  hoaii- 
quartcrs  in  Custom  House  Place  by  Shea,  treasun»r  of  the  union,  from 
uio  funds  of  the  union. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  charge  in  the  bill  is  that  of  conspii*a<*v,  and 
that  the  acts  enjoined  wei'e  those  used  in  furthei'ance  of  such  con- 
spiracy, it  would  seem  from  the  cvidontiiil  facts  that  the  actions  of  the 
union  at  the  meeting  of  September  :^7,  in  the  establishment  of  the 
strike  headquarters  on  Oustom  House  Place,  the  assault  and  intimi- 
dation by  Assistant  Sergeant-at-Arms  Kavanagh,  and  by  visiting 
committeeman  Hagl>erg,  the  ptiyment  of  strike  benefits  at  the  strike 
headquarters  by  the  union  treasurer  with  the  union  money,  and  the 
fHctuist  no  discrimination  was  made  against  the  memliersof  the  union 
known  to  l>e  guilt}'^  of  acts  in  themselves  criminal,  establish  the  union 
as  a  coconspirator  with  its  offending  mom])er8,  party  and  privy  to  the 
violations  of  the  injunction  of  whicli  some  of  its  meml)ers  stand  con- 
victed, and  therefore  guilty  of  violation  of  the  injunction  and  amen-* 
able  to  discipline  for  such  violation  providing  it  can  l>e  so  disciplined 
under  the  law. 

The  liability  of  the  respondent  union  rests  upon  the  evidence  arising 
from  the  record  of  its  meeting  of  the  27th  of  Septemlx*r,  last,  the 
introduction  of  which  was  procured  by  the  service  of  a  suhixena  duces 
tecum  upon  Shea  as  secretary.  To  the  examination  of  Siiea  and  to 
the  inquiring  into,  examining  or  offering  in  evidence  of  the  union's 
records  counsel  for  the  union  objected.  The  objection,  however,  was 
general  and  therefore  unavailing. 

Conspiracy  once  established  each  conspirator  l)ecomes  resi)onsil)le 
for  the  means  used  ])v  any  conspinitor  in  accomplishing  the  pui*]X)se 
of  the  conspii'a<»v.  (i^tate  r.  McCahill,  80  N.  Y.  liep.  .558;  Lasher  ?\ 
Lite!!,  202  111.  551.) 

No  striking  meml)er  of  the  union  guilty  of  unlawful  acts  has  ])een 
informed  against  to  the  nnmicipal  authorities,  neither  has  his  strike 
l>cnetits  Ikhmi  withheld,  nor  has  any  one  of  them  Iwen  disciplined  in  the 
slightest  manner. 

That  a  coriX)ration  as  su<'h  may  l>e  dealt  with  for  the  violation  of  an 
in  junctional  order  as  for  a  contempt  of  court  is  sustained  ])v  abundant 
authorit  V,  and  is  not  seriously  disputed  by  counsel  for  the  resinindent. 
(Cases  cited.] 

It  api)earing  that  Franklin  Union  No.  4,  a  corporation,  is  liable  to  a 
fine  for  violation  of  the  injunction  in  this  case,  it  ))ut  i*cmains  for 
determination  as  to  what  the  amount  of  that  tine  shall  )>e.  Punish- 
ment is  meted  out  in  a<^cordan<'e  with  the  gnivitv  of  the  offense  com- 
mitted. The  consequences  of  violation  of  the  injunction  by  the  iini<m 
have  been  many  assaults  on  innocent  persons  seeking  to  work  under 
contracts  sjitisfactory  to  themselves  and  their  employers.  There  has 
l>een  no  dis<Timination  l>etween  the  sexes.  Women  have  ])een  assiuilt^nl 
and  terrori/e<l  and  followed  to  their  homes  and  their  families  intimi- 
dated. Murder  has  even  resultcil  from  the  unlawful  a<*ts  of  the  union 
and  its  striking  memlH^rs.  The  complainants  have  ]>een  interfered 
with  and  arrested  in  the  prosecution  of  their  lawful  affairs  and  ])usi- 
nesH  and  have  l>een  put  to  great  expense,  annoyance  and  anxiety  in 
asserting  their  rights  in^fore  the  law  and  in  seeking;  tliG\jtol'^V\\Y^wcvix 
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of  this  roiirt.  The  violation  of  the  injunction  has  nece.^itated  many 
and  frequent  apjieais  to  thi>  eourt  involvincf  c^mphiinanti«  in  niueli 
additional  lejniil  exjien^e.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  evidence, 
exrt/jn  inferentially,  of  what  pro|K?rty  or  money  the  union  is  possessed; 
but  It  does  apj^ear  frnui  the  records  of  the  union,  and  the  admissions 
of  counsel,  that  the  strike  asse^^snient  is  levied  against  not  less  than 
l.rioii  tif  the  workinjr  lueuiliers  of  the  union,  and  that  the  strike  liene- 
lit^i  are  j>aid  to  not  more  than  :f«H»of  its  strikincf  members.  Conceding 
that  all  of  these  strikin«r  memlnM-s  are  married  men,  the  weekly  pay- 
ments would  amount  to  ^1.4<h»,  and  the  weekly  receipts  of  the' union 
from  ilit^  strike  a^-^esMneni  would  amount  to  ^:i.«NN»,  a  difference  ujwn 
the  credit  side  i»f  the  union's  leilger  t>f  *1.»«»ni.  To  what  purpose  or 
u-e  wa**  it  intendeiL  when  th«»  assessment  was  made,  to  put  this  large 
Wff»kly  ^um  <.»f  money,  and  ti»  what  um*s  ha**  it  )>een  put  in  fact  during 
the  cniitimuuue  of  this  strike f  It  is  true  that  the  ivcord  is  silent 
iqHin  this  i|uestion.  Jiiit  it  din^s  appear  that  the  treasurer  destroyed  all 
••vident'i."  of  hi<  dishur>ements  ana  to  whom  or  upon  what  account  the 
nunu'vs  uf  the  uni(m  were  |xiiil  out.  What  i<  the  nei*essary  inference 
from  ihi<»  condition  f  The  union  pivpinnl  for  this  strike  bv  making 
thi>  avs«*<sment.  It  must  U*  a><»ume«l  the  money  was  needecl  for  the 
purptiM's  of  tlie  >trike.  and  it  d«M"*  un  violence  to  cither  reason  or  logic 
to  :i>Mime  that  the  niM'e^>;iry  impli<-ati<m  from  this  condition  is,  that 
thr  Miiinr-y  i>  u^i-d  To  inuihtaiii  the  strike  which  has  lieen  and  is  carried 
on  Ky  unhiwful  iiifihrMl«..  and  iliat  the  iinmey  ha>  In^en  and  is  uschI  for 
th«'  juiqMiM'  of  di>c-luiririn«r  <»Miir:ition'«  thus  incurred. 

Tln'i'i*  i^  no  rcjvn-ti'd  f:i».e  that  1  have  Uvn  able  to  find  of  a  fine  bav- 
in l*"  bfen  imjHisi'd  upon  a  labor  union,  proluibly  for  the  princi])al 
n-a^Mii  iliiit  few  of  iliem  are  im-orixuiiicd. 

Till'  I'vi'ieiire  in  ihi<  «-:im'  >how>  that  ••ince  the  inauguration  of  this 
indii^irial  r<intri»v«'r^y  fM-iwei-n  Fninklin  I'nion  No.  4  and  the  com- 
l»luiii:iTit  nii-iiib"  i'^  of  ihe  l'hic:iL'"'»  Tyi^Hitln'tic.  the  union  and  its  strik- 
iiiL*"  iM'iii^M-]-  hiivi'  n-i>ri«Ml  t»  violfino  f^ir  the  pur]Hise  i»f  enforcing 
tht'lr  •i('in:nitl^.  and  :i^  a  -ini'  i{ua  non  totlie  altainment  of  that  puriK>se, 
if  ni»  i^  b«'.  h:iv«*  ^ou«j"hi  to  ii«'*.tn\v  the  bu-^ines**  and  property  rights 
of  rip-e  .-•■vi*ral  bu-^iiii-^  hou^«'^.  Swrh  warfare  i.*:in  not  and  will  not 
Ih"  t"l»'nil«''i  ^y  thr  <-ourl>  in  a  land  I'f  jx-ace.  where  the  people  are 
o-iivt-riitMl  !iy  l:iw.  :iMti  tlu»  hiw  would  be  laekintf  in  one  of  its  most 
n«M-i-^siry  atiributr-  if  ii  wa-*  inijHiient  i«>  punish  fi»r  such  violation. 

Th»*  tirihr  of  th"  «i»urt  will  Ik'  that  th*-  ri'-^pondeiit.  Franklin  Union 
N'».  4  of  ( 'hii-uL'"".  ^H*  adjutlj^fd  L^'uilty  of  eontempi  of  this  court  for  it?* 
\iol;iiion  of  the  inju!H-tion  «'plrr  i-^^ui'ii  herein  on  the  loti  day  of 
(Kii»b.r.  r.*o:;.  -md  for  ^lu-h  \i.»latii»n  ii  i^  tine«l  thi'  sum  of  JlJinNi, 
^^}li•  !i  it  i-  f»ril»*reil  to  jkiv  to  tlh*  clerk  of  thi^  court  within  ten  days  of 
ihi-  '\a\*\  :iinl  in  «i«'fault  of  "^u*!!  payniciii  \\iihin  -aiil  ten  days  a  writ 
of  ri- :i  f:i«'i:i<«  in  th»»  u^ual  ft»nii  i**  •»nlen'«l  to  i^^ue  ainiin>t  it  in  the 
nuin'  "f  ill'-  jM-ojilf  of  th«'  Siah"  of  Illinois  foi-  ii^  c<i||ei*tiun. 
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[The  Second  Special  Report  of  this  Bureau  containM  all  laws  of  the  various  States  and  TerritorieB 
and  of  the  United  States  relating  to  labor  iu  force  January  1, 1896.  Later  enactments  arc  reproduced 
in  suoceasive  isBuee  of  the  Bulletin  from  time  to  time  as  published.] 


ACTS  OF  1903. 

Act  No.  o7. — Employ^meni  of  children. 

Sbction  1.  No  child  under  the  agt)  of  twelve  (12)  yeara  shall  be  employed  in  or 
about  any  factory  or  manufacturing  establishment  within  this  State  unless  a  widowed 
mother  or  ag^l  or  disabled  father  is  dependent  upon  the  labor  of  such  child,  or  in 
case  a  child  is  an  orphan  and  has  no  other  means  of. support.  No  child  under  the 
age  of  ton  (10)  years  shall  l)e  so  employe<l  under  any  circumstances. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  bo  unlawful  for  any  factory  or  manufacturing;  establishment  to  hire 
or  to  employ  any  child  unless  there  is  first  provided  and  placeil  on  tile  in  the  office 
of  such  employer  an  affidavit  signed  by  the  parent  or  guardian  or  person  standing 
[in]  parental  relation  thereto,  certifying  the  age  and  date  of  birth  of  said  chil<l;  any 
person  knowingly  furnishing  a  false  certificate  of  the  age  of  such  child  shall  l>e 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  ))e  brought  before  some  justice  of  the 
peace  or  other  court  or  officer  having  jurisdiction  for  trial,  and  upon  conviction  shall 
De  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  be 
sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  a  tenn  not  ex(*eeding  three  months. 

Sec.  3.  No  child  under  tiie  age  of  thirteen  (13)  years  shall  be  emploved  at  labor 
or  detaineii  in  any  factory  or  manufacturing  o^tiiblishment  in  this  State  f>etween  the 
hours  of  7  p.  in.  and  0  a.  ni.  standard  time,  and  no  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
(16)  years  snail  W*.  so  employed  or  <letaine<l  l)et\vcen  said  hours  for  more  than  forty- 
eight  hours  in  any  one  week;  and  no  child  under  the  age  of  twelve  shall  be  employed 
or  detained  in  any  factory  or  manufacturing  establishment  for  more  than  sixty-six 
(66)  hours  in  any  one  week. 

Set.  4.  Any  jwrson,  persons  or  coriK)ration  or  representative  of  such  corjioration 
who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  who  willfully  or  knowingly  suffers 
or  pennits  any  child  uAye  employed  in  violation  of  its  pnjvisions,  shall  l)e  deeme<l 
guilty  of  a  misflemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  ($200)  two  hun<lre<l  dollars. 

Approved  February  25,  1903. 

Act  Nf).  \H. — Acridejitj<  oji  railroads. 

Sbttion  18.  Every  person  or  corporation  o|>erating  a  railroa4i  shall  give  notice  to 
the  commissioners  of  any  accident  hapi>ening  on  any  p<:>rtion  of  its  line  within  this 
State,  which  is  attendee!  with  st»rious  injury  to  the  ^ktsou  of  any  one,  within  twenty- 
four  hours  thereafter;  and  upon  receiving  such  notice,  or  ujx)n  public  rumor  of  such 
accident,  one  or  more  of  the  (rommissjionera  may  repair  to  the  stvne  of  the  accident, 
and  inquire  into  the  facts  an<l  circumstanct»s  thereof;  and  the  result  of  such  iuijuiry, 
with  such  details  as  may  Xna  deemed  necessary,  shall  be  ent4.'re<l  upon  the  rei-ord  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners,  and  embraced  in  their  annual  rei)ort. 

Approved  February  28,  1903. 

Act  No.  229. — Childrai  lafxfring  to  support  parent  in  idleness. 

Section  1.  *  *  *  Any  i)er8on  who  is  able  to  work,  and  who  does  not  work  but 
hires  out  his  minor  children  and  lives  upon  their  wages;  *  ♦  *  is  hert*by  declared 
to  l)e  a  vagrant  and  must  on  conviction  lx»  fimni  not  more  than  five  hundre<l  ($5(X)) 
dollars  ana  may  also  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  or  scntence<l  to  hard  lal)or  for 
the  county  for  not  more  than  six  nnrnths:  Prondedy  That  it  shall  Ih'  a  suflicient 
defense  to  the  chargt*  of  vagrancv  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  ai't  that  the 
defendant  lias  made  bona  fide  etiorts  to  obtain  employmeut  a.V  T^»»o\va\>V  yt\«;^^Vq\ 
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hi^|  liibor,  and  han  faile<l  to  obtain  the  same.     The  provifdous  of  thin  act  shall  not 
apply  to  jierHOHH  who  aro  idle  under  strike  orders  or  lockoats. 
Approved  September  22,  1903. 

Act  No.  329. — Boycotting j  bljacUwting,  etc. 

Sbction  1.  It  shall  Ije  unlawful  for  two  or  more  i>ensons  to  c^)nspire  together  for 
the  pur]>oee  of  preventing  any  person,  ]>ersons,  firm  or  corporation  from  carrying  on 
any  lawful  liusiness  within  the  State  of  Alabama,  or  for  the  purix>so  of  interfering 
with  the  Bame. 

Skc.  2.  It  shall  )x)  unlawful  for  any  ])erson  or  persons  to  go  near  to  or  loiter  a)x)ut 
the  premises  or  T)lm^o  of  business,  of  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  engaged  in  a 
lawful  business,  for  the  pur[)osc  of  influencing  or  inducing  others  not  to  trade  witli, 
buy  from,  sell  to  or  have  buniness  dealings  with  such  inrrson,  firm  or  corporation,  or 
to  picket  the  works  or  j)lac*c  of  business  of  such  other  person,  firm  or  corporation 
for  the  puriKJse  of  interfcriniD:  with  or  injuring  any  lawful  business  or  enterprise: 
Proridafj  That  nothing  herein  shall  ])revent  any  i)erson  from  soliciting  trade  or 
businesH  for  a  comjHJtitive  business. 

Sbc.  3.  It  whall  Ih>  unlawful  to  print  or  cinrulate  any  notice  of  boycott,  l)oycott 
canls,  Htickers,  dtxlgers  or  unfair  liHt(>,  ])ublishing  or  <lec'laring  that  a  ])oycott  or  ban 
exints  or  has  existed  or  is  contemplat^'tl  against  any  (K^rson,  firm  or  cor]ioration 
doing  a  lawful  Imsiness,  or  publishing  the  name  of  any  judicial  ofhcer  or  other  public 
official  ui>on  any  black  list,  unfair  list  or  other  similar  list  InH-auso  of  any  lawful  act 
or  d«»cision  of  siurh  official. 

Kbc\  4.  It  shall  1x3  unlawful  to  use  ff^rce,  threat^^  or  other  means  of  intimidation  to 
prevent  any  person  from  engaging  in  any  lawful  oc(>u|)ation  at  any  place  he  or  she 
sees  fit. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  bo  unlawful  for  any  person,  tirm  or  (x>r]ioration  to  maintain  a  blat^k 
list  or  U)  notify  any  other  tirm  or  cor{>oration  that  anv  ]H.'rHon  has  l)een  blackliste<l 
by  such  person,  firm  or  <x)rporation,  or  to  use  any  otfier  similar  means  to  prevent 
such  i»er8ons  fmm  receiving  employment.  Any  [H»rHon,  firm  or  (H)r(>oration  violating 
anv  provision  of  this  act  must,  on  (H)nviction,  nay  a  fine  of  not  less  tlian  fifty  ($50) 
dollars,  nor  mont  tlum  live  hun<lred  ($500)  dollare,  or  to  be  imprisoned  not  to  exceed 
sixty  <lays  hanl  lalMjr  for  the  cfjuntv. 

Approved  September  2^),  1903. 

Act  No.  405. — Emhjrant  agent*. 

Section!.  From  and  after  the  appn.)val  of  this  act  no  ]M*rson  shall  carrv  on  the 
Inisiiiws  nf  an  emigrant  agent  in  ttiiM  State  with  [without]  having  first  obtained  a 
liceuM*  tlienrfor  from  the  State  auditor. 

Skc.  2.  The  ti^nns  "Emigrant  Agent''  a^  c<mtemplatcd  in  this  act,  shall  ))e  cvin- 
strued  to  mean  any  i>ers(jn  engaged  in  hirini;  lalM>rers  or  soliciting  emigrants  in  this 
State  tn  l)e  em[>loye<l  Iwyond  the  limits  of  the  siune. 


\^VA'.  3.  Any  j)erson  shall  \m  entitle<l  to  a  license  which  shall  Ik*  good  for  one  y*— , 
uiMin  mym(*nt  into  the  State  treasury  for  the  use  of  the  State  of  five  hundred  dollars 
in  eacli  county  in  which  he  operat4^«  or  solicits  emigrants  for  each  year  ho  engaged. 

Sec.  4.  Any  iierson  doing  the  business  of  an  emigrant  ag^^nt  without  having  first 
obtaiiiixl  such  license  shall  Ik;  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  ui>on  conviction  shall  be 
puniHhe4l  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  hundnnl  dollarn  and  not  more  than  ^\e 
thousand  dollars  or  may  Ite  iinprisoniil  in  the  (*ounty  jail  or  senteiu'e«l  tx)  hanl  lalvor 
fr)r  the  (Huinty  for  not  less  than  four  months  nor  more  tliaii  one  year  for  each  and 
every  offense  within  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Approved  October  1,  1903. 

Act  No.  4K0.  —  I^AnHion  of  rmpfoffcru  fw  ttttert. 

Seitiox  r)3.  Any  employer  who  attempts  l)y  coeri'ion,  intiini<lati<m,  throats  to  <iis- 
(*harg<*  or  to  lessen  the  remuneration  of  an  employin.^  or  to  infiuenct*  his  vote  in  any 
ehrtion  or  who  re<{uin's  or  demands  an  examinaticm  or  ins]H*ction  by  himself  or 
another  of  an  enir>loyc«''s  ballot,  shall  Ix)  guilt v  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion shall  Im)  finetl  not  less  than  ^mi  hundn*<l  dollars. 

Sbc.  54.  Any  ofiicer  or  agent  of  a  cor|>oration  or  other  person  with  authority  to 
discharge  enipIoy(>es,  who  shall  attempt  by  coi*n-ion,  intimidation,  threats  to  dia- 
chaii^  or  to  lessen  his  remuneration  any  8ii(*h  emi)loyee  to  infiuemre  his  vote  in  any 
election  or  who  reuuires  or  denuuids  an  examination  or  inspection  by  himself  or 
Another  of  anv  employee's  liallot  shall  l)e  gtiilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
iioa  8hHU  tfo  hnetl  not  Ji«h  than  five  hundred  doUars. 
Approved  October  9, 1903. 


LABOR   LAWS — ARIZONA ACTS    OF    19<)3.  4G1) 

ABIZONA. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 
Act  No.  8. — Hours  of  lalMtr  m  miitfu. 

Sbction  1.  The  pericxi  of  employment  of  workingmen  in  all  umleivround  iiiinc»«or 
workings  ehall  be  eight  hours  jier  day,  except  in  ca»eH  of  emergt»ney  when^  life  or 
property  it)  in  immient  [imminent]  danger. 

Sec.  Z.  Any  person,  iMnly  coriMinite,  ajr(*nt,  manager  or  emiiloyer  who  hIiuII  viulate 
any  of  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  this  act  shall  l)e  guilty  of  a  misdemcan«:r,  and  on 
conviction  therefor  shall  })efine<l  in  the  sum  of  not  less  than  one  hundn»<l  <lollara,  nor 
more  than  three  hundreil  dollars  for  each  offense,  the  same  to  be  collected  as  in  other 
cases  where  fines  are  im[)osed. 

Approved  March  10th,  1903. 

Act  No.  34. — Ho\ir»  of  Inhor  ofrailro*itl  emjtlojfces — Number  of  hrnkcinni. 

Sbction  1.  No  company  operating  a  railroatl  in  whole  or  in  part  witliin  tlie  Terri- 
tory of  Arizona  sliall  require  any  (inductor,  engineer,  fireman,  brakeinan,  telograpli 
operator,  or  any  employee  who  has  worked  in  his  resiKxitive  ca[>acity  for  sixteen 
ccinsecutive  hours,  exci»pt  in  case  of  casualty,  or  actual  necessity,  to  again  go  on  duty, 
or  perform  any  work  until  he  has  at  least  nine  hours*  rest 

Sific.  2.  Any  com|>any  which  violates  or  jK^rinita  to  be  violatinl  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  prece<ling  sinrtion  or  any  officer  or  ag<*nt  of  such  comjiany  who  violat4.'S 
or  |>ennit8  to  be  violate<l  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  prece<ling  sectifin,  shall  Ihj 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  It^ets  than  ??60  nor  more  than  $300  for  each  and  every 
violation  thereof. 

8bc.  3.  It  shall  he  unlawful  for  any  such  company  referreil  to  in  section  1  of  this  act 
to  allow  any  trains  to  l)e  nm  on  mountain  divisions  where  the  niling  grade  is  over 
ninety-five  feet  to  the  mile,  unless  there  is  a  brakeman  assigneil  U)  ever  [every]  600 
tons  in  such  train  while  Ix'ing  hanilUnl  on  such  gnule. 

For  each  vif>lation  of  thin  h^ection,  jH-'naltv  same  as  nameil  in  section  2. 

Approved  March  18th,  1903. 

Act  No.  5S. — l*nymrnt  of  uatjvH  in  M*rlp. 

Section  1.  All  persons,  firms,  coriM)rations  and  companies  using  coujxms.  scTipt 
rscrip],  punchouts,  store  onlers  or  otlier  evi<lences  <if  indebte<lnt^ss  to  luiy  their  or  its 
laborers  or  emnloyees  for  lal)<)r,  or  otherwise,  shall,  if  deniande<l,  redwin  the  same 
in  the  hands  oi  such  lalxjrer,  emplovee,  or  l>ona  fifle  holder,  in  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States:  JYoridedf  The  same  is  presenter!  an<l  riHlemption  dcmandiHl  of  such 
person,  firm,  company  or  c<»ri>onition  using  same  as  aforesaid,  at  a  rt^ilar  pay  day 
of  such  person,  firm,  company  or  coriKjration  to  lalx)rc.»r8  or  employ(»es  or  if  prest»nte<l 
and  redemption  demandtNl  as  afon'sai<l  by  such  lal)orers,  employt^es  or  iMina  fide 
holders  at  any  time  not  lens  than  thirty  days  fr(»m  the  issuance  or  delivery  of  such 
coupon,  script  [scrip],  jmnchout,  store*  onler  or  other  evidences  of  indebteiiness  to 
such  employees,  lalx)rers  or  bona  fiile  holder. 

Such  redemption  to  l>e  at  the  face;  value  of  the  sai<l  siTipt  [siTij)],  pumrhout,  couj>on, 
store  order  or  other  evidences  of  indebte<lness. 

Pmvidedy  further  J  Said  face  value  shall  Iw  in  cash,  the  same  as  its  purcrhosing  jK>wer 
in  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  at  the  commissary  com[mny  ston.%  <ir  other  ri'jxwi- 
tory  of  such  com|)any  store,  [sic]  firm,  jx'rson  or  corjK)ration  aforesaid. 

bKC.  2.  Be  it  further  enacti^l,  that  any  em  ploy  ei*,  lalx)n^r  or  Inma  fide  holder  n»- 
ferrud  to  in  paragniph  1  of  this  act  u|>on  ])resentation  and  demand  for  n'dem])tion  of 
such  script  [siTip],  coupon,  ])unchout,  st«)re  onler  or  other  evidences  of  in<lebte<1ness 
aforesaid,  and  upon  refusal  of  such  iK'rson,  firm,  corporati<m  or  compiiny  to  reileem 
the  same  in  gooa  and  lawful  money  of  the  I'nited  States,  may  maintain  in  his,  her, 
or  their  own  name  an  action  In^fore  any  court  of  comiK'tent  juris<liction  against  such 
person,  firm,  corporation  or  company,  using  same  as  afon^said,  for  the  re<*overy  of 
the  valne  of  such  coup<m,  s<*ript  [scrip],  punchout,  store  order  or  other  evi<lenco3  of 
indebtedness,  as  defineil  in  imragniph  1  of  this  act 

Approved  March  19th,  1903. 
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ACTS  OF  19a3. 

Act  No.  4. — Txifxtr  Day. 

Section  1.  The  first  Monda^*^  in  September  of  each  year  is  hereby  declared  a  public 
holiday  to  l)e  known  and  designated  as  "Labor  Day.** 
Approvcni  January  2*J,  1903. 

Act  No.  127. — Empht/ment  of  rhildren. 

Section  1.  No  child  under  the  age  of  twelve  (12)  years  shall  be  employed  in  or 
al)out  any  fat'tory  or  manufacturing  establishment  within  this  State,  unlera  a  wid- 
owed mother  or  totally  disabletl  father  is  dependent  umm  the  labor  of  such  child,  or 
in  caR'  a  child  is  an  orphan  and  has  no  other  means  of  8upi>ort.  No  child  under  the 
age  of  ten  (10)  venrs  shall  be  so  employed  imder  any  circumstances. 

Se(\  2.  It  shall  )>c  unlawful  for  any  mctory  or  manufai^turing  establishment  to  hire 
or  employ  any  child  unless  there  is  first  provided  and  placcnl  on  file  in  the  office  of  such 
employer  an  affidavit  signed  by  the  parent  or  guardian  or  jx3rson  standing  in  parental 
relation  thereto,  certifying  the  age  and  date  ofbirth  of  said  child;  any  iterson  know- 
ingly furnishing  a  false  certificate  of  the  age  of  such  child  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
IHjrj'ury,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  nhall  Ix?  punished  as  pro\'ided  by  law  in  all 
causes  of  perjury. 

Skc:.  3.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  (14)  shall  be  employetl  at  labor  or 
detained  in  any  factory  or  manufacturing  CFtablishment  in  this  State  between  the 
hours  of  7  p.  m.  and  0  a.  m.  or  for  more  than  sixty  (00)  hours  in  any  one  week  or 
more  than  ten  (10)  hours  in  any  cme  day. 

Sec.  4.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  (14)  shall  lie  employeil  at  labor  in  or 
alnrnt  any  factory  or  manufacturing  establishment  unless  he  or  she  can  read  and 
write  his  or  her  name  and  simple  sentences  in  the  Knglish  language. 

Se(\  5.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  (14)  yt^rs  shall  1x3  employed  at  lalior 
in  or  alK>ut  any  factory  or  establishment,  unless  such  child  attends  Bcbool  for  at  leut 
twelve  weeks  of  each  year — six  weeks  of  such  schooling  to  be  consecutive — the  year 
to  l>e  counttnl  from  the  last  birthday  of  the  child  prei*eding  such  employment;  and 
at  the  end  of  every  year  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  the  law  has  ueen  complied 
with,  signiMl  by  the  teacher  of  the  K'hool  or  schools  attende<i  by  the  child  during 
said  year  must  l)e  i)roduc€*<l  by  the  |)arent  or  person  standing  in  |)arental  relation  to 
said  child,  and  filed  by  the  employer  of  said  child.  All  such  certificates  shall  be 
o|)en  to  public  inspection. 

Sec.  6.  Any  person,  i>ersons,  corporation  or  rei)re8entative  of  such  corporation  who 
violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  tliis  act,  or  who  suffers  or  permits  any  child  to  be 
employe<l  in  violation  of  its  pnn'isions,  shall  l)C  deeme<l  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars  ($.500). 

Api>roved  Ai)ril  8,  1?M)3. 

A<T  No.  142. — KmjAirtjerf  to  furnish  unmrs  of  employ ffs  to  awesfors,  etc, 

S1-X.TIOX  1.  Hereafter  any  TH»r8on,  i)er8ons,  i>artnerBhip,  company  or  corporation 
owning  or  o])erating  any  milt,  mnie,  factorv  or  any  other  manufacturing  enterprise, 
shall  Ik*  required  to  give  the  names  of  their  agents,  servants  and  employfM»  to  the 
tax  assessors,  sheriffs  or  tax  collectors  of  the  various  counties  when  demanded  in 
their  otlicial  c*ai>acity. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person,  i)ersons,  partnership,  c!omi)anv,  coqiorations,  or  their  agents, 
attom(*ys  or  managers,  owning  or  o]>erating  any  mifl,  mine,  factory  or  other  manu- 
facturing enterprises,  who  shall  violate  section  1  of  this  act  shall  lie  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  fined  in  anv  sum  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars^ 

Api»roved  April  10,  IWS. 

Act  No.  144. — ITomtb  of  labor  of  nulrood  emjtloiiee*. 

Sbttion  1.  Any  company  owning  or  operating  a  railroad  over  thirty  miles  in  lenjcth 
in  whole  or  in  part  witliin  this  State  shall  not  ]wnnit  or  n'quire  any  conductor,  enei- 
neer,  fireman,  brakeman  or  any  trainman  on  any  tntin,  or  any  tek*gfaph  operator  who 
has  worketfl  in  hiri  re8r>o(*tive  capacity  for  sixteiMi  (NuiH^cutive  hours,  to  again  1)e  required 
^*^go  on  duty  or  pmoTm  any  work  until  ho  \\9»  had  at  least  eight  lioure  rest,  ezo^ 
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in  CMee  of  wrecks  or  washout:  Providedt  That  at  the  expiration  of  tho  8ai<l  nixteen 
hoars  continuous  service,  the  engineer  and  trainmen  on  any  train,  bein^  at  a  (iistance 
not  exceeding  twenty-five  miles  from  anv  division  terminal  or  destination  jtoint,  shall 
be  permitted,  if  they  so  elect,  to  run  said  train  into  said  division  terminal  or  destina- 
tion point:  II  being  further  provided^  That  the  additional  service  pennitted  under  this 
section  not  be  so  construed  as  to  relieve  any  railway  corporation  from  liabilities  incurred 
under  section  three  (3)  of  this  act:  Andy  provided  further,  That  the  provision  of  this 
act  shall  not  appl  v  to  passenger  trains. 

Sec.  2.  Any  railroaoi  company  or  corporation  knowingly  violating  anv  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  ($100) 
nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  ($200^  for  the  first  offense;  for  any  subsequent 
ofitenae,  of  not  lees  than  two  hundred  dollars  ($200)  nor  more  than  three  hundred 
dollars  ($300),  which  shall  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action  in  the  name  of  the  State. 

8ic.  3.  In  addition  to  the  penalty  prescribed  herein  any  corporation  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  be  permitted  to  interpose  the  defense  of  contributory 
DQgUgenoe  in  the  event  of  action  being  brought  to  recover  for  damages  resulting  from 
any  accident  which  shall  occur  and  by  which  injury  shall  be  infiictea  on  any  employee 
who  may  be  detained  in  service  more  than  said  sixteen  hours,  notwithstanding  negli- 
gence of  said  injured  employee  may  have  caused  his  own  injurv  or  death;  nor  shall 
said  defense  of  contributory  negligence  be  interposed  if  the  said  injury  result  in  death 
of  said  emplovee  and  the  action  is  brought  for  the  benefit  of  his  next  of  kin. 

Approved  April  14,  1903. 

Act  No.  147. — Mechanics*  liens — Personal  property, 

• 

Sktion  1.  Blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights  who  perform  work  or  lal)or  for  any  per- 
son, if  unpaid  for  the  same,  shall  have  an  absolute  lien  on  the  product  of  their  lalxtr 
and  upon  all  wagons,  carriages,  farm  implements  and  other  articles  repaircil  by 
them,  for  such  work  or  labor  and  for  all  materials  furnished  by  them  and  used  in 
such  product  or  repairs. 

8bc.  2.  Any  person  havinp^  a  lien  under  this  act  and  desiring  to  avail  himself  of  its 
provisions,  snail  within  thirty  days  after  such  work  or  labor  is  done  or  performed, 
or  materials  furnished,  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  in  which 
t  he  debtor  resides,  a  just  and  true  account  of  the  demand  due,  or  bc'coming  due  after 
allowing  all  credits,  and  containing  a  description  of  the  property  to  be  charged  with 
said  lien,  verified  by  afiUdavit. 

Sec.  3.  The  clerk  of  the  cirtruit  court  shall  file  such  account  and  make  an  abstract 
thereof  in  the  book  of  minutes  of  mortgages  and  deeds  of  trust  of  personal  property, 
for  which  the  clerk  shall  charge  a  fee  of  twenty-five  cents,  to  be  paid  by  the  person 
filing  such  account. 

Ssc.  4.  Liens  a4*cniing  under  this  act  may  be  enforced  at  any  time  within  four 
months  after  such  accounts  are  filed  by  suits  as  provided  for  the  enforcement  of 
laborers'  liens  in  subdivision  three  of  chapter  ninety-nine  of  Sandels  &  Hill's  Digest. 

Approved  April  15,  1903. 

Act  No.  166. — Payment  of  miges — Railroad  employees  to  Ite  paid  when  discharged. 

Sbction  1.  Section  6243  of  Sandels  &  TliU's  Digest  [shall]  be  amended  so  as  to  read 
as  follows: 

Section  6243.  Whenever  anv  railroad  company  or  corporation  or  any  receiver 
operating  any  railroad  engacea  in  the  business  of  operating  or  constnicting  any  rail- 
road or  railroad  bridge  shall  discharge,  with  or  without  cause,  or  refuse  to  further 
employ  any  servant  or  employee  thereof,  the  unpaid  wages  of  any  such  servant  or 
employee  then  earned  at  the  contract  rate,  without  abatement  or  deduction,  shall  be 
:in<i  become  due  and  payable  on  the  day  of  such  discharge  or  refusal  to  longer  employ; 
2in<i  such  servant  or  emplo^'ee  may  nMjuest  of  his  foreman  or  the  keeper  of  his  time 
lo  have  the  money  due  him,  or  a  valid  chctrk  therefor,  sent  to  any  station  where  a 
n^gular  agent  is  kept;  and  if  the  money  aforesaid,  or  a  valid  check  therefor,  does 
not  reach  such  station  within  seven  days  from  the  date  it  is  so  requested,  then  as  a 

ftenaltv  for  such  nonpayment  the  wages  of  such  servant  or  employee  shall  continue 
rom  tne  date  of  the  dischaive  or  n^fusal  to  further  employ,  at  the  same  rate  until 
paid:  Prot?ided,  Such  wages  shall  not  I'ontinue  more  than  sixty  days,  unlees  an  action 
therefor  shall  be  commenced  within  that  time. 

(Became  a  law  without  the  governor's  approval,  April  21,  1903.) 

6663-No.  51-OI 17 
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OOIiOBADO. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 
Chapter  70. —  Wages  a  preferred  claim — In  amgninetitty  etr. 

Section  1.  Hereafter,  when  the  bueinees  of  any  jx'reon,  corporation,  company  or 
firm  ehall  }>e  HUfli>ended  by  the  action  of  cnxlitore,  or  l)e  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
rewiver  or  trustee,  then  in  all  such  cases  the  debte  owing  to  Ial>orerB,  servantfi  or 
employees,  whicli  have  occurred  bv  reason  of  their  labor,  or  employment,  Bhall  Ix* 
considered  and  treattnl  as  preferred  claims,  and  su(jh  laborers  or  employees  shall  be 
preferred  creditors,  and  shall  first  l)e  paid  in  full,  and  if  there  be  not  sufncient  to  pay 
them  in  full  the  same  shall  l)e  paid  from  the  proceeils  of  the  sale  of  the  property 
seized:  rmvided^  That  any  i>er8on  interested  may  contest  any  such  claim,  or  claims, 
or  part  thereof,  bv  filing  exceptions  thereto,  8Upi)orted  by  affidavit,  with  the  officer 
having  the  (;usto<fy  of  such  property,  and  thereupon  the  claimant  shall  be  required 
to  reduce  his  or  her  (!laim  to  judgment  before  some  court  having  jurisdiction  thereof 
before  any  part  thereof  shall  be  paid. 

Sec.  2.  Any  laborer  or  servant  desiring  to  enforce  his  or  her  claim  for  wages  under 
this  art,  shall  present  a  statement  under  oath  showing  the  amount  due,  the  kind  of 
work  for  which  such  wages  are  due,  and,  when  performed,  to  the  officer,  person  or 
court  charged  with  such  property,  within  twenty  days  after  the  seizure  thereof  on 
any  execution  or  writ  of  attachment,  or  within  sixty  days  after  same  may  have 
been  pla(>ed  in  the  hands  of  any  receiver  or  trusttn?,  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  person  or  court  having  or  receiving  such  statement  to  pay  the  amount  of 
such  claim  or  claims  to  the  person  or  persons  entitled  thereto. 

Sec\  3.  No  claim  under  this  act  shall  l>e  paid  until  after  the  expiration  of  the  time 
in  which  to  jjresent  such  (rlaim.  And  if  the  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  the 
prowrty  seized  be  insutticient  to  pay  the  total  claims  presented,  then  such  funds 
shall  l)e  i)n)ratedon  such  claims:  l^orided,  hovrrer^  That  the  prrjvosions  [provisions] 
of  the  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  creditors  who  held  a  duly  recorded 
mortgage  ui)on  the  property  atUiched,  which  was  given  for  a  debt  actually  existing 
from  su<!h  mortgage  Wfore  the  lalxir  was  iKjrfomietr. 

Approved  April  10,  11K)3. 


Chapter  132. — ExnnjtiUm  of  wages  from  cremtiun. 

Section  1.  Section  1  of  an  act  entitle<i  "An  act  to  amend  an  a<'t  entitled  *An  act  to 
exempt  certain  wages  and  earnings  of  debtors  from  lew  and  attachment  for  debt,' 
and  acts  amendator\'  thereof,  api»rove<l  March  28,  1885,'^  approved  March  2,  18iM,  is 
hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  There  shall  Ikj  exempt  from  levy  under  execution  or  attachment  or 
garnishment,  sixtv  per  cent  of  the  amount  due  for  wagr.^  oi  earnings  of  any  debtor 
at  the  time  such  levy  is  ma<le  un<ler  execution,  attachment  or  gamishmtmt  of  the 
same:  Provided^  Such  debtor  be,  at  the  time  of  such  levy  under  executi«)n,  attacrh- 
ment  or  garnishment,  the  head  of  a  family  or  the  wife  of  the  head  of  a  family,  ami 
such  family  resides  in  this  State  and  is  dependent,  in  whole  or  in  part,  upon  such 
earnings  for  support:  ProiHd^d,  further,  That  when  such  wages  or  earnings  do  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  five  dollars  ($5)  per  week,  at  the  time  such  levy  is  made  under 
execution,  attachment  or  garnishment,  then,  all  such  wages  or  earnings  shall  be 
exempt. 

Appro ve<l  Man»h  9,  19a3. 

Chaitkr  13(). — A  rhif ration  of  lahor  dit^puteJi. 

Skctiov  1.  Section  3  of  an  act  entitle<l  "An  art  creating  a  State  and  local  Kianl  of 
arbitmtion  for  t he  a<ljustment  of  differenc<»s  arising  lK*twtH'n«'mj >loyers  and  employees, 
and  defining  the  jMJwersand  dutii»s  theriH)!,  and  making  an  api^mpriation  thereior," 
approv^nl  ^ul^•h  31,  1H97,  is  hereby  amendiHl  s<»  as  to  rea<i  as  follows: 

Sit'tion  3.  The  thinl  memlxT  of  said  l)oanl  shall  lM»H'<'retary  thereof,  whow  duty  it 
shall  l)e,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  a  memlKTof  said  Ixiard.  to  keep  a  full  and  taith- 
ful  rtH-onl  of  the  pnxvwlings  of  the  Ixmnl  and  i>erform  such  clerical  work  as  may  be 
ntMt^ssary  for  a  concise  statement  of  ail  official  l>usim*ss  that  may  In'  (rans:icted.  lie 
shall  be  the  custodian  < if  all  d«H;uments  and  testimony  of  an  otfieial  character  rtrlatini; 
to  the  business  of  the  iNjanl;  and  sliall,  also,  have,  under  diRNtion  of  u  majority  (S 
t/itf  ftftan),  /Niwer  to  issue  Bub|K»enas,  and  to  administer  oaths  to  witnessi'S  Htetl  before 
tlic  Ixjanl,  to  call  /or  and  examine  books,  iia\>eTttaivV  dvK*w\ueuta  necessary  forexanii- 
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nation  in  the  adjustment  of  lal>or  differences.  If  any  person,  having  l>een  served 
wiUi  a  subpoena  or  other  process  i.«<sued  b^  sucli  lx>ar<l,  siiall  willfullv  fail  or  refuse 
to  obey  the  same,  or  to  answer  sucli  questions  as  may  Ix)  proi)ounde(l  touching  the 
Rubject-matter  of  the  inquiry  or  investigation,  it  shall  Ije  the  duty  of  the  district 
court  or  the  county  court  of  the  county  in  which  the  hearing  is  being  conducted,  or 
of  the  judge  thereof  if  in  vacation,  upon  application  by  such  Ixmrd,  duly  attested  by 
the  chairman  and  secretary  thereof,  to  issue  an  attachment  for  such  witness  and 
compel  him  or  her  to  appear  l)efore  such  board  and  give  his  or  her  testimony,  or  to 
proouce  such  books  ana  papers  as  may  be  lawfully  required  1)y  said  lx)ard;  and  said 
court  or  judge  thereof  shall  have  power  to  punish  for  contempt,  as  in  other  cases  of 
refuml  to  owy  the  process  and  [^onlersl  of  such  court. 

Sec.  2.  Immediately  after  section  6  of  said  act  there  [shall]  be  inserted  and  added 
in  said  act  a  new  paragraph,  under  the  caption  of  section  6A,  which  shall  be  and  read 
as  follows: 

"Said  decision  shall  be  binding  upon  the  parties  who  join  in  said  application  for 
one  year." 

Sec.  3.  Immediately  after  section  7,  of  said  act,  there  [shall]  l>e  inserted  and  added 
in  eaid  act  a  new  paragraph,  under  the  caption  of  section  7 A,  which  shall  be  and  read 
as  follows: 

"In  the  event  of  a  Mlure  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  said  board  in  any  case  in 
which  both  employer  and  employees  shall  have  joined  in  the  application,  any  per- 
son or  persons  aggrieved  therebv  may  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  or  the 
ooonty  court  of  iEe  county  in  which  the  offending  party  resides,  or  in  the  case  of  an 
employer,  in  the  county  in  which  the  place  of  employment  is  located,  aduly  authen- 
tici^ea  copy  of  such  decision,  accompanied  bv  a  verified  petition  reciting  the  fact 
that  such  decision  has  not  been  complied  wit&,  and  stating  by  whom,  and  in  what 
respect  it  has  been  disregarded. 

Thereupon  the  district  court,  or  the  county  court  (as  the  case  maybe),  or  the  judge 
thereof,  it  in  vacation,  shall  grant  a  rule  a^inst  the  party  or  parties  so  charged  to 
show  cause  within  ten  days  why  such  decision  has  not  been  complied  with,  which 
shall  be  served  by  the  sheriff  as  other  process.  Upon  return  maae  to  the  rule,  the 
court  or  the  judge  thereof,  if  in  vacation,  shall  hear  and  determine  the  questions 
presented,  and  to  secure  a  compliance  with  such  decision,  may  punish  the  offending 
[tarty  or  parties  for  contempt,  out  such  punishment  shall  not  extend  to  imprison- 
ment, except  in  cases  of  willful  and  contumacious  disobedience. 

Approved  April  11,  1903. 

Chapter  137. — Employmcid  of  labor — Age  iwl  (proundfar  discharge. 

Section  1.  No  person,  persons,  firm,  association  or  corporation,  carrying  on  or 
conducting,  within  this  State,  any  business  requiring  the  employment  of  labor,  shall 
discliai^e  any  individual  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty  years,  solely  and  only 
ujpon  the  g^imd  of  age:  I^orided,  howet^er^  That  such  individual  is  well  versed  in  the 
line  of  business  carried  on  by  such  i)erson,  persons,  finn,  association  or  corporation, 
and  is  qualified  physically,  mentally,  and  by  training  and  experience,  to  satisfac- 
torily perform  and  does  satidactorily  perform  the  labor  assigned  to  him,  or  for  which 
he  applies. 

Sbc.  2.  Any  person,  persons,  firm,  association  or  corporation,  or  oflftcer,  agent  or 
representative  of  sucn  corporation,  who  violates,  or  permits  to  l)e  violated,  any  of 
the  provisions  of  the  preceding  se<!tion,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not 
less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  for  each 
and  every  violation  of  this  act 

Approved  April  10,  1903. 

Chaptbr  138. — Employment  of  voyneii  and  chUdren. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  agent,  firm,  company,  copartner- 
'  hip,  or  corporation  to  require  any  child,  either  boy  or  grirl,  of  sixteen  years  of  age 
or  less,  to  labor  or  work  in  any  mill,  factory,  manufacturing  establishment^  shop  or 
store,  or  in  or  about  coal  or  other  inim»s,  or  any  other  occupation  not  herein  enum- 
erated which  may  \ye  deen)e<l  unheal thful  or  (langerouH,  for  a  greater  number  than 
eight  hours  in  the  twenty-four  hour  day.  except  in  cuses  where  life  or  property  is  in 
imminent  danger,  or  in  the  week  Ijeforeand  following  Christmas  day:  Pwwded^  That 
any  child  l»etween  the  age  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  coming  witnin  the  provisions 
of  this  act  may  be  exeinpteil  from  the  provisions  thereof^  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
ludge  of  the  county  court  of  the  county  in  which  said  child  resides  it  would  be  lot 
ts  best  interests  to  be  so  exempteil.    Application  may  be  maA^b  Vxi  ^^^rd^is^  V^  'vsci 
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county  judge  bv  any  such  chihl,  its  ]>arcnt,  or  guardian,  to Ije  granted  Buch  exemption, 
when  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  such  judge  to  hear  the  same  and  inquire  particularly 
into  the  nature  of  the  employment  sought.  No  fees  shall  be  chai^ged  or  collected  in 
any  such  case. 

8b(\  2.  All  paper  mills,  cotton  mills  and  factories  where  wearing  apparel  for  men 
or  women  is  made,  ore  reduction  mills  or  smelters,  fat^tories,  shops  of  all  kinda  and 
stores  may  l>e  held  to  l)e  unheal thful  and  dangerous  occupations  within  the  meaning 
of  this  act  at  the  dit«cretion  of  the  i!Ourt. 

8bc.  3.  No  woman  of  sixteen  j^'ears  of  af^  or  more  shall  l)o  required  to  work  or 
labor  for  a  greater  number  than  eight  hours  m  the  twenty-four  hour  day,  in  any  mill, 
factory,  manufacturing  ciiitablishment,  shop,  or  store  for  any  person,  agen^  firm, 
company,  copartnership  or  corporation,  where  such  labor,  work  or  occupation,  by 
its  nature,  requires  the  woman  to  stand  or  be  upon  her  feet,  in  order  to  aatufiu^iily 
I)erform  her  labors,  work  or  duty  in  such  occupation  and  employment 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  who  shalf  take,  receive,  hire  or  employ  any  child  under  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  in  any  underground  works  or  mine,  or  in  any  smelter,  mill  or 
factory,  shall  be  guilty  of  a*  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
not  lens  than  fifty  dollars,  nor  more  than  live  hmidred  dollars,  and  shall  he  imprisoned 
in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  thirty  days,  nor  more  than  three  months. 

Sec.  5.  Anv  person,  agent,  finn,  company,  cotmrtnership  or  corporation  which  shall 
violate  any  of  tlie  provisions  of  this  act  or  shall  require  a  greater  number  of  hours  of 
work  or  lal>or  than  herein  specified  of  any  child,  either  lx>y  or  girl,  of  sixteen  years 
of  age  or  less,  in  any  employment  or  occupation  herein  enumerated,  or  any  other 
which  shall  be  deeme<l  by  the  courts  as  unhealthful,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  shall  l>e  fined  in  a  sum  of  not  h^ss  than  one  hundred  dollars  ($100), 
or  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  ($500),  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  lor  not 
less  than  two,  or  more  than  four  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  for  each  offense. 

Hbc.  6.  All  district  attorneys  shall  be  required  to  make  prosecutions  for  all  violations 
of  this  act,  upon  the  sworn  complaint  of  any  reputable  citizen  that  this  act  is  being 
violated  by  any  person,  firm,  company,  copartnership  or  corporation. 

Approved  Apnl  11,  1903. 

CnAPTEK  144.— 3firw  regtUations. 

Section  1.  Explosives  must  be  8tore<i  in  a  magazine  provided  for  that  pnrpone 
alone;  said  magazine  to  l)e  plactMl  far  enough  from  the  workinfi;  shaft  tunnel  or 
incline  to  insure  the  same  remaining  intact  in  the  event  the  entire  stock  of  explo- 
sives in  said  magazine  l>e  exploded;  all  explosives  in  excess  of  the  amount  required 
for  a  shift's  work  must  be  kept  in  said  magazine;  no  powder  or  other  explosive  be 
store<i  in  undei^round  workings  where  men  are  employed;  each  mine  shflili  provide 
and  emplov  a  suitable  device  for  thawing  or  wanning  powder  and  keep  tlie  same  in 
condition  for  use;  oils  or  other  combustible  substances  shall  not  be  kept  or  stored  in 
the  same  magazine  with  explosives. 

Si%\  2.  The  commissioner  of  mines  of  the  State  of  Colorado  shall  have  authority 
to  regulate  and  limit  the  amoimt  of  nitro  po wrier  stored  or  kept  in  general  supply 
stores  in  mining  camps  or  mining  town:^  where  there  is  no  municipal  law  governing 
the  storage  of  same. 

Sw.  3.  No  iH?rson  shall,  whether  working  for  himself  or  in  the  employ  of  any  per- 
son, conifjany  or  (corporation,  while  loading  or  cliai);nn^  a  l^ole  with  nitroglycerin 
IK)wder  or  other  ex]>losives,  use  or  em])loy  any  steel  or  in)n  tamping  bar:  nor  shall 
any  mine  manager,  sujterintendent,  foreman  of  shift  Ik)S8,  or  other  person  having  the 
management  or  direction  of  mine  labor,  allow  or  permit  the  use  of  such  steel,  iron  or 
other  matal  [metal]  tamping  l)ar  bv  employees  under  his  management  or  direction. 

Sec.  4.  All  old  timl)er  removed  sfiall  as  soon  as  practicable  \)e  taken  from  the  mine 
and  shall  not  Iw  piltMl  un  and  i)ermitU»<l  to  decay  underground. 

Sec.  5.  Xo  |K*rson  ad(licte<l  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  or  under  eighteen 
yi'ars  of  age  shall  \ye  employe<l  as  hoisting  engineer. 

Sec.  6.  All  hoisting  machinery,  using  steam,  electricity,  air  or  hydraulic  motive 
power,  for  the  purpoM^  nt  hoisting  fr<»m  or  lowering  int4>  metalliferous  mines  emplojrees 
and  material,  shall  Ik^  e(iuij>|x*<l  with  an  indii-ator,  saiil  indicator  to  be  so  piaoed  near 
to  an<l  in  clear  view  or  hearing  of  the  engineer. 

Sec.  7.  There  shall  Ih^  iwtabliHluHl  by  the  commissioner  of  mines  of  the  Stale  of  C61- 
orado  a  uniform  code  of  signals,  embracing  that  most  generally  in  use  in  metalliferoiM 
mine(«,  which  shall  Ix.'  adopteil  in  all  mines  using  hoisting  machinery. 

The  (Nxle  uf  signals  shall  U^  KHrunOy  iMtsti'tl,  in  clear  and  legible  form,  in  the  engine 
wow,  at  the  nAlar  of  Uie  shaft  aii«l  at  each  level  or  station.  In  all  shafts  aqnl^ed 
With  cagcH,  mivh  ithaftB  and  cages  shaU  W  U\\\v  vh\w\vv^\  y;ith.a  system  of  eAartric 
^BsiSv  JiViD  cage  and  stations  to  engineer  wUer^vcr  \«qi«\A4&. 
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Sbc.  8.  All  mines  havini;  but  one  exit,  and  the  same  coverid  with  a  building  con- 
taining the  mechanical  plant,  furnace  room  and  blacksmith  shop,  shall  have  fire 
Srotection,  water  if  possible,  and  in  mines  where  water  is  not  available,  chemical 
re  extingniBhers  or  hand  grenades  shall  be  kept  in  convenient  places  for  imme- 
diate use. 

Sbc.  9.  All  persons  shall  be  prohibited  from  riding  upon  any  cage,  skip  or  bucket 
loaded  with  Ux>ls,  timber,  powder  or  other  material,  except  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing in  passing  same  through  shaft  or  incline,  and  then  only  upon  special  signal. 

Sbc.  10.  All  persons  givm^  or  causing  to  be  given  false  signals,  or  riding  upon  any 
cage,  skip  or  bucket  upon  signals  that  designate  to  the  engineer  that  no  employees 
are  aboard,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Smc.  11.  All  shafts  more  than  two  hundred  (200)  feet  in  depth,  equipped  with 
hoisting  machinery,  shall  l)e  divided  into  at  l^st  two  (2)  compartments,  and  one 
compartment  to  be  {lartitioned  off  and  set  aside  for  a  latiderway.  The  ladder  shall 
be  made  sufficiently  strong  for  the  purpose  demanded,  and  in  vertical  shafts,  land- 
ings shall  be  construote<l  not  more  than  twenty  (20)  feet  apart,  said  landings  to  be 
closely  covered,  except  an  opening  large  enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  a  man; 
BBid  ladders  shall  \>e  incrlined  at  the  most  convenient  angle  which  the  space  allows, 
and  shall  be  firmly  fastened,  and  kept  in  good  repair.  In  all  incline  shafts  the  land- 
ings shall  be  put  in  as  above  described,  but  a  straight  ladder  on  the  incline  of  the 
shaft. 

Ladders  in  upraises  and  winzes  shall  be  likewise  provided  and  kept  in  repair,  but 
where  winzes  connecting  levels  are  used,  only  for  ventilation  and  exit,  only  one  such 
winze  on  each  level  need  be  equipped. 

Sbc.  12.  Hereafter  shafts  equipped  with  buildings  and  machinery,  with  only  the 
working  shaft  for  exit,  shall  be  divided  into  at  least  two  (2)  compartments,  one  of 
which  shall  he  tightly  partitioned  off  and  used  as  a  ladderway  as  nereinbefore  pro- 
vided for;  said  liulderway  shall  be  securely  bulkheaded  at  a  point  at  least  twenty- 
five  feet  below  the  collar  of  the  shaft,  and  below  this  bulkhead  a  drift  shall  be  run 
to  the  surface,  if  location  of  shaft  is  upon  a  side  hill;  if  location  of  shaft  is  upon  a 
level,  the  drift  shall  ]ye  run  to  a  safe  distance  without  the  walls  of  the  building  and 
from  there  upraise<i  to  the  surface.  Said  ladderway  and  landings  shall  be  kept  at  ail 
times  in  good  repair  and  afford  easy  moile  of  escape  in  event  of  fire. 

Sec.  13.  Hereafter  all  tunnels  or  adit  levels  at  a  safe  distance  from  mouth  of  same 
shall  connect  with  the  surface,  and  he  provided  with  safe  and  suitable  ladders,  and 
thus  afford  a  means  of  exit  in  case  of  fire  destroying  the  buildings  over  the  mouth  of 
tunnel  or  adit  level. 

Sbc.  14.  Employees  engaged  in  sinking  shaft  or  incline,  shall  at  all  times  be  pro- 
vided with  chain  or  other  kind  of  la<lder  fo  arrangetl  an  to  insure  safe  means  of  exit 

Sbc.  15.  In  all  shafts,  here4ifter  construct (*<1,  (Hollars  of  same  shall  be  pn)tected  in 
snch  manner  that  persons  or  foreign  objects  can  not  fall  into  the  shaft.  In  all  shafts 
equipped  with  cages,  safety  cUitc^hes  shall  be  used.  In  shafts  equippe<l  with  buckets, 
shaft  doors  must  be  constructed  which  will  prevent  any  material  falling  into  shaft 
from  dumping. 

Sbc.  16.  All  stations  or  levels  shall,  when  practicable,  have  a  passageway  around 
the  working  shaft,  so  that  crossing  over  the  working  comimrtment  can  be  avoided. 
At  all  shaft  stations  a  guani  rail  or  rails  shall  be  provide<i  and  kept  in  plain;  across  the 
shaft,  in  front  of  the  level,  so  arranged  that  it  will  prevent  persons  from  walking, 
falling  or  pushing  a  truck,  car  or  other  conveyance  into  the  shaft.  All  winzes  and 
mill  holes  extending  from  one  level  to  another  shall  be  covered  or  surromided  with 
guard  rails,  to  prevent  persons  from  stopping  or  falling  into  the  same. 

Sbc.  17.  When  any  shaft  is  sunk  on  a  vein,  ore  shoot  [chute J  or  body,  a  pillar  of 
ground  shall  be  left  standing  on  each  side  of  the  shaft  of  sufiicient  dimensions  to 
protect  and  secure  the  same,  and  in  no  case  shall  stopping  [stoping]  he  permitted 
up  to  or  within  such  close  proximity  to  th(^Hhaft  as  to  render  the  same  inse<nire,  until 
such  time  as  the  mine  is  to  l)e  al)andoned  and  said  pillar  withdrawn. 

Sbc.  19.  Any  iierson  or  i)erHonH  nMuoving  or  dt»stroying  any  covering  or  fencing 
placed  around  or  over  any  shaft,  pit  or  other  exiravation,  as  hereinbefori'!  provided, 
shall  be  deemed  ^lilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  u|M)n  conviction  thereof  in  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  sliall  be  fine<l  in  a  sum  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  ($50)  nor 
more  than  three  hundrtHl  dollars  ($300)  or  impriscmment  in  the  county  jail  for  six 
months,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sbc.  20.  Any  owner,  person  or  persons  operating  any  metalliferous  mine,  mill  or 
metallurgical  plant  and  employing  two  or  more  men  shall  report  to  the  bureau  of 
mines  and  state  when  work  is  (H)mmenced  and  when  stopped,  and  mines  working 
continuously  shall  report  on  or  l)efore  November  1  of  each  year,  together  with  the 
nameB  of  the  owners  and  managers  or  lessee  in  charge  of  said  work,  t<^ther  wlthUk 
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po8t-ottKH>  addri'BH;  tlio  name  of  the  claim  or  rlaimH  to  1h^  oiK'rati'il,  thir  iiaine  of  the 
c'ouuty  and  mining  (listrict,  together  with  tho  numlxfr  of  men  (Mnployed,  directly  or 
indirirtly,  the  f-ame  lr>eing  clasHifiixl  into  minerp,  trammerH,  tim)H*nnen,  ore  aHSorters, 
miUmt'n  [,]  tcamsstera,  etc.  The  netH»wary  blanks  to  trarry  out  the  provisiona  of  thia 
section  shall  be  furnished  upon  application  by  the  conniiissioner  of  mines. 

Se(\  21.  Any  owner,  lessee,  manager,  superintendent  or  foreman  in  charge  of  any 
metalliferous  mine,  mill  or  metallurgical  plant  who  Khali  willfully  misrepreeent  or 
withhold  factti  or  information  from  any  inspector  or  other  officer  of  the  bureau  of 
mines,  reganling  the  mine,  such  as  length  of  time  timliers  have  been  in  place,  or 
making  any  mi»<representations  tending  to  show  safety  when  the  reverse  is  trae,  nhall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misilemeanor,  and  upon  t^nviction  thereof  in  any  court  of 
comi)etent  jurisdiction,  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars, 
nor  more  than  three  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  22.  Strangers  or  visitors  shall  not  be  allowed  underground  in  any  mine,  unlen 
aocomimnied  b^  the  owner,  oHii^ial  or  employee  deputizeii  to  accompany  them. 

Sec.  23.  Notice  of  the  maxinmm  number  of  men  permitted  to  ride  upon  or  in  the 
cage,  skip  or  bucket,  at  one  time,  shall  l)e  posted  at  the  collar  of  the  shaft  and  each 
level.  All  men  or  employees  riding  ui)on  or  in  an  overloade<i  cage,  skip  or  bucket  aa 
providiMJ  in  notice  so  posted,  shall  l>e  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  UfKon  conviction 
in  a  competent  court,  shall  be  fine^l  not  less  than  live  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty 
dollars  for  each  and  every  offense. 

Sec.  24.  Any  owner,  agcMit,  mana^r  or  lessee,  whether  individual,  partnership  or 
cor])oration,  having  charge  or  oi>erating  any  metalliferous  mine,  mill  or  metallui^cal 
plant,  whenever  Iokh  of  life  or  accident  serious  enough  in  character  to  cauae  the  injured 
party  to  stop  work  for  two  consecutive  days,  and  (ronnectel  with  the  workings  of  such 
metalliferous  mine,  mill  or  metallurgical  plant,  shall  CKvur,  shall  give  notice  imme- 
diately and  report  all  the  fact^  thereof  to  the  commissioner  of  mines.  The  refusal  or 
failure  of  the  said  owner,  agent,  manager  or  lessee,  to  so  report  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  shall  Ix)  deeme<l  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  u|M)n  (xinviction  ht^  su!ne<*t 
to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fiftv  dollars  ($50)  nor  more  than  three  hundred  dollani 
($^^00),  or  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  one  or  more  than  three  months,  or  by  lx>tli 
such  fine  and  imprisonment.  Tlie  commLssioner  of  mines,  ui)on  receipt  of  notice  of 
aaMdentM,  shall  investigate  the  causes  and  make  or  c^use  to  Ir*  made  a  report,  which 
reiKirt  shall  l>e  fillwl  [filetl]  in  his  office  for  future  reference. 

Sec.  25.  The  commissioner  of  mines  of  the  State  of  C/olorado,  insjiectorR,  or  either 
thert^if,  shall  have  power  to  make  such  examination  or  inquiry  as  is  deemed  neces- 
sary to  asct»rtain  whether  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  complied  with;  to  examine 
into  and  make  inquiry  n^pecting  the  condition  of  any  mine,  mill  or  metallurgical 
]>lant,  or  juirt  thereof,  and  all  matters  or  things  connected  with  or  relating  to  the 
safety  of  the  persons  employe<l  in  or  al>out  the  same;  to  examine  into  ami  make 
intjuiry  resjKJcting  the  condition  of  tiie  machinery  or  mechanical  de\nce,  and,  if  deemed 
neti'ssary,  have  same  teste<l;  to  api)ear  at  all  con)ners'  inquests  held,  respecting 
accidents,  an<l  if  deemed  lUH-essary,  call,  examine  and  cross-examine  witnesses;  to 
exercise  such  other  jsiwers  as  an^  nircssary  for  carrving  this  act  into  effect. 

S^x^  2t).  Any  owner,  agent,  manager  or  h-KsiH?,  wliether  individual,  partnership  or 
cor|Miration,  operating  a  metalliferous  mine,  mill  or  metal luiyitiil  plant  in  this  SUite, 
who  fails  to  comply  with  the  provisions  herein  wt  forth,  or  either  or  any  thereof, 
shall  Ik)  deenuNl  gniltv  of  a  misflemeanor,  and  when  not  otherwise  provided,  shall  be 
liai)le  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  ($25)  nor  more  than  three  hundred 
dolhirs  ($:UK)),  for  each  iirovision  not  compliinl  with,  and  each  day  after  conviction 
of  failure  to  coinj>ly  witti  any  provision  hert'of,  shall  Ik*  deemiHl  a  separate  offense 
and  punishe<l  accordingly. 

The  district  attorney  of  the  district  in  which  such  mine,  mill  or  metallurgical  plant 
is  sitnattMl,  is  hereby  VmiM)were«l  and  din*cted  to  brintr  an  action  in  the  name  of  the 
IH'ojile  of  the  State  of  Colorado  against  such  owner,  agent,  manager  or  lessee,  whether 
individual,  luirtnership  or  corporation,  opt^niting  such  metalliferous  mine,  mill  or 
metallurgical  iilaiit  when  he  is  n(»t  complying  witli  the  pnA'isions  of  this  act,  or  any 
l»;irt  thereof,  or  for  the  violation  of  any  rule  made  in  (ronforinity  with  this  act  by  the 
c*ommissioner  of  mines  of  the  State  «>f  Coltirado.  Such  ix'iialty  when  recovered  shall 
1k»  tunuHi  iiver  by  sn<-h  di.**trict  attorney  to  the  treasun*r  of  the  State  of  (\»lorado  for 
the  iMMiefit  of  the' general  wIkhiI  fund  of  the  State  of  Colorailo. 

Sec.  27.  .Tustices  of  the  iieaci>  in  their  res}>ective  counties,  shall  have  jurisdiction  in 
pn>s(M'Utions  for  the  violation  of  this  act,  subjei't  to  the  right  of  api)eal  as  now  pro- 
vide<i  for  in  ca^*H  of  assault  and  liatterv. 

Approve«l  April  10,  190:i. 
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(■nAPTER  145. — Mine  regulations — Lutpectors  of  metaffiferous  minet. 

Section  1.  Section  3  of  said  act  [Chapter  119,  session  laws  of  1899,]  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Skc.  3.  The  commissioner  of  mines  shall  divide  the  State  into  three  metalliferous 
mining  districts  and  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  governor,  appoint  three  (3) 
inspectors  of  practii^al  experience  in  mining,  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  legal 
voters  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  having  ha<l  not  less  than  seven  (7^  years'  practi- 
cal experience  in  mining  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  who  shall  hold  their  office  for  the 
tt*nn  of  two  (2)  years.  Immediately  after  such  appointment  of  said  inspectors  the 
t^aid  commissioner  of  mines  shall  assign  an  inspector  to  each  of  said  districts  and  said 
inspector  so  assigned  shall  maintain  a  branch  office  in  one  county  of  his  district 
wherein  extensive  mining  is  carried  on,  and  the  said  commissioner  of  mines  shall 
have  authority  to  require  that  said  inspector  shall  during  his  terms  of  office,  or  such 
part  thereof  as  he  may  determine,  remain  in  the  district  to  which  he  is  appointed, 
wherein  extensive  mining  is  carried  on,  and  whose  additional  duties  shall  be  as  here- 
inafter specified,  and  he  shall  appoint  a  clerk  who  must  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
mineralogy,  and  shall  art  as  assistant  curator  for  the  State  mineral  collection;  and 
before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties  shall  subscribe  to  the  oath 
reauired  by  the  constitution,  and  each  give  bond  to  the  State  in  the  sum  of  $5,000, 
to  De  approved  by  the  governor,  conditioned  upon  the  faithful  performance  of  their 
duties,  respectively;  said  bonds  shall,  tcjgether  with  the  commissioner's  bond,  be 
deposited  with  the  secretary  of  state.  The  commissioner  of  mines  may  appoint  a 
stenographer,  who  shall  act  as  assistant  clerk,  and  such  other  competent  assistants  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  object  of  this  act;  provided 
appropriation  be  made  therefor,  and  shall  have  power,  with  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
ernor, at  any  time,  to  remove  the  insi)ector8,  clerks  or  other  assistants  for  incompe- 
tency, neglect  of  duty  or  abuse  of  the  privileges  of  his  office. 

Approved  April  11,  1903. 

CONNEOnCUT.(a) 

ACTS  OF  1903. 

Chapter  130. — Examination  and  licensing  of  barbers. 

Section  1.  The  board  of  examiners  appointe<l  under  section  4671  of  the  general 
statutes  shall  have  the  power  to  adopt  sucn  rules  and  rej^lations  as  they  may  deem 
necessary  to  proi'ure  the  proper  sterilizing  of  tools  and  implements  usea  by  barbers 
in  the  practice  of  their  occui)ation  in  this  State,  and  for  any  other  purpose  that 
they  may  deem  necessary  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  barber  shops  and  their 
surroundings.  Said  rules  shall  he  submitted  to  the  State  board  of  healtn  and,  upon 
being  api)rove<l  by  said  board,  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect.  A  printed  copy  of 
every  such  nile  shall  be  mailed  to  every  licensed  barber  in  this  State. 

Sec.  2.  The  members  of  the  examining  board  shall  have  full  power  to  enter  in 
business  hours  and  insjiect  all  barber  shops  in  the  State  regarding  their  sanitary  and 
cleanly  condition.  If  said  examining  board  shall  find  a  shop  that  is  unsanitary, 
they  shall  re})ort  the  name  of  the  proprietor  and  the  street  and  number  of  the  place 
of  business  to  the  town,  city,  or  borough  health  officer  of  the  place  in  which  it  is 
located,  who  shall  at  once  order  the  shop  put  in  a  sanitary  condition  or  clos^. 

Sbc'.  3.  All  licenses  to  barlxjrs  that  have  been  issued  by  the  board  of  examiners  in 
this  State  shall  expire  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1903,  and  each  year  thereafter. 
No  person  shall  carry  on  the  occupation  of  a  barl)er  in  this  State  after  October  1. 
1903,  until  he  shall  have  made  application  to  the  board  of  examiners  for  the  renewal 
of  the  license  which  he  holds.  Said  application  for  the  renewal  of  a  barber's  license 
shall  l)e  in  writing,  addressed  to  the  l)oard  of  examiners,  and  signed  by  the  party 
jij>plying  for  such  renewal.  The  l)oard  of  examiners  shall  not  renew  any  barber^s 
liivuhe  unless  tlie  application  for  renewal  bo  received  by  said  board  within  thirty 
days  after  the  expiration  of  such  license. 

Sfx*.  4.  Said  lK)ard  of  examiners  shall,  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1903,  and 
annually  thereafter,  issue  to  every  licensed  l)arl)er  in  this  State,  presenting  an  appli- 
cation for  renewal  of  his  license  bearing  the  date  of  his  insignia  card  and  accom- 
jjaniecl  by  a  n*newal  fee  of  one  dollar,  a  rweipt  stating  the  fact  of  such  pavment, 
which  receipt  shall  be  a  license  to  follow  said  occupation  for  one  year  from  the  date 
of  its  issue. 

Sec.  5.  Any  licensed  barber  who  shall  practice  the  occupation  of  a  barber  in  this 
State  after  the  expiration  of  his  license,  without  renewing  the  same,  or  who  shall 
fail  to  comply  with  an  order,  regulation,  or  rule  that  may  be  adoptecl  by  the  board  oi 


(a)  For  other  Jeghtlation  of  the  Hcsaion  of !«»,  see  B^l^Uu  Wi,  vv**»»>"^''^» 
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exaiuinerH  aiid  approvinl  by  the  State  l)oard  of  health,  Hhall  furfeit  hi8  right  to  a  liceiue 
and  be  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  of  not  more  than  fifty  dollare  for  said  violation. 
Approveu  June3,  1903. 

FIiOBIDA. 

ACTS  OF  19aS. 
Chapter  6161. — Seamen — Employers*  advanceti — Vioiaiion  of  contract  of  employment. 

Section  1.  Whoever  enters  into  a  written  w^eement  with  any  master  or  owner  of 
a  vessel  to  perform  certain  services  upon  said  vessel  as  seaman  or  sponge  fisherman 
for  a  contemplated  voyage  and  receives  or  accepts  any  money  or  goods,  wares  or 
merchandise,  as  advances  or  bounty  for  the  performance  of  said  services,  and  shall 
willfully  and  without  just  cause  refuse  to  perform  said  ser\'ices  or  to  go  on  sfAd  vessel 
at  the  time  of  the  sailing  of  the  same,  shsul  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  sliall, 
upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollara,  or  be  im- 
prisoned in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  twelve  months. 

(BeoEune  a  law  without  the  approval  of  the  governor. ) 

Chapter  5164. — Sunday  labor — Neuutpapers, 

Section  1.  Nothing  contained  in  the  laws  of  Florida  shall  be  so  oonBtmed  as  to 
prohibit  the  preparation  or  printing  between  the  hours  of  midnight  Saturday  and  six 
in  the  morning,  Sunday,  of^  any  newspaper  intended  to  be  circulated  and  sold  on 
Sunday,  or  to  prohibit  the  circulation  and  sale  on  Sunday  of  same,  or  to  prohibit 
the  circulation  and  sale  on  Sunday  of  any  newspapi^r  theretofore  printed. 

Approved  May  15,  1903. 

Chapter  5192. — Kmigrani  agents. 

Section  1.  All  persons,  whether  ai^ting  as  individuals,  or  as  emigration  amenta,  or 
the  employer  or  employee  of  nuc^h  agents,  who  shall  seek  to  influence  and  oy  such 
persuasions  cause  the  removul  of  any  inhabitant  from  this  State,  or  who  shall  seek 
to  entice  awa^  from  this  State  labor  in  this  State  by  any  representations  whatsoever, 
shall  be  considered  emigration  agenti*,  and  as  such  shall  be  subjected  to  a  license  tax 
of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500),  which  Huin  shall  be  collecte<l  in  each  county  where 
any  such  business  is  carrit^l  on. 

Sec.  2.  In  case  any  emigrant  agent  or  representative  of  such  agent,  or  other  penKm, 
attempts  to  carry  on*  any  business  in  any  county  of  this  State  without  first  naving 
paid  tne  lii^nse  tax  as  ret^uired  in  section  1  of  this  act,  then  such  person  shall  be 
liable  to  arrest  and  ui>on  trial  and  coinlction  shall  l>e  fine<l  not  less  tlian  one  hun- 
dred dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  to  a  seiitence  in  the  ct)unty  jail 
of  not  less  than  sixty  days,  nor  more  than  six  months,  or  both  by  such  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

Appro  veil  June  1,  1903. 

Chapter  5212. — Right  of  action  far  pergonal  injuries. 

Section  1.  Whoever  through  culpable  negligence,  or  a  reckless  disregard  for  the 
safety  of  others,  inflicts  anv  |)ersonal  injury  or  injuries  u]>on  another,  not  reealting 
in  death,  shall  l)e  punishetf  by  im]>risonme'nt  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  one 
year  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imnrisonnient. 

(Became  a  law  without  the  approval  of  the  governor.) 


ACTS  OF  19a3. 
F^re  vscapt's  on  faHori**^  etc. 

Section  1.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  ever>'  |>cr8on,  firm  or  corporation,  orhia 
or  its  agents,  oflii*erH  or  trustees  owning  or  having  tin*  nianagenieiit  or  control  of 
any  *  *  *  fai'tory  or  other  structure  <»ver  two  stories  in  height  to  i)n>vide  and  forniah 
such  building  with  safe  and  suitable  metallic,  iron  or  fireproof  ladders  of  BofBdent 
strt^ngth  and  peniianently  and  seiiirely  attach  the  same  to  the  outside  or  outer  walls 
of  such  buildings  in  mi(*h  manner  and  in  such  |MJsition  as  to  Ije  adjacent  to  the  win- 
dtPWHutul  convvnivnt  and  &My  of  acceMs  to  tin*  ociruiiauts  of  such  bulldingi  ill 
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Hbt.  2.  Sncli  metallic,  iron  or  fireproof  ladders  must  connect  with  each  floor  above 
^he  firpt,  and  be  well  fastenecl  aiui  secure  and  of  sufficient  strength  and  extent  from 
Xhe  first  story  to  the  upper  stories  of  such  building  or  to  the  cornice  thereof. 

Sbc.  4.  Any  person,  nrm  or  corporation,  or  his  or  its  agents,  officers  or  trustees, 
^*ho  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  on  conviction  thereof  snail  be  punishable  by  imprisonment  m  the  county 
jail  for  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  six  months,  or  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
two  hundred  dollars  ($200) ,  nor  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  ($300),  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Approved  the  ^rd  day  of  Man^h,  1908. 

KANSAS. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 
Chapter  70. — Kcamhwtion  and  licetmng  of  barbers, 

Bbction  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  follow  the  occupation  of  a  barber 
in  this  State,  unless  he  shall  have  first  ootaineii  a  certificate  of  registration  as  pro- 
vided in  this  act:  /VoriV/rc/,  however y  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  apply  to 
or  affect  anv  person  who  is  now  actually  engaged  in  such  occupation,  except  as  herein- 
after  proviJea:  l\o%ndedy  That  the  provisions  of  this  law  shall  not  apply  to  barbers  in 
any  city,  town  or  village  containing  less  than  three  thousand  inhabitants. 

Sec.  2.  A  l)oard  of  examiners,  to  consist  of  three  persons,  citizens  of  this  State  for 
at  least  three  years  prior  to  their  appointment,  is  nen^by  created  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  and  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Such  Ixtanl  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  governor:  Promded,  That  all  barbers  must  have  had  at  least  a  practice  of  at  least 
five  years  at  the  said  occupation  prior  to  their  appointment.  Each  member  so  rec- 
ommended shall  ap])ear  before  the  State  board  of  health,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
determine  whether  or  not  such  member  possesses  sufficient  knowledge  of  inoculable 
(H>ntagiou8  and  inoculations  diseases  to  enable  such  member  to  pass  judiciously  upon 
t  he  qualificati(ms  of  others  in  the  occupation  of  barber.  If  said  board  of  health  shall 
ri'ject  an  appointee,  then  the  governor  shall  appoint  some  one  else  in  plac^e  of  the 
Iterson  rejected,  such  appointment  to  l)e  made  from  the  same  class  of  persons  from 
which  the  appointment  was  made.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  appointment  Ihj  con- 
tinned  by  the  boanl.said  boani  shall  issue  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  and  all  appoint- 
ments made  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  date  from  the  confirmation  thereof 
by  said  State  board.  Each  member  of  said  board  shall  ser\'e  for  a  term  of  three 
years  and  until  his  successor  is  appointinl  and  Qualified,  except  in  the  case  of  the  first 
iHjard,  who«i  members  shall  serve  one,  two  ana  three  years,  resi)ectively,  as  specifi  ed 
in  their  apiK)intment.  Said  lioanl  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  l)oardof 
health,  prescribe  such  sanitary  mil's  as  it  may  deem  necessary,  with  particular  refer- 
en<*e  to  the  precwitions  nect^ssary  to  Ix;  employetl  to  prevent  the  creating  and  spread- 
ing of  infectious  or  contagious  disi'ases.  A  copy  of  such  rules  shall  l)e  furnished  each 
person  to  whom  a  certificate  of  registration  is  granted.  Each  meml)er  of  said  board 
shall,  before  entering  u|K)n  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  give  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  dollars,  with  a  nurety  or  sureties  to  Ihj  approve<l  by  the  secretary  of  state, 
oonditione<l  for  the  faithful  p(*rfonnance  of  his  duties,  and  shall  take  the  oath  pro- 
vitled  by  law  for  ]mblic  officers.  Vacancies  \i\KHi  said  boanl  caused  by  death,  resig- 
nation or  expiration  from  any  cause  of  the  tenn  of  any  meinl)er  thereof  shall  be  fill^ 
by  ap]M)intment  from  the  same  class  of  persons  to  which  the  deceased  or  retiring 
inenilNT  l)elonged. 

Sbc.  3.  Said  boanl  shall  elect  a  president,  se<'retary,  and  treasurer,  shall  have  ita 
ht^tquarters  at  such  pla(!e  in  the  State  as  the  lioard  may  detennine,  shall  have  a 
c-ommon  seal,  and  the  sei*retary  and  president  shall  have  the  i)ower  to  administer 
oaths.  A  majority  of  said  Inmnl  may,  in  meeting  duly  assembled,  perform  the  duties 
and  exertise  the  powers  devolving  u|)on  said  Ixxard  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Se(\  4.  Ea(*h  member  of  said  l)oanl  sliall  riH'eive  a  compensation  of  three  dollars 
per  day  for  his  ser\nces,  and  also  railroad  fart^  and  such  other  traveling  expenses  as 
may  be  necessary  in  the  proper  diK'harge  of  his  <tuties,  and  shall  be  {>aid  out  of  any 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  said  l)oard.  Said  lx>anl  shall  also  bie 
allowed  for  such  other  expenditures  and  outlays,  i)ayable  out  of  the  moneys  in  the 
hands  of  its  treasurer,  as  shall  I)e  reasonable  and  proper  for  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  and  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sbc.  5.  Said  board  shall  report  to  the  auditor  of  this  State  at  each  of  its  regular 
meetinss  a  full  statement  of  the  reivipts  and  disbursements  of  the  board  during  the 
preeediDg  two  years,  a  full  statement  of  its  doings  and  proceedings,  and  such  recom- 
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uiendationrj  a>f  it  may  dvoiu  jjrojHT  lookm^  to  tlie  lHJtt4T  carrying  out  of  t!ie  intent 
and  purpose  of  this  act.  Any  money  in  the  hands  of  the  troanurer  of  Miid  Ixianlftt 
the  time  of  making  such  report  in  exoi^s  of  two  hundnd  und  iiftv  dollars  shall  \» 
paid  over  to  the  State  troawun^r  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  fu^fiools  of  this  State. 

Sec.  6.  Such  l)oard  shall  hold  public  examiuationti  at  least  four  times  in  each  year, 
at  such  times  and  places  as  it  may  deem  advisable;  notice  of  such  meeting  to  be 
given  by  publications  tlu>reof  at  least  ten  days  prior  to  such  meetings  in  at  least  tvo 
new8pai>er8  published  in  this  State,  in  the  locality  of  such  proposed  meeting. 

Qec.  7.  Every  person  now  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  baroer  in  this  State  shall, 
within  ninetv  days  after  the  approval  of  this  act,  file  with  the  secretary  of  said 
board  an  affidavit  setting  forth  his  name,  residence,  and  the  length  of  time  during 
which  and  the  place  whore  he  has  i)racticed  such  occupation,  and  shall  pay  to  the 
treasurer  of  said  board  one  ilollar,  and  a  certificate  of  registration  entithng  him  to 
practice  the  said  o<'cupation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Januarv  31,  1904,  thereupoii 
shall  be  issued  to  him;  and  the  holders  of  such  certificates  shall,  within  thirty  aa}'8 
after  the  expiration  of  their  resiK?<*tive  ct»rtilitate,  make  application  for  the  renewal 
of  the  same,  stating  the  numlxT  of  expiring  certificates,  and  shall  in  each  case  pay 
to  the  treasurer  of  said  l>oard  the  sum  of  one  dollar  therefor.  For  anv  and  eveiy 
license  or  certificate  given  or  issued  by  the  board  a  fee  of  one  dollar  shall  be  paid  by 
the  pereoii  receiving  the  same. 

Sec.  8.  Any  jwrson  not  following  the  occupation  of  a  l)arl)er  at  the  time  this  act 
goes  into  operation,  dmring  to  obtain  a  qualified  (certificate  of  the  said  occuiiation 
in  this  State,  sliall  make  application  to  said  board  therefor,  and  shall  pay  tu  the 
treasurer  of  said  board  an  examination  fee  of  five  dollars,  and  shall  pre^ent  himself 
at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  l)oard  for  the  examination  of  applicants;  where- 
uixm  said  boanl  shall  proceed  to  examine  such  person,  and,  l>eing  satisfied  that  he  is 
alx)ve  the  ape  of  nineteen  years,  of  good  moral  (character,  free  mmi  contagious  or 
infectious  diseases,  has  either  (a)  studied  the  trade  for  two  years  as  an  apprentice 
under  a  qualified  and  practicing  barber,  or  (/>)  studied  the  trade  for  at  least  two 
years  in  a  properly  appointed  and  conducted  ImrlKT  school  or  college  under  the 
instructions  of  a  qualihed  barber,  or  (c)  practiced  the  tnide  in  another  State  for  at 
least  two  years,  and  is  jxvssessed  of  the  requisite  skill  in  said  tra<le  to  properly  per- 
form all  the  duties  thereof,  including  his  ability  in  the  ^)rt*]>aration  of  the  tools, 
shaving,  hair-cutting,  and  all  the  duties  and  ser\'ices  incident  thereto,  and  is  {k>i^ 
sessed  of  sufficient  knowle<lge  concerning  the  common  diseases  of  the  face  ami  skin 
to  avoid  the  aggravation  and  spreading  tnereof  in  the  practice  of  said  trade,  shall 
enter  his  name  in  the  register  hereafter  provide<l  for,  und  shall  issue  to  him  a  certifi- 
cate of  registration  authorizing  him  to  i)ractice  sai<l  trade  in  this  State:  /Voiicferf, 
That  whenever  it  api>ears  that  applicant  has  acquircMl  his  knowledge  of  said  trade 
in  a  l>arl>er  sch(M)l  or  college,  the  board  shall  lie  judges  of  whether  said  barlter  Bchool 
or  college  is  proiH'rly  apiK)int<.Ml  and  conducted  and  under  proper  instnictions  to  rive 
sutiicient  tnuning  in  kiuI  tnid<'.  All  i)ersons  making  such  ai^plication  for  examma- 
tion  un<ler  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  l)o  allowe<l  to  pra<'tice  the  ocvuitation  of 
l>arl>eriiig  until  the  meeting  for  the  next  regular  examination  by  the  said  Ixiard,  and 
no  longer,  and  the  Fccretary  shall  give  him  a  j>ermit  to  do  so:  J^roride^l,  however^ 
That  such  time  may  Iw  extended  by  the  l)oard  for  good  cause  shown. 

Si-x\  9.  Nothing  in  this  a<'t  shall  prohibit  any  ]>erson  fnnn  starving  as  an  apprentice 
in  siiid  trade  under  liec^nse  issiUHl  by  the  board,  under  a  barl)er  authoriztMl  to  practice 
the  same  under  this  ai^t,  nor  fn)m  serving  as  a  student  in  any  S4>hool  or  (*olh»ge  for  Uie 
teaching  of  said  trade,  under  the  iii.»'tructions  of  a  qualified  lwirln»r:  J*rorliie*i,  Thatin 
no  l»arlK*r  shoj)  shall  then*  1k»  mon»  than  one  apprentice  to  two  b;irl)ersauUioriBed 
under  this  act  to  practici*  said  occu|>ation,  but  allliarlHT  shops  having  one  chair  sliall 
t)e  entitUil  to  one  apprentice:  And provith'f^  That  all  barlM>r  s(>hools  or  colleges  shall 
keep  prominently  displaye<l  a  sign,  *M)arlK»r  college"  or  '*l»arlH.»r  whool,"  and  no 
otluT  sign  or  signs:  JVorldrd^  That  all  barlK^rs  or  barlHT  sclmrils  or  collegt»s  who  sliall 
take  an  apprentice  or  stiulent  shall  file  immediately  with  said  Ix^anl  the  name  andag«* 
of  such  appn>ntici*  or  stu<lent,  and  the  said  l>oaril  shall  ("ause  the  simie  t«»  l>e  enten>l 
in  a  n*gister  kept  for  that  purix>He. 

Skc.  10.  Said  Inianl  shall  funiish  to  each  |)erKm  to  whom  a  certiticate  of  rt^giBtra- 
tion  is  issueil  a  csird  or  certificate,  in  such  fonn  as  it  shall  adopt,  Ix^aritig  the  seal  of 
the  Iniard  and  tht*  signature  of  its  president  an«l  secn'tarv,  cetlifying  that  the  holder 
ther(H)f  is  entitled  to  practice.^  the  (Krcupation  of  l>arl>cr  in  this  State,  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  hohler  of  such  card  or  insignia  to  i»ost  the  same  in  a  conspicuoua  place 
in  front  of  his  working  chair,  where  it  may  be  readily  s(*en  by  all  ])er8onfl  whom  he 
may  serve. 

Sbc.  11.  Said  iKmnl  shall  keep  a  register,  in  which  shall  l)e  entered  the  names  of 
all  i)eraons  to  whom  certiiicatee  are  iaBue<l  and  to  whom  iiermits  for  serving  appien- 
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ticeehip  or  as  studentH  are  grante<l  under  this  act,  and  said  register  sliall  at  all  times 
be  opeu  to  piiMie  inspection. 

8isc.  12.  Said  boanl  shall  liave  power  to  revoke  any  certificate  of  registration 
granted  by  it  under  tliis  act  for  (a)  c*onviction  of  crime,  {h)  habitual  drunkemiess, 
(c)  gross  Incompetent;)',  (d)  failure  or  refusal  to  properl]^  provide  or  guard  against 
contagious  or  infectious  disease  or  the  spreading  thereof  in  the  practice  of  the  occu- 
pation aforesaid,  or  {e)  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  board  mentioned  in  section  2  of 
this  act:  Provided,  That  l>efore  any  certificate  shall  be  so  revoked,  the  holder  thereof 
shall  have  notice  in  writing  of  tlie  charge  or  charges  against  him,  and  shall  at  a  day 
specified  in  said  notice,  at  least  five  days  after  the  servii*e  thereof,  be  given  a  public 
hearing  on  said  charges,  and  full  opportunity  to  produce  testimony  in  nis  behalf  and 
to  coniront  the  witnesses  against  nim.  Any  person  whose  certificate  has  been  so 
revoked  may,  after  the  expiration  of  ninety  days,  apply  to  have  the  same  regranted 
to  him,  upon  a  satisfac^tory  showing  that  the  disqualification  has  ceased. 

Shc.  13.  Any  person  who  is  engagefl  in  the  occupation  in  shaving  the  beard  or 
cutting  or  dressing  the  hair  for  the  general  public  shall  be  construed  as  practicin^^ 
the  o<Tnpation  t)f  barber,  and  the  so  said  barber  or  barbers  shall  be  required  to  fulfiU 
all  requirements  of  this  act. 

Sfic.  14.  Any  person  practicing  the  occupation  of  barber  without  having  obtained 
a  certificate  oi  registration  as  provided  in  this  act,  or  knowingly  employing  a  bsirber 
who  has  not  such  certificate,  or  falsely  pretending  to  be  qualified  to  practice  as  bar- 
ber or  instructor  or  teacher  of  said  occupation  under  this  act,  or  failing  to  keep  the 
certificate  or  (^rd  mentioned  in  section  10  of  this  act  properly  displayed,  or  ffuling 
to  comply  with  such  sanitary  rules  as  the  board  in  conjunction  with  the  State  boara 
of  health  prescribes,  or  for  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  the  board  shall  proceed  against  all  such  per- 
sons, aiui  upon  conviction  thereof  they  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  tnan 
ten  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundnnl  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  not  less  than  ten  days  or  more  than  ninety  days.  Prosecutions  under  this  act 
shall  be  begun  and  earned  on  in  the  same  manner  as  other  prosecutions  for  misde- 
meanors in  this  State. 

Approved  February  27,  1903. 

Chapter  222. — Protection  of  emploijees  cw  members  of  labor  organizations, 

Sbction  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  individual  or  member  of  any  firm,  or  any 
agent,  oflTicer  or  employee  of  any  company  or  corporation,  to  coerce,  require,  demand 
or  influence  oinv  person  or  persons  to  enter  into  any  agreement,  either  written  or 
verbal,  not  to  join  or  l)ecome  or  remain  a  member  of  any  lal>or  organization  or  asso- 
ciation, as  a  condition  of  such  jierson  or  persons  securinj^  employment,  or  continuing 
in  the  employment  of  such  in<lividual,  firm,  or  corporation. 

Sbc.  2.  Any  individual  or  member  of  any  firm  or  any  agent,  officer  or  employee 
of  any  comi>any  or  corjx)ration  violatin|<  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  ui)on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less 
than  fifty  dollars  or  imprisoiuHi  in  the  <*oiinty  jail  not  less  than  thirty  days. 

Approvo<l  Man'h  13,  HK)3. 

Chai»tkr  310. — Inspection  of  factories,  etc. — Fire  escapes. 

Section  1.  Every-  building  now  or  hereafter  used,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  a  public 
building,  *  *  *  shall,  within  six  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  be  pro- 
vi«le<l  with  one  or  more  metallic  ladders  or  stair  fire  escapi^  attached  to  the  outer 
walls  thereof,  and  extending  fn»m  or  suitably  near  the  ground  to  the  uppermost 
story  thereof,  with  platforms  of  such  forms  and  dimensions,  and  in  such  proximity 
to  <me  or  mon^  windows  of  each  ntory  above  the  first  as  to  render  access  to  such  lad- 
ders or  stairs  fn»m  each  such  story  Ciisy  and  safe;  the  numlK»r,  l(K'ati(m,  material  and 
«•« instruction  of  nuch  cs<'ajH»s  to  Ik^  sul)j»*ct  to  the  approval  of  the  fire  marshal,  chief 
i>f  the  fire  dejKirtment,  <*ity  or  town  marshal,  or  such  other  authority  as  may  have 
the  c'ontrol  of  lire  n»gulations  in  any  city  or  town  where  such  buildings  are  located: 
Provided,  however,  That  all  buildings  inort*  than  twostorii»s  in  height,  used  for  manu- 
facturing purposes,  *  *  ♦  shall  have  at  least  one  such  fire  i'scafje  for  every  thirty 
persons  for  which  working,  «  *  *  accouimodations  are  provitled  above  the 
second  stories  of  said  buildings;    *    *    * 

Approved  February-  28,  1903. 
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CuAiTER  356. — JuxfHtiinit  of fnrhirii'*^  tir. — Fire  egcajiex — i^tfdy  apjilianmt. 

Section  1 .  p]very  person  owning  or  operating  any  manufacturing  eBtablishment 
wliich  may  contain  any  elevator,  hoisting  shaft  or  wellhoie  sludl  cause  the  same  to 
lx>  pro]ierIy  and  substantially  enclosed  or  secured,  in  order  to  protei*t  the  lives  or 
limbs  of  thotfo  employeil  in  sucli  establishment. 

8]3C\  2.  ProTx^r  and  substantial  hand  rails  shall  be  provided  in  all  stairways  in  mann- 
fa^rttiring  e^tablu^hmenb*.  The  stairs  shall  l»e  properly  secured  at  the  sides  and  ends, 
and  all  d(M)rs  k^ling  into  such  e?tablishmentH  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  open  out- 
warrlly,  and  shall  be  neither  htcked,  bolted  nor  fastened  during  working  hours. 

Skc'.'  3.  In  all  manufacturing  establishmentH  three  or  more  stories  nigh,  at  least 
one  tire  escape,  and  as  many  more  as  may  l)e  reasonably  necessary,  shall  be  provided 
on  the  (uit^iae  «»f  said  establishment,  connecting  with  each  fioor  above  the  nret,  well 
fastened  1  and  s(H'nre<l,  and  of  sufficient  strength.  Each  of  said  fire  escapes  sliall  have 
landings*  or  ImUronies  not  k*ss  than  six  feet  in  length  and  three  feet  in  width,  guarded 
by  iron  railings  not  less  than  threes  feet  in  height,  and  embracing  at  least  two  win- 
dows ut  eai'h  story,  and  connecting  with  the  interior  by  easily  accessible  and  nnob- 
stmcted  offenings,  and  tlu;  l>al<'onie8  or  landings  shall  be  connected  by  iron  staim  not 
less  than  eighteen  inches  wide,  the  stei»s  not  to  l)e  less  than  six  inches  tread,  placed 
at  a  proi>er  slant,  and  ]>roti*cte4l  by  a  well-secure<l  hand  rail  on  each  side,  with  twelve- 
inch  dnip  ladder  from  the  lower  platform  reaching  to  the  ground. 

Skc.  4.  Every  iK^rsfm  owning  <ir  operating  any  manufacturing  establishment  in 
which  machinery  is  use<l  shall  funiisn  and  supply  for  use  therein  belt  shifters,  or 
other  siife  mechanii'al  contrivance,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  on  or  oifl  belts  or 
pulleys;  and  wherever  it  is  practicable  mac>hinery  shall  be  ojierated  with  loose 
pulleys.  All  vats,  ])anH,  saws,  planers,  (*og  gearing,  belting,  shafting,  set^crews  and 
machinery  of  every  d(*scription  used  in  a  manufacturing  establishment  shall,  where 
|iracticable,  Ix;  pro']>ei'lv  and  safely  guanhnl,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  avoid- 
mg  tlu*  death  of  or  injury  t<»  the  !)crs4)nH  employed  or  laboring  in  any  such  estab- 
lishment; and  it  is  hereby  mu«le  tiie  dutv  of  all  ])ersons  owning  or  operating  manu- 
facttiring  establishments  to  pnivide  ami  keep  the  same  furnished  witn  salegaaitis  as 
herein  sjHH'ilied. 

Sec.  T).  If  any  })orson  employe<l  or  lal)oring  in  any  manufacturing  establishxnent 
shall  In>  killed  or  injured  in  any  case  when^n  the  ahsenc^e  of  any  of  the  sal^gnardH  or 
prei^autions  requinnl  by  the  ai't  shall  dinrtly  contribute  to  such  death  or  injury,  the 
})ersonal  representatives  of  the  iterson  so  kille<l,  or  the  |)eraon  himself,  in  case  of 
mjury  only,  may  maintain  an  ai'tiou  against  the  {*ers(m  owning  or  operating  such 
manufacturing  establishment  frtr  the  re<'overy  of  all  proi)er  damages.  In  cases  where 
the  action  is  brought  by  the  |>ersonal  representative  of  the  deceased,  saidactaon  shall 
Ik*  govenuMl  in  all  res|M'ctH  not  herein  providt^l  for  by  the  pn)visions  of  the  statutes 
now  in  frirce  which  autiiori/A»an<l  n^gulate  the  bringing  of  actions  to  recover  damages 
in  ceases  where  the  (U*ath  of  one  is  caused  by  the  wrongful  act  or  omission  of  another: 
iVoW///'//,  Action  shall  U»  conjmence<l  in  tlu^  county  where  the  at^cident  occurred. 

Sm-.  ().  In  all  actions  bnmght  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  proxisions  of  this  act,  it 
shall  Ik?  sutlicit^nt  for  the  plaintiff  to  prove  in  the  first  instance,  in  order  to  establiflh 
the  liability  of  the  defendant,  that  the  d<>atli  or  injury  com plainetl  of  resulted  in  con- 
siNiuence  of  the  failure  tif  the  ]»ers(»n  owning  or  o])erating  the  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment where  such  death  or  injury  o<>curre«l  to  provide  said  establishment  with 
saft^guanls  iis  riMiuired  by  this  act,  or  that  the  failure  to  provide  such  safeguard 
directly  «*ontributed  to  sn<-h  death  or  injury. 

Sfx'.  7.  .Manufacturing  <*stablishments,  as  those  wonls  are  used  in  this  act,  shall 
mean  and  include  all  smelters,  <iil  refineries,  cement  works,  mills  of  every  kind, 
moi'hine  and  re|)air  shops,  and,  in  addition  to  the  fon>going,  any  (»ther  kind  or  char- 
acter of  manufacturing  establishment,  of  any  nature  or  deM*ription  whatsoever, 
wherein  any  natural  proilncts  «)r  other  articles  or  materials  of  any  kind,  in  a  raw 
or  unfinished  <ir  incomplete  state  or  condition,  are  tronvertnl  into  a  new  or  improveil 
or  <lifferent  form. 

Sw.  H.  Wheri'vor  the  expn'ssion  occurs  in  this  act  in  sul)stantially  the  following 
words:  "  Kvery  {ktsoii  owning  or  o|ierating  anv  manufacturing  estaolishment,'*  or 
wheru  languagt.'  similar  to  that  is  use«.i,  the  word  **}H'rson"  in  that  connection  sliall 
In'  held  and  const ruetl  to  nu*an  any  |»erson  or  |K>rsons,  jkartnership,  corporation, 
reu'iver,  trust,  tnistcH*.  or  any  other  fK'rson  or  cond)ination  of  licrsons,  either  nAtmu 
or  artificial,  bv  whatever  nunie  he  or  they  muv  lie  called. 

Appruveil  March  11,  VMi. 
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Chaftkr  359. — l^roteclion  of  employees  as  members  of  the  ncUiotuil  guard. 

Section  1.  Sections  *  *  *  28  *  *  *  of  chapter  266  of  Sensioii  Laws  of 
Kansas  of  1901  [shall]  be  amended  to  read  as  follows:  Si'ction  28.  *  ♦  ♦  It  shall 
be  a  misdemeanor  for  any  employer  to  refuse  i)enni88ion  to  any  employee  who  is  a 
mcmt)er  of  the  Kansas  national  gnard  to  attend  drill  or  annual  muster,  or  perform 
active  service,  when  so  ordered  by  the  commander-in-chief;  and  any  employer  who 
Hhall  so  refuse,  or  shall  dischai^  an  employee  from  his  service  or  shall  in  any  way 
punish  an  employee  for  bein^  absent  in  the  performance  of  military  duty,  when  so 
ordered  by  competent  authority,  shall  on  conviction  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Approved  March  9,  1903. 

Chapter  377. — ExamincUion  ami  licensing  of  plumbers. 

Sbction  1.  Any  person  now  or  hereafter  engaging  or  working  at  the  business  of 
plnmbine  in  cities  of  seven  thousand  population  or  more  in  this  State,  either  as 
master  plumber  or  employing  plumber  or  as  a  journeyman  plumber,  shall  first  receive 
a  certificate  thereof  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  desiring  to  engage  in  or  work  at  the  business  of  plumbing, 
either  as  a  master  plumber  or  employing  plumber  or  as  a  journeyman  plumber,  in 
cities  having  a  population  of  seven  thousand  or  more  and  a  system  of  water-supply 
or  sewerage,  shall  make  application  to  a  board  of  examiners  hereinafter  provioed 
for,  and  shall  at  such  times  and  place  as  said  board  may  designate  be  compelled  to 
pass  such  examination  as  to  his  qualifications  as  said  bcMutl  may  direct.  &ud  exami- 
nation may  be  made  in  whole  or  in  part  in  writing  and  shall  be  of  a  practical  and 
elementary  character,  but  sufficiently  strict  to  test  the  Qualifications  of  tne  applicant. 

Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  in  every  city  of  seven  thousand  inhabitants  or  more  a  board 
of  examiners  of  plumbers  consisting  of  three  members,  one  of  which  shall  be  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  health,  who  shall  be  ex  officio  chairman  of  said  board  of 
c'xaminers;  a  second  member,  who  shall  be  a  master  plumber  j  and  a  third  member, 
who  shall  be  a  journeyman  plumber.  Said  second  and  third  members  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  mayor  and  approved  by  the  council  of  said  city  within  three 
months  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  for  the  term  of  one  vear  from  the  1st  day  of  May 
in  the  year  of  appointment,  thereafter  annually  before  tne  Ist  day  of  May,  and  shall 
l>e  paid  from  the  treasury  of  said  city  the  same  as  other  officers,  in  such  sum  as  the 
authorities  may  designate. 

Sec.  4.  Said  Doard  of  examiners  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  their  appointment, 
meet^  and  shall  then  designate  the  times  and  places  for  examination  of  all  applicants 
desinng  to  engage  in  or  work  at  the  business  of  plumbing  within  their  respective 
jurisdiction.  Sfud  board  shall  examine  said  applicants  as  to  the  practical  knowledge 
of  plumbing,  house  drainage,  and  plumbing  ventilation,  and,  if  satisfied  of  the  oom- 
petency  of  such  applicants,  shall  thereupon  issue  a  certificate  to  such  applicant 
authorizing  him  to  engase  in  or  work  at  the  business  of  plumbing,  either  as  master 
plumber  or  employing  plumber  or  as  a  journeyman  plumber.  The  fee  for  a  certifi- 
cate for  a  master  plumber  or  employing  plumber  shall  be  five  dollars;  for  a  journey- 
man plumber,  it  shall  be  two  dollars.  Said  certificate  shall  be  valid  and  have  force 
throughout  the  State,  and  all  fees  received  for  said  certificates  shall  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  city  where  such  certificates  are  issued. 

Sec.  6.  All  persons  who  are  required  by  this  act  to  take  examinations  and  procure 
a  certificate  as  required  by  this  act  shall  apply  to  the  board  in  the  city  where  they 
reside,  or  to  the  board  nearest  their  place  of  residence. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  violating  any  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  exceeding  fifty 
dollars  for  each  and  every  violation  thereof. 

Approved  March  9,  1903. 

Chapter  393. — Liability  of  employers  for  injury  to  employees — Railroad  companies. 

Section  1.  Section  1  chapter  93  of  the  Laws  of  1874,  entitled  ''An  act  to  define  the 
liability  of  railroad  companies  in  certain  cases,"  *  *  *  is  hereby  amended  so  as 
to  read  as  follows:  Kvery  railroad  company  oi^ganized  or  doing  business  in  this  State 
shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  done  to  any  employee  of  said  company  in  consequence 
of  any  negligence  of  its  agents*,  or  by  any  mismanagement  of  its  engineers  or  other 
employees,  to  any  ])erson  sustaining  siu'h  damage:  Provided,  That  notice  in  writing 
of  the  injury  so  sustainetl,  stating  tne  time  and  place  thereof,  shall  have  been  given 
by  or  on  lienalf  of  the  |)erB<»n  injure<l  to  such  railroad  company  within  ninety  daya 
arter  the  occurrence  of  the  accident 

Approved  March  4,  1903, 
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MICHIGAN. 

ACTS  OF  lOOIl 
Act  No.  87. — Inspection  of  fnrt^yries. 

Sktion  1.  Whenever  fire  eflcapee,  elevator  protection  or  repairs,  water-cloeete  and 
other  permanent  improvements  to  buildings  are  ordered  by  factory  or  deputy  factor>' 
inspectors  under  the  provisions  of  act  one  hundred  thirteen,  session  laws  of  ninetet*n 
hundnnl  one,  said  improvements  shall  be  made  by  the  owner  of  the  building  or 
premises  where  such  improvements  are  ordered:  Provided y  That  nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  interfere  with  any  contract  between  owner  and  tenant 
whereby  the  tenant  agrees  to  make  such  improvements  when  ordered  by  factory  or 
deputy  factory  inspectors. 

Sec.'  2.  Whenever  the  owner  of  any  building  or  premises,  as  mentioned  in  section 
one  of  this  act,  is  a  nonresident  of  this  State,  the  tenant  shall  make  such  improve- 
ments and  may  deduct  the  cost  thereof  from  the  amount  of  rent  for  use  of  odd 
premises. 

Appro ve<i  May  7,  1903. 

Act  No.  106. — Emitloyinenl  of  Int^tr — Coninicfn  involving  remoml  frpm  fumie  locaKiy, 

Section  1.  Any  person,  company  or  corporation,  or  any  agent  or  officer  there(^ 
who  shall  induce  another  pen?on,  by  promise  of  wages  or'other  valuable  considera- 
tion, to  agn»e  to  work  for  tlie  iH'rsoii,  company  or  corporation  in  whose  behalf  the 
offer  of  inducements  is  ma<le,  at  a  point  away  from  his  or  her  home  locality,  shall 
specify  in  writing  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  the  said  work  is  to  be  per- 
formed, the  rate  of  wages  and  how,  when  and  where  said  wages  are  agreed  to  be 
paid,  and  may  furnish  a  copy  of  such  statement  of  agreement  to  the  person  so 
mduced  bv  the  promises  therein  to  agree  to  work  for  the  person,  company  or  cor- 
poration olfering  said  in<iucements:  Provided,  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  make  a  tender  of  inducement  to  go  away  from  the  home  locality  to  work,  to 
an^*  child  under  sixteen  vears  of  age  unless  the  written  consent  of  the  parents  of  such 
child  has  been  first  obtamcHl,  as  well  as  the  consent  of  the  truant  officer  or  county 
agent  of  the  boani  of  corrections  and  charities  for  the  locality  where  said  child 
belongs;  and  in  case  such  consent  is  obtained  and  the  child  goes  abroad  under  the 
influence  of  the  indnctMnents  so  offere<l,  such  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall 
be  safely  retume<l  to  its  home  at  any  time  when  its  mrents  shall  request,  in  writiiu;, 
such  return.  Any  person  or  any  agent  or  officer  of  any  corporation  who  shall,  in 
offering  in<lucements  to  any  jhtsou  to  work  for  bin*  at  any  place  apart  from  his  or 
her  home  locality,  misn»prcient  any  of  the  conditions  of  slicn  employment  as  men- 
tion^*! alK)vc,  shall  1h'  liable  to  pay  to  the  penaon  injure<l  bv  such  misrepresentation, 
the  full  amount  <>f  the  damage  sustaino<l  and  shall  U*  further  liable  to  the  penalties 
providi'<l  in  sc'ction  three  of  this  a<'t. 

Sec'.  2.  Every  jK'rson.  who,  with  intent  to  defraud,  shall  acceptor  receive  trans- 
|H)rtation  provid(*<l  l>y  or  at  the  instance  or  exiH*nse  of  his  employer,  from  any  point 
m  this  State  to  or  in  the  dinn^tion  of  tin*  place  where  he  has  contracted  to  penofin 
lal)or  fr>r,  or  n'n<U»r  sen-ices  to  such  employer,  or  who  shall  knowinglv,  and  with 
intent  to  defraud.  aci*ept  or  rei^eive  the  U^nelit  of  any  other  ])ecuniary  aavancementi 
made  by  or  at  the  instance*  and  cost  of  his  employer,  under  an  agreement  on  the  part 
of  .«ucli  |>erson  to  i)erform  lalH)r  or  render  services  in  repayment  of  the  cost  of  such 
transportation  or  of  such  other  benefits,  shall  l)e  deeme<l  and  adjudged  guilty  of  a 
misiiemcanor  if  he  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  rentier  se^^•ices  or  perform  labor  of  an 
equal  value  to  the  full  amount  jiaid  for  such  transportation  or  ottier  benefits,  or  shall 
mylect  or  refuse  to  pay  such  employer  in  money  the  amount  paid  therefor.  The 
valu«*  of  the  services  to  1h»  rendere<l,  or  lalK)r  to  be  pt»rforme<l  shall  1k»  det<ermined  by 
the  nriit*  agree<l  to  Ik»  paid  then»for  by  such  employer  under  his  contract  with  the 
employt»e.  The  failure  or  refu-sal  of  any  such  emplr)yee  to  i)erform  such  labor  or  to 
render  such  services  in  acconlance  with  his  ci»ntract,  or  to  pay  in  money  the  amount 
|kaid  for  such  transportation  or  other  Ix'nefits,  shall  Ih^  prima  facie  evidence  of  his 
uitent  to  defraud. 

Sec.  3.  Ever}'  person  found  guilty  of  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
punishe<l  by  aiine  not  exceeding  twenty-five  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  of  not 
than  ten  nor  more  than  sixty  days. 

Apprr)ve«l  May  14,  1903. 
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CHILD  LABOE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  (<') 

BY    HANNAH   R.  8KWALL,  PH.   D. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  object  of  the  present  study  is  to  furnish  information  regarding 
the  subject  of  child  labor.  It  relates  to  the  emploj^ment  at  labor  of 
children  under  16  j'ears  of  age,  their  earnings,  the  hours  of  labor 
required  of  them,  and  other  conditions  affecting  their  well-being  owing 
to  the  kind  of  work  they  do  and  the  sanitary  character  of  the  places 
where  they  are  employed.  It  also  relates  to  the  amount  of  schooling 
they  have  had,  and  to  their  health  and  home  conditions.  Data  for  this 
purpose  have  been  sought  mainly  from  two  sources — the  employers 
and  the  parents  of  the  children,  liepresentative  establishments  in 
which  children  were  emplojed  have  been  visited  and  replies  obtained 
to  questions  concerning  all  under  16  j^ears  of  age.  Interviews  have 
also  been  had  with  many  children  individually,  and  further  information 
sought  concerning  them  at  their  homes. 

The  territory  covered  has  been  limited  to  a  comparativelj^  small 
number  of  States  because  of  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  can- 
vassing a  large  number  within  a  reasonable  time.  Those  States  were 
selected  which  are  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  Twelfth  Census  on 
manufactures  to  be  employing  the  largest  numbers  of  children  in  the 

<'ln  the  preparation  of  this  article  the  author  has  had  the  aflnistance  of  MrH.  Edith 
Parsons,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  who  collected  the  material  used  from  the  States  of 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin.  The  author  desires  also  to  express 
thanks  to  the  proprietors  and  the  managers  of  the  various  establishments  which  were 
visited  for  courtesies  shown  and  assistance  given,  and  to  many  others  who  have 
shown  an  interest  in  the  work  and  have  helped  in  various  ways,  especially  to  Miss 
Helen  Marot  and  members  of  the  child  labor  c^ommittee  in  New  York  City.  The 
work  of  tabulation  and  the  preiiaration  of  the  summary  and  compilation  of  laws  in 
oonnecrtioii  with  this  investigation  was  done  by  the  Bureau  of  I^bor. 
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industries  reported.     Twelve  States  were  originally  chosen,  ranking 
by  numbers  of  children  employed  as  follows: 

NUM»KK  OF  CHILDR£N  UNDER  16  YEARS  OP  AGE  EMPLOYED  IN   HANnFACT0RBB  Dl 

TWELVE  STATES  AT  THE  TWELFTH  CENSUS. 

[From  the  Twelfth  CenmiR  of  the  United  States.] 


State 


rciiiisylvrtiiia.. 

New  ^ork 

Mtuttnu'hUKettM  . 

fllinoix 

North  Cttrulinu. 
South  Carolina. 


Children  under  16 
yeara  of  age. 


Rank. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Number 

employed 

in  manu- 

factnres. 


S3, 136 
13, 1K9 
12,bhfi 
10,419 
10,377 
8,560 


State. 


New  Jerwey  . . 

(leoreia 

Maryinnd 

WiwonKin  ... 
Rhode  Inland 
MiMHOuri 


Children  under  16 
yean  of  age. 


7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 


Number 

employed 

inmano* 

faeturea 


8,012 
8,871 
6^884 
5,879 
^086 
4.U0 


The  State  of  Alabama  was  afterwards  added  because  of  the  promi- 
nent part  which  it  has  occupied  in  recent  discussions  of  the  subject  of 
child  la})or.  Very  little,  however,  was  done  in  this  State.  On  an  aver- 
age, 3,474  children  were  employed  in  the  manufactures  of  this  State 
during  the  census  j^^ar,  which  caused  it  to  rank  17  according  to  numl)cr 
of  children  employcKl. 

The  information  o})tainod  in  regjird  to  child  labor  in  these  States  is 
presented  in  the  following  pages  in  two  parts,  the  first  dealing  with 
conditions  of  a  genenil  nature  found  to  exist  in  the  establishments 
visited,  and  the  second  with  certain  facts  relating  to  the  children  who 
were  individually  interviewed  and  whose  homes  were  visited.  Three 
general  tables  show  the  conditions  existing  in  215  establishments 
employing  15,S57  children.  The  facets  presented  in  the  second  part 
relate  to  l,8sl  children,  all  of  whom  were  employed  at  some  kind  of 
gainful  occupation,  and  nearly  all  in  the  215  establishments  reported 
in  the  tables.  A  child  is  considered  for  the  purposes  of  this  study  to 
be  a  iK^rson  under  10  years  of  age,  and  whenever  the  word  is  used 
without  ({ualiticution  it  must  l>e  understood  in  this  sense. 

GKNERAL  CONDITIONS  AFFECTIN(}  CHILDREN  EMPLOYED 

AT  LABOR. 

For  the  216  establishments  includc^d  in  the  general  tables  accom- 
panying this  article,  the  numl)er  of  establishments  and  of  children  of 
each  sex  employed,  by  States,  wwe  as  follows: 

ESTAHLISHMKNTS  <\\XVASSKI)  AND  NTMBKK  OK  CHILDRKN  KMi*I/)VKD.  BY  STATES. 

(■hlldn'n  under  16 


Stutf. 


Mll^Nli'hll^<('ttM  . 
khtiiK'  iKliind .. 

New  York 

Now  Jon*ey 

PennMylvaniii.. 

Maryland 

Mortn  Carolina. 


»tnt>- 

li^ih-  ' 

•nientM. 


yours  of  HKc. 


Stntr. 


.  Mule.  Female 


I  I 
IS        710 

\0         l'.K)  ! 

•24  1      7S3  I 
V»  I  2.24:t 

11         287  I 


14 


AM 


2ur> 

G.S7 

2.143 
»1 
461 


ToUl.' 


Kftalh 
I  llMh- 
mentti. 


Children  under  Ifi 
y«an  9f  affi*. 


I 


1.17b 
1.217  I' 

KVt  :  Mimonrl 
1,07.%  |, 


South  Carolina i 

(ieoncia i 

Alahiiiiia i 

WlM-onsin ' 

IllinoiM 


y 

448 

ir. 

(sa 

4 

102 

6 

HM 

14 

964 

9 

G24 

Total 21A  j  H,.'iU8 


Female 

Total. 

3K2 

MO 

&96 

1,290 

121 

223 

288 

6M 

M4 

1,608 

8W 

1,011 

7,SH 

15,867 
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The  inquiries  which  were  made  at  these  establishments  had  refer- 
ence to  the  ages  of  the  children,  their  occupations  and  earnings,  and 
special  conditions  affecting  their  well-being  while  at  work.  From  a 
few  establishments  visited  valuable  information  was  obtained,  which, 
however,  could  not  be  included  in  the  tables  because  of  uncertainty 
in  regard  to  part  of  the  information  and  failure  to  get  complete  replies 
to  some  of  the  inquiries.  Much  of  this  information  is  presented,  how- 
ever, in  the  text  pages. 

AGES. 

The  laws  relating  to  child  la>)or  which  have  been  enacted  by  nearly 
all  the  States  show  at  what  ages  children  can  legally  be  employed  at 
lal)or  in  these  States.  The  report  of  the  Twelfth  Census  upon  manu- 
factures shows  the  number  of  children  under  16  3'ears  of  age  employed 
at  the  time  the  census  was  taken,  and  also  the  number  of  children 
employed  in  1880,  in  1890,  and  in  1900.  Reports  showing  the  number 
of  children  employed  in  establishments  subject  to  inspection  are  pub- 
lished annually  by  the  factory  inspectors  of  many  States.  These 
authorities  do  not  show  the  ages  of  the  children  employed  nor  do  they 
furnish  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question  whether  all  the  children 
employed  are  in  fact  al)ove  the  ages  specified  by  law.  The  belief  exists 
that  in  many  States  children  are  employed  below  these  ages,  and  also 
that  in  States  where  no  law  relating  to  child  labor  exists  children  are 
employed  at  a  very  early  age;  but  there  were  found  no  reliable 
authorities  showing  the  extent  to  which  such  laws  are  evaded  or  the 
number  of  very  young  children  employed  in  such  States.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  plan  of  this  work  to  present  in  tubular  form  the  ages  of 
all  the  children  employed  in  the  establishments  visited,  but  the  task 
of  getting  correct  data  as  to  ages  proved  to  be  one  of  groat  difficulty, 
and  the  instances  in  which  it  was  found  to  be  practically  impossible 
to  obtain  such  data  wore  so  numerous  that  it  scomod  })ost  to  abandon 
the  plan.  Much  information,  however,  was  collected  which  may  not 
be  without  value,  although  lacking  the  precision  necessary  for  a  tab- 
ular statement. 

The  laws  of  Massachusetts  require  children  to  be  14  years  of  age  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  omploymont  in  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
establishments.  No  child  c»an  be  employed  without  an  age  and  school- 
ing certificate.  The  parent  or  guardian  of  a  child  applying  for  such 
certificate  must  present  to  the  authority  issuing  the  certificate  specific 
evidence  of  the  child's  age,  such  as  a  duly  attested  birth  certificate,  a 
passport,  or  a  school  record.  The  certificate  can  not  be  issued  upon 
the  mere  oath  of  the  parent.  The  provisions  of  the  law  against  the 
employment  of  children  without  certificates  are  enforced  by  a  large 
corps  of  factory  inspectors.  Children  employed  without  certificates 
were  rarely  found  in  Massachusetts.     Of  the  few  that  were  fovvwd 
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none  was  under  14  years  of  age.  In  one  instance  a  boy  of  15  was  so 
large  for  his  age  that  it  had  not  occurred  to  his  employer  to  question 
him.  Of  the  remaining  children  certificates  showed  them  to  be  over 
14  j'ears  of  age,  but  children  of  foreign  ^mrentage  were  seen  in  some 
cotton  and  worsted  factories  who  were  so  small  that  it  was  impossible 
not  to  suspi'ct  that  they  had  obtained  their  certificates  upon  false 
evidence.  A  superintendent  in  one  of  these  factories  declared  that, 
making  duo  allowance  for  the  fact  that  certain  children  under  liim 
wore  Italian  and  should  avenige  smaller  than  Americans,  he  was  con- 
vinced cither  that  tho}'  had  o}>tained  their  certificates  on  false  evidence 
or  that  thoy  were  stunted  in  their  growth. 

In  Ithode  Island,  at  the  time  the  State  was  visited  for  the  purposes  of 
this  invest igjit ion,  children  were  reciuired  to  lie  12  years  of  age  to  l)e 
eligible  for  employment  in  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establish- 
ments employing  five  or  more  women  and  children.  Children  between 
1:^  and  15  years  of  age  could  continue  in  employment  only  on  condition 
that  they  attended  school  at  least  eighty  consecutive  school  days  ea<*h 
year.  Children  under  10  years  of  age  seeking  employment  wei-e 
HMjuired  to  have  age  certificates,  Imt  pjirents  were  not  required  to 
pi(»sont  sjHvific  ovidoncoof  ago  uidoss  theollicer  issuing  the  certificate 
(looniod  it  to  Im»  nocossjirv.  There  was  evidence  that  children  under 
1:^  years  of  age  wore  employed  and  that  children  l^etween  12  and  15 
y(»ars  of  ago  were*  employed  without  school  attendance.  In  some 
manufacturing  towns  the  provision  for  s<-hooling  was  not  sufficient 
to  acconuiKHlate  all  the  children  of  school  age,  and  the  proportion 
of  those  who  attended  fell  below  the  avonigo  for  the  State.  In  these 
towns  the  salaries  of  truant  ollioers  wore  often  so  small  tliat  they  could 
give  very  little  time  to  tlu^  duties  of  the  oftico,  or  their  interests  wei-e 
opposed  to  a  zoalous  search  for  truants.  Tli(»  villages  belonging  to 
those  towns  wore  largely  inhaliitod  by  Fronih  Canadians  and  Italians 
who  had  como  for  employmont  in  tlio  mills,  many  of  whom  were  eager 
to  profit  by  their  children's  labor  and  occasionally  succeeded  in  securing 
omplovmont  for  children  under  12  voars  of  aire.  In  both  cities  and 
villages  children  of  foreign  parentage  under  15  years  of  age  wen* 
allowed  to  work  without  scIkk)!  attendance  iN'cause  no  suitable  ytro- 
vision  was  ma<lo  in  the  schools  for  teaching  them,  but  many  weiv 
re<|uired  to  attend  night  schools. 

AI)out  25  \\ov  iont  of  the  children  employed  in  the  establishments 
reported  for  Rhode  Island  wore  ]»otw<»en  I2an<l  14  yoai's  of  age  and 
alniut  75  |H»r  cent  b(»tween  14  and  1<)  years  of  age.  Much  dissat- 
isfaction was  expressed  with  the  school  attendance  provisions  of  the 
law  both  bv  iM'rsons  interested  in  the  si'hools  and  bv  manufacture  I'm. 
Since  the  invostigiition  was  ma<le  this  feature  has  boon  ropt»aled,  and 
the  leg:il  ago  at  which  childivii  run  1m*  enq)loyod  has  lN'(*n  raised  to  13 
veal's. 
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In  New  York  14  years  is  the  age  under  which  children  can  not 
legally  be  employed  in  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments 
during  the  sessions  of  the  public  schools,  but  children  between  12  and 
14  years  of  age  can  be  employed  in  mercantile  establishments  during 
vacations.  A  few  children  under  14  years  of  age  were  found  in  fac- 
tories. One,  a  large  German  girl,  had  been  working  nearly  a  year 
without  a  certificate.  Two  small  Italian  girls  had  certificates  showing 
them  to  be  over  14  years  of  age,  but  the  records  at  the  schools  they 
had  attended  showed  them  to  }>o  less  than  that  age.  In  several  instances 
where  children  were  apparently  over  14  yeai^s  of  age  the  parents  when 
asked  the  ages  did  not  state  what  was  shown  by  the  certificates,  but  a  dif- 
ferent age,  sometimes  younger  and  sometimes  older.  One  girl,  14  years 
old,  was  born  according  to  her  certificate,  only  five  months  after  her 
sister,  who  was  working  in  the  same  factor}-  and  had  taken  out  her  cer- 
tificate the  year  before.  Certificates  were  easily  obtained  in  New  York 
for  all  children  who  had  attended  school  one  voar  and  could  read  and 
write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language;  all  that  was  necessar}' 
was  for  the  parent  of  such  a  child  to  swear  to  the  place  and  date  of  its 
birth  before  a  notary.  During  the  session  of  1I*()3  the  legislature 
altered  this  provision,  so  that  now,  as  in  Massachusetts,  parents  nmst 
present  specific  evidence  showing  the  ages  of  their  children. 

In  New  Jersey  at  the  time  of  this  investigation  boys  could  legally' 
work  in  factories  at  12  j  ears  of  age  and  girls  at  14.  Children  of  both 
sexes  were  found  under  the  legal  ages.  The  law  provided  for  school 
certificates,  which  were  probably  intended  to  be  also  age  certificates, 
but  it  did  not  require  manufacturers  employing  children  to  keep  these 
certificates  on  file  at  their  establishments,  and  it  was  not  done.  Very 
few  children  had  certificates  of  any  sort.  Factory  inspection  was 
inadequate  and  infringements  of  the  law  were  not  always  discovered. 
Finall}-  public  opinion  had  been  aroused  and  better  officers  had  been 
appointed  in  some  districts  who  wore  conscientiously  enforcing  the 
provisions  relating  to  the  employment  of  children.  A  few  prosecu- 
tions liad  occurred  and  convictions  had  Ijcen  secured  in  some  of  the 
cases,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  cause  many  manufacturers  to  inquire 
more  closely  into  the  ages  of  the  young  people  in  their  employ.  Al>out 
1  per  cent  of  the  children  employed  in  the  establishments  reported 
were  under  12  years  of  age,  about  20  per  cent  were  Ixitween  12  and  14 
years  of  age,  and  about  79  i^er  cent  were  between  14  and  16  yeai*s  of 
age.  lietween  3  and  4  per  cent  of  the  girls  were  under  14  j'cars  of 
age.  Most  of  the  boys  under  14  were  employ (hI  in  the  glass  factories. 
Since  these  establishments  in  New  Jersey  were  visited  the  legal  age  for 
bovs  has  been  raised  to  14  vears. 

In  Pennsylvania  13  is  the  mininuun  age  at  which  children  can  legally 
be  employed  in  mamifacturing  and  mercantile  industries.  The  law 
requires  age  certifiaitc\s  for  all  children  under  16  years  of  age  to  Ik*  kept 
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children  upon  falHO  represontations.  Upon  one  occasion  a  parent, 
wishing  to  obtain  einplo^onent  for  his  son  in  a  mine,  obtained  a  certifi- 
cate for  an  older  boy  who  had  passed  his  sixteenth  birthday,  and  taking 
him  to  the  superintendent,  when  applying  for  the  work,  secured  tiie 
position.  The  younger  boy  who  was  under  the  legal  age  was  after- 
wards substituted,  and  worked  for  some  time  before  the  fraud  was 
discovered. 

In  Missouri  children  under  14  years  of  age  can  not  legally  be 
employed  in  manufacturing  establishments,  although  no  age  certifi- 
cates are  required.  Under  circumstances  implying  extreme  poverty 
inspectors  granted  permits  to  children  under  14  years  of  age,  enabling 
them  to  obtain  employment.  In  many  instances  parents  were  not 
averse  to  having  their  children  under  legal  age  declare  themselves  to 
l>c  14  years  of  age,  and  depend  upon  their  ability  to  avoid  the  eye  of 
the  inspector  and  thus  to  escape  detection.  Between  7  and  8  per  cent 
of  the  children  employed  in  the  establishments  reported  were  under 
14  years  of  age. 

EARNINGS  AND   OCOXJPATIONB. 

The  earnings  and  occupations  of  children  are  given  in  Tables  I  and 
II,  by  States  and  industries.  In  selecting  industries  and  establish- 
ments for  investigation  the  object  in  view  was  to  present  both  the 
variety  of  conditions  and  the  numl>er  of  children  subject  to  them  in 
each  State.  Thus  more  industries  are  reported  for  some  States  than 
for  others,  and  industries  emploj'ing  a  large  number  of  children  are 
represented  })y  more  establishments  than  are  those  employing  a  small 
num})er.  By  referring  to  Table  I  (page  541)  it  will  be  seen  tliat  10 
industries  are  rejwrted  for  Massachusetts  and  that  they  are  represented 
by  18  establishments,  in  which  1,213  children  were  emploj^ed,  and  that 
one  of  these  industries — the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods — is  repre- 
sented by  7  estiiblishments  in  which  504  children  werc  employed,  or  43 
per  cent  of  the  whole  numl>er  of  children  emplo^'cd  in  all  the  establish- 
ments rei)orted,  or  43  per  cent  of  the  whole  nuinl)er  in  the  manufac- 
turing establishments  only.  Since,  according  to  the  figures  reported 
by  the  Twelfth  Census,  48  |xir  cent  of  the  children  under  16  years  of 
age  employed  in  the  nuinufacturing  establishments  of  the  State  during 
the  census  year  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods, 
the  numlx»rs  reported  in  Table  I  are  fairly  representative.  Only  one 
industry — tlie  cotton  manufacturing  industry — is  reiwiled  in  the  table 
for  South  Carolina,  but  according  to  the  census  figures  nearly  1*5  i)er 
cent  of  the  children  enipl«>yed  in  manufactures  in  the  State  were 
employed  in  this  industry. 

Textile  industries,  especially  cotton,  worsted,  linen,  and  silk  goods, 
use  much  child  la)M)r,  but  the  proportion  of  children  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  {)ersons  employed  is  greater  in  some  States  and  sections  of  the 
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country  than  in  others.  Textile  industries  are  represented  in  Table  I 
by  establishments  in  which  the  manufacture  of  yarn,  thread,  cloth, 
and  carpets  is  carried  on.  The  establishments  which  are  repoited  for 
the  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Southern  States  fairly  represent  the  practice 
of  manufacturers  in  these  States  in  regard  to  the  use  of  child  labor  in 
textile  industries.  This  practice  is  more  definitely  indicated  by  the 
following  table  relating  to  textile  establishments,  which  is  drawn  from 
Table  I,  and  which  shows  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  at  the 
time  the  establishments  were  visited  and  the  number  and  per  cent  of 
children  under  16  years  of  age  employed  at  that  time: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN   UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE    EMPLOYED  IN 

TEXTILE  ESTABLISHMENTS,  BY  STATES. 


state  aud  industry. 


MAK8ACHU8ETT8. 


CupOtB 

Cotton  and  wonted  froodH 

Cotton  goodH 

Woolen  Kooda 

Wonted  goods 


Total. 


KHODB  I8LAND. 


Cotton  goodii 

Cotton  goods,  narrow  fabrioi 

Hoidcry  and  knit  goods 

Worrted  yams 


Total. 


NEW   YORK. 


Carpct««  jnto 

Cotton  goods 

Cordage,  twine,  etc 
Knit  goods 


Total. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Cotton  thread 

Linen  thread,  twine,  and  yams. 

Silk  goods,  broad 

Silk  goods,  broad, and  ribbon... 
Silk  goods,  thrown 


Total. 


rtNNSYLVANIA. 


Cotton  and  woolen  gocds 

Hosiery 

811k  goods,  thrown 

Silk  goods,  thrown  an<l  broad 
Woolen  and  worsted  goods  . . . 
Woolen  and  worsted  yams  . . . 


Total 

MARYLANIK 

Cotton  duck,  twine,  and  rope 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Cotton  goods 

Cotton  yams 

Oordage,  yam,  etc 

Total 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


1 
1 
7 
2 
1 


12 


Total  per- 

sons^em- 

ployed. 


2 
1 
1 

1 


1 
2 
1 
2 


n 


1 
1 

2 
1 
3 


1 

:j  ' 
2 
1 

2 


11 


2 


5 
3 
1 


2,178 

5,002 

8,706 

786 

912 


17,583 


1,045 
660 
515 
417 


8,237 


551 

3,120 

C50 

643 


4.964 


1,932 
705 
716 
800 
315 


4,498 


MX) 
422 
617 
1.924 
1,559 
513 


5,925 


Children  under  16 
yean  of  age. 


Number. 


fV90 


1,277 

421 

75 


9  I        1,773  , 


142 

348 

501 

18 

80 


1,087 


106 
89 
40 
69 


251 


51 

129 

20 

23 


228 


175 

126 

15 

77 

64 


Percent. 


457 


68 
121 
145 

118 
111 


6.5 
7.0 
5.8 
1.7 

8.8 


6.2 


6.4 

5.9 

7.8 

16.5 


6.0 


9.3 
4.1 
8.1 
8.6 


4.5 


9.1 

17.9 

2.1 

9.6 

18.6 


10.2 


7.9 
28.7 
22.4 
80.9 

7.6 
22.2 


1.160 

19.6 

i 

1 

117 

17.0 

2HH 
121 

It; 

22.6 
28.7 
21.3 

125 

24.0 
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NUMBKIl  AND  PKR  CEiNT  OF  (UIILDREN    UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AQE  EMPLOYED  IK 

TEXTILE  ESTABLISHMENTS,  BY  STATES— Concluded. 


State  and  IndiiRtry. 


W^ITH  CAROLINA. 


(k>tton  goodM 
Otton  yarns. 


Entab- 

liflh- 

menta. 


8 
1 


Total  fMir- 
Bonaem- 
ployed. 


3,908 
99 


Total. 


UBOROIA. 


Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

Ck)tton  Koodfl 

Cotton  Koodfi,  bagH,  and  bleaching. 
Cotton  yams 


Total, 


ALABAMA. 


Cotton  goods. 
Cotton  VHrnfl . 
Knit  goods... 


Ti»tnl. 


9 


4,007 


1 
9 
1 
1 


J2 


1 
2 

1 


SfiO 
a  5, 890 
M,047 

126 


6,868 


283 
IfiO 


818 


Children  under  16 
yean  of  age. 


Number.   Per  cent 


799 
81 


830 


20.4 
Sl.S 


20.7 


27 
a968 
M91 

7 


1,193 


118 
77 
83 


223 


7.7 
n18.S 
618.2 

&6 


17.4 


29L4 
27.J 
22.0 


27.2 


fi  Not  including  d  children  einpIoye<1  Saturdays  and  holidays. 

t*  Not  including  11  children  employed  after  school  hours  and  a  half  day  Satunlaya. 

It  iippeiirs  from  this  ta})lc  that  the  percentages  average  larger  in  the 
Southern  States  than  in  the  Middle  States,  and  larger  in  the  Middle 
States,  except  in  New  York,  than  in  the  Eastern  States.  A  smaller 
l^ercentage  is  shown  for  Georgia  than  for  the  other  Southern  States. 
This  is  no  doiil)t  due  to  the  restrictions  upon  the  employment  of 
children  which  the  manufacturers  of  this  State  have  been  voluntarily 
enforcing  against  tliemselvcs  for  the  past  two  years.  •  The  voluntary 
restriction  which  has  also  existed  in  South  Carolina  has  not  been  so 
general  as  in  Georgia. 

Similar  percentages  might  be  given  for  all  the  establishments 
reported  in  Table  I,  Imt  the  information  wtmld  l>e  of  little  ^^alue; 
indeed,  in  many  cases  it  would  he  misleading,  for,  except  in  textiles, 
an  industry  in  many  instances  is  not  represent4^d  by  more  than  one 
c.stal>li.^hment  in  a  State.  In  .such  cases  the  e.'^tiiblishinent  rejwrting 
can  not  \m  relied  ujwn  to  indicate*,  accumtcly  the  practice  of  manufac- 
turers generally  in  the  State  in  regard  to  the  relative  num1>er  of 
chihlnrn  employc<l  in  the  industry  which  it  represents. 

The  dc'iMirtnuMit  stores  in  large  cities  perhaps  stand  next  to  textile 
industries  in  the  employment  of  child  lal)or.  Modern  inventions, such 
as  cash  carriers  and  pneumatic  tulw.s,  may  diminish  the  relative  demand 
for  child  la}K)r,  but  jis  the  industry  develops,  as  e.*<ta})lishmentii  increase 
in  size  and  i-ompn'hensivene.'^s,  and  as  the  lalK>r  in  them  becomes 
more  and  more  sulnlivided,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  absolute  demand  for 
little  i>eople  to  run  <M'nmds,  carry  messages,  and  generally  engage  in  tho 
minor  services  connected  with  waiting  on  customers.  Department 
stores  are  reported  for  Mas.sai'hu.sett.s,  Uho(h^  Island,  New  York,  Ponn- 
s3Mvania,  Maryland,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Missouri.     Effort  was 
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made  to  represent  all  conditions.  Kstublisbinents  43  and  44  in  New 
York  were  stores  on  the  cast  side  in  New  York  Cit}'.  The  num- 
ber of  children  employed  was  small,  but  the  i>ercentages  wore  larger 
in  these  stores  than  in  an}'  others  reported.  They  were  30  and  25 
per  cent,  respectively.  Six  stores,  namely,  establishments  20,  109, 
190,  196,  211,  and  212,  contained  from  10  to  16  i^r  cent;  the  remain- 
ing stores  contained  from  3  t^)  9  per  cent  of  children.  With  one 
exception  each  way  the  stores  in  which  more  than  10  {x^r  cent  of  the 
employees  were  children,  kept  lonj^cr  hours  than  those  m  which  the 
number  of  children  employed  was  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number  of  employees.  The  exceptions  are  establishments  109  and 
110.  The  first,  which  had  a  percentage  of  children  of  16  per  cent,  had 
a  shorter  working  day  and  week  than  many  which  had  a  percentage 
of  children  of  less  than  10  per  cent.  The  second,  which  had  a  per- 
centage of  children  of  7  per  cent,  had  a  longer  working  day  and  week 
than  most  of  those  which  had  a  percenbige  of  children  of  more  than 
10  per  cent.  By  referring  to  Table  I,  it  will  be  seen  that  establish- 
ment 20,  in  Rhode  Island,  employed  on  Saturdays  a  large  number  of 
children  in  addition  to  its  regular  force.  These  children  were  l)etween 
12  and  16  years  of  age;  they  worked  at  the  store  from  8  a.  m.  to 
10.30  p.  m.,  and  attended  school  the  other  fiv(»  days  of  the  week. 
Other  stores  were  found  to  be  employing  an  extra  force  on  Saturdays, 
including  many  children,  but  in  no  other  case  was  it  possible  to  get 
the  exact  number  employed  on  a  particular  day.  Establishments  43 
and  44,  cited  above,  employed  an  extra  force,  Saturday  afternoons  and 
evenings,  of  from  10  to  20  cliildren. 

Some  establishments  which  were  visited  are  not  rcjwrted  in  the 
table  because  complete  information  could  not  l>e  obtained.  Among 
these  are  establishments  representing  the  canning  industry  in  Maryland. 
The  children  who  find  work  in  these  establishments  during  the  pack- 
ing season  ma}'  be  divided  into  two  classes,  as  follows:  (1)  Time  work- 
ers, whose  occupations,  such  as  filling  cans,  carrying  cans,  pasting  on 
labels,  etc.,  are  connected  with  canning  the  goods  and  getting  the  cans 
ready  for  market;  and  (2)  piece  workers  whose  occupations  are  all  in 
connection  with  preparing  the  goods  for  canning.  In  the  esta!)lish- 
ments  visited  there  were  employed  from  S  to  20  children  of  the  first 
class.  They  were  all  over  12  years  of  age,  and  most  of  them  were 
over  14  years  of  age.  The  number  of  children  of  the  second  class 
fluctuated  from  day  to  day.  It  depended  upon  the  amount  of  child 
labor  required  to  attend  to  the  fruit  or  vegetable  on  hand.  Large 
numbers  found  employment  during  the  strawl)erry  season,  because 
the  labor  of  hulling  and  picking  over  the  berries  can  easily  be  per- 
formed by  (piite  small  children.  Children  no  older  than  5  years  were 
allowed  to  work.  Very  young  children  were  also  allowed  to  help  in 
preparing  ix^aches  and  string  Ijeans.     But  in  prei)aring  pineapples 
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there  wa«  not  much  that  tliey  could  do.  Strictly,  these  children  were 
not  employed  by  the  conipaii}';  they  helped  their  mothers,  older 
sistere,  or  friends.  The  managers  of  the  companies  were  usually 
unwilling  to  admit  young  children  unless  they  were  accompanied  by 
older  persons  and  then  only  when  there  was  work  which  they  could 
do;  but  a  mother  could  often  get  her  small  boy  or  girl  in  at  meal 
times,  when  lunches  were  brought  from  home,  and  keep  the  child  sev- 
enil  hours  before  discovered.  If  there  was  nothing  else  the  child 
could  do  he  could  help  his  mother  by  fetching  and  carrying  for  her. 
The  regular  hours  of  labor  in  these  packing  houses  were  ten  hours  a 
day,  but  the  actual  time  worked  depended  uix)n  the  amount  and  kind 
of  goods  on  hand.  The  work  often  did  not  require  the  full  day,  but 
when  a  large  lot  of  j^erishable  goods  was  on  hand  it  continued  many 
hours  into  the  night. 

The  children  found  in  the  cotton  factories  in  the  Southern  States 
were  white  children,  except  a  ver}'  few  in  two  establishments,  but 
colored  children  were  found  employed  in  tobacco  factories.  Of  the 
children  employed  in  establishment  158  in  North  Carolina,  429  were 
colored.  Most  of  them  were  stemmers,  but  a  large  proportion  of 
the  weighers  and  about  one-half  of  the  taggers  were  colored  boys. 
The  stonnners  were  piece  workers,  employed  and  paid  by  their  rela- 
tives or  friends  whom  they  helped.  The\'  were  mostly  over  10  years 
of  age,  the  majority  were  over  12,  l)ut  cliildrCn  6  or  7  3'ears  old 
were  seen  standing  })y  their  mothers  doing  the  same  w^ork.  Many  of 
these  cliildren  expected  to  leave  otf  work  at  Ciiristmas  time,  w^hich 
wonhl  be  in  a  few  weeks,  and  go  to  school.  In  establishment  213  in 
Missouri,  also  a  tobacco  factory,  8()  colored  l)oys  were  emplo^'ed  as 
swecj^rs  and  rackers.  They  all  claimed  to  be  over  14  yeaw  of  age. 
The  colored  children  found  in  cotton  factories  were  2  Ijoys  in  estab- 
lishment 1(11,  employed,  one  as  a  sweeper,  the  other  as  a  waste  picker; 
and  7  })oys  in  esta})lishnient  17s  employed  in  the  bleachery. 

The  earnings  of  children  employed  in  the  esta))lishments  reported 
are  given  in  Table  I  in  two  waj's-  by  showing  the  highest,  lowest,  and 
avenige  earnings  jkm*  week  for  each  esta})lishment,  and  by  giving  the 
numbers  employed  in  each  establishment  earning  specified  amounts. 
The  latter  is  of  value  as  showing  moie  accunitely  than  can  Ini  done  bj* 
averages  the  condition  of  the  children  as  to  wages.  The  information 
given  in  the  table  is  drawn  from  the  weekly  earnings  of  each  child  on 
full  time.  In  the  case  of  ])iece  workers  full-time  weekly  earnings  were 
estimated  bv  considering  the  time  actuallv  worked  and  the  amount 
earned  during  that  time.  This  was  j>ossil>lc  in  most  cases,  but  in  some 
estalilishments  no  records  were  kept  of  the  time  of  piece  workers,  and 
thcMr  employers  Mere  unable  to  give  neetled  facts.  These  pieci^  workers 
are  included  in  the  numlH}rs  employed  in  these  establishments,  but  their 
earnings  ai*e  not  included  in  the  information  relative  to  the  earnings 
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of  the  children  employed,  and  their  numbers  are  deducted  from  the 
whole  numl^er  employed  in  calculating  average  earnings.  Tlie  most 
important  cases  of  piece  workers  omitted  in  this  way  are  250  children 
employed  in  establishment  90,  54  in  establishment  114,  305  in  estab- 
lishment 158,  and  52  in  establishment  213.  The  piece  workers 
excluded  in  establishment  90,  a  cigar  factory,  were  cigar  rollers  and 
bunch  makers.  A  majoritj'  of  them  were  earning  between  $3  and  ^ 
a  week.  It  is  probable  that  had  their  earnings  l>een  included  the 
average  earnings  for  the  establishment  would  have  l>een  represented 
by  a  higher  figure  than  that  reported.  In  establishment  114,  which 
manufactured  hosiery,  at  least  35  of  the  54  piece  workers  excluded 
were  earning  more  than  $4  a  week;  19  of  these  were  earning  over  $5 
a  week.  Had  their  earnings  been  included  the  average  for  the  estab- 
lishment would  have  been  higher,  but  it  would  not  have  l)een  much, 
if  any,  over  $4.  In  establishment  158,  which  manufactured  tobacco, 
the  piece  workers  excluded  were  stcmmers;  they  were  colored  children 
and,  although  their  time  was  much  broken,  they  were  siiid  to  average 
about  $2.40  per  week.  Their  earnings  would  probably  have  lowered 
the  average  reported  for  that  establishment.  In  establishment  213, 
which  also  manufactured  tobacco,  the  piece  workers  excluded  were 
white  girls  employed  as  wrapper  stemmers,  and  their  earnings,  aver- 
aging between  $5  and  $6  a  week,  would  probably  have  raised  slightly 
the  average  reported  for  the  establishment. 

It  was  originally  intended  to  give  the  earnings  of  the  children  by 
occupations,  but  the  plan  was  abandoned  l)ecause  in  many  of  the  indus- 
tries considered  very  few  were  employed  at  what  could  be  termed 
skilled  labor;  also,  many  were  not  confined  to  a  single  definite  occupa- 
tion, but  might  be  set  at  several  different  tasks  in  the  course  of  a 
week.  The  occupations  at  which  children  were  employed  in  the  estab- 
lishments reported  are  given  separately  in  Table  II  (pages  54(>-554). 
By  looking  up  in  this  table  any  establishment  reported  in  Table  I  a 
general  idea  can  be  gained  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  labor  of  the 
children  was  utilized.  The  occupitions  are  classified  according  to  the 
sex  of  the  children;  also  the  important  occupations,  those  at  which  a 
greater  number  of  children  were  employed,  are  indicated  by  italics; 
and  those  at  which  only  one  child  was  found  employed  are  shown  in 
the  singular  numlx^r. 

By  reference  again  to  Table  I  it  will  l)e  seen  that  the  difference 
shown  between  the  highest  and  lowest  <»arnings  of  children  in  many 
establishments  is  considerabh*.  This  is  esj>ecially  tnie  of  the  textile 
industry.  In  establishments  rei)resenting  this  industry,  not  only 
were  different  occupations  \M\d  at  different  rates,  })ut  th<»re  was  great 
diversity  in  the  earnings  of  children  in  the  same  occu[>ation.  Thus  in 
a  cotton  factory  in  Massachusetts  14  weavers  averaged  from  &^.45  to 
$10.90  during  the  week  considered;  12  spinnern  av^it1lv;^id  ivvivck  %L,^>i^ 
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to  $7.J50  viuring  the  same  time.  In  a  cotton  factory  in  South  Carolina  5 
weavers  averaged  from  $3.00  to  $5.76,  and  45  spinners  averaged  from 
90  cents  to  $5.29.  Similar  differences  were  found  in  some  of  the 
occupations  in  other  industries.  They  usually  occurred  wherever 
work  was  paid  for  by  the  piece.  In  all  piecework  the  rate  was  the 
same  for  children  as  for  adults.  The  wages  paid  children  in  dcijart- 
ment  stores  were,  as  a  rule,  lower  than  those  paid  in  manufacturing 
establishments  in  the  same  State,  but  the  hours  of  labor  for  all  em- 
ployees were  less. 

The  condition  of  children  in  each  State  as  to  earning  capacity  is 
further  shown  in  the  last  eight  columns  of  Table  1,  which  gives  for 
each  establishment  the  number  of  children  for  whom  earnings  were 
reported,  classified  according  to  weekly  earnings.  The  following  table 
drawn  from  this  part  of  Table  I  summarizes  the  condition  in  each 
State,  and  for  the  13  States.  The  earnings  are  divided  into  three 
classes  instead  of  eight  as  in  Table  I,  namely,  earnings  under  $3;  $3 
or  under  $4;  $4  or  over;  and  in  addition  to  the  numbers  the  percent- 
ages of  children  in  each  class  are  given  so  that  their  condition  in  each 
State  may  be  more  readily  perceived. 

CLASSIFIKD  WKEKLY  EARNIN'CiS  OK  (-IIILDREN  L'NI»KR  Ifl  YEARS  OF  AGE,  BY  STATES. 
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P^jirnings  ^vere  reported  for  15,111  children  in  !215  establishmentH 
in  i:^>  States.  Of  this  numbor  80. .5  \yQT  cent  wcu'c  earning  less  than  93 
a  wo(»k,  8S.5  per  cent  were  earninjf  $3  but  under  S4r  a  week,  31  |)er 
cent  wcM'c  earninjr  S4  or  over  a  week.  The  earnin^fs  of  the  lai^est 
number  were  ?3  or  under  JN^  a  week.  In  Ma-ssaehusetts  alone  more 
than  .^)0  per  cent  of  the  children  reported  earned  l?4  or  over,  while  in 
Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Cieorgia,  and  Alabama 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  children  earned  less  than  $3.  In  the 
remaining  States  less  than  50  per  cent  earned  under  $3.,  and  less  than 
50  p<*r  c<»nt  earned  over  #4,  but  only  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
id  luoro  than  50  jx^r  cent  earn  between  $3  and  $4  a  week.    The 
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earnings  oi  the  children  were  least  in  those  States  in  which  there  was 
little  or  DO  limitation  placed  upon  their  employment.  But  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  smaller  earnings  in  those  States  were  due 
to  the  fact  that  younger  children  were  employed;  the  two  circum- 
stances may  have  a  common  cause  in  general  industrial  conditions. 

HOUBS  OF  I4ABOB. 

The  data  in  regard  to  the  hours  of  labor  of  children  are  given  in 
Table  III  (pages  554-658.)  Since  the  working  day  is  usually  the  same 
for  all  classes  even  in  States  where  the  maximum  houw  for  women 
and  children  are  fixed  by  law,  the  regular  working  hours  of  the  estab- 
lishments reported  are  given  in  the  table,  and  a  few  exceptions  apph^- 
ing  to  children  added  in  footnotes.  The  daily  hours  from  Monday  to 
Friday,  inclusive,  the  hours  for  Saturday,  and  the  whole  number  of 
hours  per  week  are  given  in  separate  columns.  The  table  also  shows 
the  length  of  noon  intermissions  and  those  establishments  which  re- 
quire overtime  work  of  children.  The  hours  for  night  work  in  such 
establishments  as  use  a  regular  night  force  are  given  in  footnotes. 

The  facts  which  appear  most  prominent  in  this  table  are  the  lack  of 
uniformity  in  regard  both  to  working  time  and  to  intermissions,  and 
the  greater  number  of  hours  in  the  Southern  textile  fa(»tories  as  com- 
pared with  factories  of  any  kind  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States. 
The  usual  hours  of  labor  per  week  in  textile  manufacturing  establish- 
ments were  58  in  Massachusetts,  t>0  in  Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland;  55  in  New  Jersey,  and  66  in  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  while  in  Alabama  they  were 
more  than  60  in  two  establishments.  Southern  manufacturers  claim 
that  in  a  warm  clhnate  more  hours  are  reciuired  to  accomplish  the 
same  production  than  in  a  cold  climate.  The  temperament  of  Southern 
working  people  is  said  to  l)e  less  energetic  than  that  of  their  Northern 
competitors,  a  fact  which  manifests  itself  in  nuich  broken  time. 
Employers  complain  that  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  large  number  of 
spare  hands  in  order  to  keep  the  work  going.  Much  broken  time 
appeared  in  the  time  records  of  children  in  many  Southern  factories. 
Some  parents  admitteil  that  their  cliildren  did  not  like  to  work  all  the 
time,  while  denying  that  they  were  ill  or  tired.  Othei-s  complained 
that  their  children  were  not  allowed  to  work  the  full  time;  that  more 
children  were  employed  than  could  be  given  work,  so  a  few  were 
selected  each  day  to  be  sent  home.  One  superintendent  stated  that 
the  children  he  employed  usually  worked  full  time  exc<»pt  when  sent 
home  "to  rest."  But  children  seldom  lost  by  broken  time  enough  to 
reduce  their  hours  of  labor  below  00  jwr  week,  mrely  so  much  as  that, 
except  for  actual  sickneas.  Some  occupations  of  children  did  not 
require  continuous  labor.  An  example  of  this  was  the  doffers  in  cotton 
factories  who  often  had  several  hours  a  day  when  they  would  wot  V«k 
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actively  at  work.  SometinioH  they  were  allowed  to  spend  their  wait- 
ing time  in  the  mill  yard  at  play;  this  was  seen  in  the  South.  Some- 
times when  the  waiting  time  occurred  near  the  end  of  a  morning  or 
afternoon  they  were  sent  home. 

In  Rhode  Island  and  New  York  the  number  of  hours  during  which 
children  can  l>e  employed  has  l>een  reduced  by  law  since  the  facts  given 
in  the  table  were  collected,  except  those  relating  to  ten  establishments 
in  New  York.  In  Rhode  Island  the  numlxsr  of  hours  has  been  reduced 
from  60  |x>r  week  to  58  for  children  under  16  years  of  age.  In  New 
York  under  the  old  law  children  under  16  years  of  age  could  1)6 
employed  10  hours  a  day  and  60  per  week.  The  new  law  retains 
this  time  for  persons  under  18  and  women  under  21,  but  prohibits  the 
labor  of  children  under  16  more  than  9  hours  a  day  and  54  hours  a 
week.  In  practice  wlicn  an  establishment  runs  more  than  10  hours  a 
day  for  live  days  for  the  purpose  of  shortening  one  day,  as  is  often  the 
ease,  the  hours  per  week  of  children  under  16  are  reduced  below  54 
hours.  Facts  were  collected  from  ten  establishments  in  New  York 
after  tliis  provision  went  into  effect,  but  all  were  not  enforcing  it^  In 
a  few  instiinces  the  establishments  were  not  running  full  time,  and  in 
one  establishment  the  ages  of  the  children  approached  so  near  to  16 
years  that  permission  had  been  given  to  continue  their  employment 
on  the  okl  Inisis.  Managers  asserted  that  on  ai^count  of  the  inconven- 
ience of  enforcing  the  U-hour  law  they  intended  in  the  future  to 
employ  no  children  under  16  years  of  age. 

Textile  manufacturing  establishments  usually  run  the  full  number 
of  houi-s  {MM*  week  allowed  by  law,  other  factories  often  run  less  time. 
In  New  fFcM'sey,  however,  where  the  hours  fixed  by  law  are  less  than 
in  any  either  State  <'ompr(»hended  in  this  study,  the  legal  number,  55 
per  week,  was  in  force  in  the  textile  establishments  reported,  but 
some  of  the  estaldishments  representing  other  industries  were  keep- 
ing longer  hours. 

The  (*ustom  of  giving  a  half  holiday  on  Saturdays  or  closing  earlier 
in  th(»  afternoon  on  that  (hiy  than  on  other  days  generally  pre\'ailed  in 
textile  manuf:u*turing  establishments.  Kut  the  vacation  on  Saturdays 
was  usually  (»arned  by  longer  houi*s  the  rest  of  the  week.  Thus  chil- 
dren learned  their  half  holiday  on  Saturday  by  working  1<H  hours 
each  of  the  other  live  days  in  Massachusetts,  lOJ  hours  in  Rhode 
Island.  \*2\  hours  in  one  establishment  in  Alalmma,  and  12  hours  in 
South  Carolina.  Many  nmnufacturing  esta))lishments  in  Now  York 
City  and  elsewhere  gave  a  half  holiday  on  Saturdaj'  during  the  sum- 
mer months  onlv.  The  time  allowed  for  noon  intennis.sions  was 
usually  a}M)ut  the  same  in  textile  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
sjun4»  State,  but  it  differed  in  diffci-ent  piirts  of  the  country.  In  tho 
establishments  reportotl  for  Massiichu.sc^tts,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey  it  wi>s  1  hour.     In  all  but  one  of  those  reported  for  Rhode 
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Island  it  was  45  minutes;  in  those  reported  for  Pennsylvania,  Marj^- 
land,  Noith  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  it  was 
usually  30  minutes,  or  not  more  than  45  minutes.  In  other  manufac- 
turing establishments  the  time  varied  even  in  the  same  State. 

The  regular  working  time  of  mercantile  establishments  varied  lK)th 
as  to  numbers  and  distribution  of  hours.  Department  stores  doing  a 
large  popular  business  maintained  long  hours  on  Saturdjiy,  keeping 
open  until  9  or  10  p.m.,  or  even  later.  The  children  employed  in 
these  establishments  were  usually  required  to  remain  until  closing  time, 
but  they  were  permitted  to  come  an  hour  or  more  late  on  certain 
mornings,  so  that  the  total  hours  for  the  week  would  come  within  legal 
limitations.  Nearly  all  the  department  stores  reported  gave  a  half 
holiday  one  day  in  the  week  during  the  summer  months.  Complete 
information  was  not  obtained  on  this  point.  Most  of  those  stores  not 
keeping  open  late  on  Saturday  gave  a  summer  half  holiday  on  Satur- 
day, one  of  those  keeping  late  hours  on  Saturday  gjive  a  summer  half 
holiday  on  Friday,  viz,  establishment  20  in  Rhode  Island,  and  one  of 
those  keeping  late  hours  on  Saturday  gave  its  summer  half  holiday  on 
Saturday,  viz,  establishment  139  in  Maryland.  Nearly  all  the  depjirt- 
ment  stores  kept  open  overtime  during  the  holiday  seasons.  In  some 
establishments  the  children  who  were  kept  late  one  evening  were 
allowed  to  come  from  two  to  three  hours  late  the  next  morning.  It 
was  usual  in  department  stores  to  allow  the  employees  one  hour  for 
their  noonday  me^il,  but  not  the  same  hour  for  all.  An  intennission 
for  supper,  usually  30  minutes,  was  allowed  on  Saturdays  by  stores 
keeping  oi)en  two  or  more  hours  after  0  p.  m.,  and  during  the  holi- 
day seasons  on  any  day  by  stores  keeping  ojien  two  or  more  hours 
overtime. 

Table  III  snows  the  csta})lishincnts  in  which  children  were  recjuired  to 
work  overtime  during  the  pfist  year.  This  overtime  labor  was  usually 
performed  after  the  regular  closing  hour  at  night  and  sometimes  dur- 
ing the  noon  hour.  It  usually  did  not  involve  the  whole  establishment, 
and  was  seldom  recjuired  of  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  (»hildren 
employed.  The  periods  of  overtime  work  were  usually  short,  i.  e., 
not  more  than  three  weeks,  but  a  few  instances  of  10  and  12  weeks  were 
found.  The  numlwr  of  extra  hours  per  day  varied  from  1  to  3.  The 
num))cr  of  days  a  week  were  usually  <)  or  3,  but  often  not  more  than  1. 
Usually  the  overtime  work  did  not  continue  after  7  p.  m.  But  there 
were  instances  when  the  closing  hour  was  not  until  8  or  9  p.  m.  In  such 
cases  opportunity  to  eat  a  lunch  was  generally  given  the  children 
and  other  employees.  Overtime  work  does  not  include  regular 
night  work,  the  hours  of  which,  for  the  establishments  which  reported 
night  work,  are  given  in  the  footnotes  accompanying  Table  III. 

Regular  night  work  was  found  to  occur  only  in  certiiin  industries. 
Those  reported  aw  glass,  steel,  silk,  and  cotton  yarns.     li\  tlvo,  l^jct^t 
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two  night  work  was  not  general  except  in  certain  localities.  There 
were  two  methods  of  emplo}- ing  night  labor,  the  same  persons  being 
employed  cither  exclusivel}'  at  night  or  employed  alternately  at  night 
and  during  the  day  in  two  shifts  of  a  week  each  in  length.  The  first 
method  was  found  in  practice  in  establishments  manufacturing  silk 
and  cotton  yarns,  and  was  reported  in  1  establishment  in  Pennsylvania, 
4  in  North  Carolina,  1  in  South  Carolina,  and  1  in  Georgia.  Night 
work  was  found  to  exist  in  other  textile  establishments  in  Rhode 
Island,  Alabama,  and  (xeorgia,  for  which  complete  information  was 
not  obtained.  The  second  method  of  employing  night  labor  was 
found  in  practice  in  gbiss  factories  and  steel  works,  of  which  5  estab- 
Iwhments  in  New  Jersey  and  5  in  Pennsylvania  were  reported.  Chil- 
dren were  employed  at  night  in  all  the  establishments  for  which  night 
work  was  reported,  and  in  those  in  which  it  was  known  to  exist 
The  hours  of  night  work  in  8  cotton  factories  in  North  Carolina  (in 
one  of  these  the  night  work  was  in  the  yarn  department  only),  and 
in  1  in  Georgia  were  12  each  night  from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclu- 
sive, and  none  on  Saturday  night,  making  60  for  the  week.  The 
hours  at  night  in  a  cordage  establishment  in  North  Carolina  were 
12  each  night  from  Monday  to  Friday,  inchisive,  and  6  on  Saturday 
night,  making  6(>  for  the  week.  In  the  cotton  factory  in  South  Caro- 
lina the  hours  at  night  were  11  for  six  nights,  making  66  for  the 
week,  but  Saturda\''s  work  began  immediately  at  the  close  of  the  usual 
noon  intermission  and  ended  at  midnight.  No  stated  intermission 
during  the  night  was  granted  for  lunch  in  any  of  these  factories  excrept 
in  the  one  in  South  Carolina,  where  15  minutes  was  given  at  mid- 
night Monday  to  Friday,  and  at  6  p.  m.  on  Saturday.  Emplo\'ee8 
were  allowed  to  take  time  for  eating  their  lunches,  which  the}-  brought 
with  them,  while  the  machinery  was  running  and  the  work  going  on. 
The  hours  of  night  work  at  a  mill  in  (leorgia  which  was  not  reported 
were  Hi  each  night  for  live  nights  and  3i  on  Saturday,  making  60 
hours  in  nil.  On  Saturday  the  night  force  began  work  at  1  p.  m., 
inimediatelv  after  the  dav  force  had  left  the  mill,  and  finished  at  4.45 
p.  m.  When  night  work  was  In^gun  at  this  mill,  an  intermission  of  one 
hour  was  allowed  at  midnight,  and  work  on  Saturday  continued  until 
9Ai}  p.  m.,  but  it  was  discontinued  at  the  s]x*cial  request  of  the  opera- 
tives, who  since  they  were  obliged  in  eitlu'r  rase  to  bring  their  lunches, 
preferred  to  eat  them  while  the  work  was  going  on,  and  have  the 
shorter  session  on  Sjiturday.  Some  of  the  establishments  reported 
from  the  Southern  States  which  were  not  running  at  night  had  l)cen 
running  at  night  within  a  few  years,  a  few  within  one  yean  and  one 
establishment  for  which  night  work  is  reiK)rted  discontinued  the  night 
work  the  week  following  the  iiivestigati(»n.  It  was  claimed  by  8onie 
of  the  manufacturers  that  night  work  was  going  into  disfavor,  liecaiiso 
it  was  costlier  than  day  work,  since  not  tmly  the  nitcs  of  wages  were 
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higher  but  the  production  wa«  relatively  less.     But  a  great  deal  of 
night  work  remains,  especially  in  small  yarn  mills. 

The  glass  factories  and  steel  mills  reporting  night  work  followed 
the  metiiod  of  alternating  day  and  night  shifts  of  a  week  each.  The 
night  week  in  the  6  glass  bottle  factories  reported  in  New  Jersey,  and 
the  1  in  Pennsylvania,  included  only  5  nights,  no  work  being  done 
Saturday  night.  The  houi-s  of  labor  in  the  New  Jersey  factories  for 
day  work  extended  from  7  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  every  day,  for  night  work 
from  6  and  6.16  p.  m.  to  2,  2.15,  2.80  and  3  a.  m.  for  5  nights  in  the 
week.  Two  intermissions  of  from  15  to  30  minutes  in  length  were 
given  during  the  night  in  all  but  one  establishment,  not  merely  for 
lunch,  but  to  allow  a  general  relaxation  after  the  incessant  toil  at  the 
furnaces.  Similar  intermissions  were  given  during  the  day  in  addition 
to  the  dinner  hour:  thev  usuallv  occurred  in  both  the  forenoon  and 
afternoon  about  midwav  of  the  session.  The  time  of  these  intermis- 
sions  is  not  included  in  the  working  time  of  these  establishments  as 
reported  in  the  table.  These  glass  factories  do  not  continue  in  opera- 
tion the  entire  year,  but  only  during  the  time  of  a  "blast"  or  "fire," 
which  lasts  as  a  rule  from  September  1  to  June  30.  The  hours  of  labor 
for  night  work,  it  will  be  noticed,  conclude  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the 
morning.  The  Iwys  are  often  afraid  to  go  home  at  this  time  and  remain 
until  daybreak  in  the  factory,  sleeping  on  the  floor.  The  glass  facto- 
ries visited  in  Maryland  and  reported  in  the  table  represent  the  siune 
branch  of  the  industry  as  the  New  Jersey  factories— the  manufacture*  of 
bottles — but  they  were  running  without  night  work.  They  wer<^  using 
pot  furnaces  instead  of  the  contiiuious  tank  furnaces  in  use  in  New  Jer- 
sey. The  latter,  which  are  said  to  1h>  rapidly  superseding  the  former 
in  this  industry,  require  night  work.  Thus  the  demand  for  the  night 
labor  of  Ik)3's,  whose  assistance  at  the  furnaces  seems  to  be  indispensjible, 
appears  to  be  increasing.  The  hours  of  labor  at  night  in  the  ste<^l 
works  and  rolling  mills  connected  with  establishments  128,  120,  and 
130  were  lli^  each  night  for  t)  nights,  or  69  hours  a  week;  they  l>egan 
at  G  p.  m.  and  ended  at  5.55  a.  m.,  with  an  intermission  of  25  minutes 
for  lunch  at  some  time  during  the  night.  The  night  shift  began  Sun- 
day evening  at  6  and  the  week's  work  ended  at  5.55  the  following 
Saturday  morning.  These  hours  are  longer  than  the  hours  reported 
for  any  other  establishment,  night  or  day.  But  the  work  of  the  lK)ys 
is  not  continuous,  it  being  claimed  that  they  are  not  employed  more 
than  40  minutes  in  each  hour.  In  these  establishments,  and  also  in  the 
glass  factories,  there  is  more  or  less  irregular  overtime  work  done  by 
children.  The  night  force  may  l>e  short  a  few  boys  when  it  l)egins 
work,  and  Iwys  who  have  just  finished  day  work  are  often  kept  a  part 
of  the  night  to  take  the  phu'cs  of  the  alwent  ones.  Or  ambitious  lK>ys 
will  be  allowed  to  remain  during  a  part  of  an  incx)ming  shift  if  there  is 
work  thej'  can  do. 
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Certain  offices  representing  the  telegraph  and  measenger  Hervice 
were  visited  in  New  York  City  and  in  Philadelphia.  They  are  not 
reported  in  the  table,  but  information  was  obtained  concerning  the 
ages  and  hours  of  labor  of  the  messengers.  Fully  one-fourth  were 
l)oys  under  !(>  years  of  age,  of  whom  more  than  one-third  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia offices  were  l)etween  12  and  14  years  of  age.  A  small  num- 
ber under  14  was  found  in  the  New  York  offices.  The  regular  time 
these  boys  were  on  duty  was  10  hours  a  day  for  6  da^'s,  and  12  hours 
every  other  Sunday.  Some  offices  did  not  require  Sunday  duty,  and 
one  office  in  the  financial  district  of  New  York  City  was  open  onlj'  9 
hours  a  day,  but  the  Ijoys  it  employed  usually  went  up  town  and 
served  during  the  evening  in  other  offices.  Although  the  hoys 
were  exi>ected  to  be  on  duty  10  hours  a  day,  they  did  not  all  serve  at 
the  same  time.  The  messengers  in  any  one  office  were  divided  into 
groups,  each  group  beginning  and  ending  work  at  times  so  arranged 
that  a  certain  numl>er  would  be  on  hand  as  long  as  the  office  remained 
open.  Some  offices  were  open  the  entire  24  hours,  otliers  not  more 
than  IS  hours.  Older  toys  were  usually  selected  for  night  work,  but 
boys  under  16  ye^rs  of  age  were  often  on  duty  after  9  p.  m.  Boys 
often  remained  on  duty  more  than  10  hours.  The  overplus  was  con- 
sidered overtime  and  paid  for  with  an  tidditional  allowance  of  15  cents 
for  supi)er  money  for  boys  kept  after  ?>  p.  m. 

CEBTAIN  OTHEB  CONDITIONS  AFFECTINO  CHTLDBEN. 

There  are  many  conditions  which  affect  the  well-))eing  of  working 
children  b<\sides  the  hours  of  labor.     Some  of  these  are  the  sanitarv 

m 

condition  of  the  buildings  in  which  they  work,  the  demands  of  the 
pjirticular  occuimtions  which  form  their  daily  tasks,  and  the  character 
of  associates  with  wliom  thev  are  thrown. 

With  a  few  exceptions  large  estal)lishments  were  found  to  bo  l>ctter 
e([uipped  with  arnuigements  to  preserve  the  health  and  secure  the 
comfort  of  oiKTatives  than  small  ones.  The  workrooms  were  larger 
and  higher,  and  furnished  with  larger  and  more  numerous  windows. 
Many  of  the*  buildings  were  e<[uipped  with  (excellent  systenis  of  venti- 
lation, and  the  air  within  tluMr  walls  seemed  fresh  and  wholesome. 
Klectricity  was  universally  used  in  all  large  new  buildings,  and  was 
nipidly  Inking  introduced  into  the  old  buildings  Iwlonging  to  large 
esta)>Iishmcnts.  Most  of  the  cotton-manufacturing  estal)Iishmentis 
r(»i)orted  from  the  Southern  States  were  handsome  new  buildings, 
well  ventilated  and  lighted.  Many  of  them  were  built  where  an 
ainindance  of  fresh  air  could  be  secured  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
They  were  situated  on  high  groimd  on  the  outskirts  of  a  town  or  quite 
in  the  country,  with  woods  near  at  hand.  The  factory  laws  in  other 
States  aim  to  se<'ure  a  cert4iin  level  of  exi»ellence  in  simitary  arrange- 
ments^  which  was  found  to  Im>  generally  realized  in  the  establishments 
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visited,  and  surpassed  in  many  new  buildings.  But  while  it  may 
truly  1x5  said  that  an  ever-increasing  number  of  working  people  of  all 
ages  are  performing  their  labor  in  surroundings  far  >>etter  than  was 
considered  good  enough  a  few  years  ago,  there  are  still  many,  including 
children,  who  are  working  in  places  which  are  neither  wholesome  nor 
safe.  Even  in  the  South,  where  so  much  is  new,  there  were  many  old 
mills,  survivals  from  the  beginning  of  the  cotton  industry,  when  cheap 
construction  and  old  machinery  were  thought  to  l)e  economical.  Some 
of  these  mills  were  situated  on  low  ground  in  the  most  crowded  [>arts 
of  the  towns.  Many  long-established  industries  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  were  housed  in  old,  insanitary  buildings  which  were  per- 
mitted to  remain  without  alteration  because  of  the  expense  required 
to  bring  them  up  to  modem  standards.  Private  residences  in  large 
cities,  and  other  buildings  not  originally  intended  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  had  been  turned  into  small  factories  with  little  or  no  alter- 
ation to  adapt  them  to  their  new  uses.  In  many  such  places  children 
were  found  employed. 

The  safety  of  buildings  depends  in  part  upon  the  ease  and  quick- 
ness with  which  employees  can  escajxi  from  them  in  case  of  fire. 
While  most  of  the  buildings  of  the  manufacturing  establishments 
reported  appeared  to  be  amply  equipped  with  means  for  extinguishing 
fires,  man}"  were  not  provided  with  outside  tire  escapes,  or  those  which 
they  had  were  inadequate.  Thus  many  large  buildings  had  one  fire 
e^icape  only,  and  this  consisted  merely  of  a  ladder  connecting  with  a 
window  in  each  storv.  This  ladder  was  usuallv  of  iron,  but  that  on 
one  large  building  in  which  many  children  wore  working  was  of  woo<l. 
Many  large  buildings  which  had  no  outside  fire  escapes  were  eijuipped 
with  broad  inside  stairways  built  in  halls  sepai-ated  by  thick  walls  of 
stone  or  brick  from  the  rest  of  the  building.  This  construction,  which 
was  considered  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  outside  fire  escapes,  pre- 
vailed in  the  South,  and  was  also  found  in  Pennsylvania  and  other 
States.  The  location  of  fire  escapes  in  some  establishments  was  indicated 
by  large  signs  suspended  from  the  ceilings,  in  some  buildings  provided 
with  fire  escapes  the  inside  stairs  were  faulty,  the  steps  were  worn  or 
narrow,  or  the  ascent  steep.  A  cotton  factor}^  in  Massachusetts  was 
equipped  with  a  spinil  iron  st4iirway,  so  steep  that  it  was  neces- 
sary while  descending  to  walk  with  the  greatest  care  on  the  outer 
edge  to  keep  from  falling,  in  a  paper  Ik)x  factory  in  New  flersey  a 
flight  of  stairs  nmch  used  by  the  employees  was  built  against  an  incline 
and  was  little  better  than  a  ladder.  The  wooden  steps  of  a  flight  of 
stairs  in  an  iron  and  steel  factory  in  Pennsylvania  were  worn  round 
and  made  slippery  with  grease.  To  reach  a  factory  occupying  the 
upper  floors  of  an  old  building  in  New  York  Cit}'  where  six  children 
were  employed  it  was  necessary-  to  tiscend  in  almost  complete  darkness 
four  flights  of  steep  wooden  staii*s,  the  steps  of  wlucli  v(^t^  \4Vix\:i 
uneven  by  lon^  iis&ge. 
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The  provisions  for  the  comfort  of  employees  in  most  of  the  textile 
factories  reported  were  rather  meager.  New  buildings  were  generally 
equipped  with  commodious  and  well-ventilated  lavatories,  which  were 
also  occasionally  found  in  old  buildings,  having  been  put  in  recently, 
but  the  closets  in  the  average  textile  factory  were  ill-ventilated  affain 
which  often  opened  directly  from  the  workrooms  and,  although  sep- 
arate for  the  soxes,  were  built  side  by  side,  with  adjoining  entrances. 
Effort  was  usually  made  to  keep  them  clean  (in  some  -mills  they^  were 
s<»rubbod  daily),  but  the  parts  of  the  room  near  the  closets  were  seldom 
free  from  an  offensive  odor.  Washing  facilities  in  the  average  textile 
factory  consisted  of  one  or  two  sinks  plac-ed  in  the  workroom  or  in 
the  alcove  adjoining  the  closets.  No  towels  were  provided.  Dressing 
rooms  were  found  in  some  establishments,  but  as  a  rule  none  were 
provided.  The  outside  wraps  and  street  clothing  of  the  operatives 
hung  upon  hooks  placed  between  the  windows  in  the  workrooms. 
Except  in  two  silk  mills  no  luuch  rooms  were  provided  in  any  of  the 
textile  factories.  Those  who  carried  their  dinners,  or  had  them 
brought  to  them,  ate  wherever  convenient,  often  sitting  on  the  floor. 
The  seats  provided,  usually  stools  or  waste  boxes  covered  over  that 
they  might  be  used  as  stools,  or  rude  benches,  were  too  few  to  accom- 
modate all  who  might  want  to  use  them  during  the  noon  hour.  In  a 
few  spinning  rooms  where  women  were  employed  boxes  of  gei*aniunis 
and  other  flowering  plants  occupied  the  sills  of  sunny  windows.  As  a 
rule  the  workroom  of  the  average  textile  factory  was  not  an  attract- 
ive place  in  which  to  spend  ten  or  eleven  houi^s  a  da}'.  The  Ijare  walls 
were  often  stained  and  grimy  and  the  floors  covered  with  the  rubbish 
of  work.  But  the  operator  working  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  of 
machines,  his  oars  filled  with  their  incessant  din,  prol>ably  cares  little 
for  the  appearance  of  walls  or  floor.  Occasionally  a  mill  was  delight- 
fully clean.  Pains  was  tak(»n  to  have  the  sweeping  well  done,  women 
were  employed  to  scrub  halls  and  closets,  the  stains  of  tobacco  juii* 
were  carefully  removed  from  the  walls,  which  were  kept  spotlessly 
white,  and  the  rooms  were  large  and  not  overcrowded  with  machinery. 
In  such  a  mill  tlie  atmosphere  on  a  hot  day  seemed  cool  and  refreshing 
to  one  entering  from  the  scorching  sunshine. 

Ill  tlu»  factories  connect(?d  with  the  garment  industry,  and  in  the  cigar 
factoritvs,  department  stones,  and  other  establishments  where  large  num- 
lM»i>i  of  women  and  girls  are  employed,  dressing  rooms  and  lunch  rooms 
are  usually  provided,  in  addition  to  the  necessary  toilet  rooms  and  clos- 
ets. In  some  cases  the  character  of  the  acconnnodations  was  found  to 
Ih»  excellent,  but  more  often  nuich  is  left  to  Iw  desired.  In  many  fac- 
tories dressing  rooms  were  found  consisting  of  tiny  closets,  or  merely  a 
corner  curtained  off  from  the  workroouj,  in  others  large  rooms  flUed 
with  IcK^kers  and  sometimes  having  an  attendant  in  charge  of  wraps  were 
found.    Some  de{)urtment  stores  and  factories  were  provided  with  rest 
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rooms  for  the  women  and  girls,  and  a  trained  nurse  stood  ready  to  care 
for  any  taken  suddenly  ill  while  at  work.  In  some  lunch  rooms  hot 
drinks  and  sandwiches  were  sold  to  the  employees  at  low  prices.  Fre- 
quently the  same  apartment  served  for  both  lunch  room  and  dressing 
room.  Outside  wraps  were  hung  upon  the  walls,  while  the  space  in  the 
center  was  occupied  by  a  long  table,  uncovered,  with  benches  on  either 
side,  where  the  women  and  girls  sat  and  ate  the  dinners  they  had  brought 
with  them  from  home.  In  most  of  the  cigar  and  tobacco  factories 
reported  lunch  rooms  were  provided,  but  in  one  establishment  not  only 
were  there  no  lunch  rooms  but  employees  were  forbidden  to  cat  in 
the  workrooms,  in  many  of  which  signs  to  this  effect  were  posted.  At 
the  noon  hour  most  of  the  employees,  who  were  colored  people,  were 
sent  out  of  the  building  and  the  doors  locked.  They  made  the  best  of 
the  situation,  and  groupjj  of  men,  women,  and  children  were  to  be  seen 
sitting  on  the  bare  ground  with  their  backs  against  the  brick  walls  of 
the  building  eating  their  simple  lunches.  The  building  was  in  the 
center  of  a  town;  there  was  no  grass  in  the  neighborhood,  or  even 
shade.  Those  not  occupying  the  ground  congregated  in  near-by 
saloons  and  restaurants. 

Many  of  the  conditions  affecting  the  comfort  and  health  of  work- 
ing people,  especially  children,  were  due  to  the  nature  of  the  indus- 
try in  which  they  were  employed  and  to  the  demands  of  their 
occupations.  Such  conditions  were  the  dust  which  comes  from  the 
materials  used  in  production,  excessive  heat  or  cold  incidental  to  pro- 
duction, contact  with  poisons,  continuous  standing  required  by  the 
nature  of  the  work,  and  operating  dangerous  ma<*hinerv.  Injurious 
dust  occurs  in  a  varietv  of  forms  in  manv  industries.  In  the  nianu- 
facture  of  cotton  a  fine  lint  is  constantly  sepamting  from  tlie  fiber  and 
filling  the  air.  In  picker  rooms,  where  the  formation  of  this  lint  is 
jifreatest,  dust  boxes  connected  with  exhaust  funs  are  usually  provided 
for  carrying  it  off.  A  strong  dnift  in  some  halls  acts  to  draw  off  the 
lint  from  other  rooms.  In  many  factories,  upon  entering  the  spinning 
room,  where  most  of  the  children  were  emplo3'ed,  the  presence  of  lint 
in  the  atmosphere  was  not  at  once  perceived,  but  evidence  of  it  was  soon 
discovered  in  the  rolls  of  cotton  on  the  floor,  in  the  pih\s  in  corners,  and 
in  the  fine  dust  collecting  on  the  machinery.  The  girls  who  w(»re  attend- 
ing the  spinning  frames  were  constantly  wiping  the  upper  parts  of  the 
machines  with  pieces  of  cloth  or  brushes;  sometimes  boys  went  through 
the  aisles  flapping  clotlis  in  su(»h  a  way  that  the  dust  collected  on  the 
under  parts  of  the  frames  was  blown  off.  The  f nimes  may  hav-e  been 
cleaned  by  this  method,  but  the  dust  removed  was  sent  where  it  could 
easily  find  its  way  into  the  throats  and  lungs  of  the  young  cleaners. 
Boys  were  usually  employed  to  sweep  out  the  rolls  of  waste  collecting 
onder  the  frames  and  in  oth(»r  jmrts  of  the  rooms.  They  were  often 
seen  performing  this  task  in  a  manner  which  would  shoi^k  the  mo^t 
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indifferent  and  untidy  of  housekeepers.  The  broom  was  wielded  with 
as  much  of  an  upward  fling  as  possible  so  tliat  much  of  the  dust  and 
rubbish  was  thrown  into  the  air  to  fall  again  upon  frames  and  floor. 
Occasionally  a  boy,  tired  of  the  monotony  of  the  mill  and  need- 
ing exercise,  would  swing  his  broom  in  a  great  circle,  sweeping  the 
floor  at  its  lowest  point  and  thus  pass  up  and  down  the  aisles,  envel- 
oping himself  and  the  girls  at  the  f  i*ames  in  clouds  of  dust.  Although 
sweeping  is  in  reality  a  difficult  task  to  do  well,  in  the  South  it 
was  usually  given  to  the  youngest  boys,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
rooms  bore  witness  to  the  slovenly  manner  in  which  it  was  porf onned. 
In  some  mills  colored  women  were  employed  for  this  work,  with 
results  which  could  not  have  failed  to  1x5  more  satisfactory  both  to 
employer  and  operatives.  The  dust  was  always  apparent  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  carding  rooms  and  in  most  weaving  rooms.  The  humidifiers, 
used  to  moisten  the  atmosphere  by  throwing  out  an  exceedingly  fine 
spra}^  of  water,  helped  to  la}'  the  dust,  but  they  were  not  always  in 
operation.  New  mills  were  usually  l>etter  equipped  for  protection 
against  an  injurious  quantity  of  lint  in  the  atmosphere  than  old  ones, 
but  in  one  large  mill  in  a  Southern  State,  built  within  the  last  ten 
years  and  (claimed  to  l>e  ecjuipped  with  the  latest  improvements,  in 
which  over  250  children  were  employed,  the  quantity*  of  dust  in  the 
atmosphere  in  spinning  and  carding  rooms  was  unusually  great.  Work 
was  going  on  mpidly  and  everyl)ody  was  busy.  The  rooms  were 
crowded  with  machinery  and  the  air  was  close  and  heavj',  although  many 
of  the  windows  were  ojwn.  The  manager  accounted  for  the  dust  on 
the  ground  of  the  largo  production  in  progress.  Quantities  of  lint  are 
created  in  the  manufacture  of  Ihix  and  hemp,  esi)ecially  in  the  process 
called  hackling.  In  one  establishment  visited  35  lx)ys  were  found 
feeding  hackling  machines.  They  were  sbinding  in  a  cloud  of  dust, 
batlMHl  in  perspinition,  and  were  so  hoarse  that  it  was  almost  impossi- 
ble to  understand  them  when  the}'  si^ke.  In  factories  manufacturing 
wadding  for  use  in  the  garment  trade  there  was  much  lint  in  the  card- 
ing  rooms,  also  in  rooms  where  the  pads  were  trinmied. 

The  atmosphere  in  l)ottle  fat^tories  was  full  of  fine  jmrticles  of  glass. 
In  factories  where  furniture  and  wooden  boxes  were  manufactured 
there  was  nuich  dust  from  the  material  used.  In  a  cork  factorv  dust  was 
pnMJuce*!  by  the  i)r(H'ess  of  tai)ering.  Much  of  it  was  removed  by 
nuvlianical  means,  but  enough  remained  to  settle  in  a  line  iK)wder  on 
everything  in  the  room.  In  a  soap  factorv  there  was  nuich  dust  from 
the  soap  in  the  cutting  room.  In  anoth<»r,  wher<^  a  washing  jHiwdcr 
was  nia(h»,  21  Ixn's  engaged  in  tilling  boxes  with  the  material  were 
working  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  Their  eyelids  were  inflamed  and  many 
of  them  had  handkeivhiefs  or  nigs  t\vx\  over  their  mouths. 

The  lM)ys  enjployed  as  slate  pickers  in  the  brcMikei-s  connected  with 
Hie  Anthrttcitc  coal  mines  in  Pennsylvania  were  working  in  the  niidsl 
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of  quantities  of  coal  dust.  These  breakers  arc  lofty  structures  of 
wood  and  iron,  about  100  feet  high,  in  which  the  coal  is  crushed  and 
prepared  for  market.  The  coal  is  hoisted  in  cars  from  the  mine  to 
the  top  of  the  breaker  where  it  is  dumped  into  a  crusher  from  which 
it  passes  downward  over  a  slide  into  the  pockets  below.  In  its  down- 
ward passage  the  coal  is  inspected  by  boys  and  men  who  sit  on  boards 
placed  across  the  slides,  and  bending  over  pick  out  the  slate.  In  the 
breakers  visited  much  of  the  dust  caused  by  the  crushers  is  drawn 
off  by  fans,  but  in  bad  weather,  when  the  atmosphere  is  damp,  so 
much  remains  that  the  space  about  the  pickers  is  darkened  by  it,  and 
those  nearest  the  crushers  are  obliged  to  use  miners'  lamps  in  order 
to  do  their  work. 

A  few  of  the  factories  visited  were  equipped  with  plants  which 
not  only  heat  the  atmosphere  in  winter  but  cool  it  in  summer. 
Electric  fans  also  were  occasionally  seen  in  workrooms.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  temperature  in  warm  weather  was  what  nature  and  the 
incidents  of  the  industry  made  it.  Rooms  were  often  too  warm  or  too 
cold,  owing  to  the  requirements  of  the  work  done  in  them.  The  air 
in  cotton  and  worsted  mills  was  always  found  warm  and  moist.  It 
was  usually  overheated  in  mule  spinning  rooms  and  often  exceedingly 
close.  The  men  and  boys  employed  there  wore  the  smallest  possible 
amount  of  clothing.  In  bleaching  and  d^'cing  establishments  boys 
who  were  employed  to  guide  the  cloth  over  hot  cans  and  shake  the 
long  laps  suspended  from  the  rafters  in  drying  rooms  worked  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly high  temperature.  The  tending  boys  in  the  glass  factories 
were  subjected  to  the  heat  of  the  great  furnaces  from  which  the  blowers 
get  their  supplies  of  molten  glass.  Some  of  these  bo3's  were  opening 
and  shutting  molds  for  the  blowers,  others  were  conveying  by  means 
of  a  tool  called  a  ''snap''  the  hot  bottles  to  the  finishers,  and  others 
were  carrying  them  to  the  lehrs  or  annealing  ovens.  The  mold  lioys 
sat  directly  in  front  of  the  furnace  openings  at  the  feet  of  the  blowers 
where  the  hot  blasts  of  air  f(»ll  directly  upon  them,  and  the  snappers 
stood  close  by.  The  (*arrying  boys,  who  were  moving  to  and  fro, 
escaped  the  direct  effects  of  the  hot  air,  but  they  were  working 
rapidly.  All  were  pei*spiring  freely.  Many  of  the  buildings  were 
wooden  structures  so  looselv  built  that  thev  afforded  the  workers 
little  protection  from  drafts  in  severe  weather.  Often  it  was  fiery 
hot  near  the  furnace  but  icy  cold  a  few  feet  off  and  to  one  side.  In 
rolling  mills  the  heat  from  the  hot  metal  was  intense  and  stifling. 

In  some  establishments  children  w^re  exposed  to  wetness.  Flax  is 
often  spun  wet,  and  silk  is  wound  wet.  In  the  flax-spinning  rooms 
visited  the  girls  were  btirefooted,  or  wore  rubbers  to  prot(»ct  them- 
selves from  the  wet  floors.  In  the  bleacheries  lx)ys  nearly  naked, 
their  only  gannent  being  a  pair  of  short  trousers,  were  tmmpling 
cloth  in  deep  vats;  others  guidcnl  the  wet  cloth  coming  contiuuouslY 
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constant  oversight  of  foremen  and  forewomen.  The  children  were 
relieved  from  the  strain  of  this  occupation  by  being  marched  in  squads 
two  or  three  times  a  day  to  the  toilet  rooms. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  children,  easy  in  itself,  becomes  exhausting, 
l>ecause  performed  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  There  are  several  ways 
by  which  children  are  forced  or  encouraged  to  work  rapidly.  One 
is  by  working  them  in  gangs.  This  was  the  case  with  the  doffers  in 
cotton  and  worsted  mills.  The  doffer  takes  full  bobbins  from  the 
spindles  of  a  spinning  or  twisting  frame  and  puts  empty  ones  in  their 
places.  The  movements  are  simple,  but  are  performed  with  marvel- 
ous quickness  by  the  children  who,  while  making  them,  are  stooping 
to  the  level  of  the  spindles.  When  a  frame  is  ready  to  be  doffed  it  is 
attacked  by  a  gang  of  boys  or  girls,  who  place  themselves  before  the 
frame,  each  a  short  distance  from  his  next  neighljor,  and  each  must 
keep  up  with  the  others,  so  that  all  may  finish  their  parts  at  the  same 
moment.  Thus  the  frame  is  doffed  and  ready  again  for  the  spinner 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  The  gang  then  goes  to  another  frame, 
and  then  another,  until  all  are  doffed.  After  this  follows  a  period  of 
idleness,  for  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  bobbins  are  again  full  and 
the  frames  ready  for  another  doffing.  In  some  of  the  mills  a  part,  at 
least,  of  this  idle  time  is  utilized  by  putting  the  children  to  some 
simple  task  at  which  they  can  sit,  as  stripping  or  cutting  waste  from 
bobbins,  or  employing  them  as  sweepers,  but  usually  other  children 
are  employed  especially  for  these  tasks.  Doffei's  were  seen  spending 
their  idle  time  lounging  on  benches  provided  for  them  at  the  end  of 
the  rooms.  At  some  Southern  mills  they  were  found  out  of  doors  at 
play.  In  spite  of  idle  time,  the  work  of  doffing  in  a  cotton  mill  was 
consid<*rcd  to  be  more  taxing  than  spinning.  In  the  South  Iwys  were 
almost  universally  used  for  this  work;  in  Northern  mills  about  as  many 
girls  as  hoys  were  found,  but  the  average  age  was  higher.  In  worsted 
mills  the  girl  doffers  were  nuich  more  numerous  than  the  boy  doffers, 
but  they  did  not  carry  their  bobbins.  Other  children,  usually  boys, 
culled  ))ol)bin  setters,  were  employed  for  this  i)urjx)se.  They  placed 
<Mnpty  lK)bbins  on  the  frames  where  they  could  easily  l>e  reached  by 
the  doffers,  who  in  doffing,  placed  them  upon  the  spindles,  putting 
full  )K)bbins  in  their  places.  The  lK)bbin  setters  then  gathered  up  and 
carted  away  the  full  lK)bbiiis.  Children  were  forced  to  work  rapidly, 
by  l)eing  worked  in  teams  with  skilled  workmen —adults — who  were 
piece  workers.  In  glass  bottle  factories  usually  three  tending  boj's 
worked  with  one  blower  and  one  finisher.  The  latter  were  piece 
workers,  and  set  the  pace.  Some  blowers  occasionally  fee  their  mold 
boys  and  snapjH'rs,  so  nuich  do  their  own  earnings  dejwnd  upon  the 
faithfulness  of  these  little  helpiM-s.  The  girls  who  heliH^d  the  sewing- 
machine  operators  by  trimming  off  the  loose  threads  at  the  ends  of 
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seams,  were  obliged  to  work  quickly  to  keep  up  with  the  steady  flow 
of  garments  coming  into  their  hands.  In  the  same  way  when  work 
was  delivered  by  machinery  a  speed  was  set  for  the  workers. 

Probably  the  greatest  incentive  to  rapid  work  is  payment  by  the 
piece.  Many  of  the  children  employed  in  the  establishments  reported 
were  piece  workers.  The  spoolers,  weavers,  and  drawers-in  in  cotton 
and  worsted  factories,  and  the  toppers  and  knitters  in  knitting  mills 
were  piece  workers.  In  boot  and  shoe  factories  many  of  the  occupa- 
tions were  paid  for  by  the  piece,  but  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
children  were  employed  at  these  occupations.  In  cigar  factories  the 
chief  occupations,  such  as  stripping,  bunch  making,  and  cigar  rolling 
were  piecework,  but  many  of  the  children  engaged  at  these  occupations 
were  employed  by  the  day.  Labeling,  wrapping,  and  packing  goods 
for  the  market  was  usually  piecework.  In  establishments  where  blank 
books,  bolts  and  rivets,  brushes,  corks,  electrical  supplies,  furniture, 
paper  boxes  and  bags,  and  soap  were  made  children  were  employed  as 
piece  workers  in  some  of  the  occupations.  Possibly  the  most  arduous 
piecework  that  children  were  found  engaged  upon  was  that  of  ope- 
rating sewing  machines  in  clothing  factories.  Although  employers 
claimed  that  they  did  not  intend  to  employ  any  children  under  16  years 
of  age  at  this  work,  many  young  girls  were  found. 

Children  were  not  often  found  operating  dangerous  machinery, 
yet  many  were  employed  about  such  machinery  as  helpers  to  the 
operators.  A  few,  however,  were  operating  stamping,  cutting,  and 
punching  machines,  some  of  whom  bore  on  their  persons  evidences  of 
injuries  they  had  sustained,  usually  mutilation  of  the  fingers.  A 
greater  danger  came  from  the  presence  of  children  in  rooms  where 
machinery  was  in  operation.  Cases  of  accident  were  met  with  due  to 
the  playfulness  of  the  children.  In  spinning  rooms  doffer  boys  chase 
each  other  up  and  down  the  aisles  when  the  overseer's  back  is  turned, 
and  occasionally  run  into  the  ma<*hincs  and  get  hurt.  One  little  girl 
pushed  her  companion  into  a  frame,  so  that  her  hand  was  caught  and 
injured  sufficiently  to  keep  her  from  work  several  days.  Children 
were  rarely  employed  to  clean  niachincry  while  running,  such  employ- 
ment being  forbidden  l>y  law  in  many  Stiites.  One  case,  however,  was 
reported  where  a  boy  had  been  ordered  to  brush  the  chain  head  of  a 
spinning  frame  while  it  was  in  motion,  and  while  doing  so  his  arm  was 
caught  in  the  gearing  and  torn  in  such  a  maimer  that  he  will  never 
have  the  full  use  of  it  again. 

Only  a  few  statements  are  made  here  in  regard  to  the  moral  influences 
which  are  brought  into  the  lives  of  children  through  employment. 
Instances  were  found  when*  parents  oxcased  themselves  for  putting 
their  children  to  work  on  the  ground  that  they  wished  to  keep  them  off 
the  streets.     While  this  motive  was  of  coui'se  combined  with  another, 
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there  is  no  doubt  that  many  parents  were  sincere  in  considering  that 
for  moral  influence  a  factory  or  other  place  of  employment  was  prefer- 
able to  the  public  thoroughfare,  especially  in  large  cities.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  parents  frankly  admitted  that  the  influence  of  factory  life  on 
their  children  was  bad  and  that  they  learned  much  from  their  associates 
ll)at  was  to  be  regretted.  Complaints  were  sometimes  made  of  the  rough 
language,  seasoned  with  profanity',  which  overseers  addi^essed  to  them. 
Instances  of  severity  and  injustice  were  met  with  in  visits  to  establish- 
ments. On  the  other  hand  places  were  visited,  usually  large  concerns, 
whore  the  just  and  considerate  character  of  the  manager  raised  the  tone 
of  the  whole  establishment.  Also  emplo^'ei's  were  seen  whose  kindly 
and  ciisy-going  temper  permitted  an  amount  of  loaflng  and  disorder 
among  their  employees  that  impressed  one  in  any  thing  but  a  favorable 
light.  Certain  conditions  were  observed  unfavorable  to  morality.  One 
was  the  failure  to  secure  in  the  avenige  factory  the  proper  privacy  of 
the  sexes.  Closets,  though  sepanite,  were  so  placed  in  relation  to  each 
other  and  the  workroom  that  they  were  in  full  view  of  persona  of  both 
sexes  working  in  their  vicinity.  Women  were  rarely  provided  with 
retiring  rooms  where  they  could  put  on  and  take  off  the  outer  garments 
they  wore  in  the  factory.  The  idle  time  of  boys  whose  work  was  not 
continuous  was  usuall}'^  spent  in  a  way  possibly  more  unfavorable  to 
their  moral  growth  than  the  labor  they  performed  was  to  their  physical 
development.  Children  are  ver}*^  ready  to  imitate  their  ciders;  thus  the 
association  of  boys  with  men  often  leads  them  to  adopt  the  habit  of  using 
tobacco  at  an  age  when  they  are  most  susceptible  to  its  evil  effects. 
At  a  glass  factory  many  of  the  boys  coming  from  work  were  observed 
to  have  cigarettes  or  pipes  in  their  mouths.  "They  pick  that  up  very 
soon/'  the  overseer  remarked.  At  a  brewery  l)eer  was  given  away  not 
only  to  the  adult  employees,  but  to  the  }x)ys  and  girls,  the  boys  receiv- 
ing 1  pint  and  the  girls  half  a  pint  every  noon  and  evening.  Children 
at  work  often  apjx'ar  older  than  they  really  are.  Childhood  with  them 
seems  to  end  at  the  l)eginningof  lal)or.  **They  are  no  longer  children 
after  they  go  to  work,"  a  teacher  remarked  in  speaking  of  the  boys  in 
tii(»  glass  factories.  Important  and  sometimes  burdensome  duties  are 
rcijuired  of  children;  they  must  ])e  careful  while  at  work  not  to  get 
hurt,  and  they  must  give  close  attention  to  a  simple  but  continuous 
scries  of  movements.  All  this  is  a  check  upon  the  careless  ways  of 
childhood.  There  is  no  longer  opportunity  for  freedom  of  motion: 
there  is  no  longer  that  absence  of  res|)onsibility  which  makes  the  young 
keep  young. 

WORKINd  CHILDREN. 

As  already  stated  1,.3S1  children  who  were  found  at  work  were  made 
subjects  of  special  inquiry.  These  children  were  found  in  the  different 
States  comprehended  in  this  study,  as  follows: 
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NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  IN  EACH  STATE  WHO  WERE  MADE  SUBJECTS  OP  SPECIAL  STUDY. 


State. 


lUamduiaetti . 
Rhode  Island .. 

NewYork 

New  Jeney 

PennsylTanfa.. 

Maryland 

North  Oaroltna 
South  Carolina 


Children. 


76 

78 

122 

135 

315 

67 

98 

97 


State. 


Children. 


Georgia... 
Alabama  . 
Wiflc'onHin 
Illinois . . . 
MiKNOuri.. 


105 
41 
53 

122 
72 


Total 


1,381 


These  children  were  employed  in  the  establishments  reported  in 
Tables  I,  II,  and  III,  except  in  the  following  cases:  (1)  About  50 
children  who  were  employed  in  establishments  visited  and  afterwards 
excluded  from  the  tables  because  of  failure  to  obtain  complete  infor- 
mation from  them.  Some  of  these  children  were  emplo^^ed  in  indus- 
tries which  are  represented  in  the  table  by  other  establishments,  some 
were  employed  in  industries  not  represented  at  all.  Of  the  latter 
class  are  7  lK)ys  who  were  employed  in  the  telegraph  and  masse nger 
service  in  New  York  City,  7  in  the  same  service  in  Philadelphia,  and  22 
boys  who  were  employed  in  2  bituminous  coal  mines  in  Illinois.  (2)  A 
few  children  who  were  eniplo^^ed  in  establishments  not  visited.  These 
children  were  brothers  or  sisters  of  other  children  reported  who  were 
employed  in  estjiblishments  visited.  (3)  Seventeen  children  reported 
for  New  York  who  were  not  employed  in  any  establishment,  but  were 
working  at  home  finishing  garments  for  tailoi*s. 

KATTVITT  AND  NATIONALITT  OF  WORKING  CHTLDBEN. 

The  nativity  of  the  children  reported  is  shown  by  the  following 
table,  which  gives  the  number  lx)rn  in  the  States  where  they  were 
found  employed,  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  in  foreign 
countries,  bv  States: 


NATIVITY  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  IG  YEARS  OF  AGE,  BY  STATES. 


State. 


MaaaachiMettM . . 
Rhode  Island . . . 

NewYork 

New  JerKy 

Pennsylvania . . . 

Maryland 

Nortn  Carolina  . 
South  Carolina.. 

Geor;^ 

Alatiama 

Wiflroiudn 

IllinolB 

Mtnouri 


State 

in 
which 

em- 
ployed! States 


other 


places  I 

in     I 

Unite<l' 


39 
47 
77 
100 
271 
61 
HI 
01 
92 
21 
40 
90 
W 


6 

8 

17 

9 

i 

17 

'M\ 

13 

20 

5 

9 

14 


NumlKT 

\tom  in 

— 

Can- 
ada. 

(ireat 
Brit- 
ain. 

n 

Ire- 
land. 

Ger- 
many. 

Aus- 
tria. 

Italv 

and 

Sicily. 

18 
5 
7 

Riw- 
f*ia. 

1 

1 

8 
4 
0 

All 
other 
coun- 
triw. 

! 

r> 

1 

n  lf> 

3 

3 

1 
2 
1 
3 
2 

b'»  i 

5 

1 

cl 

1 

d^ 

9 

••s 

' 

1 

1 
.......I....... 

1 

! 

1 
1 

.....!     ...... 

1 

8 
7 

1 

* 

1 

1 
3 

2' 

5 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

Total. 


76 

78 

122 

135 

315 

67 

98 

97 

105 

41 

53 

122 

72 


Per 
cent 

of 
chll- 
dnMi 

for- 

elKii 
bom. 


42.1 
30.8 

:w.3 

13.3 

11.1 

3.0 


15. 1 

18.9 

8.8 


»  Including  9  t)orn  in  the  Azores,  5  in  Greece,  and  2  in  Syria. 

6  Including  1  iNjni  in  the  Azores  and  1  in  Koumania. 

cBoru  i:i  Roumania. 

d  Born  in  France. 

•  Including  1  bom  in  Belgium,  1  in  France,  and  1  nativitv  not  reiKirted. 

/  Including  1  bom  in  Belgium.  1  in  Norway,  and  V  in  Svi\Viiet\tt.\\cl. 
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The  column  of  percentages  shows  what  proportion  of  the  children 
were  foreign  born.  Thus,  the  percentages  of  foreign  born  were  42.1 
per  cent  for  Massachusetts,  30.8  per  cent  for  Rhode  Island,  and  30.3 
per  cent  for  New  York,  while  only  8.3  and  3  per  cent,  respectively, 
arc  shown  for  Missouri  and  Maryland.  None  of  the  children  reported 
for  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  were  of  this 
class. 

The  nativity  of  children  is  not  a  complete  indication  of  their  nation- 
ality. It  is  necessary,  also,  to  consider  the  nativity  of  their  parents. 
The  first  of  the  two  tables  which  follow  gives,  by  States,  the  number 
of  children  reported  whose  fathers  were  born  in  the  States  where  the 
children  were  found  employed,  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  foreign  countries;  the  second  shows  in  a  similar  manner  the 
nativity  of  the  mothers  of  the  children  reported. 


NATIVITY  OF  FATHERS  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE,  BY  STATES. 


Number  of  children  whose  fathers  were  bom  In- 

Total. 

Per 
ecntol 
chil- 
dren 

WbOM 

fath- 

enare 

lot- 

elgn 

bora. 

State. 

state 

in 
which 
child 
is  em- 
ploy- 
ed. 

Other 

places 
in 

Unit- 
ed 

States. 

2 
0 
1 

14 

9 

6 

23 

44 

30 

31 

3 

5 

16 

(Can- 
ada. 

Great 
Brit- 
ain. 

15 
9 
12 
15 
37 

Ire- 
land. 

Ger- 
many. 

Aus- 
tria. 

Italv 

and 

Sicily. 

RUH- 

iria. 

All 

other 

coun- 

triea. 

a  18 
64 
«-6 

dl8 
*5 

MasflachiiACttji  .. 
Rhode  iHland .. . 

New  York 

New  Jereey 

Tennsylvanla... 
Maryland 

5 
10 
23 
29 
(i9 

44> 

75 
53 
09 
10 
4 
6 
17 

15 
12 
6 
...... 

13 
20 

9 
26 
78 

4 

1 
1 

16 

15 

56 

8 

1 
1 
5 
3 
8 
3 

4 
14 
34 
11 
23 

2 
1 

12 
4 

29 

76 

78 

122 

185 

315 

67 

98 

97 

105 

41 

90.8 
79.5 
W.i 
C&l 
Tb.2 
22.4 

North  (Carolina. . 

South  Carolina.. 

■ 

Geonria 

2 

■ 

/4 

b.1 

Alabama 

WLsconain 

8 
13 
13 

42 

1 
17 

53 

81<l 

Illinois 

2 

7 
6 

52 
16 

9 
4 

3 

09 

122 
T2 

91.8 

MiiMOuri 

6Lt 

a  Including  11  children  whono  fathers  were  lK)m  In  the  A«ire.«',  5  in  Greece,  and  2  in  Syria. 

t>  Including  3  children  whont^  fathers  were  iMjrn  in  the  Azon>A  and  1  in  Roumanla. 

<^  Including  1  child  whose  father  wa^s  )K>rn  in  Roumania,  3  in  8w4Klen.  and  1  in  Switzerland. 

'Mncluding  1  child  whose  father  was  bom  in  Belgrium,  3  in  France,  12  in  Holland,  and  2  not 
report  c<l. 

**  Including  1  child  whose  father  wa.s  Ixtrn  in  Belgium,  2  in  France,  1  in  Switzerland,  and  I  not 
reiK)rtt'd. 

/  Nativity  of  fathers  not  reiK>rtc<l. 

u  Including  2  children  who«e  fathers  were  )K>rn  in  Belgium,  1  in  France,  1  in  Holland,  1  in  Norway, 
3  ill  Swfdfn.  and  1  in  Switzerland. 
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NATIVITY  OP  MOTHERS  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE,  BY  STATES. 


Number  of  children  whose  mothers  were  born  In— 

Total. 

76 

78 

122 

135 

315 

67 

98 

97 

105 

41 

53 

1*22 

72 

Per 
cent  of 
chil- 
dren 
whose 
moth- 
ers 
are  for- 
eign 
bom. 

Stole. 

Stote 

in 
which 
child 
is  em- 

^: 

Other 

places 
in 

Unit- 
ed 

Stotes. 

Can- 
ada. 

13 

12 

5 

Great 
Brit- 
ain. 

Ire- 
land. 

12 
16 
11 
28 
51 
5 

Ger- 
many. 

1 
1 

11 
12 
55 

r 

Aus- 
tria. 

1 
1 
7 
5 
8 
3 

Italv 

and 

Sicily. 

Rus- 
sia. 

All 
other 
coun- 
tries. 

MaflMchoeetts  .. 
Rhode  Island... 

NewYork 

New  Jersey 

PennsyWania... 

Maryland 

NoTui  Cafollnft-r  - 

5 
6 
25 
27 
89 
45 
79 
62 
86 
15 
6 

4 

8 
6 
17 
9 
9 

16 
15 
6 
12 
46 

4 
14 
34 
11 
21 

2 

1 

12 

29 

nl8 
64 
r5 

rfl7 

88.2 
82.1 
74,6 
67.4 
68.9 
19.4 

19 

a*) 

16 



1 

South  Carolina. . 

"•"•*"  ------- 

1 

1 

1 

Georgia 

AlaYrama . 

1 

2 

2.9 

26 
6 

Wisconsin 

1 

:« 

1 
16 

'"*/9* 

77.4 

niinois 

11  :         6 

7 

13  ■        48 

9 
4 

3 

86.1 

Missouri 

24  .       ir»  ' 

8        it 

11 

44.4 

a  Including  11  children  whost>  mothers  were  bom  in  the  Azores,  5  in  Greex>e,  and  2  in  Syria. 

^Including  3  children  wh(K<e  mothers  were  born  in  the  Azores,  iind  1  in  Rounuinia. 

^Including  1  child  who'te  mother  was  born  in  Roumania.  3  in  Sweden,  and  I  in  Switzerland. 

(tincluding  1  child  whose  mother  was  bom  in  Belgium,  3  in  France,  11  in  Holland,  and  2  not 
reported. 

^Including  1  child  whose  mother  was  born  in  Belgium,  2  in  France,  1  in  Switzerland,  and  1  not 
reported. 

/Including  2  children  whose  mothers  were  bom  in  Bclgiimi,  1  in  France,  1  in  Holland,  1  in  Norway, 
8  in  8we<len,  and  1  in  Switzerland. 

The  above  tables  show  that  the  proportion  of  children  having  foreign- 
horn  parents  is  much  greater  than  the  proportion  of  foreign-born  chil- 
dren. In  Illinois  IU.8  per  cent  of  the  children  reported  had  foreign- 
born  fathers,  in  Massachusetts  90.8  percent,  and  in  Wisconsin  86.8 
percent,  while  in  Maryland  and  Georgia  but  22.4  and  5.7  per  cent, 
respectively,  had  foreign-born  fathers.  None  of  the  children  reported 
for  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Alabama  had  foreign-boi'n  fathers. 
The  information  concerning  children  with  foreign-lx)rn  mothers  is 
similar  to  that  concerning  those  with  foreign-l)orn  fathers,  the  per- 
centages, however,  being  several  points  lower  for  each  State  except 
Rhode  Island. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  information  given  by  these  tables  that 
practically  none  of  the  children  living  in  the  four  Southern  States, 
that  only  22  per  cent  of  tliose  living  in  Maryland,  and  from  more 
than  50  per  cent  to  more  than  \)0  per  cent  of  those  living  in  the 
remaining  eight  States  wore  of  foreign  nationality.  In  most  cases  the 
country  of  the  parents'  nativity  indicates  the  nationality  of  the  chil- 
dren reported  in  these  tables,  Init  the  children  of  pai*ents  lK)rn  in 
Russia  are  without  exception  Jews,  many  of  the  children  of  parents 
lx)rn  in  Germany  are  Poles,  a  few  of  the  children  of  parents  born  in 
Austria  are  Hungarians  and  Bohemians,  and  most  of  the  children  of 
parents  Iwrn  in  Canada  are  French  Canadian.  No  colored  children 
are  included  in  the  numbers  reporte<l. 
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AGES  OF  WOBBUKG  OHTLDBEN. 

B}^  visiting  the  parents  of  individual  children  it  was  possible  to 
learn  not  onl}-  the  present  a^es  of  these  children  but  also  the  ages  at 
which  they  began  to  work.  This  information  is  given,  by  States,  in 
the  two  tables  which  follow: 

AGES  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS.  AT  DATE  OF  INVESTIGATION,  BY  STATES. 


State. 


Nuiiib(*r  of  childit'ii  who  were  at  date  of  investigation — 


L 


8  or  11I1-.9  or  un- 
dor  9 


10  or 
der 10     under 
years  of  years  of  11  years 
age.     j    age.    j  of  age. 


Massaehufietts.. 
Rhode  Island... 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  .. 

Maryland 

North  Carolinii. 
South  Carolina . 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 

MiMHonri 


2 


2 
1 
1 


1 

2 

1 
«> 


1 
1 

10 
15 


11  or 
under 


12  or 
under 


12  years  13  years 
of  age.   of  age. 


-1 
1 

1 
1 

15 
17 
1(» 


14 

8 

13 

H 

9 

11 

17 

24 

7 
o 


13  or 

14  or 

15  or 

under 

under 

under 

14year8 
ofagc. 

15  yean 
oiage. 

16\rean 
ofag>e. 

36 
16 

40 
82 

16 

50 

66 

18 

59 

41 

87 

117 

94 

16 

28 

17 

26 

19 

16 

16 

13 

15 

16 

16 

16 

9 

4 

6 

5 

34 

12 

1 

54 

67 

12 

28 

24 

ToiaL 


7S 

78 

122 

U6 

SU 

67 

96 

97 

106 

41 

63 

122 

72 


CHILDREN   OF  EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE   I'NDKR  16   YEARS.  WHEN    FIRST   EMPLOYED.  BY 

STATED*. 


Number  of  children  who  were  when  first  employed — 


State. 


il'nder' 


8  or 
under 


!   9  or 
under 


8vear8y 

of  a»fe.  "/^""^  V 
"^"«5^-of  age.  •> 


10 


10  or 

under 

11 


ears    years 
age.jof  age. 


Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

North  Carolina . . 
South  Carolina . . 

Georgia 

Alaljama 

Wisconsin , 

Illinois 

Missouri 


•> 


"1 


2 


t'6 
<iM 
<i4 
<-2 


la 

10 

r> 

6 


18 

17 

20 

4 


5 
3 

7 
3 

:« 

23 
20 

8 


1 


11  or 
under 

12 
years 


12  or  I    ,«  __ 

"»','"!  Jndcr 

14  years  15  years 


14  or 
under 


.  ofa,™.  o"*"-   »f<«f«' 


of  age.  of  ag 


I 
2 

1 

3 
14 
18 

9  I 
22 
21  ! 
10 

1 


•) 


2  • 
7  I 

28  ; 

64  ' 

18 
14 

«  I 
21  ■ 

4 

3  I 

2 
16 


4 

20 

24 

35 

165 

23 

3 

6 

8 

6 

16 

6 

17 


Gl 

16 

72 

45 

58 

9 

1 

1 

4 

1 

32 

91 

31 


15  or 

under 

16year8 

of  age. 


^^    Tr»tu] 
not  re-  *  ***  * 

port- 
ed. 


7 

6  : 
7 
9 
4 


1 
1 
1 


2 

'4' 


1  :. 
23 

4 


76 

78 

122 

1S5 

S15 

67 

98 

97 

106 

41 

63 

122 

72 


a  Seven  years  ol<l.  ''  Including  1  child  (i  years  old  nnd  5  childn*n  7  years  old. 

c  Including  1  child  6  years  old  and  1  child  7  years  old. 

The  first  table  «hows  that  at  the  time  when  the  States  were  visited 
for  the  purposes  of  this  study  children  uiid(»r  10  years  of  ago  were  at 
work  in  New  York,  Ponns^^lvania,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Alabama;  that  children  under  l:i  years  of  age  were  at 
work  in  those  Stiites  and  in  New  Jersey  and  Missouri,  and  that  except 
in  Massachusetts  childi-en  luider  14  years  of  age  were  at  work  in  all 
the  States.  Of  the  children  reported  under  14  years  of  age  for  New 
York  13  were  working  at  home  helping  their  mothers  or  older  ineiu- 
l>ers  of  their  families  to  finish  gamients  for  tailors.  This  industry 
was  not  included  in  the  provisions  of  the  child  labor  law,  which  pro- 
hibited the  employment  (»f  children  under  14  yeai*s  of  age  in  nianu- 
fai'tur'wg  nml  mercantile  establishments. 

^riiK'ijJtti  fact  whown  by  the  Hceoud  tsiXAe  \ft  \\\5xV.  \u §Aatea Nirhe^ 
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there  has  been  in  the  past  pi*actlcally  no  restriction  of  child  labor,  chil- 
dren have  commenced  work  at  a  very  early  age.  Many  of  the  children 
reported  in  this  table  for  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Alabama  began  to  work  at  7  years  of  age  or  under  H)  years  of  age. 
Some  of  the  children  reported  for  each  of  the  other  States  l)egan  to 
work  below  what  is  now  the  legal  age  for  that  State.  In  many  cases 
work  was  not  begun  in  the  State  in  which  they  were  found  at  work, 
also  in  many  cases  children  l>egsin  to  work  in  industri(»s  or  oi^cupations 
not  covered  by  the  laws  relating  to  child  labor.  Thus,  of  the  8  children 
reported  for  Massac^husetts  who  l)egan  to  work  under  the  age  of  14 
years,  3  began  in  cotton  factories  in  England,  and  of  these  2  began  at 
11  years  of  age  and  were  'Mialf  timers,"  i.  c.,  the}'^  worked  according 
to  the  English  system — 8]>ending  half  the  day  in  the  factory  and  attend- 
ing school  the  other  lialf.  Of  the  remaining  5  who  began  to  work 
before  they  were  14  ^-ears  old,  1  began  in  a  lx)ot  and  shoe  factory  in 
Brooklyn  at  12  years  of  age,  1  }>egan  in  a  knitting  factor}'  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  worked  three  weeks  during  the  summer  vac*ation  preced- 
ing her  fourteenth  birthday,  stopped  when  school  Iwgan,  and  did  not 
go  to  work  again  until  of  legal  age;  2  others  began  in  de^mrtment 
stores  in  Boston,  and  1  worked  for  two  3'ears  after  school  and  Satur- 
days as  errand  boy  for  a  grocer. 

SCHOOLXNG  AND  LITEBACT  OF  WORKING  CHILDREN. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  against  child  labor  is  that  it  deprives 
the  child  of  an  education  by  substituting  for  time  which  might  be  spent 
at  school  long  hours  of  monotonous  toil,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  arrest 
rather  than  to  stinmlate  tlie  progressive  development  of  his  faculties. 
Information  was  obtained  in  regard  to  the  attendance  of  the  children 
reported  at  school  before  th(»y  began  to  work,  their  attendance  after 
they  began  to  work,  and  the  number  able  to  read  and  write  the  Eng- 
lish language.  The  following  table  gives  the  numlxu*  of  children  who 
liad  attended  si^hool  before  beginning  work,  by  specified  periods  of 
time  and  by  States: 

school  attkndance  befokk  bk<;innin<;  w(>kk  of  children  under  ic  years  of 

a(;e.  by  statp>;. 


suu>. 


Childn-ii  having  atten(le<1— 


! 

:  Nam- 


rhil-   !    I/jsH  11  y»iir   SycHW  5  yean  Syiiire     AJ:",     having 
dn'ii.      than      »»rK*>»i  I  orU*s8    orU'W       or         »ncc        ^^_ 


Ma««chuM*ttA  . 
Rhode  Island . . 

New  York 

New  Jeney  — 
FeniuylTanla.. 

Mary  land 

North  Carolina 
HooUi  Carolina. 

Geonia 

Alabama 

Wfflooiiiln 

niloola 

Mtawurt 


1  year,  than  :{.  than  .'>.  than  8. 


7t; 

7h 
i;i.') 

117 

iu.'> 

41 
72 


5 


,       1 

•>    ' 

1 

1 

15  1 

1 

4 

2 

5 

«J 

iH) 

16 

:n 

21 

44 

4 

14 

1 

1 

u 

11 

K 

14 

2U 

IK 

16 

K 

1 

2 


'a 

GO 
101 

44 

3 
9 
ti 
1 
44 
108 


42 
15 
33 
19 
17 
3 


8 
1 

•  •  « 

1 


'I 


\ 


1 

13 
\ 


2 

1 

8 

2 

1 

1 

12 

17 

17 

11 


\ 


4 
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The  term  "  year"  as  used  in  this  table  means  a  school  year,  or  rather 
it  mean8  all  the  schooling  that  it  was  possible  to  obtain  within  a  calen- 
dar year  in  the  place  where  the  child  lived.  The  school  period,  of 
course,  was  not  the  same  in  all  the  States.  This  fact  renders  tlie  infor- 
mation given  by  the  table  less  precise  than  is  desirable.  Most  of  the 
children  reported  for  all  except  the  four  Southern  States  were  living  in 
cities  or  towns  having  school  years  of  from  nine  to  ten  months  and  most 
of  them  had  attended  school  in  such  cities  or  towns.  On  the  other  hand 
most  of  the  children  reported  for  the  four  Southern  States  lived  dur- 
ing the  year  when  they  might  have  attended  school  in  country  places 
having  yearly  terms  of  from  four  to  seven  months  onl3\  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  remember  in  considering  the  information  presented 
by  this  table  that  a  3^car  in  Ma^ssachusotts,  Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Missouri 
means  a  period  of  from  nine  to  ten  months,  while  in  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  it  means  a  period  of  from  four 
to  seven  months.  There  were  a  few  children  reported  from  the  latter 
States  who  had  attended  school  in  towns  of  over  8,(X)0  inhabitants, 
having  schools  running  eight  or  nine  months,  but  these  were  scarcely 
5  per  cent  of  the  whole  numlKM*  reported. 

The  table  shows  that  12  out  of  1)8  children  in  North  Carolina,  17  out 
of  97  in  South  Carolina,  17  out  of  105  in  Georgia,  and  11  out  of  41  in 
Alabama  had  not  attended  school  at  all  before  beginning  work,  and  that 
no  larger  number  than  3  in  any  of  the  other  States  were  reported  in 
this  category;  also,  that  \)  children  in  North  Carolina,  10  in  South  (iiro- 
lina,  21  in  Georgia,  and  7  in  Alabama  had  attended  school  less  than  1 
year,  as  against  1  in  Rliode  Island  and  none  in  the  remaining  States. 
Of  the  children  who  had  attended  school,  the  time  of  attendance  for  the 
greatest  numlwr  in  the  four  Southern  States  falls  In^tween  1  and  3 
years;  in  all  the  remaining  States  except  Massachusetts  the  greatest 
nunil)er  falls  l>etween  5  and  s  vears.  In  Massachusetts  more  than  half 
the  children  reported  had  attended  school  8  years  or  more.  But 
th(^  attendance  of  3  children  in  Massachusetts,  1  in  Ilhode  Island, 
1  in  New  Jersey,  1)  in  Pennsylvania,  4  in  North  Carolina,  7  in  Wiscon- 
sin, 4  in  Illinois,  and  2  in  Missouri  was  not  reix)rted. 

All  of  the  States  included  in  this  report  exc(»pt  the  four  Southern 
States  and  Missouri  have  school -attendance  laws  which  compt^l  children 
within  s[)ecified  ages  to  attend  school  a  certain  h»ngth  of  time  each 
year.  This  time  is  the  full  anniuil  term  in  these*  States,  ex<»ept  in 
Wisconsin,  where  it  is  not  less  than  8  months  in  cities  or  less  than  5 
months  elsewhere,  and  in  Illinois,  where  it  is  IG  weeks,  Oof  which 
nuist  Ikj  consecutive.  The  ages  of  compulsory  si'hool  attendance  are 
from  7  to  14  in  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois;  from  7  to  12  in 
New  Jersey;  from  7  to  15  in  Rhode  Island;  and  from  8  to  10  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland.     But  in  Khode  Island,  New  York, 
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Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland  children  of  an  age  to  be  employed  at  labor 
are  exempt.  The  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  school  attendance 
provisions  of  the  New  Jersey  school  law  is  made  to  depend  upon  con- 
ditions which  make  it  practically  voluntary,  and  it  is  not  enforced  in 
many  of  the  important  cities  of  the  State.  The  law  in  Maryland 
applies  only  to  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  to  Allegany  County.  It  was 
passed  in  1902,  but  attendance  officers  did  not  begin  to  serve  until 
January  1,  1903.  There  was  therefore  no  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance in  the  State  before  the  children  reported  began  to  work.  Although 
there  is  at  present  no  compulsory  school-attendance  law  in  the  Southern 
States  investigated,  many  manufacturers  consider  the  method  of  com- 
pulsory education  superior  toan}'^  other  for  preventing  the  employment 
of  children  at  too  early  an  age,  but  at  the  same  time  contend  that  laws 
merely  restricting  their  employment  under  a  specified  age  will  prove 
to  be  of  little  avail  unless  reenforced  by  legal  provisions  compelling 
their  attendance  at  school  below  that  age. 

The  child-labor  laws  of  several  of  the  States  require  certain  educa- 
tional qualifications  for  children  seeking  employment.  At  the  time 
the  children  reported  were  visited  the  Rhode  island  law  required  for  a 
child  seeking  employment  an  attendance  at  school  of  80  days  during 
the  year  preceding  his  application,  the  law  of  New  York  required  a  full 
yearly  term;  that  of  New  Jerse}',  12  weeks;  and  that  of  Pennsylvania, 
10  weeks.  The  laws  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania  required  an  ability  to  read  and  write  the  English  lan- 
guage, but  in  Massachusetts  illiterates  could  be  emploj^ed  provided  they 
attended  night  school.  In  Missouri  boys  wen*,  required  to  be  able  to 
read  and  write  in  order  to  be  employed  in  the  mines.  The  child-labor 
law  of  Rhode  Island  was  amended  in  April,  1902,  all  educational 
requirements  l)eing  removed  and  provisions  made  that  children  under 
13  years  of  age  could  not  be  employed  at  labor  except  during  the  vaca- 
tion of  the  schools.  The  South  Carolina  law,  which  went  into  effect 
May  1,  1902,  provides  that  children  under  the  legal  age  (12  years. 
May  1,  1902)  may  bt>  employed  in  textile  factories  during  school  vaca- 
tions provided  they  have  attended  school  4  months  during  the  year  and 
can  read  and  wviUt  the  Knglish  language.  Important  additions  were 
made  to  the  law  in  Nt^w  York  in  the  winter  of  1903,  so  that  now  a  child 
not  only  nmst  have  attended  school  100  da3's  during  the  j'ear  previous 
to  making  application  for  a  labor  certificate,  but  he  must  have  received 
instruction  in  certain  specified  bnmches  of  stud}',  viz,  reading,  writ- 
ing, English  grammar,  and  geogmphy,  and  he  must  be  ''  familiar  with 
the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  to  and  including  fractions."' 

The  tal>le  gives  no  information  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  school 
attended  by  the  children  who  attended  school  before  beginning  work. 
A  naiajority  of  the  children  repoited  for  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and 
Western  States  attended  city  public  schools,  but  most  of  the  Irish, 
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French  Canadian,  German,  and  Polish  children  attended  parochial 
schools  a  part  if  not  all  of  the  time  during  which  they  were  in  school.* 
A  few  children  of  foreign  nationality  went  to  private  schools  kept  by 
persons  of  their  own  nationality.  A  few  of  the  foreign-born  children 
had  attended  school  in  the  countrj"  from  which  they  came.  Of  the 
children  repoi-ted  for  the  Southern  States,  nearly  all  who  had  attended 
school  at  all  had  attended  the  district  schools  of  the  county-  in  which 
they  were  born.  These  schools  were  supported  by  State  money  and 
called  "free  schools"  b}'  the  country  people,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  "subscription  schools,"  which  were  kept  often  by  the  same  teachers 
after  the  public  funds  liad  given  out,  and  which  were  paid  for  by  the 
voluntary  subscriptions  of  farmers  in  the  neighborhood.  These  sub- 
scription schools  sometimes  added  two  or  three  months  to  the  length  of 
the  school  term.  Very  few,  however,  of  the  children  reported  had 
attended  subscription  schools,  although  many  told  of  such  schools 
being  held  near  their  homes.  Usually  their  pai*ents  had  felt  too  poor 
to  afford  the  expense.  The  attendance  even  upon  the  free  schools 
was  very  irregular.  Living  on  farms,  the  children  wei-e  often  obliged 
to  go  long  distances,  and  bad  weather  was  sure  to  keep  them  at  home. 
But  the  chief  reason  for  irregular  attendance,  or  none  at  all,  was  the 
indifference  of  the  parents.  Those  especially  who  had  had  no  school- 
ing themselves  failed  to  appreciate  its  value  and  were  unwilling  to 
make  sacrifices  in  order  to  send  their  children. 

The  attendance  of  children  at  school  since  beginning  work  is  shown 
by  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  number  having  attended  a 
specified  number  of  months,  by  States: 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  SINCE  BEGINNING  WORK  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OP  AGK. 

BY  STATES. 


State. 


MaMHAchiuettM.. 
Rhode  Ifiland.. 

New  York 

New  Jemoy 

PeiinflylvHnUi . . 

Mar}'land 

North  Carolina . 
South  Carolina . 

Georgia 

Alabama 

WliKOuaiu 

niinolH 

Mia*ouri 


Number  haviuy  attended — 


T  A4MI  •* 

thHiT')  months 
^""^^•thaiitt. 


3 

3 

7 

37 


4 

12 
5 
C 


15 

IH 

11 

32 

3 

9 

6 

H 

16 

3 


6  11       Attend- 

monthH  monthH    ance 
«>r  lew       or       not  re- 
thanll.!  more,    ported. 


5 

17 

C 

6 

A 

2 

10 

3 

12 

1 


2 
(> 
f) 


4 


2  I 


1 
4 


1  :, 


Nam* 
bernot 
having 
attend- 
ed. 


51 
80 
«S 
53 
S06 
48 
64 
81 
70 
30 
58 

lao 

72 


Number 
not  hav* 
iny  at- 
tended 
either 
before  or 
Mince  lt&- 
^nnlng 
work. 


1 

3 
2 
I 
1 
H 
15 
10 
4 


In  Wisconsin  and  Missouri  none  of  the  children  reported  had 
attended  school  since  )>eginning  work,  less  than  3  per  cent  had  attended 
ia  UUnois  and  Pennsylvania;  alxiut  16  per  cent  in  South  Carolioa; 
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about  25  per  cent  in  New  York  and  Maryland;  about  33  per  cent  in 
Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  Geor^,  and  Alabama;  and  about  50 
per  cent  in  Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey.  But  the  table  does  not 
show  whether  the  schools  attended  were  day  schools  or  night  schools. 
In  the  former  case  the  attendance  occurred  when  the  child  was  out  of 
employment;  in  the  latter  the  child  was  regularly  employed  during 
the  day.  The  schools  attended  since  beginning  work  were  day  schools 
in  Rhode  Island,  North  Carolina^  South  Carolina,  Georgia^  and  Ala- 
bama. They  were  usually  night  schools  in  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland. 

The  large  attendance  at  day  schools  in  Rhode  Island  was  due  to  the 
provision  of  the  education  law  in  force  when  the  State  was  visited, 
which  required  all  children  imder  15  years  of  age  employed  at  labor 
to  attend  school  at  least  8<>  days  (about  100  in  Providence)  unless 
excused  for  specified  reasons.  This  provision  was  enforced  by  tru- 
ant officers  who,  when  the  proper  time  came,  would  notify  emplo}'- 
ers  to  discharge  those  of  their  child  employees  who  were  due  at 
school.  Thus  each  child's  year  was  made  up  of  seven  or  eight  months 
of  labor  and  four  or  five  months  of  school.  The  observance  of  this 
law,  however,  was  not  unifonn  throughout  the  State.  It  was  in  dis- 
favor with  both  manufacturers  and  school  authorities.  The  latter 
claimed  that  the  broken  terms  of  schooling  were  of  little  advantage 
to  the  cliildren  who,  after  beginning  work,  lost  all  interest  in  their 
studies.  It  was  amended,  as  already  stated,  soon  after  the  State  was 
visited  for  the  purposes  of  this  investigation.  Now  children  can  not 
begin  to  work  until  13  years  of  age.  Children  12  years  old  nmst 
attend  school  the  entire  temi,  and  children  13  and  14  years  old  may 
work  without  interruption. 

In  New  Jersey  many  children  at  work  were  attending  night  schools. 
The  law  provides  that  ''No  child  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years  shall 
be  employed  *  *  *  in  any  business  whatever,  unless  such  child 
shall  have  attended,  within  twelve  months  immediately  preceding  such 
emplo\'ment,  some  public  day  or  night  school,  or  some  well-recognized 
private  school.''  This  law  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  a  child  must 
attend  school  after  he  has  l>egun  work  each  year  until  15  years  of  age. 
Many  employei's  were  requiring  children  to  have  certificates  of  attend- 
ance at  night  school.  Some  of  the  glass  companies  were  paying  teachers 
to  hold  school  for  the  tending  l)oys.  These  schools  were  opened  one  or 
two  hours  in  the  afternoon  for  lx)ys  on  night  work,  and  at  5  o'clock 
or  later  in  the  eveninij  for  lx)vs  on  day  work.  . 

The  Massachusetts  laws  permit  persons  under  21  and  over  14  years  of 
age  who  can  not  read  and  write  the  English  language  to  ])e  employed  if 
tbey  attend  night  school.  The  employers  of  these  minors  are  required 
to  keep  on  file  attendance  cards  signed  ])y  their  teachers  and  to  db- 
cbarge  anyone  whose  record  falls  below  a  certain  standard. 
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Children  in  the  Southern  States  not  infrequently  leave  work  to 
attend  school.  Usually  when  laid  off  because  of  slack  work  or  other 
cause  they  spend  the  idle  time  at  school.  Older  children  often  leave 
the  mill  when  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters  are  of  an  age  to  be 
employed  in  order  to  get  a  few  months'  schooling  for  which  they  have 
had  no  opportunity  in  the  country.  When  the  factories  are  iwithin 
city  limits  the  children  have  the  advantage  of  city  schools.  But  many 
factories  were  found  situated  either  just  beyond  the  city  limitj^  or 
altogether  in  the  country,  where  schools  were  supported  by  the  State 
school  fund,  apportioned  according  to  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age.  This  fund  was  rarely  sufficient  to  support  a  school  more  than 
thro^.  or  four  months  in  a  year,  and  in  some  places  it  could  not  be  used 
at  all  unless  the  people  furnished  a  building  in  which  the  school  could 
be  licld.  Some  manufacturei's  were  found  who  had  furnished  this 
building  for  their  emplo^^ees,  and  often  added  to  the  fund  so  that  the 
school  term  might  be  lengthened,  or  a  larger  number  of  teachers  l>e 
employed,  or  both.  A  compan}^  often  does  so  much  that  the  school  is 
virtualW  under  its  management.  Some  of  the  buildings  furnished  were 
found  to  be  very  handsome  and  well  exjuipped,  and  contained  besides 
the  schoolrooms  a  public  library  and  a  hall  for  social  gatherings.  Such 
buildings  were  found  at  large  establishments  in  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  In  North  Carolina,  where  the  factories  were  as  a  rule 
smaller,  the  loc»al  authorities  often  had  full  charge  of  the  schools,  the 
manufacturers  contributing  to  their  support  through  local  taxation. 
Many  of  the  parents  visited  in  these  States  expressed  a  desire  to  have 
their  children  attend  school,  and  a  few  were  making  sacrifices  that 
some  of  them  at  least  might  go;  many  more  showed  little  interest 
in  the  schools  and  made  petty  excuses  for  keeping  at  home  the  children 
too  young  to  be  at  work.  Some  parents  not  only  failed  to  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  the  factory  town,  but  regretted  having  left  the 
country,  because  farm  life,  they  thought,  afforded  better  opportunities 
for  schooling  than  factory  life.  Thoy  sjiid  that  in  the  country-  there 
would  l>e  a  portion  of  every  year  when  there  would  be  no  work  to  be 
done  on  the  farm  at  which  the  childn^n  could  help  and  when  they 
could  go  to  school,  but  in  t-own  there  wjis  no  time  in  the  year  when 
the  factory  work  stopped,  so  there  could  he  no  schooling  except  at  the 
expense  of  the  children's  earnings.  In  several  of  the  towns  visited 
missions  had  been  established  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mills  at  which 
night  schools  were  conducted.  A  few  of  the  children  who  hadattended 
school  since  beginning  work  had  availed  themselves  of  the  opportuni- 
ties thus  afforded. 

The  last  colunni  of  the  table  shows  tlir  nuiniMM*  of  children  who  had 
not  attended  school  cither  before  or  since  beginning  work.  The 
number  is  considerable  in  the  four  Southern  States.  The  |Niivnts  of  a 
few  of  these  children  declared  that  they  meant  to  take  them  out  of  the 
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mill  within  a  few  years  and  give  them  a  chance  to  go  to  school.  The 
children  reported  in  this  column  for  the  remaining  States,  except  for 
Maryland,  were  foreign  born.  The  child  reported  for  Massachusetts 
had  been  in  this  country  less  than  a  year,  and  had  been  at  work  only 
three  weeks;  he  was  visited  in  August,  and  hence  had  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  night  school.  The  children  reported  for  Rhode  Island 
and  New  Jersey  had  been  in  this  country  less  than  two  years.  Those 
reported  for  New  York  were  Italians,  and  emploj^ed  in  finishing  gar- 
ments at  home.  One  of  them  had  been  in  this  country  less  than  a 
year,  one  had  been  here  live  years,  and  the  third  eight  years.  The 
child  reported  for  Pennsylvania  had  been  here  one  year;  he  was  a 
breaker  boy,  10  years  of  age.  Most  of  these  children  were  unable 
not  only  to  read  and  write  the  English  language,  but  also  to  speak  it. 
The  literacy  of  the  children  rcj)orted  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

LITERACY  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE,  BY  STATES, 


State. 


Maiwachiuetts  . 
Rhode  Ifllnnd . . 

New  York 

New  Jeney 

PenmvylTania . . 

Maryland 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina. 

Georgria 

Alabama 

Wisconsin 

niinoin 

Missouri 


Number  unable  to  read  and 
write  English— 


Or  any 
other  lan- 
guage. 


1 

3 

6 

4 

3 

4 

"21 

86 

31 

14 


But  able 
to  read 

and  write 
another 

language. 


Total. 


4 
4 
t 
2 
5 


(") 


8 
7 

13 

6 

K 

4 

«21 

36 

81 

14 


■  1. 


Number 

able  to 

read  and 

write 
English. 


68 

71 
109 
129 
807 

63 
^78 
cei 
rf74 
*27 

63 
121 

72 


«  Not  including  4  persons  whose  literacy  was  not  reported. 

b  Including  13  pertKms  who  could  read  but  not  write,  but  not  including  4  persons  whone  literacy  wan 
not  reported. 
^Including 9  pt»rson.s  who  could  read  but  not  write. 
<f  Including  15  persrmH  who  could  ri'ad  but  not  write. 
'Including  7  personM  wlio  could  read  but  not  write. 

Many  of  the  foreign  children,  while  unable  to  read  and  write 
English,  could  road  and  write  their  native  language  and  had  attended 
school  1)0 fore  coming  to  thi«  country.  Such  children  are  not  really 
illiterates,  and  are  therefore  separated  in  the  table  from  the  children 
unable  to  read  and  write  English  or  any  other  language.  The  total 
number  of  children  unable  to  read  and  write  English  in  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  is  comparatively  large,  rising 
from  more  than  21  iH>r  cent  in  North  Carolina  to  more  than  37  per  cent 
in  South  Carolina.  Many  of  the  children  rei^rted  from  these  States  as 
able  to  read  and  writ(»  English  could  read,  but  were  unable  to  write. 
A  com|miiitively  large  luunber  of  the  illiterate  children  in  all  the 
States  had  had  some  scluK>ling,  as  will  l)e  seen  by  comparing  the  total 
numl)er  of  illiterates  with  the  number  of  children  who  had  not  attended 
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school  either  before  or  since  beginning  work,  as  given  in  the  preceding 
table.  Many  parents  confessed  with  regret  that  their  children  had 
forgotten  all  that  they  had  been  taught,  and  in  many  instances  said 
they  meant  to  give  them  another  chance.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
children  had  failed  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  their  parents  con- 
sidered it  useless  to  keep  them  longer  in  school. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  young  children  who  have  been  emplo^'cd 
at  labor  a  few  years  become  stunted  mentally  and  unable  to  learn  if 
they  are  aft<;rwards  put  in  school.  This  assertion  has  been  made  with 
reference  to  the  South,  where  children  begin  to  work  at  an  earlier 
age  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  no  evidence  was  found  to 
warrant  it  as  the  statement  of  a  general  fact.  On  the  other  hand, 
teachers  in  the  South,  of  whom  incjuiry  was  made,  were  unanimous  in 
stating  that  they  observed  no  dilFerence  in  the  mental  power  and 
capacity  to  learn  between  the  children  in  their  classes  who  had  been 
at  work  and  those  who  had  not.  Those  who  had  l)een  at  work  often 
made  lx».tter  progress  than  thos(»,  who  hiul  not,  being  more  diligent  and 
showing  a  greater  desire  to  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities.  A 
few  children  were  found,  however,  in  both  Northerii  and  Southern  fac- 
tories who  undoubtedly  were  the  worse  for  their  veai"s  at  labor  and 
who  appeared  to  l>e  stunted  botli  mentally  and  physically. 

HEALTH   OF    WORKING    CHTLDREK. 

Facts  availabh^  for  tabulation  were  not  obtained  in  regard  to  the 
physical  condition  of  children  at  work.  Some  general  information  was 
derived  from  observation  of  the  children  themselves  and  from  questions 
put  to  their  parents.  Alan  v  of  the  children  seen  in  the  establishments 
visited  appeared  to  ho  undersized,  the  pinched  worn  faces,  the  thin 
arms  and  puny  bodies  of  many  of  them  giving  evidence  that  they 
were  of  underweight.  Among  the  children  reported  many  were  phys- 
ically unfit  for  the  labor  reijuiied  of  them.  A  few  who  l)egan  work 
before  thev  were  10  v(»ars  old.  thoujjh  not  actuallv  broken  down,  were 
at  1.5  so  worn,  their  energies  so  far  exhausted,  that  advancement  in 
productive  iM)wer  much  beyond  the  point  already  reached  seemed 
quite  imi)robal)le  unless  a  jXiriod  of  <*omplete  rest  should  intervene. 

Very  few  of  the  parents  of  the  children  reiK>rted  for  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Ishmd,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  Illinois^  and 
Missouri  admit t^'d  that  the  health  of  their  children  had  suffered  from 
the  hibor  required  of  them,  many  claiming  that  they  were  in  better 
health  than  before  thev  went  to  work.  But  consideniblv  more  than 
half  of  the  children  re jwrted  for  these  States  had  Ix^en  at  work  less 
than  a  vejir.  Very  f«»w  had  worked  more  than  two  years.  A  few 
cases  of  minor  ailments  were  found.  One  boy  had  fre({uent  headaches 
while  in  a  cotton  factory,  and  on  being  advised  by  the  doi-tor  to  change 
his  employment  had  obtained  work  as  helper  in  the  washhouse  of  a 
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bleachery,  where  he  was  feeling  better.  Another  little  fellow  com- 
plained that  the  heat  in  the  drying  room  of  the  bleachery  where  he 
was  employed  made  his  head  ache,  but  added  proudly  that  he  had 
never  asked  to  be  let  off.  A  girl  of  15  who  had  worked  more  than 
three  years,  first  for  a  shirt  manufacturer  and  afterwards  for  a  flax- 
spinning  company,  said  she  had  headache  all  the  time  and  was  tired  of 
working.  The  dust  in  a  flax  mill  had  given  two  other  children  sore 
throats.  A  girl  was  found  at  home  in  bed  with  an  attack  of  bilious 
fever  three  days  after  she  was  seen  at  a  silk  factory.  Her  mother 
said  it  was  a  common  occurrence  and  that  she  lost  much  time  in  this 
way.  Several  girls  employed  at  a  cigar  factory  as  strippers  com- 
plained that  the  tobacco  nauseated  them.  Most  of  the  mothers  of  the 
glass-factory  boys  who  were  questioned  frankly  admitted  that  they 
considered  night  work  bad  for  their  sons.  One  whose  boy  had  been 
at  work  about  five  months  said  that  he  had  become  very  restless  and 
was  not  sleeping  well.  Many  of  the  boys  who  were  on  night  work 
were  found  out  of  bed  between  9  and  11  in  the  forenoon.  Their 
mothers  said  that  they  were  usually  up  by  9  o'clock,  but  that  they 
would  sometimes  take  a  nap  in  the  afternoon  before  going  to  work. 
Some  of  the  glass  factory  boys  whose  parents  declared  that  their 
health  was  good  were  thin  and  looked  worn-out.  This  was  especially 
the  case  with  two  boys  13  years  old,  twins,  who  had  worked  through 
three  ** fires"  at  three  different  factories  and  had  been  three  months 
at  the  fourth.  Another  boy,  who  had  also  worked  through  three  fires, 
beginning  when  11  years  of  age,  was  hollow  under  his  eyes,  and  thin. 
He  complained  of  his  back,  which  ached  constantly,  and  of  frequent 
colds,  but  his  mother  declared  that  he  was  stronger  than  when  he  began 
to  work. 

More  than  half  the  children  reported  for  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land had  worked  over  one  year  but  not  over  two  years.  Very  few 
parents  admitted  that  these  children  had  suffered  in  health.  Nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  Pennsylvania  children  had  worked  from  two  to  five 
years.  Many  of  these  were  boys,  employed  in  the  breakers,  of  whom 
a  majority  were  undersized.  Thoy  looked  stunted  rather  than  deli- 
cate. They  possessed  warjHKl,  stooping  figures,  brought  al)out  b}^  the 
strained  position  in  which  they  sat  while  at  work.  The  work  was 
hard  upon  the  hands  and  lingers.  One  little  fellow  wore  gloves  to 
protect  his  hands  from  the  rough  coal  and  slate.  One  lK)y  who  worked 
8ix  months  as  a  l)obbin  boy  iit  a  silk  mill  before  obtaining  emplo\'ment 
in  the  breakers  declared  that  the  millwork  used  him  up  more  than 
slate  picking.  A  bov  of  14,  employed  as  helper  in  the  dyehouse  of  a 
worsted  mill,  was  made  ill  l)v  the  fumes  from  the  various  chemical 
substances  used.  lie  was  removed  after  two  weeks  and  given  work 
as  a  bobbin  boy  in  the  spinning  room.  Another,  employed  to  handle 
skins  at  a  glove  facrtory,  was  found  at  home  with  a  sore  hand.     He  had 
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had  a  small  sore  which  tho  acid  on  the  skins  had  poisoned  and  made 
worse.  In  Maryland  a  number  of  parents  whose  children  worked  in 
a  cotton  factory  complained  that  the  little  ones  took  frequent  colds 
from  getting  overheated.  One  boy  was  so  run  down  after  working 
fifteen  months  as  a  filling  winder  at  the  same  factory  that  he  was  taken 
out  and  made  to  help  his  father  in  his  business  as  huckster,  but  after 
two  months  he  was  sent  back  to  the  mill.  A  girl  employed  at  a  cigar 
factory  left  after  six  months  bec*ause  stripping  made  her  sick;  she 
obtained  work  in  the  laundry  department  of  a  shirt  factory  where  she 
had  worked  nearly  two  years  and  had  kept  perfectly  well.  The 
mother  of  a  boy  of  14  who  had  been  working  six  months  in  tho  tin 
shop  of  a  tobacco  factory  said  that  his  health  was  bad;  that  he  had  a 
cough  and  a  tendency  to  consumption. 

Of  the  children  reported  for  North  and  South  Carolina  75  per  cent 
had  worked  more  than  one  3'ear,  and  50  per  cent  had  worked  more 
than  two  yeara.  Of  the  children  reported  for  Georgia  60  per  cent,  and 
for  Alabama  70  per  cent,  had  worked  more  than  one  j'ear,  and  about 
35  per  cent  for  Georgia  and  25  per  cent  for  Alabama  had  worked  more 
than  two  j^ears.  Many  reported  for  these  States  had  worked  more 
than  three  years,  some  four  and  five  years;  one  boy  had  worked  seven 
years,  having  begun  at  the  age  of  7.  According  to  the  testimony 
of  their  parents,  a  majorit}'  of  the  children  had  had  no  acute  sick- 
ness since  beginning  work,  but  a  large  proportion  of  this  numlwr 
did  not  have  good  health.  A  few  were  not  strong  before  they  began 
to  work.  Of  these  some  had  gained  in  health,  but  more  had  lost  since 
beginning  work.  Many  of  those  who  had  good  health  before  beginning 
work  had  failed  since.  Such  children  appeared  worn  and  tired,  and 
were  thin  and  had  pale  or  sallow  faces.  Of  all  the  children  reported 
for  the  Carolinas  a1x)ut  65  per  c(Mit  had  had  no  acute  sickness  since 
lieginning  work.  Tliese  iiu^luded  alx)ut  40  |H^r  cent  who  were  in  good 
health  and  about  25  per  cent  who  hud  fair  health.  The  remaining  35 
per  cent  had  had  some  acute  ilhies.**,  which  had  caustnl  them  to  lose 
considerable  time,  and  they  were  usually  reported  to  have  cither  fair 
or  bad  health.  Similar  jKTcentages  could  l>e  shown  from  tho  testi- 
mony of  parents  in  Georgia  and  Alabama.  To  what  extent  this  con- 
dition was  due  to  long  hours  of  factory  lalx)r,  or  to  what  extent  to 
the  manner  of  living  which  prevailed  among  the  fiu^tory  people,  could 
not  be  detcTmined.  These  jKJople  wen»  noted  for  unwholesome  cookery 
and  a  dietary  consisting  chiefly  of  i>ork  and  hot  biscuits.  Manj*  of 
them,  however,  kept  cows  and  chickens,  which  furnished  them  with 
fresh  milk  and  <»ggs,  and  cultivated  small  gardens  in  which  they  grew 
vegetables  in  their  seasons.  The  most  eoniinon  disordi^i's  found  among 
the  children  who  had  had  more  or  less  acute  sickness  were  intestinal 
disoi*ders,  malaria  or  slow  fever,  and  throat  troubles.     A  few  girls 
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had  had  special  pelvic  disorders.  There  were  also  cases  of  contagious 
diseases — as  smallpox,  measles,  and  mumps.  The  parents  of  the  children 
who  were  working  at  night  were  almost  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that 
it  was  bad  for  them.  These  children  did  not  sleep  well,  and  became 
nervous  and  restless.  The  work  was  especially  bad  for  their  eyes.  A 
father  pointed  out  the  dark  rings  about  the  eyes  of  his  boy  and  the 
heavy  drooping  lids  as  the  peculiar  marks  of  the  night- working  child. 

The  following  are  typical  cases  of  children  at  work  in  Southern  fac- 
tories, selected  to  illustrate  conditions  in  regard  to  health : 

Robert  M. ,  9  years  old,  who  began  to  work  at  7,  had  no  special  sick- 
ness, but  was  not  so  well  as  when  in  the  country.  After  he  had  worked 
two  months  his  parents  took  him  back  to  the  farm  where  he  stayed 
fifteen  months,  when  he  was  again  sent  to  the  mill. 

Silas  L.,  13  years  old,  who  had  been  working  four  years,  gets  run 
down,  especially  in  the  summer.  He  had  taken  no  vacation  but  stayed 
out  a  day  now  and  then  to  rest. 

Mrs.  C.  claimed  that  her  children  had  better  health  than  when  they 
were  in  the  country,  but  were  all  afflicted,  pretty  constantly,  with  ''a 
misery  inside  of  them." 

Addie  S.,  13  years  old,  got  constipated  and  bilious  and  was  obliged 
to  lose  a  few  days  every  two  or  three  weeks  on  account  of  a  slight 
fever. 

Earl  S.  strained  his  chest  when  doffing,  otherwise  he  had  been  as 
well  as  when  on  the  farm.  He  had  worked  eighteen  months.  Other 
boys  complained  of  backache  or  pain  in  the  side  from  doffing. 

Willie  C,  nearly  15,  had  been  subject  from  a  small  child  to  disorders 
of  the  throat.  He  had  been  worse  since  beginning  to  work  two  3^ears 
ago. 

Bertha  J.,  nearly  14,  was  disagreeably  affected  with  a  constant 
desire  to  spit  and  chew  something  when  in  the  spinning  room  where 
she  worked  eighteen  months.  For  more  than  two  years  she  had  been 
working  in  the  cloth  room  and  had  been  free  from  this  trouble. 

Barry  P.,  14  years  old,  had  a  singularly  old  face.  He  was  thin  and 
his  complexion  sallow.     He  had  worked  three  years  as  a  spinner. 

Maggie  M.,  now  14,  began  to  work  when  she  was  8  years  of  age. 
She  was  then  not  considered  well  enough  to  go  to  school.  She  would 
work  a  few  weeks  and  rest  a  few  weeks.  She  continued  in  this  way 
for  two  and  one-half  years  when  the  family  moved  to  its  present 
home.  Since  then  her  health  had  been  better  and  she  had  worked 
constantly  for  three  years  and  a  half.  She  was,  however,  an  under- 
sized child,  thin  and  pale,  but  bright  and  motherly  with  her  younger 
brothers  and  sisters. 

Maggie  D.,  15,  was  paralyzed  in  one  side.  She  was  refused  work 
at  the  first  factory  to  which  she  applied  on  account  of  her  lameness 
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and  delicate  appcamnce,  but  obtained  it  at  the  second,  where  she  had 
worked  for  more  than  two  years.  She  was  not  strong,  however,  and 
had  a  poor  appetite,  often  going  to  work  without  her  breakfast. 

Dolly  P.,  13,  had  only  fair  health.  She  lost  several  weeks  last  sum- 
mer with  malaria.  She  wanted  to  try  night  work,  and  was  changed 
to  the  night  force  in  her  mill  a  month  before.  She  did  not  sleep  well, 
and  would  be  glad  to  change  back. 

Edna  B.,  14  yi^ars  and  10  months,  became  very  much  run  down 
during  three  years  that  she  was  on  night  work.  Her  parents  sought 
day  work  for  her  at  another  mill,  where  she  had  been  employed  six 
weeks,  during  which  time  she  had  gained  7i  pounds. 

John  W.,  who  had  been  working  7  years,  having  begun  when  he 
was  7,  reported  no  illness  except  colds;  but  he  was  considerably  run 
down.  His  parents  hoped  he  would  improve  if  allowed  to  have  one- 
half  of  ea(!h  day  off.  Permission  was  granted  him,  and  he  attended  a 
mission  school  for  three  hours  in  the  forenoon.  But  he  was  not  always 
sure  of  his  time,  for  if  they  were  short  of  hands  at  the  mill  the  super- 
intendent sent  for  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  work  and  lose  a  morn- 
ing from  school. 


HOME  CONDITIONS  OF  WOBXING  CHILDBEN. 

The  1,381  children  who  luivc  V)een  reported  individuall}'  belonged  to 
1,036  families,  distributed  as  follows  among  the  thirteen  States: 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  INDIVIDUALLY  REI»ORTED,  BY  STATES. 
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G6 
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Illinois... 
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63 
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ToUil 1,881 


Fun- 
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17 
49 

111 
67 
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With  the  exception  of  6  children  rei>orted  for  Khode  Island,  1  for 
Now  York,  and  *2  for  Maryland,  all  the  children  belonging  in  these 
families  who  w(*re  under  1<»  years  of  age  and  were  employed  at  remu- 
nerative lalwjr  wcM'e  n*|M)rt<'(l;  thus  these  figures  show  the  average 
numlH»r  of  childnMi  per  family  who  were  (employed  at  lal)or.  These 
av<M-ageN  variiMJ  from  less  than  1.1  children  j)er  family  of  the  families 
n*iH)rt<Ml  for  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois,  to  2.4 
children  jx^r  family  of  tin'  families  rt»ported  for  Alabama.  Some  of 
tln»sc  families  were  very  large,  numbering  eleven  or  more  members, 
but  tlu»  larger  memberships  usually  included  l)oarders  or  lodgers  as 
well  as  relatives  of  the*  children  report<'d.  The  av<»nige  membership 
was  a  fraction  over  six  for  the  families  rejwrted  for  New  York,  New 
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Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  a  fraction  over  eight 
for  the  families  reported  for  Alabama,  and  seven,  or  a  fraction  over 
seven,  for  the  families  reported  for  the  remaining  States. 

The  greater  portion  of  these  families  rented  their  homes.  The 
number  of  homes  owned  by  the  families  reported  for  Pennsylvania, 
Illinois,  and  Wisconsin  was  comparatively  large;  the  percentages  rang- 
ing from  about  30  per  cent  in  Pennsylvania  to  about  45  per  cent  in 
Wisconsin.  Less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  families  reported  for  the 
remaining  States  owned  their  homes.  Many  Polish  families  in  Mil- 
waukee were  found  owning  their  homes.  They  lived  in  shanties 
which  they  had  built  on  the  rear  end  of  their  lots  and  rented  to  oth- 
ers a  better  house  in  front.  About  15  per  cent  of  the  Maryland  fam- 
ilies owned  the  houses  in  which  they  lived  and  paid  a  ground  rent. 
All  varieties  of  dwellings  were  represented  by  the  homes  of  these  fam- 
ilies, but  two  predominate — the  city  tenement  and  the  cottage  of  the 
factory  village  or  town.  The  greater  number  of  families  reported 
for  all  but  the  four  Southern  States  were  living  in  city  tenements,  in 
houses  containing — with  the  exception  of  most  of  those  found  in  Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia,  Milwaukee,  and  New  York  City — from  two  to  six 
or  eight  families.  In  the  first  throe  cities  excepted  most  of  the  houses 
contained  only  one  family  each,  but  in  New  York  City  more  than 
half  the  families  were  living  in  houses  containing  more  than  eight  fam- 
ilies each,  many  accommodating  twenty  and  twenty-four  families;  one 
contained  thirty-four  families.  These  were  in  the  down-town  districts 
of  Manhattan,  where  the  streets  are  always  crowded,  and  where  the 
home  surroundings  of  the  working  children  are  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  home  surroundings  of  the  children  reported  for  the  four  South- 
ern States  and  of  many  reported  for  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Illinois  who  w^ere  living  in  the  country.  The  families  re|K)rted  for 
the  Southern  States  were  found  usually  in  factory  villages,  living  in 
dwellings  erected  by  the  companies.  The  cottages  were  built  to 
a(.*commodate  one  or  two  families,  and  in  many  villages  \vere  sur- 
rounded by  gardens.  There  was  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  the  country 
lay  close  at  hand.  Yet  although  the  Southern  families  thus  had 
more  space  about  their  homes  than  a  majority  of  those  reported 
for  other  parts  of  the  country,  thov  often  had  h\^s  accommodation 
within.  Measured  in  Tuinib(»r  of  rooms  occupied  by  each  family,  the 
average  accommodation  in  the  four  Southern  States  and  in  Missouri 
and  Wis<;onsin  was  about  one-half  of  a  room  to  each  person,  in  New 
York  it  was  0.6  of  a  room,  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jer- 
sev,  Pennsvlvania,  and  Illinois  it  was  0.7  of  a  room,  and  in  Marvland 
it  was  0.8  of  a  room  per  person. 

It  would  not  l)e  possible,  nor  is  it  necessar}%  to  enter  at  length  upon 
a  description  of  the  equipments  for  living  found  within  the  dwellings 
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of  these  workinf^  children.  They  and  the  families  to  which  they 
belono:  represent  all  kinds  of  people,  including  the  lazv  and  shiftless 
as  well  as  the  energetic  and  thrifty.  Some  of  the  houses  were  squalid 
and  insanitary  within,  others  were  spotlessly  clean.  Some  were  meanly 
furnished,  others  well  furnished,  and  in  yet  others  luxuries  such  as 
organs,  pianos,  books,  and  pictures  were  found.  As  a  rule  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  Italian,  Portuguese,  and  Polish  families  and  some  of  the 
French  Canadian  were  meanlv  and  scantily  furnished,  with  occasional 
attempts  at  decoration,  such  as  bright-colored  prints  upon  the  walls, 
paper  flowers  in  vases,  etc.  The  dwellings  of  the  English,  Irish, 
Germans,  and  Americans,  except  in  the  Southern  States,  were  well 
furnished,  with  many  comforts  and  eyen  luxuries.  In  the  Southern 
States  the  rooms  were,  as  a  rule,  mther  l)are,  but  there  were  notable 
exceptions.  Many  parlor  organs  and  sewing  machines  were  seen, 
some  front  rooms  containing,  besides  the  bedstead  and  a  few  chairs, 
a  center  table  \\\>o\\  which  the  family  Bible  and  a  few  other  books 
were  displayed.  Occasionally  there  were  cheap  ormunents  on  the 
mantel  and  alK)ut  the  room.  Crayon  enlargements  from  photographs 
of  ukmuImm-s  of  the  family  were  oftiMi  seen  upon  the  walls. 

Some  effort  was  made  to  obtain  data  in  regjird  to  the  incomes  of  the 
families  of  the  working  children  reix>rted  in  order  to  show  not  only 
the  economic  condition  of  these  families,  but  also  the  comparative 
value  of  the  contributions  of  the  children  imder  10  years  of  age.  The 
result  was  not  entirely  satisfactory,  because  accurate  averacre  weekly 
incomt'>  wen*  not  obtainable,  i.  e.,  averages  for  a  period  of  time;  but 
figures  representing  the  weekly  income  at  the  time  the  family  was 
visited,  based  ujK)n  the  usual  weekly  earnings  of  the  contributing 
memljers,  were  obtained  for  nearly  all  the  families  considered.  All 
the  families  for  whom  earnings  of  mem))ers  were  reported  had  one  or 
more  children  under  1«>  years  of  age  at  work  and  contributing  their 
earnings  to  tin*  family  income,  except  in  a  very  few  instances.  The 
ninnlM'r  of  families  having  one,  two,  three,  and  four  or  morc  children 
undt*r  U\  years  of  age  contributing  to  the  family  inc*ome  is  given  in 
the  following  table  l)y  States: 
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FAMILIES  HAVING  EACH  SPECIFIED  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE 
CONTRIBUTING  TO  THE  FAMILY  INCOME,  AND  rOTAL  CHILDREN  CONTRIBUTING. 

[The  total  number  of  children  shown  in  thin  table  differs  from  the  total  number  individually 
reported  given  In  previous  tablc5«.  This  is  because  a  few  children  were  found  contributing  to 
the  family  Income  who  were  not  individually  reported,  and  a  few  who  were  individually  reported 
were  learners  or  helpers  and  not  contributing.  In  case  of  six  families  and  ten  children  income 
not  reported.] 


Total 
number 

of 
families. 

Families  having  each  Fpccifled  number 
of  children  under  16  yeare  contributing. 

Families 
having 
children 
under  16 
years  not 
contrib- 
uting. 

ToUl 
children 

State. 

1  child. 

2  chil- 
dren. 

3  chil- 
dren. 

4chlldren 
or  over. 

under  16 
years 

contrib- 
uting. 

MafMUthusetts 

72 

66 

112 

100 

a  245 

47 

53 

53 

50 

17 

49 

olll 

«55 

66 
50 
96 
68 

180 
26 
22 
22 
11 
4 
46 

100 
41 

4 

14 

13 

24 

63 

20 

20 

22 

27 

5 

2 

9 

13 

1 
2 
1 
5 

1 

77 

84 

New  York 

2 
2 

125 

New  Jersey 

1 

135 

1                 1 

818 

Maryland 

1 
8 
5 
9 
6 
1 

09 

North  Carolina 

3 

4 
3 
2 

98 

South  Carolina 

97 

104 

Alabama  . . . . , 

40 

Wisconsin 

58 

Illinois 

2 

118 

Missouri 

1 

70 

Total 

61,030 

732 

236 

41 

14 

1,383 

'i  Not  including  two  families,  data  not  reported. 
6  Not  including  kIx  families,  data  not  reported. 

Besides  children  under  !♦>  years  of  age  there  were  in  all  but  a  very 
small  number  of  the  families  reported  older  members  contributing  to 
the  family  income.  There  was  a  father  or  person  standing  in  the 
place  of  father  to  the  working  children  in  from  65  to  90  per  cent  of 
the  families  reported,  but  an  average  of  10  per  cent  of  the  families 
having  fathers  were  receiving  no  help  from  them.  Many  of  the  idle 
fathers  considered  themselves  at  50  years  of  age  too  old  to  work,  while 
others  were  too  much  broken  in  health.  In  manv  instances  where  the 
father  was  at  work  his  employment  was  irrerjular  and  his  contribution 
small.  In  many  families  having  fatli(»rs,  both  at  work  and  not  at  work, 
the  mothers  were  engjiged  in  some  remunerative  occupation  and  con- 
tributed to  the  support  of  the  family.  In  New  York  City  many  of  these 
mothers  were  finishing  g:irments  for  tiiilors;  others  were  doing  janitor 
service  in  the  tenement  buildings  in  which  the  family  lived.  In  some 
families  having  no  fathers  the  mothers  were  at  work  and  helping  in 
the  family  support.  In  other  instances  the  mother  was  doing  nothing 
when  it  seemed  as  if  she  were  better  able  to  work  than  the  children 
upon  whom  she  was  depending  for  support.  In  still  other  instances 
she  was  evidently  unable  to  work  and  was  necessarily  de|)endent  either 
upon  her  children  or  upon  charity.  Most  of  these  mothers  were  wid- 
ows, but  many  had  been  deserted  by  their  husbands.  A  majority  of 
the  families  had  chikiren  over  It)  ^ears  of  age  who  were  at  work. 
Usually  these  children  were  conlril)uting  their  entire  earnings  to  the 
common  fund.  This  was  often  found  to  be  the  case  even  with  }'oung 
men  old  enough  to  be  voters.    Many  of  the  older  children  merely 
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boarded  at  home.  The  proportion  of  families  having  children  con- 
tributing by  their  board  only  was  greater  in  the  four  Southern  States 
than  in  any  of  the  other  States  considered.  The  largest  percentages 
of  families  having  boarders  and  lodgers,  not  children,  were  found  in 
Massachusetts  and  North  Carolina,  where  78  and  57  per  cent,  respect- 
ively, of  the  families  reported  had  boarders  or  lodgers.  More  than 
25  per  cent  of  the  families  in  each  of  the  remaining  States  had  board- 
ers or  lodgers,  except  in  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  where 
very  few  were  found.  Occasionally  families  had  incomes  from  out- 
side soui'ces,  such  as  rents  or  produce  from  farms  and  gardens.  But 
except  in  one  or  two  instances  a  very  small  part  of  the  total  incomes 
were  derived  from  such  sources. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  and  per  cent  of  families  with 
classified  weekly  income  from  all  sources  of  less  than  $12,  of  $12  or 
less  than  $25,  and  of  $25  or  over,  by  States: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING  EACH  SPECIFIED  WEEKLY  INCOME.  BY 

STATES. 


Ktata. 


Mii»44ichnf«ett.s.. 
KhcKle  Inland  . . 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylviiniji ., 

MarylHiid , 

North  Cfiroliim. 
South  Curolina. 

(leorifin 

Abibama 

WlwctiiMin , 

Illinois , 

Missouri 


.'Number  of  familiefl  having  uachiPor  cent  of  families havioip each 
Total  I      Hi>c€ifie<l  weekly  income.  Hpecified  weekly  income. 

num-  '  ' 

l>er  of 
fami- 


lies. 


Under 
S12. 


r2 


112, 
100 

«i2ir> 

r.3  ■ 
r»3  ; 
no 

17 

<llll 
'I  .v» 


10 
20 
34 
14 
42 
17 
25 

24 
10 

13 
Irt  1 


812  or 

under 

$25. 

43 
33 
C2 
71 
151 
24 
2H 
25  |. 
2C  I. 

35  ' 
65  j 
80 


"^^^-   I  ported.      *^'"         t2S. 


over. 

not  re- 
1  ported. 

18 

1 

12 

1 

14 

2 

9 

G 

42 

10 

o 

' 

•I 


2 


1 
6 

27 


6 
2 


13.9  I 

90.3 

30.3 

14.0 

17.2 

36.2  . 
47.2 
49.0 
48.0 
58.8 

16.3  i 
11.7  ' 
29.1 


W.7 
oO.O 
55.4 
71.0 
61.6 
5L1 
52.8 
47.2 
52.0 
35.3 
71.4 
58.6 
M.6 


125  or 
over. 


26.0 
18.2 
12.5 
9.0 
17.2 
10.6 


6.9 
12.3 
24.3 
12.7 


Income 
not  re- 
ported. 


1.4 
1.6 
1.8 
ft.0 
4.0 
2.1 


S.8 


6.4 


<>  Not  ineluilinK  2  families,  data  not  ro|X)rte4l. 

Thcsi*  figures  show  that  pro|X)rtionately  more  incomes  under  $12 
per  w(*(»k  ill  tho  families  of  working  children  wore  reported  for  the 
four  Southern  Stat(^s  than  for  the  other  nine  States,  and  also,  except 
in  the  «is(»  of  one  fiimily  in  Alal)ama,  no  incomes  of  more  than  $25 
per  wo(^k  were  found  in  the  Southern  Stiites.  But  it  should  l)e  remem- 
})oro(l  that  tho  cost  of  living  is  prolwibly  less  in  these  States  than 
in  the  othc^i's  with  which  these*  figures  deal.  I^)ardcrs  taken  into  the 
families  re|K>rtcd  for  the  Southern  States  and  cliildren  paying  Ixmrd 
usually  ])aid  l<»ss  than  f^2  |>er  week.  A  common  charge  was  $8  a 
month.  In  the  Northern  States  and  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  the 
charge  for  })oard  was  seldom  less  than  fc.oU  p<»r  week;  it  was  more 
often  over  5^8  per  w(»ek. 

The  amount  of  a  familv's  income  considered  without  reference  to 
the  numlier  of  ics  meml>ers  dcK'.s  not  give  an  mrunite  i<lea  of  tho  eco- 
nomic! condition  of  the  famil3\  An  attempt  is  here  made  to  nhow  the 
ecoDomic  condition  of  the  families  of  workiug  duldt^u  by  classifjing 
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certain  families  according  to  the  average  income  per  member.  In 
order  that  a  comparison  may  be  made  between  the  families  reported 
for  the  several  States,  which  are  nearly  alike  in  all  respects  except 
income  and  number  of  members,  only  those  families  are  considered 
which  were  paying  rent  for  their  homea,  and  whose  working  members 
were  contributing  all  their  earnings  to  the  family  income.  These 
families  are  for  convenience  called  normal  families,  and  are  classified 
according  to  specified  incomes  per  member,  by  States,  as  follows. 
The  figures  are  based  upon  the  total  income  per  family  less  Che  amount 
of  the  rent. 


Tolal 
berof 

iiich  siH^clIled  w«ckly  Idcoidd  pur 

lug   eaeb    ^tBna'^lxklr  In- 
™me  per  member. 

11. 

11  or  Wo. 

•a.  '  13. 

•3  01 
9*. 

i 
s 

I&or 

ToUl, 

Cn- 
»l' 

not 

3:; 

n. 

»2or 
t3. 

»3or 

*4or 

15  or 

o»er 

To- 
Ul. 

»'r™;; 

-■U6 

M 

J 

l-J       1!1 
M  '    31 

l&l       4 

I 

39 

...*. 

13 

Ul 
!6 

■Ja 

31 
23 

10 

II 

Its 

it 

1; 

U.4 

4B. 

-a. 

1 

^ 
^ 

ft.  3 

100 

a 

'■' 

d 

! 

"a" 

M 

^s 

il 

inn 

*"*™'' 

100 

n  Nol  Including  i  famlUia,  daU  not  reported. 

The  whole  number  of  families  reported  for  each  State  is  entered  in 
the  first  colunm  of  the  table;  the  number  of  normal  families  considered 
in  the  succeeding  columns  h  entered  in  the  eighth  column  of  figures. 
The  percentagen,  which  arc  given  in  the  right-hand  columns  of  the 
table,  sliow  that  over  50  per  cent  of  the  normal  families  of  New  York, 
Maryland,  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama 
were  living  upon  income.^  of  less  than  $2  per  week  per  membei'.  The 
four  States  in  the  list  having  the  greatest  percentages  of  families 
whose  weekly  incomes  were  #2  or  over  per  member  are  Illinois, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  contributions  of  children  under  16 
years  of  age  may  l>e  shown  first  by  classifying  families  according  to 
specified  weekly  incomoy  received  from  these  children  and  from  other 
members,  including  t><)th  heuds  of  families  and  children  over  16  years 
of  age,  and  second  by  clas.-iifying  children  under  16  years  of  age  and 
other  members  according  to  specified  weekly  contributions.  The  con- 
tributions of  children  under  16  years  of  age  represent  their  entire 
earnings,  therefore  in  order  that  the  comparisons  mode  possible  by 
tliese  classifications  may  be  upon  the  same  basin^  onV'^  IVuwr.  \«esn^- 
bers  over  16  years  of  age  who  also  contnWtA  ■^twAIwsJ^"^  ^  'i^-a 
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earnings  are  considered,  i.  e.,   those   members  who  pay  board  and 
lodging  are  excluded. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  aud  percentage  of  famitiea 
receiving  specified  weekly  incomes  from  cbildi-en  under  IC  years  of 
age  and  from  members  over  16  years  of  age  not  paying  board  and 
lodging,  by  States: 


Tol»l 
[aml- 

Ki. 

..b.. 

Itam 

11»  having  ««h  upmiBcd  weekly  Income  frooi- 

Ch[Wr«iiUtiacrl6ycanof«e« 

""""r^Tssa'-iSs""'-'- 

log. 

t 

15.' 

15  or 

«80T 

K 

Wor 

un- 
til. 

*u 

J^tid. 

-■MA 

(» 

1 

f 

\ 
11 

1 

100 

s 

I 

f 

i 
J 

i 

IS 

! 
\ 

& 

..... 
1 

8 

i 
I 

8 

,1 

11 

G 

1 
1 

1 

u 

So 

J 

SI 
M 

2 

III  Including!  lamllles.  data  Dot  nportcd. 


I'?rn.-nt  ol  [amllles  tisvlng  each 

>i[>ccm«l  treuklj  Income  fro 

m- 

ChUdrvD  under  IB  years 

of  age. 

isovcr«year»^o^liol 

i-riiw 

Wot 

i 

»6or 

r 

SSnr 

Noth- 
ing. 

Un- 

e  or     K  (.r 
(B.*"      112. 

•12  or 

J^ 

iSSTe^fr.?::::::::: 

:.:'.  S:ii 

■n.a 

il 

20.8 

ma 

IM.O 

a.  4 

4! 

117 

i«.g 
io 

•t.3 
<,6 

is!  4 

?! 

1  !i 

1  .2 

n.j 
.wis 

t! 

ii 

to!* 

■^, 

iS(ii:3 

i7 

s.a 

Ml»urt 

,*'" 

4;.  3 

*^« 

By  examining  the  percentage  columns  of  thiH  table  it  will  bo  seen 
that  the  mean  or  average  weekly  in<-ODie  received  from  children  under 
16  years  of  age  falls  in  the  column  headed  "$3  or  under  (5  "  for  each 
State,  and  that  the  mean  income  received  from  mcmliers  over  16  yean 
of  age  falls  either  in  the  column  beaded  "  $8  or  under  |12  "  or  in  the 
co)amn  beaded  "  $13  or  over  "  for  each  State  except  Kortb  Carolina, 
Soath  CkroliDB,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  and  tbat  for  these  States  it 
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falls  in  the  column  headed  '^  $5  or  under  $8."  Thus,  while  the  incomes 
received  from  children  average  about  the  same  in  all  the  States,  those 
received  from  members  over  16  years  of  age  average  lower  in  the  four 
Southern  States  named  than  in  the  other  nine  States  considered,  and 
henc«  those  received  from  children  are  relatively  greater.  In  deter- 
mining the  position  of  mean  incomes  the  percentages  in  the  columns 
headed  ^^  nothing  "  are  of  course  not  counted  in.  Many  of  the  families 
entered  as  receiving  nothing  from  members  over  1(>  years  of  age  were, 
however,  receiving  board  from  such  members. 

The  following  tables  give  the  number  and  percentage  of  children 
under  16  years  of  age,  and  of  members  over  16  years  of  age  not  pay- 
ing board,  contributing  specified  amounts  per  week  to  the  family 
income,  by  States: 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  IG  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OF  MEMBERS  OVER  16  CONTRIB- 

UTINQ  SPECIFIED  WEEKLY  AMOUNTS,  BY  STATES. 

[Tho  total  number  of  children  in  thifi  table  differs  from  the  total  nhown  in  the  tables  giving  the 
number  individually  reported,  pp.  517-6C21,  632.  This  is  because  a  few  children  were  found  contrib- 
uting to  familv  income  who  were  not  individuallv  reported,  and  a  few  who  were  individually 
reported  were  leamerH  or  helpers  and  not  contributing.j 


State. 


MaseachuNett't  . 
Rhode  Inland . . 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania.. 

Maryland 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Missouri 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
fami- 
lies. 


Number  of  children  under  >  Number  of  membenover  16  years  of 


16  yearn  of  age  contribu 
ting  weekly- 


age  not  paying  board  and  lodging 
but  contributing  weekly — 


16 
'n 
43 
23 
90 
M 
70 
70 
86 
3*2 
15 
23 
16 


S3  or 

under 

$5. 

$5  or 
over. 

Total. 

Under 
13. 

$3  or 

under 

«5. 

15  or 
over. 

42 

19 

136 

4 

28 

107 

&3 

9 

113 

7 

17 

89 

71 

11 

202 

26 

41 

132 

99 

13 

160 

16 

33 

108 

174 

49 

369 

11 

49 

296 

17 

1 

88 

28 

31 

83 

28 

83 

13 

47 

23 

26 

i 

84 

14 

86 

36 

18 

79 

26 

84 

19 

7 

1 

30 

7 

16 

7 

38 

95 

6 

26 

63 

64 

3i 

187 

10 

83 

137 

45 

9 

1 

79 

4 

24 

49 

Amount 
not  re- 
ported. 


S 

8 

11 

1 


I 
7 

a 


oNot  Including  2  families,  data  not  reported. 

PER  CENT  OF  CONTRIBUTING  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OF  CONTRIB- 
LTING  MEMBERS  OVER  16  WHO  CONTRIBUTE  EACH  SPECIFIED  WEEKLY  AMOUNT. 
BY  STATES. 


I*or  cent  <»f  contributing  chil- 
dren under  l(i  year»  of  age 
who  contribute  weekly — 


Per  cent  of  contributing  members  over 
16  vears  of  age  not  paying  board  and 
lodging,  but  who  contribute  weekly — 


Stat<\ 


Under  $3. 


Ma-ssachusettM . 
Rh<Mle  Island.. 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania.. 

Maryland 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Wiwonsin 

niinoU 

Mlamiii 


20.8 
26.2 
31.4 
17.1 
28.7 
73.  U 
71.4 
7--».2 
82. 7 
80.0 
28.3 
19.6 
22.9 


13  or  un- 
der 95. 


$3  or  un- 
der 85. 


16.9 
15.0 
20.3 
20.6 
13.3 
85.2 
66.6 
41.7 
43.0 
63.4 
26.8 
17.6 


$5  or  over. 


78.7 
78.8 
66.3 
67.5 
80.7 
87.6 
27.7 
41.7 
24.1 
28.3 
66.3 

n.% 


Amount 
not  re- 
ported. 


1.6 


1.5 
1.9 
8.0 
1.1 


\ 


1.1 
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By  examining  the  percentage  columns  of  this  table  the  mean  or 
average  contribution  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  will  be  seen  to 
fall  in  the  column  headed  "under  J3"  for  the  States  of  Maryland, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  (reorgia,  and  Alabama,  and  in  the 
column  headed  *'JJ3  or  under  $5"  for  the  remaining  eight  States,  and 
the  mean  or  average  contribution  of  members  over  16  years  of  age 
will  bo  seen  to  fall  in  the  column  headed  "Iji3  or  under  $5"  for  the  five 
States  just  named,  and  in  the  column  headed  "$6  or  over"  for  the 
eight  remaining  States.  Thus  the  individual  contributions,  both  of 
the  children  and  of  the  older  members  of  the  families  contributing  all 
their  earnings,  average  less  in  Maryland  and  the  four  Southern  States 
than  in  the  other  States  considered.  The  greater  relative  importance 
of  the  contributions  of  irhildren  under  16  years  of  age  in  the  four 
Southern  States  seems,  therefore,  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  more  such 
children  in  each  family  can  be  put  to  work  and  thus  made  to  contribute 
to  the  familv  income  than  in  the  other  nine  States. 

The  data  given  in  the  last  table  shows  that  members  of  the  families 
over  16  years  of  age  were  earning  on  the  average  more  per  week  in 
those  States  in  which  child  labor  was  re-stricted  than  in  those  in  which 
there  was  practically  no  restriction  upon  the  employment  of  children. 
No  data  was  obtained  to  show  the  extent  to  which  this  fact  can  bo 
attri})ut<»d  to  the  depressing  effect  of  unrestricted  child  labor  upon  the 
rates  of  wag(»s.  But  much  was  seen  to  suggest  that  it  may  in  many 
instancies  1)0  attributed,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  effect  of  the  unre- 
stricted power  of  the  old(»r  members  of  the  family  to  put  children  to 
work.  Not  only  were  fathers  idle  who  might  have  found  employment, 
but  many  childnMi  over  16  years  of  age  were  content  with  small  earn- 
ings. In  many  instances  had  the  older  memlx»rs  of  the  family  worked 
with  greater  eru^rgy  the  lal>or  of  many  young  children,  at  least  of 
those  under  1:^,  might  have  been  spared  without  any  diminution  in  the 
familv  income. 

No  very  close  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  proportion  which  the 
contributions  of  the  children  }K)re  to  the  total  incomes  of  tlie  families 
considcnKl  in  tln^se  ta))l(»s.  It  may  l)e  stated,  roughly,  that  families 
in  all  the  States  were  receiving  amounts  averaging  from  20  to  40  per 
c<'nt  of  tluMr  total  incomes  from  children  under  16  years  of  age.  Thus 
these  children  were  of  considerable  economic  ini|)ortance  to  their 
parents.  With  very  few  <»xc<»ptions  those  n»port(Hl  gave  up  all  their 
earnings  to  their  jmrents.  Frequently  they  were  not  allowed  to  draw 
their  \n\y  themselves,  but  the  father,  mother,  or  older  brother  or  sis- 
ter, nM'(»ived  their  <Mivelopes.  Spending  money  was  generally  given 
them.  "•"  We  must  give  them  something  to  keep  them  contented  when 
th(»v  give  up  all  they  ii^i'i^^'  wius  said  by  many  a  mother.  Usually  the 
amount  of  spending  money  was  not  a  fixed  amount.  It  was  merely 
*^wbHt  could  be  spared,^'  and  depended  upon  circumstances.     But  in 
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Northern  textile  communitiea  a  definite  sum,  50  cents  or  $1  each  week, 
was  reported  in  &  few  cases,  or  a  percenta^  of  earnings  or  all  earned 
over  the  even  dollars  was  allowed.  A  few  cases  were  found  where  chil- 
dren were  allowed  to  keep  all  their  earnings  upon  condition  that  they 
clothed  themselves.  Some  children,  aa  messenger  boys  who  received 
tipt),  RDd  glass  factory  boys  who  received  fees  from  the  blowers  they 
served,  had  gains  outside  their  regular  earnings  which  they  were  gen- 
erally allowed  to  keep.  Indeed,  messenger  boyn  often  acquired  large 
amounts  through  tips  of  which  the  jmrents  knew  nothing. 

One  could  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  effect  of  the  economic  impor- 
tance of  their  children  too  oft«n  disposed  parents  to  think  of  them 
chiefly  as  a  source  of  pi'olit  to  themselves.  A  Southern  father  lamented 
the  death  of  his  little  girl  because  she  was  such  a  good  spinner,  the 
best  "hand"  he  had.  Many  mothers  complained  of  the  laws  raising 
the  age  at  which  children  could  go  to  work,  because  by  reason  of 
them  and  of  the  growing  tendency  of  the  young  people  to  marry  early 
or  to  wish  to  be  independent  of  their  parents,  so  few  yeara  were  left 
during  which  parents  could  profit  by  their  labor.  The  effect  of  their 
position  in  the  household  upon  the  children  themselves  together  with 
the  demands  made  on  them  by  the  nature  of  the  work  they  were  doing 
combined  to  shorten  their  childhood.  They  were  no  longer  little  chil- 
dren to  bo  cured  for  by  father  and  mother,  but  equal  sharers  with  them 
of  the  burdens  and  responsibilities  of  life. 
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Tablk  n.— OCCUPATIONS  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE,  BY 

SEX  AND  INDUSTRY— Continued. 

MASS  ACHIJSETTS— Concluded . 

[The  occajMitioiu  in  each  industry  at  which  a  comparatiyely  large  number  of  children  were  employed 
are  printed  in  italics;  thoee  at  which  only  one  child  was  employed  are  shown  in  the  singular 
nnxnber.] 


OOTTON  AKD  WOB8TXD  OOODS— E8TABLI8HMKNT  6— 

concluded. 

boys,  sewers,  shearers,  spinners,  spooler,  Rweepcr, 
swlnir  boy  in  dr3ring  room,  twistcr-in,  warpers, 
watcnman,  wool  sorter. 

Females:  Bobbin  tetters,  cleaners,  doffcrs,  draw- 
enhin,  drawing  frame  tender,  filling  winders, 
gill  box  tender,  harness  stringers  and  clcancrH, 
knotters  in  cloth  room,  sample  card  makers. 
■rrubbeis,  i^earers,  tpinners,  spoolers,  spooler  and 
cleaner,  sweepers,  trimmers,  twisters,  warpers' 
helpers,  weaver. 

OOnOV    eOODS— ESTABUSHMKNTS  7  TO  13,   INCLU- 
SIVE. 

Males:  Back  tenden  on  mules,  chain  builder, 
el«ifi«rf,  cleaner  and  sweeper,  doffers,  drawing 
frame  tender,  errand  boy,  folding  machine  tender, 
general  helper,  hamewi  mender,  helpers  in  fold- 
ing room,  loom  cleaner,  office  boy,  oilcn*,  ribbon 
tender,  roving  boys,  roving  carriers,  sower  in 
cloth  room,  slasher  tonderH'  nelper  and  sweeper, 
sliver  tenaer,  rpinnrrs,  spool  carrier,  sweepers, 
swtH»pcrand  boboinboy,  f  KO<»r«,  tubor  and  sweeper, 
waste  machine  operator,  lueaxrrs,  yam  carrier. 

Females:  Cleaner,  cloth  insp>ectors,  comber 
tenders,  cone  winders,  dnffcrs,  drawers-in,  draw- 
ingframe  tender, general  helpers,  harness brusher, 
harness  hands,  quillers,  sower  in  cloth  room, 
speeder  tenders,  spinners,  spoolers,  sweepers, 
weavers. 


DXPABTM ENT  STORK— BBTABLISHXENT  14. 

Males:  Bundle  boys,  cash  boys,  delivery  boy, 
errand  boys,  examiner,  stock  boy. 
Females:  Bundle  girls,  cash  girl,  examiners. 

RUBBER  (K)OD8,  BOOT»— EBTABUSHMKNT  15. 

Males:  Bookersof  soles,  calendrers'  helpers,  ear^ 
riers,  chore  boys,  cloth  winder,  cutters,  cutting 
machine  operator,  heel  shankere.  heel  trimmer, 
helpers  in  cutting  department,  offlce'boys,  sorter, 
stripper  in  sole  department. 

Females:  Helper  in  packing  department,  mark- 
ers and  strap  makers. 

WOOLEN  OOOne— ESTABLISHM RNTB  16  AKD  17. 

Males:  Back  tenders  on  mules,  spinner. 
Females:  Bobbin  winders,  burlers,  handers-in, 
spooler,  warp  spool  winders. 

WORSTED  GOODS— ESTABLISHMENT  18. 

Males:  Balling-head  tenders,  band  boys,  card 
tenders,  chain  builder,  doffers,  JUlin^  cabin  boys, 
filling  winder,  gill-box  tender,  rail  setters,  roving 
carriers,  yani  carriers. 

Females:  Boss  doffers,  doffers,  doublers,  Aancfer»> 
in,  spinners,  spoolers,  twister,  warper. 


RHODK  ISIjANIK 


BLEACHING  COTTON  GOODS— ESTABLISHMENT  19. 

Males:  Bleach  house  hand^,  hook-fold  knotUrn, 
doth  guiders  on  drying  cotu*,  ermnd  boy,  lap  shak- 
ers, sewer,  stencller. 

Females:  Book-fold  knottrrs,  yarding  machine 
operator. 

CLOTHING,  HATS,  AND  SHOES,  RETAIL — ESTABLISH- 
MENT 20. 

Males:  Cktsh  boys,  errand  boy,  examiners,  sale»> 
boys. 
Females:  Cash  girls,  sales  girln. 

COTTON  GOODS— ESTABLISHMENTS  21   AND  22. 

Males:  Bark  tenders  on  muU^.  band  lN)y  and 
•"jvire  hand,  bobbin  boys,  can  boy,  card  cleaners 
and  sweepers,  dofff^rs,  l<x>m  cleaners,  mule  frame 
fU'aners,  office  boy,  ring  frame  cUanenf,  ppinner, 
>»w(»epers,  tubers. 

Females:  DofTers,  speeder  tenders,  )tpinner$, 
streepers,  tlers-in. 

COTTON     GOODS,      NARROW      FABRIC'S— ESTABLISH- 
MENT 2:}. 

Females:  Drawers-in,  eyelet  stamper,  packers 
and  tters.  spooler,  sweejpers,  tape  examiner,  tiers 
and  marKerB,  tippers,  trimmeri^,  weaver,  winders. 


DYEING  OOTTON  AND  WOOLEN  GOODS— SffrABLIBH- 

MENT  24. 

Males:  Bleaching  room  hands,  board  papererin 
finishing  department,  cloth  guiders  on  calen- 
dering machine,  cloth  guiders  on  drying  cane, 
cloth  winders,  office  boy. 

Females:  Bander. 

HOSIERY  AND  KNIT  GOODS— ESTABLISHMENT  25. 

Males:  Turners. 

Females:  Chore  girls,  toppers. 

JEWELRY— ESTABLISHMENT  26. 

Males:  Messenger  boy. 

Females:  Carder,  setters-up  and  chargers,  sol- 
derer. 

SOAP  AND  WASHING  POWDER— EST ABLIBHMRNT  27. 

Males:  Elevator  boy.  /Illers,  nail  setters  on  nail- 
ing machine,  wrapj^erw. 

WORSTED  YARNS— ESTABLISHMENT  28. 

Males:  Bailer,  bobbin  boy,  bobbin  setters,  Immb 
doffer,  brush  maker,  doffers,  machinist's  appren- 
tice, office  boy,  spinner,  yam  carriers. 

Females:  Bobbin  setters,  doffers,  spinners, 
twisters,  winders. 
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ARTIFICIAL  FLOWERS  AND  FEATHERS— IKTABLI8H- 
KENT8  29,  SO,  AND  31. 

Males:  Flower-worker's  helper. 
Females:  Bundler  artd  errand  girl,  flower  work- 
•er,  flower-worker's  helper. 

ARTIFICIAL    FLOWERS,    MATERIAI^   FOK— ESTAB- 
LISHMENT 82. 

Males:  Bundler f,  dipper,  mold  Hpluiiers,  thread 
cutters,  thread  spanners. 

BLANK*  BCK)K8— ESTABLISHMENT  33. 

Males:  Chore  boy,  pasters. 

Females:  Sctneri',  tabbers.  vaniisher  and  counter. 

CARPETS— ESTABLISHMENT  34. 

Males:  Bobbin  tK>y8,  breaking-mHchinn  opera- 
tors. (Utffcrg,  oilers,  sweepeni. 

Females:  Bailer.  breaEing-ina<;hinc  oiK;rators, 
cop  winder,  doffm,  hankcrg,  layers,  ^pinners, 
winders. 

COFFEE  CLEAMNti — ESTABLISHMENT  35. 

Males:  Pickers. 
Females:  IMckers. 

CONFETTIONERY— I3STABL1SHMENTS  'M\  AND  37. 

Femalew:  Date  opener,  Inb^Urit,  jHtckcrs,  tray 
carriers.  trrajtjHT*. 

rOOPEK AC I->— ESTABLISHMENT  'AH. 

Males:  Barrel  flnisher.  iHirrtl  nUlrn*,  htxtp  nailrrs, 
hoop  rounder,  nail  sorter,  string  iMjys,  tally  boy. 

rr)RI>A(;E.  TWINE,  ET<-.— F>n"ABLISIIMKNT  39. 

Males:  Bobbin  boy,  card  lx>y8,  truck  boy^. 
Femnlei*:  Doilers. 

COTTON  OOODH— ESTABLISHMENTS  40  AND  41. 

Males:  Back  trndrrn  on  mulrtt,  <'anler,  eleaners, 
(Uiffcrf,  doubling-miu'lnnc  tender,  harrieKH  clean- 
ers, oilers,  niilwiiy  handn,  roller  coverer's  assist- 
ant, roving  carriers,  Kpiiiners.  spool  carrier, 
spooler,  sweeper  and  i-rrund  boy,  twisters-in,  tul>- 
ers.  weavers,  yam  nirrii-r. 

Femalw:  Cloth  insjK'ctor,  doffers,  drawers-in, 
drawing  frame  tend^Ts.  ring  spinners,  fplnncrf, 
8p<xAcre,  sweepers,  iwisftt-r.  weavers. 

DEPARTMENT  STORE— F>TABLIS1IMENTS  42,  43, 
44.  AND  4.*). 

Males:  Assistant  bookkeepers,  bundle  boys,  rofh 
bffyt,  errand  boys,  ottlco  l>oy.  slip  soriers  in  audit- 
ing department,  st<M'k  bov.*..  tnirk  lK)y. 

Females:  Addinir-inHciiiiH'  operators,  hundU 
qirlf,  cnfh  ftirh,  eloiikroan  girl,  errand  girls, 
nelner  in  millinery  dfiMirtnieiit,  sales  girN.  sales 
ana  eash  girls,  slip  sorters  in  auditing  dei>art- 
ment,  stock  girl.s 

DRESS  TRIMMINGS,  EMBROIDERY.  l-rr<  .— ESTARLISIi- 

ME.VT  4«;. 

Males:  Braiding*mnrhin(>  eleanor,  braiding- 
machine  ojierators,  ofllee  Isiys. 

Females":  Braiding-much i'ne  operat«>rs,  clerk, 
embroidery-frame  operator.  embroi<lery-frame 
watchers,  rrmnd  ftirls,  general  hi-liH-n..  menders, 
packer,  riblion  winders.  saniphM-ard  maker,  sew- 
Ing-nmchine  operator,  sisNiler,  tipjK'r. 

DRUGS,  WUOLBRALK— ESTABLISHMENT  47. 

3iMlm:  Bottle  filler,  clerks,  copyists,  errand  httyt, 
mm/J  carrier  mad  enrnad  bo7,  ptofcer,  unpacken, 
wmtgitMK, 


I 


DRY  GOODS— ESTABLOHMKNT  48. 

Males:  Cash  boys. 
Females:  Cash  girls. 

IIANDKERCHIEFH— BBTABLISHXBNT  49. 

Females:  Bobbin  winders'  helpers,  foldern, 
hdpers  in  flnisftintj  room,  mangle  feeder,  tnring 
machine  i)])erator»,  tearers,  trimmers. 

KNIT  GOODS— ESTABLISHMENTS  50  AND  61. 

Males:  Bnuhers.  general  helper,  spinner,  spool- 
er, sweeper. 

Females:  Buttoners,  t^rrand  girl  in  finishing  de- 
partment, tiers,  trimmertf,  turners. 

LAUNDRY— ESTABLISHMENT  02. 

Males:  Of&ceboy. 

Females:  Bundle  tier,  collar  shaper,  do«f>- 
ener*,  ironing  machine  feeders,  pwlert,  work 
distributors. 

MEN'S  FURNISHINGS— ESTABUSHMBNT  68. 

Males:  Tab  turner)*. 

Females:  Assistant  overseer,  buttonhole  maker, 
hem  turner. 

MEN'S  FURNISHINGS  AND  LAUNDRY— DTARLISH- 
MENTH  64  AND  65. 

Males:  Belt  boy.  l>ox  closer,  counter,  errand 
lx)y,  ofllcc  boy,  sorters,  stringers,  tab  turner, 
work  distributor. 

Females:  Bundle  makers,  hundlm,  buttonhole 
trimmers,  collar  straighteners,  dampenent,  damp- 
ening machine  feeder,  e<lge  ironers,  errand  gin, 
examiner  of  mended  work,  examiners,  garmmt 
tumcru,  general  hel|>ers,  pasters,  presser,  seam 
dRm|M*ners.  warn  turners,  snapers,  soiten,  stamp- 
er, tab  steamer,  tab  turners,  tip  ironen,  tomor  £d 
box  department. 

PAPER  BOXES— EBTABLIBHIUMT  66. 

Males:  Wagon  Iwys. 
Females:  /■>/«/'  tumcrt. 

PAPER  BOXES.  BAGS,  ENVELOPB,  ETC.— ■R'ABLIIB- 

MENT  67. 

Males:  Chore  boys,  counters,  errand  boys,  paper 
straightoner,  printing  and  card  cutting  machrae 
operator.  swt>epcrM,  time  card  keeper,  wagon  boy. 

Females:  Box  nester,  ctninter»,  ereatrrt,  duster. 
iflingliLss  stripiKT.  lal>eler.  metal  bender  on  eigar^ 
ette  cases,  opener,  pilcr.  putters-in  of  tin  fasteneriw 
nibU'r  in  em)K)ysing  department,  stampera  of  tin 
fasteners,  tassel  tier. 

PEARL  BITTONS— ESTABLISHMENT  68. 

Males:  Chuck  clrancr  and  errand  b*»y. 
Females:  ninhrA,  labeler. 

PIANOFORTE  ACTIONS— ESTABLISHMENT  W. 

Males:  ClanifK'r  wircr.  flanch  pinners,  flaiich 
springer,  yfanr/i  rtriniimt,  gluers,  hammer  wir*'r«>. 
rail  pinner,  strelght  tubers,  string  pointer,  tongtie 
stringer. 

TAIl>)RIN«i— ESTABLISHMENT  60. 

Males:  Errand  Ixty. 
Females:  Baxter. 


I    UNDERWEAR    AND    BEDDING— EST ABUSHXKICT  61. 

!      Females:  Krrand  girls,  lalielen,  p/tfowrue/oM- 
frt,  nifHc  maker,  thread  drawer  on  plllowcMts. 

WALL  PAPER— E8TABLISHMKMT  62. 

Males:  Back  tenden  on  printinff  maekime,  Imndle 
marker,  stick  placer. 
Tvaukloi*.  tUMiViex  qa  'baaA  ii\mr\\\Tyi ,  roll  lappv. 
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WOMEN'S  BELTS  AND  SKIRT  BINDINGS-— ESTABLISH- 
MENT 63. 

Females:  CoU  pinner,  cutter  and  trimmer,  er- 
rand girls,  labelers.  label  stamper,  reeler,  sewing 
mcLcMnc  operotartf  hdpert,  stock  clerk,  telephone 
operator. 


WOMEN'S    NECKWEAR,    LACES,   ETC.— ESTABLISH- 
MENT 64. 

Males:  Office  boy. 

Females:  Floor  or  errand  girls. 


NK\¥  JBRSEY. 


BAKERY,  CRACKER— ESTABLISHMENT  65. 

Males:  Cracker  machine  operators'  helpers. 

CIGARS— ESTABLISHMENT  66. 

Males:  Box  opener,  stock  boy. 
Females:  Banders  and  labelers.  bunch  makers, 
ciffar  rollers^  labelers,  packers,  strippers. 

ELECTRIC  WIRE   AND  CABLE— ESTABLISHMENT  67. 

Males:  Bobbin  carriers, cotton  spooler,  messenger 
boys,  winding  machine  operator,  wire  spooler. 

Females:  Cotton  spoolers,  wire  guider  on  insu- 
lating machine,  wire  insulating  machine  operator, 
wire  wrapping  machine  operator. 

ELECTRIC   WIRE    AND   CABLE,    CLERICAL    FORCE- 
ESTABLISHMENT  68. 

Males:  Messengers. 

ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES— ESTABLISHMENT  69. 

Males:  Assemblers,  battery  sealers,  e<lgc  trimmer 
of  zinc  cups,  errand  boys,  general  helpers,  nut 
threader,  i>aper  cup  bottomer,  screw  threading 
machine  operator,  stock  boy 8,  ntoreroom  )>oy, 
tapper  and  threader,  wrapper,  zinc  cui»  knurler. 

Females:  Batter>'  relay  winder,  coil  coverer, 
general  helper,  magnet  icinders. 

GLASS  BOTTLES— ESTABLISHMENTS    70,  71,   AND  12. 

Males:  Blowers'  apprcntice.M,  carrier»-in,  mold 
shutters,mold  shutters  and  snapprri*-  up,  imapi>er»-up. 

GLASS    BOTTLES    AND     DKU(i<IIST8'     SPECIALTIES- 
ESTABLISHMENT  73. 

Males:  Blow  boys,  earriers-in,  file  l><)ys,  knock- 
en-off,  mold  shutters,  snappers-up. 

GLASS    BOTTLES    AND  WINDOW   ULA8^V— ESTABLISH- 
MENT 74. 

Males:  CtLXTien'in,nuAd  shutters  and  nuappers-u p. 

HAT  BANDS— ESTABLISHMENT  75. 

Males:  Singeing  machine    operHU>r,   we^iver'n 
helper  and  errand  boy. 
Females:  Quill  winder,  ribbon  piekor. 

LINEN    THREAD,   TWINE,  AND   YARNS— E.«n'ABLIflH- 

MENT  76. 

Males:  Bobbin  boy.  hacklhuj  nmehinr  feeders, 
office  boy,  prejw  fee<ler  timi*  label  eutter,  tape 
sewers,  thread  polisliing  machine  operator,  twine 
knotter. 

Females:  Ball  paperer,  bobbin  carrier,  bobbin 
cleaners,  bobbin  setter,  bobbin  winder.  IxissdofTer. 
can  carrier,  differs,  drawing  frame  tenders,  en»l 
layers,  label  cutters,  roving  machine  ttmlers,  spin- 
ners, spool  labelen,  simm)!  polisher,  tow  sprea<ler, 
tobe  Uu>eler,  twine  knotters. 


PAPER  BOXES— ESTABLISHMENT  77. 

Males:  Bundiers,  riveting  machine  operator. 
Females:  Box  strippers,  closers  and  bnndlen, 
coverer's  helper. 

POTTERY— ESTABLISHMENTS  78  AND  79. 

Males:  Dippers'  helpers,  draw  kiln  boy,  handle 
makers,  moid  runners,  potters'  apprendces,  wad 
carrier. 

Females:  Brusher,  gilder,  print  cutters,  print 
transferrer,  stamper. 

SILK  FINISHING  aND  DYEING — ESTABLISHMENT  80. 

Males:  Chore  boy,  office  boy. 
Females:  Muffler  folders. 

SILK  GOODS,  BROAD— ESTABLISHMENTS  81   AND  82. 

Males:  Bobbin  boy.  bobbin  carriers,  handers-in 
and  drawers-in,  quill  boy,  sweeper  and  bobbin 
cleaner. 

Females:  Doubler,  handers-in  and  drawen-in, 
redrawers,  reed  stitcher. 

SILK     GOODS,      BROAD     AND     RIBBON— ESTABLISH- 
MENT 83. 

Males:  Bohbin  hoys,  bordering  machine  oper- 
ator' helpers,  drying  machine  operator,  drying 
machine  operator's  helper,  helper  in  finishing  de- 
partment, office  boy,  ribbon  measurers. 

Females:  Edge  warpers,  helper  in  warping  room, 
quill  winders,  redrawer,  ribbon  cleaner,  ribbon 
folders,  ribbon  pickers,  ribbon  warpers,  wiMkrs. 

SILK    GOODS,    THROWN— ESTABUSHMSMTB    84,    85, 

AND  86. 

Males:  Bobbin  boys,  dofTers,  reelers,  skein  laccrs. 
spinners. 

Females:  Doubler,  opener's  helper,  skein  lacer§, 
winders. 

so AI*— ESTABLISHMENT  87. 

Males:  Circular  sorter,  cutter,  cutters'  heipers, 
drying  frame  tender,  errand  boy,  labeler's  helper, 
otnce  bovH,  packers,  packers^  helpers,  pressers, 
preH»«er8'  helpers,  press  feeder  and  cleaner,  press 
tender,  tray  carriers,  tray  duster. 

THKEAD,  COTTON— EST  A  BUSHMKNT  88. 

Males:  Bobbin  boy,  creelers,  errand  boy,  fly  boys, 
lap  carriers,  picker  tender,  spool  stamping  ma- 
chine oi>erator,  wa.ste  machine  operator,  yam 
bundle  makers,  yam  bundle  strappers,  yarn 
weighers. 

Females:  Bobbin  cleaners,  bohbin  girls,  bobbin 
packer,  bobbin  winders,  l>ox  pilers,  can  carriers  in 
canling  room,cardtenderH,damingcotU)n  winder. 
dofTers,  edge  tumers  in  box  department,  end 
piecer,  errand  girl,  frame  draners,  number  cutter, 
reeler.  speeder  tenders,  spinners,  s^mioI  box.  N«t«.v 
per,  spool  gii\«  vpotA  NfiibV^«t«  vyioKA^t^  tNaw^ev^. 
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ARTIFICIAL  FLOWKBS— E8TABLI8HMKNT  80. 

Females:  Fluwer  makers. 

CIOAR»— EOTABLI8H1IK.NT8  UO  AND  91. 

Males:  Banders. 

Females:  Banders,  bunch  makrrM,  ciyar  rollers, 
packers,  strippers. 

COAL— ESTABLISHMENTS  92  TO  104,  INCLUSIVE. 

Males:  Car  coupler,  car  runner,  door  tender, 
drivers,  head  men,  office  boy,  oilers,  tlate picktm, 
switchman,  weighers. 

CONFXCTIONERT— ESTABLISHMENT  105. 

Males:  Employees  in  chocolatf  room,  employee  in 
cocoa  room,  errand  boys,  filler,  helpers  in  print- 
ing department. 

Females:  Box  makers,  chocUutt:  dipjicrtt,  dippers, 
errand  girl,  fillers,  Ikbelcr,  jmckcm,  wrappers. 

CORK&^ESTABLISIIMENT  106. 

Hales:  Carriers,  errand  boy,  general  employees. 

Sunchirit,  steam  box   tender,  htrip  facer,   wood 
indlerB. 
Females:  Sorters,  taperers. 

COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  QOOIW— ESTABLISHMENTS  107 

AND  108. 

Males:  Bobbin  boys,  chain  fasteners,  clerk, 
errand  boy.  floor  boy,  hnndtrs-in,  harness  boyn, 
helper  in  tilling  department,  ofiice  boy,  sample 
makfTN,  Hweepers,  wareroom  lM)y. 

Females:  Back  tenders  on  wlndering  machine. 
IfObhin  girls,  sample  makers,  siliHXfif  trimmirK, 
sweepers,  twister,  winder,  winder's  heliKT. 

DEPABTMENT    STORE— ESTABLISHMENTS    109,     110, 

AND  111. 

Males:  Carrier,  c<t*h  boyg,  clerks,  delivcrj-  boys, 
errand  boys,  exch'tnge  boy,  general  heliK-T, 
helpers  in  auditing  deimrtm en t,  heliHT  in  button- 
hole department,  in.xiH^'tor.'*,  offm'  bi/yi*,  sample 
boys,  sign  writer,  stuck  boy*,  wrapper. 

Females:  (.\ith  ijirls,  cashiers,  cUrks,  errand 
girls,  exchange  girls,  helixfrs  in  auditing  depart- 
nu-ni,  inspectors,  miliintr^  appraUiccs.  office  ffirls, 
hiw'k  ijirls. 

CiLASS  BOTTLES,  ETC.— ESTABLISHMENT  112. 

Males:  Carriers-in,  mold  shutters. 

OLASS  TABLEWARE,  ETC.— ESTABLISHMENT  113. 

Males:  Carriers- in,  carricrtMH*  r,  knockers -off, 
mold  cleaners,  mold  holders,  uudd  shutters.  pacK- 
ers,  pan  fillers,  (Killsher.  takers-oiT,  tumbler  fin- 
ishers, turnerh-niit,  nnnnfrs-iu.  water  lM»ys. 

Fcmale>«:  Carrier,  clt-iiuers,  deeorator*.  <Iusters. 
finisher,  mold  fitters. ;*<jrt*T/'.  itai>erer,s}iinersaml 
I>ai>i'rers,tHkerofT,tixuekeeper'h  helper,  unpucker, 
washers,  wipers. 

H08IEKY— ESTABLISHMENT  114. 

Males:  Belt  tighteners,  oiUrs,  paeken,  sorters 
and  turners,  truck  Itoys,  turners. 

Females:  Kjniminerr,  grnrnU  heljtrrs,  kniUtrs. 
kni'ttrs'  htlvers^  tttttprrs,  ofllce  girls.  pruoMT-ofT, 
printers  ana  bozent,  sorters,  stamper  and  liozer. 
Mwviiper,  tupperh  toppeni*  bdpen. 


IRON  AND  STEEL— nrrABLIBHMKim  115  AND  116. 

Males:  Bolt  nutter,  boU  poinien,  die  carrier, 
errand  boy.  hand-overs,  harrow  tooth  header, 
laborers,  nut  trippers,  office  boy,  packer,  piler. 
*parc  bovs,  thread  cutters. 

Females:  Bolt  nutters^  oonnten,  pller,  table  girl, 
wrappers. 

LACE     GOODS,     TAPESTRY,    ETC.— IVTABLUHMISm 
117.  118.  AND  119. 

Males:  Bobbin  threaders,  errand  boy,  helpers  in 
pattern  room,  office  bov,  stock  boy. 

Females:  Edger,  knoUerB,  lace  eurlain  Jbtiskers, 
spoolers,  winder,  wrapper. 


LEATHER   AND 


I^ATHER  OOOIMi,  QLOVB— ESTAB- 
LISHMENT 120. 


Males:  Errand  boys,  glazers,  measnrcr's  helper, 
putters-out,  skin  hangers,  stampers-ln,  glove  ta>- 
lener,  ^ock  boys,  trimmers,  truck  boys,  weighers' 
helpers. 

Females:  End  fasteners. 

PICKLES,  PRESERVES,  ETC.— BBTABLUBMBNT  121. 

Males:  Corking  machine  hands,  general  em- 
ployee, messenger  boy,  office  boy,  packer,  printing 
press  feeders,  rack  makers. 

Females:  Bottle  pass(>rM,  bottlers,  can  cleaner, 
catsup  filler,  general  emj>lopce*,  helper  at  corking 
table,  labelerB,to!)e^r«  an'/  wrappers^  spare  glrK 

8HIPBUILI>IN(!— ESTABLISHMENT  122. 

Males:  Fitters'  hetjHrrs,  messenger  boys,  office 
lK)ys,  rivet  heaters,  ritrt  iMMcrs. 

SILK   GOODS,  THROWN— EST ABLISHMKNTB  12S,  121, 

AND  125. 

Males:  Bobbin  boys,  general  employees,  geneiml 
heli)er,  skein  lacer,  reelers. 

Females:  Doublers,  general  employees,  Aein 
lactrs,  matched,  pickers,  quiller,  ^cele^^  sampler, 
spinners,  twisters,  winders. 


SILK    GOODS,     THROWN     AND    BROAD 
MEN^TS  V2&  AND  127. 


-IVTABLUH- 


Males:  Apprentices,  bobbin  boys,  card  cutteis. 
general  employees,  picker,  quiller,  twisters,  waste 
sorters,  waste  sorters  and  errand  boys,  winders. 

Females:  Doubters,  genernl  helpers,  matcher. 
pickers,  qulllers,  reelers,  skein  laeers,  tpimners, 
throwers,  twisters,  warpers'  helpers,  veatert, 
winders. 

KTRCCrURAL  IRON— ESTABLISHMENTS  I'iS,  129. 

AND  130. 

Males:  Apprentices,  assistant  bookkeeper,  bail- 
ers. Uir  counter,  bell  boys,  txU  scrapers^  bolt  nut- 
ters, buggy  runners,  ehainmaktrs'  hdpers,  chem- 
ists' helpers,  clerk,  core  maker,  coupling  boys, 
f>over  boys,  cmne  boysi,  greaser,  hammer  driver, 
hflpi ,  *  in  bt*lt  factory,  hlpers  in  labmalory,  hdst 
lK>y,  liorstshookers,  ins|K>ctor,  leverboys,  machine 
hands,  markers,  measurers'  helpers,  messn^ 
boys,  motor  runner,  office  boys,  pipe  off-laycn, 
jMilnt  boy,  pipe  rollers,  puUer^up,  puncher,  re- 
corder, regulator,  rivet  b(\vs,  rivet  nesiten,  rod 
cutters,  Kc>rc-w  cutter,  seaver  boys,  sheet  eoanten, 
shipping  olerkH,  stamper,  stencilen«  store  bory. 
ti^itsem,  tistcrtf  helpers,  ticket  boy,  tube  COttttHb 
watt  r  ln»fs,  weighers. 

FeumlcH:  Hteuugraplier. 
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Tablb  II.— occupations  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE,  BY 

SEX  AND  INDUSTRY— Continued. 

PENNSYIiVANIA-Concluded. 

[The  occupfttiona  in  each  industrv  at  which  a  comparatiyely  large  number  of  children  were  employed 
are  printed  in  italics;  those  at  which  only  one  child  was  employed  are  shown  in  the  fdngular 
numDer.] 


WOOLKN  AND  WOB8TXO   OOODe— B8TABLI8H- 
MXMT  131. 

Males:  Band  bo]r8,  bobbin  boys,  carders,  creelers, 
errand  boy,  handenHn^  office  boys,  oilers,  packer, 
pieeen,  roller  cutter,  roving  carriers,  sweepers, 
tape  boT,  waste  sorters. 

ranaies:  Bobbin  girls,  doffen,  finishing  ma- 
chine tender,  general  helper,  piecer,  rail  setters, 
speeder  tender,  tpoolen,  sweepers,  twisters, 
wfnden. 


WOOLEN   AND  W0B8TKD   YARNS— B8TABU8H1IXNT8 

132  AND  188. 

Males:  Band  boys,  balMn  boy$,  carders,  doffcrs, 
oilers,  prera  bov,  tftpo  boy,  truck  boys. 

Females:  Bobbin  girls,  doffert,  examiner,  reel- 
era,  roving  carrier,  roving  fruue  tenders,  tpinnert, 
spoolers,  nveepcn,  twisters. 


IHARYIjAND. 


CIOAB8  AND  CIOARXTTIS— E8TABLI8HMKNT  134. 

Males:  Bunch  maker. 

Females:  Banding  machine  operatora,  bunch 
materia  cigarette  machine  operators,  cigarette 
lackeni,  cigar  rotUrs,  hand  strippers,  machine 
stiippen,  stamp  pasters,  urapper$. 

CLOTHINO  FURNISHINGS— BTABLISHMKNTB  135 

AND  134. 

Males:  Cutters,  cutter  and  errand  boy,  stamper, 
stock  boy. 

'  Females:  Batting  tackers,  pad  examiner,  pad 
maixr$,  pad  pinners,  pad  Mmmerg,  sewing  ma- 
chine operator. 

COTTON  DUCK,TWINK,  AND  ROPE— ESTABLISHMENTS 

137  AND  138. 

Males:  Band  boy,  bobbin  boy.  bobbin  boy  and 
sweeper,  boss  doncni,  dofftm,  uoublera  in  rope 
room,  drawing  frame  tenders,  filling  winders, 
former  in  rope  room,  oilers,  reeltT,  roving  boy, 
tinglera  in  rope  room,  sicrepera,  truck  boys. 

Females:  Doffen,  AUingwindan^,  spinners,  spool- 

s,  sweepers,  uers-in. 


ers, 


DEPARTMENT  STORE— ESTABLISHMENT  139. 


Males:  Bundle  and  errand  boy,  cash  boys. 
Females:  Ca»h  ffirls,  examincn  and  tprappert. 


GLASS  BOTTLES— BBTABUSHMXNTS  140  AND  141. 

Males:  Bottle  washer,  carrier^-in,  flrer.  ffrinden, 
knockers-off ,  mold  shutUrrs,  tnapper9-up,  spare  boys, 
stopper  filer,  stopper  tiers. 

Females:  Cork  nttera. 

MEN'S   CLOTHING    AND    FURNISHINGS— ESTABLISH- 
MENT 142. 

Males:  Cresa  ers.  cutter,  damping  machine  help- 
era,  errand  hoy»,  examiner,  press  boy  in  printing 
department,  tnvimj  machine  operatori,  spreaders' 
helpera,  tape  cutter,  ticket  stampera,  trimmer, 
truck  boy. 

Females:  Bobbin  windera,  box  taper,  box  tier, 
box  wrapper,  bundlera,  card  maker,  creatcri, 
damping  machine  fecdera,  damping  machine 
helpera,  errand  girls,  examinen,  Ironing  machine 
helpera.  papi'r  box  maker,  record  keepen,  tevfing 
machine  operaiort,  starching  machine  feeders, 
starching  machine  helpera,  trimmert, 

TOBACCO— ESTABLISHMENTS  143  AND  144. 

Males:  Carrier,  errand  boy,  flake  catcher,  pack- 
er, pre**  boys  in  tin  department,  pre$9  boy^  hetpert  in 
tin  department. 

Females:  Box  wiper*  in  tin  department,  labelers, 
stamp  paste ra. 


NORTH  C  AROIilNA. 


CORDAGE,  YARNS,  ETC.— ESTABLISHMENT  145. 

Males:  Doffera,  inspectora,  yarn  earriera. 
Females:  Sptnner*. 

amOS    GOODS— ESTABLISHMENTS    146    TO    150,  IN- 
CLUSIVE. 

Mules:  Band  boys,  band  makera,  bobbin  car- 
riers, dofferf,  doffer  and  spinner,  drawing  frame 
tenders,  I(X)m  cleanera,  machine  stitcher,  oiler, 
quiller,  spinuera,  stitcher  in  cloth  room,  siceeper*, 
sweeper  and  water  carrier,  twisten,  water  boy, 
weavers. 

Females:  Bobbin  untanglcr,  cloth  tackcre,  doff- 
er*. drawen-in,  inspectora,  rpinner*,  spoolera, 
twister,  weavers. 

COTTON  YARNS— E8TABLISHMENTB  161, 162,  AND  16;). 

Males:  Band  makera,   doffer*,  oiler  and  bund 
bov,  qilnner.  sweepera,  twistera. 
ranalss:  Gone  winder,  reeler,  rpinner*,  tpouler*. 


FURNITURE— ESTABLISHMENTS  164,  165,  A.ND  156. 

Males:  Cutting  machine  feeder,  filler  spreader, 
gluera.  off-bearer*,  sand  paperera,  upholsterers, 
vamisnera. 


MEN'S  CLOTHING— ESTABLISHMENT  157. 

Males:  Trimmera. 

Females:  Cleaner,  trimmera  and  button  sewers. 

TOBACCO— ESTABLISHMENT  158. 


Males:  Linen  in  box  department,  lining  cutters 
in  box  department,  lump  pickera,  office  boy, 
packera.  plua  picker*,  ttemmer*,  taagen,  teei^fher*. 

Females:  BwkdU opener*,  filler  pickers,  «roii«Mr«. 
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SOUTH  €AROl4lNA. 

[The  occupationa  hi  each  indiutry  at  which  a  comparatively  large  number  of  children  were  employed 
are  printed  in  italics;  those  at  Mrhlch  only  one  child  was  employed  are  shown  in  the  idngiilar 
nber.l 


numi 


.] 


C50TTON   (JOOD8— ESTABLISHMENTS   169  TO   166,    IN- 
CLUSIVE. 

Males:  Band  boys,  band  makers,  bobbin  boys, 
breaker  tender,  card  tender,  cloth  room  helperM. 
doffcn,  drawing  frame  tenden,  end  piecers,  loom 
cleaner,  oiler,  quill  boys,  roving  boy,  stubbing 
frame  tender,  speeder  tenders,  ap^nmr^,  stitchers 
in  cloth  room,  twttpen^  tacker,  truck  boy,  twister:), 
waste  picker,  weavers. 


COTTON  OOODe— E8TABLI8H1IKNTS   169  TO  16G,  IN- 

CLU8ITB— concluded. 

Females:  Band  girl,  creeler,  doffeiB,  drawcn-in, 
speeder  tender,  tpinnen^  tpooten,  weavers. 

COTTON  YA&NB— BBTABUBHMKMT  167. 

Males:  Band  maker,  bobbin  boy,  cone  winders, 
doffer$,  drawing  frame  tender,  sweeper,  twlstets. 
Females:  Cone  winder,  reeler,  tpinnen. 


OEOROIA. 


COTTON  ASM  WOOLEN  GOODa— BBTABLISHMENT  1G8. 

Males:  Back  tenden  on  mula,  band  boy,  bobbin 
boys,  doffers.  spinners. 

Females:  Back  tender  speeders,  rpinfiers, 
weaver. 

a)TTON  GOOna— ESTABLISHMENTS  169  TO  177,  IN- 
CLUSIVE. 

Males:  Band  makers,  cloth  bmsher,  cloth  room 
boys,  ereelers*,  doffertt,  drawern-in,  drawing  frame 
tf  ndiTtt,  harness  cleaner,  oilers,  quill  boys,  quiller. 
rope  KpinnerH,  rope  twisters,  roving  fixers,  skein 
linker,  ^pinner8,  stitchers,  swffjtfrM,  tackers,  truck 
boys,  twisten*.  waste  picker,  toeaveri.  winder. 

Femalen:  Cloth  inspectors,  ereelers,  doffera, 
dniwefK-in,  drawing  frame  tenders,  end  piecers, 
luiniess  cleaners,  rack  hand,  spee<lor  tender,  fj/in- 
tier*,  fjHMjlcrB,  stenciler.  tackers,  twisters,  irrartrf. 

COTTON  GOODS,  BAGS.  AND  BLEACHING— F>iT A M- 
LISHMENT  17h. 

Males:  Jiag  turners,  band  l)Ov,  bleaching  ma- 
chine tender,  chalker.  cloth  puclcers  in  lilcacliery. 
doffrrn,  drawing  frame  tender,  errand  l»oyK,  oiler, 
quiinx)ys,quillers.reeler,npinners.sweeiK»r.  wash- 
ing machine  tender,  weavers. 


COTTON  GOODS,  BAGS,  AND   BLEACHING— ESTAB- 
LISHMENT 178— concluded. 

Females:  Bag  straighteneni  in  printing  depart- 
ment, bag  turners,  dofTers,  drawers-in,  drawincr 
fmme  tender,  printing  press  feeders,  tewing  ma- 
rhinc  opcratort,  speeder  tenders,  tpinnen^  i^ioolerB, 
twister,  weavers. 

COTTON  YARNS— ESTABLISHMENT  179. 

Males:  Back  tenders  on  mules.  doffer$. 
Females:  Spinner. 

FURNITURE— ESTABLISHMENT  180.  ' 

Males:  Carriere,  off-hcarcTK 

MEN'S  CIX>THIN« — ESTABLISHMENT  181. 

Mules:  Bobbin  winder,  button  machine  cura- 
tors, carrier,  folders,  marktrf. 

Females:  liobbin  winder,  huttanhftU  wackine 
opcratom,  trimmers. 

PAPER  BAGS,  WRAPPING   PAPER,  ETC.— ESTABLISH- 
MENT ISi. 

Females:  Bag  macliine  operators,  bo//  Uroighi- 
ntrrn  in  printing  rttftm,  carrier.  hel|ien(  at  bag  ma- 
chine, helper  nt  box  press,  helper  at  gluing  ma- 
chine, tray  mahr$. 


AIjABA.IIA 


ConoN  GfK)DH— ESTABLLHHMKNT  IKJ. 

Malo:  Bund  boy.  dofftrn,  drawing  frame  ten- 
ders, oilers  and  cleaners,  itpinncrx,  ituffjH'rM. 
Feiiiak'i:  Oiler  and  cleaner,  fpinucrf, 

(OTTiiN   YARNS— l»TAIiLIKHSIKNTS  IM  ANI>  IST*. 

Male.^:  Band  niak<'rs,  lK>bbin  tioy,  ilnfftrM,  spin- 
nepi.  tnu'k  l>ovs,  tuiftrrif. 
Females:  Sp)nners. 


KNIT  GOODA— ESTABLISHMENT  186. 

Males:  jMtfftrf,  he1i>er  in  knitting  room,  oiler, 
spinner,  furfevcrti. 

Females:  But  toners,  cutter,  eyelet  machine 
o|H»nitor,  sewers,  rpinnrrs,  stamper,  trimmers, 
winders. 


WISM^NKI 


BRKMIN<;  — IMJITLING   DKPABTMKNT- EKTAISI.ISII- 
MKNTH  1*<7    AND  IHH. 

Males:  Jhtttlr  inrpfctorft,  luttth:  pasuTf,  ca|>[KTs, 
rnrkiutj  mnrhinfoptrattfri'.jlili  rit,nlling  r<ttnn  /i/iij//>, 
lalMlir,  lnii*liinj  mncUiH*'  ojt*rnttnif,  trafhhou^* 
fmn'lit,  ua*>fiino  vmrhiu*  oit*ratur»,  wlrer. 

FVinah's:  i  'u-anrri',  loin  It  r*,  UibLl*  r»  a  nd  rU  nut  rf. 
ribN inert,  tinfollers. 

CONFI'XTIONKRV— I>TA  Itl.IHHMKN T  1M». 

Females:    Candy    niolilvrh,   ntmuul   urapjttrn. 
\urttUdr.  ttipjimi,  datf  Jlttrr*,  nut    |»lacen«.   tray 
nivnt. 


DKI'AKTMFNT  KToHK— »$TABL18HMENT  190. 

Malrs:  Krraiid  Uiys. 

Fcmal«*>:  *  'n*h  girln,  telephont.*  <)i»erator. 

PAPER   ItOXES— ESTABLISHMENT  191. 

Mah>:  (irneral  hellers. 

F«'iniil«>s:  FMgr.  tumeric,  iMurral  hdpen^  jiaitteni. 

ToUACOO— ESTAltLlHHMENT  192. 

MuU-h:  Tarrier,  jMrhm,  piler,  pilcr  and  carrier, 
lutritrt,  iftrijtpm. 

Females:  Couimhi  |ihici>rs,  stamp  iMMter,  alrifh' 
}trr$. 
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iiii^mois. 

[The  occapfttions  in  each  industry  at  which  a  comparatively  large  number  of  children  were  employed 
are  printed  in  italics;  those  at  which  only  one  child  was  employed  are  shown  in  the  ^iTHpiUr 
number.] 


AGRICULTUIUL  IMPLKMKNTS,  HARVE8TINO  MACHIN- 
SBY— E8TABLISHHKNT  193. 

Males:  Bench  hands,  bolt  miller,  bolt  nutters, 
borers,  canvas  clippen,  canvas  finisherR,  canvas 
tacking  machine  nands,  case  hardener's  helper, 
chain  makcri,  chamfcrcrs'  helpers,  core  blackenere, 
core  black  maker,  core  makers,  design  transferrer, 
drOUrtf  hclperg,  errand  boy,  fitters,  grinders, 
heater,  laborer,  lathe  hands,  office  boys,  planer's 
helper,  pointer's  helper,  punchers'  helpers,  rivet 
placers,  sawyer's  helper,  section  packers,  section 
§orier9^  tacker,  temperer's  helper,  threaders' 
helpers,  truck  boy,  wire  boys. 

BAXXBT— ESTABLISHMKNT  194. 

Males:  Bakers'  helpers,  box  boys,  cake  cutters, 
dough  dusters,  fruit  deancri,  icers,  labelcr,  pan 
hoyi,  tcrap  boys,  slide  tenders,  truck  boy. 

Females:  Bundiere,  can  cleaner,  carton  closers, 
carton  creasers,  carton /oldcra,  carton  formers,  car- 
ton sealers,  cracker  sorters,  glass  wiper,  tcers, 
iabden,  packers,  pasters,  pretzel  twiUers. 

OONFXCnONERT— ESTABLISHMENT  195. 

Males:  Cracker  lack  filler,  packers. 
Females:  Nut  placer,  packers,  wrappers. 

DKPABTHEKT    STOR£— KTrABLISUMElfTS    196,     197, 

AND  198. 

Males:  Bundle  hoys,  cash  boys,  cashiers,  delivery 
boys,  helpers  in  auditing  bureau,  helpers  In  carpet 
department,  helpers  in  countingroom,  helpers  in 
mail-order  department,  helpers  in  shipping  room, 
helpers  in  upholstery  department,  insjieetorH, 
office  boys,  stock  boys,  teagon  boys. 

Females:  Bundle  girls,  cash  oirls,  cashiers,  clerk, 
helpers  in  auditing  bureau,  helper  in  counting 
room,  helpers  in  mail-order  department,  helper  in 
upholstery  department,  inspectors,  office  girls, 
stock  girls,  time  girl. 

DEPABTMENT     STORE,    MANUFACTITKINQ      DEPART- 
MENT—ESTABLISHMENT  199. 

Males:  Apprentices,  errand  hoys,  silverware 
cleaner,  stock  boy,  timekeeper. 

Females:  Apprentices,  boxer,  comfort  tufterw, 
cuff  machine  operator,  cushion  stufiers.  cutter, 
errand  girls,  finwhers,  general  helpers,  makers  qf 
fancy  goods  and  novelties,  office  girls,  imeker,  jKip<  r 
trorjfert,  rippers,  sewers,  sewing  machine  opera- 
tors, stock  girls,  thread  cabinet  girls. 


DBXBS    AND    CLOAK    TBIMMIVQS— BTABLI8HMBNT 

200. 

Males:  Errand  boy,  spool  boys. 

Females:  Beit  makers,  braid  maker,  button 
spinner,  chore  girl,  nail-head  sluffers,  ornament 
maker,  packer,  spool  filler,  time  girl. 

MEAT  PACKING— ESTABUSHMXMTB  201  AND  202. 


Males:   Boilers,  bone  sorter,  box  opener,  box 

Siler,  can  coverer,  can  fillers,  casing  turners, 
oor  bovs,  employees  in  tin  can  deparimentt  gate 
tender,  helpers  in  cutting  department,  helpers  in 
killing  department,  helpers  in  trimmings  depart- 
ment, labelers,  liners,  machine  tenders,  marker, 
messenger  boys,  office  boys,  pillow  filler,  sausage 
brandcr,  sausage  hangers,  sausage  tiers,  aautage 
twisters,  shop  boys,  soap  feeders,  soap  wrapper, 
sprinkler,  stencilers,  stripper,  tank  watcner, 
truck  boys. 

Females:  Bristle  tier,  butterine  wrapper,  can 
wipers,  casing  turner,  chipped  beef  packer, 
labeler,  plate  scraper,  sausage  packers,  soap  wrap- 
pers, toppers,  wrappers. 


-BTABUSH- 


MBAT  PACKING,  CLERICAL  FOBCl 

MBNT  20S. 

Males;  Office  boys. 


BUBBEB  GOODS— BBTABLISHMBNT  204. 

Females:  Arm-band  makers,  boxer,  button 
stringer,  finisher,  lindsay  hands,  pressers. 

TIN  CANS— ESTABLISHMENT  205. 

Males:  Enders,  handy  boys,  packers,  piler. 
Females:  Enders,  packen. 

TWINE— ESTABLISHMENT  206. 

Males:  Band  cutter,  cleaner,  elevator  boy, 
gciieml  helper,  office  boy,  roving  boys,  sweepers^ 
testers,  weighers,  winder. 

Females:  Bailer,  cleaners,  knot  tiers,  sample 
makers,  spinners^  weigher. 


ivnssouRi. 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES— BBTABLISIIMKNTS  207  AND  208. 

Males:  BUxckeners,  bottom  bruahers,  bottom  fil- 
lers, bottom  levelers'  helpers,  canvas  cutter, 
cementem,  channel  cementers,  channel  cutter, 
channel  turners,  cleaners,  counter  breakers,  edge 
blackener,   edge  bnishers,   edre  pinker,   edge 

Euncher,  end  scraper,  entry  clerk,  general  helper, 
eel  burnisher,  heeler^  hili)ers.  heel  makers, 
beel  pasters,  heel-stock  cutters,  last  sorters, 
lining  bunchers.  number  examiners,  office  boy, 
polishers,  rackers,  relasters,  sand  i>apercr,  scrap 
sorters,  shank  blackeners,  shank  markers,  sole 
caiTier8.sole  cementcrs.sole  pasters  sole  stami)er, 
sole  stripers,  sole  tacking  machine  operators, 
sole  wetters,  stampers,  Kto<:k  cutters,  tackrrs, 
Ucken*  helpers,  tack  pulleis,  top-piece  sauder, 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES— ESTABLISHMENTS  207  AND  206— 

concluded. 

toucher-up,    trimming  cutters,   upper  trimmer, 
vamp  turner,  welt  puller. 

Females:  Back  stayers,  blackeners,  buttonhole 
maker,  cementers,  channel  cemaiters,  edge  nick- 
ers, folders,  folding  machine  operator,  tacers, 
liner,  lining  maker,  lining  iwisters,  lining  trim- 
mer, marker,  menders,  office  girl,  pasters' help- 
ers, piece  taggers,  polishers,  punchmir  machine 
opi>rators,  side  closer,  side  liner,  side  stayers, 
sorters,  stamper,  stamping  machine  operator, 
strap  banders,  thread  cutters,  tip  beveler,  tip 
blackener,  tip  markers,  tip  singer,  toe  piecers,  top 
stitchers,  top  turners,  tcimmftt ^ U\iftVft\i\%  sgaN.\.^xv 
vamp  lolden. 
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Table  II.— OCCUPATIONS  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE,  BY 

SEX  AND  INDUSTRY— Concluded. 

MISSOURI— Ooncl  ude<l. 

[The  occupationa  in  each  industry  at  which  a  comparatively  large  number  of  children  were  employed 
are  printed  in  italics;  tiioae  at  which  only  one  child  was  employed  are  shown  in  the  idngnlar 
number,] 


BREWING— KBTABLISHMKNT  200. 

Males:   Labelert,  tin  foUera,  wrapper  cutters, 
wrappers. 
Females:  IxibeUn,  tin /oilers,  wrapperR. 

DEPARTMENT    STORE— ESTABLISHMENTS    210,     211. 

AND  212. 

Males:  Bundle  hoys,  cash  boys,  door  boys,  office 
boy,  wagon  boys. 
FemaleM:  Bundle  girls,  cash  girls. 


TOBACCO— E8TABLIBHMENT  213. 

Males:  Box  handlem,  box  linen,  box  nailers, 
office  boyn,  rockers,  sweepers^  taggers^  wrapper 
stcmmers. 

Females:  Packeis,  tagger,  wrapper  siemmers. 

WOODEN  BOXES— EBTABLI8HMENT8  214  AND21&. 

Males:  Dray  driyers,  end  pilers,  glue  dipoers, 
glue  machine  operators'  helpen,  linerB-oiit,  fom- 
ber  carrier,  nailers'  helpers,  off-beartn^  side  car- 
riers, side  gluer,  takeroff,  trimmer'8  helper, 
truck  boy. 


Tablk  III.— hours  of  labor,  BY  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


State  and  industry. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brashes 

Carpets 

Confectionery 

Cotton  and  worsted  goods  . . 
Cotton  goods 


Department  store . . . 
Rubber  goods,  boots 
Woolen  goods 


Worsted  goods 

RHODE  ISLAND. 


Blotching  cotton  goods 

Clothing,  hata,  and  shoes,  retail 
Cotton  goods 


Cotton  goods,  narrow  fabrics 

Dyeing  cotton  and  woolen  goods. 

Uusdery  and  knilgoodd 

Jewelry 

Soap  and  watihing  powder 

Wocsted  yams 


NEW   YORE. 

Artificial  flowera  and  feathers 


Artificial  flowers,  materiala  for 

Blank  books 

OarpetB 

Coffee  cleaning 

Coolectlonery 


Cooperage 

CoioagB,  I  wine,  etc 


Actual 

hours  of 

working 

• 

time. 

Inter- 

Are  chil- 
dren 

EsUb* 
lishment 

miadon 
at  noon 

Monday 

required 
to  work 

number. 

to 

Satur- 

Per 

(min- 

Friday 
(perday). 

day. 

week. 

utes). 

over- 
time? 

1 

10 

5 

66 

00 

No. 

2 

10 

5 

66 

00 

No. 

3 

10 

7| 

67* 

80 

No. 

4 

10* 

5 

58 

00 

Na 

5 

9* 

8 

56 

80 

No. 

6 

10* 

5 

58 

60 

No. 

7 

10* 

o 

58 

60 

No. 

8 

10* 

5 

58 

60 

No. 

9 

10* 

5 

58 

60 

Na 

10 

10* 

5 

58 

00 

Na 

11 

10* 

5 

58 

00 

Na 

12 

10* 

6 

68 

00 

Na 

13 

10* 

5 

58 

00 

Na 

14 

8 

8 

48 

60 

Yes. 

15 

>Si 

H 

58 

00 

Na 

16 

58 

60 

Na 

17 

10* 

5* 

58 

60 

No. 

18 

10* 

5* 

58 

60 

Na 

19 

101 

6* 

60 

45 

Yes. 

20 

a?^ 

13«^ 
6 

581 

60 

Yes, 

21 

60 

45 

No. 

22 

101 

6 

60 

45 

Na 

23 

101 

6 

60 

00 

Ye& 

24 

101 

6, 
9 

60 

46 

Yes. 

25 

10* 

60 

60 

No. 

20 

10 

9 

59 

00 

No. 

27 

10 

5 

55 

ao 

No. 

28 

101 

6* 

60 

45 

No. 

29 

9 

8 

53 

60 

Yes. 

30 

9 

9 

54 

00 

Ye& 

81 

8* 

7* 

60 

46 

Ma 

82 

10 

9 

59 

SO 

Na 

83 

10* 

loi 

71 

59 

46 

Yet. 

81 

7* 

60 

80 

Yea. 

35 

9* 

61 

63 

SO 

Na 

36 

10 

9 

59 

80 

Ma 

87 

9* 

8* 

66 

iD 

Y«k 

38 

10 

9 

59 

81 

Yen. 

3U 

101 

61 

59 

« 

Ma 
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Table  III.— HOURS  OF  LABOR,  BY  ESTABLISHMENTS— Continued. 


state  and  industry. 


NKw  YORK— concluded. 

Cotton  goods 

Department  store 


Dren  trimmings,  embroidery,  etc 

Dnigi,  wholesale 

Dry  goods 

Huddkerchiefs 

Knit  goods 


Laondry 

Men's  fumisblngs 

Men's  furnishings  and  laundry 


Paper  boxes 

Pii^>er  boxes,  bags,  envelupes,  eic. 

Pearl  buttons 

Pianoforte  actions 

Tailoring 

Cnderwear  and  bedding 

Wall  paper 

Womenni  belts  and  skirt  bindings 
Women's  neckwear,  laces,  etc 


NKW  JERSEY. 

Bakery,  cracker 

Cigars 

Electric  wire  and  cable 

Electric  wire  and  cable,  clerical  force 

Electrical  supplies 

Glass  bottles 


Glass  bottles  and  druggists'  8peciuUie». 

Glass  bottlcH  and  window  glass 

Hat  bands 

Linen  thread,  twine,  and  yarn^ 

Paper  boxes 

Pottery 


Bilk  finishing  and  dyeing. 
Silk  goods,  broad 


Silk  good)),  broad  and  ribbon 
Silk  goods,  thrown 


Actual   I 

Estab- 

lishment 

Monday 

number. 

to 

Friday 

(per  day). 

40 

«10A 

41 

all 

42 

9 

43 

10 

44 

•li 

45 

46 

9J 

47 

8i 

48 

8* 

49 

9i 

60 

11 

51 

alOi 

52 

91 

53 

9* 

54 

910 

65 

a  10 

56 

8i 

57 

10 

58 

91 

59 

10 

60 

9* 

61 

n 

62 

104 

63 

9 

64 

H 

65 

10 

66 

101 

67 

10 

68 

10 

69 

10 

70 

m8j 

71 

</8j 

?2 

8* 

73 

84 

74 

81 

75 

10 

76 

10 

77 

10 

78 

91 

79 

10 

80 

10 

81 

10 

82 

10 

83 

10 

84 

10 

85 

10 

86 

10 

87 

10 

88 

10 

time. 


Satur- 
day. 


5 
9 

m 

12} 
81 
81 
7 
81 
81 
5 

71 
91 
81 

*9 
6 
81 
41 

^81 
9 
81 
71 

l\ 

5 


8 

71 

10 

10 

91 

«8 

>i8| 

«81 

»»81 

"81 

5 

5 

9 

8 

8 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

5 


o60 
c60 

54 
''611 

60 

521 

55 

491 

51 

541 

60 
/60 

57 

56 
<59 
J66 

51 

541 
<56 

59 

56 

54 

60 

^* 

471^ 


58 
60 
60 
60 
591 
o52 
r521 

•  51 
«51 

•  51 
55 
55 
59 
551 
58 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
56 
55 


Inter- 
mission 
St  noon 
(min- 
utes). 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
45 
30 
45 
60 
45 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
80 
80 
30 
60 
40 
60 
45 
60 


60 
80 
60 
60 
80 
P60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
80 
60 


Are  chil- 
dren 
required 
to  work 
OTer- 
tlmer 


No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yea. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yea. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yea. 

Yes. 


Soap 

Thread,  cotton 

a  Persons  over  16;  children  under  16,  9  hours. 
b  Persons  over  16:  children  under  16,  6  hours. 
(^Persons  over  16;  children  under  16,  50  hours. 

dNot  including  two  hours  on  Sunday  for  employees  over  16:  children  under  16  allowed  to  remain 
away  sufficient  time  each  week  to  reduce  their  total  hours  to  60. 
<•  Kxcept  Monday,  10|  hours. 
/  Persons  over  16;  children  under  16,  5'Jl  houn*. 
u  In  winter:  11  houn)  in  fiummer. 
h  In  winter;  5  hours  in  summer.  • 

'In  winter:  60  hours  in  summer. 
J  Persons  over  16;  children  under  16,  51  hours, 
fc  Except  June,  July,  and  August,  5  hours. 
I  Except  June,  July,  and  August,  6'2i  hours. 

<M  Day  force,  except  that  9  hours  are  worked  on  Friday:  night  force,  9i  hours. 
"Day  force  only. 

©Day  force:  night  force,  46i  hours, 
p Except  Friday.  45  minutes. 
4  Day  force;  night  force,  94  hours. 
rDay  force:  night  force,  461  hours. 
•  Day  force;  night  force,  421  hours. 
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TABUt  III.— HODBS  OF  LABOB,  BY  ESTABLISHMENTS— Con  tinned. 


Suta  and  IndiutiT. 


nub- 


Aitlfldal  flower 
CotlbTMilMn... 


ConlMtlotiery 

Cork! 

CottoD  and  iroolen  goodi . . 

Paputment  Mote 


OUm  bottlea,  el 
Olan  tablevnn 


Iron  and  al«el 

ld«egoodi,  upeMiT.etc 

Leatbcrand  loatlier«)odi.cloTe«... 

Pickles,  pr««rTa.  etc 

Bblpbuildliu 

8UkK00(b.tiirown  

Silk  goodi,  IhrowD  and  bioad 


Cetlon  dock.  Iwlne,  and  rope. . 


>■  Do  not  voTk  in  the  aftemoon. 
»  Pur  mala;  fcmalea.  t)  baun. 
'  Fur  mslas:  Icmalci,  V)  houn. 
d  Fd[  mala;  femalefi,  GS  boun. 
'  Day  force;  night  loree.  7|  holu» 
/  Day  force  only, 
B  Day  force;  Qliht  force,  38|  hoar 
k  Night  luTce.  the  Hme. 
I  Day  force;  nlgbt  f.^r.  c-  il  ti/>ijr^ 
J  Day  force;  iilght  i.e.. .  Hi  In^iir 
'""- •-™;nlBhtI..r,,-   -.TiLuiir 
mldnftbt  ri.tMfi]!  i..rc. 


~ Plate  _>, .,, 

■  Plate  depart  men:    r.lliiii;  ruij 

F  Hullihlng  mill;  b 
nigbt  lorceif.  Ill  boiirv. 

«  Pullablbgiiilll;  bolt,  c bain,  an 
and  Dlght  lulcc  Sunday  nlabl.  Ill 

r  PoTlnhins  mill;  bolt,  cfiijn.  at 


.lay  lorce,  101  honn.;  ntihl 
lay  lun..^,  66  bouni:  night 
iboiatorydep»rtnient«.  10 


nighl  forcea,  n 

■  KienXateel , ,_ 

'  IHr  bioe;  alfbl  loice.  W  bonn. 


force,  Sunday  night,  lit  bonia. 

I*boralorTdepartinenta,Blboan;  Meal  and  loIUnc  mill,  dar  tone, 
1  labDiator7dep<uUiienU.6Dboani;  neeland  lolUnc  mill,  dk;  »><t 
illlnf  mill.  10  nInQlea. 


ohujB  labor  in  the  united  states. 
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Table  IU.— HOURS  OF  LABOR,  BY  ESTABLISHMENTS— Contini 


state  and  industry, 


i[ABTLANi>— concluded. 

Department  store 

QlasBbotties 

Men's  clothing  and  furnishings. . 
Tobacco 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Cordage,  yams,  etc 

Cotton  goods 


Cotton  yams 

Furniture 

Men's  clothing 

Tobacco 

SOUTH  CAROUNA. 

Cotton  goods 


Estab- 
lishment 
number. 


Cotton  yams. 


GEOROIA. 


Cotton  and  woolen  goods. 
Cotton  goods 


Cotton  goods,  bags,  and  bleaching 

Cotton  yams 

Fumiture 

Men's  clothing 

Paper  bags,  wrapping  paper,  etc. . . 


AI^BAMA. 


Cotton  goods. 
Cotton  yams. 

Knit  goods... 


189 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 


145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
160 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 


159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
161 
165 
166 
167 


168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
ISO 
181 
182 


183 
1H4 
185 
186 


Actual   hours   of  working 
time. 


a  Except  cash  girls,  9  hours. 
f*  Except  cash  girln,  12|  hours. 
<•  Except  cash  girls,  57 i  hours. 
fi  Except  cash  girls,  30  minutes, 
♦•nfty  force;  night  force,  12  hours. 
/  Day  force:  night  force.  6  hours. 
g  Except  Saturday,  35  minutes. 
h  Day  force  only. 
i  Day  force;  night  force.  60  hours. 
J  Except  Saturaay,  60  minutes. 
*Day  force;  night  force.  11  hours. 
<  Fifteen  minutes  at  midnight  for  night  force. 
m  Except  Sdtuxday,  60  minutes. 


Monday 

to 
Friday 

(perday). 


<>8| 

if 

10 

8 

10 


12 
lU 

111 
12 
fcl2 

lU 
12 
12 
12 


111 

11» 
Mil 
11* 
11* 
111 
11* 
11* 

iiA 

nl2 

11* 
10* 

91 
10 


'•111 

11* 
124 

111 


Satur- 
day. 


612 


It 


10 
5 
6 


6 
9* 

8* 
6 
6 
6 


*9* 
9* 
9* 

I* 

8* 
71 

o6 
9 
8 
5 
8 


i" 


8* 
8* 
6 
8 


Per 
week. 


«65f 

50* 

51 

60 

46 

66 


66 
66 
66 
<06 
66 
66 
66* 
<i6 
<6< 
60 
60 
62 
69* 
64* 


§6 
66 
66 
66 
66 
66 
66 
66 
66 


65* 
651 
66 
<66 
6« 
66 
66* 
65* 
65 

S^ 
p66 

651 

60 

631 

68 


•  67* 
66 


Inter- 
mission 
at  noon 
(min- 
utes.) 


<I46 
60 
60 
80 
30 
30 


40 

40 
86 

i45 
47* 
4b 
80 
86 
46 
80 
46 
46 
60 


60 
40 
40 
46 
145 
60 
45 
40 
46 


46 
80 
40 
40 
40 
40 
46 
80 

m46 
60 

946 
40 
80 
80 
80 


46 
80 
80 
30 


▲re  chil- 
dren 
required 
to  work 
over- 
UmeT 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yea. 
Yea. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

res. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 


Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


n  Except  in  bag  and  bleaching 
10  hours. 

o  Except  in  bag  and  bleaching 
5  hours. 

p  Except  in  bag  and  bl^hing 
55  hours. 

4  Except  in  bag  and   bleaching 
60  minutes. 

r  Except  in  carding,  drawing,  and 
8|  hours  on  Monday. 

<  Except  in  carding,  drawing,  and 
64*hoaz8. 


departments, 
departments, 
departments, 
departments, 
picker  rooms, 
picker  rooms. 
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OURS  OF  LABOR,  BY  ESTABLISHMENTS— Concluded. 


# 


and  industry. 


WI800N8IN. 


Actual  houra  of  working 
time. 


Estab-    

liahmentj  Monday 
number,  i       to 
Friday 


(perday). 


Brewing,  bottling  department. 

Confectionery 

Department  store 

Paper  boxes 

Tobacco 


ILLINOIS. 

Agricultnral    implements,    harvesting 

machinery 

Baker)' 

Confectionery 

Department  store 


Department  store,  manufacturing  (K^ 

partment ' 

Dress  and  cloak  trimmings 

Meat  packing 


Meat  packing,  clerical  force. 

Rubber  goods 

Tincans 

Twine 


MISSOURI. 


Boots  and  shoes. 


Brewing 

Department  store 


Tobacco  

Wooden  boxes 


187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 


193 
194 
196 
196 
197 
196 

199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 


207 
206 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 


8 

8 
10 

9 
10 

8 


10 
10 
10 
91 

9 

»l 

10 
10 

H 
9 

101 
10 


10 
10 

H 

«<9il 

9il 

10  1 

lOi! 

10  ' 


8 
8 
9 

111 
9» 
8 


9i 
10 
91 
91 

S» 

7 

8 
10 
10 

5 

H 

(H 
9k 


9 
9 

8 

9: 

124 
9i 
10 

9} 
10 


Per 
week. 


Inter- 
mission 
at  noon 
(min- 
utes). 


48 

48 

59 

501 

591 

48 


591 

60 

59A 

53 
54 

52    ; 

5«| 
60  j 
60  i 

47|l 
53| 
571 
59ii 


59 

50 

48 

55i 

59i 

57 

60 

60 

60 


60 
60 
60 
60 
30 
60 


80 
60 
80 
80 
40 
45 

80 
80 


Are  chit 

dren 

required 

to  work 

over- 

Umer 


No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 


Yes. 

Yed. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 
80  No. 
80  No. 
80  ,  No. 
80  Yes. 
45  Yes. 
80     Yes. 


40  Yes. 

60  No. 

60  No. 

46  No. 

'•80  Yoi. 

30  No. 

80  Yes. 

50  Y«i. 

80  Yes. 


a  Except  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  9>  hours 
f»  Except  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  45  minutes. 


LEGISLATION  RELATING  TO  C^llILI)  LABOR. 

Legislation  relating  to  child  lalK>r  is  so  varied  in  character  in  the 
different  States  and  Territories  that  it  is  diffi(*ult  to  classify  it  satis- 
factorily. For  the  puqioses  of  the  present  sumniarv  it  has  been  most 
convenient  to  consider  child-lalK>r  legislation  under  the  following 
groups:  (1)  Statutes  fixing  an  absolute  age  limit  for  the  employment 
of  children  in  all  gainful  occupations  or  in  one  or  more  of  the  prin- 
cipal groups  of  industries;  (2)  statutes  prohibiting  the  employment 
of  children  of  school  age,  or  of  illiterate  <'hildren  <luring  school  time, 
or  unless  they  have  complied  with  certain  educational  requirements; 
(8)  statutes  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  in  certain  danger- 
ou.s  injurious,  or  immoral  (H^'uimtions,  su<'h  as  selling  or  handling 
intoxicating  li({uors,  or  as  rope  or  wire  walkers,  gymnasts,  contor- 
tionists, stn'et  singers  or  nuisicians,  mendicants,  itinerant  peddlers, 
etc.;  (4)  statutes  prohibiting  certain  dangerous  operations,  such  as 
ruiwiag  elevBtors^  cleaning  machinery  in  motion,  or  operating  danger- 
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ous  machinery,  etc. ;  (5)  statutes  restricting  the  hours  of  labor  or  pro- 
hibiting night  work  on  the  part  of  children;  (6)  legislation  not  included 
in  the  above  groups. 

AGE   LIMIT  FOR  EMPLOTMENT. 

The  age  limit  prescribed  by  law  in  the  different  States  under  which 
employment  is  absolutely  prohibited  is  either  10,  12,  13,  14,  or  16 
years.  As  above  stated,  the  law  applies  in  some  States  to  only  one 
industry;  in  others,  to  several  groups  of  industries.  In  some  cases  an 
age  limit  is  prescribed  under  which  children  can  not  be  elnployed 
except  during  school  vacation,  and  in  some  an  age  limit  is  fixed  under 
which  persons  can  not  be  employed  in  certain  occupations  or  during 
certain  hours.  The  two  last-mentioned  classes  of  laws  are  separately 
treated. 

The  age  limit  prescribed  by  statute  under  which  children  are  not 
permitted  to  be  employed  is  as  follows: 

Sixteen  years,  for  underground  work  in  mines,  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Texas. 

Fourteen  years,  for  work  in  factories,  mechanical  and  mercantile 
establishments,  and  mines,  in  Illinois,  Ohio,  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
ton;(")  for  work  in  factories  and  mechanical  and  mercantile  establish- 
ments, in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Michigan;  for  work  in 
factories  or  mechanical  establishments  and  in  mines  and  smelting 
works,  in  Colorado,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey, 
Tennessee,  and  Wisconsin;  in  factories  and  mechani(*al  establishments, 
in  Louisiana  (girls),  Missouri,  and  New  York;  in  mines  and  smelting 
works,  in  Arkansas,  Idaho,  Montana,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  and  Wyo- 
ming; for  surface  work  at  mines,  in  Pennsylvania. 

Thirteen  years,  for  work  in  ''any  factory,  manufacturing  or  mer- 
cantile industry,  laundry,  workshop,  renovating  works,  or  printing 
office,"  in  Pennsylvania. 

Twelve  years,  in  factorie^s  and  mechanical  and  mercantile  establish 
ments,  in  California  and  Rhode  Island;  in  factories  and  mechanical 
establishmentvs  and  in  mines  and  smelting  works,  in  North  Carolina, 
North  Dakota,  South  Carolina,  (*)  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia;  in  fac- 
tories and  mechanical  establishments,  in  Louisiana  (boys),  Maine,  New 

«ln  Wawhington  permission  may  be  given  by  a  superior  court  judge  for  the 
employment  of  a  child  between  12  and  14  years  of  age  at  an  occupation  which  in  hia 
judgment  is  not  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health  or  morals  of  such  child,  when 
the  child*8  labor  Ih  necessary  for  its  support  or  for  the  assistance  of  an  invalid  parent. 

^In  South  Carolina  a  child  under  12  years  of  age  may  he  pennitted  by  a  magis- 
trate or  clerk  of  court  to  work  in  a  textile  t^stablishment  if  the  child's  lalx)r  is  necee- 
gary  for  its  sup|>ort  or  for  tlu»  HUi)ix)rt  of  a  widowed  mother  or  disabled  father. 
Children  under  12  years  may  \yo.  employed  in  textile  establishments  diuing  June, 
July,  and  August  if  they  have  attended  school  at  least  four  months  during  the  cur- 
rent school  year  and  can  read  an<l  write. 
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Hampshire,  and  Texas;  in  mercuintile  establishments,  in  New  York;  in 
mines  and  smelting  works,  in  Alabama,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Mis- 
souri, and  the  organized  and  unorganized  Territories  of  the  United 
States  where  coal  mining  operations  are  carried  on. 

Ten  years,  in  factories  and  mechanical  and  mercantile  establish- 
ments, in  Nebraska;  in  factories  and  mechanical  establishments,  in 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  and  Vermont. 

In  New  York  no  boy  under  10  years  and  no  girl  under  16  years  of 
age  is  permitted  to  sell  or  expose  for  sale  newspapers  in  any  public 
place  in  cities  of  the  first  class.  All  boys  actually  or  apparently  under 
14  years  of  age  must  have  permits  and  wear  badges,  to  be  obtained 
from  the  district  superintendent  of  the  board  of  education,  before 
being  permitted  to  sell  newspapers. 

In  specifying  the  industries  to  which  this  legislation  applies  it  has 
lx5en  necessary  for  the  pui*poso  of  comparison  to  arrange  them  into 
three  groups,  namely:  (1)  Factories  and  mechanical  establishments, 
(2)  mercantile  establishments,  and  (3)  mines  and  smelting  works.  The 
legislation  in  any  one  State  does  not  necessarily  relate  to  all  of  the 
industries  that  may  be  included  in  one  group.  Thus,  the  first  group 
may  relate  to  one  or  more  industries,  such  as  factories,  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  establishments,  workshops,  printing  offices,  etc.;  the 
second  group  may  include  all  mercantile  establishments,  retail  stores, 
hotels,  restaurants,  messenger  services,  etc.,  or  only  one  or  more  of 
these  industries;  the  third  group  may  include  only  coal  mines,  or  coal 
and  metalliferous  mines,  or  it  may  include  all  mines  and  smelting  and 
refining  works. 

EMPLOYMENT  DURING  SCHOOL  TIME. 

A  large  number  of  Stjites  have,  in  addition  to  an  absolute  age  limit, 
a  siK?cified  age  under  whi<*h  children  can  not  l)e  employed  either  in  all 
or  in  certain  industries,  except  during  vacation,  unless  they  have 
attended  school  the  year  preceding,  as  required  by  law,  or  are  attend- 
ing night  school,  or  have  complied  with  certain  other  prescribed  con- 
ditions as  to  school  attendance  or  education.  This  age  usually  corre- 
sponds to  that  prescribed  for  compulsory  school  attendance.  Twenty- 
two  States  have  laws  of  this  character.  Of  these,  Maine,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  Vermont,  and  Washington  fix  the  age  limit  at  15  years,  under 
which  age  pei"sons  can  not  be  employed  unless  certain  conditions  of 
school  attendance  liave  been  complied  with.  In  New  Jersey  the  law 
ai)plies  to  employment  in  factories,  workshops,  and  mines;  in  Wash- 
ington, to  employment  in  manufacturing,  mechanicjil,  or  mercantile 
establishments  or  by  telegraph  and  telephone  companies;  in  Maine,  to 
employment  in  manufacturing  or  mechanical  establishmente;  in  Ver- 
mont, to  employment  in  mills  or  factories.  In  Ohio  employment  is 
prohibited,  during  the  school  term,  of  children  under  15  in  mines,  and 
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nnder  14  in  all  vocations  not  already  included  within  the  scope  of  the 
absolute  age-limit  law  above  mentioned.  The  States  of  Arkansas, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin  fix  the  age  limit  at  14  years.  Of  these, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Montana,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Oregon,  and  Wisconsin  have  an  absolute  age  limit  of  14  }■  ears 
for  certain  classes  of  industries  as  above  mentioned,  but  the  legal 
requirement  concerning  school  attendance,  etc.,  must  be  complied 
with  before  children  under  14  years  can  be  employed  in  any  other 
class  of  work.  In  Louisiana  the  absolute  age  limit  for  employment 
in  factories  and  workshops  is  12  for  boys  and  14  for  girls,  but  children 
of  either  sex  under  14  years  of  age  must  have  attended  school  at  least 
four  of  the  twelve  months  next  preceding  emplo^'ment  in  factories  or 
workshops.  Of  the  other  States,  in  Arkansas,  New  Hampshire,  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota  the  14- year  age  limit  with  regard  to  employ- 
ment during  school  time  applies  to  all  occupations;  in  Nebraska,  to 
the  manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  mercantile  industries.  In  Rhode 
Island  childrAi  under  13  are  prohibited  from  being  employed  in  any 
service  or  business  except  during  vacation.  In  Penns3'lvania  children 
under  16  years  of  age  must  show  that  they  have  attended  school  as 
required  by  law  before  they  can  be  employed  in  any  way. 

EMPLOYME^T   OF   ILLITERATES. 

In  twenty  States  age  limits  arc  prescribed  under  which  children 
are  prohibited  from  being  employed  unless  they  arc  able  to  read  and 
write  the  English  language.  Of  these  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  and  Washington 
fix  the  age  limit  at  10  years  under  which  illiterate  children  can  not  be 
employed  except  during  school  vacation,  unless  they  attend  evening 
si^hool  or  comply  with  other  educational  requirements.  In  Arkansas 
this  age  limit  is  16  in  the  case  of  mine  employees  and  14  in  the  case  of 
children  employed  in  factories.  In  Colorado  and  Kansas  the  prohibition 
applies  only  to  employment  in  mines;  in  Michigan  to  employment  in 
manufacturing  establishments,  hotels,  and  stores.  In  the  remaining 
nine  States  above  mentioned  the  prohibition  applies  to  children  under 
10  years  of  age  in  all  industries.  Four  States  fix  the  age  of  illitenites 
at  14  years — Maryland  and  Missouri  for  employment  in  mines  only, 
Texas  for  employment  in  establishments  using  machinery,  and  Vermont 
for  employment  in  any  industry. 

DANGEROUS,  INJUKIOUS,  OK  IMMORAL  OCCUPATIONS. 

The  laws  included  in  this  group  are  mostly  such  as  are  directed 
against  the  use  of  children  as  performers  in  circuses  or  theaters.^  iii 
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peddling  or  mendicant  occupations,  in  barrooms,  for  iumioral  purposes, 
and  in  dangerous  or  injurious  occupations  generally.  In  the  other 
classes  of  chiM-labor  laws  usually  the  employers  alone  are  liable  for 
the  violations.  In  the  laws  included  within  this  group  any  person 
having  the  care,  custod}^  or  control  of  a  child  and  exhibiting,  using,  or 
employing  the  same,  or  selling,  apprenticing,  giving  away,  or  other- 
wise disposing  of  the  child  for  the  purposes  prohibited  by  the  law,  is 
also  made  liable. 

Thiity-two  States  and  Territories  have  enacted  laws  which  come 
within  this  group.  Of  these,  fourteen  have  statutes  prohibiting  the 
emplo3^ment  of  children  in  selling  or  handling  intoxicating  liquors  or 
working  in  places  where  they  are  sold  or  handled.  The  age  limits 
prescribed  are:  All  minors  in  Alaska,  Connecticut,  and  Georgia;  21 
years  in  South  Dakota  and  Vermont;  18  3-ears  in  Massachusetts;  16 
years  in  Maryland  and  Texas;  15  years  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  14  years  in  Colonido,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

These  laws  differ  widely  in  their  scope  and  pui-pose.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania and  West  Virginia  the  law  prohibits  the  employment  of  children 
of  the  age  spei-itied  aliovo  for  the  purpose  of  singing,  dancing,  acting, 
or  in  any  manner  exhibiting  in  dunce  houses,  concert  saloons,  theaters, 
or  places  of  entertainment  where  intoxicants  are  sold  or  given  away  or 
with  which  any  place  for  the  sale  of  wines  or  spirituous  or  malt  liquors 
is  directly  or  indirectly  connected  by  any  passageway  or  entrance.  In 
Colonido  and  Wyoming  the  prohihition  applies  to  employment  as 
actors  or  performers  in  concert  halls  or  rooms  where  intoxicating 
liquors  an*  sold  or  given  away.  In  ^larvland  and  Massiichusetts  employ- 
ment of  children  is  prohibited  in  saloons  and  in  business  and  l)ottling 
estiiblishmenls  where  intoxicating  rujuors  are  sold  or  handled.  In 
Georgia  minors  may  not  be  employed  in  any  capacity  in  places  where 
liquor  is  soM  to  be  drunk  on  the  spot;  in  Vermont,  on  premises  or  in 
nK)ms  in  which  a  li<ju(»r  license  is  (Operated,  ex(!ept  in  hotels,  restau- 
rants, an<l  drug  ston*>:  in  South  Dakota,  in  connection  with  any  place 
or  room  where  intoxicating  li(iuors  arc  sold,  and  in  Connecticut,  in 
sal(K)ns  where  spirituous  and  intoxicating  li<iuors  are  kept  for  sale. 
In  Alaska  minors  are  prohibited  fromdisjMMising  intoxicating  liquors. 
In  Illinois,  theaters,  concM'rt  halls,  and  places  of  anuisement  where 
intoxicating  liquors  are  sold,  and  in  Wisconsin,  l)arrooms  and  l)ecr 
gardens  are  included  in  a  list  of  place's  in  which  the  employment  of 
children  under  14  years  of  age  is  ])rohibite(l.  In  Texas  the  prohibition 
applies  only  to  enq)loyniciit  in  distilleries  and  bn'weries. 

The  other  laws  concerning  this  class  of  occupations  vary  greatly  as 
regjirds  lioth  the  age  limit  of  children  and  the  chanicter  of  the  <k*cu- 
imtions  prohibited.  Following  are  the  age  limits  prescribed  in  the 
different  States  and  Territories  under  which  children  are  prohibited 
from  being  employed  in  the  vocations  specified  below:  12  3'cai«,  Con- 
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necticut,  Georgia,  and  Porto  Rico;  14  years,  California,  Colorado, 
District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New 
Hampshire,  Ohio,  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming;  15  years, 
Delaware,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  and  Massachusetts;  16  years,  Kentucky, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  New  York,  and  Rhode  Island;  18 
years.  New  Jersey;  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  the  age  limit 
is  18  in  the  case  of  children  employed  in  singing  or  playing  on  musical 
instruments  on  the  streets  and  in  begging  and  mendicant  occupations, 
and.  15  in  the  case  of  the  other  occupations  specified. 

It  is  not  practicable  in  this  summary  to  give  in  detail  all  the  varia- 
tions that  are  found  in  these  laws  in  the  different  States.  The  analvsis 
will,  therefore,  be  confined  to  the  more  impoitant  groups  of  oc<3upa- 
tions  to  which  the  prohibition  relates. 

The  occupations  of  rope  or  wire  walker,  gymnast,  contortionist, 
rider,  acrobat,  etc.,  are  prohibited  for  children  of  specified  age  in 
all  but  one  of  the  above-mentioned  States  and  Territories. 

Dancing  for  exhibition  is  prohibited  for  children  under  a  speci- 
fied age  in  California,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  New  Ilampshii-e,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  York,  Ohio,  Khoilc  Island,  and  Wyoming. 

Performing  in  theaters  is  prohibited  in  New  York  and  Rhode 
Island;  in  variety  theaters,  in  Colomdo  and  Wyoming,  and  in  thea- 
ters, etc.,  where  intoxicants  are  sold  or  given  away,  in  Colorado, 
Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 

Singing  or  playing  on  a  musical  instrument  in  public  as  a  vocation 
for  children  is  j)roliibited  in  California,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts, Missouri,  Montana,  New  IIami)sliire,  New  J(»rsoy,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  and  Wyoming.  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia  these  occupations 
are  prohibited  only  on  the  publico  streets. 

lagging  and  mendicant  occupations  for  childriMi  are  prohibited  in 
California,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  (leorgia,  Indiana,  Kan- 
sas, Kentucky,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Min?iesota,  Missouri,  Montina, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Porto  Rico,  Rhode 
Island,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wycnning. 

Peddling  or  wandering  (K'cupations  for  <*hildren  are  prohibited  in 
California,  Coiniecticut,  Illinois,  Kentucky  (for  girls),  Maryland, 
Missouri,  Montana,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Porto  Rico,  Rhode 
Island,  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 

In  Wisconsin  no  female  under  IS  years  of  age*  may  be  emjJoyed  as 
a  messenger  by  any  telegnipli  or  telephone  company. 

A  numl>er  of  the  StaU\s  i)rohibit  the  exhibition  of  deformed  or  weak- 
minded  children;  the  employment  of  children  in  collecting  nigs,  bones, 
cigar  stumps,  or  refuse;  employment  for  prostitution;  or  their  reten- 
tion in  assignation  houses  or  brothels. 
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Tw*-ntv-tvro  of  the  aVx>ve-mentioned  ?*tates  and  Territories  have,  in 
addition  lo  and  in  connf^ction  with  the  above,  general  provisions  prohibit- 
ing  tho  f.-mploymfnt  of  children  in  occupations,  exhibitions,  or  places 
dangf.rou-  or  injurious*  to  life,  limb,  health,  or  morals. 

In  nearly  all  State-?  where  acting,  singing,  playing  on  musical  instru- 
ments, etc..  in  theaters,  halls,  etc.,  are  prohibited  for  children,  excep- 
tion.-* are  made  in  the  ca>e  of  church,  school,  or  similar  entertainments, 
or  discretion  is  given  to  the  local  authorities  to  grant  special  permission. 

empi/jyment  in  dangerous  operations. 

Many  States  have  enacted  laws  prohibiting  in  general  terms  the 
employment  of  children  in  dangeroas  operations.  A  number  of  States 
have,  however,  special  statutory  provisions  prohibiting  children  from 
cleaning  cLmgeroiLS  machinery  while  in  motion,  operating  dangerous 
or  injurious  machinery,  or  running  elevators- 
Cleaning  machinery  in  motion  is  prohibited  for  minors  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, for  mules  under  18  and  females  under  21  years  in  Michigan 
and  New  York,  for  males  under  1*3  and  females  under  18  vears  in 
Indiana,  for  children  under  l«i  in  Pennsvlvania  and  Rhode  Island,  and 
for  children  under  14  in  Massachu>etts.(/')  Operating  or  assisting  in 
oiKfrating  djingerous  machinery  i-^  prohibited  for  children  under  16 
years  of  age?  in  New  York;  cleaning  machinery  in  motion  or  working 
iKftween  the  fixed  and  traversing  ]>arts  of  machinery  in  motion  is  pro- 
hibited for  minors  in  Missouri  and  New  Jersey;  cleaning  machinery  in 
motion  by  males  under  1»>  and  females  under  18  and  operating  or 
as>i.-ting  in  ope  nit  ing  dangerous  machinery  on  the  part  of  children 
under  1«J  years  of  age  is  j)rohibited  in  Iowa,  and  operating  or  cleaning 
inaeliinery  in  motion  is  prohibited  for  children  under  12  years  of  age 
in  Louisiana. 

In  New  York  «'liildren  under  Is  years  of  age  are  not  permitted  to  be 
enij»loyed  in  any  factory  in  operating  or  using  any  emery,  tripoli, 
rou*,^'.  cnrundiim.  stone.  carlK>rundum,  or  any  abrasive  or  emery 
jH>Ii>liing  or  bufling  wheel  where  artich»s  of  the  baser  metals  or  of 
iridiinn  are  manufactured. 

An  Illinois  .statute  specifies  a  long  list  of  dangerous  operations  in 
which  ehihlren  under  1»>  years  of  age  arc  not  p<^rmittcd  to  he  employed. 
These  include,  among  othei*s,  sewing  b<*lts,  adjusting  belts  to  machin- 
ery, oiling  or  cleaning  machinery;  oi)eniting  circular  or  handsaws, 
l>laners,  smdpaper  or  wood-jK^lishing  machinery,  emery  or  polishing 
wheels,  wood  turning  or  boring  nnwhinery,  stamping  machines  in 
slie<'t  metal,  tinware,  «»r  waslwr  ami  nut  factories,  corrugating  rolls, 
elevators,  steam  iMiilers.  steam  mai-hinerv,  cmcker  mai*hinerv.  wire  or 

o  in  MayHiirhiiHcttH  no  iiiai-hiiicry,  exa'pt  ntfaiii  en^n<*H  in  factoriet*,  may  be  cleaned 
ile  nirinin^  by  either  a  child  or  an  adult  if  uhjection  in  made  in  writing  by  tbe 
wyr  inspector. 
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iron  straightening  machinery,  rolling-mill  machinery,  laundry  machin- 
ery; setting  up  pins  in  bowling  alleys;  preparing  compositions  in  which 
dangerous  or  poisonous  acids  are.  used,  manufacturing  ptiints,  colors, 
or  white  lead,  etc.  The  operation,  management,  care,  or  custody  of 
elevators  on  the  part  of  children  is  prohibited  in.  10  States.  For  this 
purpose  the  age  limit  in  Ohio  is  fixed  at  20,  and  in  Rhode  Island  at  18; 
in  Massachusetts,  at  18  for  elevators  running  over  100  feet  per  minute 
and  at  16  for  slower  elevators;  in  Minnesota,  at  18  for  elevators  run- 
ning over  200  feet  per  minute  and  at  16  for  other  elevators;  in  New 
York,  at  18  for  elevators  running  over  200  feet  per  minute  and  at  15 
for  other  elevators.  In  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin 
the  age  limit  is  16  3'ears  and  in  Pennsylvania  it  is  14  years;  below 
these  ages  children  are  not  permitted  to  be  in  charge  of  or  to  operate 
elevators.  In  New  York  the  prohibition  applies  only  to  elevators  in 
factories,  and  in  Rhode  Island  it  applies  to  passenger  elevators  only. 
In  the  other  States  the  statutes  apply  to  all  elevators. 

HOURS  OF   LABOR. 

Twenty-nine  States  and  Territories  have  jmssed  laws  limiting  the 
hours  of  labor  of  children.  The  age  limit  of  children  in  these  cases 
varies  from  12  to  21  years,  and  the  hour  limit  mnges  from  8  per  day 
to  66  per  week.  In  some  cases  the  prohibition  is  general,  in  others  it 
applies  to  one  or  more  classes  of  industries.  The  following  statutory 
limitations  have  been  placed  upon  the  hours  per  day  or  per  week 
during  which  children  may.be.  employed  in  the  different  States: 

Six  hours  per  day,  three  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the  afternoon: 
For  children  under  16  years  of  age  in  agricultui-al  factories  and  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  Porto  Rico. 

Eight  hours  per  day:  For  children  under  16  years  of  age  in  factories, 
stores,  mines,  or  other  occupations  which  may  l)e  deemed  unhealthful 
or  dangerous,  in  Colorado,  and  for  children  under  18  years  of  age  in 
cigar  factories  in  Indiana.  In  Wisconsin  children  under  18  3'ears  may 
not  be  compelled  to  work  over  8  hours  per  day  in  manufacturing 
establishments. 

Eight  hours  per  day  or  48  hours  per  week:  For  children  under  16 
yeara  of  age  in  any  gainful  occupations  in  Illinois. 

Nine  hours  per  day:  For  boys  under  H  and  girls  under  16  years  of 
age  in  all  occupations  except  agricultural  and  domestic  service  and 
clerks  in  stores! in  Michigan,  and  for  children  under  16  years  of  age 
in  factories  in  New  York. 

Nine  hours  per  day  or  54  hours  per  week:  For  children  under  18 
years  of  age  in  any  manufacturing  or  mercantile  establishment  or  any 
other  place  of  labor  in  California,  and  for  childn»n  under  16  years  of 
age  in  mercantile  establishments,  business  offices,  hotels,  etc.,  in  towns 
of  8,000  or  more  inliabitants  in  New  York. 
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Ten  hours  per  clay:  For  children  under  18  years  of  age  in  cotton  and 
woolen  factories  in  Indiana;  for  children  under  IG  5'ears  by  any  cor- 
poration in  Maine;  for  children  under  IG  years  in  factories  in  Mary- 
land and  in  mercantile  establishments  in  Baltimore;  for  children  under 
15  years  in  manufacturing  establishments  in  Vermont;  for  children 
under  14  years  in  all  occupations  except  agriculture  and  domestic 
service  in  Minnesota,  and  in  manufacturing  establishments  in  Virginia, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  and  South  Dakota.  In  Minnesota  children 
under  IG  and  in  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  and  South  Dakota  children 
under  18  years  of  ago  may  not  be  compelled  to  work  more  than  10 
hours  in  the  industries  mentioned. 

Ten  hours  per  day  or  fift^^-livc  hours  per  week:  For  children  under 
18  years  in  manufacturing,  mercantile,  or  other  establishments  in  Ohio 
and  in  manufacturing  establishments  in  New  Jersey. 

Ten  hours  per  day  or  fifty-eight  hours  per  week:  For  children 
under  IS  \^ears  of  age  in  Massachusetts  and  under  IG  years  in  Rhode 
Island  in  manufacturing  estiiblishments. 

Ten  hours  per  day  or  sixty  hours  per  week:  For  males  under  18  and 
females  inider  21  years  of  age  in  manufacturing  establishments  in 
Michigan;  for  children  under  18  years  of  age  in  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments and  telegraph  and  telephone  offices  in  I^ouisiana,  and  in  man- 
ufacturing establishments  in  New  Hampshire;  for  children  between 
IG  and  18  jM^ars  of  age  in  factories  in  New  York,  and  for  females 
between  16  and  !^1  years  of  age  in  mercantile  establishments,  business 
oflices,  hotels,  etc.,  in  towns  of  8,o00or  more  inhabitants  in  New  York, 
except  in  mercantile  establishments  from  Decemlmr  15  to  January  1; 
for  feniales  under  IS  and  males  under  IG  years  of  age  in  manufac- 
turing establishments  in  Maine;  for  children  under  IG  years  of  age 
in  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments  in  Connecticut  and 
Indiana,  and  for  children  under  14  years  of  ago  in  manufacturing 
establishments  in  Arkansjis. 

Ten  hours  ])er  day  and  six  days  per  week:  For  children  under  IG 
years  of  agi*.  in  any  occuiration  in  Oregon  and  Wisconsin. 

Twelve  hours  per  day  or  sixty  hours  p(»r  week:  For  minors  in  manu- 
farturing  and  inen'antile  establishnuMits,  })akeries,  laundries,  reno- 
vating works,  and  printing  oilices  in  Pennsylvania. 

Sixty-six  hours  jxer  we<'k:  For  children  under  IS  years  of  age  in 
North  Carolina  and  1:^  years  of  age  in  Alabama  in  manufacturing 
establi>hments. 

From  sunrise  to  sunset  witli  the  customarv  hours  for  meals:  For 
persons  under  :i\  years  of  age  in  manufacturing  establishments  other 
than  cotton  and  woolen  mills  in  (leorgia.  The  law  provides  that  all 
contmcts  for  longer  time  are  null  and  void,  but  makes  no  other  pro- 
hibitory provision. 

In  a  numl>er  of  the  alK)ve-nientioncd  States  the  statutes  require  that 
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an  interval  of  one-half  or  one  hour  during  tho  workinf^  day  be  given 
to  children  for  lunch  or  rest.  Where  the  hours  of  labor  per  day  are 
limited^  especially  in  factories,  a  proviso  is  usually  made  that  the 
hours  per  day  may  be  extended  in  order  to  make  repairs,  etc.,  or  to 
shorten  one  day  of  the  week. 

NIGHT   AVORK. 

Eighteen  States  have  statutory  provisions  prohibiting  children  from 
working  at  night.  The  hours  during  which  work  is  prohibited  are  as 
follows: 

For  minors,  between  10  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  in  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  Massachusetts. 

For  children  under  18  years  of  age,  between  6  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m.  in 
manufacturing  establishments  and  between  7  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m.  in 
bakeries  in  New  Jersey;  between  9  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  in  manufac- 
turing establishments  in  New  York;  and  between  9  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m., 
except  during  time  required  on  Sunday  for  setting  sponge  for  the 
next  day,  in  bakeries  in  Pennsylvania. 

For  males  under  16  and  females  under  21,  l)etween  10  p.  m.  and  7 
a.  m.  in  mercantile  establishments,  except  on  Saturday,  and  from 
December  JL5  to  elanuary  1,  in  New  York. 

For  males  under  IG  and  females  under  18,  between  7  p.  m.  and  6 
a.  m.  in  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments  in  Ohio. 

For  children  under  10  years  of  age,  between  0  p.  m,  and  G  a.  m.  in 
all  gainful  occupations  in  Wisconsin;  between  7  p.  m.  and  G  a.  m.  in 
all  gainful  occupations  in  Illinois  and  Oregon,  and  in  Minnesota  in  all 
occupations  outride  the  family,  except  that  children  from  14  to  16 
years  of  age  may  he  employed  in  njercantile  establishments  on  Satur- 
days and  10  days  before  Cliristujus  until  10  p.  m.;  ]x>tween  6  p.  m. 
and  6  a.  m.  in  manufacturing  establishments  in  Michigan;  ])etween 
8  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m.  in  bakeries  in  Washington,  and  between  9  p.  m. 
and  5  a.  m.  in  bakeries  in  Missouri. 

For  children  under  14  years  of  age,  between  7  p.  m.  and  G  a.  m.  in 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments  in  ^lassachusetts,  and  in 
manufacturing  establishments  in  Arkansas;  l)etween  G  p.  m.  and  Ga.  m. 
in  manufacturing  establishments  in  Texas;  and  Iwtween  6  p.  m.  and 
7  a.  m.  in  manufacturing  estiiblislunents  and  mines  in  Virginia. 

For  children  under  13  years  of  age,  between  7  p.  m.  and  G  a.  m.  in 
manufacturing  establishments  in  Alabama. 

For  children  under  V2  years  of  age,  between  8  p.  m.  and  G  a.  m.  in 
manufacturing  establishments  and  mines  in  South  Carolina.  They 
may,  however,  work  until  9  p.  m.  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

In  New  York  children  under  14  years  of  age  are  prohibited  from 
selling  newspapers  in  cities  of  the  first  class  after  10  p.  m. 

In  Georgia  contracts  for  the  employment  of  persons  under  21  yeaca 
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of  age  between  sunset  to  sunrise  in  manufacturing  establishments 
other  tlian  cotton  and  woolen  mills  are  null  and  void,  but  no  other 
prohibitory  provision  is  made. 

OTHER   CHILD  LABOR  LEGISLATION. 

Some  of  the  child-labor  laws  not  included  above  are  statutes  relating 
to  the  earnings  of  minors  in  California,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
Montana,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Porto  Rico, 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  and  Washington;  prohibiting  the 
corporal  punishment  of  minor  employees,  in  Georgia;  engaging  minors 
to  leave  the  State  without  the  consent  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  in 
NoHh  Carolina;  enticing  minors  from  parents  or  g^uardians  for  the 
purpose  of  employment,  in  Mississippi;  prohibiting  the  employment 
of  children  in  basements  of  mercantile  establishments,  in  New  York; 
prohibiting  the  withholding  of  children's  wages  on  account  of  presumed 
negligence,  alleged  incompetence,  failure  to  comply  with  rules,  etc.,  in 
Ohio;  prohibiting  children  under  16  years  of  age  fix)m  mining  or  loiid- 
ing  coal  underground  unless  in  company  with  a  person  over  16  years  of 
age,  in  Pennsylvania;  prohibiting  compulsion  of  children  under  16 
years  of  age  by  inhumane  treatment  to  work  or  study,  in  Porto  Rico. 
Statutes  recently  enacted  in  Alabama  and  Georgia  make  it  a  misde- 
meanor, on  the  ground  of  vagrancy,  for  any  person  able  to  work  to 
fail  to  work,  but  instead  to  hire  out  his  minor  children  and  live  upon 
their  wages. 

ENFOBCEMENT  OF  CHILD  LABOR  LAWS- 

In  nearly  all  cases  violations  of  child-labor  laws  are  deemed  misde- 
meanors, and  penalties  are  provided  accordingly. 

In  oixlcr  to  insure  the  proper  observance  and  enforcement  of  the 
laws  n^lating  to  child  labor,  most  of  the  States  having  such  statutes 
have  in  connection  therewith  provisions  requiring  employers  (1)  to 
o}>tain  certificates,  and  in  some  cases  aflSdavits,  of  parents  or  guar- 
dians showing  that  the  children  employed  are  of  the  required  age;  (2) 
to  keep  a  register  of  children  employed,  usually  those  under  16  years 
of  age,  showing  name,  age,  place  of  residence,  etc.,  or  to  post  such  a 
list  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  establishment  where  the  children  work. 
Laws  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  or  prohibiting  night  work  of  children 
usually  have,  in  addition  to  the  above,  provisions  requiring  employers 
to  post  conspicuously  in  the  places  where  the  children  are  employed 
notices  showing  the  numl)er  of  hours  the  children  are  required  to  work. 
In  (Tiscs  where  educational  rcquirementij  are  provided  for,  employers 
are  usually  required  to  keep  on  file  individual  certificates  of  school 
authorities  showing  that  the  children  have  attended  school  as  required 
by  law.    In  some  States  factory  inspectors  are  empowered  to  order 
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the  diRcbarge  of  children  when  they  have  reason  to  doubt  their  age  or 
when  they  consider  them  physically  unfit  for  the  work  required. 

Following  are  the  laws  relating  to  child  labor  enacted  in  the  United 
States  and  in  force  at  the  close  of  the  year  1903. 


CODE  OF  1896. 

Civil  Codb. 

Chapter  78. — EmplotfmerU  in  mines. 

SicnoN  2033.  No  *  *  *  boy  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  shall  be  employed 
to  work  or  labor  in  or  about  any  mine  in  this  State. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 
Act  No.  67. — Age  limit — Night  work — Haurs  of  labor. 

SicnoN  1.  No  child  under  the  age  of  twelve  (12)  years  shall  be  employed  in  or 
about  any  factory  or  manufacturing  establishment  withm  this  State  unless  a  widowed 
mother  or  s^ed  or  disabled  father  is  dependent  upon  the  labor  of  such  child,  or  in 
case  a  child  is  an  orphan  and  has  no  other  means  of  support.  No  child  under  the 
age  of  ten  (10)  vears  shall  be  so  employed  under  any  circumstances. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  factory  or  manufacturing  establishment  to  hire 
or  to  employ  any  child  unless  there  is  first  provided  and  pla<^  on  file  in  the  office 
of  such  employer  an  affidavit  signed  by  the  parent  or  guardian  or  person  standing 
[in]  parental  relation  thereto,  certifying  the  age  and  date  of  birth  of  said  child;  any 
person  knowingly  furnishing  a  false  certificate  of  the  age  of  such  child  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  brought  Mfore  some  justice  of  the 
peace  or  other  court  or  officer  having  jurisdiction  for  trial,  and  upon  conviction  shall 
DC  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  be 
sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  months. 

Sbc.  3.  No  child  under  the  age  of  thirteen  (13)  years  shall  be  employed  at  labor 
or  detained  in  any  factory  or  manufacturing  establishment  in  this  State  between  the 
hours  of  7  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  standard  time,  and  no  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
(16)  years  shall  be  so  employed  or  detained  between  said  hours  for  more  than  forty- 
eight  hours  in  any  one  week;  and  no  child  under  the  age  of  twelve  shall  be  employed 
or  detained  in  any  factory  or  manufacturing  establishment  for  more  than  sixty-six 
(66)  hours  in  any  one  week. 

Sbc.  4.  Any  person,  persons  or  corporation  or  representative  of  such  corporation 
who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act^  or  who  willfully  or  knowingly  suffers 
or  permits  any  child  to  be  employed  in  violation  of  its  provisions,  shall  l^  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  ($200)  two  hundred  dollars. 

Act  No.  229. — Employment  while  parent  lives  in  idleness. 

8wcmov  1.  *  *  *  Any  person  who  is  able  to  work,  and  who  does  not  work  but 
hires  out  his  minor  children  and  lives  upon  their  wages;  *  *  *  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  a  vaspiuit  and  must  on  conviction  be  fined  not  more  than  five  hundred  ($500) 
dollars  ana  may  also  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  or  sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  the 
county  for  not  more  than  six  months.  Provided,  That  it  shall  be  a  sufficient  defense 
to  the  chaige  of  vagrancy  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  that  the  defendant 
has  made  M)na  fide  efforts  to  obtain  employment  at  reasonable  prices  for  his  labor, 
and  has  failed  to  obtain  the  same.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to 
persona  who  are  idle  under  strike  orders  or  lockouts. 

ABEAN8AS. 

DIGEST  OF  1894. 

Chapter  109. — Employment  in  mines. 

Sktion  5051.  No  person  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  or  female  of  any  age,  shall 
be  pennitted  to  enter  any  mine  to  work  therein;  nor  shall  any  boy  und«.t  ^.V^.^  %asK' 
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of  sixteen  years,  unless  he  can  read  and  write,  be  allowed  to  work  in  any  mine, 
and  no  owner,  agent  or  operator  of  any  mine  operated  by  a  shaft  or  slope  shall 
place  in  chaise  on  any  engine  whereby  men  are  lowered  into  or  hoisted  oat^  of  the 
mines,  any  but  an  expenenced,  competent  and  sober  person,  not  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  ride  upon  a  loaded  cage  or  wagon 
used  for  hoisting  purposes  in  any  shalt  or  slope,  except  persons  employed  for  that 
purpose,  and  in  no  case  shall  more  than  eight  persons  ride  in  any  cage  or  car  at  any 
one  time,  nor  shall  any  coal  be  hoisted  out  of  any  mine  while  any  person  or  persons 
are  descending  into  such  mine,  and  in  no  case  shall  more  than  one  of  the  same 
family  ascend  or  descend  on  a  cage  and  not  more  than  eight  persons  ascend  out  of 
or  descend  into  any  mine  on  one  cage  at  one  time,  nor  shall  they  be  lowered  or 
hoisted  more  rapidly  than  five  hundred  feet  to  the  minute. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 

Act  No.  127. — Age  limit — Night  work — Houtb  of  labor — IllUeraie$ — School  attendance. 

Section  1.  No  child  imder  the  age  of  twelve  (12)  3^ears  shall  be  employed  in  or 
about  any  factory  or  manufacturing  establishment  within  this  State,  unless  a  wid- 
owed mother  or  totally  disabled  father  is  dependent  upon  the  labor  of  such  child, 
or  in  case  a  child  is  an  orphan  and  has  no  other  means  of  support.  No  child  under 
the  age  of  ten  (10)  years  shall  be  so  employed  under  any  circumstances. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  factory  or  manufacturing  establishment  to  hire 
or  employ  any  child  miless  there  is  first  provided  and  placed  on  file  in  the  office  of 
such  employer  an  affidavit  si^ed  by  the  parent  or  guardian  or  person  standing  in 
parental  relation  thereto,  certifying  the  age  and  date  of  birth  of  said  child ;  any  person 
knowingly  furnishing  a  false  certificate  of  the  age  of  such  child  shall  be  deemed  ^Itv 
of  perjury,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  as  provided  by  law  in  all 
cases  of  perjury. 

Sec.  3.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  (14)  shall  be  employed  at  labor  or 
detained  in  any  factory  or  manufacturing  establishment  in  this  State  between  the 
hours  of  7  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  or  for  more  than  sixty  (60)  hours  in  any  one  week  or  more 
than  ten  (10)  hours  in  any  one  day. 

Sec.  4.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  (14)  shall  be  employed  at  labor  in  or 
about  any  factory  or  manufacturing  establishment  unless  he  or  she  can  read  and  write 
his  or  her  name  and  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language. 

Sec.  5.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  (14)  years  shall  be  employed  at  labor 
in  or  alK>ut  any  factory  or  establishment,  unless  sucn  child  attends  scnool  for  at  least 
twelve  weeks  of  each  year — six  weeks  of  said  schooling  to  be  consecutive — the  year  to 
b()  countcMl  from  the  last  birthday  of  the  child  preceding  such  employment;  and  at 
the  end  of  every  year  a  (Certificate  to  the  effect  tnat  the  law  has  been  complied  with, 
signed  by  the  teacher  of  the  school  or  schools  attended  by  the  child  auring  said 
year  must  l)e  produced  by  the  parent  or  person  standing  in  parental  relation  to  said 
child,  and  file<i  by  tlie  employer  of  said  child.  All  such  certificates  shall  be  open  to 
])ublic  inspe<'tion. 

Sec.  6.  Any  ]Xini>on,  persons,  corporation  or  representative  of  such  corporation 
who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  ot  this  act,  or  wno  suffers  or  permits  anv  child  to 
l>e  employed  in  violation  of  its  provisions,  shall  l>e  d(*eme<i  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars  ($500). 

OAIilFOBNIA. 

DKKUINirS  CX)I)F>^  AND  STATUTES— 1885. 

V<iL.    II. — C/IVIL  (")oi)K. 

J'jinihi'jit  of  miiiorx, 

SBcnoy  212.  Tho  wagen  of  a  minor  iMnployeil  in  ser\'ice  may  be  paid  to  him  until 
the  pan*ntor  guardian  entitled  thereto  gives  the  employer  notice  that  he  claims 
such  wages. 

Vol.  IV. — I^nalCodk. 

Crrinin  emjAoymeiiUt  forhiddai. 

Section  272  (as  amended  by  (*hapter  158,  acts  of  1901).  Any  penon,  whether  m 
parent,  robttive,  goardiao,  employer*  or  otherwise,  having  the  care,  cnatody,  or  oon- 
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trol  of  any  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  who  exhibits,  uses,  or  employs,  or 
in  any  manner,  or  under  any  pretense,  sells,  apprentices,  gives  away,  lets  out,  or 
disposes  of  any  such  child  to  any  person,  under  any  name,  title,  or  pretense,  for  or 
in  any  business,  exhibition,  or  vocation,  injurious  to  the  health  or  dangerous  to  the 
life  or  limb  of  such  child,  or  in  or  for  the  vocation,  occupation,  service,  or  purj^ose 
of  singing,  playing  on  musical  instruments,  rope  or  wire  walking,  dancing,  begging, 
or  peddling,  or  as  a  gymnast,  acrobat,  contortionist,  or  rider,  in  an3r  place  wSitso- 
ever,  or  for  or  in  any  obscene,  indecent  or  immoral  purposes,  exhibition,  or  practice 
whatsoever,  or  for  or  in  any  mendicant  or  wandermg  Dusiness  whatsoever,  or  who 
causes,  procures,  or  encourages  such  child  to  engage  therein,  is  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  nft^  nor  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six 
months,  or  by  both  such  nne  and  imprisonment.  Nothing  in  this  section  contained 
applies  to  or  affects  the  employment  or  use  of  any  such  child,  as  a  singer  or  musician 
in  any  church,  school,  or  academy,  or  the  teaching  or  learning  of  the  science  or  prac- 
tice of  music;  or  the  employment  of  any  child  as  a  musician  at  any  concert  or  other 
musical  entertainment,  on  the  written  consent  of  the  mayor  of  the  city  or  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  city  or  town  where  such  concert  or  entertainment 
takes  place. 

Sec.  273  (added  by  chapter  158,  acts  of  1901^.  Every  person  who  takes,  receives, 
hires,  employs,  uses,  exhioits,  or  has  in  custody,  any  child  under  the  age,  and  for 
any  of  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  is  guilty  of  a  like  offense, 
and  punishable  by  a  like  punishment  as  therein  provided. 

Sec.  27;^  (a<l<ied  by  chapter  158,  acts  of  1901).  Every  telephone,  special-delivery 
company  or  association,  and  every  other  corporation  or  person  engaged  in  the 
delivery  of  packages,  letters,  notes,  messages,  or  other  matter,  and  every  manager, 
superintendent,  or  other  agent  of  such  person,  corporation,  or  association,  who  sends 
any  minor  in  the  employ  or  under  the  control  of  any  such  person,  corporation,  asso- 
tion,  or  agent,  to  the  keeper  of  any  house  of  prostitution,  variety  theatre,  or  other 
place  of  questionable  n'putc,  or  to  any  person  connectecl  with,  or  inmate  of,  such 
nouse,  theatre,  or  other  place,  or  who  permits  such  minor  to  enter  such  house, 
theatre,  or  other  place,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 
CuAiTKR  205. — Hours  of  UiIhjt — Age  limit. 

Section  1.  No  minor  under  the  age  of  eighteen  shall  be  employed  in  laboring  in 
any  manufac^turiug,  mechanical  or  mercantile  establishment,  or  other  place  of  labor, 
more  than  nine  hours  in  one  dav,  except  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  repairs  to 
prevent  the  interruption  of  the  ordinary  running  of  the  machinery,  or  when  a  differ- 
ent apportionment  of  the  hours  of  labor  is  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  a 
shorter  day's  work  for  one  day  of  the  week;  and  in  no  case  shall  the  hours  of  labor 
exceed  fifty-four  hourH  in  a  week. 

Src.  2.  No  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  work- 
shop or  mercantile  t»8tabli.shment,  and  every  minor  under  sixteen  years  of  age  when 
HO  emp1oye<l  shall  l>c  recorded  by  name  in  a  l)ook  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  a  certifi- 
cate (duly  verified  by  his  or  her  parent  or  guardian,  or  if  the  minor  shall  have  no 
I>arent  or  guardian,  then  by  Huch  minor,  Htating  age  and  place  of  birth  of  such  minor) 
shall  l)o  kept  on  file  by  the  employer,  which  book  and  which  certificate  shall  be  pro- 
duce<l  by  him  or  his  agent  at  the  re<iuirement  of  the  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of 
lalK>r  statistics. 

8ec\  3.  Every  person  or  corporation  employing  minors  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  shall  |)ost  and  keep  posted  in  a  conspicuous 

f^lace  in  every  room  where  Huch  help  is  employed,  a  printed  notice  stating  the  num- 
)er  of  hours  \)er  day  for  each  day  oi  the  week  required  of  such  persons,  and  in  every 
room  where  minors  under  sixt^^en  years  of  age  are  employed,  a  list  of  their  names, 
with  their  ages. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  or  corporation  that  knowingly  violates  or  omits  to  comply  with 
any  of  the  foregoing  i)rovi8ions  of  this  act,  or  who  Knowingly  employs,  or  suffers  or 
|K.TiiiitH  any  minor  to  be  employed,  in  violation  thereof,  shall,  on  conviction,  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  by  impris- 
onment of  not  more  than  sixty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  impriaonment,  for 
each  and  every  offense. 


.\. 
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OOLO&ADO. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  16. — Employment  in  minetL 

Skctiox  2.  The  general  aasembly  *  *  *  Hhall  prohibit  the  employment  in  the 
mines  of  children  under  twelve  years  of  age. 

MILLS'  ANNOTATED  STATUTES  OF  1891. 
Chaiter  26. — Emplot/meiit  while  school  in  in  newion. 

Section  417.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  persons  or  corporation  to  employ 
any  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  to  lal)or  m  any  business  whatever  during 
the  school  hours  of  any  Hchool  day  of  the  school  term  of  the  public  school  in  the 
school  district  where  such  child  is,  unless  such  child  shall  have  attended  some  public 
or  private  day  school  where  instruction  was  given  by  a  teacher  qualified  to  instruct 
in  tho.sc  branches  require<l  to  be  taught  in  the  public  school  of  the  State  of  Colonulo, 
or  Hhall  have  been  regularly  instructed  at  home  in  such  branches,  by  some  person 
qualified  to  instnict  in  the  same,  at  lea^t  twelve  weeks  in  each  year,  eight  weeks  at 
leaxt  of  which  shall  be  connecutive,  and  shall,  at  the  time  of  such  employment,  deliver 
to  the  employer  a  certificate  in  writing,  signed  by  the  teacher,  certifying  to  such 
attendance  or  instruction;  and  any  person,  persons  or  corporation  who  shall  employ 
an^'  child  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  fine<l  in  a  sum  not  less  than  twenty-five  (25)  dollars 
nor  more  than  fifty  (50)  dollars,  and  all  fines  so  collected  shall  Ire  paid  into  the 
county  treasury,  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  school  district  in  which  the  offense 
ocTurs. 

Sec.  420.  It  shall  Ix^  the  duty  of  any  school  director  of  the  district  to  inquire  into 
all  cases  of  neglect  of  the  duty'i)res<'riWl  in  this  act,  and  ascertain  from  the  persons 
neglecting,  the  reason,  if  any,  therefor;  and  he  shall  forthwith  proceed  to  Bscare  the 
prosecution  of  any  offense  oci-urring  under  this  act;  and  any  director  neglecting  to 
secure  such  j>rosecution  for  such  offense,  within  ten  days  after  a  written  notice  has 
iK'cn  s<Tve<l  on  him  by  any  taxpayer  in  said  district,  unless  the  person  so  complaineti 
of  shall  l>e  excused  by  the  district  board  of  education  for  the  reasons  hereinbefore 
stated,  shall,  upon  conviction,  l)e  deenuMl  guilt  v  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  fined  in  a 
sum  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars;  and  such  fine,  when  collected, 
shall  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  school  district 
in  which  the  offense  CKtcurn.  All  actions  for  offenses  committed  under  this  act  shali 
Ix;  prosecuted  for  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Skc.  422.  Two  weeks'  attendance,  at  half  time  or  night  school,  shall  be  considered 
within  the  meaning  of  the  article  e(]uivalent  to  an  attendance  of  one  week  at  a  day 
school. 

CiiAiTER  85. — Emplofpnenl  in  mines. 

Section  3185.  *  *  *  No  woman  or  girl  of  any  age,  shall  be  permitted  to  enter 
any  coal  mine  to  work  therein,  nor  any  person  under  the  age  of  16  years,  unless  be 
can  read  and  write. 

ACTS  OF  1891. 

Ctrtnin  rmjUotpnaitu  forhUUlen. 

(l»nK<'  :»9.     Art  appnit-wl  April  13,  1891.) 

Section  1.  It  shall  Ik?  unlawful  for  any  person  having  the  care,  custody  or  con- 
trol of  any  chilfl  under  the  agir  of  fourteen  years,  to  exhibit,  use  or  emn(<>y  as  an 
actor  or  performer  in  any  concert-hall  or  room  where  intoxiiating  nqaora  are 
sold  or  given  away,  or  in  anv  variety  theatn>,  or  for  any  illegal,  obscene,  indecent 
or  iniinoral  pur|>ose,  exhibition  or  practice*  whatsoever,  or  for  or  in  any  bmdness, 
exhibition  or  vcjcation  injurious  to  the  health  or  dangt^rous  to  the  life  or  limb  of 
such  child,  or  cause,  pro4-ure  or  encourage  such  child  to  engage  therein.  Nothing 
in  thin  section  containe<l  shall  apply  to  or  affect  the  employment  or  use  of  any  soch 
child  as  a  singer  or  musician  in  anv  church,  school  or  academy,  or  at  any  respectable 
entertainment,  or  the  teaching  or  (earning  the  science  or  practice  of  music 

Sac.  2.  It  shall  also  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  take,  receive,  hire,  employ, 
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exhibit  or  have  in  cufltody  any  child  under  the  age  and  for  the  purpose  prohibited 
in  the  first  section  of  this  act. 
8bc.  5.  Any  person  who  shall  be  convicted  of  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 

g receding  sections  of  this  act,  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  or 
e  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  both,  in  the  discre- 
tion oi  the  court;  and  upon  conviction  for  a  second  or  any  subnequent  offense,  shall 
be  fined  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not 
exceeding  six  months. 

Age  of  employment  of  telegraph  operators  on  railroad*. 
(Page  280.    Act  approved  April  3,  1891.) 

Section  1.  No  railroad  company  operating  a  line  or  lines  of  railroad  within  this 
State  shall  hire  or  employ  any  person  or  persons  as  telegraph  operators  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  or  transmitting  telegraph  messages  or  train  orders  for  the  move- 
ment of  trains,  unless  said  person  or  persons  are  at  least  eighteen  (18)  years  of  age, 
and  who  have  had  not  less  than  one  year's  exi>erience  as  a  telegraph  operator. 

Sec,  2.  Anv  railroad  company,  its  officers  or  agents,  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  an«i  shall  \ye  fined  not  less  than  one 
hundred  dollars  (flOO)  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000)  for  each  and 
every  offense. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 
Chapter  136. — Emploipnent  during  school  term — Illiterates. 

Sbction  1.  In  districts  of  the  first  and  second  class  in  this  State  ♦  *  *  every 
parent,  guardian  or  other  person  having  charge  of  any  child  between  the  ages  of  8 
and  14  years,  shall  send  such  child  to  a  public,  private  or  parochial  school  for  the 
following  period:  In  each  school  year  beginning  in  September,  not  less  than  20 
weeks,  at  least  10  weeks  of  which,  commencing  within  the  first  four  weeks  of  the 
school  year,  shall  be  consecutive;  Promded,  hou^rer^  That  if  two  reputable  phvsicians 
within  the  district  shall  certify  in  writing  that  the  child's  bodily  or  mental  condi- 
tion does  not  permit  of  its  attendance  at  school,  such  child  shall  be  exempteti  during 
such  period  of  disability  from  the  requirements  of  this  ac*t;  And,  provided ,  further. 
That  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  the  child  is  being 
instructed  at  home  by  a  pennon  qualified,  such  a  child  shall  not  be  required  to  attend 
as  herein  provided.    *    *    * 

Sec.  2.  No  child  under  the  age  of  14  years  shall  be  employed  by  any  person,  per- 
sons, company  or  corporations  during  the  school  term  and  while  the  public  sc^hools 
are  in  session,  unless  the  parent,  guardian  or  person  in  charge  of  such  child  shall  have 
fully  complied  with  section  one  of  this  act.  Kvery  such  employer  shall  require  proof 
of  such  compliance,  and  shall  make  and  keen  a  written  record  of  the  proof  given, 
which  shall  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  truant  officer,  superintendent  of 
schools,  or  any  school  director  of  the  district.  Anv  employer  employing  anv  child 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  3.  All  minors  over  the  age  of  14  years  and  under  the  age  of  16  years  who  can 
not  read  and  write  the  English  language,  shall  attend  school  at  least  one-half  day  of 
each  day,  or  attend  a  public  night  school,  or  take  regular  private  instruction  from 
some  person  qnalifie<l,  m  the  opinion  of  the  <'ounty  superintendent  of  schools,  in 
which  such  district  or  the  greater  portion  of  the  same  lies,  until  such  minor  obtains 
a  certifitate  from  such  superintendent  that  he  or  she  can  Tveud  at  sight  and  write 
legibly,  simple  sentences  in  English.  Every  employer  employing  or  having  in  em- 
ployment any  such  minor  shall  exact  as  a  condition  of  employment  the  school 
attendance  or  instnicticm  required  by  this  He<*tion,  and  shall  on  request  of  the  truant 
fifficer,  furnish  the  evidence  that  such  minor  is  complving  with  the  requirements  of 
this  section.  Every  employer  failing  to  comply  with  the  recniirementsof  this  section 
as  to  anv  minor  emploved  by  him  or  in  his  employ,  shall  be  fine<l  not  less  than 
twenty-five  dollars,  and  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars;  Proiided,  That  any 
employer  with  the  approval  or  consent  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  may 
make  provision  for  the  private  instruction  of  minors  in  his  employ. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 

Chapter  138. — Ifottrs  of  labor — Age  limit. 

Shtion  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  agent,  firm,  company,  copartner- 
ship, or  corporation  to  require  any  child,  either  boy  or  girl,  ol  i&vi.V^\x  ^«w^^  qV  ^sgsk 
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or  leoBf  to  labor  or  work  in  anv  mill,  factory,  manafactaring  establishment,  shop  or 
store,  or  in  or  about  coal  or  otner  mines,  or  any  other  occupation  not  herein  enumer- 
ated which  may  be  deemed  unhealthfnl  or  aangerous,  for  a  greater  number  than 
eight  hours  in  the  twenty-four  hour  day,  except  in  cases  where  life  or  property  is  in 
imminent  danger,  or  in  the  week  before  and  following  Christmas  day:  Prorided, 
That  any  chila  between  the  age  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  coming  within  the 
provisions  of  this  act  may  be  exempted  from  the  provisions  thereof,  if  in  the  opinion 
of  the  judge  of  the  county  court  of  the  county  in  which  said  child  resides  it  would 
be  for  its  l:^t  interests  to  be  so  exempted.  Application  may  be  made  in  writing  to 
any  county  judge  by  anv  such  child,  its  parent  or  guardian,  to  be  grante<i  such 
exemption,  when  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  judge  to  hear  the  same  and  inquire 
particularly  into  the  nature  of  the  employment  sought.  No  fees  shall  be  chai^ged 
or  collected  in  any  such  case. 

Sec.  2.  All  paper  mills,  cotton  mills  and  factories  where  wearing  apparel  for  men 
or  women  is  made,  ore  reduction  mills  or  smelters,  factories,  shops  of  all  kinds  and 
stores  may  be  held  to  be  unhealthful  and  dangerous  occupations  within  the  meaning 
of  this  act  at  the  discretion  of  the  court 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  who  shall  take,  receive,  hire  or  employ  any  child  under  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  in  any  under-ground  works  or  mine,  or  in  any  smelter,  mill  or 
factory,  shall  be  guiltv  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  l)e  fined 
not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  shall  be  impris- 
oned in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  thirty  days,  nor  more  than  three  months. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person,  agent,  finn,  company,  copartnership  or  corporation  which 
shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  shall  require  a  greater  number  of 
hours  of  work  or  labor  than  herein  specified  of  any  child,  either  boy  or  girl,  of  six- 
teen years  of  age  or  less,  in  any  employment  or  ot^cupation  herein  enumerated,  or 
an^  other  which  shall  l)e  deemed  by  the  courts  as  unhealthful,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  of  not  le^s  than  one  hundred 
dollars  ($100),  or  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  ($500),  or  be  imprisone<l  in  the 
county  jail  for  not  le«*s  than  two,  or  more  than  four  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment,  in  the  diwrretion  of  the  court,  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  6.  All  district  attorneys  shall  l)e  require<l  to  make  prosecutions  for  all  violations 
of  this  act,  upon  the  sworn  complaint  ot  any  reputable  citizen  that  this  act  is  being 
violated  by  any  person,  firm,  comi)any,  copartnership  or  corporation. 

OONNEOTIOTJT. 

(JKNEKAL  STATUTES  OF  ltM)2. 

Chaitkr  82. — Crriain  nnjyloyjnnU^  forfntldm. 

Sfxtion  1163.  Every  }H»r«on  who  shall  exhibit,  uws  employ,  apprentice,  give 
away,  let  out,  or  otherwise  dispone  of  any  child  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  in  or 
for  the  vocation,  occupation,  service  or  purpose  of  rojie  or  win?  walking,  dancin?, 
skatinjr,  bit'vcling,  or  pe<ldlin^,  or  as  a  gymnast,  contortionist,  rider,  or  a<'rohat.  in 
any  place  whatever;  or  for  or  in  any  olwene,  inde<*ent,  or  immoral  purpose,  exhibi- 
tion, or  practi<*e,  whatJ»otn'er;  or  for  or  in  any  business,  exhibition,  or  vocation,  inju- 
rious to  the  health,  or  dangerous  to  the  life  or  limb  of  such  child;  or  who  shall  cause*, 
prtKUire,  or  ent*ourage  any  such  child  to  engage  thert»in,  shall  Ihj  fine<l  not  more  than 
two  hun<lre<l  and  fifty  dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  more  than  one  year,  or  Iwth. 
But  nothing  henMn  shall  prevent  the  employment  of  any  su<'h  child  as  a  singiT  or 
musician,  in  any  church  or  school,  or  in  learning  or  teat'hing  the  sc*ien(^  or  pnulit'e 
of  music. 

CnAlTKK  l.'U). — Kmphtjmnit  ilurhuj  ^rhixd  iimr. 

Section  2110.  Every  person  who  nhall  employ  a  child  under  fourteen  years  of  ajje 
during  the  hours  while  the  school  which  such  child  nhoiiid  attend  is  in  session,  and 
ev*Tv  perwm  who  shall  authorize  or  ))ermit  on  jireinises  iin<ier  his  control  any  8u<*h 
child  to  Ix.'  so  em|)loye<l,  nhall  l>e  fine<l  not  more  than  twenty  ilollars  for  every  week 
in  which  such  child  is  so  employtHl. 

Sec.  2120.  Every  parent  or  other  person,  having  c<introl  of  a  child,  who  shall  make 
any  false  statement  concerning  the  age  of  such  child  with  intent  to  detvive  the  town 
clerk  or  registrar  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  of  any  town,  or  the  teacher  of  any 
sirh(M>l,  or  shall  instruct  a  child  to  make  any  such  false  statement,  shall  l)c  fined  not 
more  than  twenty  dollars. 

Sec.  2121.  The  school  visit4)rB  or  the  town  si-hool  committ(*e  in  every  town  Mhall, 
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once  or  more  in  every  year,  examine  into  the  dtoation  of  the  children  employed  in 
all  mannfactaring  establishments,  and  ascertain  whether  all  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  are  duly  obeer\'ed,  and  report  all  violations  thereof  to  the  prosecating 
authority. 

Chapter  132. — EmploymerU  of  iUUgrates, 

Sbction  2147.  No  person  over  fourteen  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  can 
not  read  and  write,  snail  be  employed  in  any  town  where  public  evening  schools  are 
established  unless  he  can  produce  everv  school  month  ot  twenty  davs  a  certificate 
from  the  teacher  of  an  evening  school  showing  that  he  has  attended  such  school 
eighteen  consecutive  evenings  in  the  current  school  month,  and  is  a  regular  attend- 
ant Every  person  who  shall  employ  a  child  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  fifty  dollars,  and  State  board  of  education  shall 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  section  as  provided  in  section  4707. 

Chapter  154. — Employmeni  on  eletxUors. 

Section  2614.  No  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  shall  permit  or  employ  a 
I>erB(m  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  to  have  the  care,  custody,  operation,  or  man- 
agement of  an  elevat<:)r.  Every  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  violating  any 
pro\nsion  of  this  section  shall  foneit  not  more  than  twenty-five  dollars  for  each 
offense. 

Chapter  158. — EmjiHoymeiit  in  barroorru,  etc. 

Section  2682.  No  pcrBon  having  a  license  under  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
employ  any  minor  as  bartender,  porter,  or  in  any  other  capacity,  in  any  saloon 
where  ppirituous  and  intoxicating  liquors  are  kept  for  sale,  and  upon  such  employ- 
ment the  county  commissioners  shall  revoke  the  license  of  such  person.  Every 
person  so  licensed  employing  anv  minor  as  aforesaid  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties 
of  section  2712. 

CiiArTER  273. — Hours  of  lahirr — Age  Umit. 

Section  4691.  No  minor  under  sixteen  years  of  age  ♦  ♦  ♦  shall  l)e  employed 
in  lalx)ring  in  any  nianufairturing,  mechanicuil,  or  mercantile  establishment  more 
than  ten  hours  in  any  day,  except  when  it  is  nece.<«ary  to  make  repairs  to  pre- 
vent the  interruption  of  the  ordinary  running  of  the  machinery,  or  wnere  a  diner- 
ent  aj)|>ortionnient  of  the  hours  of  labor  is  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  a 
phortor  day's  work  for  one  dav  of  the  week.  Every  employer  shall  post  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  t-very  room  where  such  persons  are  employed  a  notice  stating  the 
nuinl)er  of  hours  of  work  required  of  them  on  each  day  of  the  week,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  any  such  i)er8on  for  a  longer  time  in  any  day  than  so  stated  shall  be  a  vio- 
lation of  this  section,  unless  it  appears  that  such  employment  is  U^  make  up  for  time 
lost  on  some  pn^vious  day  of  the  same  week  in  c(mw»quence  of  the  stopping  of 
machinery  upon  which  such  j»ers<m  was  employed  or  dependent  for  employment; 
but  in  no  caj?e  shall  the  hours  of  labor  exceed  sixty  in  a  week.  Every  person  who 
willfully  employs,  or  ha.M  in  his  employment,  or  uinler  his  charge,  any  person  in 
violation  of  this  stnition,  and  every  |)arent  or  guanlian  who  permits  any  such  minor 
to  l)e  so  employecl,  shall  Ikj  fined  not  more  than  twenty  dollars  for  each  offense.  A 
certificate  of  the  age  of  a  minor,  made  as  provided  in  section  4705,  shall  \ye  conclusive 
(•vidence  of  his  age  upon  the  trial  of  any  ]>erson  other  than  the  parent  or  guanlian 
for  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  secticm. 

Skc.  4704.  No  child  under  fourtt^en  years  of  age  shall  lieeinploytnl  in  any  mechan- 
ical, mercantile,  or  manufacturing  eslahlishment. 

Skc.  4705.  Every  person  or  corporation  employing  a  child  under  sixteen  years  of 
ago  in  any  mechanical,  mer(*antile,  or  manufacturing  establishment  shall  obtain  a 
cert i filiate  showing  that  the  child  is  over  fourtt»en  years  of  age.  Such  certificate 
shall  l>e  nignecl  by  the  registrar  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  or  by  the  town  clerk 
of  tlie  town  where  there  is  a  public  rtH*ord  of  the  birth  of  the  child,  or  by  a  teacher 
of  the  school  which  the  child  last  att(»n<led,  or  by  the  jwrson  having  custo<ly  of  the 
registcT  of  said  schcK)l.  If  the  child  was  not  l)om  in  the  United  Statc>8  and  has  not 
attemhHi  sch(K>l  in  this  State,  one  of  the  parents  or  the  guardian  of  the  child  shall 
have  the  date  of  the  birth  of  the  child  reconic»d  by  the  registrar  of  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths,  or  by  the  town  clerk,  where  such  parent  or  guardian  resiaes.  When 
applying  for  a  record  of  the  date  of  birth  the  parent  or  )j:uardian  shall  state  under 
oath* to  said  registrar  or  town  clerk  the  date  and  place  of  birth  of  the  child,  and  Raid 
registrar  or  town  clerk  shall  demand  of  the  parent  or  guardian  any  family  record, 
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passport,  or  other  paper  showing  the  age  of  the  child.  Every  employer  or  other 
person  having  control  of  any  establishment  or  premises  where  children  nnder  gizteen 
years  of  age  are  employed,  who  shall  neglect  to  keep  on  file  the  certificates  described 
m  this  section  or  to  show  the  same,  with  a  list  of  the  names  of  such  children  so 
employed,  to  the  secretary  or  an  agent  of  the  State  board  of  education,  or  to  an  agent 
of  tne  board  of  school  visitors,  town  school  committee,  or  board  of  education,  as  the 
case  may  l>e,  of  the  town  in  which  the  establishment  or  premises  are  located,  when 
demanded  during  the  usual  business  hours,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  fee  for  recording  the  birth  of  a  child  shall  be  fifteen  cents,  to  be 
paid  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child.  For  a  certificate  of  the  record  the  fee 
shall  be  fifteen  cents. 

Sec.  4706.  Every  person  acting  for  himself,  or  as  agent  of  a  mechanical,  mercan- 
tile, or  manufacturing  establishment,  who  shall  employ,  authorize,  or  permit  to  be 
employed  in  such  establishment  any  child,  in  violation  of  any  provision  of  section 
4704  or  4705,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  sixty  dollars,  ana  every  week  of  such 
illegal  employment  shall  be  a  distinct  offense:  Provided,  That  no  person  shall  be 
punii^hed  under  this  section  for  the  employment  of  any  child,  when  at  the  time  of 
such  employment  the  employer  shall  obtain,  and  thereafter  during  such  employ- 
ment keep  on  file,  the  certificate  provide<l  for  in  section  4705. 

Sec.  4707.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  board  of  education,  and  the  school 
visitors,  boards  of  education,  and  town  school  committees  to  enforce  sections  4704, 
4705,  and  4706;  and  for  that  purpose  the  State  board  of  education  may  appoint 
agents,  under  its  supervision  and  control,  for  tenns  of  not  more  than  one  year,  who 
shall  he  \md  not  to  exceed  five  dollars  a  day  for  time  actually  employed  and  neces- 
sary expenses,  and  whose  accounts  shall  be  approved  by  said  board  and  audited  by 
the  comptroller.  The  agents  so  appointed  may  be  directed  by  said  board  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  law  requiring  the  attendance  of  children  at  school  and  to  per- 
form any  duties  necessary  or  proper  for  the  due  execution  of  the  duties  and  powers 
of  the  board. 

DELAWARE. 

REVISED  CODE  OF  1852,  EDITION  OF  1893. 

Chapter  131. — Certain  emjAoymeiU^  forbidden. 

[Page  OM,  chapter  I'lO.  vol.  16,  Lawn  of  Delaware.] 

Section  2.  Any  person  having  the  care,  custody,  or  control  of  any  minor  child 
under  the  age  of  fifteen  years  who  shall  in  any  manner  sell,  apprentice,  give  away, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  minor,  or  any  person  who  shall  take,  receive,  or  employ 
such  child  for  the  vocation  or  occupation  of  rope  or  wire  walking  or  danciiig,  or  as 
an  acrobat  or  gymnast,  or  any  person  who,  having  the  care,  custody,  or  control  of 
any  minor  child  whatsoever,  and  shall  sell,  apprentice,  give  away,  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  such  minor,  or  who  shall  take,  receive,  or  employ,  such  minor  for  begging 
or  any  obscure  [sic],  indecent,  or  illegal  exhibition  or  vocation,  or  any  vocation 
injurious  to  the  health  or  dan^rous  to  the  life  or  limb  of  such  child  engaged  therein, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  or  any  person  who  shall  retain,  harm>r,  or  employ 
anv  minor  child  in  or  al>out  any  assignation  house  or  brothel,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  before  any  justice  of  the  peace 
or  court  of  record  shall  ho  fine<i  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  offense. 

DISTBICT  OF  ALASKA. 

ACTS  OF  U.  S.  CONGRESS,  1898^99. 

Chapter  429. — Tftle  2. — Employment  in  barrooms. 

Section  478.  No  licensee  under  a  barroom  license  shall  employ,  or  permit  to  be 
employed,  or  allow  any  ♦  •  ♦  minor  ♦  ♦  ♦  to  sell,  give,  furnish,  or  die- 
tribute  any  intoxicating  drinks  or  any  admixture  thereof,  ale,  wine,  or  beer  to  anj 
person  or  persons. 
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DISTBICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

CODE. 

[Approved  March  3, 1901:  amended  January  31  and  June  SO,  1902.] 

Certain  employments  forbidden. 

Section  814.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Any  person,  having  in  his  custody  or  control  a  child  under 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  who  shall  in  any  way  dispose  of  it  with  a  view  to  its  being 
employeil  as  an  acrobat,  or  a  gymnast,  or  a  contortionist,  or  a  circus  rider,  or  a  rope- 
waiker,  or  in  any  exhibition  ot  like  dangerous  character,  or  as  a  b^sar,  or  mendicant, 
or  pauper,  or  street  singer,  or  street  musician;  or  any  person  who  shall  take,  receive, 
hire,  employ,  use,  exhioit,  or  have  in  custody  any  child  of  the  a^  last  named  for 
any  of  the  purposes  last  enumerated,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and, 
when  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  subject  to  punishment  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two 
years,  or  both. 

FLORIDA. 

REVISED  STATUTES  OF  1892. 

Part  5. — Title  2. — Consent  of  parent  when  employed. 

Section  2733.  Whoever  hires  or  employs  or  causes  to  be  hired  or  employed  any 
minor,  knowing  such  minor  to  be  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years  and  under  the  leg^ 
control  of  another,  without  the  consent  of  those  having  such  1^1  control,  for  more 
than  sixty  days,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  sixty  days  or  by 
fine  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars. 

QEOBGIA. 

CODE  OF  1895. 

Vol.  11. — Civil  Code. 

Title  2. — Age  of  employment  of  telegraph  operators  on  railroads. 

Section  2237.  No  railroad  company  shall  employ  in  this  State  any  telegraph 
operator  to  receive  and  transmit  dinpatches  governing  the  movements  of  trains,  wno 
is  leas  than  eighteen  years  of  age    *    *    *    . 

Sec.  2238.  Any  railroad  company  violating  the  requirements  of  the  preceding  sec- 
tion shall  forfeit  for  each  offense  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  and  not  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars. 

Title  3. — Hours  of  labor — Corporal  punishment. 

Section  2619.  The  hours  of  labor  by  all  persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  in 
all  [cotton,  woolen,  or]  other  manufacturing  establishments,  or  machine  shops  in 
this  State,  shall  Im  from  sunrise  until  sunset,  the  usual  and  customary  times  for  meals 
being  allowed  from  the  same;  and  any  contract  made  with  such  persons  or  their 
parents,  guardians,  or  others,  whereby  a  longer  time  for  labor  is  agreed  upon  or  pro- 
vided for,  shall  be  null  aii<i  void,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  enforcement  of  said  contracts 
against  such  laborers. 

Sbc.  2620.  No  Ik)88  or  other  superior  in  any  manufacturing  establishments  shall 
inflict  corporeal  [corporal!  punishment  upon  minor  laborers;  and  the  owners  of  such 
factory  or  machine  shop  shall  bo  directly  liable  for  all  such  conduct  on  the  part  of 
their  employees;  and  such  minor  may  sue  in  his  own  name  for  damages  for  such 
conduct,  and  the  recovery  shall  be  his  own  proi>erty,  and  not  belong  to  his  parents. 

Vol.  III. — Penal  Code. 

Division  10. — Employment  in  barnwms. 

Section  445.  If  any  person  keeping  or  carrying  on,  either  by  himHelf  or  by  another, 
a  barroom,  or  other  plai'e  where  spirituous  liquors  are  sold  by  retail  to  be  drunk  on 
the  spot,  shall  employ  a  minor  in  such  barroom  or  other  pla^,  he  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor. 

8674— No.  52—04 7 
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Division  10. — Employment,  while  parents  live  in  idlene$8. 

SEcnoy  453  (as  amended  by  act  No.  394,  page  46,  acts  of  1903) . 

«*««««  ft 

7.  All  persons  who  are  able  to  work  and  who  do  not  work,  but  hire  out  their  minor 
children  and  live  upon  their  wages,  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  vagrants; 

Di VISION  12. — Certain  emphtfments  forbidden. 

Section  706.  Any  person  who  shall  sell,  apprentice,  jfive  away,  let  out,  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  any  child  under  twelve  ^ears,  to  any  person,  for  the  vocation,  occu- 
pation, or  service  of  rope  or  wire  walking,  begging,  or  as  a  gymnast,  contortionist, 
circus-rider,  acrobat  or  clown,  or  for  any  indecent,  obscene  or  immoral  exhibition, 
practice  or  purpose,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  707.  Wheneverachildshallbedisposedof  in  violation  of  the  preceding  section, 
the  person  who,  under  such  selling,  apprenticing  or  letting  out,  shall  receive  and  use 
such  child  for  any  of  the  purposes  condemned  in  said  section,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor. 

IDAHO. 

CJONSTITUTION. 

Article  13. — Employment  in  mines. 

Section  4.  The  emplojmient  of  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  (14)  years  in 
underground  mines  is  prohibited. 

CJODES— 1901. 

Part  II. — Civil  Code. 

Chapter  79. — Earnings  of  minors. 

Section  2073.  The  wages  of  a  minor  employed  in  8er\'ice  may  be  paid  to  him,  unless 
within  thirty  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  service,  the  parent  or  guardian 
entitled  thert^to  jjivi***  the  employer  notice  that  he  claims  such  wag[e]B. 

ILLINOIS. 

STARR  &  CURTIS'S  ANNOTATED  STATUTES  OF  1896. 

Chapter  38. — Certain  employments  forbidden. 

Section  131.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  having  the  care,  custody  or  control 
of  any  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  to  exhibit,  use  or  employ,  or  in  any 
manner,  or  under  any  i)reten8e,  sell,  apprentice,  give  away,  let  out  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  any  such  child  to  any  iH»r8r)n  in  or  for  the  vocation  or  occupation,  Ber\'ice 
or  purpose  of  singing,  playing  on  musical  instruments,  rope  or  wire  walking,  dani** 
ing,  l)egging  or  peddling,  or  as  a  gymnast,  contortionist,  rider  or  acrolMt  in  any  place 
whatsoever,  or  for  any  obscene,  indecent  or  immoral  purpose,  exhibition  or  practice 
whatwK'ver,  or  for,  or  in  any  business,  exhibition  or  vo<"ation  injurious  to  the  health, 
or  dangerous  to  the  life  or  limb  of  such  child,  or  cause,  procure  or  encourage  any 
such  <'hil<l  to  engajro  therein.  Nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  apply  to,  or 
effect  [affect]  the  employment  or  use  of  any  such  child  as  a  singer  or  musician  in 
any  church,  school  or  academy,  or  in  the  teaching  or  learning  the  science  or  practice 
of  music. 

ACTS  OF  imi 

Emphiyment  in  mines, 
(PhrcIOO.) 

Sbttion  22.  No  boy  under  the  age  of  14  years,  an<l  no  woman  or  pirl  of  any  age 
shall  l>e  permitte<l  to  do  any  manual  lalx)r  in  or  ai>out  any  mine,  an<i  before  any  boy 
can  lie  i)ermitte<i  to  work  in  any  mine  he  must  pnxluix*  to  the  mine  manager  or  opem- 
tor  thereof  an  affidavit  from  his  parent  or  guanlian  or  next  of  kin,  sworn  and  flob- 
MTJbed  to  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  notary  public,  that  he,  the  said  boy,  is  14 
yfmrti  ofMge, 
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ACTS  OF  1903. 

Age  limit — Night  unyrk — Ulilerates — Certain  occrtpatiotts  forbidden. 

(Page  187.) 

Section  1.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed,  i)ermitted 
or  suffered  to  work  at  any  ^inful  occupation  in  any  theatre,  concert  hall  or  place  of 
amusement  where  intoxicatins  liquors  are  sold,  or  in  any  mercantile  institution,  store, 
o£Bce,  hotel,  laundry,  manufacturing  establishment,  bowling  alley,  passenger  or 
freight  elevator,  factory  or  workshop,  or  as  a  messenger  or  driver  therefor,  within 
this  State.  No  child  imder  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  oe  employetl  at  any  work  per- 
formed for  wages  or  other  compensation,  to  whomsoever  payable,  during  any  portion 
of  any  month  when  the  public  schools  of  the  town,  townsnip,  village  or  city  in  which 
he  or  she  resides  are  in  session,  nor  be  employwi  at  any  work  rfefore  the  hour  of 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  the  hour  of  six  o'clock  in  the  evening:  Pro- 
videdy  That  no  child  shall  be  allowed  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person,  firm  or  corporation,  agent  or  manager 
of  any  firm  or  corporation  employing  minors  over  fourteen  years  and  under  sixteen 
years  of  a^e  in  any  mercantile  institution,  stor^,  office,  hotel,  laundry,  manufactur- 
ing establishment,  bowling  alley,  theatre,  concert  hall  or  place  of  amusement,  pas- 
senger or  freight  elevator,  factory  or  workshop,  or  as  messen^r  or  driver  therefor, 
within  this  State,  to  keep  a  register  in  said  mercantile  institution,  store,  office,  hotel, 
laundry,  manufacturing  establishment,  bowling  alley,  theatre,  concert  hall  or  place 
of  amusement,  factory  or  workshop  in  which  said  minors  shall  be  employed  or  per- 
mitted or  suffered  to  work,  in  which  register  shall  be  recorded  the  name,  age  and 
plai^  of  residence  of  every  child  employed  or  suffered  or  permitted  to  work  therein, 
or  as  messenger  or  driver  therefor,  over  the  age  of  fourteen  and  under  the  age  of  six- 
teen years;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  agent  or 
manager,  of  any  firm  or  corporation  to  hire  or  employ,  or  to  permit  or  suffer  to  work 
in  any  mercantile  institution,  store,  office,  hotel,  laundry,  manufacturing  establish- 
ment, bowling  alley,  theatre,  concert  hall  or  place  of  amusement,  passenger  or  freight 
elevator,  factory  or  workshop,  or  as  messenger  or  driver  therefor,  any  child  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  unless  there  is  first  produced 
and  placed  on  file  in  such  mercantile  institution,  store,  office,  hotel,  laundry,  manu- 
facturing establishment,  bowling  alley,  factory  or  workshop,  theatre,  concert  hall  or 
place  of  amusement,  an  age  and  school  certificate  approvea  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  3.  Every  person,  firm  or  corporation,  agent  or  manager  of  a  corporation 
employing  or  permitting  or  suffering  to  work  five  or  more  children  un<ier  the  age  of 
sixtei'n  years  and  over  the  age  of  fourteen  in  any  mercantile  institution,  store,  office, 
laundry,  hotel,  manufacturing  establishment,  factory  or  workshop,  shall  poet  ana 
ke(»p  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  every  room  in  which  such  help  is  employed,  or 
permitted  or  suffered  to  work,  a  list  containing  the  name,  age  and  place  of  residence 
of  every  pt.^rs<:)n  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  employed,  p>ermitted  or  suffered  to 
work  in  such  room. 

Sec.  4.  No  child  under  sixteen  years  of  aare  and  over  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be 
employed  in  any  mercantile  institution,  store,  office,  hotel,  laundry,  manufacturing 
establishment,  bowling  alley,  theatre,  concert  hall,  or  plac^  of  amusement,  passen- 
ger or  freight  elevator,  factory  or  workshop,  or  as  messenger  or  driver  therefor, 
unless  there  is  first  produced  an<l  placed  on  hie  in  such  mercantile  institution,  store, 
office,  hotel,  laundry,  manufacturing  establishment,  bowling  alley,  theater,  concert 
hall  or  place  of  amusement,  factory  or  workshop,  and  accessible  to  the  State  factory 
inspe<*tor,  assistant  factory  insjH'ctor  or  deputy  factory  inspector,  an  age  and  school 
certificates  as  hereinaft«T  prescril)e<i;  and  unless  then*  is  kept  on  file  and  produced  on 
demand  of  said  insj)ectors  of  factories  a  complete  and  (»orrect  list  of  all  the  minors 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  so  eniploye<l  who  can  not  read  at  sight  and  write  legi- 
bly simple  sentences,  unless  such  child  is  attending  night  school  as  hereinafter 
I)rovideci. 

Sec.  5.  An  age  and  school  certificate  shall  l>e  approveti  onlvby  the  superintendent 
of  schools  or  by  a  jK^rson  authoriztni  by  him  in  writing;  or  where  there  is  no  superin- 
tendent of  schools  by  a  ]H'rson  authorize<l  by  the  school  lx)ard:  Prorided^  That  the 
su|>erintendent  or  ))rincipal  of  a  parochial  s<'hool  shall  have  the  right  to  approve  an 
age  and  school  certificate,  and  shall  have  the  same  rights  and  powers  as  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  sch(X)ls  to  a<lminister  the  oaths  heriMii  provided  for  children  attend- 
ing parochial  schools:  J*rovidnl,  further.  That  no  meml^er  of  a  school  iKxani  or  other 
perecm  authorized  as  aforesaid  sliall  have  authority  to  approve  such  certificates  for  any 
child  then  in  or  about  to  enter  his  own  establishment^  or  the  employment  of  a  finn 
or  corporation  of  which  he  is  a  member,  officer  or  employee.  The  person  approving; 
these  oertificatee  shall  have  authority  to  administer  Uie  oaWv  v^oN\<&^\v^T^vcw^^>QX'»Rk 
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fee  shall  be  charged  therefor.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school  board  or  local  school 
authorities  to  designate  a  place  (connected  with  their  oflSce,  when  practicable)  where 
certificates  shall  be  issued  and  recorded,  and  to  establish  and  maintain  the  necessary 
records  and  clerical  service  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  An  age  and  school  certificate  shall  not  be  approved  unless  satisfactory  evi- 
dence is  furnished  by  the  last  school  census,  the  certificate  of  birth  or  baptism  of  such 
child,  the  register  of  birth  of  such  child  with  a  town  or  city  clerk,  or  by  the  records 
of  the  public  or  parochial  schools,  that  such  child  is  of  the  age  stated  in  the  certifi- 
cate: Provided,  That  in  cases  arising  wherein  the  above  proof  is  not  obtainable,  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  the  child  shall  make  oath  before  the  iuvenile  or  county  court 
as  to  the  age  of  such  child,  and  the  court  may  issue  to  said  child  an  age  certificate  as 
sworn  to. 

Sec.  7.  The  age  and  school  certificate  of  a  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall 
not  be  approved  and  signed  until  he  presents  to  the  jHjrson  authorized  to  approve 
and  sign  the  same,  a  scnool  attendance  certificate,  as  hereinafter  prescribea,  duly 
filled  out  and  signed.  A  duplicate  of  such  age  and  school  certificate  shall  be  fillea 
out  and  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  State  factory  inspector's  office.  Any  explanatory 
matter  may  be  printed  with  such  certificate  in  the  discretion  of  the  school  board  or 
superintendent  of  schools.  The  employment  and  the  age  and  school  certificates  shall 
be  separately  printed  and  shall  be  filled  out,  signed,  and  held  or  surrendered  as 
indicated  in  the  following  forms: 

SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE. 

(Name  of  school).  (City  or  town  and  date). 

This  certifies  (name  of  minor)  of  the  — th  grade,  can  read  and  write  le^bly  simple 
sentences.  This  also  certifies  that  acconling  to  the  records  of  this  school,  and  in  my 
l)elief,  the  said  (name  of  minor)  was  bom  at  (name  of  city  or  town)  in  (name  of 
county)  on  the  (date)  and  is  now  (number  of  years  and  months)  old. 

(Name  of  parent  or  guardian), 

(Residence). 

^Signature  of  teacher)  grade. 

(Name  of  principaU. 
Correct.  (Name  of  school ) . 

EVENIN(i   SCHOOL   ATTENDANCE  CERTIFICATE. 

(Date). 

This  certifies  that  (name  of  minor)  is  registered  in  and  regularly  attends  the 

evening  school.     This  also  certifies  that  according  to  the  records  of  my  school  and 

in  my  belief  the  said  (name  of  minor)  wa.s  Iwni  at  (name  of  city  or  town)  on  the 

day  of  (year),  and  is  now  (number  of  years  and  months^  old. 

(Name  of  parent  or  guardian), 

(Residence). 
(Signature  of  teacher). 
(Signature  of  principal). 

AOK    AND   SCHOOL   CERTIFICATE. 

This  certifies  that  I  am  (father,  mother,  guardian  or  custodian)  of  (name  of  minor), 
and  that  (he  or  she)  was  l)orn  at  (name  of  town  or  city)  in  the  (name  of  county,  if 

known)  and  State  or  county  of ,  on  the  (day  of  birth  and  year  of  birth)  and 

is  now  (number  of  years  and  months)  old. 

(Signature  of  iMin.>nt,  guardian  or  custodian), 

(City  or  town  an<i  aate). 

There  personally  appeare<i  before  me  the  al)ove  named  (name  of  person  signing) 
and  made  oath  that  the  foregoing  ct^rtificate  by  ( him  or  her)  signed  is  true  to  the  beet 
of  (his  or  her)  knowledge.     I  hereby  approve  the  fon^going  certiticrateof  (name  of 

child),  height  (feet and  inches),  weight ,  complexion  (fair  or  dark),  hair,  (color) 

having  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  that  (he  or  she)  is  of  the  age  therein  certified. 

OWNER  OF  CERTIFICATE. 

This  certificate  Mongs  to  (name  of  child  in  whose  l)ehalf  it  is  drawn)  and  is  to 

e  surrende"'  "  *-'  '*"' ' — '  "^ '^      ~    '    '  * 

t^ration  or 

thirty  days — „. —  .^  .^ .,. ,  ^...^..„»^,..,.,„v,,*  o«^.^m^  ^ 

where  there  is  no  superintendent  of  schools,  to  the  scnool  board.     (Signalnre  dL 
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person  aathorized  to  approve  and  gign,  with  official  charac'ter  authority)  (town,  or 
city  and  date. ) 

In  the  case  of  a  child  who  can  not  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences, 
the  certificate  shall  continue  as  follows,  after  the  word  sentences:  **  1  hereby  certify 
that  (he  or  nhe)  is  regularly  attending  the  ^name  of  public  or  parochial  evening 
school).*'  This  cortincate  shall  continue  in  force  just  as  long  as  tne  regular  attencf 
ance  oi  said  child  at  said  evening  school  is  certified  weekly  by  the  teac^her  and  principal 
of  said  si'hool. 

In  any  city  or  town  in  which  there  is  no  public  or  parochial  evening  school,  an  age 
and  HchfM)!  certificate  shall  not  be  approved  for  a  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
who  (^n  not  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences.  When  the  public  or 
parochial  evening  schools  an^  not  in  session,  an  SLge  and  school  certfficate  shall  not  be 
approved  for  any  chil<l  who  can  not  read  at  sight  and  write  legiblv  simple  sentences. 
Tne  certificate  of  the  principal  of  a  public  or  parochial  school  snail  be  ]>rima  fade 
evidence  aa  to  the  lit«»racy  of  the  child. 

Sbc.  8.  No  ])orson  shall  employ  any  minor  over  fourteen  years  of  age  and  under 
sixt(H.*n  years,  and  no  ])arent,  guardian  or  custodian  shall  permit  to  be  employed  any 
such  minor  under  his  control,  who  can  not  read  at  si^ht  and  write  \ephly  simple 
sentences,  while  a  public  evening  school  is  maintained  m  the  town  or  city  m  which 
such  minor  resides,  unless  such  minor  is  a  re^lar  attendant  at  such  evening  school. 

Sbc.  9.  The  State  inspei'tor  of  factories,  his  assistants  or  deputies,  shall  visit  all 
mercantile  institutions,  stores,  offices,  laundries,  manufacturing  establishments, 
bowling  allevs,  theatres,  concert  halls  or  places  of  amusement,  fa(*tories  or  work- 
shoi)s,  and  all  other  ])laces  where  minors  are  or  may  l>e  employed  in  this  State,  and 
ascertain  whether  any  minors  are  employed  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
Inspectors  of  factories  mav  require  that  age  and  school  certificates,  and  all  lists  of 
minors  employe<l  in  such  factories,  workshops,  mercantile  institutions  and  all  other 
plact^s  where  minors  are  employed  as  provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  be  product  for 
their  inspection  on  demand:  And,  provided  further y  That  upon  written  complaint  to 
the  strhool  lH)anl  or  loc^l  school  authorities  of  any  city,  town,  district  or  munici- 
jmlity,  that  any  minor  (whose  name  shall  ho  given  in  such  complaint)  is  employed 
m  any  mercantile  institution,  store,  ofiice,  laundrj',  manufacturing  establishment, 
l)()wlihg  alley,  theatre,  concert  hall  or  place  of  amusement,  passenger  or  freight 
elevator,  fat^tory  or  workshop,  or  as  messenger  or  driver  therefor,  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  at^t,  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  such  sirhool  board  or  local  school  author- 
ity to  n»port  the  same  to  the  State  inspector  of  factories. 

Sec.  10.  No  iH>rson  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed  or  suffered 
or  permitted  to  work  at  any  gainful  occupation  more  than  forty-eight  hours  in  any 
one  week,  nor  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day;  or  before  the  hours  of  seven 
o'cl(K»k  in  the  morning  or  after  the  hour  of  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Every  employer 
shall  i>ost  in  a  conspicuous  i)lace  in  every  room  where  such  minors  are  employed,  a 
printed  notict*  stating  the  hours  rtHiuireclof  them  each  day  of  the  week,  the  hours  of 
commencing  an<l  stopping  work,  an<l  the  hours  when  the  time  or  times  allowed  for 
<iinner  or  for  other  meals  l)egins  and  ends.  The  printed  form  of  such  notice  shall 
l)e  furnishtMl  by  the  State  inspector  of  fairtories,  and  the  employment  of  any  such 
minor  for  longer  time  in  any  day  so  8tate<l  shall  be  deemed  a  violation  of  this 
RH'tion. 

Sec.  11.  No  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed  at  sewing  l)elt8, 
or  to  assist  in  si'wing  1k»1u»,  in  any  cajKieitv  whatever;  nor  shall  any  child  adjust 
any  l)elt  to  uny  maehinery;  they  shall  not  oil  or  assist  in  oiling,  wiping  or  cleaning 
machinery;  they  shall  not  o]H»rate  or  assist  in  oix^rating circular  or  band  saws,  wood- 
shaj»ers,  w<M)l-jointers  [woo< I- jointers],  planers,  sandpa{)er  or  wood-polishing  machin- 
ery^ emery  or  polishing  wheels  uscmI  for  polishing  metal,  wooil-tuniing  or  boring 
mai'hinery,  stamping  machines  in  shei't  metal  and  tinware  manufa(*turing,  stamping 
inachines  in  waslier  and  nut  fa<tnries,  opt»rating  corrugating  rolls,  such  as  are  used 
in  rcM>fing  factories,  nor  shall  they  1h»  employed  in  oi)erating  any  |)assengi'r  or  freight 
elevators,  st4'ani  Iwiiler,  steam  inachinerv,  or  other  sti^m  generating  app:iratus,  or  as 
i»in  lK»ys  in  any  l)owling  alleys;  they  shall  not  operate  or  assist  in  (»|K^rating  dough 
i)rakes,  or  cnieker  n)aehinerv  of  any  description;  wire  or  inm  straightening  machin- 
ery; [n]or  shall  the  [they]  oiK»nite  or  assist  in  operating  rolling-mill  machinc^ry 
punches  or  shears,  washing,  grinding  or  mixing  mill  or  calender  n)lls  in  nibl)er 
manufacturing,  nor  shall  they  o|H'rate  or  assist  in  operating  laundry  machinery;  nor 
shall  children  W.  empl<»yt><l  in  any  <'ai)acity  in  preparing  any  coini>osition  in  which 
<langen)us  or  i)oisonous  ai'ids  art*  u.>^m1,  and  ttiey  shall  not  l»e  emi>]oyed  in  any 
(ra[)a(*ity  in  the  manufacture*  of  ]>aints,  i*c>lors  or  white  lead;  nor  shall  they  l)e 
employee!  in  any  capacity  whatever  in  <»]H>rating  or  assisting  to  oiM*rate  any  {lassen- 
gi»r  or  freight  elevator;  nor  shall  they  Ik*  employed  in  any  ca^iacity  what(»vis.r  vwIVnr. 
manufacture  of  goods  for  immoral  pur|)oses,  or  any  o\\\et  ^viiv^'^'b*^^'^^^^  >\\aX\sA:^\>^ 
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considered  dangerous  to  their  lives  or  limbs,  or  where  their  health  may  be  injured 
or  morals  depraved;  nor  in  any  theatre,  concert  hall,  or  place  of  amusement  wherein 
intoxicating  liquors  are  sold;  nor  shall  females  under  sixteen  years  of  age  be 
employed  in  any  capacity  where  such  employment  compels  them  to  remain  standing 
constantly. 

Sec.  12.  The  presence  of  any  person  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  in  any  manu- 
facturing establishment,  factory  or  workshop,  shall  constitute  prima  fade  evidence  of 
his  or  her  employment  therein. 

Sec.  13.  It  shall  be  the  special  duty  of  the  State  factory  inspector  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  prosecute  all  violations  of  the  same  before  any  magis- 
trate or  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  this  State.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
State  factory  insi>ector,  assistant  State  factory  inspector  and  deputy  State  factory 
inspectors  under  the  sui)ervision  and  direction  of^  the  State  factory  inspec^tor,  and 
they  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  visit  and  inspect,  at  all  reasonable 
times,  and  as  often  as  possible,  all  places  covered  by  this  act. 

Sec.  14.  Whoever,  having  under  his  control  a  child  under  the  a^  of  16  years, 
I>ermitB  such  child  to  be  employed  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  for 
each  ofifense  be  fined  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $25,  and  shall  stand  committed 
until  such  fine  and  costs  are  paid.  A  failure  to  produce  to  the  inspector  of  factories, 
his  assistants  or  deputies,  any  age  and  school  certificates,  or  lists  required  by  this  act, 
shall  constitute  a  violation  of  this  act,  and  the  X)er8on  so  failing  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion, be  fined  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $50  for  each  ofiense.  Every  person 
authorized  to  sign  the  certificate  prescribed  bv  section  7  of  this  act,  who  certifies  to 
any  materially  uilse  statement  therein  shall  be  guilty  of  a  violation  of  this  act,  and 
upon  conviction,  be  fine<l  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $100  for  each  offense,  and 
shall  stand  committed  until  such  fine  and  costs  are  paid.  Any  nerson,  firm  or  cor- 
poration, agent  or  manager,  superintendent  or  foreman  of  any  firm  or  corporation, 
whether  for  himself  or  for  such  firm  or  corporation,  or  by  himself  or  through  sub- 
a^nts  or  foreman,  superintendent  or  manager,  who  shall  violate  or  fail  to  comply 
with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  shall  refuse  admittance  to  premises,  or 
otherwise  obstruct  the  factory  inspector,  assistant  factory  inspector  or  deputy  factor}' 
inspector  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  as  prescribed  by  this  act,  shall  he 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  lefw 
than  $5  nor  more  tlian  $100  for  each  ofiense,  and  shall  stand  committed  until  such 
fine  and  costs  are  paid. 

INDIANA. 

ANNOTATED  STATUTES  OF  1894— REVISION  OF  1901. 

Chaptek  5. — Hours  of  laftor — Age  limit — Certain  <pccii potions  forbidden — Employment  in 

mines. 

Section  221%.  Whoever,  being  the  owner,  agent*,  overseer,  or  foreman  of  any  cotton 
or  woolen  factory  in  this  State,  employs  or  piTiuits  to  be  employeii,  in  any  cotton 
or  woolen  factory  of  which  he  is  the  owner,  agent,  overseer,  or  foreman,  any  person, 
male  or  female,  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  for  a  longer  i)eriod  than  ten  hours 
in  any  day,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  less  than  fifty 
dollars. 

Sec.  2237.  It  sliall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  corporation,  company  or  asso- 
ciation engaged  in  manufatrturing  iron,  steel,  nailn,  metals,  machinery  or  tobacco  to 
employ  or  keep  at  work  any  child  undiT  fourteen  yean*  of  age. 

Sec.  2238.  It  nhall  be  unlawful  for  any  i)er8on,  firm,  coini>any,  corporation  oraaso- 
ciation  engaged  in  manufacturing  in  this  State  and  |>ermitted  l>y  law  to  employ  child 
labor  or  [omit  **or"]  to  employ  or  keej)  at  work  any  child  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  more  than  eight  hours  per  day. 

Sei'.  2239.  Any  foreman,  clerk,  officer,  agent  or  other  person  who  shall  \iolato 
either  (»f  the  [irovinions  of  this  act,  shall  l>e  guilt v  (»f  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
viction thenM>f  shall  lie  fined  not  less  than  teii  dollars  and  not  more  than  one  hundred 
d(»l]ars. 

Sec.  2241.  Anv  person  having  the  care,  cusUxiy  or  control  of  any  minor  child 
under  the  agi^  oi  fifteen  years,  who  shall  in  any  manner  sell,  apprentice,  give  away 
or  otherwiMi  dispo»4e  of  such  chiM,  and  any  person  who  shall  take,  receive  or  employ 
such  child  f(»r  the  vocation  or  o«*cupation  of  rope  or  wire  walking,  or  as  an  acrobat, 
gymnast,  contortionist,  or  rider,  and  any  person  who,  having  the  care,  cnrtody  or 
ccmtrol  <»f  any  minor  child  shall  sell,  apprentice,  give  awav  or  otherwise  dispoee  of 
micli  child,  or  who  Dhall  take,  receive  or  employ  such  child  for  any  obaoene^  indeeent 
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or  illegal  exhibition  or  vocation,  or  any  vocation  injurious  to  the  health  or  dan^^er- 
ous  to  the  life  or  limb  of  such  child  engaged  therein,  or  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution, 
and  any  person  who  shall  retain,  liarbor  or  employ  any  minor  child  in  or  about  any 
assi^ation  house  or  brothel,  or  in  any  place  where  any  obscene,  indecent  or  illegal 
exhibition  takes  place,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  mayor,  police  judge  or  criminal  court  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  ten  dollars,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  to  which  may  be  added 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty  days. 

Se(\  2242.  Any  person  having  tne  care,  custody  or  control,  lawful  or  unlawful,  of 
any  minor  child  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  who  shall  apprentice,  give  away, 
let  out,  hire,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  minor  to  any  person  for  the  purpose  of 
singing,  playing  on  musical  instruments,  begging,  or  for  any  mendicant  business 
wliatever,  in  the  streets,  roads  or  other  highways  of  the  State,  and  whosoever  shall 
take,  nxreive,  hire,  employ,  use  or  have  in  custoay  any  such  [minor]  for  the  vocation, 
occui)ation,  callinc:,  service  or  purpose  of  sinking,  playing  upon  musical  instruments 
or  l>^ging  upon  the  streets,  roads  or  other  highways  of  the  State,  or  for  any  mendi- 
cant business  whatever,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mi^emeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
in  the  manner  provided  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  to  which  may  be  added  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  thirty  days. 

Sbc.  2244.  Any  person  who  shall  take,  receive,  hire  or  employ  any  child  under 
twelve  years  of  age  in  any  underground  works,  or  mines,  or  like  place  whatsoever, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor 
more  than  fifty  dollars. 

Chapter  81. — Hours  of  labor — Age  limit — TUiterale» — Employment  on  elevators. 

Section  7087a.  No  person  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  no  female  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  emp}oye<l  in  any  manufacturing  or  mercantile  establishment,  laundry, 
renovating  works,  bakery  or  printing  office,  shall  be  required,  permitted  or  suffered 
to  work  therein  more  than  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week,  nor  more  than  ten  hours  in 
any  one  day,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  shorter  day  on  the  last  day  of  the 
week;  nor  mure  hours  in  any  one  week  than  will  make  an  average  of  ten  hours  per 
day  for  the  whole  numl)er  of  days  which  such  person  or  such  female  shall  so  work 
during  such  week;  and  every  person,  firm,  corporation  or  company  employing  any 
person  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  or  any  female  under  eighteen  years  of  age  in  any 
establishment  as  aforesaid,  shall  |X)et  and  keep  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  every 
room  where  such  help  is  employed  a  printed  notice  stating  the  number  of  hours  of 
lalx)r  per  day  required  of  such  person  for  each  day  of  the  wt»ek,  and  the  number  of 
hours  of  labor  exacted  or  iMjnnitteil  to  be  performed  by  such  persons  shall  not  exceed 
the  number  of  hours  of  lal)or  so  jwsted  as  being  recjuired.  The  time  of  beginning  and 
ending  the  day's  lalx)r  shall  Ix?  the  time  stated  in  such  notice:  Provided^  That  such 
female  under  eighteen  and  i)erson8  under  sixteen  years  of  age  may  begin  after  the 
time  set  for  lx*ginning  and  stop  before  the  time  set  in  such  notice  for  the  stoppmg  of 
the  day's  lalK)r,  but  they  shall  not  be  ptTmitted  or  required  to  perform  any  labor 
before  the  time  stated  on  the  notices  as  the  time  for  be^nning  the  day's  lal>or,  nor 
after  the  time  state<l  upon  the  notices  as  the  hour  of  ending  the  day's  labor. 

Stx\  7087b.  No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  iS  employed  in  any  man- 
ufacturing or  mercantile  establishment,  mine,  quarry,  laundry,  renovating  works, 
bakery  or  printing  office  within  this  State.  It  shall  be  the  anty  of  ever^  i)erson 
employing  young  persons  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  to  keep  a  register,  in  which 
shall  \>v  recor(le<l  the  name,  birthplace,  age  and  place  of  residence  of  every  person 
emi>loyed  by  him  under  the  age  or  sixteen  years;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
pn)prietor,  agent,  foreman  or  other  i>er«on  connected  with  a  manufacturing  or  mer- 
cantile establishment,  mine,  (piarry,  laundry,  renovating  works,  bakery  or  urinting 
oflSce  to  hire  or  eniploy  any  voung  i>er8on  to  work  therein  without  there  is  first  pro- 
vided and  place<l  on  tile  in  the  office  an  affidavit  made  by  the  parent  or  guardian, 
stating  the  age,  date  and  place  of  birth  of  said  young  person;  if  such  young  person 
have  no  }>jirent  or  guardian,  then  such  affidavit  shall  oe  made  by  tlie  young  ])erson, 
which  atiidavit  shall  1h»  kej>t  on  file  by  the  employer,  and  said  register  and  affidavit 
shall  l)e  produccnl  for  inH|)t»ction  on  demand  ma<le  by  the  inspet'tor,  appM)inted  under 
this  act.  Then*  shall  l)e  posteil  cons])icuously  in  every  room  where  young  persons 
are  emi)loyed,  a  list  of  their  names,  with  their  ages,  respectively.  No  young  person 
un<ier  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  who  i^  not  blind,  shall  l>e  employed  in  an v  establish- 
ment aforesaid,  who  can  not  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  I*!nglish  lan- 
guage, except  during  the  va<!ation  of  the  public  schools  in  the  city  or  to^-w  Hibk^xft. 
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such  minor  lives.  The  chief  inspector  of  the  department  of  inspection  shall  have 
the  power  to  demand  a  certificate  of  physical  fitness  from  some  regular  physician  in 
the  case  of  young  persons  who  may  seem  physically  unable  to  perform  the  labor  at 
which  they  may  be  employed,  and  shall  have  the  pow^er  to  prohibit  the  employment 
of  any  minor  that  can  not  obtain  such  certificate. 

Sec.  7087d.  No  person,  company,  corporation  or  association  shall  employ  or  per- 
mit any  young  person  to  have  the  care,  custody,  management  of  or  to  operate  any 
elevator. 

Chapter  94. — Employmenl  in  mines. 

Section  7480.  No  male  person  under  the  a^  of  fourteen  years,  or  female  of  any 
age,  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  any  coal  mine  m  this  State  for  the  purpose  of  employ- 
ment therein,  and  the  parents  or  guardians  of  boys  shall  be  required  to  furnish  an 
affidavit  as  to  the  age  of  said  boy  or  boys  when  there  is  any  doubt  in  regard  to  their 
age;  and  in  all  cases  of  minors  applying  for  work,  the  owner^  operator,  a^^ent,  or 
lessee  of  any  coal  mine,  shall  see  that  the  provisions  of  this  section  are  not  violated. 

IOWA. 

CODK  OF  1897,  WITH   REVISIONS  AND  ADDITIONS  CX)NTAINED  IN 

SUPPLEMENT  OF  1902. 

Title  12. — Chapter  9. — h^ployment  in  mines. 

Section  2489.  The  owner  or  person  in  charge  of  any  mine  ♦  ♦  ♦  shall  not 
allow  a  lK)y  under  twelve  years  of  age  to  work  in  the  mines,  and,  when  in  doubt 
regarding  the  aee  of  one  seeking  employment,  shall,  before  engaging  him,  obtain 
the  aflidavit  of  the  applicant's  i)arent  or  guardian  in  regard  thereto.    *    *    ♦ 

Title  16. — Chapter  4. — Earnings  of  minors. 

Section  3191.  Where  a  contract  for  the  personal  services  of  a  minor  has  been  made 
with  him  alone,  and  the  services  are  ufterwanls  performed,  payment  therefor  made 
to  him,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract,  is  a  full  satisfaction  therefor, 
and  the  i>arent  or  guardian  can  not  recover  a  second  time. 

Title  24. — Chapter  10. — Cleaning  machinery  in  motion — Oj)erating  dangerous  machinery. 

Section  4999-b.  *  *  *  No  wrson  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  no  female 
under  eighteen  vears  of  age  shall  t>e  permitte<l  or  directe<i  to  trlean  machinery  while 
in  motion.  Children  iinfier  sixtt>en  years  of  age  shall  not  be  i>ermitted  to  operate  or 
assist  in  operating  dangerous  machinery  of  any  kind. 

KANSAS. 

(lENEUAL  STATl'TFij  OF  1901. 

CnAiTER  .*U. — (Wtahi  ein^Uoymettts  forhidden. 

Section  2034.  ♦  *  *  any  iK'rson  having  in  his  cu8t(Mly  or  control  a  child  under 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  who  Huall  in  any  way  dispose  of  it  with  a  view  to  its  Iwing 
employed  as  an  acn>l>at,  or  a  gvinnai^t,  or  a  contortion int,  or  a  cin*us-rider,  or  a  rope 
walker,  or  in  any  exhibition  of  like  dangerous  character,  or  as  a  iK^gcar,  or  mendicant, 
or  i>auiH*r.  or  stn»et  singer,  or  strtH't  musician;  or  any  jK^rson  who  shall  take,  rei'eive, 
hire,  employ,  u.*^s  exhibit,  or  have  in  custo<ly  any  child  of  the  age  lant  named  for 
any  of  the  pur)M>si>fl  la^^t  iMiumerate<l,  shall  l)e'dcHMiied  guilty  (»f  a  misdemeanor,  and 
when  convictetl  thereof  shall  be  HubjtM-t  to  punishment  by  a  fine  <»f  not  more  than 
two  hundnnl  and  fifty  dollars,  or  by  inii>riH<»nment  for  a  tenn  not  excee<ling  one  year, 
or  l)oth. 

Cii  A  iter  66a. — Employment  in  m int^x. 

Section  4140.  No  fierson  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall  Iw  allowe<l  to  work  in  any 
(*oal  mine,  nor  any  minor  In'twc^en  the  ages  <if  twelve  and  sixteen  years  unleffi  he  can 
read  and  write  and  furnish  a  certificate  from  a  «Mrh(M3l  teat*her,  which  shall  be  kepi 
on  file,  showing  that  he  has  attenderl  M^hrtol  at  least  three  m^mths  during  the  y 
and  in  aJJ  casiw  of  ininon  applying  for  work,  the  agent  of  such  coal  mine  ihaU 
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that  the  provisions  of  this  section  are  not  violated;  and  upon  conviction  of  a  willful 
violation  of  this  section  of  this  act,  the  agent  of  such  coal  mine  shall  be  fined  in  any 
sum  not  to  exceed  fifty  dollars  for  each  and  every  offense. 

KENTUCKY. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Regulation  of  employment. 

Section  243.  The  jreneral  assemblv  shall,  by  law,  fix  the  minimum  ages  at  which 
children  may  be  em  ploy  e<l  in  places  dangerous'to  life  or  health,  or  injurious  to  morals; 
and  shall  provide  a(ie<iuate  i)enalties  for  violations  of  such  law. 

STATUTES  OF  1894. 

CnAPTKR  18. — Certain  emploijments  forbidden. 

Section  326.  A  person  who,  for^in  or  reward,  employs  or  causes  to  be  employed, 
or  who  exhibits,  U8t«,  or  who  has  in  his  custo<ly  for  the  purix)6e  of  exhibiting  or 
employing  any  child  actually  or  apparently  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  or  any 
person  who,  having  the  care,  custodv,  or  control  of  such  child^  as  "parent,  relative, 
guardian,  employer,  or  otherwise,  sells,  lets  out,  gives  away,  or  m  any  way  procures 
or  consents  for  gain  or  reward  to  the  employment  or  exhibition  of  such  chlla,  either, 
first,  in  bqi^ging  or  receiving  alms,  or  in  any  mendicant  occupation;  second,  or(being 
a  female)  in  peddling  or  in  any  wandering  occupation;  thinl,  or  male  or  female  in 
any  indecent  or  immoral  occupation  or  practice,  or  in  the  exhibition  of  any  such 
child  when  insane  or  idiotic;  or,  fourth,  in  any  practi(?e  or  exhibition  of  unusual 
danger  to  the  life,  limb,  health,  or  morals  of  tHe  child,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  shall,  for  the  first  offense,  Ix*  fined  not  more  than  twentv  dollars,  or  confined  in 
the  county  jail  or  workhouse,  in  counties  having  a  workhouse,  not  more  than 
ninety  days,  or  ]>oth  so  fined  and  confinetl  within  the  discretion  of  the  court;  and, 
upon  conviction  for  a  second,  or  any  subsec^uont  offense,  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned  in  the  jM?nitentiary  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  l)oth  so  fiiuHl  and  confined  within  the  discrt>tion  of  the  jury. 

ACTS  OF  1902. 
CiiAiTKR  16. — Age  limit. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  proprietor,  foreman,  owner  or  other  person 
to  employ  any  chiM  less  than  fourteen  years  of  age  in  any  workshop,  factory,  or 
mine,  in  this  State;  unless  naid  proprietor,  foreman  or  owner  shall  know  the  age  of 
the  child,  it  shall  Ik?  his  or  their  duty  to  require  the  i)arent  or  guanlian  to  furnish  a 
sworn  statement  of  its  age,  and  any  swearing  falsely  to  such  by  the  parent  or  guardian 
shall  be  perjury  and  puninhable  as  such. 

H-oiidedy  That  if  the  parent  or  guanlian  and  the  county  judge  of  any  county  may 
consent  in  writing  for  such  employment,  then  in  that  event  such  employment  may 
Ix*  made,  subie<"t  to  the  aj>proval  of  the  county  attorney  of  said  county,  in  the  event 
of  any  complaint,  and  if  he  thinks  after  investigation  of  such  complaint,  that  it  is 
against  the  I K^t  interests  or  niond  welfare  of  such  infant  child  he  may  so  notify  said 
employer  and  then  this  act  applies  as  if  no  (!onsent  was  given. 

Sec.' 2.  Any  proprietor,  foreman  or  owner  employing  a  child  lees  than  fourteen 
years  of  age  in  crwifiict  with  the  ^)rovisions  of  this  act,  except  where  such  proprietor, 
loreman  or  owner  has  lH»en  furnished  with  a  sworn  statement  of  guardian  or  i>arent 
that  the  child  is  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  ufMrn  convi<'tion,  shall  1h»  fiiuMl  not  lc»ss  than  twenty-five  dollars  and  not  more 
than  two  hundrtnl  and  liftv  dollars. 

LOXnSIANA. 

KKVISKI)  LAWS,  1897. 

A(T  No.  43,  Aits  ok  1886. — Age  limit — Schw)l  attendance — Ilourn  of  lalntr — Time  for 

dinner. 

Section  1.  No  bov  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  ivo  ^tV  xctv^^t  >^^  %s^  <^^. 
fourteen  years,  shall  lie  employe  1  in  any  factory,  NifaTc^Yvo\XM^  ox  -vot^u^wv  ^V«t«ik 
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the  manufacture  of  any  gocKls  whatever  is  carried  on,  or  where  any  gooda  are 
prepare*^!  for  manufacturing. 

Sec.  2.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  yean*  shall  be  employed  by  any  person 
to  lal>or  in  any  factor}',  warehouse,  workshop,  clothing,  dreeemaking  or  millinery 
CHtablishriient,  or  where  any  goods  are  manufactured  or  prepared  for  manufacturing, 
or  attend  itinerant  musiciann  through  the  streets  of  any  town  or  city  within  this 
State,  TinleHfl  Huch  child  shall  have  attended  some  public  or  ^>rivate  day  school,  where 
instructirm  was  given  by  a  teacher  qualified  to  instruct  in  such  branches  as  are 
usuallv  taught  in  i>rimary  Hch<x>ls,  at  least  four  months  of  the  twelve  months  next 
prec<i<Iing  the  month  in  whitth  such  child  shall  be  so  employed:  /Vori</«/,  That  a 
certiiicattr  of  Huch  attendance  from  the  director  of  the  school  district  or  principal  of 
[mblicr  or  jirivate  s<'hool  in  which  such  child  shall  have  so  attended  school,  shall  Ix' 
evidence  of  a  (.'ompliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  if  acted  upon  by  the 
eiijpl<A'er  in  go^xl  faith.  If  any  such  director  or  principal  shall  knowingly  make  a 
falne  (certificate,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  violation  of  this  act,  and' shall  1)e 
liable  to  the  puninhment  hereinafter  providcnl. 

Sw:.  3.  Certificates  given  un<ler  the  preceding  section  shall  be  deposite<l  bv  the 
emplover  at  the  time  of  employing  such  child,  and  shall  be  kept  by  him  on  file  in 
his  office,  and  sliall  at  all  times  be  subject  to  inspection  by  the  persona  authorized  to 
make  inHi>ections  under  this  act. 

Sec.  4  (as  amende^!  by  act  No.  49,  acts  of  1902).  No  child,  or  young  person  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  ♦  *  *  Hhall  be  emploved  in  any  factor^*,  warehouse, 
worksho]),  telephone  or  telegraph  office,  clothing,  (fressmakin^  or  millinery  estaln 
lishment,  or  in  any  ]>lace  where  the  manufacture  of  any  kind  of  goods  is  carried  on, 
or  where  any  go<xls  are  prepare<l  for  manufacture,  for  a  longer  period  than  an  average 
of  ten  hourn  in  any  day,  or  sixty  hours  in  an^  week,  and  at  least  one  hour  shall  be 
allowed  in  the  lal>or  period  of  each  day  for  dinner. 

Skc.  <5.  Any  i>ersoii  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
deeme<l  to  hi?  guilty  of  an  offense  for  each  Violation  thereof,  and,  upon  conviction 
for  the  same,  shall  l>e  ])uni.^heil  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  one 
hundre<l  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  parish  jail  (parish  prison  in  New 
Orleans)  not  more  than  thirty  days,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  7.  In  all  cities  it  shall  Ik;  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  or  the  chief  officer 
of  ix)lic!e,  by  suitable  insfKM'tions,  to  see  that  the  regulations  of  this  act  are  obeer\-e4l, 
and  also  to  pn)secnte  all  f>ersons  who  shall  violate  the  same.  Such  superintendent 
or  chief  officer  of  polii-c  nhall  detail  such  portion  of  the  force  under  him  as  he  shall 
deem  necessary  for  the  inspection,  from  time  to  time,  of  all  the  aforesaitl  pla4*es 
where  such  children  or  young  persons  may  l)e  employed.  In  towns,  the  mayor 
there<if  shall  {lerform  the  duties  above  imfKisied  on  the  sui)erintendent  or  chief  officer 
of  f)olice  in  rities. 

Sec.  9.  The  wonl  **  person,"  wherever  use*!  in  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  to  moan 
corporations,  as  well  as  individuals. 

Sec-.  10.  *  *  *  Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  l)e  construed  to  apply  to 
domestic  or  agricultural  laborers  or  industricfs. 

Act  No.  <J0,  Acts  of  1H92. — <)])er*itimj  or  clinming  machinery, 

(PagcMti.) 

Section  1.  No  child  under  the  age  of  twelve  vears  shall  Ik*  perraitte<l  to  opemteor 
clean  any  part  oi  the  machinery  in  a  factory  while  such  |>art  is  in  motion  by  the  ai<i 
of  steam,  water  or  otlxT  mechanical  i>ower,  or  to  (*lc*aii  any  (lart  of  such  nuu:hinery 
that  is  in  dangerous  proximity  to  suc:h  moving  j>art. 

Sec-.  2.  Whoever,  either  for  himself,  or  su|)erintendent,  fori>man,  overseer  or  other 
agcMit  of  another,  violation  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  shall  l»e  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  tern  nor  more  than  twentv-five  dollars,  or  shall  \w.  subje<*t 
to  imprisonment  for  ii  term  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  or  l>oth  at  the  disi*retion  of 
thc»  court  for  c»a<'h  offense. 

Act  No.  .V.),  .\<ts  of  1S92. — (Wtain  I'infdoymniUJorhiddm. 

I  I*a»f<*  .Mil. ) 

■ 

Section  1.  Any  jH^rscjii  who  empl(»ys  or  exhibits  or  gives  away  for  the  purpoiv  of 
employing  or  exhibiting  a  child  under  fifteen  velars  of  agt*,  for  the  ]mr|HMe  of  walking 
on  a  wire  c»r  ro[»e,  or  riding  or  jNTforming  as  a  gvmnast,  contortionist  or  acroliat  in 
any  cin*us  or  theatrical  exhibition  or  in  any  public  place;  whatsoever  or  who  cauMt, 
jircM'ures  or  encourages  any  such  child  tci  engage  thert*in,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine. 
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by  any  committing  magistrate,  of  not  less  than  ten  dollare,  nor  more  than  twenty- 
live  dollars  or  fihaU  be  subject  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty  days 
or  both  at  the  diw^retion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  2.  No  license  shall  be  grante<1  for  a  theatrical  exhibition  or  public  show  in 
which  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  are  employed  or  [as]  contortionists,  acro- 
bats, or  in  any  feats  of  gymnast  or  ecjuestrianism  or  where  in  the  opinion  of  the 
mayor  of  a  city  or  town  authorized  to  grant  licenses,  such  children  are  employed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  corrupt  their  morals  (»r  impair  their  physic^al  health. 

MAINE. 

REVISKI)  STATUTt:S  OF  1883. 

Chapter  48. — Employment  in  cotton  or  woolen  manufactories — School  attendance — Houn 

of  labor. 

Section  13.  No  child  shall  be  employed  or  suffere<l  to  work  in  a  cotton  or  woolen 
manufactory  without  having  attended  a  public  school,  or  a  private  school  taught 
by  a  person  qualitiiHl  to  l>e  a  public  teacher;  if  under  twelve  years  of  age,  for  four 
months,  if  over  twelve  and  under  fifteen,  for  three  months,  of  the  year  preoedins 
such  employment.  A  certificate  under  oath  of  such  teacher,  filed  with  the  clerk 
or  agent  beK)re  employment,  is  the  proof  of  such  schooling. 

Sec.  14.  Any  owner,  agent  or  superintendent  of  such  manufactory,  for  each 
violation  of  tile  preceding  section,  forfeits  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered  by 
indictment,  half  to  the  prosecutor  and  half  to  the  town  where  the  offense  was  com- 
mitted, to  be  added  to  iti^  school  money.  Superintending  school  committees  shall 
inquire  into  such  violations,  and  report  them  to  the  county  attorney,  who  shall 
prosecute  therefor. 

Sec.  15.  No  ])er8on  imder  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  l)e  employed  by  any 
corporation  for  more  than  ten  hours  of  a  day.  Whoever  violates  this  provision 
forfeits  one  liun<lre<l  dollars,  half  to  the  town  where  the  offense  is  committed,  and 
half  to  the  |x?rsoii  employed;  to  be  recovered  by  indictment. 

ACTS  OF  1887. 

Chapter  139. — Hours  of  labor — Age  limit — Employment  during  school  term. 

Section  1.  No  female  minor  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  no  male  minor  under 
sixteen  yearn  of  age,  *  *  *  shall  [be]  employed  in  laboring  in  any  manufac- 
turinc;  or  mechanical  establishment  in  this  State,  more  than  ten  hours  in  any 
one  day,  exi*ept  when  it  is  necet«sary  to  make  repairs  to  prevent  the  interruption 
of  the  ordinary  nmning  of  the  machinery,  or  when  a  dinerent  apportionment  of 
the  hours  of  labor  is  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  a  shorter  day*a  work  for 
one  day  of  the  wtHjk;  an<l  in  no  ca.*<e  shall  the  hours  of  labor  exceed  sixty  in  a  week; 
and  no  male  j)er.son  sixteen  years  and  over  shall  Ik*  so  employed  as  above,  more  than 
ten  hours  a  day  during  minority,  unless  he  voluntarilv  contracts  to  do  so  with  the 
consent  of  his  i)arents,  or  one  of  them,  if  anv,  or  guarclian,  and  in  such  case  he  shall 
rect»ive  (»xtra  compensation  for  his  Pt»rviccs:  l^orided,  howerer.  Any  female  of  eighteen 
yi«rs  of  age  or  over,  may  lawfully  contract  for  such  labor  for  any  number  of  hours  in 
excess  of  ten  hours  ])er  day,  not  excee<ling  six  hours  in  any  one  week  or  sixty  hours 
in  any  one  year,  rweiving  ad<Utional  compensation  therefor;  but  during  her  minor- 
ity, the  <'onsent  of  her  parents,  or  one  of  them,  or  guardian,  shall  l>e  first  obtaine<i. 

Sec.  2  (as  amendtnl  by  chapter  220,  acts  of  1893).  Every  em  plover  shall  poet  in 
a  conspicuous  place  in  every  room  where  such  f)ersons  are  employee!,  a  notice  printed 
in  plain,  large  type,  .stating  the  numl)er  of  hours'  work  re<)uired  of  them  on  each  day 
of  the  week,  the  exact  time  for  commencing  work  in  the  morning,  stopping  at  noon 
for  <linner,  commencing  after  dinner,  and  stopi)ing  at  night;  the  lorm  of  such 
printe<l  notice  shall  Ih)  furnished  by  the  inspector  of  factories,  workshops,  mines  and 
quarries  hereafter  named,  and  shall  l)e  approved  by  the  attorney-general.  And  the 
employment  of  any  such  person  for  a  umger  time  in  any  day  than  that  so  stated, 
shall  be  deenunl  a  violation  of  section  one,  unless  it  appears  that  such  employment 
is  to  make  up  for  time  lost  on  some  {>revious  day  of  the  same  week,  in  consequence 
of  the  stopping  of  machinery  u{>on  which  such  ])erson  was  employed  or  dependent 
for  emplovment. 

Sec.  3.  Whoever,  either  for  himself,  or  as  superintendent,  overseer  or  agent  of 
another,  employs  or  has  in  his  employment  any  person  in  violation  of  the  provisionfl 
of  section  one,  and  every  parent  or  guardian  who  permits  au^  vk\vclQ)T  Vk^  Vr^  ^«^ 
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employed,  shall  be  punished  by  a  line  of  not  leea  then  twenty-five  dollara  nor  more 
than  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense.  A  certificate  of  the  age  of  a  minor  made  by  him 
and  by  his  parent  or  f^uardian  at  the  time  of  his  employment  shall  be  conciufiive 
evidence  of  his  a^e  in  behalf  of  the  hirer,  upon  any  prosecution  for  a  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  section  one.  Whoever  falsely  makes  and  utters  such  a  certificate  with 
an  intention  to  evade  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  dollars. 

Sec\  5.  No  child  under  twelve  years  of  age,  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufactur- 
ing or  mechanical  establishment  in  this  State.  Whoever,  either  for  himself,  or  as 
8U^)erintendent^  overseer  or  ^ent  of  another,  employs  or  has  in  his  employment  any 
child  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  H«M!tion,  and  every  parent  or  guardian  who 
pi*niiits  any  child  to  be  so  einploved,  shall  l)e  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  leee  than 
twenty-five  nur  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  0.  No  child  under  fifteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing 
or  met^hanical  establishment  in  this  State,  except  dunng  vacations  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  resides,  unless  during  the  year  next  preced- 
ing the  time  of  such  employment,  he  has  for  at  Icaxt  sixteen  weeks,  attendee  some 
public  or  private  school,  eight  weeks  of  which  shall  1>e  continuous;  nor  shall  such 
employment  continue  unless  such  child  in  each  and  every  year,  attends  some  public 
or  private  school  for  at  least  sixteen  wt^ks,  and  no  child  shall  be  so  employed  who 
does  not  present  a  certificate  made  under  or  by  the  direction  of  the  scrhool  committee, 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools,  or  the  teacher  of  a  private  si'hool,  that  such 
child  has  so  attended  scliool.  And  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  such  committee,  superin- 
tendent or  teacher,  to  furnish  such  a  certificate  in  accordance  with  the  fact  upon 
request  and  without  charge.     ♦    ♦    * 

Sec.  7.  Any  parent  or  guardian  who  procures  a  child  to  Ik^  employed  contrar}'  to 
section  six,  and  any  cori>oration,  owner,  sni>erintendent  or  agent  of  the  owner,  of 
sucrh  i»stahlishment  violating  the  jjrovinions  of  said  siTtion,  shall  forfeit  the  sum 
of  one  hundriHl  dollars,  one-half  to  the  u^e  of  the  county,  and  one-half  to  the  Ui«e  of 
the  <*ity  or  t4)wn  where  the  offenses  is  coniinitteil.  Money  so  recovered  to  the  usi»  of 
the  city  nr  town,  shall  be  added  to  its  school  money.  It  shall  l)e  the  duties  of  the 
R'hool  cominittecs  and  HU])erintendent  of  publii!  s<'hools,  to  inquire  into  violations  of 
said  st^ction  and  report  the  same  to  the  county  attornev,  who  shall  prosecute  therefor. 

Sk<'.  S  (sis  aiiien<ie<l  by  <'hapter  220,  acts  of  1898).  >!very  owner,  superintendent  or 
overse<T<>f  anysuch  manufacturing  or  mechanical  establishment  shall  require  and  keep 
on  file,a  c<*rtihcateof  the  age  and  place  of  birth  of  every  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
eniploye<l  therein,  so  long  as  such  child  is  so  employed,  which  certificate  sliail  also 
state  in  the  case  of  a  child  under  fiftiH'ii  years  of  age,  the  amount  of  hiss<.*hool  attend- 
ance during  the  year  next  prece<ling  such  employment.  Said  certificate  shall  be 
sigiUMl  bv  a  nu*ml)er  of  the  school  connnittee  of  the  place  where  such  attendance  has 
been  had,  or  by  wmw.  one  authorizc<l  by  sucli  committee,  ♦  ♦  *.  The  insiHxrtor 
of  factories,  worksho|>s,  mines  and  quarries  hereinafter  named  or  either  of  his  assist- 
ants, may  demand  the  names  of  tlu»  children  under  sixteen  years  emplove<l  in  such 
establishment,  in  the  several  cities  and  towns  of  the  State,  and  may  require  that  the 
«»rtificate8  of  age  and  school  attendance  pres<Til)ed  in  this  s«H*tion,  shall  lie  pro«luce«i 
for  his  insp4>ction,  and  a  failure  to  jtnxluce  the  same,  shall  Ik^  prima  facie  evidence 
that  the  emi)loyment  of  su<'h  child  is  illegal. 

MABTLAND. 

(?01)K  OF  PrUMC^  (GENERAL  LAWS,  UKW. 

AitTK'i.E  27.  —  Jfourit  of  UOnpr — iVrtnin  nnpfoj/tnnttn  forhidthn—  Jlnudllny  iftiojrirtinUt — 

}*cd(Uimjj  t'tr. 

Sfxtion  217.  No  <hild  undiT  sixt<vn  years  of  age  shall  1h?  employe*!  in  IalK>ring 
niorv  than  ten  hours  a  day  in  any  manufacturing  business  or  factor\'  establishe^l  in 
any  jnirt  of  the  State,  or  in  any  mercantile  businesH  in  the  city  of  lialtimore. 

Sw.  LMSi.  Any  jH'rson  who  nliall  ho  enii)loy  a  child  or  suffer  or  ]K*rmit  such  employ- 
ment shall  }Hi  guilty  of  a  iiiiHiemeanor. 

Sw.  219.  The  word  "suffer  or  i»eriiiit,"  includes  every  a<'t  or  omission,  whereby 
it  iM'conies  jMKMsihle  for  the  chiM  to  engjige  in  such  lalM>r. 

Si->'.  :UK).  Any  |M>rs4tn  having  in  his  custiNlv  or  control  a  child  under  the  aged 
fourt«'en  y«»ars  who  shall  in  any  way  dif*iH)se  o{  it  with  a  vi<'W  to  its  Ix^ing  employed 
a.^  an  at-roimt,  <ir  a  gymnast,  or  a  contortionist,  or  a  circus  rider,  <»r  a  n>pc  walker,  or 
in  any  exhibition  of  like  4lang(*rouH  charact<T,  (»r  as  a  lM*ggar  or  mendicant,  oretmd 
singer,  or  stri^et  musician,  and  any  person  who  shall  take,  riHtnve,  hire,  employ,  nae, 
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exhibit  or  have  in  cuetotly  any  child  under  the  age  last  named  for  any  of  the  pur- 
IKJws  herein  enumerated  shall  he  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  when  con- 
victed thereof  shall  be  subject  to  punishment  by  fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars,  or  bv  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceedinjj  ninety  days  in  jail,  or  both. 

Sec.  311.  No  jierson  shall  employ  a  minor  under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  handling 
intoxicating  liquors,  or  in  handling  packages  containing  intoxicating  liquors,  in  any 
brewery  or  bottling  establishment  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  prei>ared  for  sale 
or  offered  for  sale. 

Si-x:.  812.  \Vh<H»ver  violates  the  provisions  of  section  311,  shall  bo  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  be  fined  a 
sum  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned 
in  jail  for  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  thirty  days,  in  default  of  payment  of  said 
fine. 

Sbc\  313.  No  person  engaged  in  performing  upon  any  musical  instrument  in,  upon 
or  near  to  any  street,  lane,  alley  or  highway,  or  engaged  in  selling,  vending  or  dis- 
pi>sing  of  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  in,  upon  or  near  to  any  street,  lane,  alley 
or  highway,  or  engaged  in  any  business,  occupation  or  calling  in,  upon  or  near  to 
any  strei»t,'lane,  alley  or  highway,  and  not  having  a  fixed  store,  shop  or  place  of 
business  at  which  so  engaged,  shall  have  in  his  possession  or  company  while  so 
engaged,  any  boy  or  girl  under  the  age  of  eight  years;  and  any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  lor 
each  and  every  such  offense. 

Sec.  398.  Any  person  having  in  his  care,  custody  or  control  any  child  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  years,  whether  as  parent,  guardian,  relative,  employer  or  otherwise, 
who  shall  sell,  apprentice,  or  give  away,  let  out  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  such  child 
to  any  person  under  any  name,  title  or  pretense  whatever,  and  any  person,  whether 
as  parent,  guardian,  relative,  employer  or  otherwise,  who  shall  take,  receive,  hire, 
employ,  use  or  have  in  custody  any  such  child  for  the  vocation,  use,  occupation, 
calling,  service  or  purpose  of  singing,  playing  on  musical  instruments,  rope  walking, 
dancing,  peddling,  begging  or  any  mendicant  or  wandering  business  whatsoever, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  before  any 
competent  tribunal,  to  which  such  person  may  l>e  committed  for  trial,  shall  be  fined 
not  lees  than  fifty  nor  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  in 
a  county  jail  for  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  a  year,  or  suffer  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  said  tribunal;  one-half  of  all  fines 
80  imposed  to  l)e  paid  to  the  informer. 

Aktk'LK  56. — Kmphnfnfient  \n  barrooms. 

Section  97.  It  shall  not  bo  lawful  for  any  person,  or  for  any  club  or  association,  or 
for  any  corjioration  now  formed  or  hereafter  to  be  formed,  t>r  for  any  officer,  a^nt 
or  employee  of  any  such  club,  association  or  cor|)oration,  to  hire  or  employ  anv  minor 
to  sell  or  dispense  anywhere  in  the  State  any  beer  or  spirituous  or  fermentecl  liquors 
of  any  kind  at  retail,  where  such  beer  or  licjuors  are  to  oe  drunk  upon  the  premises. 
Any  person  violating  any  provision  of  this  section  shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  a 
sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 

Akticlk  77. — Certijicntcs  of  age — TlliteraUs. 

Section  160.  No  proprietor  or  owner  of  any  mill  or  factory  in  Allegany  County  or 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  other  than  eHtablishiiients  for  manufacturing  canned  goo<is,  or 
manager,  agent,  foreman  or  other  i>ors<m  in  charge  thereof,  shall  employ  or  retain 
in  employment  in  any  such  mill  or  factory  any  person  or  ]>ersons  under  sixteen  yearH 
of  age,  unless  he  procures  at  the  time  of  such  employment  or  retention  in  employ- 
ment, and  keeps  on  file  and  accessible  to  the  attendance  officers  of  said  city  or  county 
where  such  minor  is  einploye<l,  a  certificate  of  the  principal  or  head  teacher  of  the 
school  which  such  chil<l  last  atten<led.  stating  tluit  such  child  is  more  than  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  a  like  certificatt*  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  or  other  pers<m  having 
control  of  such  child:  but  tlie  fir>»t  named  certificate  need  not  be  procured  if  such 
child  has  not  attended  school  in  this  State.  He  shall  re<iuire  such  certificates,  shall 
keep  them  in  his  place  of  husinej^s  during  the  time  the  child  is  in  his  employment, 
and  shall  show  the  same  during  his  busincj^s  hours  to  any  attendance  officer  who  may 
demand  to  see  them,  or  either  of  them;  an<l  for  each  failure  to  comply  with  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  scn-tion  he  shall  l)e  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  Ihj  fine<l 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars.  Whoever  continues  to  employ  any  such  child 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  violation  of  this  set'tion,  after  iKMUg' notified  of  such 
violation  by  an  attendance  officer,  shall  for  every  day  thereafter  that«NkK.Vi  \w!i\3»?«*Vxi\ 
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employment  continues  be  fined  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty  dollarB,  in 
addition  to  other  i)enaltie8  pre8cril)ed  by  this  section  for  such  offenses.  A  ^ilure  to 
pro<luc^  on  demand  to  an  attendance  officer  any  certificate  required  by  this  section 
shall  })e  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  child,  who  is  or  should  havel)een  mentioned  in 
the  said  certificate,  is  thus  unlawfully  employed. 

Sec.  161.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  ever>' parent,  guardian  or  other  person  having 
cx>ntrol  of  a  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  of  every  principal  or  head  teai*hcr 
of  said  Hchfx)l  where  such  child  last  attende<l,  to  furnish  every  employer  of  such  child 
the  certificrates  require«l  ))v  the  preceding  section.  Such  certificates,  if  in  substantial 
conformitv  with  tne  re^iulrements  of  that  section,  shall  \)e  prima  fade  evidence  of  the 
facts  require*  1  to  be  certified  to  as  therein  provided. 

Sec.  162.  .\ny  parent  or  guardian  or  other  person  having  control  of  a  child,  or 
principal  or  ht^ad  teacher  who  shall  make  any  willfully  false  statement  respecting 
any  <»f  tlie  facts  requireil  to  \ie  certified  to  as  provide<l  in  sections  160  and  161  of  this 
subtitle,  shall  })e  deeme<l  guilty  of  a  miwlemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
tiftv  dollars,  or  to  [sic]  l)e  imprijK)ned  not  more  than  thirty  days,  or  suffer  lx>th  fine 
and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  161^.  Xo  wrnon  shall  emi>loy  any  minor  over  twelve  and  lees  than  sixteen 
years  of  age,  ana  no  i>arent,  guanlian  or  other  pers^m  having  control  of  a  child,  shall 
permit  to  Ik*  employed  or  retained  in  employment  any  such  minor  under  his  control, 
if  the  sai<l  minor  can  not  read  at  sight  ana  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the 
English  language  while  a  public  evening  school  is  maintaine<i  in  the  city  or  ele(*tion 
district  or  i»recinct  in  which  such  minor  resides,  unless  such  minor  is  a  regular 
attendant  at  an  evening  or  other  si'hool:  Pronded,  That  upon  presentation  by  such 
minor  of  a  certificate  signe<i  by  a  regular  practicing  phvsician,  and  satisfactory  to 
such  officer  or  officers  as  tlie  school  commissioners  for  such  county  or  city  may  desig- 
nate, showing  tliat  the  physical  con<lition  of  such  minor  would  render  such  attend- 
ance, in  addition  to  daily  lalMir,  prejudicial  to  health,  said  officer  or  officers  bo 
designated  may  issue  a  jxTmit  authorizing  the  emplovment  of  such  minor  for  such 
period  and  upon  such  cun<lition8  a*<  said  officer  or  oflitrers  so  designated  as  aforesaid 
mav  determine.  Any  person  who  employs  or  retains  in  employment  a  minor  in 
violation  of  the  pn>vision.^  of  this  section  shall  l)e  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  Ikj  fine<l  for  each  offense  not  more  than  one  hundre<i  dollars,  which  fines  shall 
be  paid  to  the  sch(x>l  commissioners  for  use  in  supporting  evening  schools  in  BU<*h 
city  or  county.  Any  parent,  guanlian  or  other  person  having  control  of  a  child,  who 
pefinits  to  Ik*  employed  any  niinor  under  his  control  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  WM'tion,  shall  1x3  <leeined  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  l>e  fine<l  not  more  than 
twenty  dollars,  which  fines  sliall  Ik;  also  paid  to  the  school  commissioners  for  use  in 
supiK>'rting  evening  s^'hools  in  nnch  city  an<l  county. 

SfX'.  164.  In  said  cit v  or  ccjunty  where  attendanc«»  officers  may  have  been  appointed, 
it  shall  be  the  <luty  of  the  school  coniiiiissioners  to  designate  an  attendance  officer, 
who  shall  once  or  more  fr<Mju«*ntly  in  everv  year  examine  into  the  situation  of  the 
children  employed  in  such  mills  and  factories  in  said  city  or  county,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  all  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle  are  <luly  ol>serve<i  and  report  all  violation 
thereof  to  the  grand  jury  of  the  said  city  or  <'ounty. 

Sec.  Kio.  Attendance  officers  mav  visit  all  establishments  where  minors  are 
emplf>y(*d  in  said  <'ity  or  county  ami  asc(?rtain  whether  any  minors  are  employe<l 
therein  contniry  to  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle.  Attendance  officers  may  require 
that  the  <-crtificate  iirovwled  iar  in  this  subtitle  of  minors  employ^  in  such  (*stal>- 
lishments  shall  1k»  pro<luc«Ml  for  their  insj)ection. 

Sec.  1(W».  Any  jK'rs<ni  violating  any  pn»vision  of  .sections  152-165,  where  no  special 
provisitm  as  to  the  iK*nalty  for  such  violation  i»*ma<le  shall  lx*d<?eme<l  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  Ik»  fiiUMi  n«»t  excee<ling  fifty  dollars  for  ea<'h  offense.  Sections  152-166 
are  restricte<l  to  Ilaltimore  City  and  Allegany  County. 

Article  UK).  —  Ilount  of  hifntr — Atje  limit. 

Section  1.  No  corporation  or  manufacturing  company  engage<l  in  manufacturing 
either  cotton  or  w<H)len  yarns,  fabri«*H  or  <lomesti<'s  of  any  kind,  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  this  State,  and  no  officer,  agent  r>r  servant  of  such  named  coriK>ration  or 
manufacturing  <-om)>any,  and  no  |M>rson  or  firm,  owning  or  o|K*rating  such  corpora- 
tism or  nianufacturing  4'onipany  within  the  limits  of  this  State,  and  no  agent  or 
wrvant  of  such  firm  orjH'rsnn,  shall  require,  iK;rmit  or  suffer  its,  his  or  their  employees 
in  its,  his  nr  their  Hcrvn-e,  or  under  his,  its  or  their  control,  to  work  for  more  than 
ten  houi-s  during  each  or  any  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  for  one  full  day's  work,  and 
shall  make  no  <'r»ntract  <ir  agr4*(Mneiit  with  such  employees,  or  any  of  them,  provid- 
intr  that  they  or  he  shall  work  for  more  than  ten  hours  for  one 'day's  work  during 
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each  or  any  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  said  ten  hours  shall  constitute  one  full 
day's  work. 

Sbc.  2.  Any  such  named  corporation  or  manufacturinii:  company  within  the  limits 
of  this  State  shall  be  allowed,  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  privil^e  of 
working  male  employees,  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  over  the  limit  of  ten 
hours,  i(>r  the  express  purpose  onl  v  of  making;  repairs  and  improvements,  and  getting 
fires  made,  steam  up  and  the  machinery  ready  for  m-e  in  their  works,  which  can  not 
l>e  done  during  the  limits  of  the  ten  hours,  the  extra  (compensation  for  all  such  work 
to  be  settled  l)etween  such  corporation  and  manufacturing  companies  and  the  em- 
ployees: Provided^  That  nothing  in  this  article  shall  be  so  construecl  as  to  prohibit 
any  employer  from  making  a  contract  with  his  male  employees,  over  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  to  work  l)y  the  hour  for  such  time  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Sec.  3.  If  any  such  corporation  or  manufacturing  company  within  tne  limits  of 
this  State,  or  any  officer,  agent  or  servant  of  such  corporation  or  manufacturing  com- 
pany in  this  State,  shall  do  any  act  in  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  article 
tie  or  they  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  on  con- 
viction thereof  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars  for  ea(!h  and  every  offense  so  committe<l,  together  with  the  cost  of  such 
prosecution,    ♦    ♦    ♦. 

Se<\  4.  No  ])roprietor  or  owner  of  any  mill  or  factory  in  this  State  (other  than 
establishments  for  manufacturing  canned,  goods),  or  manager,  agent  or  foreman,  or 
other  person  in  charge  thereof  shall,  ♦  *  ♦  employ  or  retain  in  employment  in 
any  such  mill  or  factory,  any  person  or  pei-sons  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  unless 
said  child  is  the  only  support  of  a  widowed  mother,  invalid  father,  or  is  solely 
dependent  upon  such  employment  for  self-support;  and  if  any  such  proprietor  or 
ciwner  of  any  such  mill  or  factory,  or  mana^r,  agent,  foreman  or  other  person  in 
chan?e  thereof  shall  willfully  violate  the  provisions  of  this  section,  he  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars  for  each  and  every  offense  so  committed  and  i)ay  the  cost  of  prosecution,  one- 
half  to  go  to  the  informer  and  the  other  half  to  the  school  fund  of  the  county  or  city 
in  which  the  offense  shall  have  l)een  committed:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  Frederick,  Washington,  Queen  Anne's,  Carroll,  Wicomico,  Caro- 
line, Kent,  Soinerset^  Cecil,  Oalvert,  St  Mary's,  Prince  George's,  Howard,  Baltimore, 
Worcester,  Garrett,  Tall)ot,  Montgomery  and  Howard  counties. 

CODE  OF  PUBLIC  LOCAL  LAWS,  1888. 

Article  1. — Employment  in  mines. 

Section  209n  (added  by  chapter  124,  acts  of  1902)  Sub-sec.  H.  No  person  under 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  or  female  of  any  age,  shall  he  permitted  to  enter  any  mine  to 
work  therein;  nor  shall  any  bo^  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  unless  he  can  read 
and  write,  l)e  allowiMl  to  work  m  any  mine.  And  the  mine  boss  shall  see  that  this 
requirement  is  fully  met. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

REVISED  LAWS  OF  1902. 

CiiAiTKR  44. — Kjnploijment  of  children  unlarr/ully  altsent  from  ftcJiooi. 

Section  1.  Every  child  lK»tweon  seven  and  fourteen  vears  of  age  shall  attend  some 
public  <lay  Hch<x)l  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  resides  during  the  entire  time  the 
public  day  schools  are  in  session,  subject  to  such  exceptions  as  to  children,  places  of 
attendance  aixl  schools  as  are  i)rovide<l  for  in  sei^tion  three  of  chapter  forty-two  and 
w»cti<nis  thrtH»,  live  and  six  of  this  chapter.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Whoever  induces  of  attempts 
to  in«luco  a  chihl  to  absent  himst^lf  unlawfully  from  school,  or  employs  or  harbors  a 
child  who,  while  school  is  in  sii'ssion,  is  absent  unlawfully  from  school  shall  be  pun- 
iHhe<l  bv  a  line  of  not  mor(>  than  fiftv  dollars. 

•  * 

CiiAiTKR  100. — Emploiiment  in  ftarroomSj  etc. 

Section  ViO.  Whoever,  l^eing  the  holder  of  a  liwnse  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  to  1h»  dnink  on  the  premises,  employs  any  person  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  to  s<?rve  such  liquors  to  i)e  drunk  on  tfie  premises  shall  be  punishe<1  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  one  nundnxl  dollars. 

Skc.  61.  Whoever  employs  a  minor  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  in  handling 
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intoxicating  liqaore  or  packages  containing  such  liquors  in  a  brewery  or  bottling 
establitihment  in  which  such  liquors  are  prefmred  for  sale  or  offered  for  sale  shall,  for 
each  offensOf  1x3  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  or  by  imprisoninent 
for  not  letrs  than  three  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  not  prohibit  the  employment  of  minors  in  drug  storee. 

CiiAPTEK  106. — Hours  of  labor — Night  vork — Age  limit — lilitercUeB — Time  for  meaU — 

Certain  employments  forbidden — Deductions  from  wages. 

Section  23.  No  child  under  eighteen  years  of  age  *  ♦  ♦  shall  be  emplove«l  in 
laboring  in  a  mercantile  I'Htablishment  more 'than  fifty-eight  hours  in  a  week;  but 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  during  December  to  persona  who  are 
employe<l  in  shops  for  the  sale  of  goods  at  retail.  Kvery  employer  shall  post  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  every  room  in  which  such  persons  are  employed  a  printed  notice 
stating  the  number  of  hours*  work  which  are  required  of  them  on  each  day  of  the 
week,  the  hours  of  commencingand  stopping  such  work,  and  the  hour  when  the  time 
or  times  allowed  for  dinner  or  other  mealH  L)egin  and  end.  The  printed  form  of  such 
notitre  shall  be  furnisheil  by  the  chief  of  the  district  jwlice  and  sliall  be  a{>proved  by 
the  attorney-general.  The  employment  of  anv  such  person  for  a  longer  time  in  any 
day  than  that  so  stated  shall  be  rfeemeil  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
An  employer,  superintendent,  overseer  or  other  agent  of  a  mercantile  establishment 
who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  n<»t 
less  than  fifty  nor  more  tlian  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  24  (as  amende<l  by  chapter  4Ii5,  acts  of  11K)2).  No  child  under  eighteen  years 
of  age  *  *  *  Hhall  be  employed  in  laboring  in  a  manufacturing  or  mechaniivl 
estanlii^hment  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  nay,  excejit  as  hereinafter  provided 
in  this  section,  uniet-'s  a  different  apportionment  of  the  hours  of  labor  is  made  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  making  a  shorter  day's  work  for  one  day  of  the  week;  and  in  no  case 
shall  the  hours  of  Ialx)r  exceed  fifty-eight  in  a  week.  'Every  employer  shall  poet  in 
a  conspicuous  place  in  every  room  in  which  such  (x^rsons  are  employed  a  printed 
notice  stating  the  number  of  hours'  work  rcnjuired  of  them  on  each  day  of  the  week, 
the  hours  of  commencing  and  Rt(>])ping  work,  and  the  hours  when  the  time  allowed 
for  meals  l)egins  and  ends  or,  in  the  case  of  establishments  exempted  from  the 
provisions  of  sectitms  thirtv-six  and  thirty-seven,  the  time,  if  any,  allowed  for  meals. 
The  printe<l  forms  of  «u(^h  notices  shall  be  provide<l  by  the  chief  of  the  district 
polict*,  after  approval  by  the  attorney-general.  The  employment  of  such  person  at 
any  time  other  than  as  stateil  in  said  printtnl  notice  shall  be  deeme<l  a  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section  unless  it  a]>i>ears  that  such  employment  was  to  make 
up  tune  lost  on  a  pn-vious  day  of  tlu»  same  week  in  constHiuem^e  of  the  stopping  of 
machinery  upon  whi(;h  he  was  eiiiployiHl  or  dei)endent  lor  employment;  but  no 
stopping  of  machinery  for  less  than  thirty  consecutive  minutes  shall  justify  such 
overtime  emi)|oyment,  nr»r  shall  such  overtime  employment  be  authorized  until  a 
written  report  of  the  <lay  an«i  hour  of  its  r>ccurrence  and  its  duration  is  sent  t4>  the 
chief  of  th(*  distri«?t  police  or  to  an  inspector  of  factories  and  public  buildings. 

Sec.  25.  A  (larent  or  giianlian  wlii>  permits  a  minor  under  his  control  to  l»e 
employed  in  violation  of  the  provisions  <»f  the  two  prwinling  scH*tions  and  any  per- 
son, who,  either  for  himself  or  as  su|K.*rintendent,  overseer  or  agent  for  anotner, 
employs  any  person  in  violation  of  the  }irovisions  r>f  said  stM'tions  or  fails  to  port  the 
notic*'  n^ipnred  l»y  the  prece«ling  s»'«"ti(»n  or  makes  ji  false  n»|wrt  of  the  stoppinff  of 
ma<'hinery  under  the  provisions  of  siiid  siM-tion  shall  1m*  ]>nnished  by  a  fine  of  not  Tew 
than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  liundreii  <iollars.  A  certifi<-ate  of  the  age  of  a  minor, 
made  and  sworn  to  by  him  and  by  liis  parent  or  guanlian  at  the  time  of  his  employ- 
ment in  a  mercantile  establishment,  shall  In*  ]>rima  facie  evidence  of  his  age  in  aiiy 
]»ros<vution  under  the  j»rovisions  of  this  s*rtion. 

Sec.  lN).  The  form  <»!  complaint  herctoftjn'  us«'<l  may  \m\  use<l  in  prosecutions  under 
the  ]irovisions  of  sertinn  twetity-four,  and  if  sul»stantLdly  fr)llowea  shall  be  deemei) 
suflicient,  fully  ami  plainly,  substantially  and  formally,  to  describe  the  offenses 
therein  set  forth:  but  the  )irovisionsof  this  section  shall  nut  l>e construed  tf>  prohibit 
the  usi»  of  any  oth<*r  suitable  form. 

S»'.  27.  No  jKTson,  au'l  n«>  atrent  or  olHcer  of  a  pers*>n  or  «*orporation,  shall  employ 
21  «  «  »  minor  in  any  capacity  f(»r  the  jiur{K)se  of  manufacturing  l)etween  ten 
o'clock  at  \\\)ih\  and  six  o*cl(H-k  in  the  morning.  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of 
this  H-i'tion  shall  be  puni>lie<l  bv  a  line  of  not  less  than  twentv  nor  mor\'  than  fifty 
dollars  for  c*ach  offensi*. 

Se<-.  2m.  No  child  under  th<*  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  Ih»  employed  in  any  factory, 
workshop  or  mercantile  establishment.  No  such  child  shall  l»e  employed  at  work 
performeil  f(»r  wages  or  other  com[>eusation,  to  whomsoever  payable,  during  the 
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hoars  when  the  public  schools  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  resides  are  in  session, 
nor  be  employed  at  work  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  seven  o'clock  in 
tiie  evenins. 

Sec.  29.  No  child  under  sixteen  years  of  ase  shall  be  employed  in  a  factory,  work- 
shop or  mercantile  establishment  unless  bis  employer  procures  and  keeps  on  file, 
accessible  to  the  truant  officers  of  the  city  or  town,  and  to  the  district  police  ana 
inspectors  of  factories  and  public  buildings,  an  age  and  schooling  certificate  and  keeps 
two  complete  lists  of  all  such  minors  employed  therein,  one  on  file,  and  one  con- 
spicuously posted  near  the  principal  entrance  of  the  building  in  which  such  children 
are  employed,  and  also  keeps  on  file  and  sends  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  or, 
if  there  is  no  superintendent,  to  the  school  committee  a  complete  list  of  the  names 
of  all  minors  employed  therein  who  can  not  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple 
sentences  in  the  English  language. 

Sbc.  30.  An  age  and  schooling  certificate  shall  be  approved  only  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  or  bv  a  person  authorized  by  him  m  writing,  or,  if  there  is  no 
superintendent  of  schools,  by  a  person  authorized  by  the  school  committee;  but  no 
member  of  a  school  committee  or  other  person  authorized  as  aforesaid  shall  approve 
such  certificate  for  any  minor  then  in  or  about  to  enter  his  own  employment  or  the 
employment  of  a  firm  or  corporation  of  which  he  is  a  member,  officer  or  employee. 
The  person  who  approves  the  certificate  may  administer  the  oath  proviaed  for 
therem,  but  no  fee  shall  be  charged  therefor. 

Sec.  31.  An  age  and  schooling  certificate  shall  not  be  ^proved  unless  satisfactory 
evidence  is  furnished  by  the  last  school  census,  the  certificate  of  birth  or  baptism  of 
such  minor,  the  register  of  birth  of  such  minor  with  a  city  or  town  clerk,  or  in  some 
other  manner,  that  such  minor  is  of  the  age  stated  in  the  certificate. 

Sec.  32.  The  age  and  schooling  certificate  of  a  minor  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
shall  not  be  approved  and  signed  until  he  presents  the  person  who  is  authorized  to 
approve  and  sign  it  an  employment  ticket  duly  filled  out  and  signed.  A  duplicate 
of  each  age  and  schooling  certificate  shall  be  filled  out  and  shall  be  kept  on  file  by 
the  school  committee.  Any  explanatory  matter  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  school 
committee  or  superintendent  of  schools,  be  printed  with  such  certificate.  The 
employment  ticket  and  the  age  and  schooling  certificate  shall  be  separately  printed, 
anu  sKall  be  filled  out,  signed  and  held  or  surrendered,  as  indicated  in  the  following 
forms: 

EMPLOYMENT  TICKET,  REVISED   LAWS,  C.   106,  SBC.  32. 

When  [name  of  minor],  height  [feet  and  inches],  complexion  [fair  or  dark],  liair 

[color],  presents  an  age  and  schooling  certificate  duly  signed,  I  intend  to  employ 
him  or  ner]. 

(Signature  of  intending  employer  or  agent.) 
(Town  or  city  and  date.) 

AOE   AND   SCHOOLING   CERTIFICATE,  REVISED   LAWS,  C.  106,  SBC.  32. 

This  certifies  that  I  am  the  [father,  mother,  guardian  or  custodian]  of  [name  of 
minor],  and  that  [he  or  she]  was  born  at  [name  of  city  or  town],  in  the  county  of 
[name  of  county,  if  known],  and  State  [or  country]  of  ,  on  the  [day  and  year  of 
birth],  and  is  now  [number  of  years  and  months]  old. 

(Signature  of  father,  mother,  guardian  or  custodian. ) 
(City  or  town  and  date. ) 

Then  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above-named  [name  of  person  signing], 
and  made  oath  that  the  foregoing  certificate  by  [him  or  herl  signed  is  true  to  the 
best  of  [his  or  her]  knowledge  and  belief.  I  hereby  approve  the  Foregoing  certificate 
of  [name  of  minor],  height  [feet  and  inches],  complexion  [fair  or  dark],  liair  [color], 
having  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  that  [he  or  she]  is  oi  the  age  therein  certified. 
I  hereoy  certify  that  [he  or  »he]  [can  or  can  not]  read  at  sight  and  [can  or  can  not] 
write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language. 

This  certificate  belongs  to  [name  of  minor  in  whose  behalf  it  is  drawn],  and  is  to 
be  surrendered  to  [him  or  her]  whenever  [he  or  she]  leaves  the  service  of  the  cor- 
poration or  employer  holding  the  same;  but  if  not  claimed  by  said  minor  within 
thirty  days  from  such  time,  it  shall  be  returned  to  the  superinteindent  of  schools,  or, 
if  there  is  no  superintendent  of  schools,  to  the  school  committee. 

(Signature  of  person  authorized  to  approve  and  sign,  with  official  character  or 
authprity. ) 
(City  or  town  and  date. ) 
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In  the  case  of  a  minor  who  can  not  reail  at  frisht  and  write  leeibly  simple  sentences 
in  the  Kn^Iifh  laonniage,  the  certificate  shall  continue  as  follows,  after  the  woid 
**lanj2nia;fe**: — 

I  hereby  certify  that  [he  or  she]  is  re^larly  attending  the  [name]  public  evening 
ec\i(H}\.  This  certificate  shall  continue  in  fome  only  so  long  as  the  regular  attendance 
of  tfaid  minor  at  the  evening  si'hool  is  endorsed  weekly  by  a  teacher  thereof. 

Whoever,  beini;  authorized  to  sign  the  foregoing  certificate,  knowingly  certifies  to 
any  materially  fau>e  statement  therein  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
fifty  dollars. 

i^Ec.  :i3.  Whoever  employs  a  minor  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  whoever  having 
un<Ier  h'w  cfintrol  a  minor  under  such  age  permits  such  minor  to  be  emploved, 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  sections  twenty-eight  and  twenty-nine,  shall  for 
Hucli  offense  he  punished  bv  a  fine  of  not  more  t^an  fifty  dollars;  and  whoever  con- 
tinues to  employ  a  minor  in  violation  of  the  pro\i8ions  of  either  of  said  sections, 
after  y>eing  notified  by  a  truant  officer  or  an  inspector  of  factories  and  public 
buildings  thereof,  shall  for  ever>'  day  thereafter  that  such  employment  continues 
l>e  i>unished  by  a  tine  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty'  dollars.  A  ^1- 
ure  to  TirrHluce'  to  a  tniant  ofllicer  or  inspector  r>f  factories  and  public  buildings  an  age 
and  Sf'hooling  ivrtifir-att' or  list  ret^uired  by  law  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
ilhf^l  employment  of  anv  ]>erson  whr»se  age  and  schooling  certificate  is  not  produced 
or  whor^e  name  is  not  t**}  iiste^l.  A  corporation  or  employer  who  retains  an  age  and 
s<:hooling  certificate  in  violation  of  tlie  provisions  of  said  certificate  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  ten  dollars. 

'S»'.  'M.  Truant  officers  mav  visit  the  factories,  workshops  and  mercantile  estatn 
Ii.i)hm(>ntH  in  their  several  citie»-  ami  towns  and  ascertain  whether  any  minors  are 
employf;<l  therein  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  and  shall  report  any 
i-aiikrii  of  Huch  illepil  employment  to  the  school  committee  and  to  the  chief  of  the 
district  fiolict;  or  t< I  the  inspector  of  factories  and  public  buildings.  Inspectors  of 
factories  und  piiblic  V»uildings  and  truant  officers  mav  require  that  the  age  and  school- 
in;;  certificates  and  lists  of  minors  who  art*  employe<i  in  such  failories,  workshops  or 
niercantilc  establishments  shall  lie  produced  for  their  inspection.  Complaints  for 
r>ffenhf<'s  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  be  made  by  inspectors  of  factories 
and  public  bnildingn. 

Sw.  :io  (a.»*  amended  by  chapter  1S3,  acts  of  1902).  While  a  public  evening  scIkh^I 
is  niaintaincl  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  anv  minor  who  is  over  fourteen  years  of 
a^tf  and  who  does  not  have  a  <rertific-ate  signeif  by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  or 
by  the  H*hiK)l  committ^-e,  or  by  Hjme  person  acting  under  authority  thereof,  certify- 
ing to  the  minor's  ability  to  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple' sentences'  in  tfie 
Kn^dinh  languagt*  residi^s,  no  ])eri«'>n  shall  employ  him  and  no  parent,  guardian  or 
cuHttniian  shall  ]iennit  him  to  Ik;  employe<i  unless  he  is  a  regular  attendant  at  such 
evening  s<-hool  or  at  a  dav  bcIkm)!;  but,  u^xm  presentation  by  such  minor  of  a  certifi- 
cjitc  HJ^rmil  by  a  n»^istere<l  pnicti«n^  physician  and  satisfai-tory  to  the  superintendent 
of  Hhool»i,  or,  if  there  is  no  such  sui»t»nntendent,  to  the  s<*h«>ol  committee,  showing 
that  hJH  jiiivHcal  condition  would  render  such  attendance  in  addition  to  <laily  labor 
prejudicial  to  his  health,  said  Hni»erintendent  or  s<*h(H»]  committtn*  shall  issue  a  per- 
mit authorizing  the  empl(»yment  of  such  minor  for  such  period  as  said  superintencient 
or  H-h<K)l  committiM.*  may  determine.  Said  superintenaent  or  si'hool  cx»mmittee,  or 
teachern  acting  under  authority  thereof,  may  excuse  any  absence  fn>m  such  evening 
sch'H>l  which  aris4*s  fr<»m  justifiable  cause.  Any  minor  not  hohling  the  certificate 
dcHTibed  alH>ve  Hhall  furnish  to  his  employer  a  nH*(»rd  of  his  school  attcndan<-e  <'ach 
week  while  the  evening  s<*h<M>l  is  in  sessiim,  and  when  this  riKrord  shows  unexcusHl 
alnences  from  th«'  sessions  his  attendance  shall  iMMleenunl  irregular  a(HN>n1ing  tnthii* 
act.  WhiK'ver  employs  a  minor  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  sci*tion  sliall 
forfeit  not  iiion*  than  one  hundre«l  dollars  for  each  offenst*  to  the  use  of  the  evening 
scIkmiIh  of  HiK'h  city  or  town.  A  {>arent,  guanlian  or  cust<xlian  who  peniiits  a  minor 
inider  his  C4»iitn)l  to  Ih>  emjilove<i  in  violation  of  the  pn)visions  of  this  wilion  shall 
forf«!it  not  more  than  twenty  dollars  to  the  us?e  of  the  evening  schools  of  such  city  or 

tnwil. 

Sw  .  :^*».  ♦  »  *  young  i)ersons,  live  or  more  in  numlvr,  who  an*  employe*!  in 
the  same  factory  shall  U'  allowe<l  their  meal  times  at  the  same  hour,  extrept  ttuit  any 
such  iNTsons  who  In'^^Iu  >^iirk  in  such  factory  at  a  later  hour  in  the  moniiiiK  tlian 
other  such  (K*rs4»ns  emjdoytMl  then-in  may  Im>  allowe<i  their  meal  times  at  a  different 
time:  but  no  mitrh  {persons  shall  U;  employed  during  the  regular  meal  hour  in  t4Mid- 
in^:  th<'  mac) lines  or  doing  the  work  of  any  other  ♦  ♦  ♦  young  persons  in  addi- 
tion to  their  own. 

Sw.  :{7.  No  *  ^  *  young  person  shall  U»  employe<l  f<»r  mon»  than  six  houn 
at  one  time  in  a  fai^tory  or  workshop  in  which  five  or  more  such  |Kir«oni!  are  employed 
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without  an  interval  of  at  least  half  an  hour  for  a  meal;  but  such  person  may  be  so 
employed  for  not  more  than  six  and  one-half  hours  at  one  time  if  such  employment 
ends  not  later  than  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  if  he  or  she  is  then  dismissed 
from  the  factory  or  workshop  for  the  remainder  of  the  day;  or  for  not  more  than 
seven  and  one-half  hours  at  one  time  if  he  or  she  is  allowed  sufficient  opportunity 
for  eatins  a  lunch  during  the  continuance  of  such  employment  and  if  such  employ- 
ment ends  not  later  than  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  or  she  is  then  dis- 
mif»ed  from  the  factory  or  workshop  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Sbc.  38.  The  provisions  of  the  two  preceding  sections  shall  not  applv  to  iron  works, 
glass  works,  paper  mills,  letter  press  establishments,  print  works,  bleachin|];  works 
or  dyeing  works;  and  the  chief  of  the  district  polic^e,  if  it  is  proved  to  his  satisfaction 
that  in  any  other  class  of  factories  or  workshops  it  is  necessary,  by  reason  of  the 
continuous  nature  of  the  |)roce8ses  or  of  special  circumstances  affecting  such  class,  to 
exempt  it  from  the  provisions  of  the  two  preceding  sections  and  that  such  exemp- 
tion can  be  made  without  injury  to  the  health  of  the  women  or  ^oung  persons 
affected  thereby,  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  issue  a  certificrate  granting 
such  exemption,  public  notice  whereof  shall,  without  expense  to  the  Commonwealth, 
be  given  in  the  manner  directed  by  said  chief. 

Sfic.  39.  If  a  minor  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  *  *  *  shall,  without  the 
orders,  consent  or  knowle<ige  of  the  employer  or  of  a  superintendent,  overseer  or 
other  agent  of  the  employer,  labor  in  a  manufacturing  or  mechanical  establishment, 
factory  or  workshop  ouring  a  part  of  any  time  allowed  for  meals  in  such  establish- 
ment, factory  or  workshop,  according  to  the  notice  required  by  section  twenty-four, 
and  if  a  copy  of  such  notice  was  i>o6ted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  room  where  such 
lal)or  was  performed  with  a  rule  of  the  establishment,  factory  or  workshop  forbidding 
such  minor  *  *  *  to  labor  during  such  time,  then  neither  the  employer  nor  a 
superintendent,  overseer  or  other  agent  of  the  employer  shall  be  held  responsible  for 
such  labor. 

Sbc.  40.  Whoever  either  for  himself  or  as  a  superintendent,  overseer  or  agent 
violates  the  provisions  of  the  four  preceding  sections  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundr^  dollars. 

Sec.  42.  Whoever,  either  for  himself  or  as  superintendent,  overseer  or  agent  permits 
a  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  to  clean  any  part  of  the  machinery  in  a  lactor^, 
if  it  is  in  motion  by  the  aid  of  steam,  water  or  other  mechanical  power,  or  if  it  is  in 
dangerous  proximity  to  such  moving  part,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  43.  Whoever  employs  or  permits  a  child  under  fifteen  years  of  age  to  have  the 
care,  custody,  management  or  operation  of  an  elevator,  or  employs  or  permits  a  child 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  to  have  the  care,  custody,  management  or  operation  of 
an  elevator  running  at  a  speed  of  over  two  hundred  feet  a  minute  shall  be  punished 
bv  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each 
offense. 

Sbc.  44.  The  State  board  of  health  shall,  upon  the  application  of  any  citizen  of  the 
Commonwealth,  detennino,  after  such  investi^tion  as  it  considers  necessary,  whether 
or  not  the  nianufac^ture  of  a  particular  acid  is  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health 
of  minors  under  eight4»en  years  of  age;  and  its  decision  shall  be  conclusive  evideni* 
thereof.  Whoever  einployH  a  child  under  eighteen  years  of  age  in  the  manufacture 
of  an  acid  after  the  State  board  of  health  has  detennine^l  that  such  manufacture  is 
dangerous  or  injurious  to  his  health  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
dollars  for  each  offense. 

Skc.  45.  No  pernon  shall  employ,  exhibit  or  sell,  apprentice  or  i^ive  away,  a  child 
under  fiftt'en  years  of  age  for  the  purpose  of  employing  or  exhibiting  him  in  dancing 
on  the  Htage,  playing  on  munical  instruments,  singing,  walking  on  a  wire  or  rope,  or 
riding  or  i>erforming  a«<  a  gynmtiHt,  contortionist  or  acrobat  in  a  cinms.  theatrii*al 
exhibition  or  in  any  public  place,  or  (^use,  procure  or  encourage  such  child  to 
engage  thcriMn;  but  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  prevent  the  e<iucation  of 
children  in  vocal  an<I  instrumental  music  or  dancing  or  their  employment  as  musi- 
cians in  a  church,  chapel,  school  or  s<*hool  exhibition,  or  prevent  their  taking  part 
in  anv  festival,  concert  or  musical  exhibition  upon  the  special  written  {)ermiHsion  of 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  a  city  or  of  the  selectmen  of  a  town.  Whoever  violates 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  l)e  jninished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  two  hun- 
dre<i  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six  months. 

Sbc.  46.  A  license  shall  not  Im?  grante<i  for  a  theatrical  exhibition  or  public  show 
in  which  children  under  fifteen  yt»ars  of  age  are  employed  as  acrolwts  or  contorti<m- 
isti*  or  in  any  feats  of  gymnastics  or  equestrianism,  or  in  which  such  children  who 
belong  to  the  public  schools  are  employed  or  allowed  to  take  part  as  performers  on 
the  stage  in  any  capacity,  or  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  authorized  to  grant 
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Ui*en8e8,  soch  children  are  employed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  corrupt  their  morals  or 
impair  their  health;  but  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  prevent  the  granting 
of  special  permission  authorize<l  by  the  preceding  section. 

Sec.  51.  A  factory  in  which  five  or  more  persons  and  a  workshop  in  which  five  or 
more  women  or  voung  persons  are  employed  shall,  while  work  is  carried  on  therein, 
be  so  ventilate<f  that  the  air  shall  not  become  so  impure  as  to  be  injurioua  to  the 
health  of  the  pennons  employed  therein  and  so  that  all  gases,  vapors,  dust  or  other 
imi)uritie8  injurious  to  health,  which  are  generated  in  the  course  of  the  manufoctor- 
ing  process  or  handicraft  carried  on  therein  shall,  so  ^  as  practicable,  be  rendered 
harmless. 

Sec.  52.  If,  in  a  workshop  or  factory  which  is  within  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
ceding section,  any  process  is  carried  on  by  which  dust  is  caused  which  may  be  in- 
haled to  an  injurious  extent  by  the  person's  employed  therein,  and  it  appears  to  an 
inspector  of  factories  and  public  buildings  that  such  inhalation  would  be  sabstantially 
diminished  without  unreasonable  expense  by  the  use  of  a  fan  or  by  other  mechanical 
meant*,  such  fan  or  other  mechanic^  means,  if  he  so  directs,  shall  be  provided, 
maintained  and  ujhkI. 

Sec.  5.'^.  A  criminal  prosecution  shall  not  be  instituted  for  any  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  two  preceding  sections  unless  such  employer  neglects,  for  four 
wiH*kH  after  the  receipt  of  a  notice  in  writing,  to  make  such  changes  in  his  fiictory  or 
workshop  as  shall  be  ordered  by  an  inspector  of  factories  and  public  buildings. 

Sec\  69.  Deductions  shall  not  ]>e  made  from  the  wages  of  ^  •  *  minors  who 
are  imid  by  the  day  or  hour,  and  are  employed  in  manufacturing  or  mechanical 
establishments,  for  time  during  which  the  machinery  is  stopped,  if  said  *  *  ♦ 
minors  are  refused  the  privilege  of  leaving  the  mill  while  the  damage  to  said  ma- 
chinery is  being  repaired;  and  if  such  emplovees  are  detained  in  their  workrooms 
during  the  time  of  the  breaking  down  of  machinery,  they  shall  not  be  compelled  to 
make  up  time  lost  by  such  break<luwn  unless  they  are  compensated  therefor  at  their 
regular  rates  of  wages.  WlK)ever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  twenty  dollars  for  ew*h  offense. 

Sw.  70.  Whoever  violates  a  i)ro\'ipioh  of  this  chapter  for  which  no  specific  penalty 
is  provided  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Chaptek  350. — Employment  on  elevators. 

Section  1.  All  elevators  for  the  carriage  of  freight  or  passengers,  running  at  a  speed 
of  more  than  one  hundred  feet  a  minute,  shall  \xi  operated  by  competent  persons  not 
less  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  no  other  i)erson  shall  operate  or  have  the  care  or 
charge  of  such  an  elevator. 

Sk('.  2.  Xo  elevator  for  the  carriage  of  freight  or  passengers  shall  be  operated  by 
or  place<l  in  charge  of  any  jxjrson  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Sec  3.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  violating  any  provision  of  this  act  by 
ojn'rating  or  tensing  an  elevator  to  w  operate<l  or  to  be  taken  care  or  charge  of  in  any 
manner  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  l)e  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  lesB 
than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense. 

MICHiaAK. 

COMPILED  LAWS  OF  1897. 
CiiAiTEK  137. — Hourn  of  lultor — Atjf  limil — Oenmiuf  machinery  in  moHon. 

Section  5365.  No  male  child  under  fourteen  ywirs  of  age  or  female  under  fifteen 
years  of  ag(?  shall  Ixi  employed  ut  lal)or  in  factories,  or  in  manufacturing  establish- 
ments <ir  mercantile  industries  in  this  State,  for  a  longer  {>eri(Ki  than  fifty-four  hoars 
in  any  wwk. 

Sw.  r>36(i.  No  child  un<ler  twelve  voars  of  age  shall  1h»  employed  in  any  factory, 
II lunu fact u ring  or  mercantile  (^Htublisfiment  within  this  Suite.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  every  persr>n  eni]>loyinv:  children  under  the  age  of  fourti*en  years  to  keep  a  register 
in  which  shall  Ix*  recorded  the  name,  age  and  n'sidence  of  every  |)erHon  so  employed 
by  him.  And  it  shall  U*  unlawful  for  any  factory,  manufacturing  or  mercantile 
establishment  to  liin;  or  employ  any  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  without 
first  re<*eivingthe  (N'miission,  in  writing,  by  the  [Min>nt  or  guaniiaii,  stating  the  name 
and  age  of  said  child.  If  sai<l  child  have  no  [>an*nt  or  guardian,  Uicre  shall  be  a 
written  statement  under  oath  by  said  child. 

Sec.  5367.  Every  {lerson,  firm  or  corporation  employing  such  children  in  any  fac- 
tory, manufacturing  or  mercantile  establishment  shall  require  the  permit  or  affldant 
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mentioned  in  section  two  of  this  act  [section  5S6&]  to  be  execate<l  before  such  child 
shall  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  hin  duties  or  employment.     No 

Sersou,  firm  or  corporation  employing  less  than  ten  persons  or  children  shall  be 
eemed  a  manufacturing  or  mercantile  establishment  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

8bc.  5369.  *  *  *  no  minor  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  allowed  to 
clean  machinery  while  in  motion.    *    ♦    * 

Sbc.  5372.  Any  person  who  violates  or  omits  to  comply  with  any  of  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  act,  or  who  suffers  or  permits  any  child  to  be  employed  in  violi^ 
tion  of  its  provisions,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars,  or  sixty  days' 
iniprisonment,  or  both  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

CSC.  5375.  No  person,  company,  or  corporation  shall  employ  an v  male  child  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  nor  any  female  under  sixteen  years  of  age  for  more  than  nine 
hours  in  any  one  day. 

Sbc.  5376.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  [sections  5375  to  5378] 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  and  not  less  than  ten  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  not  more  thain  thirty  nor  less  than  ten  days,  or  by  botn  fine  and  impris- 
onment, at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  If  any  company  or  corporation  shall  violate 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  such  company  or  corporation  shall  for  each  violation 
fomit  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt  in  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction. 

Sbc.  5377.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county 
where  complaint  shall  Be  made  to  investigate  all  complaints  made  in  violation  of 
this  act  that  may  be  brought  before  him,  and,  if  there  is  probable  cause,  to  prosecute 
in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Michigan  in  courts  having  competent  juris- 
diction thereof,  all  offenses  contemplated  by  this  act. 

Sbc.  5378.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  or  in  the  per- 
formance of  domestic  duties,  or  clerks  in  stores. 

Chapter  141. — Certain  emplotpnerUs  forbidden. 

Section  5553.  Any  person  having  the  care,  custody,  or  control  of  any  child  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  who  shall  exhibit,  use,  or  employ,  or  who  shall  apprentice, 
give  away,  let  out,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  such  child  to  any  person  in  or  for  the 
vocation,  service  or  occupation  of  rope  or  wire  walking,  gymnast,  contortionist,  rider, 
or  acrolmt,  dancing  or  begging,  in  any  place  whatsoever,  or  for  any  obscene^  inde- 
cent, or  immoral  purpose,  exhibition  or  practice  whatsoever,  or  for  any  exhibition 
injurious  to  the  health  or  dangerous  to  the  life  or  limb  of  such  child,  or  who  shall 
cause,  procure,  or  encourage  such  child  to  engage  therein,  and  any  person  who  shall 
take,  receive,  hire,  emplov,  use,  exhibit,  or  have  in  custody  any  such  child  for  any 
of  the  purposes  mentioned  in  this  section,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sbc.  5557.  Any  person  who  shall  sell,  give  away,  or  in  any  way  furnish  to  any  minor 
child  any  book,  pamphlet,  or  other  printe<i  paper  or  other  thing,  containing  obscene 
language,  or  obscene  prints,  pictures,  figures  or  descriptions  tending  to  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  morals  of  youth,  or  any  newspapers,  pamphlets  or  other  printed  paper 
devoted  to  the  publication  of  criminal  news,  police  reports,  or  criminal  deeds,  and 
any  person  who  shall  in  any  manner  hire,  use,  or  employ  such  child  to  sell,  give 
away,  or  in  any  manner  distribute  such  books,  pamphlets,  or  printed  papers,  and 
any  i>erson  havmg  the  care,  custody,  or  control  of  any  such  child,  who  snail  permit 
him  or  her  to  engage  in  any  such  employment,  shall  on  conviction  thereof  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 

Act  No.  113. — Ilmirs  of  labor — Age  limit — Night  work — Dangerous  employmenU 

forbidden. 

Section  1.  No  male  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  no  female  under  the  a^ 
of  twenty -one  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing  establishment  in  this 
State  for  any  longer  period  than  sixty  hours  in  one  week  unlefe  for  the  purpose  of 
making  necessary  repairs  to  machinery  in  order  to  avoid  the  stoppage  of  the  ordi- 
nary running  of  the  establishments,  and  no  male  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  and 
no  female  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  store  in  this 
State  employing  more  than  ten  persons  lor  a  longer  period  than  sixty  hours  in  one 
week :  Provided,  That  no  more  than  ten  hours  shall  be  exacted  from  such  male 
minors  or  females  under  twenty-one  years  on  any  day  unless  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  shorter  work  day  on  the  last  day  of  the  week. 
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Sec.  2.  No  child  nnder  the  age  of  fourteen  yean*  Hhall  be  emplove<l  in  any  mmnn- 
facturin^  entabliiihiiientf  hotel  or  store  ii^ithin  this  State,  it  phall  he  the'daty  of 
every  \teT9fm  employing  children  to  keep  a  reeister,  in  which  shall  lie  re(X>riied'the 
name,  birthplace,  age  and  place  of  residence  of  every  pemon  employe<l  bv  bini  ander 
the  age  of  sixteen  yean^;  and  no  ciiild  shall  be  employed  between  the  hoare  of  six 
o'clock  p.  m.  and  seven  o'clock  a.  m.  in  any  manufacturing  establishment  or  work- 
shop in  this  State;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  manufacturing  establishment, 
hotel  or  store  to  hire  or  employ  any  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  yeare  without 
there  is  first  provided  and  placed  on  file  a  sworn  statement  made  by  the  parent  or 
guanlian,  stating  the  age,  date  and  place  of  birth  of  said  child,  and  that  the  child 
can  read  and  write.  If  Faid  child  have  no  [larent  or  guardian,  then  such  statement 
shall  \)e  mtule  by  the  child,  which  statement  shall  be  kept  on  file  by  the  employer, 
and  w^hich  said  register  and  statement  shall  be  producea  for  inspection  on  dfemand 
by  any  factory  inspector  a])pointed  under  this  act;  Provided,  That  in  the  city  of 
I>etroit  and  the  city  of  Grand  Bapids  all  sworn  statements  must  be  made  before  a 
deputy  factory  inspector. 

Skc.  3.  No  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed  by  any  person, 
firm  or  c<Tri>oration  cf)ndncting  an^r  manufacturing  establishment  in  this  State,  at 
employment  whereby  its  life  or  limb  is  endangered,  or  its  health  is  likely  to  beinjured, 
or  itri  morals  may  be  deprave<l,  by  such  employment.  No  female  under  the  age  of 
tweiity-une  years  and  no  male  uniier  the  age  of  eighteen  years  shall  be  allowed  to 
clean  machinery  while  in  motion. 

Sec.  4.  Factory  inspectors  shall  have  power  to  demand  a  certificate  of  physical 
fitness  from  the  county  physician,  who  shall  make  such  examination  free  of  cHai>Ke. 
in  case  of  persons  who  seem  physically  unable  to  perform  the  labor  at  which  they 
may  lie  emphntnl,  an<l  shall  have  i>ower  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  any  persr»n 
that  (ran  not  ol»tain  such  a  certificate:  /VoW</«/,  This  set^tion  shall  not  ajipl'y  except 
to  cliil<ln*n  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

A(rrs  OF  1903. 

A<T  No.  106. — Tendtr  of  eiuj)loifmeni  mjcayfr^mi  home. 

Section  1 .  *  *  *  it  shall  l>e  unlawful  for  anv  person  to  make  a  tender  of  induce- 
ment U>  go  away  from  the  home  locality  to  work,  to  any  child  under  sixteen  vears 
of  age  iiiilesH  the  written  consent  of  the  j^irents  of  such  cKild  has  been  first  obtainetl, 
a**  well  an  the  consdit  of  the  tmant  ofhcer  or  county  agent  of  the  board  of  (*orpec- 
tions  ari<i  charities  for  the  kn-ality  when*  said  child  belongs;  and  in  case  such  c«in- 
H^nt  is  obtaine^l  and  the  child  grn'S  abroad  under  the  influence  of  the  inducements 
so  offeriMl,  such  child  umlcr  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  l>e  safely  returned  to  its  home 
at  any  time  when  its  i»arents  shall  re<jnest,  in  writing,  such  return.     »    »    ♦ 

Sim'.  3.  Kvery  iien<on  foun<l  guilty  of  violating  the  pro\isions  of  this  act  shall  lie 
punishe<l  by  a  tine  not  excee<iing  twenty-five  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  less 
than  ten  nor  more  than  sixtv  davs. 

MINNESOTA. 

GENP:HAL  statutes  of  lft94. 

C^  H  A ITKK  24. — IIo  fi  rif  of  labor —  Eant  ings  of  m  mors. 

Section  2240  fas  amen<h»<l  bv  chapter  49,  acts  of  1H95).  In  all  trades,  professions, 
callings  and  dc{iartnients  of  falxir  and  in  all  manufactories,  workshoiis,  mills  and 
other  places  when-in  persons  are  eniploye<l  to  iK*rform  lalK)r  for  hire  or  rewaitl,  in 
this  State,  the  time  of  lalnir  for  the  iN^rsons  so  employe<l  and  perfonning  labor, 
shall  not  exceed  ten  hours  for  t^'h  day,  and  any  owner,  stiH'kholder  or  fiverseer, 
employer,  clerk  or  foreman  who  shall  conit>el  any  iM*rson  (»r  shall  ]>ermit  any  child 
unuer  the  agi>  of  f(»urtt*en  years,  so  emfiloved,  to  lalMir  for  any  more  than  teii  hours 
in  any  r>ne  day,  when^  such  owner,  st«K*kholder  or  overs<H;r,  clerk  or  foreman  has 
control,  such  {Vrson  so  offending  shall  l>e  liable  to  a  i)ros(*cution  in  the  name  of  the 
State  i}f  Minnesota,  lH*fon.*  any  iustic<»  of  the  iK*a«H*,  of  [or]  court  of  comi>etent  juris- 
dictir>n  of  tlu*  rounty  when'in  the  samt*  occurs,  and  u(K)n  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fiiie<l  in  any  sum  not  l<*ss  than  ten  nor  more  than  one  hundre<l  dullars;  Provided, 
That  the  provisions  of  this  stnlion  shall  not  apply  to  agricultural  labon^rs  and 
domestics  employnl  bv  the  month  ami  to  persons  engage^l  in  the  care  of  live  stock; 
Aud  ffrovidt'd  further,  'fhat  extra  lal)or  may  lie  iK*rforme<l  for  extra  compeoflationf 
except  in  the  i'ase  of  children  under  fourteen  years. 
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Skc.  2247.  It  shall  be  necessary  for  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  minor  person 
as  ma^  be  in  service  to  notify  the  party  employing  such  minor  that  such  parent  or 
guardian  claims  the  wages  of  such  minor  and  in  default  of  such  notification  payment 
to  such  minor  of  wages  so  earned  shall  be  valid. 

Chapter  66. — Ekimtngs  of  minors. 

Section  5461.  The  earnings  of  anjr  minor  child  of  any  debtor  within  this  State,  or 
the  proceeds  thereof,  shall  not  be  liable  to  attachment,  garnishment,  or  sale  on  any 
final  process  of  a  court,  in  any  action  against  such  debtor,  by  reason  of  any  debt  or 
liability  of  such  debtor  not  contracted  for  the  especial  benefit  of  such  minor  child. 

Chapter  92a. — Certain  employments  forbidden — Hours  of  labor. 

Section  6539.  A  person  who  employs,  or  causes  to  be  employed,  or  who  exhibits, 
uses,  or  has  in  his  custody  for  the  purpnose  of  exhibiting  or  employing,  any  child 
apparently  or  actually  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  or  who,  having  the  care,  cus- 
tody, or  control  of  such  child  as  parent,  relative,  guardian,  employer,  or  otherwise, 
sells,  lets  out,  gives  away,  or  in  any  way  procures  or  consents  to  the  employment  or 
exhibition  of  such  a  child,  either, 

1.  As  a  rope  or  wire  walker,  dancer,  gymnast,  contortionist,  rider,  or  acrobat;  or, 

2.  In  begging  or  receiving  alms,  or  in  any  mendicant  otxjupation;  or, 
8.  In  any  indecent  or  immoral  exhibition  or  practice;  or, 

4.  In  any  practice  or  exhibition  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  life,  limb,  health,  or 
morals  of  the  child; 

♦  ♦♦♦*♦♦ 

Ih  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

8bc\  6541.  A  ^)er8on  who  compels  a  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  to  labor  more 
than  ten  hours  in  any  da^  in  any  factory,  workshop  or  mercantile  or  manufacturing 
business,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

ACTS  OF  1895. 

Chapter  171. — Age  limit — Ai^^  tuork — Employment  during  school  term — TUiterates — 

Employment  on  elevators. 

Section  1  (as  amended  by  chapter  360,  acts  of  1897).  No  child  under  fourteen  (14) 
years  of  age  shall  Ix?  employed  at  any  time  in  any  factory  or  workshop,  or  about  any 
mine.  No  such  child  shall  be  employed  in  any  mercantile  establishment  nor  in  the 
service  of  any  telegraph,  telephone  or  public  messenger  company  except  during  the 
vacation  of  the  public  schools  in  the  town  where  sucn  child  is  employed.  No  child 
under  sixteen  (16^  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  at  any  occupation  danj^rous  or 
injurious  to  life,  limb,  health  or  morals;  nor  at  any  labor  of  any  kind  outside  of  the 
family  of  such  child's  residence  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  nor  after  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  nor  more  than  ten  (10)  hours  in  any  one  day,  nor  more  than 
sixty  hours  in  any  one  week,  except  in  a(*coraance  with  tHe  following  express  per- 
mission or  condition,  to  wit:  Children  not  less  than  fourteen  years  of  age  may  be 
employe<l  in  mercantile  establishments  on  Saturdays  and  for  ten  days  each  year 
before  Christmas  until  ten  (10)  o'clock  in  the  evening:  Provided^  hov^every  That  this 
permiwion  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  permit  such  children  to  toil  more  than  ten 
hours  in  any  one  day,  nor  over  sixtv  hours  in  any  one  week. 

Se<\  2.  No  child  under  the  age  f)elow  which  all  children  are  by  law  required  to 
attend  school  shall  in  the  year  next  succeetling  any  birthday  of  said  child  l)e 
employe^l  at  any  occupation  during  the  hours  in  which  the  public  schools  in  the 
t4>wn  or  city  in  which  he  resides  are  in  session,  unless  or  until  in  said  year  he  has 
attended  some  school  for  at  least  a  period  of  time  equal  to  that  requirea  by  law  for 
attendance  of  school. 

Sec.  3.  The  commissioner  of  labor,  the  factory  inspector  or  any  assistant  factory 
inspector  shall  have  {X)wer  to  demand  a  certificate  of  physical  fitness  from  some  reg- 
ularly licensed  physician  in  the  case  of  children  who  may  seem  physically  unable  to 
perfo'nn  the  labor  at  which  they  may  be  employed,  and  no  minor  snail  be  employed 
who  can  not  obtain  such  a  certificate. 

Sb(\  4.  No  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  can  not  read  and  write  simple 
sentences  in  the  English  language  shall,  except  in  vacations  of  the  public  schools  be 
employed  at  any  indoor  oii*upation,  Pronded^  Such  child  is  not  a  regular  attendant  at 
a  day  or  evening  s<'hool. 

Sec.  5  (as  amended  by  crhapter  :UiO,  acrts  of  1897).  Whenever  it  appears  u{)on  due 
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examination  that  the  labor  of  any  minor  who  would  be  debarred  from  employment 
under  the  provisions  of  sections  two  and  four  of  this  a^'t  is  necessary  for  the  support 
of  the  family  to  which  said  minor  belongs,  or  for  his  own  support,  the  school  IxMird 
or  board  of  school  trustees  of  the  cit^%  village  or  town  in  which  said  child  residee 
may,  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  issue  a  permit  or  excuse  authorizing  the 
employment  of  such  minor  within  such  time  or  times  as  they  may  fix. 

Sec.  6.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  employ  or  permit  any  child  under  six- 
teen (16)  years  of  age  to  have  the  care,  custody,  management  or  operation  of  any 
elevator,  or  permit  any  person  under  eighteen  (18)  years  of  age  to  have  the  care, 
custody,  management  or  operation  of  any  elevator  running  at  a  speed  of  over  two 
hundred  (200)  feet  a  minute. 

Sec.  7.  No  child  actually  or  apparently  under  sixteen  (16)  years  of  age  shall  be 
employed  in  any  factory,  workshop  or  mercantile  establishment,  or  in  the  service  of 
any  public  telegraph,  telephone  or  district  messenger  company  or  other  corporation, 
unless  the  person,  firm  or  (*orporation  employing  said  child  procures  and  Keeps  on 
file  the  certificate  required  in  the  case  of  such  child  by  the  following  section,  and 
also  keep  on  file  a  full  and  complete  list  of  such  children  employed  therein. 

Sec.  8.  The  employment  certificates  of  children  under  sixteen  (16)  years  of  age 
called  for  by  this  act  shall,  in  cities  and  towns  having  a  superintendent  of  schools, 
be  signed  by  said  sui)erintendent  or  some  person  authorized  by  him  in  writing  so  to 
sign  the  same;  in  other  cities  and  towns  it  shall  be  signed  by  some  member  of  the 
school  board  authorized  by  vote  of  said  board  to  sign  buch  certificates.  Said  certifi- 
cate shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  name,  birthplace,  date  of  birth,  age  of  child  at 
date  of  statement.  This  statement  shall  be  signed  and  acknowledged  under  oath  or 
affirmation  before  the  ])erson  authorized  to  issue  the  certificate.  The  certificate  sliall 
also  contain  a  statement  or  certificate  bv  the  officer  issuing  the  same  that  the  child 
can  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  or  that 
said  child  if  unable  so  to  read  and  write  is  regularly  attenoing  a  day  or  evening 
school  or  has  Ix^en  excused  by  the  school  lx)ard  from  said  attendance  as  provide<l  bv 
secticm  five  (6),  and  that  if  under  the  age  requirecl  by  law  for  the  attendance  of  all 
children  at  scnool,  .^^id  child  has  in  the  year  next  preceding  the  issuing  of  said  cer- 
tificate attended  school  as  re(inire<l  by  law.  If  attendance  has  been  at  a  private 
school  there  must  also  be  added  the  signature  of  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  same 
followe<l  by  wonls  certifying  to  school  attendance.  The  person  signing  the  certificate 
shall  have  authority  to  admininter  the  oath  ])rovi<UMl  therein  but  no  fee  shall  be 
charge<l  therefor.  The  coinmissioner  of  lal)or  is  hereby  authorize<l  and  directed  to 
prepare  blank  certificates  such  ai^  are  callcMl  for  by  this  se<*tion  and  furnish  the  same 
to  the  sui)erintendents  of  schools  and  school  boards  of  the  State. 

Skc.  9.  The  statement  in  the  certificate  giving  the  birthplaces  and  age  of  the  child 
shall  l>e  signe<l  by  the  father,  if  living,  and  rt»sident  of  the  same  city  or  town;  if  not, 
by  his  mother;  or  if  his  mother  in  not  living,  or  if  living  is  not  a  resident  of  the  same 
city  or  town,  by  his  guardian;  if  a  chihl  has  no  father  or  mother  or  guardian  living 
in  the  same  city  or  town  his  own  signature  to  the  certificate  may  1)C  accepted  by  the 
person  authoriziKl  to  approve  the  same. 

Sec.  10.  Every  facrtory,  workshop,  mine,  mercantile  establishment  or  other  place 
in  which  or  in  connection  with  which  children  are  engage<i  at  lal>or  of  any  kind, 
shall  at  all  tiiniM  l)e  subject  to  visitation  by  the  niemlKTs  or  agents  of  the  iKiard  of 
education  or  Ixmnl  «»f  tnistetrs  of  the  city,  town  or  district  in  which  said  factory,  work- 
shop, mine,  establish m(*nt  or  platre  is  situated. 

Sec.  11.  The  wonls  factory  and  worksho]>  in  this  act  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
as  set  forth  in  chapter  seven  (7)  of  the  general  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  (1K<«). 

Sw.  12.  Every  parent  or  guardian  of  a  child  under  sixteen  (lf>)  years  of  age  who 
j)ermitH  the  employment  of  anv  chiM  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  who 
in  making  the  .*itateinent  calleil  fur  by  section'  eight  (8)  of  this  act  certifies  to  any 
mat^'rially  fnlm*  statement  therein,  and  every  owner,  suiH'rinteiident,  agent  or  over- 
seer of  any  fa('tf)ry,  workshop  f»r  mercantile  establishment,  teU»graph,  or  telephone 
company,  district  messenger  comiKUiy  <tr  other  corjHjration  who  employs  or  permits 
to  U»  emplt>yt*<l  therein  or  thereby  any  child  contrary  to  the  pnn'isions  of  tni8ai*t, 
and  any  |)<>rsf)n  who  employs  a  child  cuntrary  to  the  )>rovisions  of  this  act  or  violate? 
the  ])rovisions  of  R*ction  ten  (lO)  of  this  act  shall  I k' guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
u|M>n  conviction  then'of  In^fore  any  cr»ni]M'tent  cinirt  shall  l»e  fined  not  less  than 
twenty  (20)  nor  nH>n»  than  (50)  dollars  lor  each  an<l  every  offense.  A  failure  to 
proiluce  to  an  «>fii<*<'r  or  eiiiploy4»<»  of  the  bureau  of  lal>or,  or  to  a  niemlter  or  author- 
ize<l  a^'nt  of  the  Ix^anl  of  e<lucation  itr  boanl  of  trustees  of  the  city  <»r  school  district 
in  which  the  said  child  is  employc*<l,  on  demand,  the  certificate  and  n'gister  required 
by  this  a<-t,  shall  lie  prima  facie*  evidence  of  the  illegal  employment  of  the  child 
TQoee  certificate  is  not  produced. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

REVISED  CX)DE  OF  1892. 

Chapter  29. — Enticing  for  purpoie  of  employment. 

Sbction  1003.  Any  person  who  shall  persuade,  entice,  or  decoy  away  from  its 
father  or  mother,  with  whom  it  resides,  any  child  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
if  a  male,  or  eighteen  if  a  female,  being  unmarried,  for  the  purpose  of  employing 
such  child  without  the  consent  of  its  parents,  or  one  of  them,  shall,  upon  conviction, 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  twenty  dollars,  or  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  not  more  than  thirty  days,  or  both. 

MISS0X7BI. 

REVISED  STATUTES  OF  1899. 
Chapter  15. — Article  8. — Certain  employmenta  forbidden — Age  Hmit. 

Section  2186.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  having  the  care,  custody  or  con- 
trol of  any  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  to  exhibit,  use  or  employ,  or  in  any 
manner,  or  under  an^  pretense,  sell,  apprentice,  give  away,  let  out  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  any  such  child  to  any  person  in  or  for  the  vocation  or  occupation,  service  or 
purpose  of  singing,  playing  on  musical  instruments,  rope  or  wire  walking,  dancing, 
begging  or  peddling,  or  as  a  gymnast,  contortionist,  rider  or  acrobat  in  any  place 
whatflc^ver,  or  for  any  obscene,  indecent  or  immoral  purpose,  exhibition  or  practice 
whatsoever,  or  for  or  in  any  business,  exhibition  or  vocation  injurious  to  the  he&lth 
or  dangerous  to  the  life  or  limb  of  such  child,  or  cause,  procure  or  encourage  any 
such  child  to  engage  therein.  Nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  apply  to  or 
affect  the  employment  or  use  of  any  such  child  as  a  singer  or  musician  in  any  church, 
school  or  academy,  or  at  any  respectable  entertainment,  or  the  teaching  or  learning 
the  science  or  practice  of  music. 

Sec.  2187.  It  shall  also  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  take,  receive,  hire,  employ, 
use,  exhibit  or  have  in  custody  any  child  under  the  age  and  for  the  purposes  pro- 
hibited in  section  2186  of  this  article. 

Sec.  2188.  Any  person  convicted  under  the  provisions  of  the  two  preceding  sections 
shall  for  the  first  offense  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned 
in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
and,  upon  conviction  for  a  second  or  any  subsequent  offense,  shall  be  fined  in  any 
sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court 

Src.  2189.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  ^ears  shall  be  employed  in  any 
manufacturing  or  mechanical  establishment  in  this  State  wherein  steam,  water  or 
any  other  mechanical  power  is  used  in  the  manufacturing  process  carried  on  therein, 
or,  where  the  work  to  ne  done  by  such  child  would,  in  the  opinion  of  two  reputable 
physicians  in  the  locality  where  such  work  is  to  be  done,  be  dangerous  to  the  health 
of  fiuch  child. 

Sec.  2190.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  or  its  agent,  who  emplovs,  and  any 
parent  or  person  in  charge  of  such  child  who  permits  the  employment  oi  such  child 
m  violation  of  this  article,  shall  be  deemed  guiltvof  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon 
conviction,  l)e  fined  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  impris- 
onment [imprisoned]  in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  days  nor 
more  than  ten  days,  or  both  fined  and  imprisoned,  for  each  offense:  Provided^  That 
extreme  poverty  of  the  parent,  or  person  in  charge  of  such  child,  shall  be  a  good 
defense  to  such  proceeding. 

Chapter  91. — Article  17. — Cleaning  machinery. 

Section  6434.  No  minor  *  ♦  ♦  shall  be  required  to  clean  an^  part  of  the  mill, 
gearing  or  machinery  in  any  such  establishment  in  this  State,  while  the  same  is  in 
motion,  or  work  between  the  fixed  or  traversing  parts  of  any  machine,  while  it  is  in 
motion  by  the  action  of  steam,  water  or  other  mechanical  power. 

Chapter  133.— Article  2. — Employment  inminet. 
Section  8811  (as  amended  by  act  approved  March  22, 1901,  page  211,  acts  of  1901). 

No  male  person  under  the  age  ot  twelve  years  •  *  *  shall  be  permitted  to 
enter  any  mine  to  work  therein,  nor  shall  any  boy  under  the  a^  oC  V^^qsVkk^  ^^msv, 
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unless  he  can  read  and  write,  be  allowed  to  work  in  any  mine.  Any  party  or  person 
ne^lectine  or  refusing  to  perform  the  duties  required  to  be  performed  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article  shaft  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  punished  by  a 
fine  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  trying  the  same.    ♦    *    ♦ 

Sbc.  8812.  No  owner,  agent  or  operator  of  any  mine  operated  by  shaft  or  slope 
shall  place  in  charge  of  any  engine  whereby  men  are  lowered  into  or  hoisted  out  of 
the  mines  any  but  an  experienced,  competent  and  sober  person  not  under  eighteen 
years  of  age.    *    *    ♦ 

Chapter  161. — Article  4. — Night  vxtrk  in  bakerifs. 

Section  10088.  *  *  ♦  No  person  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be 
employed  in  any  bake  shop  between  the  hours  of  nine  o'clock  at  night  and  ^ye 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

MONTANA. 

C0DE8  AND  STATUTES— SANDERS'  EDITION— 1895. 

Political  Ck)DE. 

Part  III. — Employment  during  school  term — Illiterates. 

Section  1920  (as  amended  by  chapter  45,  acts  of  1903) .  ♦  *  *  Ever3r  parent, 
ffuardian  or  other  person  havins  chaige  of  an^  child  between  the  asee  of  eight  and 
fourteen  years  shall  send  such  child  to  a  public,  private,  or  parochial  school,  for  the 
full  time  that  the  school  attended  is  in  session,  which  shall  in  no  case  be  for  less 
than  sixteen  weeks  during  any  current  year,  and  said  attendance  shall  b^n  within 
the  first  week  of  the  school  term,  unless  the  child  is  excused  from  such  attendance 
*  *  *,  upon  satisfactory  showing,  either  that  the  bodily  or  mental  condition  of 
the  child  does  not  permit  of  its  attendance  at  school,  or  that  the  child  is  being 
instructed  at  home  by  a  person  Qualified,  *  *  *  or  that  there  is  no  sc^hool  taught 
the  required  length  of  time  with  in  2^  miles  of  the  residence  of  such  child  by  the 
nearest  traveled  road:  Provided^  That  no  child  shall  be  refused  admission  to  any 
public;  s<»hool  on  account  of  raiie  or  color.    ♦    ♦    * 

Sec.  1921  (as  amended  by  chapter  45,  acts  of  1903).  No  child  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  shall  be  employed  or  be  in  the  employment  of  any  person,  company  or  corpo- 
ration during  the  school  term  and  while  the  public  schools  are  in  session,  unless  such 
child  shall  present  to  such  person,  company  or  corporation  an  age  and  sc*hooling  cer- 
tificate herein  provided  for.  An  age  and  schooling  certificate  shall  be  approved  only 
bv  the  superintendent  of  schools,  or  by  a  person  authorized  by  him,  in  city  or  other 
districts  havinff  such  superintendent,  or  bv  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  trustees  in  vil- 
lage and  township  districts  not  having  such  superintendent,  \i\yon  a  satisfactory  proof 
of  the  age  of  such  minor  and  that  he  has  successfully  completed  the  studies  enum- 
erated in  section  1920  of  this  article;  or  if  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen 
years,  a  knowledge  of  his  or  her  ability  to  read  and  write  legibly  the  English  language. 
The  age  and  schooling  certificate  shall  \ye  formulated  by  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  and  the  same  furnished,  in  blank,  by  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  trustees  or 
the  clerk  of  the  district.  Every  person  [,]  company,  or  corporation  employing  any 
child  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  shall  exact  the  age  and  schooling  certificate  pre- 
scribe<l  in  this  section,  as  a  condition  of  employment  and  shall  keep  the  same  on  file, 
an<l  shall  upon  the  request  of  the  truant  onicer  hereinafter  provided  for,  permit  him 
to  examine  such  age  and  schooling  certificate.  Any  person,  comj)any,  or  oorporn- 
tion,  employing  any  minor  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  fined 
not  lesH  than  twenty  five  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  each  and  every  offense. 

8e(\  1922  (as  amended  by  chapter  45,  acts  of  1903).  All  minors  over  the  age  of 
fourteiMi  and  under  the  age  of  sixteen  vears,  who  can  not  rea<l  and  write  the  English 
language  Hhail  Ik?  required  to  attend  school  as  provided  in  section  1920,  of  this  article 
and  all  the  {>n>viHions  of  said  s(H.*tion  shall  apply  to  said  minors;  I^ovided,  That  such 
attondanci*  shall  not  be  required  of  such  minors  after  they  have  secure<l  a  certificate 
from  the  HUi>enntendent  of  schools  in  districts  having  superintendents,  or  the  clerk 
of  the  board  of  trustees  in  districts  not  having  superintendents,  that  they  can  read, 
and  write  the  English  language.  No  person,  company  or  corporation  shall  employ 
any  such  minor  during  the  time  schools  are  in  session,  or  having  such  minor  in  their 
employ  shall  immediately  cease  such  employment,  upon  notice  from  the  truant  officer 
who  is  hereinafter  provided.    Every  person,  company,  or  corporation  violating  the 

Srovisions  of  this  section  shall  lie  finea  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  fifty 
ollars  for  each  and  every  offense. 
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8bc.  1924  (as  amended  by  chapter  45,  acta  of  1903).  *  ♦  *  The  truant  officer 
shall  be  vested  with  police  powere,  the  authority  to  een'e  warrants,  and  have 
authority  to  enter  workshops,  factories,  stores  and  all  other  places  where  children 
may  be  employed,  and  do  whatever  may  be  neceesair,  in  the  way  of  investigation 
or  otherwise  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act;    *    *    ♦ 

Civil  Code. 

Earnings  of  minorn. 

Section  299.  The  wages  of  a  minor  employed  in  service  may  be  paid  to  him  until 
the  parent  or  guanlian  entitled  thereto  gives  the  employer  notice  that  he  claims  such 
wages. 

Penal  Code. 

Certain  employments  forbidden. 

Section  472.  Any  person,  whether  as  parent,  relative,  guardian,  employer  or  other- 
wise, having  in  his  care,  custody  or  control  any  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
wlio  shall  sell,  apprentice,  give  away,  let  out  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  such  chila 
to  any  person,  under  any  name,  title  or  pretense,  for  the  vocation,  use,  occupation, 
calling,  service,  or  purpose  of  anging,  playing  on  musical  instruments,  rope  walking, 
dancing,  begging  or  peddling  in  any  public  street  or  highway,  or  in  any  mendicant 
or  wandering  business  whatever;  and  any  person  who  shall  take,  receive,  hire, 
employ,  use  or  have  in  custody  any  child  for  such  purposes,  or  either  of  them,  is 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  474.  Every  person  who  receives  or  employs  any  child  under  fourteen  yeans  of 
age  in  any  underground  works  or  mine,  or  in  any  similar  business,  is  punishable  by 
a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars. 


COMPILED  STATUTES  OF  1881— TENTH  EDITION,  1901. 

Part  III.   -Criminal  Code. 
Chapter  23. — Employment  during  school  term. 

Section  6953.  Any  male  or  female  child  under  the  age  of  ten  years  shall  not  be 
employeil  in  any  manufacturing,  mei'hanical,  industrial  or  mercantile  establishment 

Sec.  6954.  Any  male  or  female  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  not  be 
employe<l  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical,  industrial  or  mercantile  establishment, 
except  <luring  the  vacations  of  the  public  schools;  unless  during  the  year  next  pre- 
ceding su^h  employment,  said  child  has  for  at  least  twenty  weeks  attended  some 
public  or  ])rivate  day  school  where  the  English  [language]  is  taught;  nor  shall  such 
employment  continue,  unless  such  child  shall  in  each  and  every  year  attend  school 
as  herein  provided,  and  no  child  shall  be  so  employed  who  does  not  present  a  cer- 
tificate signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  school  board  of  the  school  district 
in  which  said  child  resides,  of  their  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. Nor  shall  any  owner,  superintendent  or  overseer  of  any  such  establishment, 
parent  or  guardian  consent  to  or  ])ermit  the  employment  of  any  child  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6955.  Any  owner,  superintendent  or  overseer  of  any  such  establishment  shall 
require  and  keep  on  file,  open  to  the  inspe<'tion  of  the  public,  a  certificate  of  the  age, 
place  of  birth  and  residence  of  every  male  and  female  child  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  employed  therein,  so  long  as  such  child  is  so  employed;  which  certificate  shall 
also  state,  in  case  the  child  is  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  amount  of  said  child's 
school  attendance  during  the  year  next  preceding  his  employment,  and  such  certifi- 
cate thall  l)e  signed  hy  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  scnool  board  of  the  school 
district  in  which  such  child  residen,  and  the  forms  of  certificate  herein  referred  to 
shall  \)e  appn)ved  by  the  attorney  eeneral  of  this  State. 

Sec.  6955a.  Any  person  who  shall  l)e  convicteil  of  a  violation  of  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  shall  pay  for  every  such  offense  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  aollars 
nor  mon»  than  fifty  dollars:  Provided,  however ,  That  no  conviction  shall  be  had  under 
this  airt,  unless  the  pnx'eedings  therefor  shall  be  commenced  within  one  year  after 
the  offense  shall  have  been  committed. 
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Set.  fi955b.  It  is  hereby  ma<ie  the  dutjr  of  the  deputy  labor  commiflsioner  of  this 
State  upon  complaint  being  filed  with  him  to  inspect  any  and  all  establiflhments  to 
which  thiH  act  applies,  and  ascertain  whether  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  have 
been  violated.  Whenever  it  shall  come  to  his  knowledge  that  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  have  been  or  [are]  beine  violated,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  cause  the  same 
to  be  enforced:  Provided,  however,  That  nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  any  other  person  from  causing  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

NEW  HAMPSHTBE. 

PUBLIC  STATUTES  OF  1891. 
Chapter  92. — Employment  during  school  term. 

Section  17  (as  amended  by  chapter  70,  acts  of  1899).  Truant  officers  shall,  under 
the  direction  of  the  school  board,  enforce  the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  truants 
and  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  vears  not  attending  school  and 
without  any  rc^lar  and  lawful  occupation,  and  the  laws  relating  to  the  attendance 
at  school  of  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  years. 

Sec.  18  (as  amended  bv  chapter  70,  acts  of  1899).  Truant  officers  shall,  if  required 
by  the  school  board,  enforce  the  laws  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  in 
manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  mercantile  establishments  who  have  not  attended 
school  the  prescribed  time;  and  for  this  purpose,  thev  ma^,  when  ho  authorized  and 
required  by  vote  of  the  school  boanl,  visit  the  manu&cturing,  mechanical,  and  mer- 
cantile establishments  in  their  respective  cities  and  towns,  and  ascertain  whether  any 
children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  arc  emplojred  therein  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
law,  and  they  shall  report  any  cases  of  such  illegal  employment  to  the  school  board; 
and  the  truant  officers,  when  authorized  as  aforesaid,  may  demand  the  names  of  all 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  employe<l  in  such  manufacturing,  mechanical, 
and  mercantile  establishments,  and  may  require  that  the  certificates  and  lists  of  such 
children  provided  for  by  law  shall  be  produced  for  their  inspection.  Truant  officers 
shall  inquire  into  the  employment,  otherwise  than  such  manufacturing,  mechanical, 
and  mercantile  establishments,  of  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  during 
the  hours  when  the  public  schools  are  in  session,  and  may  require  that  the  certificates 
of  all  childrt»n  under  Hi xtetm  shall  l>e  produ('e<l  for  their  insjKJCtion ;  and  any  snch 
officer  may  bring  a  prosecution  against  a  person  or  corporation  employing  any  such 
child,  otherwise  than  as  aforesaid,  during  the  hours  wnen  the  public  schools'are  in 
session,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  law.  A  refusal  or  failure  on  the  part  of  an 
employer  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  to  produce  the  certificate  required 
by  law,  when  requested  bv  a  truant  officer,  shall  Ix;  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  ille^od 
employment  of  the  chiUf  wh(«e  certificate  is  not  produced.  Truant  officers  shall 
have  authority  without  a  warrant  to  t«ke  and  place  in  school  anv  children  found 
employetl  contrary  to  the  laws  relating  to  the  employment  of  children,  or  violating 
the  laws  relating  to  the  compulsory  attendance  at  school  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years. 

Chapter  93. — Age  limit — Illileraten, 

Section  10  (as  amended  by  chapter  61,  acts  of  1901).  No  child  under  the  age  of 
twelve  years  shall  l>e  eniploye<l  m  any  manufacturing  establishment.  No  child 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  l>e  emploved  in  any  manufacturing  establish- 
ment, nor  in  any  me<'hani<*al,  mercantile,  f>r  other  employment  during  the  time  in 
which  the  (mblic  s<rhools  are  in  Mission  in  the  <listrict  in  vrhi(;h  he  resides. 

Sw.  11  (as  amended  by  chapter  (51,  acts  of  1901).  No  child  under  the  age  of  six- 
te<'n  yt^ars  shall  Ik»  employe<l  in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  or  in  any  niechan- 
ii-al,  mercantile,  or  other  employment,  during  the  time  in  which  the  ])ublic  mrho(»lfl 
are  in  session  in  the  district  m  which  he  resides,  with(»ut  first  i>resenting  a  statement 
of  his  age  from  his  {)areut  or  guardian,  sworn  to  lR*fore  the  HU|>erintendent  of  schools 
or,  if  Xhvrv  is  no  suiierintendent  of  hcIhkjIh,  by  R»me  person  authorir^l  by  the  school 
lK»anl  of  thcilistrict  in  which  such  child  is  employeci. 

.And  no  chiM  under  the  age  of  sixttHMi  years  shall  Ix)  employed  as  aforesaid  daring 
the  time  in  which  the  publit*  H<*hools  are  in  session  in  the  nistrict  in  which  he  resides 
without  first  presenting  a  tvrtificate  from  the  superintendent  of  schools  or,  if  there 
is  n<»  HUiH'rinten<lent  of  r'IknjIh,  some  penKm  authoriziHl  by  the  school  board,  that 
such  child  tan  read  at  sight  an<l  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  Uuignage. 
And  any  superintendent  of  schools  or  person  authorized  by  tlie  school  boiuu  who 
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certifies  inlBely  as  to  matters  prescribed  by  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
twenty  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Ssc.  12  (as  amended  by  chapter  61,  acts  of  1901).  No  minor  shall  be  employed  in 
any  manufacturing  establishment,  or  in  any  mechanical,  mercantile,  or  other 
employment,  who  can  not  read  at  sight  and  write  l^bly  simple  sentences  in  the 
English  language,  while  a  free  public  evening  school  is  maintained  in  the  district  in 
which  he  resides,  unless  he  is  a  regular  attendant  at  such  evening  school  or  at  a  day 
school:  Provided^  That  ui)on  presentation  by  such  minor  of  a  certificate  signed  by  a 
r^^lar  practicing  physician,  and  satisfactory  to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  or, 
where  tnere  is  no  superintendent  of  schools,  the  school  board,  showing  that  the 
physical  condition  of  such  minor  would  render  such  attendance  in  addition  to  daily 
ialx)r  prejudicial  to  his  health,  said  superintendent  of  schools  or  school  board  shall 
issue  a  permit  authorizing  the  employment  of  such  minor  for  such  period  as  said 
superintendent  of  schools  or  school  board  may  determine.  Said  superintendent  of 
scnools  or  school  board,  or  teachers  acting  under  authority  thereof,  may  excuse  any 
absence  from  such  evening  school  arising  from  justifiable  cause.  Any  parent,  guar- 
dian, or  custodian  who  permits  to  be  employed  any  minor  under  his  control  in  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  forfeit  not  more  than  twenty  dollars  for 
the  use  of  the  evening  schools  of  such  town  or  city. 

Sec.  13  (as  amended  by  chapter  61,  acts  of  1901).  If  any  owner,  asent,  superin- 
tendent, or  overseer  of  a  manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  mercantile  eetiu>lishment,  or 
any  other  person,  shall  employ  any  child  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  either  of 
the  three  preceding  sections,  he  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  for  each 
offense,  for  the  use  of  the  district. 

Sbc.  18.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school  board  to  prosecute  offenders  for  viola- 
tions of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter.  If  they  neglect  to  perform  this  duty  they 
shall  forfeit  twenty  dollars  for  each  neglect,  for  the  use  of  the  district,  to  be  recov- 
ered in  the  name  of  the  district  by  the  selectmen  of  the  town.  All  necessary  expenses 
incurred  in  such  proceedings  shall  be  paid  by  the  district. 

Sec.  19.  No  prosecution  under  this  chapter  shall  be  sustained  unless  begun  within 
one  year  after  the  offense  is  committed. 

Cii  A  FTER  180. — Hours  of  laboT. 

Section  14.  *  *  *  no  minor  under  eighteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in 
a  manufacturing  or  mechanical  establishment  for  more  than  ten  hours  in  one  day, 
except  in  the  following  canes: 

I.  To  make  a  ehorter  day*8  work  for  one  day  in  the  week. 

II.  To  make  up  time  lost  on  some  day  in  the  same  week  in  consequence  of  the 
stopping  of  machinery  upon  which  such  person  was  dependent  for  employment. 

III.  When  it  is  necessary  to  make  repairs  to  prevent  interruption  ot  the  ordinary 
running  of  the  machinery. 

In  no  ca^e  t^hall  the  hours  of  labor  exceed  sixty  in  one  week. 

Sec.  15.  The  proprietors  of  every  such  establishment  shall  keep  posted  in  a  con- 

X*  cuous  place  in  every  room  where  such  persons  are  employed  a  notice  printed  in 
in,  laiige  letters,  stating  the  exact  time  of  beginning  and  of  stopping  work  in  the 
torenoon  and  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  numl^r  of  hours'  work  required  of  them 
each  day  of  the  week. 

Sec:.  16.  If  any  owner,  agent,  superintendent,  or  overseer  of  any  such  establish- 
ment Hhall  willfully  violate  the  provisions  of  either  of  the  two  preceding  sections,  he 
shall  1)0  fined  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Se(\  17.  A  certificate  of  the  age  of  a  minor,  made  by  him  and  by  his  parents  or 
guardian  an<i  pn^sented  tu  the  employer  at  the  time  the  minor  is  employed,  shall  be 
conclusive  evidenci*  of  his  age  u{>on  a  prosecution  for  the  violation  of  tne  provisions 
of  section  fourteen. 

Sec.  18.  If  any  person  shall  make  and  utter  a  false  certificate  in  regard  to  the  age 
of  a  minor,  with  mteut  to  evade  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  he  nhall  be  fined 
twenty-five  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  thirty  days,  or  both,  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  19.  *  *  *  Prosecutions  under  sections  sixteen  and  eighteen  shall  be  barred 
unless  l)egun  within  one  year  after  the  offense  was  committed. 

Chapter  265. — Certain  ejuploymenU  forbidden. 

Section  3.  If  any  person  shall  employ  or  exhibit  a  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  in  dancing,  playing  on  musical  instruments,  singing,  walking  on  a  wire  or 
rope,  or  riding  orperiorming  as  a  gymnast,  contortionist,  or  ach>bat  in  any  circus  or 
theatrical  exhibition,  or  in  any  public  place  whatsoever,  or  shall  caua^^  ^t^^r?qx&> 
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or  encourage  any  such  child  to  engage  therein,  or  if  any  person  having  the  Gostodv 
or  control  of  any  such  child  shall  permit  him  to  be  so  employed,  each  person  flball 
be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars;  but  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  education  of  children  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  or 
their  employment  aa  musicians  in  any  church,  chapel,  or  school,  or  school  exhilntion, 
or  to  prevent  their  taking  part  in  any  concert  or  musical  exhibition. 

NEW  JEBSET. 

GENERAL  STATUTEJi^l81)5. 
Age  limit. 
(Page  1900.) 

Section  11  (as  amended  by  chapter  201,  acts  of  1903).  No  child  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  shall  l)e  employed  in  any  factory,  workshop,  mine  or  establishment 
where  the  manufacture  of  any  goods  whatever  is  carried  on. 

Sbc.  14.  Every  manufacturer,  merchant  or  other  employer,  employing  any  i>er- 
Hon  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  who  shall  he  guilty  oi  any  violation 
hereof,  shall  \xi  liable  to  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense,  to  be  recovered  in 
an  action  of  debt  in  any  district  court  in  any  city,  or  before  any  justice  of  the  peai« 
having  due  jurisdiction,  and  that  any  parent  oi*  guardian,  who  knowingly  pennits 
the  employment  of  such  child  or  children,  shall  be  liable  in  a  like  action  to  a  penalty 
of  not  more  than  fifty  dollars,  as  the  court  shall  fix;  *  *  *  an  afiSdavit  of  the  age 
of  any  minor,  made  by  iti)  parent  or  guardian  at  the  time  of  its  employment,  shall 
be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  age  of  such  minor  u{K)n  any  trial  against  a  manuiiacturer 
or  employer  for  the  violation  of  this  act,  but  any  parent  or  gruardian  that  shall  know- 
ingly swear  falsely  in  mivh  aflidavit  shall  be  guilty  of  perjury,  and  the  inspector  or 
deputy  inspector  shall  \)e  authorizcMl,  in  case  they  shall  fina  any  minor  employed 
under  any  false  affidavit  given  as  aforesaid,  to  order  and  compel  such  minor  to  dimest 
from  work;  the  provisions  of  this  act  in  relation  to  the  hours  of  employment  shall 
not  apply  to  or  affect  any  person  engaged  in  preser\'ing  perishable  goods  in  fruits 
canning  establishments. 

Sbc.  19.  The  title  of  the  inspector  *  *  *  ,  and  the  deputies  hereinafter  pro- 
vided for,  shall  lie  respectively'  **factor>'  and  workshop  inspector"  and  "deputy 
inspectors,"  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  €»nforce  *  *  *  all  *  *  *  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  *  *  *  employment,  safety,  protection  and  compulsory  attendance  at 
school  of  minors,  and  to  iniatitute  all  suits  or  actions  in  the  name  of  the  inspector 
*  *  *  ,  but  no  action  shall  be  Ijegun  by  any  deputy  inspector  without  the  written 
direction  of  the  inspector    *    *    ♦    . 

Sbc.  21.  The  inspector  and  his  deputies  shall  have  power  to  demand  a  certificate 
of  physical  fitness  from  some  regular  practicing  physician  in  the  case  of  minors  who 
may  seem  to  them  physiirally  unable  to  work,  and'who  shall  have  power  to  prohibit 
the  employment  of  any  minor  that  can  not  obtain  such  a  certificate. 

Sbc.  22.  Any  parent  or  guardian,  when  so  rtHjuirecl  by  the  inspector,  or  one  of  his 
deputies,  shall  furnish  tf)  such  inHi>e<'tor  or  deputy  a  certificate  from  the  office  of 
n^gistration  of  births,  or  in  the  alienee  of  such  certificate,  an  affidavit  or  affidavit<< 
of  the  age  of  such  minor,  and  if  any  one  nhall  knowingly  swear  falsely  in  any  such 
affidavit,  the  i)erpon  or  persons  so  swearing  sliall  be  guilty  of  perjury,  and  liable  to 
indictment  and  punishment  acconlingly. 

Sbc.  29.  It  will  1x3  illegal  for  any  one  to  delay  the  factory  insjHHtors  in  the  exercise 
of  their  duties,  or  conceal  or  utteu'ipt  to  ctanval  any  child  or  children  from  examina- 
tion ])y  the  insj)e4'tors. 

Sec.  I^).  Every  manufacturer,  merrtiant  or  otlier  i»er8on  who  shall  l)e  guilty  of  any 
violation  of  the  prr)viHionH  of  tliis  act,  shall  l>e  liable  to  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars  for 
each  offense,    *    ♦    ♦    . 

Clenniwj  marhincrtj — rnhtnlthful  nnplinjinnUA — Iltmnf  of  labor. 

Section  ."^V  No  minor  ♦  *  ♦  phall  clean  any  jiart  of  the  mill  gearing  or 
ma4'hin<*ry  in  any  factory  or  workshop  while  tlir  same  is  in  moti(»n,  or  work  Ytetween 
the  fixeil  or  traversing  jiarts  of  any  machine  while  it  is  in  motion  by  the  action  of 
steam,  water  or  other  mechanical  |K)wer. 

8bl\  49.  No  minor  lielow  the  age  of  sixte(*n  shall  l>e  emplovetl  at  any  work  danger- 
ooa  to  health,  without  a  certificate  of  fitness  from  a  reputable  phyadkn. 
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8bc.  66.  *  *  *  ,  fifty-five  hours  shall  constitate  a  week's  work  in  any  factory, 
workshop,  or  establishment  where  the  manufacture  of  any  goods  whatever  is  car- 
ried on;  and  the  periods  of  employment  shall  be  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon 
until  twelve  o'clock  noon,  and  from  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening  of  every  working  day  except  Saturday,  upon  which  last  named  day  the 
period  of  employment  shall  be  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  until  twelve 
o'clock  noon. 

Sec.  67.  No  person  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  male  or  female,  *  *  ♦ 
shall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  workshop,  or  manufacturing  establishment  except 
during  the  penods  of  employment  hereinbefore  mentioned:  Providedj  That  the  pro- 
visions in  this  act  in  relation  to  the  hours  of  employment  shall  not  apply  to  or  anect 
any  person  engaged  in  preserving  perishable  gooas  in  fruit  canning  establishments 
or  in  any  factory  engageil  in  the  manufacture  of  glass. 

Sec.  68.  The  mspector  of  factories  shall  investi^te  any  reported  violation  of  the 

Srovisions  of  this  act  and  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement^  after  it  has  been 
iscovered  by  him  or  brought  to  his  noti(«,  and  may  proceed  against  the  violator  or 
violators  in  the  manner  prest^ribed  by  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement. 

Sec.  69.  Any  manufacturer  or  other  employer  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense, 
to  \\e  recovered  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  purpose  as  prescribed  in  the  act  to 
which  this  is  a  supplement. 

Schvol  aUeridance. 
(Page  3039.) 

Section  146.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years  shall  be  employed  by  any 
person,  comi>any  or  (corporation  to  labor  in  any  business  whatever,  unless  such  child 
shall  have  attended,  within  twelve  months  immediately  preceding  such  employ- 
ment, some  public  day  or  night  school,  or  some  well-recognized  private  school;  such 
attendance  to  be  for  tive  days  or  evening  every  week  during  a  period  of  i^  least 
twelve  consecutive  weeks,  which  may  be  divided  into  two  terms  oi  six  consecutive 
weeks  each,  so  far  as  the  arrangement  of  school  terms  will  permit,  and  unless  such 
child  or  bin  or  her  parents  or  guardians  shall  have  complied  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act  approved  March  fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  limiting  the 
employment  hours  of  the  labor  of  children. 

ACTS  OF  1896. 

CiiAiTER  181. — Night  uvrk  in  bakeries. 

Section  10  (addini  by  chapter  64,  acta  of  1903).  No  person  under  the  age  of  eight- 
een yearw  shall  In*  employed,  or  reouired,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work,  in  a  biscuit, 
bread  or  cake  bakery  l>etween  the  nours  of  seven  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  seven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 

ACTS  OF  1898. 

CiiAiTER  2li^. — Certain  employments  fitrhidden. 

Section  56.  Any  i)en*on  who,  whether  as  parent,  relative,  guardian,  employer,  or 
otherwise,  having  in  his  or  her  custody  or  control,  lawfully  or  unlawfully,  any  minor 
child  under  the  age  of  eighteen  yearn,  who  shall  sell,  apprentice,  give  away,  let  out, 
employ,  hire  or  otherwist»  dispone  of  such  minor  or  minors  for  the  purpose  of  beg- 
ging, Fingine  and  playing  on  a  musical  instruments  [instrument],  rope- walking, 
dancing,  or  for  any  mendicant  or  wandering  business  whatsoever,  or  in  any  immoral 
conduct  or  occupation  in  the  8trei»ts,  roads  and  other  highways  or  public  places  of 
thin  State,  and  any  person  who  shall  take,  receive,  hire,  employ,  use  or  have  in 
cuptody  any  such  minor  or  minors,  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  use  or 
employ  him,  her  or  them  in  any  such  purpose,  or  any  of  them,  for  any  mendi(tmt 
or  immoral  business  whatsoever,  either  m  public  or  pnvate  places  within  this  State, 
shall  l>e  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  punished  accordingly;  and  if,  upon  such  con- 
viction, the  minor  or  minors  shall  have  no  home  or  means  of  support  and  no  one  to 
take  proper  care  of  him,  her  or  them,  the  court  may,  in  its  discretion,  if  it  shall 
appear  a  numane  and  proper  thing  to  do,  commit  such  minor  or  minors  to  the  State 
riMorm  whool  for  boys,  or  the  State  industrial  school  for  girls,  until  such  minor  or 
minors  attain  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  or  for  a  less  age,  in  the  discretion  of  the  oQust. 
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HEW  TOBX. 

REVISED  STATUTES— THIRD  EDITION— 1901. 

CertcUn  emptoynufUB  forbidden. 

(ft«e428.) 

Sbction  18.  A  person  who  employs  or  causes  to  be  employed,  or  who  exhibits, 
uses,  or  \ism  in  custody,  or  trains  for  the  purpose  of  the  exhibition,  use  or  employ- 
ment of,  any  child  actually  or  apparently  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years;  or  who 
having  the  care,  custody  or  control  of  such  a  child  as  parent,  relative,  guardian, 
employer,  or  otherwise,  sells,  lets  out,  gives  away,  so  trains,  or  in  any  way  procures 
or  c^omtents  to  the  employment,  or  to  such  training,  or  use,  or  exhibition  of  such 
child;  or  who  neglects  or  refuses  to  restrain  such  ch3d  from  such  training,  or  from 
engaging  or  acting,  either 

1.  As  a  rope  or  wire  walker,  gymnast,  wrestler,  contortionist,  rider  or  acrobat;  or 
upon  any  bicycle  or  similar  mecuanical  vehicle  or  contrivance;  or, 

2.  In  ()egging  or  receiving  or  soliciting  alms  in  any  manner  or  under  any  pretense, 
or  in  any  mendicant  occu{)ation;  or  in  gathering  or  picking  rags,  or  collecting  cigar 
stumps,  bones  or  refuse  from  markets;  or  in  pe<ldling;  or, 

3.  in  singing;  or  dancing;  or  playing  upon  a  musi^  instrument;  or  in  a  theatrical 
exhibition;  or  in  an^  wandering  occupation;  or 

4.  In  any  illepil,  indecent  or  immoral  exhibition  or  practice;  or  in  the  exhibition 
of  any  such  child  when  insane,  idiotic,  or  when  presenting  the  appearance  of  any 
deformity  or  unnatural  physical  formation  or  development;  or 

5.  In  any  practi<'e  or  exhibition  or  place  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  life,  limb, 
health  or  morals  of  the  child,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  But  this  section  does  not 
apply  to  the  employment  of  any  child  as  a  singer  or  musician  in  a  church,  school  or 
a^udemy ;  or  in  teaching  or  learning  the  science  or  practice  of  music;  or  as  a  musician 
in  any  concert  or  in  a  theatrical  exhibition,  with  the  written  consent  of  the  mayor 
of  the  city,  or  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  village  where  such  concert 
or  exhibition  takes  place.  Such  cx)n8ent  shall  not  be  given  umess  forty-eight  houre 
previous  notice  of  the  application  shall  have  been  serv^  in  writing  upon  the  society 
mentioned  in  section  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  of  the  Penal  Code  [any  incor- 
porated society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children!,  if  there  be  one  within  the 
county,  and  a  hearing  nad  thereon  if  re(|uested,  and  shall  be  revocable  at  the  will  of 
the  authority  giving  it.  It  shall  specify  the  name  of  the  child,  its  age,  the  names 
and  residen(*e  of  itti  parents  or  guardians,  the  nature,  time,  duration  and  numljer  of 
T>erf(>nnances  i)ennitted,  Uigather  with  the  place  and  character  of  the  exhibition. 
But  no  such  consent  shall  he  deemed  to  authorize  any  violation  of  the  first,  second, 
fourth  or  fifth  subdivisions  of  this  section. 

Employment  dur'mtj  school  Urm, 
(Page  645.) 

Section  316  (as  amended  by  chapter  459,  a<>tti  of  1903).  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  ])erHon,  firm  or  corprjration  to  employ  any  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age, 
in  any  business  or  service  whatever,  during  any  part  of  the  term  during  which  the 
public  sithools  of  the  district  in  which  the  cliild  renidi's  are  in  session;  or  to  employ 
any  child  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  who  <1(h^  not,  at  the  time  of 
such  employment,  pre8t»nt  a  certificate  signeil  l)y  the  su|H*rintendent  of  si^hools  or  by 
the  princi|>al  or  the  principal  U^acher  of  the  city  ordiHtrict  in  which  the  child  reddels 
or  by  the  principal  or  the  prin(*i[)al  teacher  of  the  school  where  the  child  has  attended 
or  is  attending,  or  by  such  other  otticer  as  the  s<huf)l  authorities  may  designate,  cer- 
tifying that  sucli  child  <Inring  the  H4*ho<>I  year  next  prece<ling  his  application  for 
such  certificatis  has  attende<l  for  not  k*ss  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  (niysthe  pul>- 
lic  N4'h(>ols,  or  schools  having  an  elementary  course  etinivalent  thereto,  in  such  city 
or  distrii't  and  that  such  child  can  read  and  write  easy  English  ^trose  and  is  familiar 
with  the  fundamental  o])eration>(  (»f  arithmetic;  (n  to  employ,  in  a  city  of  the  first 
class  or  a  city  of  the  se<.'ond  class,  any  child  lH*tween  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of 
age  who  has  not  completinl  such  coursi*  of  Htu<ly  as  the  ])ublic  elementary  scnoolfl  of 
such  city  retiuirt*  for  graduation  from  such  si*h(N)Is  and  who  d(»es  not  hold  either  a 
<*ertifi(«te  of  graduation  from  the  public;  elementary  st^hool  or  the  preacadetnic  oer* 
tiflcate  issutHlby  the  regents  of  the  univeniity  of  the  State  of  New  York  or  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  completion  of  an  elementary  school  issued  by  the  department  of  pablic 
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instruction,  unless  the  employer  of  such  child,  if  a  boy,  shall  keep  and  shall  display 
in  the  place  where  such  child  is  employed  and  shall  show  whenever  so  requested 
by  any  attendance  officer,  factory  inspector,  or  representative  of  the  police  depart- 
ment, a  certificate  signed  b^  the  school  authorities  or  such  school  officers  in  said 
city  as  said  school  authorities  shall  designate,  which  school  authorities,  or  officers 
designated  by  them,  are  hereby  required  to  issue  such  certificates  to  those  entitled 
to  them  not  less  frequently  than  once  in  each  month  during  which  said  evening 
school  is  in  session  and  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  said  evening  school,  stating  that 
said  child  has  been  in  attendance  upon  said  evening  school  for  not  less  than  six  nours 
each  week  for  such  number  of  weeks  as  will^  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
number  of  weeks  such  evening  school  will  be  m  session  during  the  remainder  of  the 
current  or  calendar  year,  make*up  a  total  attendance  on  the  part  of  said  child  in  said 
evening  school  of  not  less  than  six  hours  per  week  for  a  penod  of  not  less  than  six- 
teen weeks,  and  any  person  who  shall  employ  any  child  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section  or  who  shall  fail  to  keep  ana  display  certificates  as  to  the  attendance 
of  employees  in  evening  schools  when  such  attendance  is  required  by  law  shall,  for 
each  offense,  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  city  or  village,  or  to  the  super- 
visor of  the  town  in  which  such  child  resides,  a  i>enalty  of  fifty  dollars,  the  same, 
when  paid,  to  be  adde<l  to  the  public  school  moneys  of  the  city,  village  or  district 
in  which  such  child  resides. 

Earnings  of  minorn. 

(Fnge  1049.) 

SscnoN  42.  Where  a  minor  is  in  the  employment  of  a  person  other  than  his  parent 
or  guardian,  payment  to  such  minor  of  his  wages  is  valid,  unless  such  parent  or 
guardian  notify  the  employer  in  writing,  within  thirty  days  after  the  commencement 
of  such  service,  that  such  wages  are  claimed  by  such*  parent  or  guardian,  but  when- 
ever such  notice  is  given  at  any  time  payments  to  the  minor  shall  not  be  valid  for 
services  rendered  thereafter. 

Age  limii— Night   work — Hours  of  labor — Overtime  ivork — Employment  on  elevoUors — 

Cleaning  ana  operating  marhinenj — Polishing. 

(Page  2098.) 

Section  70  (as  amended  by  chapter  184,  acts  of  1903).  No  child  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  shall  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  or  in  conne&on 
with  any  factory  in  this  State.  No  child  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen 
years  shall  be  so  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  unless  an  emplo}rment 
certificate  issued  as  provided  in  this  articflje  shall  have  been  theretofore  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  employer  at  the  place  of  employment  of  such  child. 

Sec.  71  (as  amended  by  chapter  184,  acts  of  1903).  Such  certificate  shall  be  issued 
by  the  commissioner  of  health  or  the  executive  officer  of  the  board  or  department 
of  health  of  the  city,  town  or  village  where  such  child  resides,  or  is  to  be  employed, 
or  by  such  other  onicer  thereof  as  may  be  designated,  by  such  board,  department  or 
commissioner  for  that  purpose,  upon  the  application  of  the  parent  or  guardian  or 
custodian  of  the  child  desiring  such  employment.  Such  officer  shall  not  issue  such 
certificate  until  he  has  received,  examined,  approved,  and  filed  the  following  papers 
duly  executed:  (1 )  The  school  record  of  such  child  properly  filled  out  and  signed  as 
provided  in  this  article.  (2)  A  passport  or  duly  atteste^l  transcript  of  the  certificate 
of  birth  or  baptism  or  other  religious  record,  showing  the  date  and  place  of  birth  of  such 
child.  A  duly  attested  transcnpt  of  the  birth  certificate  filed  according  to  law  with  a 
registrar  of  vital  statistics,  or  otner  officer  charged  with  the  duty  of  recording  births 
shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  age  of  such  cnild.  (3)  The  affidavit  of  the  parent 
or  guardian  or  cuntodian  of  the  child,  which  shall  be  required,  however,  only  m  case 
su(-h  last  mentione<l  tranncript  of  the  certificate  of  birth  be  not  produced  and  filed, 
showing  the  place  and  dste  of  birth  of  such  child;  which  affidavit  must  be  taken 
before  the  offic^er  issuing  the  employment  certificate,  who  is  hereby  authorized 
and  requirtKl  to  administer  such  oath,  and  who  shall  not  demand  or  receive  a  fee 
therefor.  Such  employment  certificate  shall  not  be  issued  until  such  child  farther  has 
personally  appeariMl  before  and  been  examined  by  the  officer  issuing  the  certificate, 
and  until  such  offi(vr  shall,  after  making  such  examination,  sign  and  file  in  his  office 
a  statement  that  the  child  can  read  an<l  lejjibly  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English 
language  and  that  in  his  opinion  the  child  is  fourteen  years  of  ago  or  upwanls  and 
has  reached  the  normal  development  of  a  child  of  its  age,  and  is  in  sound  health  and 
is  physically  able  to  perform  the  work  which  it  intends  to  do.  In  doubtful  cases  such 
physical  fitness  shall  l)e  determined  by  a  medical  officer  of  the  board  or  de^axtm^Q^ 
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of  health.  Every  sach  employment  certificate  shall  be  8i|;ne<l,  in  the  presence  of 
the  officer  issuing  the  same,  by  the  child  in  whose  name  it  i^  issued. 

Se(\  72  (as  amended  by  chapter  184,  acts  of  1903).  Such  certificate  shall  state  the 
<late  and  place  of  birth  of  the  child,  and  describe  the  color  of  the  hair  and  eves,  the 
height  and  weight  and  any  distinguishing  facial  marks  of  such  child,  an<l  that,  the 
papers  re<inirea  by  the  preceding  section  have  l>een  duly  examined,  approved  and 
nled  and  tnat  the  child  named  in  such  certificate  has  appeared  before  the  officer  Kign- 
ing  the  certificate  and  been  examined. 

Sec.  7.S  (as  amended  by  chapter  184,  acts  of  1903).  The  school  record  reauired  by 
this  article  nhall  be  signed  by  the  principal  or  chief  executive  officer  of  tne  school 
which  such  child  has  attended  and  shall  \ye  furnished,^n  demand,  to  a  child  entitled 
thereto  or  to  the  board,  department  or  commissioner  of  health.  It  shall  contain  a 
statement  certifying  that  the  child  has  regularly  attended  the  public  schools  or 
schools  equivalent  thereto  or  parochial  schools  for  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  davs  during  the  school  year  previous  to  his  arriving  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  or  during  the  year  previous  to  applving  for  such  school  record  and  is  able  to 
read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  £ngiish  langua^,  and  has  received  during 
such  peri(xl  instruction  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  English  grammar  and  geography 
and  is  familiar  with  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  up  to  and  induaing 
fractions.  Such  school  record  shall  also  give  the  age  and  residence  of  the  child  as 
shown  on  the  records  of  the  school  and  the  name  of  its  parent  or  guardian  or  custodian. 

Sec.  75.  The  board  or  department  of  health  or  health  commissioner  of  a  city,  vil- 
lage or  town,  shall  transmit,  between  the  first  and  tenth  day  of  each  month,  to  the 
office  of  the  factory  inspector  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  children  to  whom  certificates 
have  been  issued. 

Sec.  78  (as  amended  by  chapter  184,  acts  of  1903).  Each  person  owning  or  operate 
ing  a  factory  and  employing  (children  therein  shall  keep,  or  cause  to  \)e  kept  m  the 
office  of  such  factory,  a  register,  in  which  shall  l>e  recorded  the  name,  birthplace,  age 
and  place  of  residemt*  of  all  children  so  emplove<l  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 
Such  register  and  the  certificate  liled  in  such  office  shall  l)e  product  for  inspe^-tion, 
upon  the  demand  of  the  commissioner  of  lalx>r.  On  termination  of  the  employment 
01  a  child  so  registere<l,  and  whose  certificate  is  so  fiknl,  such  certificate  shall  be'forth- 
with  surrendered  by  the  employer  to  the  child  or  it«  j>arent  or  guardian  or  custodian. 

Sec.  77  (asamende<l  bv  chapter  184,  acts  of  UH)3).  No  minor  under  the  a^  of  sixteen 
years  shall  l>e  employe<l,  i)ermitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  any  factory  in  this  State 
before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  after  nine  o'cl<H"k  in  the  evening  of  any  day,  or 
for  more  than  nine  hours  in  any  one  day.  No  minor  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 
and  no  female  shall  \)e  employed,  iK*nnitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  any  factory  in 
this  State  before  six  o'cUx'k  in  the  morning,  or  after  nine  o'cUx'k  in  the  evening  of 
any  day;  or  for  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day  except  to  make  a  shbrter  work 
day  on  the  last  day  of  the  week;  or  for  nK>re  than  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week,  or 
more  hours  in  any  one  week  than  will  make  an  average  of  ten  hours  per  day  for  the 
whole  numU^r  of  <lays  so  worke<l.  A  print***!  notice,  in  a  fonn  which  shall  \ye  pre- 
8cribe<i  and  furnisluMl  by  the  commissi<nier  of  labor,  stating  the  numl)erof  houre  per 
<lay  for  ea<-h  day  of  the  week  refjuired  of  such  persons,  and  the  time  when  such  work 
shall  begin  and  end,  shall  Ik*  kept  iK)ste<l  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  each  room  where 
they  are  employtM.  But  such  i)ersons  may  iK^gin  tneir  work  after  the  time  for  besin- 
ning  and  stop  ])efon'  the  time  for  ending  such  work,  mentioniNl  in  such  notice,  but 
they  shall  not  otherwise  l)e  employe<l,  |H*rmitte<l  or  suffere<l  to  work  in  such  factory 
except  as  stateil  therein.  The  terms  of  such  notice  shall  not  l)e  <'hanged  after  the 
lx*ginning  of  lal)or  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  without  the  consent  of  the  commis- 
sioner  of  labor.  The  presence  of  su<-h  i>er8ons  at  work  in  the  factory  at  any  other 
hours  than  those  stated  in  the  printed  notice  shall  constitute  prima  facie  evidence  of 
a  violation  of  this  section  of  the  law. 

SEt'.  78  ( as  amende<l  by  chapter  1S4,  acts  of  1903).  When  in  order  to  make  a  shorter 
work  day  on  the  last  day  of  the  week,  a  minor  over  sixtei*n  and  under  eighteen  years 
of  ag<?,  or  a  female  sixteen  years  of  ag*^  or  upwanls,  is  U)  \ye  nHjuireil  or  permitted  to 
work  in  a  factf)ry  more  than  ten  hours  in  a  <lay,  the  employer  of  such  (>ersons  shall 
notify  the  (V)mmisBioner  of  lal)or  in  writing,  of  such  intention,  stating  the  number  of 
hours  of  lalM>r  per  day,  which  it  is  proi»os«»<l  to  nnjuire  or  iiermit,  and  the  time  when 
it  is  propose*!  to  (vase  su<*h  reiiuireinent  or  ]>ennission;  a  similar  notification  shall  be 
ma<le  when  su<'h  rtHjuiri'ment  or  j)erniission  has  actually  cease*!.  \  n*eoni  of  the 
names  of  the  employtH's  thus  rtsiuin**!  or  iiennitte*!  to  work  *)vertime,  with  the 
amount  *)f  such  *»vert'ime,  and  the  *!ays  ii\Hn\  whi**h  su<'h  wttrk  was  iierformed,  shall 
l>e  kept  in  the  office  of  such  factory,  and  pnxluced  uiM)n  the  <lemana  of  tlie  commis- 
^*«o«er  of  lal)or. 
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The  word  custodian  as  used  in  this  act  [sections  70  to  78,  inclusive]  shall  include 
any  person,  organization  or  society  having  the  custody  of  said  child. 
Sbc.  79. 

«♦«««♦« 

No  child  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to  have  the 
care,  custody  or  management  of  or  to  operate  an  elevator  in  a  factory,  nor  shall  any 
person  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  be  employed  or  permitted  to  have  the  care, 
custody  or  manasement  of  or  to  operate  an  elevator  therein,  running  at  a  speed  of 
over  two  hundrea  feet  a  minute. 

Sbc.  81.  *  *  *  No  male  person  under  eighteen  years  or  woman  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  shall  be  permitted  or  directed  to  clean  machinery  while  in  motion. 
Children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  not  be  permitted  to  operate  or  assist  in 
ofierating  dangerous  machines  of  any  kind. 

Sbc.  92  (as  amended  by  chapter  561,  acts  of  1903) .  No  male  child  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  *  *  *  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory  in  this  State  in  operating 
or  using  any  emery,  tripoli,  rouge,  corundum,  stone,  carborundum  or  any  abrasive, 
or  emery  polishing  or  buffing  wheel,  where  articles  of  the  baser  metals  or  of  iridium 
are  manufactured.  The  owner,  agent  or  lessee  of  a  factory  who  employs  any  such 
person  in  the  performance  of  sudi  work  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof  shall  be  fined  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  such  violation.  The 
commissioner  of  labor,  his  assistants  and  deputies,  shall  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

Age  limit — Hourn  of  labor — Night  toork — Lunch  time — Employment  in  bcuements — Sdling 

7ieiv8paper8. 

(Page  2114.) 

Sbction  160.  The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  apply  to  all  villages  and  cities 
which  at  the  last  prei'e<ling  State  enumeration  had  a  population  of  three  thousand  or 
more. 

Sbc.  161  (as  amended  by  chapter  255,  acts  of  1903).  No  child  under  the  a^  of  six- 
teen years  shall  be  employed,  i)ermitted  or  8uffere<l  to  work  in  or  in  connection  with 
any  mermntile  establishment,  businesH  office,  or  telegraph  office,  restaurant,  hotel, 
apartment  house,  or  in  the  distribution  or  transmission  of  merchandise  or  messages, 
more  than  fifty-four  hours  in  any  one  week,  or  more  than  nine  hours  in  any  onecuiy, 
or  before  seven  o'cloi'k  in  the  morning  or  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  any  day. 
No  female  employee  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years  of  age  shall  \ye  reouired, 
permitted  or  nufferecl  to  work  in  or  in  connection  with' any  mercantile  establisnment 
more  than  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week;  or  more  tlian  ten  hours  in  any  one  dav, 
unless  for  the  purix>se  of  making  a  shorter  work  day  of  some  one  day  of  the  week; 
or  before  seven  o  clock  in  the  morning  or  after  ten  o'cloi:k  in  the  evening  of  any 
day.  This  section  does  not  apply  to  the  employment  of  persons  sixteen  years  of  age 
or  upwards  on  Saturday,  provided  the  total  number  of  nours  of  labor  in  a  week  of 
any  such  person  does  not  excee<i  sixty  hours,  nor  to  the  employment  of  such  persons 
between  the  fifteenth  day  of  December  and  the  following  first  day  of  January.  Not 
less  than  forty-five  minutes  shall  be  alloweil  for  the  noon  day  meal  of  the  employees 
of  any  such  establishment. 

Sw.  162  (as  amended  by  chapter  255,  acts  of  1903) .  No  child  under  the  age  of  four- 
teen years  shall  l)e  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  or  in  connection  with 
any  mercantile  or  other  establishment  specified  in  the  preceding  section,  except  that 
a  child  upwards  of  twelve  \ears  of  age  may  be  employed  therein  in  villages  and  cities 
of  the  third  class,  during  the  summer  vacation  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  or 
district  where  such  establishment  is  situated.  No  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  shall  \ye  employed  in  any  such  establishment,  unless  an  employment  certificate 
i8sue<l  as  provided  in  this  article,  shall  have  been  theretofore  hied  in  the  office  of 
the  employer  at  the  place  of  employment  of  such  child. 

[8ei*tions  163  to  165,  inclusive,  are  identical  with  sec^tions  71  to  73,  pages 609, 610 supra.] 

Sbc.  166  (as  amende<l  by  chapter  255,  acts  of  1903).  Children  of  the  age  of  twelve 
years  or  more  who  can  read  ana  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  may 
t)e  employed,  in  iner(;antile  and  other  establishments  specified  m  sec^tion  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one,  in  villagt^s  and  cities  of  the  third  class  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion of  tlie  public  schools  in  the  city  or  school  district  where  such  children  reside 
upon  obtaining  the  vacation  certificate  herein  provided.  Such  certificate  shall  be 
issued  in  the  same  manner,  upon  the  same  conditions,  and  on  like  proof  that  such 
child  is  twelve  years  of  age  or  upwards,  and  in  sound  healthy  aa  ia  t^i^^xa^  V^x  "^^^^^ 
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isBoance  of  an  employraeDt  certificate  under  this  article,  except  that  a  Bchool  record 
of  such  child  shallnot  be  required.  The  certificates  provided  for  in  this  section  shall 
be  designated  summer  vacation  certificates,  and  shall  correspond  in  form  and  sub- 
stance as  nearly  as  {)racticable  to  such  employment  certificate,  and  shall  in  addition 
thereto  specifv  the  time  in  which  the  same  shall  remain  in  force  and  effect  which  in 
no  case  shall  be  other  than  the  time  in  which  the  public  schools  where  such  children 
reside  are  closed  for  a  summer  vacation. 

Sbc.167  (as  amended  by  chapter  255,  acts  of  1903).  The  owner,  manager  or  a^nt 
of  a  mercantile  or  other  establishment  specified  in  section  one  hundred  and.  siztv- 
one,  employing  children,  shall  keep  or  cause  to  be  kept,  in  the  office  of  such  eetao- 
lishment,  a  register,  in  which  shall  be  recorded  the  name,  birthplace,  age  and  place 
of  residence  of  all  children  so  employed  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  Such  reg- 
ister and  the  certificates  filed  in  such  ofiice  shall  be  produced  for  insoection,  upon 
the  demand  of  an  officer  of  the  board,  department  or  commissioner  of  health  of  the 
town,  village  or  city  where  such  establishment  is  situated.  On  termination  of  the 
emplovment  of  the  child  so  registered  and  whose  certificate  is  so  filed,  such  certifi- 
cate shall  be  forthwith  surrendered  by  the  employer  to  the  child  or  its  parent  Or 
guardian  or  custodian. 

Sec.  171.  *  *  *  children  shall  not  be  employed  or  directed  to  work  in  the 
basement  of  a  mercantile  establishment,  unless  permitted  b^'  the  board  or  department 
of  health,  or  health  commissioner  of  the  town,  village  or  city  where  such  mercantile 
establishment  is  situated.  8uch  permission  shall  1^  granted  unless  it  appears  that 
such  basement  is  not  sufficiently  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  it  is  not  in  gocxl  sanitary 
condition. 

Sec.  172  (as  amended  by  chapter  255,  acts  of  1903).  The  boanl  or  department  of 
health  or  health  commissioners  of  a  town,  village  or  city  affected  by  this  article  shall 
enforce  the  same  and  prosecute  all  violations  thereof.  Proceedings  to  prosecute  such 
violations  must  >>e  l)egun  within  thirty  davH  after  the  allege<l  offense  was  committed. 
All  officers  and  members  of  such  boardi!<,  or  department,  all  health  commissioners, 
inspectors,  and  other  persons  ajipointed  or  (lesignate<l  by  such  lx)ardH,  departments 
or  commissioners  may  visit  and  inspect  at  reascmable  hours  an<l  when  practicable  and 
necessary,  all  mercantile  or  other  establishments  herein  spe<*ified  within  the  town, 
village  or  citv  for  which  they  are  api>ointed.  No  person  shall  interfere  with  or  pre- 
vent any  such  officer  from  making  such  visitations  and  inspections,  nor  shall  he  be 
obstructed  or  injured  by  forcre  or  otherwise  while  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
All  persons  connected  with  any  such  mercantile  or  other  establishment  herein  speci- 
fied shall  properly  answer  all  questions  asked  by  such  officer  or  inspector  in  reference 
to  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Sbc.  173  (as  amended  by  chapter  255,  aeia  of  1903).  A  copy  of  this  article  shall  be 
posted  in  three  conspicuous  places  in  each  establishment  affected  by  its  provisions. 

8bc.  174  (add(Hl  by  chapter  151,  acts  of  1903).  Xo  male  child  under  ten,  and  no 
girl  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  in  any  city  of  the  first  class  sell  or  expose  or  offer 
for  sale  newspapers  in  any  street  or  public  place. 

Sec.  175  (aidaed  by  chapter  151,  a<'ts  of  1903).  No  male  child  actually  or  appar- 
ently under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  sell  or  exi>ose  or  offer  for  sale  said  articles 
unless  a  permit  and  IxEulge  as  hereinafter  provided  shall  have  l)een  issued  to  him  by 
the  distnct  superintendent  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  and  school  district 
where  said  child  resides,  or  by  such  other  officer  thereof  as  may  be  officially  desig- 
nat^Kl  by  such  board  for  that  purpose,  on  the  application  of  the  parent,  guardian  or 
other  p.^rson  having  the  custody  oi  the  child  desiring  such  pennit  and  badge,  or  in  case 
said  cnild  has  no  parent,  guardian  or  custodian  then  on  the  application  of  his  next 
frien  i,  being  an  adult.  8uch  permit  and  badge  shall  not  W  issued  until  the  officer  isso- 
ing  the  same  shall  have  received,  examined,  approvtnl  and  placed  on  file  in  his  office 
satisfactory  proof  that  such  male  child  is  of  the  age  of  ten  years  or  upwards.  No  per- 
mit or  iMulge  provided  for  herein  shall  l)e  valid  for  any  purpose  except  during  the 
period  in  which  such  proof  shall  n'main  on  file,  nor  shall  such  permit  or  badge  be 
authority  beycmd  the  period  fixe<l  therein  for  its  duration.  After  having  received, 
examine^!,  approved  and  placed  on  file  such  pn)of  the  officer  shall  issue  to  the  child 
a  permit  anci  liadge. 

Sec.  176  (a<lde<l  by  chapter  151,  acts  of  1903).  Such  permit  shall  state  the  date  and 
place  of  birth  of  the  child,  the  name  and  adaress  of  iti*  (>an>nt,  guardian,  custodian 
or  next  friend  as  the  case  may  Ik*  and  des(Til)e  the  color  of  hair  and  eyes,  the  height 
and  weightand  an  V  distinguishing  facial  mark  of  su<>h  child,  and  sliall  further  state  that 
the  proof  required  bv  the  preceding  section  has  Ix'en  duly  examine<l,  approved  and 
filed;  and  that  the  child  named  in  such  permit  lias  appeared  before  the  officer  ismi- 
ing  the  pennit.  The  badge  furnished  by  the  offic(*r  issuing  the  pennit  shall  bear  on 
its  face  a  number  corresponding  to  the  number  of  the  permit,  and  the  name  of  the 
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child.  Every  such  permit,  and  every  such  badge  on  its  reverse  side,  shall  be  signed 
in  the  presence  of  the  officer  issuing  the  same  by  the  child  in  whose  name  it  is  issued. 

Sbc.  177  (added  by  chapter  151,  acts  of  1903).  The  badge  provided  for  herein  shall 
be  worn  conspicuously  at  all  times  by  such  child  while  so  working;  and  such  permit 
and  badge  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  their  issue.  No  child 
to  whom  such  permit  and  badge  are  issued  shall  transfer  the  same  to  any  other  per- 
son nor  be  engaged  in  any  city  of  the  first  class  as  a  newsboy,  or  shall  sell  or  exposeor 
offer  for  sale  newspapers  in  anv  street  or  public  place  without  having  upon  his  person 
such  badge,  and  he  shall  exhibit  the  same  upon  demand  at  any  time  to  any  police, 
or  attendance  officer. 

Sec.  178  (added  by  chapter  151,  acts  of  1903).  The  parent,  guardian,  custodian  or 
next  friend,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  every  child  to  whom  such  permit  and  bacLB^e  shall 
be  issued  shall  surrender  the  same  to  the  authoritv  by  which  said  permit  and  badge 
are  issued  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  provided  therefor. 

Sec.  179  padded  by  chapter  151,  acts  of  1903).  No  child  to  whom  a  permit  and 
badge  are  issued  as  provided  for  in  the  preceding  sections  shall  sell  or  expose  or 
offer  for  sale  any  newspapers  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Sbc.  179a  (added  b^  chapter  151,  acts  of  1903).  Any  child  who  shall  work  in  any 
city  of  the  first  class  m  any  street  or  public  place  as  a  newsboy  or  shall  sell  or  expose 
or  offer  for  sale  newspapers  under  circumstances  forbidden  by  the  provisions  of  this 
article,  must  l)e  arrestea  and  brought  before  a  court  or  magistrate  having  jurisdiction 
to  commit  a  child  to  an  incorporated  charitable  reformatory  or  other  institution  and 
be  dealt  with  according  to  law;  and  if  any  such  child  is  committed  to  an  institution, 
it  shall  when  practicable,  be  committed  to  an  institution  governed  by  persons  of  the 
same  religious  faith  as  the  parents  of  such  child. 

2.  Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  deemed  or  construed  to  repeal,  amend, 
modify,  impair  or  in  any  manner  affect  any  provision  of  the  Penal  Code  or  the  Code 
of  Criminal  Procedure. 

Sbc.  209  (as  amended  by  chapter  380,  acts  of  1903).  Any  person  who  violates  or 
does  not  comply  with: 

1.  The  proviijions  of  article  six  [sections  70  to  92]  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  fac- 
tories; 

4.  The  provisions  of  article  eleven  [sections  160  to  173]  of  the  labor  law,  relating 
to  mercantile  establishments,  and  the  employment  of  women  and  children  therein; 

5.  And  any  person  who  knowingly  makes  a  false  statement  in  or  in  relation  to 
any  application  made  for  an  employment  certificate  as  to  any  matter  required  by 
article  six  and  eleven  of  the  labor  law  to  appear  in  any  affidavit,  record,  transcript 
or  certificate  therein  provided  for,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
shall  be  punished  for  a  first  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  lees  than  twenty  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars;  for  a  second  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more 
than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  thirty  days  or  by 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment;  for  a  third  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  lees  tnan  two 
hun(lre<l  and  fifty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  sixty  days,  or  by 
both  such  tine  and  imprisonment. 

NORTH  CAKOLINA. 

ACTS  OF  1891. 
Chapter  45. — Enticing  minors. 

Section  1.  Any  person  who  shall  employ  and  carry  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
State  any  minor,  or  who  shall  induce  any  minor  to  go  beyona  the  limits  of  this  State 
for  the  purposes  of  employment  without  the  consent  in  writing,  duly  authenticated, 
of  the  parent,  euardian  or  other  person  having  authority  over  such  minor  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five 
hundred  and  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  2.  The  fact  of  the  employment  and  going  out  of  the  State  of  the  minor,  or 
of  the  going  out  of  the  State  by  the  minor,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  person  for  the 
purpose  of  employment,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  knowledge  that  the  person 
employed  or  solicited  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  is  a  minor. 

ACTS  OF  1893. 

Chapter  309. — Omtract  of  employment  with  intent  to  drfraud. 

Section  1.  Whenever  any  person  having  a  contract  with  anv  corporation,  company 
or  person  for  the  manufacture  or  change  of  any  raw  material  by  the  piece  or  poond 
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Employment  in  eUwjUon. 

Sbction  2575-91.  No  person  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  ehall  be  employed  in 
running  or  operating  any  electric,  steam  or  hydraulic  passenger  or  freight  elevatora, 
and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  firm,  company  or  person  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  own- 
ing, operating  or  having  in  charge  any  such  passenger  or  freight  elevator  or  elevaton 
to  employ  a  person  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  to  run  or  operate  any  such  ele- 
vator. 

Sbc.  2575-92.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  or  any  agent,  trustee,  director, 
officer  or  employee  of  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  who  snail  employ  any  per- 
son contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  section,  or  who  shall  violate  anv  of 
its  provisions,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  leas  than 
twenty-five  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  lees  than  thirty 
nor  more  than  sixty  days. 

Pakt  II. — Civil. 
Employment  during  nchool  term — IllitercUes. 

Section  4022-1  (as  amende<l  by  act,  page  615.  acts  of  1902).  All  parents,  goardians 
and  other  i)er8onfl  who  have  care  of  children,  shall  instruct  them,  or  cause  them  to 
be  imitructed  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography  and  arith- 
metic. Kver^^  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  having  charge  of  any  child  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years  shall  send  such  child  to  a  public,  private  or 
parochial  school,  for  the  full  time  that  the  school  attended  is  in  session,  which  shall 
m  no  ca.«e  be  for  less  than  twenty-four  weeks,  and  said  attendance  shall  begin  within 
the  first  week  of  the  school  term,  unless  the  child  is  excused  from  such  attendance 
by  the  superintendent  of  the  public  s^-hools,  in  city  or  other  districts  having  such 
superintendent,  or  by  the  clerk  of  the  bimrd  of  education  in  village,  special  and 
township  districts  not  having  such  superintendent,  or  by  the  principal  of  the  private 
or  parochial  school,  upon  satisfactory  showing,  either  that  the  bodily  or  mental  con- 
dition of  the  child  does  not  permit  of  its  attendance  at  school,  or  that  the  child  is 
being  instructed  at  home  by  a  person  qualified,  *  *  *  to  teach  the  branches 
named  in  this  section.     ♦    ♦    * 

Sec.  4022-2  (as  amended  by  act,  page  615,  acts  of  1902).  No  child  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  shall  \)e  employed  or  be  in  the  employment  of  any  person,  company  or 
corix)ration,  during  the  school  term  and  while  the  public  schools  are  in  aession. 
unless  such  child  shall  x>resent  V)  such  pers<m,  company  or  cor|X)ration  an  age  ana 
schooling  certificate  herein  providi*d  for.  An  age  and  schooling  certificate  shall  be 
approved  only  bv  the  superintendent  of  schools,  or  by  a  person  authorized  by  him, 
in  city  or  other  districts  having  such  sui)erintendent,  or  by  the  clerk  of  the  boanl  of 
educaticm  in  village,  special  and  township  districts  not  having  such  superintendent 
upon  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  anie  c)f  such  minor  and  that  he  has  successfully  com- 
pleted the  studies  enumerated  in  section  4022-1  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio;  or 
if  between  the  a^s  of  fourteen  an<l  sixt«^»en  years,  a  knowledge  of  his  or  her  ability 
to  read  and  write  legibly  the  Knglinh  langiiage.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Every  person,  company 
or  corporation  emj)loying  any  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  shall  exai*t  the  age 
and  sch<x>ling  certificjite  prescril)ed  in  this  section,  as  a  condition  of  employment  and 
shall  keep  the  same  on  file,  and  shall  uj>on  re<]uest  of  the  truant  otticer  hereinafter 
provided  for,  jwrmit  him  to  examine  such  age  and  schooling  certificate.  Any  per- 
son, companv  or  <*or|M)ration,  employing  any  minor  contrary  to  the  provisiona  of 
this  section  shall  l)e  fine<l  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars. 

Sec.  4022-3  (as  amended  by  act,  j>age  615,  acts  of  1902).  All  minors  over  the  age 
of  fourttH?n  and  under  the  agt*  of  sixteen  years,  who  ciin  not  read  and  write  the  Eng- 
lish language  shall  l)e  re<iuired  to  attend  school  as  provided  in  sei'tion  4022-1  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio  and  all  the  pn)visi(ms  oi  said  secti(m  shall  apply  to  raid 
minors:  /VonVZ/v/,  That  such  attendance  shall  not  b(»  requirtnl  of  such  minora  after  they 
have  8ecure<l  a  certificate  fn)m  the  sni)erintendent  of  schools,  in  districts  ha\nng 
su])erintendentfl  or  the  clerk  of  the  Ixjard  of  edm-ation  in  districts  not  having  super- 
intendents, that  thev  can  read  and  write  the  English  language.  No  iierson,  compjuiy 
or  corporation  shall  employ  any  su<*h  minor  during  the  time  whools  are  in  session, 
or  having  such  minor  in  their  employ  shall  immiHliately  (vase  such  employment, 
apon  notice  fn)m  the  truant  offic»er  who  is  hereinafter  provi4lwi  for.  Every  person, 
coiiiimny  or  corporation  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  l)e  fined  not  leas 
than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars. 

Sbc.  4022-9  (as  amended  by  act,  page  615,  acts  of  1902).  When  any  truant  officer 

is  satisfied  that  any  child,  compelleid  to  attend  school  by  the  provisions  of  this  act, 

ia  unable  to  attend  school  because  absolutely  required  to  work,  at  home  or  elaewhere, 

I  order  to  rapport  itself  or  help  support  or  care  for  others  legally  entitled  to  its 
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flervices.  who  are  unable  to  support  or  care  for  themselves,  the  truant  officer  shall 
report  the  case  to  the  authorities  charged  with  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  said  officers  to  afford  such  relief  as  will  enable  the  child  to  attend  school 
the  time  each  year  required  under  this  act.  8uch  child  shall  not  be  considered  or 
declared  a  pauper  by  reason  of  the  acceptance  of  the  relief  herein  provided  for.  *  *  * 
In  all  cases  where  relief  is  necessary  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  education  to 
furnish  text  books  free  of  charge  and  said  board  may  furnish  any  further  relief  it 
may  deem  necessary,  the  expenses  incident  to  furnishing  said  books  and  relief  to  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  funds  of  the  school  district. 

Retaining  vxiges —  Written  contmcts. 

Section  4364-65.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  company  or  corporation 
doing  business  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  retain  or  withhold  from  an  employee,  male 
or  female,  who  is  a  minor,  the  wages  or  compensation,  or  any  part  thereof,  agreed 
to  be  paid  to  such  employee,  and  due  to  the  same  for  work  performed  or  services 
rendered,  because  of  presumed  negli^nce  or  failure  to  comply  with  rules,  or  for 
breakage  of  machinery,  or  for  alleged  mcompetency  to  produce  work  or  to  perform 
labor  in  accordance  with  any  standard  of  merit  set  up;  nor  shall  any  firm,  corpora- 
tion, or  individual  as  aforesaid,  receive  any  guarantee,  bonus,  or  money  deposit,  or 
any  other  form  of  security,  in  order  to  obtain  or  to  secure  for  any  such  minor  employ- 
ment, or  to  insure  faithful  performance  of  labor,  or  to  guarantee  strict  observance 
of  rules,  or  to  make  good  any  losses  which  may  be  ascribed  or  charged  to  the  incom- 
petence, negligence,  or  inability  of  such  minor  employee. 

Sec.  4364-66  (as  amended  by  act,  page  598,  acts  of  1902).  No  person,  company 
or  corporation,  as  aforesaid,  shall  give  employment  to  any  minor,  without  agreeing 
with  said  minor  what  wages  or  compensation  he  or  she  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
per  day,  week,  month  or  year  or  per  piece  for  work  performed;  and  written  evidence 
of  such  agreement  shall  be  furnisned  to  such  minor,  and  on  or  before  each  pay  day  a 
statement  of  earnings  due,  and  the  amount  thereof  to  be  paid  to  him  or  her  on  such 
pay  day  shall  be  given  to  such  minor,  and  no  subsequent  change  shall  be  made  in 
the  waees  or  compensation  of  such  minor  without  notice  of  the  same  being  given  to 
him  or  ner  at  least  twenty-four  hours  previous  to  its  goin^  into  effect,  and  when  such 
change  is  effected  written  agreement  shall  be  given  as  m  the  first  instance  to  said 
minor  employee. 

Sec.  4364-67.  Any  person,  or  officer,  or  agent  of  any  company  or  corporation,  who 
shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  ui)on  conviction  thereof  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  be  fined 
in  any  sutn  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars,  or  impnsonment  in  the  county  jail 
for  a  perio<l  not  exceedini^  8ix  months,  or  l>Oth,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court;  and  it 
is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  inspector  of  workshops  and  factories  to 
see  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  nhall  }ye  enforced. 

Part  IV. — Pknal. 
( 'erta  iti  employ im  nts  forbidden. 

Section  6984.  Whoever  taken,  receives,  hirers,  employs,  uses,  exhibits,  or  in  any 
manner,  or  under  any  pretense,  sells,  apprentices,  gives  away,  lets  out,  or  otherwise 
disposes  of,  to  anv  i)erson,  any  <'tiild  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  for  or  in  the 
vocation,  occupatum,  service,  or  purpose  of  singing,  playing  on  musical  instruments, 
rope  or  wire  walking,  <lancin^,  l>egging,  or  piHldling,  or  as  a  gymnast,  contortionist, 
rider,  or  acrobat,  or  for  or  in  any  obscene,  indecent,  or  immoral  purpose,  exhibi- 
tion, or  practice,  or  for  or  in  any  business,  exhibition,  or  vocation  injurious  to  the 
health  or  dangerous  to  the  life  or  limbs  of  such  child,  or  causes,  or  procures,  or 
encourages  any  such  child  to  engage  therein,  or  causes  or  permits  any  such  child  to 
suffer,  or  inflicts  uj>on  it,  unjustifiable  phvsit«l  pain  or  mental  suffering,  or  willfully 
causes  or  permits  the  life  of  any  such  child  to  be  endangered,  or  its  health  to  ble 
injured,  or  such  child  to  1)e  placed  in  such  situation  that  its  life  may  be  endangered, 
or  its  health  injurtsi,  or  has  in  custody  any  such  child  for  any  of  the  purposes  aiore- 
said,  shall  1>e  flne<l  not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonea  not  more 
than  six  numths,  or  iMjth. 

Sbc\  6986-1.  No  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed  by  any 
person,  firm,  or  corporation  in  this  State,  at  employment  whereby  its  life  or  limb  is 
endangered,  or  itii  health  is  likely  to  be  injured,  or  its  morals  may  be  depraved  by 
such  employment. 

Sec.  6986-2.  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  in  thia  State  who  willfully  c<yaef^<^T 
permita  the  life  or  limb  of  any  child  under  the  age  ot  nx\Aeii^«Ax%\A\^^\^^asDi9scK^^ 
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for  any  mendicant  business  whatsoever,  in  the  streets,  roads  or  other  highways 
of  this  Commonwealth,  and  whosoever  shall  take,  receive,  hire,  employ,  use  or 
ha^'e  in  custody,  any  such  minor,  for  the  vocation,  occupation,  calling,  service  or 
purDose  of  singing,  playing  upon  musical  instruments  or  begging,  upon  the  atieet, 
roaos,  or  other  hignwavs  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  for  any  mendicant  busineea  what- 
ever, shall  be  guilty  o!  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  in  the  manner 
provided  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  shall  oe  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sbc.  10.  Any  person  having  the  care,  custody  or  control  of  any  minor  child  under 
the  age  of  fifteen  years,  who  shall  in  any  manner  sell,  apprentice,  give  away  or  permit 
such  child  to  sing,  dance,  act,  or  in  any  manner  exhibit,  in  any  dance  house  what- 
ever, or  in  any  concert  saloon,  theatre  or  place  of  entertainment,  where  wines  or 
spirituous  or  malt  liquors  are  sold  or  given  away,  or  with  which  any  place  for  the 
sale  of  wines  or  spirituous  or  malt  liquors  is  directly  or  indirectly  connected,  by  any 
passageway  or  entrance,  and  any  proprietor  of  any  danc^e  house  whatever,  of  anv 
such  concert  saloon,  theatre  or  place  of  entertainment,  so  employing  any  such  child, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  U.  Any  person  having  the  care,  custody  or  control  of  any  minor  child  under 
the  age  of  fifteen  years,  who  shall  in  any  manner  sell,  apprentii^e,  ^ve  away  or  others 
wise  dispose  of  such  child,  and  any  person  who  shall  take,  receive  or  employ  such 
child  for  the  vocation  or  occupation  of  rope  or  wire  walking,  or  as  an  acrobat, 
gymnast,  contortionist  or  rider,  and  any  person  who,  having  the  care,  custody  or 
control  of  any  minor  child  whatsoever,  shall  sell,  apprentice,  give  away  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  such  child,  or  who  shall  take,  receive  or  employ  such  child,  for  any 
obscene,  indecent  or  illegal  exhibition  or  vocation,  or  any  vocation  injurious  to  the 
health  or  dangerous  to  the  life  or  limb  of  such  child  engaged  therein,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prostitution,  and  any  person  who  shall  retain,  harbor  or  employ  any  mmor 
child  in  or  al)outany  assignation  house  or  brothel,  or  in  any  place  where  any  obscene, 
indecent  or  illegal  exhibition  takes  place,  shall  be  guilty  oi  a  misdemeanor,' and  upon 
conviction  thereof  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  magistrate  or  court  of  record,  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  12.  No  person,  finn  or  (corporation  shall  employ  or  permit  any  minor  under 
the  age  of  fourteen  years  to  have  the  care,  custody,  management  or  operation  of  any 
elevator.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporaticm,  employing  any  minor  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  to  operate,  manage  or  otherwise  have  the  care  or  custody  of  an  ele- 
vator, shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  tvienty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars. 

Sb('.  13.  Any  person  who  shall  take,  recreive,  hire  or  employ  any  child  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  in  any  undei^round  work  or  mine,  or  like  place  whatsoever,  shall 
l)e  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  in  the  manner  provided  in 
the  first  section  of  this  act,  shall  i>e  fined  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than 
fifty  dollars. 

Sec.  14.  No  boy  under  the  age  of  fourteen  (14)  years,  and  no  woman  or  girl  of 
any  age,  shall  l)e  employed  or  permitte<l  to  l)e  in  any  mine  for  the  purpose  of  employ- 
ment thert»in.  Nor  shall  a  boy  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  or  a  woman  or  giri  of 
any  age,  he  employe*!  or  pennitted  to  be  in  or  al)out  the  outside  structures  or  work- 
infjs  of  a  colliery  for  the  purpose  of  employment,  but  it  is  provided,  however,  that 
this  prohibition  shall  not  affeirt  the  employment  of  a  boy  or  female  of  suitable  age 
in  an  offit^e  or  in  the  i)erformance  of  clerical  work  at  a  colliery. 

Sk(\  15.  When  an  employer  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  age  of  anv  boy  or  youth  apply- 
ing for  employment  in  or  alx)ut  a  mine  or  colliery,  he  shall  (leinan(i  and  receive 
proof  (►f  the  tiitl  lawful  employnicnt  age  of  such  lx»y  or  youth,  by  certificate  from 
the  jmrent  or  guardian,  lH»fore  said  lK)y  or  youth  shall  l)e  employe^!. 

8k(\  16.  If  any  i)ers<)n  or  persons  contravene  or  fail  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act  in  respect  to  the  emnloyment  of  kK)Vs,  young  male  {K'rsons  or  females,  or 
if  he  or  they  shall  connive  witn  or  i)ennit  others  to  contravene  or  fail  to  comply 
with  said  provisions,  or  if  a  parent  or  guardian  of  a  lx)y  or  young  male  person  make 
or  give  a  false  certificate  of  the  age  of  such  boy  or  young  male  |)erson,  or  knowingly 
do  or  i)erform  any  other  act  for  the  purpose  of  securing  employment  for  a  boy  or 
young  male  tx>rson  under  the  lawful  employment  age  and  in  contravention  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  he  or  they  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offense  against  this  act. 

Sev.  17.  No  boy  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  or  any  woman  or  girl  of  any  age 
shall  be  employee!  or  permitted  to  l>e  in  the  workings  of  any  bituminous  coal  mine 
for  purpose  of  employment  or  for  any  other  purpose;  and  no  boy  under  the  age  of 
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sixteen  shall  be  permitted  to  mine  or  load  coal  in  any  room,  entry  or  other  working 
place,  unless  in  company  with  a  person  over  sixteen  years  of  age.  If  the  mine 
inspector  or  mine  foreman  has  reason  to  doubt  the  fact  of  any  particular  boy  being 
as  old  as  this  act  requires  for  the  service  which  said  boy  is  performing  at  any  mine, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  mine  inspector  or  mine  foreman  to  report  the  fact  to  the 
superintendent,  giving  the  name  of  said  boy,  and  the  said  superintendent  shall  at 
once  discharge  tne  said  boy. 

Sec.  86.  A  sober  and  competent  person,  not  under  eighteen  (18)  years  of  age,  shall 
be  en{2;aged  to  run  the  breaker  engine,  and  he  shall  attend  to  said  engine  wliile  the 
mac^hmery  is  in  motion. 

8ec.  88.  No  person  under  fifteen  (15)  years  of  age  shall  be  appointed  to  oil  the 
machinery,  ana  no  person  shall  oil  dangerous  parts  of  such  machinery  while  it  is  in 
motion. 

Sbc.  112  (as  amended  by  act  No.  268,  acts  of  1903).  No  boy  nnder  the  age  of  sixteen 
vears,  ♦  *  ♦  or  girl  of  any  age,  shall  be  emploved  or  permitted  to  be  in  any  mine 
for  the  purpose  of  employment  therein.  Nor  shall  a  boy  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  ♦  *  *  or  girl  of  anj^  age,  be  employed  of  [or]  permitted  to  be  in  or  abont 
the  outside  structures  or  workin^p  of  a  colliery  for  the  purpose  of  employment;  but 
it  is  provided,  however,  that  this  prohibition  shall  not  anect  the  employment  of  a 
boy  *  *  *  ,  of  suitable  age,  in  an  office  or  in  the  performance  of  clerical  work 
at  a  colliery. 

Sec.  113.  When  an  employer  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  age  of  any  boy  or  vouth  apply- 
ing for  employment  in  or  about  a  mine  or  colliery,  he  shall  demand  and  receive 
proof  of  .the  said  lawful  employment  age  of  such  bov  or  youth,  by  certificate  from 
the  parent  or  guardian,  Iwfore  said  boy  or  youth  shall  be  employed. 

Sec.  114.  If  any  person  or  persons  contravene  or  fail  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act  in  respect  to  the  employment  of  boys,  young  male  persons  *  *  *  ,  or 
if  he  or  the^  shall  connive  with  or  permit  others  to  contravene  or  fail  to  comply  with 
said  provisions,  or  if  a  parent  or  guardian  of  a  boy  or  young  male  person  make  or 
give  a  false  certificate  of  the  age  of  such  boy  or  young  male  person,  or  knowingly  do 
or  perform  any  other  act  for  the  purpose  of  securing  employment  for  a  boy  or  young 
male  person  under  the  lawful  employment  age  and  in  contravention  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  he  or  they  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offense  against  this  act. 

Sec.  155.  An  engineer  placed  in  charge  of  an  engine  whereby  persons  are  hoisted 
or  lowere<l  in  any  mine  shall  be  *  *  *  of  not  less  than  twenty-one  (21)  years 
of  age. 

Sec  212.  All  offenses  under  this  act  are  declared  to  be  misdemeanor,  and  in  default 
of  payment  of  any  penalty  or  <*o8t  by  the  party  or  parties  sentenced  to  pay  the  same, 
he  or  they  may  be  imprisoned  for  a  perioa  not  exceeding  three  (3)  months  and  not 
lees  than  thirty  (30)  days. 

BRIGHTLY'S  DIGEST— 1893-1903. 

Employment  in  bakeries. 
(Page  62.) 

Section  1.  *  *  *  No  person  under  the  age  of  eighteen  (18)  years  shall  be 
employed  in  any  bakehouse  l>etween  the  hours  of  nine  (9)  o* clock  at  night  and  five 
(5)  in'the  morning.  Excepted  from  this  rule  shall  be  the  tirae  on  Sunday  for  set- 
ting the  fijwnges  for  the  night's  work  following. 

Sec.  l.S.  No  minor  male  or  female  «  ♦  ♦  shall  be  employed  at  labor  or 
detained  in  any  bi^»cui^,  brea<i,  pie  or  cake  bakery,  pretzel  or  macaroni  establishment, 
for  a  longer  period  than  twelve  h  jurs  in  any  one  day,  nor  for  a  longer  period  than 
sixty  hours  in  any  one  week. 

Sec.  %\.  Any  i)er8on  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  ♦  «  «  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  before  any  justice  of  the  peace, 
magistrate,  alderman,  mayor  or  burgess,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
twenty  nor  more  than  fiftv  ($50)  dollars,  for  a  first  offense;  and  not  less  than  fifty 
($50)  nor  more  than  one  fmndre<l  ($100)  dollars,  for  a  second  offense,  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  ten  ( 10)  days;  and  for  a  third  offense,  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  two  hundreil  and  fifty  (250)  dollars  and  more  than  thirty  (30)  oays  imprisonment. 

Namen  of  children  employed, 
(Page  148.) 

Sbction  128.  ^  *  *  Any  person  employing  a  child  or  children  shall  famish, 
on  or  before  the  third  Monday  of  the  school  tmn  and  quarterlY  thsaraiS^Kx^Xs^  >^d^ 
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superintendent  of  schools,  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  school  directore  or  con- 
trollers of  the  district  in  which  such  child  or  children  reside,  the  names,  age,  place 
of  residence,  and  name  of  parent  or  guardian  of  everv  person  under  the  age  oi  six- 
teen years  in  his  employ  at  the  time  of  said  reix)rt:    *    *    * 

Hours  of  labor — Age  limit — Illiterates, 
(Page  254.) 

Section  1.  No  minor  male  or  female  *  *  *  shall  be  employed  at  labor  or 
detained  in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  mercantile  industry,  laundrv,  work- 
shop, renovating  works  or  printing  office,  for  a  longer  period  than  twelve  hours  in 
any  day,  nor  for  a  longer  period  than  sixty  hours  in  any  week. 

Sec.  2.  No  child  under  thirteen  years  of  acre  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory, 
manufacturing  or  mercantile  industry,  laundry,  workshop,  renovating  works,  or 
printing  office  within  this  State. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  \ye  unlawful  for  any  factory,  manufacturing  or  mercantile  industry, 
laundry,  workshop,  renovating  worlcs,  or  printing  office  to  hire  or  employ  any  child 
between  the  age  of  thirteen  and  sixteen  years,  without  there  is  first  providled  and 
placed  on  file  an  affidavit  made  by  the  parent  or  guardian  stating  the  age,  date  and 
place  of  birth  of  said  child.  If  said  child  have  no  parent  or  guardian,  then  such 
affidavit  shall  be  made  by  the  child,  which  affidavit  shall  be  kept  on  file  by  the 
employer,  and  shall  be  returned  to  the  child  when  employment  ceases. 

Sec.  4.  All  persons  authorized  to  administer  oaths  must  examine  all  children  as  to 
their  ability  to  read  and  write  the  English  language.  After  a  careful  examination, 
if  a  child  is  found  unable  to  read  and  writ^the  English  language,  or  has  not  attended 
school  as  required  by  law,  or  is  under  thirteen  years  of  age,  it  will  be  unlawful  to 
issue  a  certificate;  and  in  no  case  shall  the  officer  who  executes  certificates  charge 
more  than  twenty-five  cents  for  administering  the  oath  and  issuing  the  certificate. 

Sec.  5.  Every  person,  finn  or  tx)rp()ration,  emploving  men,  women  or  children, 
or  either,  in  anv  factory,  nianufactunng  or  mercantile  industry,  laundry,  workshop, 
renovating  works,  or  printing  office,  shall  \xtei  and  keep  posted,  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  every  room  i^nere  such  help  is  eniploye<l,  a  printed  notice,  stating  the  num- 
ber of  hours  per  day  for  each  day  of  the  week  recjuired  of  such  persons;  and,  in  every 
room  where  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  employeu,  a  list  of  their  names 
with  their  age. 

Sec.  8.  *  *  *  no  minor  under  wxtcnm  years  of  age  shall  be  allowed  to  clean 
machinery  while  in  motion.  And  no  minor,  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  shall 
operate  or  otherwise  have  the  care  or  custody  of  an  elevator. 

Sec.  21.  Any  i)erson  who  violates  any  of  tfie  provisions  of  this  at»t,  or  who  suffers 
anv  child  or  female  to  be  einpIoyiKl  in  violation  of  its  provisions,  shall  be  deem^ 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  an<l  on  conviction  shall  l)e  punishwl  by  fine  of  not  more 
tlian  five  hundred  dollars.  «In  all  Huch  cases  the  heanng  shall  l)e  conducted  by  the 
alderman  or  juHtic*e  of  the  [WAve  tx'fon'  wliom  infonnation  is  loilged,  and,  after  full 
hearing  of  |)arties  in  interest,  the  alderman  or  justice  of  the  peace  shall  impose  the 
fine  herein  provide<l,  whicli  shall  Ik'  final  unless  an  aj»()eal  be  taken  to  the  court  of 
quarter  k^ssious  within  twenty  dayn  from  the  date  of  the  imposition  of  the  fine,  as 
herein  provide*!. 

Sec.  84.  [This  section  makers  the  same  provision  as  to  the  employment  of  women 
an<l  children  in  bituminous  mines  as  is  found  in  sec.  112,  supra,  for  anthracite 
mines.  J 

Empluinueut  as  steam  engineers. 
( l»aKi'  iWA. ) 

Section  165.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  have  charae  of  or 
to  operate  a  steam  boiler  or  steam  engine  over  ten  horsepower,  in  cities  of  Uie  first 
class  of  this  O>mmonwealth,  except  locomotive  lK)ilers  used  in  transportation,  and 
steam  engines  and  steam  Ixiilers  (*arrying  less  than  fifteen  ]>oands  pressun*  per  square 
inch,  unless  said  person  or  persons  are  upwards  of  twenty-one  years  of  age    *    ♦    • 

POBTO  BICO. 

REVISED  STATI'TRS  AND  CODK'^— 1«>2. 

Kkviskh  ST.\TirF>. 

Hours  of  lahfT — Inhumane  treatment. 

Section  166,  No  child  of  cither  w»x,  under  sixteen  years  shall  lie  compelled  to 
rork  in  agricultunl  factonee  and  manuiacVuhnt^  eaVabCvbViux^uta  over  six  noon  per 
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dtLjt  three  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the  afternoon.  All  persons  who  shall  violate 
this  provision  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  of  from  five  to  fifteen  dollars,  or  imprisonment 
not  to  exceed  thirty  days  for  each  offense. 

Sbc.  167.  No  foreman,  teacher  or  other  person  having  under  his  charge  the  work, 
care  or  education  of  a  minor  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  shall  resort  to  inhumane 
treatment  to  compel  such  minor  to  work  or  to  study.  Any  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions hereof  shall  be  punished  with  a  fine  of  from  ^\e  to  fifteen  dollars  or  imprison- 
ment not  to  exceed  thirty  days  for  each  offense. 

Pbnal  Code. 

Certain  employment  forbidden. 

Section  265.  An^  person,  whether  as  parent,  relative,  guardian,  employer  or 
otherwise,  having  m  his  care,  custody,  or  control  any  child  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  who  shall  sell,  apprentice,  give  away,  let  out,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  such 
child  to  any  person,  unaer  any  name,  title,  or  pretense,  for  the  vocation,  use,  occu- 
pation, calling,  service  of  begging,  or  peddling,  in  any  public  street  or  highway,  or  in 
any  mendicant  or  wandering  business  whatsoever,  and  any  person  who  shall  take, 
receive,  hire,  employ,  use,  or  have  in  custody  any  child  for  such  purposes,  or  either 
of  them,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Civil  Code. 

Earnings  of  minors. 

Section  225.  Property  acquired  by  an  unemancipated  child  by  labor  or  industry, 
or  for  any  valuable  consideration,  belongs  to  the  said  child,  but  the  usufruct  thereof 
belongs  to  the  parents  having  poiestas  over  him  whilst  he  lives  in  their  company;  but 
if  the  child,  with  the  consent  of  his  parents,  lives  independently,  he  shall  be  deemed 
emancipate<l  for  all  effects  as  re^rds  the  said  property,  and  he  shall  be  the  full  owner 
and  have  the  usufruct  and  administration  thereof. 

BHODE  ISLAND. 

GENERAL  LAWS  OF  1896. 
Chaitkr  64. — Employment  during  schttol  tenii. 

Section  4  (as  amended  by  chapter  1()09,  enacted  1902J.  No  minor  child  who  has 
not  completed  thirteen  years  ot  life  shall  be  employed  to  labor  or  at  service,  or 
engaged  in  business,  except  during  the  vacations  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  or 
town  wherein  such  child  resides,  or  as  provided  for  by  section  one  of  this  chapter. 

Sec.  5  (as  amended  by  chapter  1009,  enacted  1902).  No  minor  child  who  has  not 
completed  fifteen  years  of  life  shall  l)e  employed  to  labor  or  at  service  unless  he 
shall  pres^ent  to  his  employer  a  certificate  made  by  9t  under  the  direction  of  the 
school  committee  of  the  city  or  town  wherein  such  child  resides;  said  certificate 
shall  be  made  on  a  blank  and  in  a  form  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the  State 
board  of  education  and  shall  state  the  name,  place  and  date  of  birth  ot  said  child, 
and  the  name  and  residen(«  of  the  person  having  control  of  said  child. 

Sec.  6  (as  amended  by  chapter  1009,  enacted  1902).  Every  person,  whether  prin- 
cipal or  agent,  who  shall  employ  or  permit  to  be  employed  or  shajl  aid  or  abet  the 
employment  to  labor  or  at  service  of  anv  minor  child  above  descnbeil  in  section 
four,  who  has  not  complied  with  the  provisions  above  recited  in  section  five,  shall 
for  every  such  offense  or  neglect  of  8uch  duty  t)e  fined  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars. 

Chapter  ^.—Age  limit — Oeaning  machinery. 

• 

Section  1.  No  child  under  twelve  vears  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory, 
manufacturing  or  mercantile  establishment,  within  this  State.  It  shall  be  the  dutv 
of  every  person,  firm  or  corporation  employing  chiUlren,  to  keep  a  register  in  which 
shall  Iw  rwcrded  the  name,  birthplace,  age  and  place  of  residence  of  every  person 
employed  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years;  and  said  register  shall  be  produced  for 
inspection  on  demand  by  either  of  the  mspectors  appointed  under  this  chapter. 

Sec.  2.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  empioymg  less  than  five  |)ersons  who  are 
women  or  children  shall  be  deemed  a  factory,  manufacturing  or  mercantile  establish- 
ment within  the  meaning  of  this  chapter. 
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Sec.  6.  No  minor  under  sixteen  jears  of  age  shall  be  allowed  to  clean  maehinery 
while  in  motion,  unless  the  same  is  necessary  and  is  approved  by  said  inspecton  as 
not  dangerous.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Sec.  8.  Water-closets,  earth-closets  or  privies  shall  be  provided  in  all  places  where 

*  *    *    children  are  employed,  in  such  manner  as  shall,  in  the  judgment  of  said 
inspectors,  meet  the  demands  of  health  and  propriety.    ♦    *    * 

Sbc.  12.  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
or  who  knowingly  suffers  or  pennite  any  child  *  *  *  to  be  employed  in  viola- 
tion of  its  provisions,  shall  be  deeme<l  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  oh  conviction 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  13.  A  printed  copy  of  this  chapter  shall  be  posted  by  the  inspectors  in  each 
workroom  of  every  factory,  manufacturing  or  mercantile  establishment  where  per- 
sons are  employed  who  are  affected  by  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

Chapter  108. — Employment  on  elevators. 

Section  16  (as  amended  by  chapters  921,  enacted  1901,  and  973,  enacted  1902). 

*  *    *    no  person  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  shall  take  charge  of  or  operate 
any  passenger  elevator. 

The  lessee  or  owner  or  owners  of  any  buihiing,  or  in  case  such  lessee  or  owner,  or 
any  of  them,  be  non  compos  mentis  or  a  minor,  the  guardian  of  any  such  leasee  or 
owner,  or  in  (»se  such  lessee  or  owner,  or  any  of  them,  be  a  nonresident,  the  agent 
of  any  such  lessee  or  owner  having  charge  of  such  property,  who  shall  negle^  or 
fail  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  *  ♦  *  section  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  ten  dollars  for  each  day  that  an  elevator  shall  be 
used  or  operates!  in  said  building  <*ontrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  *  *  *  eec- 
tion.  In  case  there  shall  l)e  several  such  lessees  or  owners  or  agents  in  charge  of 
any  building  in  which  an  elevator  shall  l)e  used  or  operated  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  *  *  *  pt'ction,  proceedingH  may  be  had  against  any  or  all  of  them 
jointly,  or  against  any  of  them,  for  the  recovery  of  such  fine. 

Chapter  115. — Certain  emjyloyvienti*  forbiddm. 

Section  4  ( as  amen<le(  1  by  chapter  475,  enacted  1897 ) .  Every  person  having  tlio  cus- 
tody or  control  of  any  child  unclcr  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  who  shall  exhibit,  use  or 
employ,  or  shall  in  any  manner  or  under  any  pretense  sell,  apprentice  or  give  away,  let 
out  or  otherwise  dis|Mjge  of  any  such  child  to  any  person  for  or  in  the  vocation,  occu- 
pation, service  or  purpose  of  rope  or  wire  walking,  or  as  a  gymnast,  wrestler,  contor- 
tionist, e<iut»strian  performer,  acrobat,  or  rider  upon  any  bicycle  or  mechanical  ciMi- 
tnvance,  or  in  any  dancing,  theatrical  or  musical  exhibition  unless  it  be  in  connection 
with  chun^hes,  schools,  or  private  instruction  in  dancing  or  music  or  anlece  it 
l)e  under  the  auspices  of  a  Rnode  Island  society  incorporated,  or  organized  without 
incorporation,  for  a  purixjse  authorized  by  section  11  of  chai>ter  176  of  the  Gen- 
eral i^ws,  or  unless  it  be  with  the  wntten  consent,  previouslv  obtained  and 
revocable  at  will,  of  the  mayor  of  the  citv  or  the  president  of  tfie  town  council 
where  such  chilcl  is  to  Ihj  employed;  or  for  or  in  gathering  or  picking  rags,  or 
collecting  cigar  stumiis,  lx)nes,  or  refuse  from  markets,  or  in  l>egging,  or  in  any  men- 
dicant or  wandering  o<rcupation,  or  in  peddling  in  places  injurious  to  the  morals  of 
such  child;  *  *  *  or  in  any  illegal,  ol>Hcene,  indecent,  or  immoral  porpoee, 
exhibition  or  practice  whatsoever;  or  for  or  in  any  business,  exhibition  or  vocation 
injurious  to  the  health  or  morals,  or  dangerous  to  the  life  or  limb  of  such  child,  or 
who  shall  clause,  procure  or  encourage  any  such  child  to  engage  therein,  or  who  after 
l)eing  n()tific<i  by  an  ofiicer  inentioncKl  in  section  0  of  this  chapter  to  restrain  sadi 
child  from  engaging  therein,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  do  so,  shall  be  held  gnilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  shall,  for  every  such  offense,  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  one  year 
or  lie  finc<l  not  exccHKling  two  hundre<l  [andl  fifty  dollars,  or  1)e  both  fined  and 
iinprisoiKMl  iM*  aforesaid,  and  shall  forfeit  any  rignt  which  he  may  have  to  the  custody 
of  such  <'hild. 

Sec.  5  (as  amended  by  chapter  475,  enacte<l  1897).  Every  i»erHon  who  sliall  take, 
receive,  hire  or  employ,  exhibit,  or  have  in  custody,  or  who  shall  cause  to  l)e  taken^ 
hire<l  or  einpIoye<l,  exhibite<l,  or  held  in  ciisto<lv,  any  child  un<Icr  the  ageof  aixteen 
years,  for  any  of  the  pur]K)ses  prohibite<l  in  the  prece<iing  sei*tion,  shall  be  held 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  for  every  such  offense  in  the  manner 
providi^l  in  said  section. 

Sb(\  6  (as  amended  by  chapter  475,  enacted  1897) .  The  town  seigeant  of  any  town. 
the  chief  of  police  of  arij  city,  or  the  general  agent  or  agents  of  the  Rnode  lalana 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  may  enter  any  place  where  any 
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child  may  be  held,  detained  or  employed,  in  violation  of  this  chapter,  and  withoat 
procera  of  law,  seize  and  detain  such  child  and  hold  him  as  a  witness  to  testify  upon 
the  trial  of  any  person  charged  with  violating  the  provisions  of  this  chapter;    *    *   * 

Chapter  198. — Hours  of  labor. 

Section  22  (as  amended  bv  chapter  994) .  No  minor  under  sixteen  years  of  affe 
*  *  *  shall  be  employed  in  laboring  in  any  manufacturing  or  mechanical  estab- 
lishment more  than  fifty-ei^ht  hours  in  any  one  week;  and  in  no  case  shall  the  hours 
of  labor  exc  ed  ten  hours  m  any  one  day,  excepting  when  it  is  necessary  to  make 
repairs  to  prevent  the  interruption  of  the  ordinary  ninning  of  the  machinery,  or 
when  a  diflerent  apportionment  of  the  hours  of  labor  is  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
making  a  shorter  day's  work  for  one  day  of  the  week. 

Every  employer  shall  post  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  every  room  where  such  per- 
sons are  employed  a  printed  notic*e  stating  the  number  of  hours*  work  required  of 
them  on  eacn  day  of  the  week;  and  the  employment  of  any  such  person  for  a  longer 
time  in  any  day  than  so  stated  shall  be  deemed  a  violation  of  this  section,  unless  it 
appears  that  such  employment  is  to  make  up  for  time  lost  on  some  previous  day  of 
the  same  week  in  consequen(;e  of  the  stopping  of  the  machinery  upon  which  such 
person  was  employed  or  dependent  for  employment:  J^vidtdy  'fhat  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  enlarge  or  impair  any  restriction  placed  upon 
the  employment  of  any  minor  mentioned  in  chapter  o4. 

Sec.  23.  Every  person  who  willfully  employs,  or  has  in  his  employment  or  under 
his  chaige  any  person,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  and 
every  parent  or  guardian  who  permits  any  such  minor  to  be  so  employed,  shall  be 
finea  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  for  each  offense.  A  certificate  of  the  age  of  a 
minor,  made  by  him  or  by  his  parent  or  guardian,  at  the  time  of  his  employment 
in  a  manufacturing  establishment,  shall  oe  conclusive  evidence  of  his  age  upon 
any  trial  of  any  person  other  than  the  parent  or  guardian  for  a  violation  of  the 
preceding  section. 

SOXTTH  CABOIilNA. 

CODE  OF  1902. 
Civil  Code. 

Chapteu  8.3. — Earnings  of  minors. 

Section  26tH.  If  any  i)erson  shall  hire  or  employ  any  minor,  or  person  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  without  the  knowUxlge  and  consent  of  the  parent<i  or  guard- 
ian of  such  minor,  such  i>erson  shall  pav  to  the  said  parents  or  guanlian  the  full 
value  of  the  labor  of  said  minor  from  an*!  after  notice  irom  the  parents  or  guardian 
that  ])ayiiient  of  such  8er^•ice  shall  Ixi  marie  to  him  or  them,  as  the  case  may  be. 

ACTS  OF  1908. 
A(T  No.  74. — Age  limit — Xighi  tatrk. 

SwTioN  1.  From  and  after  the  tirst  day  of  May,  1903»  no  child  under  the  a^^  of  ten 
years  shall  Ik?  employed  in  anv  factory,  mine  or  textile  manufacturing  establishment 
of  this  State;  and  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  May,  1904,  no  child  under  the  a^ 
of  eleven  shall  be  employee!  in  any  fa<*tory,  mine  or  textile  establishment  of  this 
State;  from  and  after  the  first  day'of  May,  nK)5,  no  child  under  the  age  of  twelve 
yt^ars  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  mine  or  textile  establishment  or  this  State, 
except  as  hereinafter  providecf. 

Se(\  2.  From  and  after  May  first,  1903,  no  child  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  shall 
1x5  pennittcnl  to  work  betwi^en  the  hours  of  8  o'clock  p.  m.  and  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning  in  any  factory,  mine  or  textile  manufactory  of  this  State:  Provided^  That 
children  under  the  age  of  twelve,  whose  employment  is  permissible,  umler  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  may  be  permittee!  to  work  after  the  nour  of  8  p.  m.  in  order  to 
make  up  lost  time,  which  has  oc(^urre<l  from  some  temporary  shut  aown  of  the  mill, 
on  account  of  accident  or  breakdown  in  the  machinery,  which  has  caused  loss  of 
time:  Provided,  hoverrr,  That  under  no  circumstances  shall  a  child  below  the  age  of 
twelve  work  later  than  the  hour  of  9  p.  m. 

Sec*.  3.  Children  of  a  widowe<l  mother  and  the  children  of  a  totally  disabled  father, 
who  are  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  their  support,  and  orphan  children  who 
are  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  their  support,  may  be  permitted  to  work  in 
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texti  U-  '^9'tablufamen t>  <•£  this  .Stat*:  for  the  parpc«e«  of  emming  their  rapport :  /VondMr, 
That  in  the  car^  of  a  chii*l  or  chiidn^-D  of^a  widowed  mother  or  of  a  totally  disabled 
father,  the  ^aid  rii'-thf-r  or  thr  f^aid  fa:h*^^r.  an*!  in  ca>e  of  orphan  children,  the  pnaid- 
ian  of  aaid  ohildr^-n  f>T  i^-r^  n  f'tandir;;?.  in  hto*  j^rfnii?  oi  fOLul  child  or  chiMren, 
(•hall  iunAyh  to  any  of  the  ip^r^^ri-  riaiTi^l  in  ee-tion  4  of  this  ai-t  an  affidavit  duly 
fiworn  to  )'%■  ]Aiu  or  h»T  U.-fore  !<»tiie  ri:asi.-rrate  or  cl»-rk  of  o>urt  <>f  the  CLinnty  in 
whirh  he  or  .-lie  resi'le?-.  Ktat:::^  :hat  h--  f^r  «he  i.^  unaUe  t«*8iipport  the  Raid  children, 
and  that  tnei-did  rliiidp.-n  a-e  •lt:j--n'!fi.t  uf-n  their  own  labor  for  their  mpport, 
then.  ar«d  \n  that  f-a.«e.  the  rail  chili  >.  r<hiMren  of  the  said  widowed  mother  and 
the  haid  di-a»'le«i  faTh»-r  an-l  ^a:d  on^han  rhiMn-n  s-hall  not  l«affi-cte<l  by  theprohi* 
hition?-  f>f  rW'tion  I  of  thi'*  a<'t;  aii>l  liiim;  of  euM  athdant  hhall  be  full  justification  for 
their  einj  loyment:  />•#•  '<'hd,yirii.»r.  That  the  •■ilicer  N-fure  whom  the  said  affitlant 
f^hall  U-  j'^l^.'ribed  rhall  in- 1' -rye  i:f->n  the  h»ack  thereof  his  approval  and  his  consent 
V)  the  ernr-lovnient  of  -ai-i  child  or  chiMn.-n.  Any  jt.T^tn  v  ho  shall  swear  falsely  to 
th»-  fa^-trf  M.-r  Jorth  in  said  ai  t?f  ehall  1^  j^iiilty  of  jierjurj-  ami  shall  Iv  indictable  as 
pnAidfr*!  bylaw:  J*roy'*h*),)trthrr,  That  the  eiiiployuient  of  said  child  or  children 
Hhall  N*  s!ibj<-<-t  to  the  hour-»  <*i  la>K»r  herein  liiiiiteil. 

Sw,  4.  Any  €»wner.  i:UfM-rint»rndent,  nianaL'vr  or  overset-r  itf  any  factor}*,  mine  or 
textile  inaniifa^-turint;  eytablishinent.  or  any«ither  perp«"»n  in  charge  thereof  or  con- 
T\i-i'X*A  thf-rewilh,  who  shall  kn*.iwintrly  einjil'iy  anv  child  contrary-  to  the  provisit>n8 
ttl  thir*  a'-t.  Hhall  1^-  jruiliy  *■<!*  a  inis^lenseani-r,  and  for  every  puch  offense  sliall,  upon 
c*>nvir'ti«/ii  th»-n-<jf,  !•«•  i\\\*A  not  U-^s  than  trn  linllara  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  or 
Ije  inii>ri.w^ned  not  lontfer  than  tliirty  days,  at  the  di«?cretion  of  the  court.* 

S»;.  5.  Any  jiarent,  guardian  or  o'thiT  ]ier>^m  having  under  his  or  her  control  any 
child,  who  conK-ritfi,  HTifft-r«  or  p-niiits  the  emjiloyment  of  his  or  her  child  or  ward 
under  tlie  ap-?»  a*?  aN»ve  pmviM^-d,  or  who  knowingly  or  willfuUv  niisreprt^sent**  the 
agr;  of  h\\f\\  child  <it  w  am  to  any  of  the  iien^^ns  naiiie<l  in  sei-tfon  4  of  this  ai.-t,  in 
onier  to  obtain  ernj^loymenr  for  sin-h  chil'l  ♦•r  wani,  shall  l»e  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  for  evi-ry  ni^-h  offi.Tis**  *ihall,  njKjn  <*<jnvirii«in  thereof,  lie  fined  not 
lei-.'  than  ten  dollars  nor  ni^-re  tlian  fifty  dollars,  «>r  U*  imprisoned  not  longer  than 
thirty  ''ay^,  in  the  di.s:Tetion  of  th«.'  oair't. 

SfiT'.  0.  Any  parent,  guardian  or  jx-n^^n  standing  in  hn-o  }iar('ntis,who  shall  furnish 
to  tlie  iK-rnms  name<l  in  sei-ti'»n  4  •.<!  this  art  a  certiti^Tite  that  their  child  or  ward  has 
attendr**!  w\uk}\  for  not  h-^rs  tlian  four  months  during  the  current  schr)ol  year,  and 
tliat  said  child  or  <'hildren  can  n*ad  and  writ**,  may  l>e  i»ennitted  to  obtain  employ- 
HM-nt  fnr  piuh  child  or  chiMren  in  any  nf  the  textile  ^•stabli^shments  of  this  State 
during  the  months  (if  June,  .Inly  and  AiiuMi.-t,  and  the  employment  of  such  child  or 
children  diirim;  thir  f'aid  months  niK>n  the  iiPijht  (vrtificate  that  such  child  or  chil- 
dren havr  attend(r«l  ht-hfK>I  as  af<^iresaid.  shall  not  l>e  in  (*onfiict  with  the  provisions 
of  this  a«'t. 

Sw.  7.  In  tli<*  cmj^loyment  r»f  any  child  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  in  any  fa«*- 
tory,  mine  or  tcxtilf  manufacturing  estahli.-hnu'nt.  the  owner  ar  superintendent  of 
surh  factory,  mineor  tt'xtiliMnannfartnringcstahli^-hnicnt  shall  n-4|uirei»f  the  ]nirent, 
guardian  or  iH*rs4in  standint;  in  1'h-o  i>iir«*ntisof  snrh  rhild,  an  atlidavit  giving  theagi* 
of  snrli  rhiid,  which  athda\it  sliall  )>«.'  placcii  nn  file  in  theotliieof  the  emjil(»yer; 
and  anv  perron  knowin<^dy  f-inii-hin;:  a  falM-  statement  of  th«»  ai»<»  of  such  child  shall 
1h*  gtiifty  of  a  nli^denteano^.  and  for  evry  hM-li  ofh-nsc  shall,  \\\m\\\  conviction,  lie 
fined  not  le.-s  than  ten  dollars  n-T  moretlian  fifty  dollars,  or  be  imj)risoned  not  longer 
than  thirtv  davs,  in  the  discretion  <.f  the  court. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

KKVISKI)  (ODKS  OF  19a3. 

VitUTUAl.    (*iil»K. 

Km  jit  tiij  lilt  lit  in  inin*')i. 

Hw-^uts  145.  All  c>rjK)rationH  or  individuals  working;  mines  in  South  Dakota  who 
shall  employ,  or  iMTinit  to  U*  employ(*<l,  in  such  mines  any  childn'U  under  fourteen 
yiNirs  of  a^re  shall  Im'  de<'me<i  guilty  of  a  mist lenuta nor,  and  on  conviction  thereof 
shall  \t*-  jiunish***!  by  u  fine  not  excee<ling  one  thousiuid  <lullarH. 

J'Jinploi/meut  dxirtiitj  xt'jutinn  t/f  nrfuMti. 

SiKTi(»N  21^1.  No  ciiild  l>etwccn  eight  and  fourteen  yeare  of  ago  shall  l)e  cmidoycd 

in  any  ndne,  factory  or  workshop  or  mercantile  establishment,  or,  except  uv  liia 

jMLrvDt  orgUMTiliuXf  in  any  other  manner  during  the  houre  when  the  pubhc  hcdooIs 
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In  the  city,  town,  village  or  district,  are  in  session  unless  the  person,  firm  or  cor- 
poration employinfi:  him  shall  first  procure  a  certificate  from  the  superintendent  of 
uie  schools  of  tfie  city,  town  or  village,  if  one  be  employed,  otherwise  from  the  clerk 
of  the  school  board  or  board  of  education,  stating  that  said  child  has  attended  school 
for  the  period  of  twelve  weeks  during  the  year,  as  reguired  by  law,  or  has  been 
excused  from  attendance  as  provided  in  section  2359;  ana  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
superintendent  or  clerk  to  furnish  such  certificate  upon  application  of  the  parent, 
guardian  or  other  person  having  control  of  such  child,  entitled  to  the  same.  Every 
owner,  superintendent  or  overseer  of  any  mine,  factory,  workshop,  or  mercantile 
establishment,  and  any  other  person  who  shall  employ  any  child  between  eight  and 
fourteen  years  of  age  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  tnis  article,  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  for  every  such  offenpo  shall  upon  convi(rtion  thereof,  be  fined 
not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  twenty  dollars  and  costs. 

Civil  C/odk. 

JCnrrnugn  of  minors. 

Sbction  124.  The  wagen  of  a  minor  employed  in  service  may  be  pai<l  to  him  or  to 
her  until  the  ])arent  or  guanlian  entitletl  thereto  gives  the  employer  notice  that  he 
claims  such  wages. 

Pknal  Codk. 

Hours  of  labor. 

SBtmoN  764.  Every  owner,  stockholder,  overseer,  employer,  clerk  or  foreman  of 
any  manufactory,  workshop  or  other  place  used  for  mechanical  or  manufacturing 
purposes,  who,  having  control,  shall  compel  ♦  *  ♦  any  child  under  eighteen 
years  of  agi%  or  permit  anv  child  under  fourteen  years  of  agt»,  to  labor  in  any  day 
exceeding  ten  hours,  shall  l)e  deeme<l  ^liltyof  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviiTtion, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  not  less  than  ten  doUara. 

TENNESSEE. 

ACTS  OF  1893. 

Age  limit. 

Si-xTioN  1  (as  anionde<l  by  chapter  34,  act^  of  1901).  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  pro- 
prietor, fortMnan,  owner  or  other  person  to  employ  any  child  less  than  14  vears  of. 
ag«»  in  any  workHht^j),  factory  or  mine  in  this  State;  unless  said  i^roprietor,  fon^man 
or  (iwiicrshall  know  the  age  of  the  child,  it  sliall  Ixi  his  or  their  duty  to  require  the 
]»an'nt  or  guardian  to  funiish  a  Fworn  statement  of  its  age,  and  any  swearing  falsely 
to  such  by  the  parent  or  guardian  shall  l)e  jwrjury  and  punishable  as  such. 

Sw\  2  (a.s  amended  by  chai)ter  34,  acts  of  1901).  Any  proprietor,  foreman  or 
owner  emj)loying  a  child  U*ss  than  14  years  of  a«j:o  in  confiict  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  except  where  such  proprietor,  foreman  or  owner  has  been  furnished  with  a 
sworn  statement  (»f  guardian  or  i)arent,  that  the  child  is  more  than  14  years  of  age, 
shall  l)e  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
$25  and  not  more  than  $250. 

Sec.  3  (as  amended  by  chapter  34,  a<!ts  of  1901).  The  grand  jur>'  shall  have 
inquisitorial  jKjwers  to  investigate  violations  of  this  act,  and  judges  of  the  circuit 
and  criminal  courts  of  the  State  shall  si)ecially  charge  the  grand  jury  at  the  l>eginning 
of  each  tenn  of  the  court  to  investigate  violations  of  this  act. 

TEXAS. 

ACTS  OF  19a3. 

Chaitkk  28. — A(jf.  limit — Jllitertiteit — Sight  wrk — Emplw/metit  in  mines^  diMilUrieSy  or 

breweries. 

Suction  1.  Any  person  or  any  agent  or  employee  of  any  person,  firm  or  corpora- 
tion, who  shall  liereafter  employ  any  child  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  to  la1x>r  in 
or  al)out  any  mill,  factory,  manufacturing  establishment,  or  other  establishment 
using  machinery,  shall  he  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor^  and  upon  conviction 
BhalllH^  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  and  not  more  than  two  hundred  d<^lU.xvvBw^ 
each  day  the  provimonfl  of  this  act  are  violated  flbaW  coxo^iXiaVb  %fib\MnXi^  ^^^sca^^ 
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Sec.  2.  Any  person,  or  any  agent  or  employee  of  any  person,  firm  or  oorporation, 
who  shall  hereafter  employ  any  child  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen  years 
(who  can  not  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  ^iglish  language)  to  labor  in 
or  about  any  mill,  factory,  manufacturing  establishment,  or  other  establishment 
using  machinery,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
shall  be  fined  not  le^  than  fifty  dollars,  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars;  and 
each  dav  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  violate<l  shall  constitute  a  separate  offense: 
Pnmdedf  That  such  child  who  has  a  widowed  mother,  or  parent  incapacitated  to 
support  it,  may  be  employed  between  the  houra  of  6  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.:  Providfd, 
further^  That  such  parent  is  incapacitated  from  earning  a  living,  and  has  no  means 
of  support  other  tnan  the  labor  of  such  child;  and  in  no  event  shall  anv  child 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen  years  be  permitted  to  work  outsfde  t^e 
hours  between  6  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person,  or  agent  or  employee  of  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  own- 
ing, operating  or  assistinc:  in  operatmg,  any  mine,  distillery  or  brewery,  who  shall 
employ  any  child  under  tne  age  of  sixteen  years  to  labor  in  or  about  any  mine,  dis- 
tillery or  brewery,  shall  be  deemed  gruilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty,  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars. 


OONSTITUTION. 

Ahticlk  16. — Employment  in  mines. 

Sbctton  3.  The  legislature  shall  prohibit: 

(1)  The  employment  of  *  *  *  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  in 
underground  mines. 

HKVISKI)  STATUTES— 1898. 

Title  3^J. — Emploijmeni  in  minrn  and  nmeUern. 

Section  1338.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  to  employ 
any  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  ♦  *  ♦  to  work  in  anv  mine  or  smelter  in 
the  State  of  Utah.  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  who  shall  \ioIate  any  of  the 
proxisions  of  this  section  snail  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

TiTLK  43. — Juimings  of  mimtrn. 

Section  1544.  When  a  contract  for  the  personal  Her\*i('efl  of  a  minor  lias  been  made 
with  him  alone,  and  thorns  scrvi<*es  are  afterwanl  perfoniied,  payment  made  therefor 
to  Huch  minor  in  accordaiu'e  with  the  terms  of  the  contract,  ina  full  Fatisfaction  for 
those  Hcrv'ices,  and  the  {larent  or  guardian  can  not  recover  then'fnr  a  second  time. 

TiTLK  73. — Exemption  oficagesfrom  execution^  fir. 

Section  3243.  The  earnings  of  any  minor  child  of  any  debtor  within  this  State  and 
the  p^H^eedH  thenr<»f  are  exempt  fmm  execution  agamst  such  debtor  by  reason  of 
any  <lebtM  or  liability  of  such  debtor,  not  contracted  for  the  special  benefit  of  such 
minor  child. 

VEBMONT. 

STATUTES  OF  18W. 

Chaptkr  '^A. — Scho*fl  aitendnncr — Til  iterates. 

Section  712.  No  child  under  fift4»en  years  of  age  shall  \ye  employed  in  a  mill  or 
factory  unhf^s  nuch  child  ban  attende<l 'public  school  twenty-six  \^eek8  during  the 
current  year,  and  <lep<ihitiNl  with  the  owner  or  overwHT  <>f  surh  mill  or  factory  a  cer- 
tificate of  such  attendant*  at  m*1iooI,  Hi>rne<l  by  the  teafher  thereof. 

Sec.  713.  A  child  under  fourteen  who  can  not  read  and  write  shall  not  l)e  employed 

during  the  sessions  of  the  school  such  child  should  attend. 

Sec.  714.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  the  three  prece<ling  sections  shall 

h1  not  more  than  twent^r-nve  dollars  and  not  less  than  five  dollars  to  the  iwe 

own  in  which  the  child  resi<le8.    Truant  ofilct^rs  nhall  make  oomplalnt  for 

a  of  this  chapter  to  a  justice  or  judge  of  a  municipal  court 
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Sbc.  715.  The  town  superintendent  may  inanire  of  the  owner  or  overseer  of  a  mill 
or  factory  as  to  tlie  employment  of  children  tnerein,  may  call  for  the  production  of 
the  certificate  deposited  with  such  owner  or  overseer,  and  satisfy  himself  that  the 
requirements  of  law  have  been  complied  with. 

Chaptbk  225. — Agt  limit — Hourg  of  labor. 

Section  5146.  An  owner,  agent,  suj)erintendent  or  overseer  of  a  manufacturlnff  or 
mechanical  establishment  who  knowingly  employs  or  permits  to  be  employed  in 
such  establishment  a  child  under  ten  years  of  age,  or  employs  a  child  unoer  fifteen 
years  of  age  more  than  ten  hours  in  one  day,  and  a  parent  or  guardian  who  allows 
or  consents  to  such  employment,  shall  be  fined  fifty  dollars. 

ACTS  OF  1902. 
Act  No.  90. — Employment  of  women  and  minors  in  barrooms. 

Section  24.  *  *  *  No  female  [shall]  be  employed  on  the  premises  or  in  the 
room  in  which  the  license  is  operated. 

No  male  i)erson  under  the  age  of  twenty -one  [shall]  be  employed  therein. 

The  two  prohibitions  last  named  shall  not  apoly  to  hotels,  common  victuallers  or 
pharmacists  holding  a  license  of  the  fifth  class  [druggist's  license]. 

VIBGINIA. 

ACTS  OF  1889-90. 
Chaiter  193. — Hour t(  of  labor. 

Section  1.  No  *  *  *  child  un<ler  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  work  as  an 
o|)erative  in  any  factory  or  in  any  factory  or  manufacturing  establishment  in  this 
State  more  than  ten  hourH  in  any  one  day  of  twenty-four  hours.  All  contracts  made 
or  to  l)e  made  for  the  employment  *  *  *  of  any  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age, 
as  an  operative  in  any  factory  or  manufacturing  establishment  to  work  more  than  ten 
hours  in  any  one  day  of  twentv-four  hours,  are  and  shall  l)e  void. 

Skc.  2.  Any  person  having  t^e  authority  to  contract  for  the  employment  of  per- 
sonna-s  o{>cratives  in  any  factory  or  manufacturing  establishment,  who  shall  engage 
or  contract  with  ♦  *  ♦  any  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  to  work  as  an 
operative  in  such  factory  or  manufacturing  establishment  during  more  than  ten  hours 
in  any  one  day  of  twenfy-foiir  hourn,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  l)e  fined 
not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty  dollars. 

ACTS  OF  1895-96. 
Chapter  644. — Certain  emploi/tnents  forbidden. 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  j>erson  having  the  care,  custody  or  control 
of  any  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  to  sell,  apprentice,  give  away,  let,  or 
hire  out,  or  otherwise  ilisjK>se  of  such  chil<l  to  any  person  in  or  for  the  vo<«tion  or 
<KTUiwition,  K»rvice,  or  purpose  of  rom»  or  wire  walking,  l)egging  or  t>eddling,  or  as  a 
^ymnatJt,  eontortionist,  rider,  or  acrobat  in  any  place  whatsoever,  or  for  any  ol)scene, 
indecent  or  immoral  jmrpose,  exhibition,  or  j)rat*tice  whatsoever,  or  for  or  in  any 
buyinesi*,  exhibition  or  vocraticm  injurious  to  the  health  or  morals  or  dangerous  to  the 
life  or  limb  of  such  child,  or  cause,  pro(!ure,  encourage  or  permit  any  such  child  to 
enjnigt*  then'in. 

Skc.  3.  It  shall  also  be  unlawful  for  anv  person  to  take,  re<xMve,  hire,  employ,  use, 
exhibit,  or  have  in  custcnly  any  child  under  the  age  aforesaid  for  any  of  the  purposes 
prohibited  in  the  wcond  section  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  Whenever  any  |>erpon  or  persons  having  the  care  or  custody  of  any  child 
within  the  age  previously  mentione<l  in  this  act  shall  engage,  hire  out,  or  use  such 
child  in  or  for  any  business,  exhibition,  vocation,  or  pur})ose  prohibiteil  in  this  act, 
or  shall  permit  the  use  of  such  child  therefor,  and  shall  be  convicted  of  the  same, 
the  court  or  magistrate  before  whom  such  conviction  is  had  may,  at  his  discretion,  if 
he  should  think  it  desirable  for  the  welfare  of  such  child,  deprive  the  person  or  per- 
sons so  convicte<l  of  the  custody  <»f  such  child,  and  thereafter  such  child  shall  be 
deemed  in  the  custody  of  the  court,  and  thereupon  such  proc^eedings  shall  be  had  as 
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to  the  commitment,  custody,  care,  and  education  of  such  child  as  are  provided  for  in 
section  Ave  of  this  act. 
Sbc.  7.  A  person  convicted  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed 

§uilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  two  hnndred 
olla'rs  or  by  imprisonment  in  jail  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  or  both. 
Sec.  8.  In  this  acl  the  word  '* person''  shall  be  construed  to  include  corporations, 
partnerships,  companies,  and  associations,  as  well  as  individuals. 

ACTS  OF  1897-98. 

Chapter  572. — Eam'mgtt  of  minoni. 

Section  1.  The  wages  of  a  minor  shall  not  be  liable  to  garnishment  or  otherwise 
liable  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  parents. 

ACTS  OF  1902-as. 

Chapter  \bi\, — yighi  work — Age  limit. 

Section  1.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  over  twelve  jrears  of  a^ 
shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing,  meclianical,  or  mining  operations  in  this 
Commonwealth  to  work  between  the  hours  of  six  o'clock  postmeridian  and  seven 
o'clock  antemeridian;  and  no  child  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  shall  l)e  employed 
in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  mining  operation  in  tHis  Commonwealth;  and 
any  owner,  agent,  superintendent,  overseer,  foreman,  or  manager  of  any  manufoc- 
turing,  mechanical,  or  mining  operation  who  shall  knowingly  employ,  or  permit  to 
be  employed,  in  the  ojHjration  oi  which  he  is  owner,  a^ent,  superintendent,  overseer, 
foreman,  or  manager  any  child  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  any  parent 
or  guardian  who  allows  or  <'onsents  to  such  employment  of  his  chil<l  or  ward,  shall, 
ui>on  conviction  of  sucli  offense,  be  fincN.1  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more 
than  ouc  hundred  dollars. 

WASHINGTON. 

CODIiS  ANI>  STATITES  OF  1897. 

TiTLK  18. — KtitjfhjfinnU  in  miuejt. 

Section  3172.  No  l>oy  under  the  age  of  fourt*?en  veurs  ♦  ♦  *  shalllteemploved 
or  iKTinitted  to  l>e  in  any  mine  for  the  ))uriK>se  ol  employment  therein,  nor  shall  a 
boy  uixler  the  age  of  twelve  years  I )e  employ e<l  or  jwmiitted  to  be  in  or  about  the 
outside  structures  or  workinp^of  a  colliery  for  the  pur|>oseof  employment:  Proridnf, 
hoirevery  That  this  prohibition  shall  not  affect  tlie  emplovment  of  a  l)oy  of  suitable 
age  in  an  ofli<ti  or  in  the  iH*rformance  f>f  cKirical  work  at  a  colliery.  When  an 
employer  is  in  doubt  as  to  tlie  a;;e  of  any  l)oy  applying  for  employment  in  or  about 
a  mine  or  colliery,  he  shall  deman<l  and  retvive  pr(M)f  of  the  age  oi  such  l)oy  by  cer- 
tificate from  the  i»arents  or  guardian  of  such  boy  lM*fore  he  shall  be  employed. ' 

TiT!  K  -'>.  —  I'Mrningi*  ♦>/  miunr*. 

Section  4oH.3.  When  ac<iiitnict  for  the  TM*rsonal  servict»s  (if  a  inmor  has  l)een  made 
with  him  alone,  ami  thoM*  S4'rviiH»s  an*  alterwanls  |K'rf<iriiuHl,  iiaynient  maile  tliere- 
for  to  such  niini»r  in  accnnhiiK-e  with  the  terms  <if  the  i'oiitrai't  is  a  full  satisfacrtiou 
for  those  si'rvict*s,  and  the  i>:irentH  (tr  guardian  can  not  rec(»ver  therefor. 

.\(TS  OK  18W. 

CiiAPTHu  140.  —  J'Jmj/lngment  « luring  m'hotfl  irrtn — Til  item  te*. 

Sbttion  5.  No  chihl  under  the  age  <»f  fifteen  years  shall  Ix^  employcKl  in  any  man- 

n(a<^ring,   mechanical  or  mercantile  t^stiiblishment,  or  by  any  telegraph  <ir  tele- 

4)  com|jany  in  this  State,  except  during  the  vacations'  uf  the  public  Hchools  of 
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the  city  in  which  such  child  resides,  unless  during  the  twelve  months  next  preced- 
in)i:  such  employment,  he  shall  have  attended  Hchool  as  pn>vide<l  for  in  section  one 
of  this  act,  or  has  already  attained  a  reasonable  proficiency  in  the  common  school 
branches  for  the  first  eijjht  years  as  outlined  in  the  course  of  study  for  common 
schools  of  the  State  of  Washington,  or  shall  have  been  excuse<i  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  citv  in  which  such  child  resides;  nor  shall  nuch  employment  con- 
tinue unless  such  child  shall  attend  s(;hool  each  year,  or  until  he  shall  have  acquired 
the  elementary  branches  of  learning  taught  in  public  schools  as  alx)ve  provided. 
Sec.  6.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years  shall  be  so  employed  who  cioes  not 

S resent  a  certificate  ma<lo  by  or  undt»r  the  direction  of  the  boani  of  directors  of  the 
istrict  in  which  such  child' rt«ides,  of  his  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion five  of  this  act;  and  said  certificate  shall  also  give  the  place  and  date  of  birth  of 
such  child  as  nearly  accurate  as  may  l)e;  and  every  owner,  superintendent  or  over- 
seer of  any  establi^nment  or  company  employing  any  such  cnild  shall  keep  such 
certificate  on  file  so  long  as  BU<*h  child  is  employed  therein.  The  form  of  said  cer* 
tificate  shall  be  furniehtHl  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Sec.  7.  Every  owner,  superintendent,  or  overseer  of  anv  such  establishment  or 
comi>any  who  employs  or  permits  to  be  employed  any  child  in  violation  of  any  of 
the  provisions  of  tne  two  next  preceding  sections,  and  every  pan»nt  or  guardian  who 
permits  such  employment,  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  twenty-five  dollars. 

Sec.  8.  The  truant  ofiicrers  shall,  at  leatt  once  in  every  school  term,  and  as  often  as 
the  board  of  directors  shall  reiiuire,  visit  the  establishments  or  companies  employing 
such  children  in  their  res|)et^tive  cities,  and  asi-ertain  whether  the  provisions  of  the 
thrive  next  preceiling  sections  hereof  are  duly  ob8er>'e<l,  and  report  all  violations 
thereof  t^)  the  said  board. 

Sec.  9.  The  truant  oftic*ers  shall  demand  the  names  of  the  children  under  fifteen 
years  of  aire  employe<l  in  such  establishments  or  companies  in  their  respetttive  cities, 
and  shall  retjuire  the  certificates  of  age  an<i  school  attendance,  prescribed  in  section 
6  of  this  ac!t,  to  be  i)nKlucetl  for  their  insi>ection;  and  a  refusal  to  produce  sutrh  cer- 
tificate shall  l)e  punishe*!  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty-five  dollars. 

Sec.  10.  Every  owner,  superintendent  or  overseer  of  any  such  establishment  or 
couijiany  who  employs  or  i>ermits  to  be  employed  therein  a  child  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  who  i*an  not  write  his  name,  age  ami  place  of  residence  legibly,  while  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  city  where  such  child  lives  are  in  session,  shall  for  every  such 
offense  be  fincni  not  exceeding  twenty-five  dollars. 

ACTS  OF  IIXW. 
CiiAiTKK  l.'^5. — y  iff  hi  iirork  in  iHikeries. 

Section  9.  No  employer  shall  rcMiuin\  j>ermit  or  suffer  any  person  under  sixteen 
years  of  agt»  to  work  in  his  Imke  shop  lK»twt»en  the  hours  of  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing and  five  o'clock  in  the  morniug. 

Sec.  10.  Any  person  who  violates  the  provisions  of  this  act  *  ♦  ♦  shall  Ik^ 
guilty  of  a  misilemeanor,  and  on  convict i»)n  thereof  Ixjfore  any  court  of  competc»nt 
jurisciiction,  shall  be  fine<l  not  Ic^s  than  twentv-five  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  davs  for  the  first  offense;  and  shall  l>e  fined  not  less 
than  fifty  nor  mon^  than  one  hunrlred  dollars  and  im])risonetl  not  less  tiian  ten  nor 
more  than  thirtv  davs  for  each  offense*  after  the  first. 

CiiAiTKR  l.Sfi.  —  lunuile  meiwt'tujtTs — Af/f  iimit. 

Section  1.  No  female  {ktsoii  under  eighteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  as  \m\y- 
lie  ine.s8i»nger  by  any  |)erson,  teU»graph  company,  telephone  comi>any,  or  nK»ssc»nger 
company  in  this  StaU»,  nor  shall  any  child  of  either  sex  under  the  age  of  fourtt*en 
years  be  hire-l  out  to  lal)or  in  anv  factory,  mill,  workshop  or  store  at  any  time,  pro- 
vide<l  that  any  suiH*ri(»r  court  judge,  living  within  the  residence  district  of  any  such 
chihi,  may  issue  a  jHTmit  for  the  employment  of  any  child  bc^tween  the  ages  of  "twelve 
and  fourtet?n  years  at  any  occu(>ation,  not  in  his  judgment,  dangerous  or  injurious  to 
the  health  or  morals  of  such  child,  uimhi  evidence,  satisfactory  to  him,  that  the  lalK>r 
of  such  chil<l  is  necessary  for  its  sni>|)ort  or  for  tlie  assistance  (»f  any  invalid  parent. 
Such  ])erinits  shall  be  issue<I  for  a  <ietlnite  time  but  shall  be  revoc*able  at  the  disc*re- 
tion  of  the  judge  by  whom  they  are  issutnl. 

Sec:.  2.  Any  emplover,  overseer,  su|x?rintendent,  or  agent  of  such  employer,  who 
shall  violate  any  of  tfie  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,* I k^  fined 
for  each  offense  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $100,  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county 
jail  not  excM^iug  one  month. 
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WEST  visoimA. 

CX)Dl'>-EI)ITION  OF  1899. 

Appendix. 

EmjUoifinnd  in  mine*. 

(Pai«e  1047.) 

Sbction  13.  No  boy  under  twelve  years  of  age  ♦  ♦  ♦  shall  be  permitted  to 
work  in  any  coal  mine,  and  in  all  caseH  of  <loubt,  the  parents  or  guaraians  of  mich 
)x>vK  fihall  furnish  affidavits*  of  their  agef*. 

^EC.  17.  The  ofjerator  or  agent  of  anv  coal  mine,  who  phall  willfully  n^lect  or 
refui<e  to  perfonn  the  duties  required  of  liim  by  any  section  of  this  act,  or  wno  shaU 
violate  any  of  the  provisions  hererif,  and  any  person  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to 
perform  the  duties  require<l  of  him  by  sections  *  *  *  thirteen  ♦  *  *  or  who 
sliall  violate  any  of  the  (provisions  thereof,  *  *  *  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mistle- 
meanor,  and  ui>on  conviction,  shall  be  punislie<i  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars 
nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars;  in  default  of  ]>ayment  of  such  fine  and  costs  for 
the  spa<re  of  ten  duvs,  the  defendant  may  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  imprisoned 
in  thecouutv  jail  for  a  i>erifKl  not  cxcetHling  three  nionths. 

Skc.  18.  lOie  provisions  of  tliis  act  shall  apply  only  to  coal  mines  in  which  ten  or 
more  |H*r?*onrt  are  cmployetl  in  a  jHTiod  of  twenty-four  hours. 

A'jf  limit. 
1 1 'age  H)bi>.) 

Section  1.  No  minor  under  twelve  ycArs  of  age  shall  be  employe*!  in  any  mine  or 
in  any  fact^irv,  workshop,  manufatrtory  or  establishment  where  goods  or  wan's  are 
manufactiire<I;  and  in  all  cases  of  minors  applying  for  work,  it  shall  1r'  the  duty  of 
the  manager,  superintendent,  foreman  or  o]H*rator,  to  see  that  the  jtrovisions  of  this 
section  are  complie<i  with. 

Sec.  2.  Any  manager,  sujierin ten* lent,  foreman,  or  operator  of  such  mine,  factor}*, 
workshop,  manufactory,  or  establishment,  and  parents  or  guardians,  allowing  a  child, 
under  twelve  years  of  age,  to  work  in  violation  of  section  first  of  this  act,  shall  lie 
d(*emed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  ujion  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fine<l  not  less 
than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  twentv  <lollars  for  each  and  everv  smrh  offemte. 

Acrrs  OF  191)1. 

C'n.AlTKit  14. — '  rrtnln  finpUnjme,utn  forhiddni. 

Section  2.  Any  person  having  the  care,  cu8to<ly,  or  control  of  any  minor  child  under 
the  age  of  fifteen  years,  who  shall  in  any  manner  sell,  apprenti(*,give  away,  or  other- 
wise dis|Kise  of  such  child,  or  anv  jnjrNon  who  shall  take,  receive  or  employ  such  child 
for  the  vocation  or  occupation  o(  rojH.*  or  wire  walking  or  as  an  acrol>at,  gymnast,  con- 
tortionist or  rider,  antl  any  iwrson  who,  having  the  <'are,  custody,  or  control  of  anv 
minor  child  whatsoever,  shall  .«ell,apprentia',  give  away  or  otherwise  <liHposeof  such 
chil<l,  or  who  shall  take,  n^eive  or  employ  su<'h  chihl  for  any  ol)s<*ene,  indetvnt  or 
illegal  exhibition  or  vocation,  or  any  viK.'ation  injurious  to  the  health,  or  dangt^rous 
to  the  life  or  limb,  of  sn<*h  child  engage*!  tljcrcin,  or  for  the  purjK).-***  of  prostitution, 
and  any  ix.*rs<m  wlio  shall  retain,  harix>r.or  employ  any  minor  child  in  or  about  any 
assignation  house  or  brothel,  or  any  place  where  any  ol>scene,  indcH*ent  or  illegal, 
exhibition  takes  place,  shall  W  guilty  of  a  mis4lemeanor,  and  shall  Ik'  fined  not  less 
than  five  dollars,  nor  more  than  «»ne  hundnn!  dollars,  for  each  offense. 

Sw.  3.  Any  iK^rwm  havinir  the  <*ar<',  cusIimIv,  or  control,  lawful  or  unlawful,  of  any 
minor  child  lindertheageot  eighttM'n  years,  who^hall  use  such  minor,  or  apprentii-e, 
give  away,  let  out,  hire  or  otherwise  disfMisi.'!  of,  su<*Ii  minor  child  to  any  ]H'rs«»n,  fi)r 
the  pur|K>s4M>f  singing,  playing  on  niu>>i<'al  instruments,  iH'ggini;  or  for  any  mendii^nt 
business  whatsiK'ver  in  the  stnH*ts,  roads,  or  other  highways  t»f  thi**  Slate,  and  who- 
scH^ver  shall  tiike,  re<*eive,  hire,  employ,  use  or  have  in  custo<lv,  any  minor  for  the 
vocation,  (K'cu]wti(»n,  calling,  siTvice  or  purfxise  of  singing,  pfaying  \\\\o\\  nniMical 
instruments  or  In^gging  ufxm  the  streets,  roa<!s  or  other  highways  r)f  this  Stat(\orfor 
any  men<!icant  busim*ss  whatever,  shall  1m'  guilty  (»f  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  Iw  fined 
not  h*ss  than  A\e  dollam  nor  more  than  one  huhdre<!  <lollars. 
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Sec.  4.  Any  person  having  the  care,  cu8to<ly,  or  control  of  any  minor  child  under 
the  age  of  fifteen  years,  who  shall  in  any  manner  sell,  apprentice,  give  away  or  pennit 
such  child  to  sing,  dance,  act,  or  in  any  manner  exhibit  it  in  any  dance  house,  (X)n- 
certsaloon,  theater  or  place  of  entertainment  where  w^ines  or  spirituous  or  malt  liquors 
are  sold  or  given  awav,  or  with  which  any  place  for  the  sale  of  wines  or  spirituous  or 
malt  liquors  is  directly  or  indirectly  connected  by  any  passageway  or  entrance,  and 
any  proprietor  of  any  dance  house  whatever,  or  any  such  concert  saloon,  theater,  or 
place  of  entertainment,  so  employing  any  such  child,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundretl  dollars  for 
each  offense. 

WISCONSIN. 

ANNOTATED  STATUTES  OF  1898. 
Chaitek  H;-J. — Hours  of  labor — Age  limit. 

Sbction  1728.  In  all  manufactories,  workshops  or  other  places  used  for  mechanical 
or  manufacturing  purposes  the  time  of  labor  of  children  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  *  ♦  *  employed  therein  shall  not  excee< I  eight  hours  in  one  day;  and  any 
employer,  stockholder,  director,  officer,  overseer,  clerk  or  foreman  who  sliall  compel 
*  *  *  any  such  child  to  labor  exceeding  eight  hours  in  any  one  day,  or  who  shall 
permit  any  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  to  labor  more  than  ten  hours  in  any 
one  day  in  any  such  place,  if  he  shall  have  control  over  such  child  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent it,  or  who  shall  employ  at  manual  labor  any  child  under  twelve  vears  of  age  in 
any  factory  or  workship  where  more  than  three  persons  are  eniployeti,  or  who  shall 
emplov  anv  child  of  twelve  and  under  fourteen  years  of  a«e  in  any  nuch  factory  or 
workshop  fur  more  than  seven  months  in  any  one  year  shall  l>e  punished  by  fine* not 
less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  fur  each  such  offensi*. 

Sec.  1728a.  No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  lu^  eniploye<l  at  lal)or  or 
service  in  any  mine,  factory,  workshop  ur  places  of  public  entertainment  or  amuse- 
ment except  upon  permit  as  hereinafter  provide<l;  but  nothing  herein  shall  interfere 
with  <»r  prohibit  the  employment  of  Huch  child  in  the  service  of  its  ]>ar(mtj9  outside 
of  school  hours.  The  county  judge  of  the  county  wherein  any  child  resides  may,  by 
order  entert»d  of  record,  grant  a  ()erniit  and  deliver  a  copy  thereof  under  seal  to  any 
child  over  twelve  years  of  ajre  exempting  such  child  from  the  operation  of  this  sec- 
tion as  to  employment.  Every  such  ]>ermit  shall  si)ecifv  the  conditions  antl  the  time 
during  which  such  child  may  l)e  employed  and  fix  sucn  limitations  ax  to  said  judge 
shall  seem  proi^'r;  and  in  determinmg  whether  such  })ermit  shall  lie  granted  the 
judge  shall  consider  the  moral  ami  physical  condition  of  the  child,  his  state  of  edu- 
cation, the  net^essitics  of  the  familv  1o  which  such  child  belongs  ami  such  other  cir- 
cumst^mces  as,  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  ought  to  affect  the  question  of  exemption. 
No  charge  or  fee  nhall  Ik?  retpiircil  in  any  matter  under  this  section:  Hvvided^  That 
where  siich  child  resides  at  a  distancre  of  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  county  seat 
the  i)Owcr  to  gnint  jKjrmits  herein  conferred  upon  the  county  judge  may,  under  the 
same  limitations  and  with  the  same  conditions,  l)e  exercised  by  the  mayor  of  the 
city  or  the  president  of  the  village  in  which  or  nearest  to  which  said  child  or  its 
parents  resides.  Any  jK^rson,  company,  firm  or  (H)ri>oration  that  employs  or  per- 
mits to  Ikj  employeil  at  work  any  chihl  in  violation  of  the  foregoing  provisions  and 
any  T)arent  or  other  iH*rson  having  the  control  of  any  such  chiki  who  permits  such 
employment  shall  be  punished  by  a  line  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than 
fiftv  dollars. 

« 

Ch  a  itkk  I  SI). — (Vrta lu  *'w;>/o//m«i/*  farhidden, 

Seitiox  4587a.  Any  i)erson  having'  the  can*,  custoily  or  control  of  any  child  under 
the  aj^e  of  lourtei*n  years  who  sliall  exhibit,  use  or  employ,  or  in  any  manner  or 
under  any  pretenw*  sell,  apprenticre,  give  away,  let  out  or  otherwise  dis{K)se  of  such 
<*hiUl  to  any  |x»r8on  for  any  obscene,  indeix*nt  or  immoral  purpose,  exhibition  or  pnu*- 
tice,  or  for  any  business,  exhibition  or  vocation  injurious  to  the  health  or  dangerous 
to  the  life  or  limb  of  such  child,  or  who  shall  cause,  procure  or  encourage  any  such 
child  to  engage  therein,  and  any  i>erson  who  shall  take,  receive,  hire,  employ,  use, 
exhibit  or  have  in  custody  any  such  child  for  any  such  purpose  shall  In*  ]mni«hed  by 
impris(minent  in  the  county  jail  not  excee<lingsix  montli'^  or  by  fine  of  not  nuire 
tlian  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  both  imprisonment  and  fine. 
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ACTS  OF  18»ft. 
CuAiTER  79. — Ewploymeiit  m  cigar  factorifx. 

Sbction  6.  No  ])er8(>n  under  eip:ht€cn  years  of  age  shall  l)e  employed  or  peiroitted 
to  work  in  a  cigar  nliop  or  a  cigar  factory  at  manufacturing  cigars  for  longer  than 
eight  hourn  a  day  or  forty-eight  hours  a  week. 

8k('.  8.  Any  i)erson  violating  any  i>roviHion  of  this  act  shall  be  imnished  by  fine  not 
exct^ling  twenty-five  dollars  and  no  less  than  ten  dollars  for  the  first  offense,  and 
by  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  and  no  lefs  than  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  second 
aiid  each  following  offense. 

CiiAiTER  li74. — Afjf.   limit — I'Jni  ploy  matt   tlnriug    school    term — Hours  of  labor — Sigld 

won: — Emploiimcnt  on  elevators, 

Pectiox  1  (as  amended  by  chai)ter  340,  acts  of  1903).  No  child  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  shall  Ix;  employetl  at  any  time  in  any  factory  or  work- 
shop, lx>wling  alley,  barrtx)m,  bctT  ganlen,  in  or  about  any  mine,  store,  office,  hotel, 
mercantile  establishment,  laundry,  telegraph,  telephone,  imblic  messenger  per\'ice or 
work  for  wages  at  any  gainful  occupation  at  any  place,  unless  there  is  first  obtained 
from  the  conmii«?i<>ncr  of  labor,  State  factory  inspector,  any  assistant  factory 
inHi>e<tor,  or  from  the  judge  of  tlu^  county  court  or  municipal  court  or  from  the  judge 
of  a  juvenile  <*ourt  where  hucIi  child  residen,  a  written  i)ermit  authorizing  the 
employment  of  such  child  within  such  time  or  timits  as  the  said  commissioner  of 
lal>or,  State  factory  inHj>ector.  any  a»jii:tant  factory  inspector,  county  judge,  munici- 
pal judge  or  judge  of  a  juvenile  court  may  fix.  No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
shall  l)eemploye<l  at  anv  time  in  any  factory  or  workshop,  lx)wling  alley,  barroom, 
iH'ar  [l.>eer]  garden,  or  in  or  about  any  mine.  No  child  under  fourteen  years  shall 
l)e  employed,  re<juirefl  or  suffereil  to  work  for  wage.M  at  anv  gainful  occupation  at 
any  time  except  that  during  the  vacation  of  the  public  school  in  the  town,  aistrict  or 
city  where  any  chil<l  between  the  ages  of  twelve  antl  fourteen  years  n.*siae8,  it  may 
t)e  emj)loyiHl  in  anv  store,  office,  hotel,  mercantile  establishment,  laundry,  telegraph, 
telephone  or  ]»ublic  nieK«enger  service  in  the  town,  district  or  city  where  it  resi«ei«, 
and  not  elsewhere:  Prorideil,  That  then^  is  first  obtaine<l  from  the  commissioner  of 
lal)or.  State  factory  ins|>i*<"tor,  any  assistant  factory  insjH'ctor,  county  judge,  munici- 
pal judge,  or  from  the  ju<ljre  oi  a  juvenile  ct>urt  where  such  child  rt'sides,  a  written 
iK-nnit  authorizing  the  employment  of  such  child  within  such  time  or  times  as  the 
said  commissioner  of  lalKir.  State  factory  ins]>ector,  any  assistant  factory  inspei'tor, 
(-ounty  judge,  municiiml  juilge  or  judge  of  a  juvenile  court  may  fix.  The  said  coni- 
nnssioner  of  lalxir,  State  factnry  insjH»ct<»r,  any  assistant  factory  insiwctor,  county 
judge,  municipal,  or  jiidge  of  a  juvenile  court  slmll  kei»p  a  nt'onf,  statmg  the  name, 
date  ami  plate  of  birth,  and  place  of  school  attemled  by  any  such  child,  and  the 
county  jiKige,  municipal  judge  or  such  ju<lge  of  a  juvenile  court  shall  report  when 
so  re<]ueste<l  by  the  coniniissioner  of  lalnjr  or  State  factory  insi»e<'tor,  the  nundn-r 
of  ]>ermits  issued  by  him  from  time  to  time  ilh  hereinlH»fon»  provide*!.  When  the 
Cfnnmissionerof  lalMir,  St:iie  fact<jry  in>|K.'<'tor.  any  assistant  facti>ry  insiHxttor,  county 
judge,  municipal  judge,  or  judge  of  a  juvenile  court  has  n'ason  to  doubt  the  age  of 
any  child  w!ioa]»plieH  for  such  iKTinit,  commissioner  of  lal>or.  State  factory  insi)e<:tor, 
any  asMstant  facti»ry  in.-ix'ctor,  county  judge,  municipal  judge  or  judge  of  a  juvenile 
court  shall  deniand  priHit  of  such  chiltrs  age  by  the  pnNhiction  of  a  verifie«l  baptis- 
mal certificate  or  a  duly  atte.»*ted  birth  certificate,  or  in  case  such  certificate  can  not  be 
wcured,  by  the  ri  ci>rd  of  ngc  statcnl  in  the  first  school  enrollment  of  such  child,  and 
if  su»"li  proof  diifsinit  exi>t  or  fan  nut  lM*secun'«l  then  by  the  production  of  such  other 
pnuii  as  may  U*  satisiai  toiy  tn  .siid  corninissioner  of  laUir,  State  factory  insftector, 
any  assistant  facinry  in-^iKutor.  c«mnty  ju<lire.  municipal  judge  t)r  ju<lge  of  a  juven- 
ile court,  and  no  ]H>rniit  shall  In*  issiwd  unless  pntof  of  ^^u^h  child's  age  is  file«l 
witli  tin*  s:iid  commissioner  of  lahur,  State  factorv  insiH'ctor,  anv  assistant  facttirv 
insjHMtor,  county  juilm*,  municipal  jndu'c  or  judire  <if  a  jiiv«*nile  cr»urt.  Whenever  it 
ap|N'ars  that  a  {HTuiit  has  U'cn  obtained  hya  wiongor  falsi*  statement  as  to  any 
cnild's  age.  the  commissioner  of  lahor.  State  fa«'tory  ins|H'ctoi,  any  ib^iistant  factory 
insiMMtiir,  <-onnty  judge,  municipal  jiidge  «»r  judge  of  a  juvenile  court  of  the  county 
when*  such  cliild  re«-ides  sliall  revt)ke  such  |>ermit. 

Sec.  2  (as  amendiNl  by  chapter  :M1),  acts  <»f  VMVX).  It  shall  l)e  the  duty  of  every 
pi^reon,  firm  or  c<irp'>ration,  agtMit  or  manager  of  any  firm  (»r  cor|>oration  employing 
minors  in  any  mine,  factory  or  workshop.  lN)wlinL'  alley,  luirroom,  l)eer  garlien, 
store,  <dfi<v,  hotel,  nieniintile  (establishment,  laundry,  telcvra])h,  telephone  or  pub- 
lic niuasenger  sen'ice  withiu  this  State  to  keep  a  register  in  the  place  where  eucb 
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minor  is  emplo^^ed  and  subject  at  all  times  to  the  in8p)ectori  or  assistant  factory 
in8i)ectur,  in  which  register  Huall  Ik;  recorded  the  name,  age  and  date  of  birth,  place 
of  residences  of  every  child  einploye<l,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  therein,  under 
the  a}j:e  of  sixteen  years,  and  it  shall  he  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation, 
agent  or  manager  of  any  firm  or  corporation  to  hin*  c»r  employ,  j)ermit  or  suffer  to 
work  in  any  mine,  mercantile  establinhnient,  factory  or  workshop,  howling  alley, 
barroom,  beer  garden,  8tore,  otfice,  hotel,  laundry,  tt^egraph,  telephone  or  public 
messenger  service,  any  child  under  sixteen  years  of  a^e  unless  there  in  first  provided 
and  placed  on  file  iii  such  mine,  mercantile  estahliHiiment,  factory  or  workshop, 
bowling  alley,  barroom,  beer  garden,  store,  office,  hotel,  laundry,  telegraph,  tele- 

{)h(me  or  public  messenger  [ottice],  a  pt^rmit  granted  by  either  the  commissioner  of 
abor.  State  factory  inspector,  any  a^^istant  factory  inspei-tor,  county  judge,  municipal 
judge,  or  iudge  of  a  juvenile  court  of  the  county  where  such  child  resides. 

Sec.  3  (as  amende<l  by  chapter  349,  acts  of  1903).  No  i)er8on  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  shall  Ik?  employed,  required,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  for  wages 
at  any  gainful  occupation  longer  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  nor  more  than  six 
days  in  any  one  week,  nor  after  the  hour  of  nine  at  night  nor  before  the  hour  of  six 
in  the  morning:  l^orUMy  That  this  sec'tion  shall  not  apply  to  boys  carrying  news- 
papers l)etween  the  lumrs  of  four  and  six  in  the  morning. 

Sec.  4  (iis  amended  by  chapter  349,  acts  of  1903).  It  t^hall  Ixs  the  dutv  of  the  com- 
missioner of  lal)or,  tlie  faetory  or  assistant  factory  insix»irtor  to  enforce  tlie  provisions 
of  thin  act,  and  to  prosecute  violation  of  the  same  Wfort^  any  court  of  conifjetent 
iurisfliction  in  this  State.  It  shall  Ik*  the  <hity  of  paid  commissioner  of  lalnjr  t>r  the 
factory  or  assistant  factory  inspectors,  and  tliey  are  hereby  authori/(Hl  and  emuow- 
ere<i  to  visit  and  ins])ecrt,  at  all  reasonable  times,  and  as  often  as  possible,  all  places 
covere<l  by  this  act. 

Skc.  5  (as  ainemled  by  chapter  349,  acts  of  1903).  The  commissioner  of  lalwir,  the 
factory  or  assistant  factory  inspc^ctor  shall  have  the  j)ower  to  demand  a  certifiiaite  of 
phy.^ical  fitni^ss,  from  some  regularly  license<l  nhysicrian,  in  the  can*  of  children  who 
mav  seem  ph ysicallv  unable  to  ix'rform  the  huKjr  at  which  they  may  Ik;  employiHl, 
an<l  no  minor  shall  Ix^  employca  who  can  not  obtain  such  a  cert i Iii *att'. 

Sec.  (>  (as  amended  by  chapter  349,  acts  of  liK)3).  No  firm,  jierson  or  corporatitm 
shall  employ  or  |K}rmit  any  child  under  8ixtt;en  years  of  age  to  have  the  care,  fustoiiy, 
managtMnent  or  c>peration  of  any  elevator. 

Si-x*.  7  (as  amended  by  chapter  ;W9,  acts  of  1903).  The  words  "manufacturing 
establishment,"  "factory"  or  "workshop"  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  Ik;  cnmstrued  to 
mean  any  place  where  gooils  or  pnKluctsare  inanufacture<i  or  repairi'd,  dytnl,  cleaned 
or  stortcd  [sorted],  storecl  or  packed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  sale  or  for  wag<*s,  and 
not  for  the  personal  use;  of  the  maker  or  his  or  her  family  or  employer. 

Sec.  8  (as  amemlcd  by  chapter  Ji49,  acts  of  UH)3).  Any  |H;rson,  firm  or  corpora- 
tion, agent  or  manager  of  anv  corporation  who,  whether  for  himself  or  for  sm  h  firm 
or  corporation  or  by  himself  or  tnrou^h  agt*nt<»,  servants,  or  foreman,  shall  violate 
or  full  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  <»f  this  art  or  shall  himier  or  delay  the 
commissioner  o\  labor,  the  factory  or  assistant  insiKK'tors  or  any  or  either  of  them  in 
the  pcrfonnance  of  their  duty  or  refuse  to  admit  or  shut  or  l<H'k  them  out  fmm  any 
place  nH|uire<l  to  Ik^  insiwcteil  by  this  act,  shall  Ik;  deeme<l  guilty  of  a  mis<ienuiinor 
and  uiKm  c. )nvietion  there<jf  shall  Ik*  fine<l  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than 
one  humlri'^l  dollars  for  each  offense.  Any  cor|K)rati<m  which,  by  its  agents, ^)ffiivrs 
or  servants,  shall  violate  or  fail  to  comply  with  any  of  the  above  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  Ik»  liable  to  the  above  iK'nallies,  which  may  Ik;  re<"overe«l  against  such  cor- 
porations in  a<.*ti(m  for  debt  or  assumpsit  brought  iKifore  any  court  of  coniiK;tent 
jurisdiction. 

8bc.  9  (as  amended  bv  chapter  349,  acts  of  lt)03).  Any  parent  or  guanlian,  who 
suffers  or  permits*  a  <*hild  to  Ik;  employcNl,  or  suffere<i  or  jK*rmitteti  to  work,  in  viola- 
tion of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis<lemeanor  and  u{K)n  convii^tion  thertnif,  shall 
be  fint'd  not  less  than  five  n»»r  more  than  twenty-five  dollars. 

Sec.  10  (as  amendiMl  bv  chapter  'J49,  acts  of  1903).  When  in  any  proceeding  in 
any  court  under  this  s<»ction  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  age  of  any  child,  a  verifieii 
bai>ti.smal  certificate  or  a  <luly  atteste<l  birth  ccrtifii*ate  shall  Ik*  pnHluced  and  filed 
with  the  court.  In  cast*  such  certificates  can  not  Iw  secured,  ujkhi  nnM->f  of  such  fact, 
the  reiH)rd  M  age  statmi  in  the  first  scho<jl  enrollment  of  such  child  shall  be  admis- 
sible as  evidence  there<>f. 

Chaiteu  3,'?0.  —  <\'rtnin  emplDnments  fnrh'uhleu. 

SwTioN'  3.  No  license  slniil  Ih' irranted  for  a  theatrical  exhibition  or  public  show 
in  which  children  iin<ler  fiitccn  years  of  age  are  eniploye<l  asacrolmts,  c;ontortionists 
or  iu  any  feats  of  gymnahtics  or  eiiiu;strianism,  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  buard  of 
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officers  authorized  to  grant  licenses  such  children  are  employed  in  such  manner  as  to 
corrupt  their  morals  or  impair  their  physical  health. 

Sbc.  4.  Any  p)erson  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  nned  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 
Chapter  402. — Female  meuenffcn, 

Sbction  1.  No  female  under  eighteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  aa  a  messen- 
ger by  any  telegraph  or  telephone  company,  firm  or  corporation  or  by  any  company, 
firm,  corporation  or  individual  enga^ea  in  similar  business. 

Sec.  2.  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  six  months. 

WYOMING. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Abticle  9. — Employment  in  mines. 

SBcnox  3.  No  boy  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  no  woman  of  any  age  fliall 
be  employed  or  permitted  to  \)e  in  or  about  any  coal,  iron  or  other  dan^rous  mines 
for  the  purpose  of  employment  therein:  J*n/tvJedi  however,  This  provision  shall  not 
affect  the  employment  of  a  boy  or  female  of  suitable  age  in  an  office  or  in  the  per- 
formance of  clerical  work  at  such  mine  or  collier>\ 

REVISED  STATUTt>^1899. 

Division  I. 

Title  1(5. — Certain  employments  /orbidthm — Employment  in  mine». 

Section  2289.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  having  the  care,  custody  or 
control  of  any  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  to  exhibit,  ut*e  or  employ,  or  in 
any  manner,  or  under  any  pretense,  sell,  apprentice,  give  away,  let  out  of  other- 
wiK^  dispose  of  any  such  child  to  any  person,  in  or  for  the  vocation  or  oct^upation, 
service  or  purpose  of  singing,  playing  on  musical  instruments,  dancing,  rope  or  wire 
walking,  l)egging  or  peddling,  or  as  a  gymnast,  contortionist,  rider  or  acrobat,  in  any 
place  whatsoever;  or  as  an  actor  or  performer  in  any  concert  hall  or  room  where 
intoxicating  liquors  are  sold  or  given  away,  or  in  any  variety  theater,  or  for  any 
illegal,  obscene,  inile(!ent  or  immoral  purpotse,  exhibition  or  prskctice  whatsoever;  or 
for  or  in  anv  business  exhibition  or  vocation,  injurious  to  the  health  or  dangerous  to 
the  life  or  limb  of  nuch  child,  or  cau.«e,  proi'uro  or  encourage  such  child  to  engage 
therein.  Nothing  in  this  section  contained  fchall  apply  to  or  affect  the  employment 
or  use  of  any  child  as  a  singer  or  musician  in  any  church,  school  or  academy,  or  at 
any  respectable  entertainment,  or  the  teaching  or  learning  the  science  or  practice  of 
music.  •  It  shall  lx.»  unlawful  for  any  j)er8on  to  take,  rwreive,  hire,  emplov,  use, 
exhibit  or  have  in  <*ustfHly  any  child,  under  the  age,  and  for  the  purposes  prohibited 
in  this  section. 

Sec.  2295.  Any  jhtsou  who  shall  take,  receive,  hire  or  employ,  cither  in  his  or 
her  own  l)ehalf,  or  a-*  the  agent,  w»rvant  or  employee  of  any  person,  |)ersons.  associa- 
tion of  ix»rsonH,  cojuirtnerHhip,  company,  cor^Knition,  any  boy  or  male  child  under 
the  age  of  fourte<»n  yearn,  ar  any  woman  or  girl  of  any  age,  or  shall  allow  or  permit 
the  said  persons  to  Ik?  in  or  alxnit  any  coal,  iron  or  other  dangerous  mine,  or 
underground  works  or  dangerous  place  whatsoever  in  this  State,  for  the  purpone  of 
employment  therein  or  therealH)Uts,  shall  l)e  fine<l  not  less  than  twenty-five  (lollars, 
nor  more  than  one  hnnclnnl  dollars  to  which  may  l)e  ad<led  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  not  more  than  six  innnthn:  Prondrd,  ho'werer.  That  the  provisions  of  this 
scH'tion  shall  not  affect  or  apply  to  the  emplovment  of  a  Iniy  or  female  of  Fuitable  age 
in  an  office,  or  in  the  performance  of  clerical  work  at  sucrh  mine,  colliery  or  place. 

ACTS  OF  \\^^^. 

CiiAi'TKi:  w."».  -Min'nuf  rrtjulatiuuy. 

Section  H.  No  perscm  *  *  *  under  eighteen  years  of  agt*  sliall  l)e  employed 
as  hoisting  engineer. 
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UJIITED  STATES. 

ACTS  OF  1890-91. 
CiiAlTKK  o()4. — Linpioymcnt  in  mineif. 

Section  12.  No  child  umler  twelve  years  of  age  Hhall  be  employed  in  the  iinder- 
^>und  workiugd  of  any  mine.  And  no  father  or  other  ])erHon  shall  misre^ireeeut 
the  age  of  an v body  eo  employed.  Any  |)erBon  guilty  of  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  MHttion  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  uix>n  conviction  tiiereof 
shall  be  iined  not  to  exceed  one  hundreii  doUarp. 

[This  section  applies  to  coal  mines  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States.] 


AGEEEMEHT8  BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AHD  EMFL0TEE8. 

[It  ifl  the  purpose  of  this  Bureau  to  publish  from  time  to  time  important  agree- 
nientti  niarlo  between  larjje  bodies  of  einnioyera  and  employees  with  regaril  to  wa^ses, 
hours  of  labor,  etc.  Tlie  Bureau  would  be  pleased  to  receive  copies  of  such  agree- 
mentfi  whenever  made.] 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  MINING. 

IndianajM)liis  Interstate  Agreament  for  Years  Beginning  April  i,  1901^^ 

a7id  Ending  ^larcli  31,  1906. 

It  is  hereby  agreed,  that  the  interstate  agreement  of  the  present 
year  shall  be  continued  with  the  same  conditions  for  two  3'ears  from 
April  1,  1904,  until  March  31,  1906,  with  the  following  exceptions, 
to  wit: 

FiKST.  That  the  price  for  mining  be  reduced  five  cents  (5  cents)  per 
ton  on  inch  and  a  quarter  (1\  inch)  screened  lump  coal,  pick  mining,  in 
western  Pennsylvania  thin  vein,  the  Hocking,  the  basing  district  of 
Ohio,  and  in  lx)th  block  and  bituminous  districts  of  Indiana;  three  cents 
(3  cents)  |x^r  ton  on  mine-run  coal,  pick  mining,  in  the  bituminous  dis- 
trict of  Indiana,  and  at  Danville,  the  losing  point  of  Illinois. 

Second.  That  the  price  for  machine  mining  be  reduced  four  cents  (4 
cents)  per  ton  on  screened  lump  coal  in  western  Pennsylvania  thin 
vein,  and  the  Hocking,  tlio  basing  district  of  Ohio;  five  cents  (5  cents) 
per  ton  on  screened  lump  coal  in  the  !)kH'k  and  ))ituminouH  districts  of 
Indiana,  and  thi*ee  cents  (3  cents)  per  ton  on  mine-run  coal  in  the  lutu- 
minous  district  of  Indiana,  and  at  Danville,  the  basing  point  of  Illinois. 

Tinuix  That  the  inside  day  wage  scale  shall  be  as  follows,  with  the 
conditions  of  the  Ck>lumbus  clfiy  wage  scale  agreement  of  1898,  to  wit: 

Tnu'k  layers $2. 42 

Tra<k  layerH'  helpers 2. 23 

Tra|)i)er8 1. 06 ' 

Bottom  cages 2. 42 

Drivers 2.42 

Trip  ritlers 2.42 

Water  haulers  ami  machine  haulers 2. 42 

Timbenuen,  where  such  are  cmpl()ye<l 2. 42 

Pipe  men,  for  eoinpressecl  air  plants 2. 36 

Company  men  in  lonif-wall  mmeH  of  thinl-vein  district  of  northern  Illinois  ...  2.23 

All  other  inside  <lav  IalK>r 2. 23 

Fourth.  That  yardage  and  dead  work  be  reducecl  in  the  same 
proportion. 

tiFTH.  That  internal  differences  in  any  of  the  States  or  districts, 
both  as  to  prices  and  conditions,  shall  )>e  referred  to  the  States  or 
districts  affected  for  adjustment. 

Further,  in  pursuance  of  the  authority  vested  in  uh,  wc  herebv  call 
a  joint  coDvention  of  the  coal  operators  and  miners  of  western  ^enn- 

d38 
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sylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  IllinoiK  to  meet  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  at 
10  o'clock  a.  m.,  January  26,  1906. 

The  foregoing  scale  having  been  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  duly 
qualified  representatives  of  the  operators  and  miners  of  the  four  States 
of  (western)  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  by  virtue  of 
the  authority  vested  in  us  by  the  operators  and  minci*s  of  the  States 
aforesaid,  we  hereunto  attach  our  signatures. 

In  behalf  of  operators:  In  behalf  of  miners: 

THIN   VEIN    DISTKICT  OF   PENNSYLVANIA. 

Francis  L.  Robbins,  P.  Dolan, 

G.  W.  Schluederberg.  Wm.  Dodds. 

OHIO. 

John  H.  Winder,  W.  H.  Haskins, 

J.  J.  Roby.  G.W.  Savage. 

INDIANA   (bIXKJK   DISTRICT). 

J.  H.  McClelland.  Wm.  M.  Zeller, 

William  Wilson. 

INDIANA    (bituminous   DISTRICT). 

W.  S.  Bogle,  Geo.  Hargrove, 

J.  C.  Kolsem.  J.  H.  Kennedy. 

ILIilNOIS. 

H.  N.  Taylor,  Tho«.  J.  Reynolds, 

.1.  II.  (laraghty.  W.  I).  Ryan. 

In  bohalf  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amerini: 

John  Mitchell,  President. 
T.  L.  Lewis,  Vice-Pi"esident. 
W.  B.  Wilson,  Sec-Treas. 

Signed  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  21,  lt>04. 

Attest:  F.  S.  Brooks,  Secretary. 

IlHnoiH  State  Agreement  fn)tn  April  i,  190 J^,^  to  March  31^  1906, 

Whereas,  a  contract  between  the  operators  of  the  competitive  coal 
fields  of  western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  the 
Ignited  Mine  Workers  of  America,  has  l>een  entered  into  at  the  city  of 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  March  21,  IIHM,  fixing  a  scale  of  mining  prices, 
day  wages  and  conditions,  for  certain  Iwise  points  therein  set  lorth,  to 
continue  in  force  and  effect  for  two  years  from  April  1,  1904,  and 

Whereas,  this  contract  fixes  the  pick  mining  price  of  bituminous 
mine-run  coal  at  Danville  at  fifty-two  (52  cents)  per  ton  of  two  thou- 
sand (2,000)  pounds;  therefore  w  it 
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Resohjed^  That  the  prices  for  pick-mined  coal  throughout  the  State 
for  two  years  beginning  April  1,  1904,  shall  be  as  follows: 

FIRST   DISTRICT. 

Streator,  Cardiff,  Clarke  City  and  associated  mines,  including  Toluca  thick 
vein ^.61 

(NoTK. — The  inatti^r  of  tlie  clay  partinj^  at  Streator  U\  ])e  referred  to  hu1»- 
district  cxmvention  for  adjustment.) 

Third  vein  and  aa8otnate<l  mines,  including  third  vein  at  Streator,  including 

twenty-four  inches  of  brushing 79 

Wilmington  and  associated  mines,  including  Canliff  long  wall  and  Rloom- 

ington  thin  vein,  including  hrushing 84 

Bloomin^n  thick  vein 74 

Pontiac,  including  twenty-four  inches  of  hrushing S4 

Pontiat*,  top  vein 61 

Marseilles,  Seneca  and  Morris.  ^Referred  to  a  joint  committee  of  two 
miners  and  two  operators,  who  shall  take  action  pnor  to  May  15,  1904,  the 
scale  to  he  in  force  from  April  1,  1904,  and  in  deiault  of  an  agreement  the 
matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  two  State  executive  boards.) 

Cornell,  long  wall,  thini  vein  conditions 79 

Cornell,  room  and  pillar 69 

SECX>NI)   DISTRICT. 

Danville,  Westville,  Grape  ('reek  and  associated  mines  in  Vermilion  County.  $0. 52 

THIRD    DISTRICT. 

Sprinfirtield,  Dawson  ami  associated  mines ^ . . .  fO.  52|^ 

Lincoln  and  Niantic 56 

Colfax 56 

FOURTH    DISTRICT. 

Mines  on  ('.  <fe  A.  south  of  Springfield,  to  and  including  Carlinville;  includ- 
ing Taylorvillc,  Pana,  Tower  Hill,  l^itchficld,  Ilillshoro,  Witt  (Pairfcy), 

Di vernon,  an<l  Pawnee ^.52 

Assumption  long  wall,  including  twcnty-foiir  inches  of  hnishing 68} 

Assumption  upi)er  vein,  including  tw<'nty-four  inches  of  brushing 87 

Mowea()ua,  room  and  pillar 56 

DtK-atur,  long  wall,  present  conditions 67 

Decatur,  room  and  pillar.  (Referre<l  to  the  Stiite  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  and  the  commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators*  Abbo- 
ciation  to  fix  the  mining  price,  and  if  they  can  not  agree  by  May  1st  it 
shall  be  taken  up  by  the  State  executive  boards;  the  rate  so'  determined 
to  l)e  a  part  of  this  cf»ntract. ) 
Raymond,  referred  for  local  settlement. 

KIFTH    DISTRICT. 

Glen  Carbon,  Belle^^lleand  asso<'iat«*d  niinc*s,  to  and  including  Percy,  Pinck- 

neyville,  Willisville  and  Nashville $0. 52 

Ctjalfive  feet  ami  under 67 

SIXTH    DISTRIcrr. 

DiKpioin,  Olin,  Sandoval,  Centralia  an^l  assiMiativl  mines $0. 48 

fiftleni  and  Kinmund y 53 
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SEVENTH   DISTRICT. 

Mount  Vernon |0. 53 

Jackson  County .48 

(All  coal  five  feet  and  under,  five  cents  extra  per  ton;  this  not  to  apply  to 
lower  bench,  nor  rolls  or  horsebacks. ) 
Lower  bench,  Jackson  County,  for  shippmg  mines,  miners  to  carry  fourteen 

inches  brushing .61 

Saline  County .48 

(Saline  County  question  of  low  coal  referred  to  joint  subdistrict  for  ad- 
justment. ) 
Williamson  County .46 

EIGHTH   DISTRICrr. 

Fulton  and  Peoria  counties,  thin  or  lower  vein  (thinl  vein  conditions) $0. 79 

Fulton  and  Peoria  counties,  No.  5  vein .69 

Astoria,  No.  6  vein  (Fulton  and  Peoria  counties  conditions) .69 

Fulton  and  Peoria  counties.  No.  6  vein  (with  Kewanoe  and  Etherle^  condi- 
tions, undercutting  and  wedging  the  coal;  and  if  they  can  not  obtain  mem- 
bers of  the  U.  M.  W .  of  A.  to  mine  the  coal  under  these  terms  and  conditions, 
it  shall  be  the  privilege  of  the  operators  to  call  for  a  meetinjg  of  the  joint 
executive  boards  of  the  miners  and  oi)eratorfl,  and  said  joint  executive 
boards  shall  fix  a  rate  for  shooting  coal  in  that  seam) .68 

Gilchrist,  Wanlock,  Ca]>le,  Sherrard  and  Silvis  mines,  sixty-three  cents 
per  ton,  with  last  year's  conditions.  In  case  of  deficient  work,  where  miner 
and  mine  manager  can  not  agree  as  to  coni])ensation,  the  mine  committee 
shall  be  called  in,  and,  if  they  can  not  agree,  the  dispute  shall  be  carried  up 
under  the  thirteenth  clause  of  the  present  scale. 

Kewanee,  Etherley  and  Wyoming .68 

Pottstown,  No.  1  seam,  scale  to  be  the  same  as  Gilchrist  and  Wanlock, 
except  in  the  brushing  of  the  top;  that  shall  1h'  settled  ])y  the  subdistrict. 

Colchester,  referred  for  local  settlement. 

Pekin,  shipping  mines  only,  mining  rate  and  dead  work  scale  to  l)e 
referred  to  President  Perrv,  Commissioner  Justi,  one  member  of  the  U.  M.  W. 
of  Illinois,  and  one  member  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  to 
be  appointe<i  by  the  respective  organizations,  together  with  such  fifth  party 
as  they  may  agree  upon,  whose  decision  shall  be  made  by  a  majority  vote, 
not  later  than  May  1, 1904,  and  be  effective  for  two  years  from  April  1, 1904; 
such  decision  to  be  based  upon  the  competitive  and  mining  conditions, 
between  such  mines  and  shipping  mines  in  the  Peoria  district. 

NINTH    DISTRICT. 

Mount  Olive,  Staunton,  Gillespie,  Clyde,  Sorento,  Coffeon  and  Worden,  and 
mines  on  the  Vandalia  lino  as  far  e»i*t  as  and  including  Smithboro,  and  on 
B.  &  O.  8.  W.  as  far  ea^t  as  Buxton |0. 62 

Coal  five  f€H?t  and  under .57 

NO    INC^HEASE    IN    (M\ST    KXCEIT   AH   PROVIDED. 

First.  The  Indianapolis  interstate  convention,  having  jftlopted  a 
mining  and  underground  dav  labor  scale,  in  effect  April  1,  1904,  no 
changes  or  conditions  shall  1i>e  imposed  in  the  Illinois  s(*alo  for  the 
coming  two  years  tliat  increase  the  cost  of  production  of  coal  in  any 
district  in  the  State,  except  as  may  be  provided. 

KMPIX^TEES  EXEMPTED   FROM  JURISDICTION   OF   U.    M.  W.  OF  A. 

Second.  No  scale  of  wages  shall  Ik5  miule  hy  the  Unit^nl  Mine  Workers 
for  mine  manager,  mine  manager's  assistant,  top  foreman,  company 
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wci^hman,  boss  drivers,  night  boss,  head  machinist,  head  boiler  maker, 
head  carpenter,  night  watchman,  hoisting  engineers.  The  authoritj 
to  hire  and  discharge  shall  be  vested  in  the  mine  manager,  top  foreman 
and  boss  driver.  The  term  ^^  assistant '^  shall  apply  only  to  such  as  are 
authorized  to  act  in  that  capacity.  The  night  watchman  shall  be 
exempt  when  employed  in  that  capacity  only.  The  terms  *'  head  car- 
penter" and  ''head  machinist"  shall  apply  only  to  such  as  have  gen- 
eral ('har<jo  of  carpentry  or  machine  work  at  two  or  more  mines,  or  at 
one  mine  and  one  or  more  washing  plants. 

NO  MARKET  RESTBICTnON. 

Third.  Any  operators  paying  the  scale  rate  of  mining  and  day  labor 
under  this  agreement  shall  at  all  times  bo  at  libert^^^  to  load  auv  railroad 
cars  Avhatever,  regardless  of  their  ownei-ship,  with  coal,  and  sell  and 
deliver  such  coal  in  any  market  and  to  any  person,  firm  or  corporation 
that  lie  may  desire. 

QUALITY  OF  MINE-RUN   COAL.      PUSHING  COAL  BY  MINERS  PROHIBITED. 

Fourth.  The  scale  of  prices  for  mining  per  ton  of  two  thousand 
pounds,  run-of-niine  coal  herein  providea  for,  is  understood  in  everv 
ca.se  to  ])e  for  coal  practically  free  from  slate,  bone  and  other  impuri- 
ties, loaded  in  cars  at  the  face,  weighed  l)eforo  screening;  and  that  the 
pmctice  of  pushing  coal  b}'^  the  miners  shall  be  prohibited. 

MIMN(r   AND  SllO<:)TIN<4   TO   BE   ACCORDING   TO  STATE   MININO   LAW. 

Fifth,  (ff)  Whether  the  coal  is  shot  after  being  undercut  or  sheared 
by  pick  or  machine,  or  shot  Avithout  undercutting  or  shearing,  the 
miners  nui>t  diill  and  blast  the  coal  in  accordance  with  the  State  mining 
law  of  Illinois,  in  order  to  protect  the  roof  and  timlx*rs  and  in  the 
interest  of  general  safety.  Anv  miner  Avho  persistently  violates  the 
lett<»r  or  spirit  of  this  clause  shall  be  discharged. 

(/')  The  system  of  i)aying  for  coal  l)efore  screening  was  intended  to 
ohviate  the  many  contt^iitions  incident  to  the  use  of  screens,  and  was 
not  intended  to  enrourage  unworkmanlike  methods  of  miningand  blast- 
ing coal,  or  to  decrease  the  ])ro portion  of  screened  lump,  and  the 
operators  are  hereby  guaranteed  tin*  hearty  support  and  cooperation 
of  the  Tnited  Mine  Workers  of  Amerini  in  disciplining  any  miner 
who  from  ignorance  or  ear<»lessness.  or  other  cause,  fails  to  properly 
miiK',  shoot  and  load  his  coal. 

TKNALTIKS   roU   IXJADINd    IMTURITIKS. 

Sixtii.  In  case  slate,  bone,  clay,  sulphurorother  impurities  are  sent 
ui)  wiih  tlnM-ojil  bvthe  miner,  it  shall  be  thedutvof  Avhomever  the  com- 
pany  shall  designate  as  inspector  to  rejx>rt  the  same,  with  the  estimated 
weight  thereof,  and  the  miner  or  miners  so  offending  shall  Iinvo  such 
wtMght  deducted  from  the  established  weight  of  the  car,  and  for  the 
first  (dfi'iiM*  in  any  giv(*n  month  shall  l)c  fined  fifty  cents;  for  the  sec- 
ond offense  in  the  same  month  he  or  they  shall,  at  the  option  of  the  oper- 
tor  be  \iuvd  two  dollars  or  sus{)ended  for  two  working  days;  ana  for 
the  third,  or  any  subsequent  offense  in  the  same  month,  or  in  nmlicious 
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or  aggravated  cases  for  the  first,  or  any  subsequent  ofifense,  the  operator 
may  indefinitely  suspend  or  discharge. 

The  company  weigbman  shall  post  in  a  conspicuous  place  at  the  pit 
head  the  names  of  ail  miners  dealt  with  hereunder. 

The  inspector  designatexi  by  the  operator  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
U.  M.  W.  of  A.,  but  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  herein  specified  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lociil  union  or  president  or  pit 
committee,  and  against  any  miner  or  committeeman  seeking  in  any 
way  to  embarrass  the  inspector  in  or  because  of  the  discharge  of  such 
duties  the  provisions  of  the  miners'  State  constitution  shall  be 
invoked,  ana  in  addition  he  shall  at  the  option  of  the  operator  be  sus- 
pended for  two  working  days. 

In  case  it  sliall  be  alleged  bv  either  the  local  representative  of  the 
miners,  or  ])v  the  operator,  that  the  inspector  is  not  properly  per- 
forming his  duties  hereunder,  it  shall  be  so  reported  to  the  miners'  sub- 
district  president,  who  shall,  Avithin  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
receipt  of  notification,  take  it  up  with  the  supenntendent  of  the  com- 
pany for  adjudication;  and,  if  it  shall  be  found  that  the  inspector  is 
not  faithfully  performing  such  duties,  he  shall  be  discharged  or  trans- 
ferred to  otfier  duties,  as  the  operator  may  elect. 

The  proceeds  of  all  fines  hereunder  shall  be  paid  to  the  miners'  sub- 
district  treasurer,  and  under  no  circumstances  shall  any  such  fines  be 
remitted  or  refunded. 

PAY   DAYS   AND   STATEMENTS   OF   ACCOUNT. 

Seventh.  The  miners  of  the  State  of  Illinois  are  to  be  paid  twice  a 
month,  in  lawful  money,  the  balance  due  them,  the  dates  of  pay  to  be 
determined  locally,  ])ut  in  no  event  shall  more  than  one-half  month's 
pay  be  retained  by  the  opc^rator.  When  any  number  of  men  at  any 
mine  so  demand,  statements  Avill  be  issued  to  all  employees  not  less 
than  twenty-four  hours  prior  to  pay  day.  The  miners  and  operators 
shall  decide  locally  as  to  the  form  and  manner  in  which  statements 
shall  be  issued.  No  commission  will  be  charged  for  wages  advanced 
to  employees  between  pay  days,  but  any  advances  between  pay  days 
shall  be  at  the  option  of  tile  operator. 

l»OWDER — PRICE   AND   QUALITY. 

Eighth.  The  price  for  powder  per  keg  shall  be  $1.76.  The  miners 
a^ee  to  purchase  their  powder  from  the  operators,  provided  it  is  fur- 
nished of  standard  grade  and  quality;  that  to  be  determined  by  the 
operators  and  expert  miners  jointly,  where  there  is  a  difiference. 
Powder  to  be  delivered  at  the  face  when  requested. 

nLACKSMmiIN(5. 

Ninth.  The  price  for  blacksmithing  for  pick  mining  shall  be  six- 
tenths  of  a  cent  per  ton  for  room  and  pillar  work,  and  twelve  and  one- 
half  cents  per  pav  per  man,  or  twenty-five  cents  per  month,  for  long 
wall  for  pick  and  drill  sliarpening. 

OIL. 

Tenth.  It  is  understood  that  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  the  price 
of  oil. 
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INSIDE  DAY   WAGE  SCALE. 

Elovonth.  Pursuant  to  the  Indianapolis  agreement  of  Man*h  21, 
1904,  tho  inside  day  wage  scale  shall  be  as  follows: 

Track  layers $2.42 

Track  layers'  helpers 2. 23 

Trappere 1.06J 

Bottom  cagers 2. 42 

Drivers 2.42 

Trip  riders  and  prippers 2. 42 

Water  haulers  and  machine  haulers 2. 42 

Timbermen,  where  such  are  employed 2. 42 

Pil>e  men,  for  compressed  air  ])lants 2. 36 

BrusherH  in  long- wall  minims,  thinl  vein  and  Wilmington  fields,  northern 

Illinois 2.42 

Other  company  men  in  lonji-wall  mines  of  third  vein  and  Wilmington  fields, 

northern  Illmois 2. 23 

All  other  insiile  <la v  lalH>r 2. 23 

Provi<le<l,  that  all  rla»H»H  of  underground  day  lal)or,  not  specified  above,  whose 
rates  have  lieen  lixe<l  lo<'a!ly,  shall  be  re<luce<l  5.55  jwr  cent. 

DKFTXITTON    OF   KKJUT-HOUR    DAY    FOR   MINERS. 

Twelfth.  The  al)ove  scale  of  mining  prices  is  based  upon  an  eif^ht- 
hour  workday,  and  it  is  definitely  iindei*8tood  that  this  shall  mean  eight 
hours'  work  at  the  fa<*e,  exclusive  of  noon  time,  six  days  a  wet*k,  or 
forty -eight  hours  in  the  week,  provided  the  o|>enitor  desiro4!i  the  mine 
to  work,  and  no  lo<'al  rulinjif  shall  in  any  way  affect  this  agrcemenU  or 
impose  conditioas  afl'ecting  the  same. 

OVKRTIMK    FOIC    DAY    LABOR. 

Anv  class  of  day  lalM)r  may  be  paid,  at  the  option  of  the  opemtor, 
for  tfie  numl)er  of  hours  an<l  fractions  thereof  actually  worked,  at  an 
hour  nite  based  on  oiu^-eij^hth  of  the  scale  rate  per  day.  Proyided, 
however,  that  when  the  men  go  into  the  mine  in  the  morning  they 
shall  ])e  entitled  to  two  hours'  j)ay  wliether  the  mine  hoisUt  coal  two 
hours  or  not,  except  in  the  event  that  th(»y  yoluntarily  le^ye  their  work 
during  this  time  without  tin*  consent  of  the  oix'rator,  they  shall  for- 
feit such  two  hours'  piy.  Proyid*»d,  furtht^r,  that  overtime  by  day 
laborers,  Avhen  necessary  to  su])ply  niilroad  chuti's  with  coal  l)y  night 
or  Sunday,  where  no  regular  miMi  therefoi  are  exclusively  employed, 
or  when  necessary  in  ord<»r  not  to  imiM'de  the  o|KM*ation  of  the  mine 
the  day  following,  and  for  work  which  can  not  Ik»  performetl  or  com- 
pleted by  the  regular  shift  during  regular  hours  without  impeding  the 
optMiition  of  the  mine,  may  1m»  perfonned  and  paid  for  at  tho  same  rate 
I)er  hour. 

DUTIKS   AM)    LIMITATIONS    OF     TIT     COMMrrTKE.       AIWISTMKNT    OF    DIS- 

ri:TKS   AND   <iRIKyANC'ES. 

Thirteenth.  0/)  The  duties  of  the  i)it  committee  shall  1m>  confined  to 
the  adjustment  of  disput<'s  lM»twecn  the  i)it  1k)ss  and  any  of  the  mem- 
lK*rs  of  the  United  Aline  Workers  of  America  working  in  and  nrouiKl 
the  mim»,  for  whom  a  wale  is  made,  arising  out  of  this  agreement,  or 
any  suMiHtrict  agreement  made  in  <*oiniection  herewith,  where  tho  pit 
boss  and  said  miner,  or  mine  laborers,  have  failed  to  agi*ce. 
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(h)  In  case  of  any  local  trouble  arising  at  anj^  shaft  through  such 
failure  to  agree  between  the  pit  boss  ana  any  miner  or  mine  mborer, 
the  pit  committee  and  the  niincrH^  local  president  and  the  pit  boss  are 
empowered  to  adjust  it;  and,  in  case  of  their  disagreement  it  shall  be 
referred  to  the  superintendent  of  the  company  and  the  president  of 
the  miners'  local  executive  board,  where  such  exists,  and  shall  they 
fail  to  adjust  it — and  in  all  other  cases — it  shall  be  referred  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  company  and  the  miners'  president  of  the  sub- 
district;  and,  should  they  fail  to  adjust  it.  it  shall  oe  referred  in  writing 
to  the  officials  of  the  company  concemea  and  the  State  officials  of  the 
U.  M.  W.  of  A.  for  adjustment,  and  in  all  such  case^,  the  miners  and 
mine  laborers  and  parties  involved  must. continue  at  work  pending  an 
investigation  and  adjustment,  until  a  final  decision  is  reacned  in  the 
manner  above  set  forth. 

WHKX    DAY   MEX   ARK   TO   BE    FURNISHED   BY   PIT   CX)MMITTEE. 

(c)  If  any  day  men  refuse  to  continue  at  work  because  of  a  grievance 
which  has  or  has  not  been  taken  up  for  adjustment  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided herein,  and  such  action  shall  seem  likely  to  impede  the  operation 
of  the  mine,  the  pit  committee  shall  immediately  furnish  a  man  or  men 
to  take  such  vacant  place,  or  places,  at  the  scale  rate  in  order  that  the 
mine  may  continue  at  work;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  an}*^  member, 
or  members,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  who  may  be  called  upon  by 
the  pit  boss,  or  pit  committee,  to  immediately  take  the  place  or  places 
assigned  to  him  or  them  in  pursuance  hereof. 

DUTIES   AND   LIMITATIONS   OF    PIT   COMMITTEE. 

(fl)  The  pit  committee,  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  shall  under  no 
circumstances  go  around  the  mine  for  any  cause  whatever,  unless 
called  upon  by  the  pit  boss  or  by  a  miner  or  company  man  who  may 
have  a  grievance  that  he  can  not  settle  with  the  boss;  and,  as  its  duties 
are  confined  to  the  adjustment  of  any  such  grievances,  it  is  under- 
stood that  its  members  shall  not  draw  any  compensation  except  while 
activel V  enga<jed  in  the  discharge  of  said  duties.  Any  pit  committee- 
man who  shall  attempt  to  execute  any  local  rule  or  proceeding  in  con- 
flict with  any  provision  of  this  contract,  or  any  other  made  in  pursuance 
hereof,  shall  be  forthwith  deposed  as  committeeman.  The  foregoing 
sliall  not  ])e  construed  to  prohibit  the  pit  committee  from  looking  after 
the  matter  of  membership  dues  and  initiations  in  anv  proper  manner. 

(e)  Members  of  the  pit  committee  employed  as  day  men  shall  not 
leave  their  places  of  duty  during  working  hours,  except  by  permission 
of  the  operator,  or  in  cases  involving  the  stoppage  of  the  mme. 

RIGHT   IX)   HIRE    AND   DISCHAROE. 

( f)  The  right  to  hire  and  discharge,  the  management  of  the  mine, 
and  the  direction  of  the  working  force,  are  vested  exclusively  in  the 
operator,  and  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  shall  not  abridge  this  right.  It  is 
not  the  intention  of  this  provision  to  encourage  the  discharge  of 
employees,  or  the  refusal  of  employment  to  applicants  l)ecause  o?  per- 
sonal prejudiceoractivity  in  matters aflfecting  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  If  any 
employee  shall  be  suspended  or  dischargea  by  the  company^  awd  \t\a. 
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claimed  that  an  injustice  has  been  done  him,  an  investigation  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  parties  and  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  para^^phs  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  be  taken  up  promptly,  and,  if  it  is  proven  that 
an  injustice  has  been  done,  the  operator  snail  reinstate  said  employee 
and  pay  him  full  compensation  for  the  time  he  has  been  suspended 
and  out  of  employment;  provided,  if  no  decision  shall  be  rendered 
within  five  days  the  case  snail  be  considered  closed,  in  so  far  as  com- 
pensation is  concerned,  unless  said  failure  to  arrive  at  a  decision 
within  live  days  is  owing  to  delay  on  thp  part  of  the  operator,  in  which 
case  a  maximum  of  ten  days'  compensation  shall  be  paid. 

(g)  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  there  shall  be  no  more  than 
three  members  on  the  pit  committee  at  any  one  mine. 

OUTSIDE    DAY   WAGE   SCALE. 

Fourteenth.  The  wages  now  being  paid  outside  day  labor  at  the 
various  mines  in  this  State,  less  a  reduction  of  6.55  per  cent,  shall 
constitute  the  wage  scale  for  tliat  class  of  labor  during  the  life  of  this 
agreement;  provided,  that  no  top  man  shall  receive  less  than  (1.91 
per  day. 

FATAL   ACCIDENTS   AND   FUNEliALS. 

Fifteenth.  In  the  event  of  an  instantaneous  death  b}''  accident  in  the 
mine,  the  miners  and  underground  employees  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  discontinuing  Avork  for  the  remainder  of  that  day;  but  worK,  at  the 
option  of  the  operator,  shall  be  resumed  the  day  following  and  con- 
tmue  thereafter.  In  case  the  opemtor  elects  to  operate  the  mine  on 
the  day  of  the  funeral  of  the  deceased,  as  above,  or  where  death  has 
resulted  from  an  accident  in  tlio  mine,  tne  individual  miners  and  under- 
ground employees  may,  at  their  option,  a])sent  themselves  from  work 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  smh  funeml,  but  not  otherwise.  And 
whether  attending  such  funeml  or  not,  each  member  of  the  U.  M.  W. 
of  A.  employed  at  the  mine  at  which  the  deceased  was  employed,  shall 
contribute  fifty  cents  and  the  ojx^nitor  twenty-five  dollars  for  the 
benefitof  the  family  of  the  dec(»ased,  c)r  his  legal  representatives,  to  be 
collected  through  the  oflice  of  the  company.  In  the  event  that  the 
mines  are  thrown  idle  on  account  of  tiie  miners'  or  other  employees' 
failure  to  report  for  work  in  the  time  intervening  between  the  time  of 
the  accident  and  the  funeml  or  on  the  da}''  of  the  funeral,  then  the  com- 

Sany  shall  not   \h)  called  uix>n  for  the  payn^ent  of  the  twenty-five 
ollars  above  referred  to. 

£xcept  in  c*a.se  of  fatal  accidents  as  alK)ve,  the  mine  shall  in  no  case 
1)0  thrown  idle  l>ecause  of  any  death  or  funeral;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
death  of  any  employee  of  the  company  or  member  of  his  family  any 
individual  miner  may,  at  his  option,  absent  himself  from  work  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  such  funeral,  but  not  otherwise. 

RKSPUNsiniLiTY  t-fji:  timukkim;  and  dead  work. 

Sixteenth,  (a)  The  scale  of  prices  lu»rein  provided  shall  include,  in 
ordinary  conditions,  the  work  retjuired  to  load  coal  and  properly  tini- 
b«*r  the  working  places  in  the  mine,  and  the  oix>nitor  shall  bo  required 
to  furnish  the  necessary  props  and  timlx^r  in  rooms  or  working  face. 
And  in  long  wall  mines,  it  smiU  include  the  proper  mining  of  the  ooaI 
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and  the  brushing  and  care  of  the  working  places  and  roadway  accord- 
ing to  the  present  method  and  rules  relating  thereto,  which  shall  con- 
tinue unchanged. 

(h)  If  any  miner  shall  fail  to  properly  timber,  shoot  and  care  for  his 
working  place,  and  such  failure  has  enteiled  falls  of  slate,  rock  and  the 
like,  the  miner  whose  fault  has  occasioned  such  damage,  shall  repair 
the  same  without  compensation,  and  if  such  miner  fails  to  repair  such 
damage  he  may  be  discharged. 

Any  dispute  that  ma}*^  arise  as  to  the  responsibility  under  this  clause 
shall  DC  adjusted  by  the  pit  committee  and  mine  foreman,  and  in  case 
of  their  failure  to  agree  shall  be  taken  up  for  settlement  under  the 
thirteenth  section  of  this  agreement. 

In  cases  where  the  mine  manager  directs  the  placing  of  croasbars 
to  permanently  secure  the  roadway,  then,  and  in  su<;h  cases  only,  the 
miner  shall  be  paid  at  the  current  price  for  each  crossbar  when 
properl}'  set. 

Tne  above  does  not  contemplate  any  change  from  the  ordinary  method 
of  timbering  by  the  miner  for  his  own  saiety. 

CHECK   OFF. 

Seventeenth.  Tlio  operators  will  recognize  the  pit  committee  in  the 
discharge  of  its  duties  as  herein  specified,  but  not  otherwise,  and  agree 
to  check  off  union  dues,  assessments  and  fines  from  the  miners  and  mine 
laborers,  when  desired,  on  proper  individual  or  collective  continuous 
order,  and  furnish  to  the  miners^  local  representative  a  statement  show- 
ing se^mrately  the  total  amount  of  dues,  assessments  and  fines  collected. 
AVnen  such  collections  are  made,  card  day  shall  be  abolished.  In  case 
any  fine  is  imposed  the  propriety  of  which  is  questioned,  the  amount  of 
such  fine  shall  be  withheld  by  tne  ojferator  until  the  question  has  been 
taken  up  for  adjustment  and  a  decision  has  been  reached. 

EMERGENCY   WORK    AND   ORDINARY   REPAIRS. 

Eighteenth.  The  operators  shall  have  the  right  in  cases  of  emergency 
work  or  ordinary  repairs  to  the  plant,  to  employ  in  connection  there- 
with such  men  as,  in  their  judgment,  are  best  acquainted  with  and 
suited  to  the  work  to  be  performed,  except  where  men  are  permanently 
emi)lo3'od  for  such  work.  Blacksmiths  and  other  skilled  labor  shall 
make  any  necessary  repairs  to  machinery  and  boilers. 

(X)NSTRUCTION    AND   EXTENSIVE   REPAIRS. 

Nineteenth.  The  erection  of  heiul  frames,  buildings,  scales,  machin- 
ery, railroad  switches,  etc.,  necessary  for  the  completion  of  a  plant  to 
hoist  coal,  all  Iwingin  the  natureof  construction  work,  are  to  be  excluded 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  theUnited  Mine  VVorkersof  America.  Exten- 
sive repairs  to  or  rebuilding  the  same  class  of  work  shall  also  })e  included 
in  the  same  exception.  The  employees  thereon  to  be  excluded  as  above, 
when  employed  on  such  work  only. 

PENALTY    FOR   ABSENC^E    FROM   WORK. 

Twentieth.  When  any  employee  absents  himself  from  his  work  for  a 
period  of  two  days,  unless  throu|jh  sickness  or  b}'  first  having  notified 
the  mine  manager  and  obtained  his  consent,  he  may  be  discharged. 
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MACHTNIir  DIFFERENTIAL. 

Twenty-first,  {a)  Except  at  the  basing  point,  Danville,  the  differential 
for  machine  mining  throughout  the  State  of  Illinois  shall  be  seven  cents 
per  ton  less  than  the  pick  mining  rate.  It  being  understood  and 
agreed  that  the  machine  mining  rate  shaU  include  the  snubbing  of 
coal  either  by  ][)owder  or  wedge  and  sledge,  as  conditions  may  war- 
rant, where  chain  machine  is  used;  but  it  is  understood  that  this  con- 
dition shall  not  apply  where  two  men  have  and  work  in  one  place  only 
in  the  same  shift,  except  at  the  option  of  the  miner;  and  it  shall  also 
be  optional  with  the  miner  which  sj'stem  of  snubbing  shall  be  followed. 
The  division  of  the  machine  mining  rate  shall  be  fixed  in  joint  sub- 
district  meeting. 

SHii4iaN4i  mac:hine  and  air  or  electric  drills. 

(h)  The  established  rates  on  sliearing  machines  and  air  or  electric 
drills  as  now  existing,  shall  remain  unchanged  during  the  ensuing  two 
years. 

iut.es  for  use  of  vauk  by  employees. 

Twenty -second.  Any  underground  emploj^ee  not  on  hand  so  as  to  go 
down  to  his  work  l)cfore  the  hour  for  commencing  work,  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  go  b*»low  excopt  at  the  convenience  of  the  company.  When 
an  employee  is  sick  or  injured  he  shall  ho  given  a  cage  at  once.  When 
a  cage  load  of  men  conies  to  the  l)ottoni  of  the  shaft  who  have  been 
prevented  from  working  by  reason  of  falls  or  other  things  over  which 
they  have  no  control,  tlicv  shall  be  given  a  cage  at  once.  For  the 
accommodation  of  individual  emploj^ees,  less  tlian  a  cage  load,  who 
have  Ix^cn  prevented  from  Avorking  as  al>ove,  a  cage  shall  i>e  run  mid- 
forenoon,  noon  and  mid-aft(»nioon,  of  each  working  day;  provided, 
however,  that  the  foregoing  shall  not  1)0  pennitted  to  enable  men  to 
leave  their  work  for  other  than  the  reasons  stated  above. 

SllAlT   S1NKIN(;. 

Twenty -third.  The  scale  for  sinkers  shall  ])e  two  dollars  and  eightj'- 
seven  cents,  and  for  shift  leaders  three  dollars  and  eighteen  cente  per 
dav. 

The  scale  for  top  men  handling  dirt  at  sinking  mines  shall  Ijc  the 
same  as  that  of  dumjx^rs  in  the  subdistrict  in  which  the  mine  is  being 
sunk. 

l>KFINITION   OF   El( HIT- HOUR   DAY    FOR   DAY    IJIBOR. 

Twenty-fourth.  All  classes  of  day  labor  are  to  work  full  eight  hours, 
and  the  going  to  and  coining  from  the  respective  Avorking  places  is  to 
1k»  done  on  the  day  hand's  own  time.  All  company  men  sliall  perform 
whatever  da}'  lal>or  tin*  foreinan  may  direct.  An  eight-hour  day 
means  eight  hours'  work  in  the  mines  at  the  usual  workiiig  places, 
exclusive  of  noontime,  for  all  classes  of  inside  day  lal>or.  This  shall 
l)e  exclusive  of  the  tiin*»  n^quired  in  reaching  such  working  places  in 
the  morning  and  departing  from  same  at  niglit. 
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DRIVERS — UULKS  TO  GOVERN. 

Drivei*8  shall  take  their  mules  to  and  from  the  stables,  and  the  time 
required  in  so  doin^  shall  not  include  any  part  of  the  day's  labor;  their 
time  beginning  when  they  reach  the  change  at  whicn  they  receive 
empty  cars — that  is,  the  parting  drivers  at  the  shaft  bottom  and  the 
inside  drivers  at  the  partmg— and  ending  at  the  same  places;  but  in  no 
case  shall  a  driver's  time  be  docked  while  he  is  waiting  for  such  cars 
at  the  points  named.  The  inside  drivers,  at  their  option,  may  either 
walk  to  and  from  their  parting  or  take  with  them,  without  compensa- 
tion, either  loaded  or  empty  cars,  to  enable  them  to  ride.  This  pro- 
vision, however,  shall  not  prevent  the  inside  drivers  from  bringing  to 
and  taking  from  the  bottom  regular  trips,  if  so  directed  by  the  oper- 
ator, provided  such  work  is  done  within  the  eight  hours. 

HARNESSING    AND   UNHARNESSING    MULES. 

The  methods  at  present  existing  covering  the  harnessing,  unhar- 
nessing, feeding  ana  caring  for  the  mules,  shall  l)e  continued  through- 
out the  life  of  this  agreement;  but  in  eases  where  any  grievances 
exist  in  respect  to  the  same,  they  shall  be  referred  to  the  subdistrict 
meetings  for  adjustment. 

When  the  stables  at  which  the  mules  are  kept  arc  located  on  the 
surface  and  the  mules  are  taken  in  and  out  of  the  mines  daily  by  the 
drivers,  the  (luestion  of  additional  compensation  therefor,  if  any,  is  to 
l>e  left  to  the  subdistricts  affected  for  adjustment  at  their  joint  sub- 
district  meetings. 

YARDAGE   AND   DEAD   WORK. 

Twenty-tifth.  All  yardage  and  dead  work  on  which  a  scale  has  been 
established  shall  be  i*educed  5.66  per  cent. 

OPERATOR  TO   KEEP   PLACES   DRY   AS   PRACTICABLE. 

Twenty-sixth,  {a)  The  company  shall  keep  the  mine  in  as  dry  con- 
dition as  practicable  by  keeping  the  water  on  the  road  and  out  of  the 
working  places.  When  a  miner  has  to  leave  his  working  place  on 
account  of  water,  through  the  neglect  of  the  company,  they  shall 
employ  sjiid  minor  doing  company  work  when  practicable,  and  pro- 
vided that  said  minor  is  competent  to  do  such  worn,  or  he  will  be  given 
another  working  placo  until  such  water  is  taken  out  of  his  ])lace. 

WHEKE    TUACK    IS    LAID    «Y    OPERATOR. 

{h)  'VMioro  it  is  an  osta])lishod  condition  or  agreement  that  the  tiuck 
shall  })e  laid  hy  the  company,  and  a  miner  has  to  leave  his  working 
place  on  account  of  such  track  not  being  laid  through  the  ne«i^lect  oi 
the  company,  it  shall  employ  said  miner  doing  company  work  when 
practicat)lo,  i)n)vided  said  miner  is  competent  to  do  sucli  work,  or  he 
shall  be  given  another  place  until  such  time  as  such  track  is  laid  in  his 
phic(\ 
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In  the  table  foUowing  is  shown  the  number  of  males  and  females 
employed  in  1899,  1900,  and  1901  receiving  each  specified  weekly 
euraings: 

FEBSONS  KMPLOYEn  IK  1S99.  IMO,  AND  1301,  BY  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  EARNIN'US. 
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Sweating  in  the  Garmest-Makino  Tkades,  etc.— This  part  of 
the  report  deai^  with  conditions  in  the  garment-making  industries  of 
Milwaukee.  The  part  opens  with  a  general  discussion  of  tJio  sweat- 
ing system,  explains  the  conditions  to  which  the  term  "sweating"  \a 
applied,  and  gives  a  short  review  of  ittj  history.  There  is  also  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  housing  problem  in  which  some  of  the  evils  of  bad 
housing  are  set  forth  and  possible  remedies  presented.  Conditions  of 
employment  and  earnings  in  Milwaukee,  as  based  upon  these  investi- 
gations, are  fully  set  forth  and  analyzed.  The  following  statement 
shows  by  occupations  und  classified  weekly  earnings  the  number  of 
employees  of  each  sex  in  the  garment-making  industry,  during  the  last 
weeks  of  1900  and  the  first  weeks  of  1901: 
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Of  79  shops  inspected,  26  were  located  in  one-story  frame  buildings, 
13  in  one-story  frame  with  basement,  33  in  two-story  frame  buildings, 
and  the  remaining  7  in  a  better  class  of  buildings. 

A  brief  history  is  given  of  the  National  Consumers'  League,  organ- 
ized on  May  1,  1899,  the  first  and  great  specific  task  of  which  is  to  aid 
in  the  abolishment  of  the  sweat-shop  system  of  manufacture.  An 
account  is  also  given  of  the  operations  of  the  State  and  local  leagues 
of  Wisconsin. 

Women  Employed  in  Factobies. — ^This  is  a  study,  made  in  1901, 
of  the  conditions  under  which  women  are  employed  in  factories  and 
workshops  of  the  State.  The  material  for  the  study  was  obtained 
through  personal  visits,  and  is  presented  both  in  textual  and  tabular 
form. 

Of  the  total  of  769  women  coming  under  this  inquiry,  64.9  were  born 
in  Wisconsin,  86  in  other  States  of  the  Union,  98  in  Germany,  and  36 
in  other  European  countries.  Weekly  earnings  were  less  than  $3  for 
64  of  the  total  number,  $3  or  under  $4  for  215  of  the  women,  $4  or 
under  $5  for  216  of  them,  $5  or  under  $6  for  115  of  them,  and  $6  or 
upward  for  the  remaining  159.  The  cost  of  room  and  board  was  under 
$2  per  week  for  37  of  the  women,  $2  or  under  ^3  for  250,  $3  or  imder 
$4  for  167,  and  $4  or  over  for  43,  the  remainder  not  reporting.  Out 
of  the  total,  143  reported  that  they  were  able  to  save  something  out 
of  their  earnings  and  the  remainder  that  they  were  not  able  to  save 
anything. 

Free  Employment  Offices. — This  part  of  the  report  deals  with 
the  work  of  the  free  employment  offices  in  Milwaukee  and  Superior, 
which  were  established  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1901.  There 
is  a  brief  review  of  the  work  of  such  offices  in  other  countries  and  in 
other  States  of  this  country.  Then  follows  an  account  of  the  work 
of  the  offices  in  the  above-mentioned  cities  during  the  first  year  of  their 
existence,  showing  number  of  applications  filed,  positions  filled,  etc. 

During  the  year  ending  June  28, 1902,  the  Milwaukee  office  reported 
that  the  male  applicants  for  employment  numbered  3,936,  that  the 
applicants  for  help  numbered  3,424,  and  that  2,674  positions  were 
filled,  Avhile  the  female  applicants  for  employment  numbered  673,  the 
applicants  for  help  866,  and  511  positions  were  filled.  During  the 
same  period  the  Superior  office  reported  4,077  male  applicants  for 
employment,  4,257  applicants  for  help,  and  3,916  positions  filled, 
while  the  female  applicants  for  employment  were  316,  the  applicants 
for  help  5(>4,  and  the  positions  filled  279. 

Labor  Organizations. — A  historical  review  of  labor  organizations 
introduces  this  part  of  the  report.  In  1901  75  organizations  in  the 
State  reported  a  membership  of  5,330.    The  hours  of  labor  per  day 
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and  the  average  wages  per  hour  were  reported  for  5,001  members 
follows: 


HOUBS  OF  WORK  PER  DAY  AND  AVERAGE  WAGES  PER  HOUR  OP  MEMBERS  OF  LABOR 

ORGANIZATIONS,  1901. 


Hours  of  work  per  day. 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

6  to  12 

8  to  13 


Number  of 
members. 


1,406 

727 

2,062 

61 

62 

66 

646 


Per  cent  of 

whole 

number. 


26.11 

14.64 

41.06 

L22 

1.04 

1.16 

12.90 


ATerafie 

wacciper 

boor. 


10.251 

.3 


.27 


RICXHT  FOEEIOH  STATISTICAL  PUBLICATIOHS. 

AUSTRIA. 

Die  Arbeitseinstellungen  und  Aimperrungen  in  Oaterrei^h  wahrend 
des  Jahrea  190L  Herausgegeben  vom  k.  k.  Arbeitsstatistischen 
Amte  im  HandelsmiDi&terium.     382  pp. 

This  volume  contains  the  eighth  annual  report  of  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment on  strikes  and  lockouts.  The  information,  which  is  com- 
piled by  the  Austrian  labor  bureau,  is  given  in  the  form  of  an  analysis 
and  seven  tables  showing  (1)  strikes  according  to  geographical  distri- 
bution, (2)  strikes  according  to  industries,  (3)  general  summary  of 
strikes,  (4)  comparative  summary  of  strikes  for  each  of  the  years  1894 
to  1901,  (5)  sumnGiary  of  strikes  for  all  the  years  1894  to  1901,  (6) 
details  for  each  strike  in  1901,  (7)  details  for  each  lockout  in  1901. 
An  appendix  gives  a  brief  review  of  industrial  and  labor  conditions 
in  the  leading  countries  of  the  world,  statistics  of  trade  associations  in 
Austria,  a  copy  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Society  for  the  Insurance  of 
Employers  against  Strikes,  and  notes  concerning  the  strikes  reported 
in  the  preceding  pages. 

Strikes  in  1901. — While  the  number  of  strikes  in  1901  was  slightly 
above  the  average  in  Austria,  there  were  fewer  strikers  and  establish- 
ments affected  than  in  any  year  since  complete  strike  statistics  have 
been  compiled.  There  were  but  157,744  days  lost  in  1901  on  account 
of  strikes,  which  is  about  oiic-half  the  lowest  number  previously 
reported  for  any  year. 

During  the  year  there  were  270  strikes,  Avhich  affected  719  estab- 
lishments, and  involved  24,870  strikers  and  2,846  other  employees  who 
were  thrown  out  of  employment  on  account  of  strikes.  The  strikers 
represented  38.47  jx^r  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees  in  the 
establishments  affected.  The  average  numl>er  of  strikers  in  each 
strike  was  92.  Of  the  total  strikers,  84.66  per  cent  were  males  and 
15.34  per  cent  were  females.  After  the  strikes  23,054  strikers  were 
reemployed  and  771  new  employees  took  places  formerly  occupied  by 
strikers.     Of  the  270  strikes,  56,  or  20.74  per  cent,  were  successful; 
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98,  or  36.30  per  cent,  were  partly  successful,  and  116,  or  42.96  per 
cent,  resulted  in  failure. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  industries,  the  number  of  strikes, 
establishments  affected,  strikers  and  others  thrown  out  of  employment, 
etc.,  during  the  year  1901: 


STRIKKS,  BY  INDUSTRIF-S  1901. 


Indtutries. 


Mining 

Stone,  glass,  china,  and 
earthen  ware 

Metals  and  metallic  goods. 

Machinery  and  instruments 

Wooden  and  caoutchouc 
goods  

Lather,  hides,  brushes.and 
feathers 

Textiles 

Wearing  apparel  and  milli- 
nery   

Paper 

Food  products 

Hotels,  restaurantH,  etc 

Chemical  products 

Building  trades 

Printing  and  publishing. . . 

Heat,  iK>wer,  and  lighting 
plants 

Commerce 

Transportation 

other  industries 

Total 


Estab- 

Total 

Strikes. 

lish- 

employ- 

ments. 

ees. 

40 

45 

19,906 

29 

68 

2,987 

22 

43 

2,956 

15 

15 

15,208 

27 

49 

3,261 

8 

8 

229 

28 

29 

7,637 

28 

309 

3,045 

8 

8 

2,018 

13 

65 

559 

1 

1 

9 

5 

5 

626 

24 

24 

4,418 

11 

14 

552 

3 

8 

322 

3 

3 

167 

3 

28 

365 

2 

2 

887 

270 

719 

M,652 

Strikers. 


Num- 
ber. 


Percent 
of  total 
employ- 


7.496 

1,698 

1,393 

889 

2.925 

202 
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The  mining  industry  had  the  largest  number  of  strikes  and  strikers 
in  1901.  Next  in  importance  with  regard  to  the  numlx»r  of  strikers 
involved  Avere  the  groui)s  of  building  trades  and  wooden  and  caout- 
chouc goods.  Over  dne-half  of  all  the  strikera  in  IDOl  were  engaged 
in  these  three  groups  of  industries. 

In  the  presentation  of  strikes  b\' causes,  the  cause  and  not  the  strike 
is  taken  as  the  unit,  and  since  several  causes  frequently  operate  to 
bring  about  one  strike,  the  numlx3r  of  causes  usually  exceeds  the  num- 
ber of  strikes.     Thus,  the  270  strikes  of  liH)l  were  produced  by  313 


causes. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  causes  of  the  strikes  for  1901,  by 
industries: 

CAUSES  OF  STRIKES.  BY  INDUSTRIES,  IDOl. 
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As  in  previous  yeats,  the  most  frequent  causes  of  strikes  were  the 
demands  for  increased  wages  and  for  reduction  of  hours,  the  former 
having  been  one  of  the  causes  of  Hl.Od  per  cent  and  the  latter  of  14.70 
per  cent  of  all  the  Mtrikes. 

The  following  tabic  shows  the  results  of  strikes,  by  industries: 

RESUI.Tfi  OF  STRIKES.  BY  INDCSTRIK^'i.  ISOI. 
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Of  the  total  number  of  strikes  in  1901,  20.74  per  cent  succ 
S6.30  per  cent  succeeded  partly,  and  42.96  per  cent  failed.  Of  the 
total  number  of  strikers  20.13  per  cent  were  eng^ed  in  strikes  which 
succeeded,  47.83  per  cent  in  strikes  which  succeeded  partly,  and  82.01 
per  cent  in  strikes  which  failed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  the  strikes  in  1901,  accord- 
ing to  their  duration: 

RESULTS  OF  BTRIKB8.  BY  DURATION.  ISOl. 
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Strikes  during  Eight  Years. — ^Xhe  following  table  shows  the 
number  and  extent  of  the  strikes  in  Austria  for  the  period  during 
which  the  ministry  of  commerce  has  published  reports  on  strikes: 

HTBIKB8.  BY  YEARS,  18M  TO  ISOl. 
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The  number  of  Ntrikcii  and  the  number  of  strikers  for  each  year  of 
the  eight-voiir  period  are  shown,  by  industries,  in  the  following  two 
tables: 


.STRIKER,  BV  ISI>rSTRlES.  1«H  TO  IS 


Mil  HO 
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BTBIKBKa.  BY  INDUSTRIEB,  1»M  TO  1*01. 
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The  causes  of  strikes  for  the  oigbt-year  period  are  showD  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  the  causo  and  not  the  strike  being  made  the  unit: 


CAUSES  OF  STRIKES,  1 
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The  following  table  shows,  for  both  strikes  and  strikers,  during  each 
year  of  the  period,  the  results  expressed  in  percentages: 


RESULTS  OF  5TKIKEH.  1 
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IjOCKOUTS. — ^Thcre  were  but  3  lockouts  reported  in  1001,  2  being 
due  to  the  observance  of  Labor  Day  (May  1)  and  1  to  the  refusal  of  the 
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employees  to  work  overtime.    The  following  table  contains  statistics 
of  lockouts  for  the  period  1894  to  1901: 


LOCKOUTS,  BY  YEARS.  1894  TO  1901. 
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BELGIUM. 


Statistujy^  dfS   Grbvea  en   Bclgiijua^  1690-1900,     OflScc  du  Travail, 
Ministere  dc  I'lndustrie  et  du  Travail.     1903.     Ixix,  213  pp. 

Since  1896  the  Belgian  labor  bureau  has  published  in  its  monthly 
bulletin,  Revue  du  Travail,  statistics  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  Bel- 
gium as  they  occurred  from  month  to  month.  These  statistics  for  the 
years  1896  to  1900  have  been  compiled  and  summarized,  and  appear 
in  the  present  report.  The  report  consists  of  an  analysis,  statistical 
tables  giving  the  details  for  each  strike  that  occurred  during  the 
period,  and  summary  tables. 

During  the  five-year  period  from  1896  to  1900  there  were  610 
strikes  reported,  affecting  1,519  establishments  and  162,637  strikers. 
In  addition  to  the  strikers,  32,473  other  persons  were  thrown  out  of 
work  on  account  of  598  strikes,  the  number  not  being  reported  in  the 
case  of  12  strikes.  The  smallest  number  of  strikes  and  strikers 
occurred  in  1S98,  but  the  following  year,  1899,  shows  the  largest  num- 
ber of  strikers  during  the  period.  The  following  table  shows  the 
numlx^r  of  strikes  and  strikers  each  year  from  1896  to  1900,  by 
results: 

STRIKES.  BY  YEAKS  AND  RESULTS,  1896  TO  1900. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  during  each  year  the  greater  number  of 
strikes  failed.  The  percentage  of  failure  is  oven  greater  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  strikers,  llius,  for  the  whole  period,  18.85  per 
cent  of  the  strikes  succeeded,  14.75  per  cent  succeeded  partly,  and 
63.28  per  cent  failed,  the  result  not  being  reported  in  the  caae  of  19,  or 
3.12  per  cent,  of  the  strikes.  Of  the  stiikers  10.12  per  cent  participated 
in  strikes  which  succeeded,  7.86  per  cent  in  strikes  which  succeeded 
partly,  80.03  per  cent  in  strikes  which  failed,  and  1.99  per  cent  in 
strikes  the  results  of  which  were  not  reported. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  strikes  and  strikers,  by 
results  and  by  industry  groups: 

STRIKR3.  BY  UR0UP8  OP  INDnSTRIES  AND  RESULTS.  1$06  TO  IKO. 
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Tho  Urgcat  number  of  strikes  occurix>d  in  the  mining  industry.  Of 
these  3.49  per  cent  succeeded,  12.59  per  cent  succeedi.'d  l)artly,  and 
81.12  per  cent  failed,  the  result  not  being  known  in  2.80  jx-r  cent  of 
the  mine  strikes.  Of  the  total  mmilwr  of  strikers  reported  during  the 
five  years  90,5(13,  or  59,34  per  cent,  wore  in  the  mining  industry.  Of 
the.se  strikers  0.92  per  cent  were  engaged  in  strikes  which  succeeded, 
3.52  per  cent  in  strikes  which  succeeded  partly,  94.45  per  cent  in 
strikes  which  failed,  and  1.11  per  cent  in  strikes  the  results  of  which 
were  not  known.  The  textile  industry  was  next  in  importance,  both 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  strikes  and  of  strikers  involved.  In  this 
industry,  likewise,  ii  large  proportion  of  tlie  strikes  were  failures. 
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The  next  table  shows  the  number  of   strikes   by  industries  and 
years: 

STRIKES.  BY  GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES  AND  YEARS,  18M  TO  UOd. 
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Tlie  causes  which  figured  most  frequently  in  strikes  duriog  the 
period  were  disputes  ooncerning  wages,  hours  of  labor,  working  con- 
ditions, Bnd  demands  for  the  rein^tatcniciit  or  for  the  discharge  of 
employees,  nearl}'  nine-tenths  of  all  the  strikes  being  due  to  these 
causes.  The  following  tabic  shows  the  causes  of  strikes  and  their 
results  for  the  five-year  period  1896  to  1900; 
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In  the  aext  table  the  strikes  are  showD  by  causes  and  year^: 

STEIKES,  BY  CAUSES  AND  YEAB3,  IBM  TO  1H». 
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The  strikes  during  the  period  were  mo-stly  of  short  duration,  325  of 
573  strikes  for  which  duration  waa  reported  having  lasted  5  <Ifty3  or 
less,  and  but  44  over  30  days.  Of  the  latter,  7  lasted  longer  than  100 
days. 

The  strikes  were  mostly  small,  398,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total 
number,  having  involved  100  strikers  or  lesa  each.  Nineteen  strikes 
involved  over  1,000  persons  each.  Thirty-eight  per  cent  of  all  the 
strikers  during  the  5-year  period  were  engaged  in  two  mine  strikes — 
one,  in  1897,  involving  18,946  strikers,  and  the  other,  in  189!),  involving 
42,842  strikers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  strikes  during  the  period  according 
to  method  of  settlement  and  results: 
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Eighty-three  per  cent  of  the  strikes  were  settled  by  direct  negotU- 
tioD  between  the  parties,  the  utriketi  resultinf^f  mostly  io  failure.  Those 
settled  in  other  way»  were  mostly  cither  successful  or  partly  succeasfnl. 
The  next  table  sbowd  the  method  of  settlement  of  strikes  for  each  year: 

STRIKES,  BY  MtrrnOD  OF  RVTITLKMBXT  AS[J  YEARS,  ISM  TO  1900. 
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FRANCK. 


Statuiti^iu'  lies  Graves  ft  den  Utttmrx  a  hi  (''inclllatlon  et  4  1? Arbitrage 
Sarrenua  IWdunt  PAiuu'i-  lOOii.  Direction  du  Travail,  Miniature 
du  Commerce,  dc  I'lndustrie,  dc«  Postes  et  des  T^l^graphea.  xvi, 
482  pp. 

Thi.^  is  the  tnvlfth  of  il  series  of  iinmiid  reports  on  strikes  and  con- 
ciliation and  ur))itrutii>ii  is.siiud  tiy  the  French  labor  bureau.  The 
information  is  presented  in  the  snnie  form  as  that  contained  in  pre- 
vious reports. 

Strikes. — During  the  year  ]!M12  there  were  512  strikes,  involving 
1,820  establishments,  :J12,704  strikers,  mid  It,4Gl  persoiis  thrown  out 
of  work  on  account  of  strikes.  Of  the  strikers,  102,622  were  men, 
35,326  were  women,  and  14.756  were  eliildron.  The  strikes  caused  a 
total  loss  of  4,472,477  workinjj  days  l>y  strikers  and  202,604  by  other 
employees  thrown  out  of  work,  <)r  ii  total  of  4,fi7i"i,081  working  days. 
In  1901  there  were  523  strikes,  in  wliieh  111,414  strikers  were  involved 
and  10.147  other  employees  were  affected,  causing  an  aggregate  loss 
of  1,802,050  working  days.  T)ie  largo  number  of  strikers  and  days 
lost  in  1^)2  is  due  to  a  genenil  strike  of  miners  in  that  year,  which 
alone  involved  115,240  strikers  and  eaiL-^ed  a  loss  of  3,210,957  work- 
ing days.  The  average  number  of  days  lost  per  striker  in  1902 
was  22. 
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Of  the  512  strikes  during  1902,  417  involved  but  1  establishment 
each,  33  involved  from  2  to  5  establishments,  23  from  6  to  10  estab- 
lishments, 27  from  11  to  25  establishments,  9  from  26  to  50  establish- 
ments, and  1  from  51  to  100  establishments.  Of  the  2  remaining 
strikes,  1  involved  115  and  the  other  133  establishments.  The  latter 
was  the  miners'  strike  above  mentioned. 

In  304  strikes  all  or  a  part  of  the  striking  employees  were  organ- 
ized. The  employers  were  organized  in  184  strikes.  Nine  working- 
men's  unions  and  1  employers'  association  were  organized  during  the 
progress  of  or  immediately  following  strikes.  In  31  strikes  regular 
aid  was  given  by  labor  organizations  to  their  striking  members. 

Of  the  512  strikes,  111,  involving  23,533  strikers,  succeeded;  184 
strikes,  involving  160,820  strikers,  succeeded  partly,  and  217  strikes, 
involving  28,351  strikers,  failed. 

The  two  tables  following  show,  by  groups  of  industries,  the  number 
of  strikes,  strikers,  and  establishments  involved,  according  to  the 
results  of  strikes;  also  the  days  of  work  lost  by  all  employees  and 
the  number  of  strikers  per  1,000  working  people  in  each  group  of 
industries: 

STRIKES  AND  ESTABLISHMENTS  INVOLVED,  BY  GROUPS  OF  INDITSTRIES,  1902, 


IiuliiRtricfl. 


Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fish- 
eries   

Mining 

Quarrying 

h(KXi  proofuctR 

Chemical  industriefl 

Paper  and  printing 

Hidcfl  and  leather 

Textiles 

Clothing,  cleaning,  etc 

Wood  working 

Building  ( woodwork ) 

Metal  refining 

Metal  working 

Precious  metal  work 

Stone,  earthenware,  glatm.  etc  . . 

Building  (stone,  Ule.  excavat- 
ing, roofing,  etc.,  work ) 

Tranitportatlon  and  handling. . . 

Total 


Suc*cee<led. 


Strikes. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


8 
6 
3 
10 
43 
3 
8 


1 
6 
1 
5 

13 
8 

HI 


9 
31 

3 
34 
Gl 

8 
80 


1 
b 
1 
6 

39 
25 

251 


Succeeded 
partly. 


Strikes. 


1 
6 
1 

10 
58 
5 
7 
4 
3 
32 
1 
fi 

31 
10 

184 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


139 

11 

1 

6 

1 

54 

113 

28 

21 

63 

3 

114 

1 

27 

243 
138 

963 


Faile<l. 


Strikes. 


3 
8 
1 
5 
8 

10 
9 

66 
4 
8 
4 
9 

35 
1 


19 
20 

217 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


8 
8 
1 

21 

87 

10 

12 

146 

4 

10 

6 

9 

69 

1 

44 

58 
167 

606 


Total. 


Strikes. 


6 
15 

8 

9 
20 
14 
29 
167 
12 
23 

8 
13 
72 

8 

18 : 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


63  I 
38  I 

512 


7 

147 

12 

81 

74 

14 

100 

820 

86 

61 

69 

18 

188 

3 

76 

840 
830 

1,820 
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ALL  EMPLOYEES  THBOWN  OUT  OF  WOKK  BY 
W2.BYlNPOffrRlES. 
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ceedrt 
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821 
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671 
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ao 

Z,S83 
382 

343 

118, 009 
172 

i,ooe 

18, 2M 
S,S12 
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8.08 

ii 

1.6& 

itC 

11. 77 
1.81 
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6.2M 

410 
IS.  707 
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ELBU 

13 

'^!S 

M.ra 
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211,701 
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4.  SIS.  Ml 
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VHtlng,  nwang.  i>tc.,  work). 
dBuwd  oathe  lolarn'uaiber  ol  luduitiial  wuiklog  people  In  Fnncc. 

Of  the  17  groups  of  industries  alwve  shown,  '6,  namely,  textiles,  metal 
working,  and  building  (stone,  tile,  excavating,  roofing,  etc.),  together 
furnished  over  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  strikes  during  the  year. 
With  regard  to  the  number  of  strikers,  however,  over  one-half  the 
total  number  were  in  the  mining  industry.  The  strikes  in  this  industry 
involve<l  over  76  per  cent  of  the  total  mining  population  of  France. 

The  strike  data  are  shown  by  causes  in  the  two  tables  following: 

STKIKES.  BY  CAUBEB,  IW2. 
le  niioiber  of  atrlkes  werv  iliii.'  to  two  or  mon;  caium,  and  the  Ivt*  Id  inch  cue*  han 
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STRIKERS  AND  DAYS  OF  WORK  LOST  BY  ALL  EMPLOYEES  THROWN  OUT  OF  WORK  BY 

STRIKES  IN  1902.  BY  CAUSES. 

[A  ocHuddenkble  number  of  stiikee  were  due  to  two  or  more  causes,  and  the  facts  in  such  cases  hare 
been  tabulated  under  each  cause;  hence  the  totals  for  this  table  necessaiUy  do  not  agree  with 
those  for  the  preceding  tables.] 


Cause  or  object. 


For  increase  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

For  reduction  of  hours  of  labor  with  present  or 
increased  wages 

Relating  to  time  and  method  of  pajrment,  etc., 
of  wages 

For  or  against  modification  of  conditions  of  work. 

Against  piecework 

For  or  against  modiflcaUon  of  shop  rules 

For  abolition  or  reduction  of  fines 

Against  discharge  or  for  reinstatement  of  work- 
men, foremen,  or  directors 

For  discharge  of  workmen,  foremen,  or  directors. 

Against  employment  of  women 

For  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices 

Relating  to  deductions  from  wages  for  support  of 
insurance  and  aid  funds 

Other  causes 


Strikers  in  strikes  which— 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


5.793 
2,454 

1.813 

1,554 
221 
142 
646 
110 

2.666 
1,762 


8 

896 
14,725 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


131,827 
10,481 

8,040 

963 
8,705 

576 
6.626 

749 

889 
410 
140 
141 


1,926 


ndled. 


9,787 
1,857 

124,162 

116.185 

7,688 

818 

729 

791 

2,582 

1,999 

141 

44 

90 
117,778 


Total 
strikers. 


146,907 
14,292 

184,015 


986 
184.429 


Days  of 
work  lost 
by  all  em- 
ployees 
thrown 
out  of 
work. 


8,695.660 
227,788 

8,546,118 


118,702 

11,560 

1,581 

6.901 

1,660 

8.242,800 

157,496 

9,402 

274.282 

4,847 

5,677 

4,161 

281 

188 

76,608 

42.874 

5,061 

892 

8,454 
8,407,476 


As  in  previous  years  the  most  frequent  causes  of  strikes  were  wage 
disputes,  the  demands  for  increased  wages  and  attempts  to  reduce 
wages  having  figured  in  about  one-lialf  of  all  the  strikes  that  occurred 
during  the  year. 

The  next  two  tables  show,  respectively,  the  results  of  strikes,  by 
duration,  and  the  duration  and  result£5  of  strikes,  by  number  of  strikers 
involved: 

STRIKES  AND  STRIKERS.  BY  DURATION  OF  STRIKES,  1902. 


Strikes. 

Strikers. 

Days  of  duration. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Total. 

313 

97 

63 

43 

6 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Total. 

7  or  under  .,..., 

88 

13 

13 

2 

102 

88 

22 

20 

2 

128 

46 

18 

21 

4 

6,745 

2,291 

14.300 

197 

11,294 

4,488 

18,246 

11,609 

116,288 

6.966 
6,1&I 
7,049 
8,600 
662 

25,025 
11,948 

8  to  15 

16  to  80 

89,605 
20,206 

81  to  100 

101  or  over 

116,985 

Total 

111 

181         'in 

612 

23,683 

160,820 

28,351 

212,704 

DURATION  AND  RESULTS  OF  STRIKES,  BY  NUMBER  OF  STRIKERS  INVOLVED,  1902. 


Strikes. 

7  or 
under. 

Days  of  duration. 

Strikers  involved. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

78 
61 
46 
25 
11 
2 
4 

Total. 

140 

116 

122 

78 

87 

8 

17 

8  to  15. 

16  to  80. 

81  to 
100. 

101  or 
over. 

25  or  under 

24 

23 

34 

20 

7 

1 

2 

38 
41 
42 
28 
19 
6 
11 

90 
80 
75 
47 
17 
2 
2 

26 
18 
28 
15 
12 
8 
1 

14 
9 

12 
6 
8 
2 
7 

9 
6 
12 
5 
5 

6* 

2 

26  to  60 

2 

51  to  100 

101  to  200 

201  to  500 

601  to  1.000 

1 

1,001  or  orer 

1 

Ty>tal 

111 

184 

217 

512 

818 

97 

58 

1 

48 

a 

\ 
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Most  of  the  strikes  were  small  and  of  short  duration,  313,  or  61  per 
cent,  having  lasted  seven  days  or  less,  and  only  49  over  thirty  days. 
Fifty  per  cent  of  the  strikes  involved  less  than  50  persons  each. 
Seventeen  strikes  involved  over  1,000  i)ersons  each. 

Conciliation  and  Arbitration. — During  the  year  1902  recourse 
to  the  law  of  December  27,  1892,  in  regard  to  the  conciliation  and 
arbitration  (^)  of  labor  disputes,  was  had  in  107  disputes.  In  4  cases 
-recourse  was  had  to  the  law  before  entire  cessation  of  work  had 
occurred,  but  strikes  were  subsequently  declared  in  2  of  these  cases, 
leaving  2  instances  only  where  strikes  were  averted  by  application  of 
the  law.  Including  these  2  cases  the  number  of  disputes  in  which 
the  application  of  the  law  was  requested  in  1902  is  equal  to  80.89  per 
cent  of  the  number  of  strikes  that  actually  occurred  during  the  year. 
During  the  preceding  nine-year  period  such  recourse  was  had  in  a 
number  of  disputes,  equal  to  24.06  per  cent  of  the  total  strikes  for  the 
period.  Requests  for  the  application  of  the  law  during  1902  were 
made  by  employees  in  60  disputes,  by  employers  in  5  disputes,  and 
by  employees  and  employers  united  in  2  disputes.  In  the  other  40 
disputes  in  which  recourse  was  had  to  the  law,  the  initiative  was 
taken  by  justices  of  the  peace. 

As  for  results  it  was  found  that  6  strikes  had  terminated  by  agree- 
ment between  employers  and  employees  before  committees  of  concU- 
iation  were  formed.  The  offer  of  conciliation  was  rejected  in  42  of 
the  101  remaining  disputes,  the  rejection  coming  from  employers  in  35 
cases,  from  the  employees  in  2  cases,  and  from  both  employers  and 
employees  in  5  c^ses.  In  5  of  the  42  cases  in  which  conciliation  was 
rejected  the  dispute  was  terminated  on  the  employees  withdrawing 
their  demands  or  accepting  concessions  previously  offered,  while  in 
the  37  other  coses  strikes  were  declared  or  continued.  Of  these  37 
strikes  none  succeeded,  14  succeeded  partly,  and  23  failed. 

Committees  of  conciliation  were  constituted  for  the  settlement  of 
the  remaining  59  disputes.  Thirty-two  of  these  disputes  were  set- 
tled directly  hy  such  committees,  and  of  the  27  disputes  remaining  2 
were  settled  hy  arbitration  and  2  were  settled  by  the  parties  them- 
selves, after  having  appeared  without  succe.^is  before  committees  of 
concilation.  Strikes  were  declared  or  continued  after  the  failure  of 
(conciliation  and  arbitration  in  the  23  remaining  disputes.  Of  these 
strikes  3  succeeded,  11  succeeded  partly,  and  9  failed. 

a  For  the  provisioiuj  of  thitf  law  sec  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  25, 
pp.  854-S6C. 
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The  following  is  a  summary  statement  in  regard  to  disputes  in 
which  recourse  was  had  to  the  law  concerning  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion during  1902,  and  for  the  proceeding  nine  years,  taken  collectively: 

SUMMARY  OF  GASES  IN  WHICH  RECOURSE  WAS  HAD  TO  THE  LAW  CONCERNING  CON- 
CILIATION AND  ARBITRATION.  1893  TO  1901  AND  1902. 


Items. 

1893  to 
1901. 

4.796 
al.lM 

1902. 

Tot«l  number  of  rtrlke*? 

M2 

Disputes  in  which  recourae  was  had  to  the  law  of  1892 

107 

Dlspptes  settled: 

Before  the  creation  of  committees  of  conciliation 

77 
51 
^281 
60 
22 

6 

After  refusal  of  request  for  conciliation 

6 

Directly  by  commfttees  of  conciliation 

82 

Bt  arbitration 

2 

Direotiy  by  the  parties  after  having  had  recourse  to  conciliation 

2 

Total  cases  settied  throusrh  the  application  of  the  law 

478 

47 

Strikes  resulting  or  continuing: 

After  refusal  of  reauest  for  conciliation 

<?891 
<'280 

87 

After  failure  of  recourse  to  conciliation  snd  arbitration 

28 

Total  cases  of  failure  after  application  of  the  law 

668 

60 

aRelates  to  1,146  disputes.  Prior  to  1900  the  instances  in  which  the  application  of  the  law  were 
requested,  and  not  the  disputes  themflclTes,  were  counted. 

6 There  were  but  278  disputes  settled  by  committees  of  conciliation.  Three  dinputes  have  been 
counted  twice  because  2  committees  were  formed  in  each  case. 

c  Including  4  disputes  that  were  submitted  to  committees  of  conciliation  after  strike  was  declared. 
Hence  the  figures  should  be  S87:  but  they  are  given  as  found  in  the  report. 

rf  Figures  here  should  be  281;  those ^vcn  are,  however,  according  to  the  original. 

The  above  summary  shows  that  of  107  disputes  considered  in  1902, 
47  were  settled  directly  or  indirectly  through  the  application  of  the 
law  of  1892,  and  in  the  case  of  60  the  recourse  to  the  law  proved  fruit- 
less. Of  the  47  disputes  settled  9  were  favorable  to  the  demands  of 
the  employees,  30  resulted  in  a  compromise,  and  8  were  unfavorable 
to  the  employees.  In  the  60  disputes  which  continued  after  the  fail- 
ure of  attempts  at  conciliation  and  arbitration  the  employees  succeeded 
in  3,  succeeded  partly  in  25,  and  failed  in  32  cases. 

(}p:rmany. 

Streik's  und  AuHHperrungen  im  Jahre  1002,     Bearbeitet  im  Kaiserlichen 
Statistisohen  Amt.     300  pp. 

This  is  the  fourth  annual  report  on  strikes  and  lockouts  published 
by  the  German  imperial  statistical  bureau.  The  report  contains  analy- 
ses and  summaries  of  the  strikes  and  lockouts  in  1902,  copies  of 
schedules  of  inquiry,  and  tables  showing  in  detail,  by  locality  and  by 
industry  for  each  dispute,  the  duration,  establishments  affected,  total 
number  of  employees,  strikers,  and  others  thrown  out  of  employment, 
causes,  results,  manner  of  settlement,  etc.  The  data  relate  to  disputes 
ending  in  1902. 

During  1902  there  were  1,060  strikes  reported,  affecting  3,437  estab- 
lishments. Operations  were  completely  susi)ended  in  849  establish- 
ments. Of  a  total  of  131,086  employees  in  the  establishments  affected 
53,912  participated  in  the  strikes,  and  6,272  others  were  thrown  out  of 
employment  on  account  of  them. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  the  strikes  in  1902: 

RESULTS  OF  STRIKES,  1902. 

[The  column  headed  "  Striken"  shows  the  maximnTn  number  of  strikers  engaged  at  anj  time  during 

strike.] 


Result  of  strikes. 


Succeeded 

Succeeded  partly 
Failed 

Total 


Strikes. 


228 
285 
697 


1,060 


Establish- 
ments 
affected. 


406 
1,929 
I.IOS 


8,437 


Total  per- 
sons em- 
ployed in 
establish- 
ments 
affected. 


19,644 
47,490 
04,062 


181,066 


Strikers. 


8,629 
22,004 
28,879 


63,912 


OthCTB 

throfWDoot 
of  work. 


7M 

1,904 
S,8M 


6,272 


Fifty-six  per  cent  of  all  the  strikes  in  1902  were  complete  failures, 
although  the  proportion  of  persons  participating  in  unsuccessfal 
strikes  was  43  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  strikers.  Only  about 
16  per  cent  of  the  strikers  were  engaged  in  successful  strikes. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  principal  groups  of  industries*  the 
number  and  results  of  strikes,  the  number  of  establishments  and  strikers 
involved,  and  the  number  of  other  employees  thrown  out  of  work  on 
account  of  strikes  during  the  year  1902: 

SUMMARY  OP  STRIKES,  BY  GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES,  1902. 
[The  column  lualcd  "  Strikers"  shows  the  maximum  number  of  strikers  at  any  time  during  strike.] 


Industries. 


Total 
strikes. 


Gardening,  florist,  and  nursery  trades 

Mining,  smelting,  salt,  and  peat  extraction. 

Stonework  and  earihenware 

Metal  work 

Machinery,  tools,  and  instruments 

Chemicals 

Forvrtry  products,  lighting  materiulM,  and 

varnishes 

Textiles 

Paper 

Leather  

Wooden  ware  and  carved  goods 

Food  products 

Clothing  and  cleaning 

Building  trades 

Printing  and  publishing 

Painting,  sculpture,  decoration,  and  artistic 

work 

Commercial  employment 

Transportation 

Other  industries 


1 

14 
68 
CS 
48 

1 

2 

101 

4 

20 

135 

S?) 

60 

467 

7 

3 

9 

16 

1 


Strikes  which— 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


1 
1 

13 
14 
10 


1 
22 


3 

20 

5 

28 

105 
o 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


4 

20 

22 

9 


28 
1 
6 

28 
7 

20 

85 


1 
o 


I 


Failed. 


8 
2 


9 
85 
82 
29 

1 

1 
51 

3 
11 
87 
28 
17 
277 

5 

2 
4 

9 

1 


EsUb- 

lish- 

ments. 


5 

16 

94 

256 

56 

1 

2 

117 

8 

161 

218 

57 

409 

1,997 

7 

8 

9 

16 

1 


Total I     1,060 


228 


285 


597  i    3.437 


Strik- 
en. 


other 


ployeea 

thrown 

out  of 

work. 


81 
2,672 
2,186 
2,761 
2,616 

16 

60 

7.669  j 

86  ! 

6U 

8,644 

1,128 

2,070 

27,830 

279 

17 
600 


»4 

677 
446 

67 


18 


58,912 


1 
74 

198 

17 

4,176 

8 


6.272 


The  group  of  building  trades,  as  in  previous  years,  had  the  largest 
number  of  strikes,  strikers,  and  establishments  affected,  over  one-half 
of  all  the  strikers  during  11)02  ])eing  persons  engaged  in  this  indostrr. 
The  building-tnides  strikes  were  mostly  failures.  Next  in  importance 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  persons  involved  are  the  groups  of  tex- 
tiles and  of  wooden  ware  and  carved  goods.  Seventy -one  per  cent  of 
all  the  strikers  belonged  to  these  three  groups. 

The  next  two  tables  show,  respectively,  the  results  of  strikes  accord- 
ing  to  their  duration  and  according  to  the  number  of  strikers  involyed. 
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tny  time  dnrlnR  itrlke.] 


^SSL 

BtrikM  whlch- 

Eltab- 

menM. 

BUiken. 

cnhercm- 
nloyew 
Itarown 
ontot 

Reeded. 

partly. 

Filled. 

m 

101 
2S 

3S 

81 
H 

1 

4(1 

MO 

«M 
3fit 

1-i 

I.OW 

2W 

2815 

M.7 

B.«7 

68.012 

SIKMARY  OF  STRIKES.  BY  NUUBEK  OF  BTKIKERS  INVOLVED,  ISCO. 
[The  ndumn  heulcd  ' '  Strikers  "  nhowi  the  mulmum  number  cif  itrlkcn  >t  uir  time  durinsatrike.] 


sLrikea. 

atrike.  which- 

llah- 

.„.„. 

Otherem- 

plwyeee 

work. 

Blrlkun  InvolTeil. 

— 

Sue- 

Filled. 

1 

1 

M 

1 

88 

1 

J8 

33K 

xot 

an 

8311 
615 

a.Tis 

Eg 
II 

^'■'" 

i.dai         22S 

w, 

M7 

'■" 

bS.fll-i 

6.2T3 

The  following  table  hHows  the  causes  and  results  of  strikes  in  1902, 
the  cause  and  not  the  strike  being  taken  as  the  unit: 


[A  Kiiuridemhle  niimbprnl 
been  tnbulelod  under  enoh  ct 
lor  I  he  pretedinn  table*.  1 


If  toCBln  for  IbkB  t*ble  DeccMuUy  do  DOI  agivi  wllh  thoae 


Afnli 

i^or  eiln  pey  fomecuailHry  work 

utiii-r  csuKi  alleclliiK  wagen 

A|tain!<l  IncreiLKe  of  hours 

Fur  niloctlun  o(  hours 

Fur  ■bolitloD  or  limitation  ol  oviTilnm  wurk 

Fur  reduction  ol  houn  on  Satiinlay 

Fnr  reitular  houn 

t nh«r  paum  affcrtlnK  houm  of  labor 

Fur  rhance  In  melboa  of  payment 

AfTHlupt  erunge  In  method  <4  payment 

For  rFlnitalrmcnt  of  dipctiarrnd  eniphiycea 

For  divharne  or  iKalniit  employment  ol  pertain  pvmoti 

For  dlfchatxe  of  [oremen.  etc 

ARalnit  bclnn  eompelli-d  tnwotkon  bnllilayn 

For  belter  Mn I Mry  condlllnnii.  riP 

AinlnMUKoI  material  fmm  ouibliahmenl  In  which 

For  betUir  treatment '.■.!■.'.!".■■■  !'.'.''V.'."".'.!!  v.!!!'.!!! 

?l>r  twMiRiltlon  of  eommltlco  of  empli>>  en 

FtitadoMlon,  retention,  or  cbangc  ol  wucvkvbIu 

OUMt 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  on  Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1902^  and 
on  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Boards.  1903.  132  pp.  (Pub- 
lished by  the  Labor  Department  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade.) 

The  report  on  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  United  Eangdom,  prepared 
by  the  labor  department  of  the  board  of  trade,  is  the  fifteenth  issued 
since  the  commencement  of  the  series  in  1888.  The  report  shows  in 
detail  for  each  dispute,  beginning  in  1902,  the  locality,  the  number  of 
establishments  involved,  the  number  and  occupations  of  working  peo- 
ple thrown  out  of  work,  the  cause  or  object  of  the  dispute,  the  date  of 
beginning  and  ending,  and  the  result;  also  statements  of  the  work 
of  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  and  of  certain  agreements 
and  awards  terminating  trade  disputes.  The  tables  giving  details  are 
preceded  by  summary  tables,  by  tables  presenting  comparative  data 
for  the  years  1898  to  1902,  and  by  an  analysis  of  the  statistics  of  strikes 
and  lockouts  and  of  conciliation  and  arbitration.  The  general  method 
of  inquiry  and  the  plan  of  presentation  are  the  same  as  for  the  past 
few  years.  Disputes  involving  fewer  than  10  employees  (and  those 
which  lasted  less  than  one  day)  have  been  omitted  from  the  tabulations, 
except  when  the  aggregate  duration  exceeded  100  working  days. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  1902. — The  numl>er  of  lal)or  disputes 
arising  in  1902  was  less  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  four  years  (1898 
to  1901),  but  the  numl>er  of  working  people  directly  and  indirectly 
affected  was  greater  than  in  any  of  those  years.  The  aggregate  days 
of  duration  wan  less  than  in  1901,  but  greater  than  in  1900  and  1899. 
During  1902  there  wore  442  strikes  and  lockout^,  involving  116,824 
eniployoes  directly  and  189,843  indirectly,  or  throwing  out  of  work  a 
total  of  256,667  working  people  and  resulting  in  an  aggregate  loss  of 
3,479,255  working  days. 

The  following  tables  show  the  nunilier  of  strikes  and  lockouts  and 
the  num])er  of  employees  involved  in  1IM>2,  classified  according  to  the 
principal  causes  and  the  results: 

STRIKES  AND  UCKOITS,  BY  CVrSES  AND  RF>;rLTS.  AND  WORKING  DAYS  LOST.  1»2. 

["AggroKftto  working  dayr*  lrif>t  by  all  vTn|iloy«i-s  thrown  out  of  work  "  inclwlcfl  the  nfrgreirmU*  dun- 
tion  in  19U2of  diMpiitOA  beginning  in  iiri'vioiiM  yoars  nnd  oxrluditi  tho  duration  in  1W3  of  dinpute* 
beginning  in  I'Vi.) 


StrikoA  Hnd  1o(>koiiti«  the  n'Miltn 
of  which  wort' — 


Hrinciiial  i"au>*«»  or  <»bjwt. 


In  favor 

of  cm- 

ploytfu. 


WagCN 

H»»iirM  of  laJior 

KinpIo>*ment  of  iiartioular  clahHi'H  or  pemms. . . 
Working  armngementi',  nilOM,  and  diiiciplinc. . . 

Trade  unionium 

Sympathetic  diaputea 

other 


In  favor 
of  em- 
ploy ors. 


h 
14 
17 
1» 


Tf>tal 


107 


AgKTCsate 
working 

ployoea 

thniwn 

out  of 

work. 


2,(m3,1MR 
1M.101 

170,409 

1.042 

12.821 
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STRIKERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  LOCKED  OUT.  BY  CAUSES  AND  RESULTS,  1902. 


Principal  caum  or  object. 


In  favor 

of  em- 

j)loyee8. 


Wages 

Houn  of  labor 

Employment  of  particular  claases  or  persons  . 
Working  arrangementu,  rules,  and  duciplinc. . 

Trade  unionigm , 

Sympathetic  disputes 

Other  causes , 


Totol. 


Strikers  and  employees  locked  out 
in  disputes  the  results  uf  which 
were— 


5,GQ5 

438 

5,623 

3,212 

22,219 


36,917 


In  favor 
of  em- 
ployers. 


18,749 
2.328 
4,129 
6,967 
8,149 
14 
179 


35,515 


Compro- 
mised. 


30,282 

278 

1.3)^ 

9,610 

11 


80 


41,645 


Indefi- 
nite or 
unset- 
tled. 


2,177 


400 

60 

110 


2,747 


Total 
strikers 
and  em- 

lovccs 

ocKed 

out. 


i 


56,733 

3,044 

11.436 

19,849 

25.489 

14 

259 


116,824 


Other 
employ- 
ees 
thrown 
out  of 
work. 


117,850 
6,840 
6,248 
8,382 
1,019 


139,848 


As  in  previous  years,  the  disputes  in  1902  related  mostly  to  wages, 
267  out  of  a  total  of  442  strikes  and  lockouts,  or  60.4  per  cent,  result- 
ing from  this  ciiuse.  Of  the  total  of  116,824  strikers  and  employees 
locked  out  in  disputes  from  all  causes,  56,733,  or  48.6  per  cent,  were 
involved  in  wage  disputes.  Hours  of  labor  was  the  cause  of  but  20 
disputes,  or  4.5  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  directly  aflfccted  but  3,044 
working  people.  In  29  disputes,  or  Q.Q  per  cent  of  the  total,  trade 
unionism  was  the  cause,  and  directly  affected  25,489,  or  21.8  percent, 
of  the  working  jMJople. 

Of  the  442  disputes,  107,  or  24.2  per  cent,  resulted  in  favor  of  the 
employees,  202,  or  45.7  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  employers,  123,  or 
27.8  per  cent,  were  compromised,  and  10,  or  2.3  per  cent,  remained 
indefinite  or  unsettled.  Of  the  116,824  strikers  and  employees  locked 
out,  36,917,  or  31.6  percent,  were  engaged  in  disputes  which  resulted 
in  favor  of  employees;  35,515,  or  30.4  per  cent,  in  disputes  which 
resulted  in  favor  of  employers;  41,645,  or  35.7  per  cent,  in  disputes 
which  were  compromised,  and  2,747,  or  2.3  per  cent,  in  disputes  which 
remained  indefinite  or  unsettled  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Employees 
involved  in  disputes  relating  to  wages  and  hours  of  lalx)r  were  mostly 
unsuccessful,  while  in  disput<is  relating  to  trade  unionism  they  were 
mostly  successful. 
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In  1902,  an  in  prnvioiiK  years,  a  largo  pruixirtion  of  di^puteti  affected 
comparatively  few  working  people.  Thiu  is  brought  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

erfUKEH  AND  LOCKOUTS.  BY  OROUFS  OF  KMPLOYEEH  THROWN  OUT  OF  WORK,  !«». 

["AggT«a[«  working  ilaT'loat  by  all  cmploycn  throirn  oiil  of  work"  Include*  tbe  a<KTe<ti<li' itun- 
tlon  ol  dlgputea  Ix^lDUiag  In  IMM  and  cmbrsces  working  daya  liHt  In  IW3  In  dlniula  cilendlDi; 

beyond  19IK.1 


Groups  ol  omploycc!!  thrown  uiilnl  work. 

sirik™ 
lock- 

OUtll. 

,r^pi 

ihrownoutol 

NumbtT. 

[■er 

Kmnber. 

c^l 

MOOoroTor 

n 

w:m8 

■a 

'US 

11 

m 

■jx.isei 

100. 0 

),6TS,8W 

From  the  above  table  it  is  seen  that  out  of  442  <liRputcs,  203,  or  4o.9 
per  cent,  involved  !&■»«  than  UX)  employees  each,  or  only  3.6  per  cent 
of  all  the  employees  thrown  out  of  work  and  6.3  per  cent  of  the  time 
lost  in  all  the  disputes  of  the  year.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  7  hu^tit 
disputes  involved  132,821*,  or  51,7  per  cent,  of  the  employcos  throwD 
out  of  work  and  41.3  per  cent  of  the  time  lost  in  all  the  disputes  of 
the  year. 

The  tables  following  Hbow  tbe  extent  to  which  each  of  the  various 
groups  of  industries  wa.s  involved  in  tlie  .strikes  and  lockouts  of  1902, 
and  Uie  results  of  the  dispute  iu  each  case: 


STRIKES  AND  IXX^KOLTH,  BY  INlHUfTKER-*  .\ 

['■ABgnrgBlc  working  days  low  by  nil  emi.UiyiHTi 
Hon  in  ISOS  of  diM>uU.ii  beginning  In  jikvIiiUh  y 
boglDDtnglDllNU.] 


."0  RESULTS.  AM)  WORKING  DAYS  LOST,  li 

hniHii  inni.1  work"  liidndtn  the nffitrutt* dii 
m  uud  cxcludtv  iliu  duntlou  in  IMB  ot  diifiu 


indunlrlo.. 

|.bu 

"■"■ 

! 
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HTRIKERH  AND  KMPLOVEES  LOCKED  OUT.  BY  INDUSTRIES  AND  RE80LT8.  IMU. 


Btrikere  •nd  emplojna  lor* 
dbput«lherc«IIUof«hlc 

Indcfioilo 

striken 

omX- 

tfMiUim 

In  taTor 

throira 

Diiildl      InuXtm 

1,9U 

1 

l.SU 
30, 7« 

4,8V. 

1:1 

St!  24 

lar 

2.S30 
366 

let 

133,000 

6,284 

sa" 

M,»17 

3i,515 

11,M6 

i.T17 

U«,ffl4 

Tlio  mining  and  quarrying  industry  shows  tho  largest  nuuiberof 
disputes,  working-  people  involved,  and  working  days  lost.  Tho 
lai^est  ineaMuro  of  8uccct<H  on  the  part  of  employees  seems  Kb  have 
l>e«ii  attained  by  those  involved  in  disputes  in  the  building  trader  and 
in  tho  mining  and  quarrying  industry. 

Stiukes  and  Lockouts  DuKiNa  Five  Yeiars. — During  the  5-year 
period  ISys  t«  1902  there  was  a  yearly  average  of  (532,4  disputes,  in 
which  there  was  affected  an  avert^  of  211,775  working  people.  The 
following  table  presents  some  of  tho  principal  statistics  of  strikes  and 
lockouts  for  each  year  from  1898  to  1902: 


Ki[rnn'li'*orklu({i 

■yti  luRt  hy  nil  pmnluyca  Ihroim  out  n(  work 

■  InRjudn  tho  ngKTccalo  dum- 

v™,. 

«nd  li*k- 

Striken 
■Ddem- 

fiST 

out. 

ployee« 

work. 

m.M6 

plo)r«B 

thruwu  out 

-|» 

618 
U2 

US 

m.Asi 
ufllsat 

i2.i6g 

S.S 

!S9.W3 

16ffl»4T8 

iMfi.«B 

Tho  following  table  shows  tho  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  and 
till'  euiploycos  thrown  out  of  work  during  each  year  from  1898  to 
l!in2,  by  industries: 
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The  above  table  shows  that  ia  each  year,  except  1899,  the  mining 
and  quarrying  industry  bad  the  largest  numbei'  of  employees  involved 
in  disputes.  In  1899  the  great  dispute  of  the  year  was  in  the  jute 
industry.  Proliably  the  most  noteworthy  point  shown  in  the  table  is 
the  decrease  in  1901  and  in  1902  in  the  number  of  persons  affected  by 
disputes  in  the  building  trades. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  causes  of  strikes  and  Iwk- 
"out.s  and  the  number  of  disputes  and  employees  directly  involved  in 
each  cause  from  1898  to  1903: 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  A 


Piiiiclpal  caiue  or  object. 

trik™ 

BDd  lockoub 

atrlttnL  Bud  emploreoB  Iwknl  ool. 

J8S§. 

1898. 

1900. 

JWl. 

1962. 

1*98. 

1S99. 

IKO, 

1»1. 

IKCC 

'J! 

r, 

iS 

B3 

m 

< 

1 

'™'^ 

^ai.i 

M,6&1 

»,»7 
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17,  WS 

RXSOS 
10,427 

'!:5S 

1,SM 

W.SU 
4.U9 

10,  KM 

11. sal 

IWO 
1.34* 

M-B 

a,o« 

Employineiil  of  parllculiir 

"SS'SKSnr.":* 

H 

gjn.p.tL„ticdl.pu.« 

m 
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"* 
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U2 

^,7e9 

lll,4S7 

During  this  5-year  period,  1898  to  1902,  63.76  per  cent  of  all  the 
strikes  and  lockouts  related  to  waged.  Next  in  the  order  of  impor. 
tance  were  disputes  relating  to  the  employniont  of  particular  classes 
or  persons,  to  working  iirrangemenb^,  rules,  and  discipline,  to  trade 
unionism,  and  to  hours  of  lalK>r. 

The  following  tat>Ic  shows  the  num))er  of  strikes  and  lockouts  and 
tlie  strikers  and  employees  Io(.rked  out  each  year  during  the  5-year 
period  1898  to  11102,  uliissiiied  according  to  rcj^ults: 


trraiKiH  and 


KlrlkuKHiicllwkoiiUi.         1     Slrikcni^nd 

mplofcta  kickvd  ouL 
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.1          «        U  '        -        10  1        111          T.U 

1900.    i   1»1. 

40,612  1  M,M1 
XI,  497  1  t7,S7!> 

tSS  i  tSS 

1SC«. 

711       71'J  1    r.lH      (-K       tl:{  'jn>1,7S9 'iSK.OnK   IS5.14&|IU,4tT 

U0.«!4 

Indi-aiilu-  or  UDKlDvd. . . 
Ti*il 


Of  the  3,162  disputf«  reiwrted  during  the  ."i-year  period,  940.  or 
2!t.7  |)or  cent,  ri'sulti'd  in  favor  of  employees;  1.16,"),  or  36.9  per  cent, 
retiulted  in  favor  of  employ ors;  1,01.5,  <ir  32. 1  jht  cent,  were  compro- 
mised, and  42,  or  1.3  per  i-cnt,  lemaim-d  indefinite  or  unsettled.  Of 
7i>2,'233  strikers  and  employiH^s  locked  out  during  tlif  |>eriod,  190,418, 
or  27.1  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  dL-iputes  resulting  in  favor  of 
eaiployees;  i!ti7,6^,  or  41.0  per  cent,  in  disputes  resulting  in  favor  of 
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employers;  213,728,  or  30.4  per  cent,  in  disputes  which  were  compro- 
mised, and  10,458,  or  1.5  per  cent,  in  dii^putes  which  remained  indefi- 
nite or  unsettled. 

In  the  table  following  the  disputes  beginning  in  each  of  the  years 
1898  to  1902  and  the  employees  thi-own  out  of  work  i 
according  to  the  various  methods  of  settlement:    ■ 

STRIKB)  ANn 


M..,..,.,.,..™.. 

rlkcH  am]  l<j 

<.k>™„. 

1*W. 

1 

18W. 

IWO. 

J90I. 

1902. 

1«M. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1 

!! 

1 
1 

IS 

i! 
1 

3. 360 
IBplflT 

3,318 
MO 

166,025 

'■Z 

3,W9 

»M9 
S,«6 

IB,*70 

tlBlion  betwtf  □  the  parllM 
or  their  repren-ntallvci.... 

Indenniu-oruiuiclOoa 

0 

2.H22 

■''■'-' 

711 

"• 

«w 

M-I 

Mi 

ea.vn 

ISU.'JIT 

m.t^ 

179,5-6 

3M,M7 

The  groat  majority  of  the  strikes  and  lockouts  wen*  settled  by  direct 
negotiation  betwoon  the  parties  concerned  or  their  repix'sentatives. 
Of  the  total  of  443  disputes  in  1902,  not  fewer  than  31«,  or  71.5  per 
cent,  were  so  settled,  and  the^-e  embraced  232,547.  or  8li.7  per  cent, 
of  all  the  persons  involved.  The  number  of  disputes  settled  by  arbi- 
tration and  by  conciliation  in  1902  and  the  number  of  persons  involved 
under  each  method  show  a  decrease  from  the  figures  of  the  previous 
year. 


DECISIONS  OP  COUETS  AFFECTING  LABOK. 

[This  subject,  began  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  has  been  continued  in  soccesBive  issaes. 
All  material  parts  of  the  decisions  are  reproduced  in  the  words  of  the  oonrts,  indi- 
cated when  short  by  quotation  marks,  and  when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In 
order  to  save  space,  matter  needed  simply  by  way  of  explanation  is  given  in  the 
words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

Eight-Hour  Law — Hours  op  Labor  of  Mine  Employees — Con- 
snTunoNALiTY  of  Statute — State  v.  Cantwell  et  al.^  Supreme  Court 
of  Missouri^  78  Southwestern  Reporter^  page  569. — This  case  came  to  the 
supreme  court  on  appeal  from  the  circuit  court  of  Madison  County,  in 
which  Henry  J.  Cantwell  and  others  were  convicted  of  the  yiolation 
of  a  statute  regulating  the  hours  of  employment  in  mines.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  court  below  was  affirmed.  The  law  in  question  was 
enacted  March  23,  1901  (sees.  8793,  8794,  Rev.  Stat),  and  forbids 
the  employment  of  persons  engaged  in  mining  operations  for  longer 
than  eight  hours  in  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  provides  a  pen- 
alty. From  the  remarks  of  Judge  Fox  sustaining  the  constitution- 
ality of  this  law  the  following  is  quoted: 

Our  first  inquiry  must  necessarily  be  as  to  the  power  of  the  legis- 
lature to  enact  a  reasonable  police  regulation  which  secures  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  employees.  This  court  has  indicated,  in  no  doubtful 
expressions,  its  views  upon  this  subject.  In  State  v.  Ix>omis,  115  Mo., 
loc.  cit,  315;  22  S.  W.,  350;  21  L.  R.  A.,  789,  Black,  J.,  in  speaking 
for  the  court,  unqualifiedly  announced  this  rule:  ''There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  the  legislature  may  reflate  the  business  of  mining  and 
manufacturing,  so  as  to  secure  the  nealth  and  safety  of  the  employees, 
but  that  is  not  the  scope  of  the  two  sections  of  the  statute  now  in 

auestion.^'     While  that  case  did  not  present  the  question  before  us,  it 
id  involve,  in  a  general  way,  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  enact 
laws  regulating  the  business  of  minmg. 

It  is  insisted  that  this  act  makes  a  distinction  between  those  working 
underground  in  search  of  minerals  and  those  working  underground 
not  in  search  of  minerals.  This  act  only  applies  to  the  class  searching 
for  minei-als.  As  to  that  class,  it  makes  no  distinction.  The  legisla- 
ture doubtless  realized  the  necessity  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  being 
made  applicable  to  those  in  searcn  of  minerals.  The  operation  oi 
mines  is  a  permanent  business,  lasting  freouentl}'  for  many  yeuB. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  digging  of  a  wen  or  tne  running  of  a  tunnel  is 
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not  to  be  classed  as  a  business.  It  is  work  that  is  completed  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time.  Hence  there  was  absolutely  no  reason  or  neces- 
sity for  including  in  the  act  those  who  might,  in  the  construction  of 
railroads  or  other  work,  incidentally  be  required  to  work  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

The  crucial  test  as  to  the  validity  of  this  act  is  narrowed  down  to 
the  simple  question,  is  the  business  of  operating  mines  and  searching 
for  minerals  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  this  State,  of  that 
character  which  would  reasonably  justify  the  lawmaking  power  in 
distinguishing  this  class  in  such  business,  for  the  purposes  of  preserva- 
tion of  the  health  and  safety  of  the  employees  engaged  in  such  work? 

This  court,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  has  indicated  its  views  as  to  the 
situation  and  condition  of  miners  in  the  performance  of  labor  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  sustaining  the  validity  of  the  law  which 
provided  for  the  recovery  by  the  widow  and  children  of  a  miner  killed 
by  the  negligence  of  his  employer  a  greater  amount  of  damages  than 
is  provided  tor  under  the  general  damage  act.  Burgess,  J.,  m  Ham- 
man  t\  Cen.  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  156  Mo.,  loc.  cit.  241;  56  S.  W.  1093, 
very  tersely  and  clearly  announced  the  views  of  this  court  on  that 
subject.  He  said:  "It  is  of  common  knowledge  that  no  class  of 
laborers  arc  so  much  exposed  to  danger  as  miners,  and  that  none,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  engaged,  meet  with  so  many  fatal  disasters; 
and  the  legislature,  doubtless  for  that  reason,  in  order  to  protect 
human  life,  and  to  prevent  such  occurrences  as  far  as  possible, 
thought  that  the  necessity  for  increasing  the  maximum  amount  of 
damages  over  that  fixed  b}^  law  in  other  cases  existed,  in  order  to 
stimulate  operators  of  such  mines  to  all  needful  and  proper  precau- 
tions for  their  protection.  Moreover,  '  class  legislation  is  not  neces- 
sarily obnoxious  to  the  constitution.  It  is  a  settled  construction  of 
similar  constitutional  provisions  that  a  legislative  act  which  applies  to 
and  embra(*es  all  persons  "who  are  or  wlio  may  come  into  like  situa- 
tions and  circumstances"  is  not  partial.'"  (Humes  v.  Railroad,  82 
Mo.,  loc.  cit.,  231.) 

The  proposition  is  not  disputed  that  legislation  for  the  promotion  of 
public  nealth  nmst  have  a  reasonable  relation  to  the  end  to  be  accom- 

I)lished.  If  the  act  is  a  mere  pretense,  under  the  guise  of  police  i*egu- 
ation,  to  invade  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  citizen,  it  c^an  not  and 
should  not  be  upheld.  But  that  is  not  this  case.  The  legislature  of  Mis- 
souri presuma))ly  had  before  them  the  conditions  surrounding  the  prose- 
cution of  the  work  in  tlie  mining  industries  of  this  State — the  rapid  and 
unparalleled  development  of  that  industry,  the  immense  amount  of 
labor  required  to  perform  the  work,  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
underground  work,  the  depth  of  the  mineral  shafts,  and  the  danger  to 
the  health  of  the  employees  by  reason  of  being  confined  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  In  view  of  this  situation,  we  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  lawmakers  of  Missouri,  fully  recognizing  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  its  citizens,  were  reasonably  justifi^  in  recognizing 
the  necessity  for  additional  precautions  in  the  preservation  of  the 
health  and  safety  of  those  in  the  performance  or  work  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth  in  search  of  minerals  or  other  valuable  substances. 
There  is  but  one  remaining  question.  Defendants  sought  to  introduce 
testimony  of  expeii:  witnesses  tending  to  show  that  the  underground 
work  contemplated  by  this  act  of  the  legislature  was  not  attendeid  with 
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danger  to  the  health  of  those  engaged  in  the  perfonnanoe  of  sacii 
work.  This  testimony  was  excluded  by  the  court,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
correctly  so.  The  validity  of  laws  enacted  in  the  exercise  of  the  police 
power  of  the  SUite  can  not  be  made  dependent  upon  the  views  of 
experts  as  to  the  necessity  of  such  enactment.  If  the  constitutionality 
of  all  laws  enacted  for  the  promotion  of  public  health  and  safety  can 
be  a.ssailed  in  this  manner,  trulv  and  sadfv  would  it  be  declared  that 
our  laws  rest  upon  a  ver^'  weak  and  unstable  foundation. 


Employers'  Liability — Assumptign  of  Risk— Effect  of  Stat- 
ute— /SY.  Louis  Ck>rda<j*'  Comj.Hiny  v.  Miller^  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appt'aJs^  E'njldh  Circuity  120  Federal  Re}x>rter^  poge  495, — 
Mary  Miller  had  obtained  a  judgment  for  damages  in  the  ^circuit  court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  eastern  district  of  Missouri  for  injuries 
received  while  in  the  employment  of  the  St.  Louis  Cordage  Company^ 
and  from  this  judgment  an  api^eal  was  taken.  It  app>eared  from  the 
evidence  that  Miss  Mill(»r  was  "10  years  of  age,  and  had  worked  in 
factories  for  many  months,  huvint;  Iwen  empioytnl  in  the  factory  of 
the  cordage  company  for  about  eight  months.  She  ordinarily  tended 
a  feeding  machine,  ))ut  had  frequently  operated  a  forming  machine 
for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time,  and  had  done  so  daily  for  about 
six  weeks  prior  to  the  time  of  the  accident.  This  fonning  machine 
was  controlled  by  means  of  a  lever,  which  was  pulled  forward  to  start 
the  machine  and  pushed  back  to  stop  it.  and  when  pushed  back  was 
about  5  or  <>  inches  f  loni  engaging  cogs.  This  cog  gearing  had  Ijeen 
covered  from  the  time  of  Miss  Miller's  iirst  employment  in  July  until 
Decemb<.»r  25,  11*01,  after  whirh  time  it  had  remained  uncovered,  of 
which  fact  she  was  informed.  She  gave  no  notice  to  her  employer 
that  the  gearing  was  exposcnl,  and  made  no  protest  against  its  condi- 
tion. On  February  14,  lJ>n:>,  as  the  plaintiff  was  pushing  the  lever 
Imck  to  stop  the  machine  her  hand  slipjK'd  and  her  fingers  were  caught 
in  the  cogs,  necessitating  the  amputation  of  all  of  one  finger  and  a 
part  of  another. 

The  appeal  was  based  on  a  contention  of  the  comjmny  that  the  court 
below  erred  in  submitting  the  case  to  the  jury  on  a  charge  that  the 
plaintiff,  by  remaining  at  Avork  even  with  full  knowledge  of  the  situa- 
tion and  of  the  fact  that  the  gearing  was  not  guarded,  as  required  by 
section  G4JW  of  the  Missouri  statutes,  can  not  be  held  to  have  so  assumed 
the  risk  or  to  have  so  contributed  to  her  own  injury  as  to  preclude  a 
recovery  if  the  dang(»r  was  not  so  imminent  that  (wi^sons  of  ordinary 
prudencM?  under  similar  cin'umstances  would  have  declined  to  incur  it. 
The  result  of  the  app<»al  was  a  reversal  of  the  judgment  of  the  court 
below,  Judge  Thayer  dissenting.     Judge  Saul>orn,  who  announced  the 
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opinion  of  the  court,  discussed  very  fully  the  principles  and  cases 
bearing  on  the  question.     From  his  remarks  the  following  is  quoted: 

The  defendant  did  not  plead  in  this  case  that  the  plaintiff  was  guilty 
of  contributory  negligence.  Its  only  defense  was  that  the  rapidly 
revolving  cogs  were  seen  and  known  by  the  plaintiff,  that  the  danger 
from  them  was  apparent,  and  that  she  assumed  the  risk  of  it.  These 
are  the  questions,  tnerefore,  which  the  instruction  to  the  jury  presents: 
Are  the  risks  from  defective  place  of  employment,  appliances,  and 
fellow -servants  which  employees  assume  by  entering  and  continuing 
in  the  service  of  a  master  with  knowledge  of  the  situation  and  its  dan- 
gers and  without  complaint,  limited  to  those  risks  the  danger  from 
which  is  so  imminent  that  persons  of  ordinary  prudence  would  not 
incur  them  ?  Or  do  the  risks  capable  of  assumption  in  this  way  include 
those  less  serious  chances  whicn  servants  of  ordinary  prudence  would 
and  do  incur? 

The  charge  of  the  court  answered  the  first  of  these  questions  in  the 
affirmative,  and  the  second  in  the  negative.  It  was,  in  effect,  that  the 
defense  of  assumption  of  risk  and  the  defense  of  contributory  negli- 
gence were  identical  in  effect  and  coterminous  in  extent,  that  no  serv- 
ant in  the  exercise  of  due  care  can  lawfully  assume  the  risk  of  a 
defective  place,  defective  machinery,  or  defective  appliances,  and  that 
it  is  only  where  the  danger  from  them  is  so  grave  that  no  prudent  per- 
son would  chance  it  that  a  servant  can  lawfully  contract  to  take  the 
chance  of  the  injury  which  they  may  inflict  upon  him. 

There  is  an  exception  to  the  law  of  assumption  of  risk  as  well  estab- 
lished as  the  rule  itself.  It  is  that,  where  a  servant  makes  complaint 
to  his  master  of  a  dangerous  defect  in  his  place  of  work  or  in  the  appli- 
ances furnished  him,  the  risk  of  that  detect  is  cast  upon  the  master, 
and  the  servant  is  relieved  from  it  for  a  reasonable  time  to  enable  the 
employer  to  remove  it,  unless  the  danger  from  the  defect  is  so  immi- 
nent that  a  person  of  ordinary  prudence  would  not  continue  in  the 
employment  after  the  defect  is  aiscovered.  Hough  v.  Railway  Co., 
100  U.  S.,  225;  25  L.  Ed.,  612.  Of  course,  cases  which  fall  under  the 
exception  are  not  governed  by  the  rule,  and  the  only  defense  remain- 
ing in  such  cases  is  that  of  contributory  negligence. 

It  is  said  that  if,  by  entering  or  continuing  in  the  service,  an 
employee  may  assume  tne  risk  of  a  defect  which  arisen  from  the  viola- 
tion of  the  dut}'  of  the  master  to  exercise  ordinary  care  to  provide  a 
reasonably  safe  place  or  reasonably  safe  appliances,  the  master  may 
be  in  large  part  relieved  from  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  and  may  be 
led  to  furnish  more  defective  places  and  appliances  than  he  otherwise 
would  do,  and  that  for  this  reason  the  doctrine  of  assumption  of  risk 
ought  not  to  l)e  permitted  to  apply  in  cases  in  which  the  danger  is  not 
so  imminent  that  prudent  persons  would  not  incur  it.  The  answer  to 
this  contention  is:  (1)  That  the  servant  is  constantly  at  liberty  to 
accept  or  reject  the  employment,  and  may  do  so  at  any  time  in  case 
the  wages  do  not  in  his  opinion  compensate  him  for  tne  hazards  as 
well  as  the  work  of  his  avocation;  that  he  ought  in  the  first  instance 
to  assume  the  known  or  obvious  risks  of  the  employment,  because  his 
constant  use  of  the  place  and  appliances  necessarily  makes  him  more 
familiar  with  them  tnan  in  the  nature  of  things  his  master  or  inspector 
can  ordinarily  be;  and  (2)  that  by  a  simple  coniplaint  to  his  employer 
he  may  relieve  himself  from  the  assumption  of  ttie  risk  for  a  reason- 
able time  to  enable  the  master  to  remove  the  defect* 
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The  doctrine  of  assumption  of  risk  is  placed  by  the  authorities  and 
sustained  upon  two  grounds.  That  doctrine  is  that,  while  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  master  to  exercise  ordinary'  care  to  provide  a  reasonably 
safe  place  for  the  servant  to  work  and  reasonably  safe  appliances  for 
him  to  use,  and  while,  unless  ho  knows  or  by  the  exercise  of  reason- 
able care  would  have  known  that  this  duty  Kas  not  been  discharged  by 
the  master,  he  may  assume  that  it  has  been,  and  may  recover  for  anv 
injury  resulting  from  the  failure  to  discharge  it^  yet  he  assumes  all 
the  ordinary  risks  and  dangers  incident  to  the  employment  upon  which 
he  enters  and  in  which  he  continues,  including  those  resulting  from 
the  negligence  of  his  master  which  are  known  to  him,  or  which  would 
have  been  known  to  a  jMjrson  of  ordinarj'  prudence  and  care  in  his  situ- 
ation by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  diligence.  The  first  ground  upon 
which  this  rule  of  law  rests  is  the  maxim.  Volenti  non  lit  injuria.  A 
servant  is  not  compelled  to  begin  or  continue  to  work  for  his  master. 
Ordinarily,  he  does  not  work  for  him  under  a  contract  for  a  stated 
time.  He  is  at  liberty  to  retire  from  his  employment,  and  his  master 
is  free  to  discharge  him,  at  any  time.  The  latter  constantly  offers 
him  day  by  dav  his  wages,  his  place  to  work,  and  the  applianc^es  which 
he  is  to  UM*.  I'he  former  day  ])y  day  voluntarily^  accepts  them.  By  the 
continuing  acceptance  of  the  work  and  the  wages  he  voluntarily 
accepts  and  assumes  the  risk  of  the  defects  and  dangers  which  a  per- 
son of  ordinary  i)rudenie  in  his  place  would  have  known.  No  one 
can  justly  1m»  held  liable  to  another  for  an  injury  resulting  from  a  risk 
which  the  latter  knowingly  and  willingly  consented  to  incur.  [Cases 
cited.  J 

The  second  ground  upon  which  asssumption  of  risk  is  based  is  that 
every  servant  who  enters  or  continues  in  the  employment  of  a  master 
without  complaint  there))v  either  expressly  or  mipliedly  agrees  with 
him  to  assume  the  risks  and  dangers  incident  to  the  employment  which 
a  pi»rson  of  ordinary  prudence  in  his  situation  would  nave  known  by 
the  exercise  of  ordinary  diligence  and  care,  and  to  hold  his  master 
free  from  liability  therefor.  The  truth  is  that,  while  assumption  of 
risk  and  contributory  negligence  both  apply  to  prevent  a  recovery  in 
cases  in  which*  the  servant  lias  knowingly  and  willingly  exposed  fiira- 
self  to  dangers  too  inmiinent  for  prudent  i>ersons  to  Incur,  they  are 
neither  identical  in  effect  nor  roin<*ident  in  extent,  and  the  latter  has 
no  application  and  constitutes  no  defense  in  that  great  majority  of 
cases  in  which  assumption  of  risk  is  an  impregnable  Imr  to  a  recovery 
where  prudent  persons  assume  the  obvious  dangers  of  their  einplo)*- 
ments  which  are  neither  imminent  nor  great.  Assumption  of  risk  is 
the  voluntarv  contract  of  an  ordinarily  i)rudent  servant  to  take  the 
chances  of  tne  known  or  obvious  dangers  of  his  employment  and  to 
relieve  his  master  of  liability  therefor.  Contributory  negligence  is 
the  (*ausal  action  or  omission  of  the  servant  without  ordinary  care  of 
consequences.  The  oik?  rests  in  contract,  the  other  in  tort.  Contrib- 
utorj'  negligence  is  no  eU»ment  or  attri})ute  of  assumption  of  risk. 
Th(»  latter  do(*s  not  prevail  ])ecause  the  servant  was  or  was  not  negli- 
gent in  making  his  contmct  and  in  exposing  liims^'lf  tx)  the  defect  and 
Hanger  which  injured  him,  but  In^cause  he  voluntarily  agreed  to  take 
the  risk  of  them.  No  right  of  action  in  his  favor  in  such  a  case  can 
arise  against  the  master,  lH*caus(>  the  latter  violates  no  duty  in  failing 
to  protect  the  ser\'ant  against  risks  and  dangers  which  the  latter  has 
voluntarily  agreed  to  assume  and  to  hold  the  former  harmless  from. 
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This  clear  distinction  between  assumption  of  risk  and  contributory 
negligence  has  been  repeatedly  announced  and  constantly  maintained 
in  the  Federal  courts  and  in  most  of  the  courts  of  the  States.  The  law 
upon  this  subject  which  controls  this  case  and  all  cases  of  this  character 
in  the  Federal  courts  is  stated  in  Washington,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  McDade, 
135  U.  S.  554,  570,  10  Sup.  Ct.  1044,  34  L.  Ed.  235,  in  the  quotation 
which  follows,  and,  so  far  as  our  investigation  has  extended,  the  rules 
of  law  thus  announced  have  never  been  disregarded  or  modified  by  that 
court  in  any  subsequent  decision: 

"•Neither  individuals  nor  corporations  are  bound,  as  employers,  to 
insure  the  absolute  safety  of  the  machinery  or  mechanical  appliances 
which  they  provide  for  the  use  of  their  employees.  Nor  are  they 
lx)und  to  supply  the  best  and  safest  or  newest  of  those  appliances,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  safety  of  those  who  are  thus  employed. 
They  are,  however,  bound  to  use  all  reasonable  care  and  prudence  for 
the  safety  of  those  in  their  service,  by  providing  them  witn  machinery 
reasonably  safe  and  suitable  for  the  use  of  the  latter.  If  the  employer 
or  master  fails  in  this  duty  of  precaution  and  care,  he  is  responsible 
for  any  injury  which  may  nappen  through  a  defect  of  machinery  which 
was,  or  ought  to  have  been,  known  to  him,  and  was  unknown  to  the 
employee  or  servant.  But  if  the  employee  knew  of  the  defect  in  the 
machinery  from  which  the  injury  happened,  and  yet  remained  in  the 
service  and  continued  to  use  the  machinery  without  giving  any  notice 
thereof  to  the  emplo^^er,  he  must  be  deemed  to  have  assumed  the  risk 
of  all  danger  reiisonably  to  be  apprehended  from  such  use,  and  is  enti- 
tled to  no  recover}'.  And  further,  if  the  employee  himself  has  been 
wanting  in  such  reasonable  care  and  prudence  as  would  have  prevented 
the  happi»ning  of  the  accident,  he  is  guilty  of  contributory  negligence, 
and  the  employer  is  thereby  absolved  from  responsibility  for  the 
injur}^  although  it  was  occasioned  by  the  defect  of  the  machinery, 
through  the  negligence  of  the  employer." 

The  judge  then  cited  a  large  number  of  cases  in  which  this  doctrine 
has  been  followed  and  continued: 

Nor  is  the  distinction  }>etweeii  assumption  of  risk  and  contributory 
negligence  less  marked,  nor  is  the  former  defense  less  applicable  in 
cas(\s  of  defects  and  dangers  which  arise  during  the  continuance  of 
the  employment  than  in  those  involving  defects  which  exist  when  the 
employee  enters  upon  the  service.  The  suggestion  that  in  the  former 
class  of  cases  there  is  no  consideration  for  the  contract  of  assumption 
l)ecause  the  wages  are  not  increased  with  the  hazards  is  not  persuasive. 
The  answer  to  it  is:  (1)  The  doctrine  of  assumption  of  risk  is  founded 
on  the  maxim,  Volenti  non  tit  injuria,  as  well  as  upon  the  express  or 
implied  contract  arising  from  the  employment,  and  continuance  in  the 
empio}  inent  after  new  defects  and  dangers  become  obvious  is  con- 
clusive evidence  of  a  willing  assumption  of  the  risk  which  they  entail; 
and  (2)  since,  in  ordinary  (employments,  contracts  for  times  certain  do 
not  exist,  and  either  party  is  at  iil)erty  to  terminate  the  service  at  an}' 
time,  there  is  in  fact  a  const^intly  recurring  daily  offer  and  daily 
acceptance  of  the  risks  of  the  known  or  obvious  dangers  and  defects 
of  the  place  and  of  the  appliances,  and  of  the  wages  tendered  to  induce 
an  assumption  of  the  work  and  the  hazards.  The  reason  which  under- 
lies the  entire  rule  is  that  the  servant  who  is  constantly  working  in 
the  place  provided  for  him  and  daily  using  the  tools  and  appliaaced 
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furnished  to  him  is  more  likely  to  know  and  to  appreciate  the  dangers 
from  dcfcctj^  in  them  than  the  master  or  his  inspector,  who,  in  the 
very  niiture  of  thinfi^s,  can  not  see  and  know  them  so  frequently  and 
intimately  as  the  employee  who  constantly  uses  them.  Tnis  was  the 
reason  which  induced  the  application  of  this  rule  to  defects  and  dangers 
existing  when  servants  enter  upon  their  engagements,  and  when,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  they  are  far  less  familiar  with  the  defects  and  danmrs 
incident  to  their  avocations  than  they  subsequently  become  after  thev 
have  been  long  in  the  service.  The  reason  of  the  rule  applies  with  much 
greater  force  to  dangers  which  arise  and  become  known  or  are  obvious 
to  servants  during  their  employment,  because  they  have  then  become 
more  familiar  with  their  place  and  their  appliances,  and  have  earlier  and 
better  means  of  knowledge,  and  generally  a  better  knowledge  of  changes 
in  thorn,  and  of  the  effect  and  dangers  of  such  changes,  than  thej^  haaof 
the  dangers  and  defects  incident  to  the  original  employment,  and  than 
their  master  or  his  inspectors  can  possibly  obtain.  Hence  the  rule 
declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Washington,  etc.,  Railroad  Co.  r. 
McDade  [supm],  that  if  an  injury  is  inflicted  upon  an  employee  on 
account  of  a  defect  and  danger  which  arose  during  his  employment,  yet 
''if  the  employee  know  of  the  defect  in  the  machinery  from  whiph  the 
injury  happened,  and  yot  remained  in  the  service  and  continued  to  us^e 
the  machiiu^ry  without  gi\  ing  any  notice  thereof  to  the  emplover,  he 
must  1)0  dooinod  to  have  iissumed  the  risk  of  all  danger  reasonably  to  be 
apprehendod  from  such  use,  and  is  entitled  to  no  recovery." 

The  authorities  and  opinions  to  which  reference  has  now  been  made 
have  forc(Kl  our  minds  irresistibl}'  to  the  conclusion  that  the  following 
rules  of  law  hav(»  become  irrevocably  settled  bv  the  ereat  weight  of 
authority'  in  this  countrv,  and  by  the  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
which,  upon  well-settled  principles,  must  be  permitted  to  control  the 
opinion  and  action  of  this  court: 

A  servant  ])v  (entering  or  continuing  in  the  employment  of  a  master 
without  compfaint  assumes  the  risks  and  dangers  of  the  employment 
which  ho  knows  and  appreciates,  and  also  tTiase  which  an  ordinarily 
prudent  pt^rson  of  his  capacity  and  intelligence  would  have  known  and 
appreciated  in  his  situation. 

A  servant  who  knows,  or  who  })y  the  exercise  of  reasonable  prudence 
and  care  would  have  known,  of  the  risks  and  dangers  which  arose 
during  his  service,  but  who  continues  in  the  employment  without  com- 
plaint,  assumes  those  risks  and  dangers  to  the  same  extent  that  he 
undertakes  to  assume  those  existing  when  he  enters  upon  the  employ- 
ment. 

Among  the  risks  and  dangers  thus  assumed  are  those  which  arise 
frcmi  th(»  failure  of  tht»  master  to  completely  discharge  his  duty  to 
exorcise  ordinary  car<»  to  furnish  the  servant  with  a  reasonably  safe 
place  to  work  and  ri'asona])ly  safe  appliances  and  tools  to  iLse. 

Assumption  of  risk  and  contriluitory  negligence  are  separate  and 
distinct  (fefenses.  Tli(»  one  is  bas<»d  on  contract,  the  other  on  tort. 
The  former  is  not  conditioned  or  limited  by  the  existence  of  the  lattei, 
and  is  alike  available  whether  the  risk  assumed  is  great  or  small,  and 
whether  the  danger  from  it  is  imminent  and  certain  or  remote  and 
improbable. 

The  court  Mow  fell  into  an  error  when  it  instnicted  the  jury  that 
although  the  plaintiff  continued  in  the  employment  of  the  aefendant 
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by  the  side  of  the  visible  un^fuarded  gearing  with  full  knowledge  that 
the  cogs  which  injured  her  were  uncovered,  still  she  could  not  be  held 
to  have  assumed  the  risk  of  working  by  their  side  unless  the  danger 
from  them  was  so  imminent  that  persons  of  ordinary  prudence  would 
have  declined  to  incur  it  under  similar  circumstances. 

There  is  another  alleged  error  specified.  A  preliminary  question 
for  the  judge  always  arises  at  the  close  of  the  evidence  before  a  case 
can  be  submitted  to  the  jury.  That  question  is,  not  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  evidence,  but  whether  or  not  there  is  any  substantial  evi- 
dence upon  which  a  jury  can  properly  render  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the 
party  who  produces  it. 

The  factory  act  of  Missouri  (2  Rev.  St.  1899,  sec.  6433)  does  not 
abolish  the  defense  of  assumption  of  risk  in  cases  which  fall  under  its 
provisions.  In  this  respect  it  diflfers  from  the  act  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  (act  March  2,  1893,  c.  196,  27  Stat.  631  [U.  S. 
Comp.  St.  1901,  p.  3174]),  which  requires  cars  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  to  be  equipped  with  automatic  couplers.  Congress  in  that 
act  expressly  provided  that  in  case  the  railroad  comimnies  failed  to 
comply  with  its  terms  the  employees  should  not  be  aeemed  to  have 
assumed  the  risk  thereby  occasioned.  (Act  March  2, 1893,  c.  196,  sec. 
8,  p.  532,  27  Stat.  532  [tJ.  S.  Comp.  St.  1901,  p.  3176]).  The  legisla- 
ture of  Missouri  had  power  to  applj  a  similar  provision  to  cases  in 
which  employers  failed  to  keep  their  machinery  safely  and  securely 
guarded,  but  they  did  not  do  so.  The  negligence  of  the  master  to 
safely  and  securely  guard  his  machinery  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  of  Missouri  is  of  the  same  nature  as  his  negligence 
in  providing  a  reasonably  safe  floor  or  ax  or  other  tool  or  appliance, 
ana  there  is  no  reason  why  an  action  for  a  resulting  injury  should  not 
be  subject  to  the  defense  of  assumption  of  risk  in  the  one  case  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  other.  And  so  it  is  under  the  law  here  under 
consideration.  The  factory  act  of  Missouri  (2  Rev.  St.  1899,  sec.  6433) 
does  not  abolish  the  defense  of  assumption  of  risk  in  cases  in  which  the 
absence  of  the  guards  and  the  risks  and  dangers  from  the  gearing  and 
machinery  are  obvious  or  well  known  to  the  employee  and  he  enters 
or  continues  in  the  service  without  complaint.     [Cases  cited.] 

The  machinery,  the  cogs,  the  slippery  lever,  and  their  relation  to 
each  other,  were  oj)en,  visible,  known.  There  was  nothing  recondite, 
imperceptible,  uncertain,  in  the  danger  impending  from  them.  It 
was  plain  and  certain  that  if  the  employee  permitted  her  hand  to  slip 
iKJtween  the  revolving  cogs  that  hand  would  be  injured.  The  defect 
of  the  unguarded  gearing  was  obvious,  the  danger  from  it  was  appar- 
ent, and,  without  a  disregard  of  the  rules  to  which  we  have  adverted 
and  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of  the  other  courts  of  the 
country  to  which  reference  has  Ijeen  made,  there  is  no  escape  from  the 
conclusion  that  the  evidence  in  this  case  established  without  contradic- 
tion or  dispute  the  facts  that  the  plaintiff,  by  continuing  in  her  employ- 
ment without  complaint,  in  the  presence  of  an  obvious  and  known 
defect  and  of  a  plain  and  appiirent  danger,  assumed  the  risk  of  the 
injury  which  she  sustained,  so  that  she  never  had  any  cause  of  action 
against  the  defendant;  and  the  court  below  should  have  so  instructed 
the  jury.  The  judgment  below  is  ac*cordingly  reversed,  and  the  case 
is  remanded  to  the  circuit  court  for  a  new  trial. 
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From  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Judge  Thayer,  the  folio  wing  18 
quoted: 

I  do  not  concur  in  the  foregoing  opinion.  The  laws  of  Missouri 
(Rev.  St.  1899,  sec.  6433)  required  the  defendant  company  to  keep  the 
gearing  which  occasioncKl  the  plaintiff's  injury  '^saiely  and  secure! v 
guarded  when  possible"  for  the  protection  of  its  employees.  This* 
statute  was  enacted  in  pursuance  of  a  sound  public  policy;  that  is  to 
say,  to  insure,  as  far  iis  possible,  the  safety  of  the  many  thousand 
artisans  and  laborers  who  are  daily  employed  in  mills  and  factories 
throughout  the  State,  and  while  so  employed  are  exposed  to  unneces- 
sary risks  of  getting  hurt  if  belting,  gearing,  drums,  etc.,  in  the 
establishments  where  they  work  are  left  uncovered  when  so  situated 
that  they  may  ])e  covered  readily.  The  act  was  inspired  by  the  same 
motives  which  induced  the  Cbngress  of  the  United  States  {iu*t  March 
2, 1893,  c.  190,  27  Stat.  531  [U.  S.  Comp.  St.  1901,  p.  3174])  to  re<|uire 
cars  to  be  en  nipped  with  automatic  coupling  appliances,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  nundrods  of  brakemen  wore  annually  killed  or  made 
(rripplcs  for  life  b\'  the  use  of  the  old-fasliioned  couplers  that  do  not 
couple  by  impact.  A  wise  policy  demands  that  as  far  as  possible 
human  life  shall  be  preserved,  and  that  there  shall  not  bo  in  any  ci>m- 
munity  a  large  class  of  persons  who  are  unable  to  earn  a  livclihoud 
because  they  have  become  maimed  and  crii)pled  through  exposure  to 
unnecessary  risks.  The  statute  in  question  is  not  only  a  wise  measure 
of  legislation,  })ut  was  prompted  by  a  humane  spirit.  For  these  rea- 
sons it  should  not  be  so  applied  or  construed  by  tiie  courts  as  to  defeat 
the  objects  which  the  legislature  had  in  view,  nor  in  such  a  way  as  to 
render  it  less  efficient  than  it  was  intended  to  ]yo  in  the  promotion  of 
such  objects. 

I  do  not  regard  the  question  whether  "contributory  negli^nce" 
and  '*  assumption  of  risk,"  considered  as  defenses  to  an  action  for 
jHM'sonal  injuries,  are  identical  or  are  different  defenses  as  of  much 

fi'actical  importance.  That  is  nither  a  (question  for  the  schoolmen, 
t  matters  very  little  whether  we  say  of  a  servant  who  lias  used  a 
d(»fective  tool  or  appliance,  which  the  master  has  supplied,  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  defect  and  a  full  appreciation  of  the  danger  incident 
to  its  use,  that  such  servant  is  as  much  at  fault  its  the  master  and  is 
guilty  of  contributory  negligence,  or  whether  we  sav  that  he  hns 
agreed  to  assume  the  risk  and  absolve  the  master  from  liabilit}'.  The 
result,  as  respects  the  master's  liability,  is  the  same  in  whatever  way 
we  may  choose  to  designate  the  defense. 

The  other  <[uestions,  however,  that  are  discussed  in  the  opinion,  and 
are  decided  in  the  manner  al)ove  stattnl,  are  of  great  moment,  affecting, 
as  they  do.  the  rights  of  thousjuuls  of  j)eople  who  are  daily  engiigt^d  m 
service  and  are  liabh*  to  sustain  injuries  Invause  reasonable  pre(*iiutions 
are  not  taken,  by  those  who  employ  them,  to  prevent  their  lx»iiig 
injured.  The  doctriin*,  that  the  servant  can  not  rely  upon  the  master 
to  discharge  thcMluty  which  the  law  imposes  upon  him  to  provide  tools, 
appliances,  and  a  plac(»  to  work  that  is  reasonably  safe,  but  ma^^t  l»e 
astute  to  discover  defects  therein  and  to  appreciate  dangei's  incident 
thereto,  and  that  he  must  (»itlier  <juit  work  or  secure  tlie  masterV 
promise  to  supply  Iwtter  t(K)ls  and  safer  appliances,  or  else  l>e  denied 
compensation  for  any  injury  which  he  may  sustain,  is  a  doctrine  that 
is  eminently  well  ciilculated  to  make  enipIoyei*s  less  vigilant  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  to  their  employees,  and  less  i*eady  to  obey  the 
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provisions  of  8uch  laws  as  may  ba  enactod  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  distressing  accidents.  When  forced  to  the  alternative  of  losing  his 
situation  or  working  with  defective  tools  or  in  a  situation  that  might 
be  made  safer,  many  an  employee  will  choose  the  latter.  Besioes, 
many  sor^-ants,  especially  those  who  are  most  worth\%  will  hesitate  to 
make  a  demand  for  l>etter  and  safer  implements  when  they  ought  to  l)e 
supplied,  or  to  have  the  place  where  they  work  made  safer,  for  fear 
of  falling  into  disfavor  with  their  employers  and  being  classed  as 
malcontents  and  grumblers.  Another  large  class  of  persons  who  are 
young  and  venturesome,  or  by  disposition  and  temperament  are  not 
prone  to  anticipate  injuries  or  to  appreciate  dangers  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  will  continue  to  work  with  tools  or  appliances  when  they 
have  become  unsafe,  utterly  unconscious  of  the  risks  which  they  incur. 
Take  the  case  at  bar  as  an  example.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  the  plaintiff,  although  she  worked  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  each  day 
at  the  forming  machine  with  the  gearing  uncovered,  for  several  weetcs 
before  she  was  hurt,  had  never  thought  of  such  an  accident  as  eventu- 
ally befell  her,  and  had  never  had  a  realizing  sense  or  a  conscious 
appreciation  of  the  danger  which  my  associates  say,  with  so  much  con- 
fidence, she  must  have  bad,  and  accordingly  decline  to  permit  a  jury 
to  pass  upon  the  question.  And  yet  the  legislature  foresaw  that  such 
an  accident  might  happen,  and  for  the  protection  of  persons  like  the 
plaintiff  enjoined  upon  the  defendant  company  the  duty  of  covering 
these  gearings  and  keeping  them  covered  so  that  such  accidents  might 
not  happen.  In  other  words,  the  legislature  made  it  the  duty  of  the 
defenoant  company  to  protect  the  plaintiff  from  the  risk  to  which  they 
caused  her  to  l)e  exposed. 

On  grounds  of  public  policy,  therefore,  and  to  insure  the  faith- 
ful discharge  by  employers  of  the  duty  which  the  law  devolves  on 
them,  and  to  prevent  them  from  forcing  their  employees  to  assume 
risks  which  they  of  right  ought  to  assume,  the  law  ou^ht  to  be  as  it 
was  declared  by  the  learned  trial  judge,  that  the  plamtiff  was  not 
debarred  from  recovering  compensation  for  the  injuries  which  she  sus- 
tained, merely  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  she  had  worked  at  the  form- 
ing machine  at  intervals  with  the  gearing  uncovered,  unless  the  jury 
believed  that  the  risk  of  getting  hurt  was  so  grave  and  imminent  that 
a  person  of  ordinary  prudence  would  not  have  incurred  it.  The  prin- 
ciple so  enunciated  being  just,  lK)th  as  it  affects  masters  and  servants, 
in  that  it  places  the  responsibility  for  defec^tive  tools  and  appliances 
where  it  of  right  belongs,  and  the  rule  announced  l>eing  easy  of  appli- 
cation and  one  that  willtend  to  the  protection  of  life  and  limb,  there 
is,  in  my  judgment,  abundant  authority  to  sustain  it.     [Cases  cited.  J 

The  dcfenaant  company  having  failed  to  perform  its  statutory  duty 
of  keeping  the  gearing  of  the  forming  machine  covered,  and  the  plain- 
tiff l)elow  iiaving  been  injured  by  reason  of  such  neglect,  I  think,  for 
the  reasons  already  stated,  that  the  trial  court  properly  advised  the 
jury  that  she  might  recover,  unless  the  risk  which  was  incurred  by 
working  in  proximity  to  the  uncovered  gearing  was  so  great  and 
imminent  that  a  prudent  person  of  the  plaintiff's  age  and  in  her  situa- 
tion would  not  have  incurred  it.  If  such  a  dutv  can  be  evaded  by 
voluntary  agreements  made  by  employers  with  their  employees,  and 
by  implication  only,  then  the  existence  of  such  agreements,  when 
alleged,  should  be  found  by  a  jury.  In  no  other  way,  in  my  judgment, 
will  such  statutes  prove  effective  for  the  protection  of  human  life. 
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DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

Employers'  Liability — Accident  Insurance — Notice — Disease 
AS  Accidental  Injury. — Columbia  Paper  Stock  Company  v.  Fidelity 
and  Catmalty  Company  of  New  York^  Court  of  Appeals  at  St.  LonU^ 
78  Southioestem  Reporter^  page  320. — In  this  case  the  Columbia  Paper 
Stock  Company  sued  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  New 
York  to  recover  an  amount  claimed  as  due  the  first-named  company 
on  a  judgment  recovered  by  one  of  its  employees.  The  Pfeper  Stock 
Company  held  a  policy  of  the  insurance  company  covering  employers' 
liability  for  accidental  injuries  occurring  to  its  employees  incurred  in 
the  course  of  their  employment.  One  of  such  employees,  Anna  Nickel, 
had  recovered  a  judgment  on  account  of  bodily  disease  contracted  by 
her  by  the  handling  of  infected  rags,  or  other  poisonous  material,  in 
the  course  of  her  employment  as  sorter  in  the  Paper  Stock  Companj^'s 
business.  Her  illness  became  evident  on  the  I4th  day  of  April,  after 
which  date  she  performed  no  labor  for  her  employers.  On  the  24th 
of  April  the  forewoman  under  whom  Mrs.  Nickel  worked  first  learned 
of  the  continued  illness  of  the  claimant,  but  the  employing  company 
was  not  notified  of  such  fact  until  the  31st  of  May,  at  which  time  the 
insurance  company  was  promptly  notified  of  the  claim  and  action, 
after  the  suit  had  been  instituted  by  Mrs.  Nickel  to  recover  damages 
for  the  injury.  One  element  of  the  contract  between  the  Paper  Stock 
Company  and  the  insurance  company  was  that  upon  the  occurrence  of 
an  accident  immediate  notice  thereof,  with  the  fullest  information 
obtainable  at  the  time,  should  be  given  to  the  home  office  of  the  com- 
I>any  at  New  York  City  or  its  duly  authorized  local  agent.  It  was 
contended  by  the  insurance  company  that  this  condition  had  not  been 
conipliwi  with,  and  further,  that  disease  produced  by  a  known  cause 
was  not  included  under  the  protection  against  accidental  injuries.  The 
St.  Ijouis  circuit  court  rendered  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Paper  Stock 
Company,  from  which  judgment  this  appeal  was  taken,  with  the  result 
that  the  judgment  of  the  court  below  was  affirmed.  Judge  Reybum, 
who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  used  in  part  the  following 
language: 

Under  this  state  of  facts,  appellant  [the  insurance  company]  iiisists 
that  resjx)n(lent  failed  to  comply  with  the  ^)rovision  of  the  policy* 
respecting  notice.  The  den»and  of  such  notice,  under  the  qualifica- 
tions presently  defined,  is  nmsonable,  and  it  is  material  and  important 
to  the  insurer.  The  purpose,  manifestly,  is  to  advise  appellant 
promptiv  of  the  existence  of  any  claim,  putting  it  ui)on  inquiry*,  and 
so  afford  it  full  opportunity  to'  investigate  the  facts  attending  the 
occurrence,  and  to  enable  it  to  adjust  and  pay  the  loss,  or  prepare  to 
resist  it,  as  it  may  conclude  just  or  expedient.  As  indicated  by  an 
eminent  commentator  on  the  law  of  msurance,  to  give  the  word 
'immediate/'  in  such  contracts,  a  literal  significance,  in  most 
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would  deprive  the  insured  of  indemnity,  and  policies  of  insurance 
would  be  converted  into  instruments  of  frautl.  (2  May,  Insurance 
(4th  ed.)  sec.  462.)  In  McFarland  r.  Accident  Ass'n,  124  Mo.,  218;  27 
S.  W.  436,  tlie  legal  translation  of  the  word  "  immediate,"  as  applied 
to  notice,  was  directly  considered,  and  it  was  held  that  this  term 
could  not  be  construed  literally  without  in  many  cases  causing  a  for- 
feiture, and  that  it  was  frequently  impossible,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  accident,  to  give  immediate  notice,  and  that  this  and  similar 
words  should  be  construed  to  mean  within  a  reasonable  time.  The 
decision  continued:  ''  So,  though  the  time  in  which  the  notice  shall  be 
given  is  fixed  under  the  contract,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  accident 
are  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  comply  with  the  condition,  giv- 
ing the  notice  within  a  reasonable  time  after  it  becomes  possible  nas 
been  held  sufficient."  This  language  is  adopted  as  expressive  of  the 
true  rule  in  the  well-considered  cjise  of  Woodmen,  etc.,  Ass'n  v,  Pratt, 
62  Neb.  673,  87  N.  W.  546,  55  L.  R.  A.  291,  89  Am.  St.  Rep. 
777.  Provisions  of  this  description  also  affecting  the  action  of  the 
assured  subsequent  to  the  event,  the  subject  of  indemnity,  and  conse- 
quently after  tne  loss,  if  anv,  has  ensued,  and  the  liability  measurably 
attached,  have  received  in  tnis  State  a  construction  of  the  utmost  lib- 
eralty  toward  the  beneficiary,  to  obviate  a  forfeiture.  Our  conclusion, 
therefore,  is  that,  if  no  time  is  specified  or  notice  is  required  to  be 
given  immediately,  notice  given  with  diligence  and  in  a  reasonable 
time,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  attending  circumstances,  is  a  legal 
compliance  with  such  condition.  [Cases  ciU^d.]  Korean  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  assistant  forewoman  of  respondent  of  the  original  attack 
of  sickness  of  the  suff^crer,  its  continuance,  and  its  assigned  cause  be 
imputed  to  respondent.  Respondent,  as  employer  and  principal, 
would  not  be  charged  with  any  knowledge  of  or  notice  to  its  fore- 
woman, unless  such  knowledge  or  notice  was  in  respect  to  a  matter 
within  the  scope  of  her  duties  in  respondent's  employ.  It  is  obvious 
that  so  ordinary  an  occurrence  as  the  illness  and  consequent  absence 
of  an  employee  imix)rted  no  claim  or  liabilit}'  under  the  policy,  and  it 
is  o<iually  apparent  that  the  knowledge  of  the  forewoman  was  not 
derived  as  tne  result  or  consequence  of  any  notice  sought  to  be  given 
h(T  by  virtue  of  her  service  in  respondent's  employ  or  as  its  represent- 
ative. Knowledge  of  those  in  the  control  and  the  conduct  and  super- 
intendence of  respondent's  business  at  its  premises  at  Kansivs  Citv,  its 
gen(Tal  manager  and  assistant  manager,  if  they  had  possessed  the 
knowledge  of  the  forewoman — esf)ecially  that,  upon  the  continuation 
of  her  illness,  Anna  Nickel  had  claimed  that  her  sickness  was  attribu- 
table to  handling  infected  rags  and  poisonous  paper  in  respondent's 
employ  -might  nave  been  jisserted  to  have  been  the  knowledge  of  the 
r(\siK>ndent,  but  not  such  knowledge  on  the  part  of  an  assistant  fore- 
wonuin,  an  employee  of  power  and  authoritv  proven  to  have  been  so 
limited.  A  corponite  principal  is  affected  with  notice  to  its  agents  to 
the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as  an  individual,  and  can  only 
be  chiirgi^d  with  notice  of  those  facts  in  the  knowledge  of  it«  agents, 
within  the  sco|)e  of  the  business  intrusted  to  them. 

Appellant  further  puts  forward  the  contention  that  a  disease  pro- 
duced by  a  known  cause  can  not  lie  accidental,  and  therefore  such  a 
disease  as  acute  kidney  disease  or  dropsy  produced  by  the  absorption 
of  poison,  consec^uent  on  handling  infected  paper  or  rags  in  the  course 
of  employment,  is  not  covered  by  the  policy;  and  the  legal  question^'' 
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thus  sharply  presented  whether  the  injuries  consequent  on  such  illness 
resulted  from  a  cause  against  which  the  iusurance  was  issued.  In  the 
construction  of  such  contracts,  it  is  well  established  that  not  only 
should  they  be  ^iven  a  fair  and  reasonable  construction,  so  as  to  give 
effect  to  tKe  objects  intended  by  the  parties  thereto,  but  any  obscurity 
in  the  language  employed  in  the  contract  is  to  l>e  resolved  against  the 
insurer,  and  to  receive  a  broad  and  liberal  interpretation  in  favor  of 
the  assured.  Again  borrowing  from  the  eminent  authority  on  the  law 
of  insurance,  alx)ve  referred  to:  *"No  rule  in  the  interpretation  of  a 
policy  is  more  fullv  established,  or  more  imperative  and  controlling, 
than  that  which  declares  that  in  all  cases  it  must  l)e  iil>erally  constni^ 
in  favor  of  the  insured,  so  as  not  to  defeat,  without  a  plain  necessity, 
his  claim  to  the  indemnity  which,  in  making  the  insuranc*e,  it  was  His 
object  to  secure.  When  the  words  are,  without  violence,  susceptible 
of  two  interpretations,  that  which  will  sustain  his  claim  and  cover  the 
loss  nmst,  in  preference,  be  adopted."  (1  May,  Insurance  (4th  ed.) 
sees.  174,  175.) 

In  conclusion,  after  full  consideration,  upon  a  fair  and  legal  con- 
struction of  the  terms  of  this  jxilicy,  which  were  for  indemnity  against 
loss  from  common-law  or  statutory  liability  for  damages  on  account 
of  bodily  injuries,  fatal  or  nonfatal,  accidentally  suffered,  the  injury 
sustained  by  respondent's  omplovee  upon  its  premises  in  handling  the 
infect^Ml  rags  and  wall  i)jii)er  fell  fairlv  within  the  true  meaning  and 
intent.  The  judgment  below  was  rendered  for  the  right  party,  and  is 
affirmed. 


Injunttion — Stkikks — Ckiminal  Law-  Ik)Ni)s  to  Keep  Peack— 
Property  Kkshts — AnEgiATK  Kemkdy — rnderhUl  r.  Murphy  tt  #//., 
O/urt  of  Ajppt-filM  of  Kthtiickij^  7H  Soi(tfiirt^<t**i'n  /icj>f/rt*T^  J>0(/e  i^S^.-- 
In  this  case  John  T.  rndcrhill  sought  an  injun(*tion  in  the  circuit 
court  of  Kenton  County  against  Walter  Murphy  and  others.  Under- 
bill WHS  an  employing  plunibcr,  and  had  ])een  engaged  in  the  business 
in  Covington,  Ky.,  for  a  number  of  years  and  had  Imilt  up  a  proHtable 
trade.  He  liad  on  hand  at  the  time  of  the  trouble  giving  rise  to  this 
action  a  numl>or  of  iiniK>rtant  <'<)ntracts.  His  workmen  were  members 
of  a  lalK)r  union,  and,  a  difference  having  arisen  between  Underbill 
and  his  employees,  they  left  his  service.  Underbill  then  employed 
nonunion  men  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  his  contracts,  whereupon 
his  former  employees  instituted  m(»asures  to  break  up  his  business  by 
the  use  of  threats,  intimidation,  force,  and  violence,  all  of  which  was 
pleaded  and  sufiiciently  proved,  it  apin^aring  that  not  only  was  the 
plaintiff's  place  of  business  picketed,  but  that  actual  assaults  hsid  Ijeen 
made  and  the.  assistance  of  the*  police  had  been  required  at  different 
times  to  safeguard  rnderhill  aii<l  his  workmen.  The  court  stated  that 
'Hhe  proof  shows  ji  determined  etFort  by  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the 
defendants  to  break  up  and  (bMroy  the  plaintitFs  business  by  force 
and  violence  unless  he  acceded  to  the  demands  of  the  union  to  which 
they  l)elonged."  The  prayer  for  an  injunction  had  l>een  denied  in  the 
court  below  (see  Hulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor  No.  37,  p.  120S), 
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from  which  judgment  Underhill  appealed  to  the  court  of  appeals  and 
obtained  a  reversal,  the  granting  of  an  injunction  being  directed.  The 
following  selections  from  the  remarks  of  Judge  Hobson,  who  deliv- 
ered the  opinion  of  the  court,  set  forth  the  grounds  of  the  court's 
action: 

When  a  man  has,  by  years  of  toil  and  fair  dealing  with  his  cus- 
tomers, built  up  a  valuable  business  and  good  will,  he  is  as  much  enti- 
tled to  protection  by  the  law  in  this  species  of  property  as  in  the  home 
that  shelters  him,  or  the  coat  that  protects  him  from  tne  winter's  cold. 
Tho  right  of  the  plaintijff  to  carry  on  his  business  and  to  carry  out  the 
contracts  which  no  had  made  was  a  valuable  property  right,  and  no 
less  intrinsically  property  than  if  the  same  amount  of  money  had  been 
invested  in  a  stock  of  merchandise  or  a  city  lot.  If  the  defendants 
had  conspired  together  by  force  and  violence  to  bum  up  the  merchan- 
dise, or  to  carry  off  the  surface  of  the  lot,  upon  elementary  principles, 
the  chancellor  would  protect  the  plaintiff  from  the  destruction  of  his 
property.  The  acts  of  the  defenaant  as  truly  destroyed  the  plaintiff's  . 
property  when  they  broke  up  his  business  by  force  and  intimidation 
as  they  would  have  done  in  the  case  of  visible  property  by  burning  it 
or  carrying  it  off.  Among  the  inalienable  rights  which  hj  the  farst 
section  of  the  State  constitution  are  guarantied  as  inherent  m  all  men 
is  "the  right  of  acquiring  and  protecting  property."  The  right  to 
acquire  and  protect  property  is  as  sacrea  in  the  case  of  intangible 
property  as  tangible,  and  an  injunction  may  be  granted  to  protect 
int4ingible  rights  no  less  than  those  that  are  tangible. 

The  learned  circuit  judge  refused  to  interfere  on  the  ground  that 
the  acb^  committed  by  the  defendants  are  criminal  in  nature,  and  pun- 
ishable by  the  police  department;  that,  if  he  had  jurisdiction  to  enjoin 
the  commission  of  the  acts,  it  necessaril  v  followed  that  he  had  jurisdiction 
to  enforce  a  penalty  for  a  violation  of  his  order;  and  that  this  would 
amount,  in  substance,  to  holding  that  he  could  try  and  convict  the 
defendants  for  a  criminal  act  witnout  the  intervention  of  a  jury.  We 
cannot  concur  in  this  reasoning.  If  the  defendants  were  undermining 
the  plaintiff's  house,  or  about  to  slide  it  with  his  family  in  it  into  the 
Ohio  River,  an  injunction  would  not  be  refused  on  the  idea  that,  if 
they  thus  drownea  any  of  the  people  in  the  house,  they  might  be  pun- 
ished for  murder,  or,  if  they  destroyed  the  house  only,  the^  might  bo 
indicted  under  the  statute  for  the  willful  destruction  of  private  prop- 
erty. The  reason  is  plain:  The  punishment  of  the  defendants  for  mur- 
der or  for  the  destruction  of  the  house,  while  it  would  vindicate  the 
majesty  of  the  law,  would  not  help  the  plaintiff  in  any  way.  To  relegate 
him  to  the  processes  of  the  criminal  law  is  to  allow  his  property  to  be 
destroyed,  and  to  give  him  no  remedy  therefor  but  the  satisfaction  of 
setting  the  wrongdoers  punished.  The  inherent  and  inalienable  right  of 
:ir(juiriiigand  protecting  property  which  is  guarantied  by  the  constitution 
means  nothing  if  it  means  only  this.  If  a  man  must  stand  by  and  see 
his  property  destroyed,  and  has  no  remedy  but  the  slow  process  of  the 
criminal  law,  which  only  punishes  the  offender,  but  restores  nothing 
to  him,  then  the  constitutional  guaranty  of  the  enjoyment  of  life,  lib- 
eity,  and  property  under  the  law  is  a  meaningless  generality.  If,  in 
this  case,  the  defendants  are  lined  in  the  police  court,  this  will  not 
restore  to  the  plaintiff  the  loss  he  has  sustained  by  reason  of  the  inter- 
ruotion  of  his  business  and  his  consequent  inability  to  oaxr^  ^x^  V:^ 
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contracts.  When  his  customers  are  driven  away,  and  the  good  will  of 
his  business  is  do.stro3^ed,  it  will  be  too  late,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
for  the  punishment  of  the  appellees  by  the  criminal  law  to  reestablish 
his  ruined  business,  or  even  prevent  future  loss.  If  the  circuit  court 
had  granted  the  injunction,  and  the  defendants  had  disobeyed  it,  and 
he  had  punished  them  for  contempt,  the  punishment  would  have  been 
for  their  disobedience  of  the  order  of  the  court,  regardless  of  whether 
their  acts  were  also  a  violation  of  the  criminal  law  of  the  land  for  which 
they  might  be  indicted  and  punished  in  the  criminal  court.  His  judg- 
ment punishing  them  for  contempt  would  have  been  no  bar  to  the  crim- 
inal proceeding  against  them  for  their  violation  of  the  law,  and  would 
not  have  affected  this  proceeding  in  any  way.  His  judgment  would 
have  established  nothing  more  than  that  they  were  guilty  of  contempt 
of  court  in  disobeying  his  orders.  Whether  they  were  also  guilty  of 
a  criminal  offense  would  have  to  l>e  tried  in  the  proper  forum,  ana  not 
in  this  action.  The  power  of  a  court  to  punish  for  contempt  is  as  old 
as  the  common  law,  and  inherent  in  every  court.  The  punishment  for 
contempt  would  relate  only  to  acts  done  after  the  injunction  was 
gnmted,  in  disol)odienceof  it;  and  even  in  this  proc*eeding  the  defend- 
ants are  protected  as  to  a  jury  trial  by  section  1291,  Ky.  St.,  1903, 
which  provides:  "'A  court  shall  not  for  contempt  impose  upon  the 
offender  a  tine  exceeding  thirty  dollars  ($30),  or  imprison  him  exceed- 
ing thirty  hours,  without  the  uitervention  of  a  jury." 

It  is  also  urged  that  the  plaintiff  had  an  adequate  i*emedy  under  the 
criminal  code  b}'^  having  the  defendants  to  give  security  to  keep  the 
peace  and  l)e  of  good  behavior.  The  rule  that  an  injunction  will  not 
be  granted  where  there  is  an  adequate  remedy  at  law  refers  to  legal 
remedies,  and  not  to  criminal  proceedings.  In  no  case  has  it  ever  been 
otherwise  applied,  so  far  as  we  can  find.  It  looks  to  the  prevention 
of  offeases,  and  not  to  the  redress  of  private  wrongs.  It  is  begun  by 
a  warrant  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  is  a  prosecu- 
tion bv  the  Commonwealth,  under  the  control  of  its  officers.  If  a 
bond  is  required,  it  is  taken  to  tlie  Commonwealth.  When  the  plain- 
tiff's property  is  about  to  be  destroyed,  he  is  entitled  to  a  remedy  in 
his  own  name,  and  which  lie  can  liimself  control  to  protect  him  in* the 
enjoyment  of  his  own.  The  fact  that  the  Commonwealth  might  also 
tjike  out  a  proceeding  to  require  the  defendant  to  give  securitj'  for 
good  l)ehavior  is  immaterial,  for  l)otli  nroceedings  mav  bo  prosecuted 
at  the  same  time— one  in  the  cnminal  court  bv  the  Commonwealth, 
and  the  other  in  etjuity  by  the  plaintiff;  one  to  prevent  the  commis- 
sion of  offenses,  the  other  to  preserve  the  plaintitTs  property  from 
destruction. 


Labor  Organizations—  Benefit  Funds— Rules — Steinertv.  United 
Brnthi  rhmxl  of  Carpttdt  vh  ami  Johu rs  uf  Atmrtrti^  Supreme  Court  of 
2Iin)}tsota^07  Xnrthtrti<tirn  litjiortfr^jKii/r  GCH, — In  this  case  Augusta 
Steinerl,  as  administratrix  of  the  estate  of  Ferdinand  Steinert, 
deceased,  sued  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Caii)enters  and  Joiners  of 
America  for  a  payment  alleged  to  be  due  the  said  Steinert'ts  estate 
from  the  l)enetit  fund  of  the  brotherhood  above  named.  There  wis 
no  question  as  to  the  facts  in  the  case.     Mr.  Sleinert  had  been  i 
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ber  of  the  organization  in  good  st-anding  for  a  number  of  years  prior 
to  his  death  and  wa^  at  that  time  a  member  unlesn  he  had  ceased  to  be 
so  l>ecau.se  he  had  engaged  in  the  sale  of  liquors  a  short  time  before. 
The  constitution  provided. that  "No  person  who  engages  in  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  drinks  can  l)e  admitted  or  retained  as  a  member."  Another 
provision  was  to  the  effect  that:  "Each  member  will  be  entitled  to  all 
the  l)enetits,  rights,  and  privileges  of  this  United  Brotherhood,  as 
prescribed  in  this  constitution,  by  strictly  adhering  to  his  obligation, 
and  by  him  and  his  loi^l  union  ol)eying  the  constitution  and  rules." 
The  municipal  court  of  Minneapolis  had  allowed  the  claim  against  the 
brotherhood,  whereupon  an  appeal,  was  taken  to  the  supreme  court, 
which  affiniied  the  judgment  of  the  court  l>elow.  The  question 
involved  and  the  grounds  on  which  the  award  was  made  are  set  forth 
in  the  remarks  of  Judge  Collins,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  from  which  the  following  is  quoted: 

The  question  is:  Must  charges  be  preferred,  and  an  opportunity  to 
defend  given,  to  an  accused  meml)er  l)efore  his  membersnip  ceases,  or 
does  the  act  of  selling  intoxicating  drinks  terminate  the  membership 
without  any  further  proceedings?  That  Steinert  disregarded  the  laws 
of  the  order  stands  admitted,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  this  fact  of 
itself  ended  all  liability  of  the  defendant  on  his  certificate  of  member- 
ship, issued  when  he  was  eligible,  under  which  he  had  good  standing', 
ana  in  which  he  had  acquired  a  propertv  right.  This  depends  entirely 
on  the  contract  of  moml>ership,  of  whfch  the  constitution  w^as  a  part. 
It  was  express!}'  provided  in  the  certificate  that  a  iiieml>er  must  strictly 
adhere  to  his  obligation,  and  ol>ey  the  constitution  and  all  rules  of  the 
union  leased  thereon.  No  person  who  engages  in  the  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing drinks  can  l>e  "  retained"  as  a  member.  Provisions  of  this  kind, 
which  may  deprive  one  of  property  rights  acquired  when  paying  dues 
from  time  to  time,  are  to  be  construed  strictly,  for  forfeitures  are  not 
favored  in  the  law.  A  memluM'  should  not  be  deprived  of  benefits  aris- 
ing out  of  his  certificate  of  membership,  unless  a  construction  of  the 
constitution  makes  such  a  result  absolutely  necessarv.  We  do  not 
renrjird  these  constitutional  provisions,  taken  as  a  whole,  as  indicating 
an  intent  to  make  the  one  above  (juoted  self-ex(»cuting  or  operative. 
It  would  have  been  verv  easy  for  the  association,  which  undoubtedly 
I)r(^pared  its  own  constitution,  if  such  had  been  the  intent,  to  have 
jirovided  explicitly  that  in  case  a  member  engaged  in  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks  his  membership  should  forthwith  and  immediately  cease. 
Ills  certificate  should  stand  canceled,  and  that  he  should  have  no  further 
ri<rhts  under  it.  No  such  language,  or  its  equivalent,  was  used.  By 
thr  use  of  the  words  ^'reUiin"  in  one  place  and  *' retained"  in  another, 
the  provisions  were  made  ambiguous  and  indefinite.  The  difficulty  in 
construing  is  increased  by  the  provisions  which  seem  to  l)e  applicable 
n'sjH^cting  tlie  preferring  of  charges  and  the  methods  prescril)ed  for 
trials  of  offending  menUx*rs.  One  who  has  properly  united  with  a 
iKMicficial  assoi'iation,  and  has  paid  his  assessments  in  due  season,  can 
not  be  declared  to  have  forfeited  his  rights  upon  doubtfully  constructed 
provisions  in  the  constitution;  and  the  one  in  quetitiou  was  not  self- 
executing  or  operating. 
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[The  Second  Special  Report  of  this  Bnreaa  contains  all  laws  of  the  Tariooa  States  and  Tterritoriei 
and  of  the  United  States  relatincr  to  labor  in  force  January  1, 1896.  Later  enactment-^  aie  lepstMlaoeil 
in  successive  issues  of  the*  Bulletin  from  time  to  time  as  published.] 

iLiiiirois. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 

Page  187. — Employment  of  children. 

Section  1.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fonrteen  years  phall  be  employed,  i>eniiitted 
or  suffered  to  work  at  any  gainful  occupation  in  any  theater,  concert  nail  or  place  of 
amusement  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold,  or  in  any  mercantile  institution, 
store,  ofSce,  hotel,  laundry,  manufacturing  establishment,  bowling  alley,  poflsenger 
or  freight  elevator,  factory  or  workshop,  or  as  a  messenger  or  driver  thereifor,  within 
this  State.  No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  at  any  work 
[>erfonned  for  wages  or  other  compensation,  to  whomsoever  payable,  during  an^r  por> 
tion  of  any  month  when  the  public  schools  of  the  town,  township,  village  or  city  in 
which  ho  or  she  resides  are  in  seseion,  nor  l>e  emplcn^eii  at  any  work  before  the  hour 
of  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  the  hour  of  six  o'clock  in  the  evening:  Pro- 
vided^  That  no  child  shall  l>e  allowed  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day. 

Sk(\  2.  It  Hhall  \yQ  the  <luty  of  ever\'  person,  firm  or  corporation,  agent  or  manager 
of  any  (inn  or  coriioration  employing  minors  over  fourteen  years  and  under  sixteen 
jrearH  of  age  in  any  mercantile  institution,  store,  office,  hotel,  laundry,  manufactur- 
invr  eHtal)lishment,  bowling  alley,  theater,  con(*ert  hall  or  place  of  amusement,  pas- 
senjrt*r  or  freijxht  elevator,  factory  or  workshop,  or  as  niessen^r  or  driver  therefor, 
within  this  Strife,  to  ke<>p  a  register  in  said  mercantile  institution,  store,  office,  hotel, 
laundry,  inaniifu<'turing  establishment,  bowling  alley,  theater,  concert  hall  or  plaa* 
of  amiiHc*nient,  factory  ut  workshop  in  which  said  minors  shall  l>e  employed  or  |ier- 
niitte<l  or  suffcre<l  to  work,  in  which  register  shall  be  recorded  the  name,  age  and 
plac(»  of  n^j'idenct*  of  every  child  employed  or  sutfered  or  permitted  to  work  therein, 
•)r  as  nieH.«4inger  or  driver  therefor,  over  the  age  of  fourteen  and  under  the  age  of  **ix- 
tcH.*n  years;  and  it  nhall  l)e  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  agt^nt  or 
nianag(T,  of  any  firm  or  corporation  to  hire  or  employ,  or  to  permit  or  sutfer  to  work 
in  any  menrantile  institution,  store,  office,  hotel,  laun<lrv,  manufacturing  eetablish- 
ment,  l)owling  alley,  theater,  concert  hall  or  ]>lace  o!  amusement,  passenger  or 
fnMght  elevator,  factory  or  workshop,  or  as  iness(»nger  or  driver  therefor,  any  child 
nnd<»r  the  age  of  sixtotMi  vcars  and  over  fourte<*n  years  of  agi»,  unless  there  is  first 
PhhIik^nI  and  placc<l  on  file  in  such  men^antile  institution,  ntore,  office,  hotel,  laun- 
dry, iiiuniifacturing  i*Htab1iHhment,  lM>wling  alley,  factorv  or  workshop,  theater,  ix>n- 
cert  hull  or  place  ol  amutM.*ment,  an  agt*  and  si'hool  certificate  approveu  as  hereinafter 
pn)vide«l. 

Sw.  3.  Every  jKjrHon,  fmu  or  corporation,  agent  or  manager  of  a  cor{)oration 
employing;  or  |M*rinitting  or  suffering  to  work  five  or  more  children  under  the  ago  of 
nixtei'ii  yearn  and  over  the  age  of  fourU.»en  in  any  iiien*antile  institution,  store,  office, 
laundry,  h<»te1.  inunufairturing  t^ntjiblishment,  factory  or  workshop,  nhall  post  ainl 
k<*ep  |MiHt4»<l  in  a  ronspicuous  plaiv  in  every  nxmi  in  which  such  help  is  employed, 
or  iH^riiiitteil  or  HiifferiHi  to  work,  a  list  containing  the  name,  age  ami  place  of  reri* 
demv  of  every  i)er>Mjn  under  the  age  of  sixtet»n  years  employiHl,  jtennitted  or  suf^red 
to  work  in  such  nMmi. 

8bc.  4.  No  child  under  Hixt4*en  veam  oi  ag<'  and  over  fourte<*n  years  of  age  shall  be 
einph>y«Hi  in  any  uienaintile  institution,  stons  offitv,  hotel,  laundry,  manofactwiiig 
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ostablishment,  bowling  alley,  theater,  concert  hall,  or  place  of  amusement,  paaeen- 
ger  or  freight  elevator,  fa<*tory  or  workshop,  or  as  meeeenger  or  driver  therefor,  unless 
there  iH  first  produced  and  placed  on  file  in  such  mercantile  institution,  store,  office, 
hotel,  laundry,  manufacturing  cstablirihinent,  bowling  alley,  theater,  concert  hall  or 
placi*  of  amusement,  factory  or  workshop,  and  aa^essible  to  the  State  factory  inspector, 
assistant  factory  inspector  or  deputy  factory  inspector,  an  age  and  school  certificate  as 
hereinafter  prescribed;  and  unless  there  is  kept  on  file  an<l  produced  on  demand  of 
Hjiid  inspectors  of  factories  a  complete  and  correct  list  of  all  the  minors  under  the  affe 
(A  sixteen  years  so  employed  who  can  not  read  at  sight  and  write  le^blv  simj^e 
sentences,  unless  such  child  is  attending  night  school  as  hereinafter  pro\ndea. 

Sec.  5.  An  age  and  school  certificate  Hhall  he  approved  only  by  the  sui>erintendent 
of  schools  or  by  a  i)erson  authorized  by  him  in  writing;  or  where  there  is  no  super- 
intendent of  schools  by  a  person  authorized  by  the  school  board:  Provided,  That  the 
sui>erintendent  or  principal  of  a  ])arochial  school  shall  have  the  right  to  approve  an 
agt*  and  school  certificate,  and  shall  have  the  same  rights  and  powers  as  the  superin- 
tendent of  j)nbli(!  schools  to  administer  the  oaths  herem  provide<l  for  children  attend- 
ing parochial  s«hcx)l8:  Provided^  further^  That  no  member  of  a  school  board  or  other 
j)erson  authorize<l  as  aforesaid  shall  have  authority  to  approve  su<h  certificates  for 
any  (*hild  then  in  or  al>out  to  enter  his  own  establishment,  or  the  employment  of  a 
firm  or  corporation  of  which  he  is  a  member,  officer  or  emplovee.  The  person 
approving  these  certificates  shall  have  authoritv  to  administer  the  oath  provided 
herein,  but  no  fee  shall  be  charged  therefor.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school 
I M  »anl  or  local  school  authorities  to  designate  a  place  (connected  with  their  office,  when 
]>racticable)  where  certificates  shall  l)e  issued  and  recorded,  and  to  establish  and 
maintain  the  nec^essary  records  and  clerical  service  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
tills  act. 

Sw.  6.  An  age  and  school  certificate  shall  not  be  approved  unless  satisfactory  evi- 
dence is  furnished  bv  the  last  school  ct^nsus,  the  certificate  of  birth  or  baptism  of  such 
<'hild,  the  n»gister  of  birth  of  such  chil<l  with  a  town  or  city  clerk,  or  by  tlie  records  of 
the  public*  or  {Mrochial  schools,  that  such  child  is  of  the  age  stated  in  the  certificate: 
Provided,  That  in  cases  arising  wherein  the  above  proof  is  not  obtainable,  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  the  child  shall  make  oath  iKjfore  the  iuvenile  or  county  court  as  to  the 
agt»  of  such  child,  and  the  court  may  issue  to  said  child  an  age  (certificate  as  sworn  to. 

8ei\  7.  Theageandsch(M>l  certificate  of  a  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  not  be 
appn)ve<l  and  signe<l  until  he  presents  to  the  person  authorize<l  to  approve  and  sign 
the  same,  a  8cho(>l  attendance  certificate,  as  hereinafter  prescribed,  duly  filled  out  and 
signeil.  A  duplicate  of  such  age  and  school  certificate  shall  be  filled  out  and  shall  be 
forwarded  to  the  State  factory  inspector's  office.  Any  explanatory  matter  may  be 
j)rinted  with  such  certificate  in  the  discretion  of  the  scnool  board  or  superintendent 
of  s('h<K>ls.  The  employment  and  the  age  and  si'hool  certificates  shall  be  separately 
>rinted  and  shall  1>e  lllleil  out,  8igne<l,  and  hel<l  or  surrendered  as  indicated  in  the 

)ll<j\N  ing  forms. 


[ 


SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE. 

( Name  of  s<'liool ).  (City  or  town  and  date). 

Tills  certities  (name  of  minor)  of  the  — th  grade,  can  read  and  write  leiribly  simple 
st'iitences.  This  also  certilies  that  acconling  to  the  reconls  of  this  Wihool,  and  in  my 
U'lii'f,  the  ««d  (name  of  minor)  was  Uirn  at  (name  of  city  or  town)  in  (name  of 
rouuty)  on  thr  (date)  and  is  now  (numl)er  of  yt^rs  and  months)  old. 

( Name  of  |)arent  or  guardian ) , 

(Residence). 

(Siirnature  of  t<»a<*her) gnwle. 

I  Name  of  princi{)al). 

('orre<'t.  (Name  of  K^hool). 

KVKNINO    S<'II(M)I.    ATTENDANCE  CERTIFICATE. 

(Date). 
This  certifies  that  (name  of  minor)  is registere<l  in  and  regularly  attends  the 


evening  w1i(K)1.  This  also  eertilies  that  a<'cording  to  the  records  of  my  school  and  in 
my  iH'lief  the  said  (name  of  minor)  was  lK)ni  at  (name  of  city  or  town)  on  the  —  day 
of  ( year),  and  is  now  (number  of  years  and  months)  old. 

(Name  of  {)arent  or  guardian), 

(Residemv). 

(Signature  of  teacher). 

(Signature  of  principal). 
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Agk  and  School  Cehtificatb. 

Thi8  certifier  that  I  am  ( father,  mother,  guard lau  or  custodiaD )  of  (name  of  minor), 
and  that  (he  or  she)  was  1)orn  at  (name  of  town  or  city)  in  the  (name  of  county,  if 

known)  and  Stxito  or  county  of ,  on  the  (day  of  birth  and  year  of  birth)  and  a 

now  (numVxfr  of  years  and  months)  old. 

(Signature  of  iiarent,  guardian  or  custodian), 

(City  or  town  and  date). 

There  pereK)nalIy  appeared  befon*  me  the  above  named  (name  of  pmon  signing) 
and  marie  (»atli  that  the  foregoing  certificate  by  (him  or  her)  signed  is  true  to  the 
bettt  of  (his  or  her)  knowle<lge.     I  hereby  approve  the  fore^ing certificate  of  (name 

of  cliild),  height  (feet  and  inchc-^),  weight ,  complexion    (fair  or  dark),  hair 

(color),  having  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  that  (he  or  she)  is  of  the  age  therein 
certified. 

OwNKK   OF   CeKTIFICATE. 

This  cerliticate  l>e1ongH  to  (name  of  cliild  in  whr>He  l^ehalf  it  is  drawn)  and  is  to 
lx?HurrendenNi  to  (him  t»rher)  whenever  (heornhe)  leaves  the  service  of  the  cor- 
]K)ratiou  or  eni])lover  holding  the  Hame;  but  if  not  4*Iaimed  by  said  child  within 
thirty  dayn  from  such  time  it  nhall  Ik^  ivtumed  to  the  HUi)erintendent  of  schools,  or 
wherc^  then?  i.-«  no  sufKyrintentlmt  of  pchooln,  t4)  the  mAiooI  board.  (Signature  of 
l)erHon  authoriztHl  toappnn'e  andnign,  with  oilleial  character  authority)  (town,  or  city 
and  date. ) 

In  the  ca^>  of  a  rhild  who  can  not  read  at  pight  and  write  legibly  simple Benteneee, 
the  certilicat*'  nhall  continue  as  follows,  after  the  woni  senten(*es:  **I  hereby  certify 
that  (\\v  or  Hhe)  is  regularly  attending  the  (name  of  public  or  parochial  evenii^ 
Hchor>l)."  ThiHcertilicatcHhiill  continue  in  force  juHtas  long  as  the  regular  attendance 
of  Kaid  child  at  .^aid  evening  school  is  certified  weekly  by  the  teacher  and  principal 
of  said  school. 

In  any  city  or  town  in  which  there  ip  no  public  or  parochial  evening  school,  an 
age  and*Hcho'ul  certificate*  shall  not  l»e  a])i>n.)ved  for  a  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
yearH  who  C2in  not  read  at  sitfht  a:id  \\  rite  l(*gibly  sinipU^  sentences.  When  the  public 
or  ]>aroc*hial  evenini;  schools  aiv  not  in  s<'Ssion,  an  age  and  »4<'hool  certificate  shall  not  K* 
approved  for  any  child  who  can  not  n>ad  at  t^ightand  write  k^nbly  simple  sentences. 
The  cirrtif irate  of  the  prini-i]ud  of  a  ]iublic  <ir  iiiirochial  school  Hhall  be  prima  fiftcie 
evidence  as  to  the  litcracv  or  illitrrary  <if  tlu;  chihl. 

Se<.'.  8.  N«)  iK-rson  shall  employ  any  minor  over  fourteen  years  of  age  and  under 
sixteen  years,  and  no  jtuifht,  guardian  or  custodian  shall  fH-rmit  to  Im^  piiinloyed  any 
such  minor  umhT  his  <'nMtrol,  who  ran  not  read  at  sight  and  write  lepbl^  simple 
sentences,  while  a  jMiMic  evening  sch(.M>l  is  maintained  in  the  town  or  city  in  which 
such  minor  ri7?id<*s,  unless  sneh  minor  is  a  regular  attendant  at  such  evemng  school. 

Skc.  i).  Tht!  State  in^peettir  of  factorii^s,  his  sLssistantH  or  deputies,  shall  visit  all 
mercantile  institutions,  stores,  oflices,  huindries,  manufacturing  establishments,  Ixiwl- 
ing  alleys,  theaters,  concrrt  halls  or  plaei'S  of  amusement,  factorieri  or  worksho|)S,  and 
all  oihi-r  plac<*H  wher(>  minors  are  or  may  1k'  employ(*<l  in  this  State,  and  ascertain 
whether  any  mincjrs  are  empldvi'd  contrary  to  ihe  provisions  of  this  act.  Inspectors 
of  fa<'tories  may  nnjuire  that  aL'e  antl  s<'liool  cerlificat(*s,  and  all  lists  of  minora 
employed  in  sucii  factories,  workshops,  menr;intile  institutions  an«i  all  other  plai^cw 
when*  minors  art?  <Mnploye'i  ji**  ]»rovi«l»d  for  in  this  ai't,  shall  Ihj  pnMlured  for  their 
ins|NM'tion  on  demand:  A mf,  fnorif/nl  jurthtrt  Thai  U|N>n  wrilti'U  f*omplaint  to  the 
Heh«Njl  board  or  local  selniDl  aiif liorifies  tif  any  city,  town,  district  or  municinality, 
that  any  minor  (  whose  naine  shall  be  ^ivi>n  in  sueh  cotiiplaint )  is  employe<l  in  any 
mereantile  institution,  store,  otii<-(*,  laundry,  ma n n fact u ring  er>tablishmeiit,  l)Owlin'g 
alley,  theater,  eiinerrt  hall  or  plaei*  nt  amus<«nient,  pa>^«'nircr  or  f Height  elevator,  fac- 
tory or  work.>-liop.  or  as  ni»'>.i-iiu'«'r  or  driver  thereft»r,  cimtrary  to  the  provisions  nf 
this  aet,  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  Mit-h  m'IiooI  board  or  local  schiNil  authority  to  re|x>rt 
tlie  sami*  to  the  State  inspector  of  fa<tiiri«'s. 

Ski'.  10.  \m  )M*r-on  !m«l«r  tin'  au'eof  sixteen  yiars  shall  be  employj^l  or  suffered  or 
)N-rmitte<I  to  Work  at  any  gainful  occupation  inori'  than  fi»rtv-eight  h>iurH  in  anyone 
we<«k,  nor  more  than  ei-^ht  hours  in  anv  one  da  v:  or  In-fore  xhr  Jioursof  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  «)r  aftrr  the  hour  of  sev<-n  o*i-luik  in  the  evening.  Kvery  employer 
shall  post  in  a  Ci»nspif*uous  place  in  every  room  when'  sueh  minors  are  employed,  a 
printiNl  notic4>  stating  the  hours  re<|uire<l  of  them  eaeh  day  of  the  W(H*k,  the  honra  of 
commencing  and  stripping  work,  and  the  hour<  when  the  time  or  times  allowed  for 
~  *nier  or  for  other  nieuls  Ix-gins  and  ends.    Tin-  printiMl  form  of  such  notice  ahall  be 
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furnished  bv  the  State  inspector  of  factoriee,  and  the  employment  of  any  such  minor 
for  longer  tune  in  any  day  so  stated  shall  be  deemed  a  violation  of  this  section. 

Sec.  11.  No  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed  at  sewing  belts, 
or  to  assist  in  sewing  belts,  in  any  capacity  whatever;  nor  shall  any  child  adjaiet  any 
belt  to  any  machinery;  they  shall  not  oil  or  assist  in  oiling,  wiping  or  cleaning 
machinery;  they  shall  not  operate  or  assist  in  operating  circular  or  band  saws, 
wood-shapers,  wool  [wood] -jointers,  planers,  sandpaper  or  wood-polishing  machin- 
ery, emery  or  polishing  wheels  usea  for  polishing  metal,  wood-turning  or  boring 
machinery,  stamping  machines  in  sheet  metal  and  tinware  manufacturing,  stamping 
niachinesin  washer  and  nut  factories,  operating  corrugating  rolls,  such  as  are  used 
in  roofing  factories,  nor  shall  they  be  employed  in  operating  any  passenger  or  freight 
elevators,  steam  boiler,  steam  machinery,  or  other  steam  generating  apparatus,  or  as 
pin  boys  in  any  bowling  alleys;  they  shall  not  operate  or  assirt  in  operating  douj^h 
brakes,  or  cracker  machinery  of  any  description;  wire  or  iron  Btraightening  machin- 
ery; or  shall  the  [the^r]  operate  or  assist  in  operating  rolling  mill  machinery  punches 
or  shears,  washing,  grinding  or  mixing  mill  or  calender  rolls  in  rubber  manufactur- 
ing, nor  shall  they  operate  or  assist  in  operating  laundry  machinery;  nor  shall 
children  be  employe<l  in  any  capacity  in  preparing  any  composition  in  which  dan- 
gerous or  poisonous  acids  are  used,  and  th^y  snail  not  be  emploved  in  any  capacity 
in  the  manufacture  of  paints,  colors  or  white  lead;  nor  snail  they  be  employed 
in  any  capacity  whatever  in  operating  or  assisting  to  operate  any  passenger  or 
freight  elevator;  nor  shall  they  be  employed  in  any  capacity  whatever  in  the  manu- 
facture of  goods  for  immoral  purposes,  or  any  other  employment  that  may  be  con- 
sidered dangerous  to  their  lives  or  limbs,  or  where  their  health  may  be  injured  or 
morals  depraved;  nor  in  any  theater,  concert  hall,  or  place  of  amusement  wherein 
intoxicating  liquors  are  sola;  nor  shall  females  under  sixteen  years  of  age  be  em- 
ployed in  any  capacity  where  such  employment  compels  them  to  remain  standing 
constantly. 

Sec.  12.  The  presence  of  any  person  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  in  any  manu- 
facturing (establishment,  factory  or  workshop,  shall  constitute  prima  facie  evidence 
of  his  or  her  employment  therein. 

Sec.  13.  It  shall  be  the  special  duty  of  the  State  factory  inspector  to  enforce  the 
provisionH  of  this  act,  and  to  prosecute  all  violations  of  the  same  before  any  magis- 
trate or  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  this  State.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  State  factory  inspector,  assistant  State  foctory  inspector  and  deputy  State  factory 
inspectors  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  tno  State  factory  inspector,  and 
they  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  visit  and  inspect,  at  all  reasonable 
times,  and  as  often  as  possible,  all  places  covered  by  this  act. 

Sec.  14.  Whoever,  having  under  his  control  a  child  under  the  a^  of  16  years, 
])erinitj4  hucIi  ihikl  to  be  employed  in  violation  of  theprovisions  of  this  act,  shall  for 
each  offense  Ik'  fine<I  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $25,  and  shall  stand  committed 
until  such  fine  and  costs  are  paid.  A  failure  to  produce  to  the  inspector  of  ftu^tories, 
his  assistants  or  deputies,  any  age  and  school  certificates,  or  lists  required  by  this 
act,  shall  constitute  a  violation  of  this  act,  and  the  person  so  failing  shall,  upon  con- 
viction, he  imvd  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $50  for  each  offense.  Every  person 
authorizeil  to  sign  the  certificate  prescribed  by  section  7  of  this  act,  who  certifies  to 
any  materially  false  statement  therein  shall  be  guilty  of  a  violation  of  this  act,  and 
n{K>u  conviction,  \)e  fineil  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $100  for  each  offense,  and 
Hliall  stand  coininitte<l  until  such  fine  and  costs  are  paid.  Any  person,  firm  or  cor- 
IK)rati(>n,  a^rent  or  manager,  superintendent  or  foreman  of  any  nrm  or  corporation, 
whether  for  himself  or  for  such  firm  or  corporation,  or  by  himself  or  through  sub- 
agents  or  foreman,  su^)erintendent  or  mam^rer.  who  shall  violate  or  fail  to  comply 
with  any  c»f  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  snail  refuse  admittance  to  premises,  or 
otherwise  obstruct  the  factory  inspector,  assistant  factory  inspector  or  deputy  fac- 
tory insi)ector  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  as  prescribedf  by  this  act,  shall  be 
(leemeil  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not 
less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $100  for  each  offense,  and  shall  stand  committed  until 
such  tine  and  costs  an*  paid. 

Sec.  15.  ''An  act  to  prevent  child  labor,"  approved  June  17,  1891,  in  force  July 
1,  189],  and  all  other  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby 
repeale<l. 

Approveil  May  15,  1903. 

Paqb  193. — IngpedoTB  of  faetaria. 

Section  1.  Section  nine  (9)  of  an  act  entitled.  ''An  act  to  regulate  the  manufac- 
ture of  clothing,  wearing  apparel  and  other  articles  in  this  State,  an<]  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  State  inspectors  to  enforce  the  aame,  and  to  make  an  a^^t^^rAr 
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tioii  therefor,"  approve^l  Jiinf  17.  1893.  hi  fiiixtr  July  1,  18»3,  is  hfrehy  amende* I 
t'»  HA'i  ai»  follow.-: 

Set-.  9.  The*  (rivemor  .-hall,  iifion  the  taking  effect  of  this  ai^t,  a[i|taiint  a  factory 
irL-^{j«r<-t'ir  at  a  salary  of  two  th<iu.<<anil  dollar?  <?2.0iJit)  (ler  annum,  an  assistant  fsu> 
torj-  inrix.-i.-tor  at  a  salary  of  one  thousand  two  hiindre*!  and  fifty  dollar?  ($1,250)  per 
aniinrn  and  eighteen  (IHi  dejiutv  factory  in^pecton?  (*i  whom  seven  sthall  be  women, 
at  a  Kilary  of  fine  thouHind  dollars  f$l,OnOj  per  annum.  The  term  of  office  of  the 
fai-tor\'  inf-j^ertor  hhail  hte  for  four  years,  and  the  a.-«ii-tant  factory  ini>pector  and  the 
deputy  fat-tor}'  in^fiectors  Hhall  hold  their  oifit«  during  efficient  eer\'ice  and  fsotnl 
U'liavi'ir.  Said  inr^pector,  a^siritant  in8pe<*tor  and  <Iepiity  insfiectors  shall  lit* 
eMi{H»were»*.  to  vi.-it  and  in.spect  at  all  reaif< enable  hour><and  a.*' often  as  practicable, 
the  worknhopH,  fact'irie;?  and  manufacturing  etitablishnienti'  in  this*  State,  where  the 
manufacture  f»f  grKKJs  i*?  carrie*!  on.  And  the  in.«pector  shall  report  in  writing  to  the 
governor  on  the  15th  dav  [of]  TM-emlxr,  annually,  the  resnilt  of  their  insfiections 
and  invtMigation?:,  t<igether  with  purh  other  information  and  recommendations  as 
they  niay  de(*m  jiro|K?r.  And  said  inspectorB  shall  make  a  special  investigation  into 
all(^'<l  abuf-eH  m  any  such  wortshojij*  whenever  the  governor  shall  oirect,  and 
rt'fiort  the  n*sult.><  of  the  same  to  the  governor.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  said 
ins{ie^.*torH  tn  enfon-<*  the  prrjvisions  of  this  ai't,  and  to  pro«ecnte  all  violations  of  the 
hariie  U^fore  any  magistrate  or  any  court  of  competent  juri.*<diction  in  the  State,  and 
|ierfonn  Huch  r»ther  dutien  a.s  now  are  or  shall  hereafter  be  prescribed  by  law.  And 
It  Hhall  Ih'  the  duty  of  the  state's  attorney  of  the  proi)er  county,  upon  request  of  the 
fa^-tory  inntHs-tor  or  his  deputv,  to  pnjsecute  any  violation  of  this  act.  Said  inspec- 
tor shall,  bv  writU'fi  order  fllwl  with  the  gt.»vemor,  divide  the  .State  into  fifteen 
InHfK'ction  dlntrif't.':,  dur*  retrard  lM>iug  had  to  the  numlK'r  of  factories*  and  the  amount 
of  work  nijuinr^l  to  1n'  iM'rfoniied  in  each  district.  And  he  shall  a^vign  to  each  dis- 
trict a  deputy  in.sjMMtor  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  insiKft'tions  in  the  district  to 
which  he  ina-signtil  under  the  suijervinion  of  the  inspe<^or  and  assistant  inspec- 
tor. Tlif  ins{ie<*tor  may  at  any  time,  when  in  his  discretion  the  g«>od  of  the  ser\ice 
requires,  change  a  deputy  ins{»e<'tor  from  one  distri^-t  to  another,  or  reassign  the  dis- 
trirtH  of  tin?  State  among  the  several  deputy  inHi»e<'tors  under  his  charge.  He  may 
at  any  time,  when  the  conditions  anM'hangiHl  or  in  his  dis4*retirin  the  good  of  tli'e 
service  nM^uin-H,  by  a  Hkeonler  file<l  with  the  governor,  re<liviile  the  State  in  inspe«'- 
tion  districts,  changing  the  territory  embraced  within  the  several  districts  as  to  uim 
mav  Hi'erii  advisable. 

Apprrjved  May  15,  ISKW. 

V.Ktit:  1 '. »4. — Frtf  puhfir  t-mplnifmetit  offices, 

Sf/tion  I.  Free  employment  ollic<»s  are  hereby  create<l  as  follows:  One  in  each 
city  of  not  less  than  fifty  thnusiind  population,  and  three  in  each  citv  containing  a 
]i(»jiulation  of  on«r  million  or  over,  for  tin*  purjHjse  of  ni-eiving  applications  of  persons 
se«*king  employiiieut,  and  apjilicatioiis  of  jH'rsoiis  seeking  to  employ  labor.  Snch 
offices  shall  lK.Mlesignat(Hl  and  known  as  Illinois  Fn-e  Kmpl<»yinent  Offices. 

Sw.  li.  Within  sixty  days  after  this  a«-t  shall  have  lK*en  in  fi»n'e,  the  State  board 
of  ciiiiimissionei's  of  labor  shall  recnminend,  and  the  governor,  with  the  ad vici*  and 
coiL'^eiit  of  th(>  s4-iiate,  shall  ap|N>int  a  sui>i*rintendent  and  a.<<sistant  superintendent 
and  a  clerk  for  each  of  the  otii ces  created  bv  section  1  of  this  act,  who  shall  devote 
their  entire  time  to  the  dutitrs  of  their  n's|K'ctive  otliji'S.  The  assistant  superintend- 
ent or  the  clerk  shall  in  each  ca>e  }n>  a  woman.  The  tenure  of  snch  appointment 
shall  Ih*  tw<»  years,  unle.«js  s<Niner  remove<l  for  cause.  The  salarv  of  cacti  su|M*rin- 
tendeiit  shall  U*  llfte<'n  hundred  ( 1.50(1)  dullars  i>er  annum,  the  salary  i»f  such  assist- 
ant superintendent  shall  In*  one  tlmusiind  two  hundretl  (I.LMK))  dollars  |)er  annum. 
Thf*  salary  of  such  clerk  shall  In*  (»im.'  thnus:uid  ( l.(NX))  <lnllurs  {kt  annum,  together 
with  pro|N'r  anmunts  for  ilef raying  the  neces^ary  coMs  of  eijuipping  and  maintaining 
the  ri'>pe«-tive  < •Hires. 

Sin  .  :{.  Tin'  sujK»rintendent  of  each  such  frtv  employment  otlice  sliall,  within  sixty 
days  after  ap|NHtitinent,  o|h-u  an  oilier  iu  such  locality  as  shall  have  In^en  agreed 
ii|h;u  U-t\ve«>u  such  sU|N'rintei)dent  athl  the  secn-tarv  of  the  bureau  of  lalxir  stat is- 
tiis,  a-  U-iriir  \um>\  a|>priipriate  fnr  the  pur|M)s«*  inten<led:  such  otfn>»  to  Iw  pro\ide«l 
uitli  a  sullicieiit  nuiiiU'r  of  r<ioms  and  apartments  to  enable  him  to  provide,  and 
he  >hall  so  provide,  a  H'jiiirate  nxim  or  apartment  for  tlie  ns«'  of  women  registering 
for  situatjitiis  or  help.  (  |Hin  the  outside  of  eiich  such  otlice,  in  inisition  and  manner 
to  .'M'cure  the  lullest  puhlic  attention,  shall  be  olaceil  a  sign  whicli  shall  reail  in  the 
Knuli^h  language,  Illinois  Fnv  Kmploymenl  Oth^-e,  and  the  s;niie  shall  appear  either 
U|N)ii  the  oiity'ide  wimlows  or  U|xin  signs  in  such  other  languages  as  the  location  of 
Bch  such  olUcu  uluill  ruudur  adviruible.    The  suix-'riuteudeut  of  each  Mich  free 
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employment  office  shall  receive  and  record  in  books  kept  for  that  pnrposefl  [purpose], 
namop  of  all  T>erPonH  applying  for  employment  or  help,  designating  opposite  the 
nami^  and  adareeseflof  each  applicant-,  the  character  of  employment  or  help  desired. 
Separate  registers  for  applicants  for  employment  shall  be  kept,  showing  the  age,  sex, 
nativity,  trade  or  o<*cupation  of  each  applicant,  the  cause  and  duration  of  nonem- 
ploynient,  whether  married  or  single,  tne  number  of  dependent  children,  together 
with  such  other  fact^  as  may  be  required  by  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  to  be  use<l 
by  said  bureau:  /VowVW,  That  no  special  registers  shall  be  open  to  public  infljHM^- 
tion  at  any  time,  and  that  such  statistical  and  sociological  data  as  the  bureau  of  ]al)or 
may  riHiuire  shall  l)e  held  in  confidence  by  said  bureau,  and  so  published  as  not  to 
rtneal  tlie  identity  of  any  one:  And^  provided  further ^  That  any  applicant  who  shall 
decline  to  fumish'auHwers  as  to  the  questions  contained  in  special  registers  shall  not 
thereby  forfeit  any  rights  to  any  employment  the  office  might  secure. 

8fx'.  4.  Eaeh  such  superintendent  shall  report  on  Thursday  of  each  week  to  the 
State  bureau  of  lalM>r  statistics  the  number  of  applications  for  positions  and  for  help 
received  during  the  preceding  week,  and  the  number  of  positions  secured,  also  those 
unfilled  applications  remainingon  the  books  at  the  beginning  of  the  week.  It  shall  also 
show  the  number  and  character  of  the  positions  secured  during  the  preceding  week. 
I'j^on  receipt  of  these  lists,  and  not  later  than  Saturday  of  each  week,  the  secretary  of 
the  said  bureau  of  labor  statistics  shall  cause  to  be  printed  a  sheet  showing  separately, 
and  in  combination,  the  lists  receive<l  from  all  sucn  free  employment  offices. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  such  superintendent  of  a  free  employment 
office  to  immediately  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  princijial  manuiacturens, 
merchants  and  other  employers  of  labor,  and  to  use  all  diligence  in  securinK  the 
c«H)penition  of  the  said  employers  of  labor,  with  the  purposes  and  objects  of  said 
etnplovnient  offices.  To  this  end  it  shall  be  competent  for  such  superintendents  to 
advertise  in  the  columns  of  newspapers,  or  other  medium,  for  such  situations  as  he 
luis  applicants  to  fill,  an«l  he  may  advertise  in  a  general  way  for  the  cooperation  of 
large  contractors  and  employers  in  such  tra^le  journals  or  special  publication  as  reach 
su('ii  employers,  whether  such  trade  or  sx)ecial  journals  are  published  within  the 
State  of  Illinois  or  not. 

Sec.  0.  It  shall  Ik>  the  duty  of  each  such  superintendent  to  make  report  to  the 
State  bureau  of  lalK)r  statistics  annually,  not  later  than  December  first  of  each  year, 
concerning:  the  work  of  his  office  for  the  year  ending  October  first  of  the  same  year, 
t«>^etlier  with  a  statement  of  the  exi)enses  of  the  same,  including  the  charges  of  an 
interpreter  when  nect*ssary,  and  such  report  shall  be  published  by  the  said  bureau 
of  lalxir  statistics  annually  with  its  coal  report.  Each  such  supierintendent  shall 
also  {H'rforni  such  other  duties  in  the  collection  of  statistics  of  labor  as  the  secretary 
of  the  bureau  of  lal)or  statistics  may  reauire. 

Sec.  7.  No  fee  or  comixMisation  shall  ue  charged  or  receiveil,  directly  or  indirectly, 
fn>iii  jK^rsoiis  ap|)lyin^  for  employment  or  help  through  said  free  employment  offices, 
and  any  siiiH'rintendent,  a'isistant  supt»rinten(fent  or  clerk,  who  shall  acc*ept,  directly 
or  in«lire<'tlv,  any  fee  or  compensation  from  any  applicant  or  from  his  or  her  repre- 
seiitativi*,  shall  1k'  dcenuMl  guilty  of  a  mis<lemeanor,  and  \i\yon  convic*tion,  shall  be 
tiiird  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  and  imprisone<i  in  the 
county  jail  not  iiiort^  than  thirty  days. 

Sec!  8.  The  term,  "applicant  for  employment,'*  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  con- 
stnunl  to  mean  any  iK>rson  stH»king  work  of  an^'  lawful  character,  and  "ap])licant  for 
help"  fhall  njran  any  j)erson  or  i)ersons  seeking  help  in  any  legitimate  enterprise; 
and  nothing  in  this  act  shall  1k^  constnie<l  to  limit  the  meaning  of  the  term  work  to 
manual  occupation,  but  it  shall  include  ]>rofes8ional  s<'r\'ice,  and  all  other  lesritimate 
S4'rvice. 

Skc.  9.  No  jx'rson,  firm  or  corporation  in  this  State  shall  open,  operate  or  main- 
tain a  j)rivate  employment  ag€»ncy  for  hire,  or  where  a  fiHJ  is  charge<l  to  either  appli- 
cant for  eni]>loyn)ent  or  f<»r  help  without  first  obtaining  a  license  for  the  same  from 
tlir  State  »nnimissioners  of  lalH>r.  Such  license  fee,  in  cities  of  fifty  thousand  (50,000) 
}Mi|»ii]ation  and  over,  shall  Im^  fifty  dollars  ($r)0)  per  annum.  In  all  cities  containing 
l«*>s  than  fifty  thousiuid  (.^0,000)  ix)pulati<m  a  unifonn  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars  ($25) 
{K>r  annum  will  Ik'  nHiuired.  Kvery  license  shall  contain  a  designati<»n  of  the  city, 
street  and  nninlwrof  tne  building  in  which  the  license<l  party  conducts  said  employ- 
ment agi-ncy.  The  license,  together  with  a  copy  of  this  act,  shall  be  i>o8ted  in  a 
4'onspicuous  place  in  each  and  every  employment  agency.  No  agency  shall  print, 
publish  or  paint  on  anv  sign,  window,  or  insert  in  any  newspaper  or  publication,  a 
name  similar  to  that  of  the  Illinois  Free  Employment  Office.  The  commissioners  of 
lulxir  shall  require  with  each  applicant  for  a  licenst^abond  in  the  penal  sum  of  fivehun- 
dreil  dollars  ($5(H)),  with  <me  or  more  sureties,  to  be  approve<l  by  the  said  commis- 
sioners, and  cuuditioued  that  the  obligor  will  not  violate  any  of  the  duties,  terma^ 
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coiKlitionH,  provisions  or  requirements  of  this  act  The  said  commisBioneni  are 
aiithorizt^d  to  (^aiine  an  action  or  actions  to  be  brought  on  said  bond  in  the  name  of 
the  ]>eox)le  of  the  State  of  Illinois  for  any  violation  of  any  of  its  conditions,  and  they 
may  abo  revoke,  uT>on  a  full  hearing,  any  license,  whenever,  in  their  iadnnent,  thie 
party  liceuHed  bhall  have  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  tiiis  act.  It  snail  be  the 
duty  of  every  licensed  agency  to  keep" a  register,  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  name 
and  addrei^  of  every  applicant.  Such  licensed  agency  shall  also  enter  into  a  re^ 
ister  the  name  and  'a<ldress  of  every  ])erson  who  shall  make  application  for  help  or 
servants;  and  the;  name  and  nature  of  the  employment  for  which  such  help  shall  lie 
wanted.  Such  n^gii^ter  shall,  at  all  rt^souable  hours,  be  open  to  the  inspection  and 
examination  of  the  commiBHionerd  of  labor  or  their  agents.  Where  a  registration  fee 
is  charged  for  receiving  or  filing  applic^ations  for  employment  or  help,  said  fee  shall 
in  no  case  excee<l  th(?  sum  of  two  dollars  ($2),  for  which  a  receipt  shall  be  given,  in 
which  nhall  Ix-t  Ptated  the  name  of  the  a|)plicant,  the  amount  of  the  fee,  the  date, 
the  name  or  character  of  the  work  or  situation  to  1)0  procured.  In  case  the  said 
a|)pli(^mt  fc<hall  not  obtain  a  situation  or  emplo^'ment  through  such  licensed  agency 
within  one  month  after  regintration  aH  aforesaid,  then  said  licensed  affenoy  shall 
forthwith  n'i>ay  and  return  to  such  api>licant,  upon  demand  Ixung  luaoe  therefor, 
the  full  amount  of  the  fee  }>aid  or  delivered  by  naid  applicant  to  said  licensed  agency, 
pr()vi<le<l  that  such  demand  ])e  made  within  thirty  (30)  days  after  the  expiration  of 
the  jK'riod  aforesaid.  No  agency  shall  send  or  cause  to  Ije  sent  any  female  help  or 
servants  to  any  place  of  ba4l  reput<',  house  of  ill-fame  or  assignation  house,  or  to  any 
house  or  place  of  am usei lien t  ke^»t  for  immoral  purposes.  No  such  licensed  agency 
shall  publish  or  cause  to  I  to  ])ublish(Hl  any  false  or  fraudulent  notice  or  ad vertisement, 
or  to  give  any  false  information,  or  to  make  any  false  promise  onceming  or  relating 
tf)  work  or  employment  to  anyone  who  shall  register  for  employment,  ana  no  licensed 
agency  shall  make  any  false  entries  in  the  register  to  be  kept  as  herein  provided. 
No  i)erson,  iirmorc<)ri>f»ratinn  shall  conduct  the  business  of  any  employment  office 
in,  or  in  conne<Hion  with,  any  place  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold. 

Se<.\  10.  It  shall  In*  the  dut^'  of  the  commissioners  of  labor,  and  the  secretary 
thereof,  to  enfunti  this  act.  \\  lien  informed  of  any  violation,  it  shall  be  their  dnty 
to  institute  criminal  procctKlings  for  the  enforcement  of  its  penalties  before  an}j  coaft 
of  comi>eteiit  jurisdiction.  Any  ])erson  convicted  of  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  Ik.'  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  un<l  shall  l>e  fined  not  less  [than]  tifty 
dollars  (>^')0)  nor  more  than  one  hundre<l  (100)  dollars  for  each  offense,  or  by 
im]>risonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  ]ierio<l  not  exceeding  six  (6)  months,  or  both, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  c<»nrt. 

Skc.  11.  A  private  employment  agency  is  defined  and  interpreted  to  mean  any 
|)ers4)n,  tirui  or  corporation  furnishing  emplovmeiit  or  help  or  giving  information  as 
to  where  employiin-nt  or  helj)  may  be  secured,  or  who  shall  display  any  employment 
sign  or  bulletin,'  or  thn^ugh  the  medium  of  any  canl,  circular  or  pamphlet,  offering 
eniplovment  or  help,  shall  1m^  deemed  an  employment  agency,  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  «)f  this  act,  whether  a  fee  or  commission  is  charged  or  not:  Provided,  That 
charitabli'  onraniziitioiis  are  not  indudtHl. 

Skc.  12.  All  iinniey  or  mom\vs  rec<*ive<l  from  fees  and  fines  shall  l)0  held  by  the 
siiid  commissioners  of  lalH^r.  and  shall  <'onstitute  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
thi*  provisions  of  thi'<  aet;  and  the  said  commissioners  shall,  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year,  make  ati  ar<-oimt.  of  s;tid  fimd  and  pav  into  the  State  treasury  whatever  lialanoe 
shall  remain  after  paying  tin*  luM'essary  diybursements  for  the  puriKMO  of  enforcing 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sfx\  13.  All  ]>rintin;j,  blanks,  blank  lM)oks,  stationery  and  such  other  aappliesas 
may  U'  ne<i*ssiiry  for  tli«'  profn'r  conduct  of  th<'  busin(*ss  of  the  offices  herein  ereate<l 
shall  be  furnished  by  the  serretary  of  htate  u]>on  retiuisitiou  fur  the  same  made  by 
the  sniH'rintendents  of  the  .several  ollices. 

Appn>vedMay  11,  VM\. 

I  *.\<  i  K  1  MS.  -  -  piii/mmt  of  vtifffn. 

SKi^rioN  1.  It  shall  In*  uidawfiil  f«»r  any  cr)riM)mtian  doing  business  within  this  Ftate 
to  withhold  from  any  of  its  lalM»rers.  servants  4ir  emplove<'s  any  part  or  per  ivnt «»( 
the  wa^'es  eanieil  |»y  Mieli  lalMn-er,  servant  or  employee,  l)ey<md  the  date  of  the  regu- 
lar jiav  flay  of  said  corporation,  under  the  i;uise  or  ]»n'text,*that  the  amount  of  wagiv 
w»  witbheld,  is  to  be  L'iven  or  pre.'^ented  tt»  such  lalxirer,  servant  or  employee  as  a 
present  or  gratuity  from  said  <*orporation.  at  the  expiration  of  any  future  date,  on 
eoiiflition  that  thi*  HTvieesof  such  lalMirer,  servant  or  einpIov«'i' have  been  performed 
to  till*  entin^  satisfacti(»n  r>f  said  cor{Miratii>n,  or  niNUi  c^tiidition  that  Bucn  laborer, 
8br>'aut  ur  employee  shall,  unless  souiier  dischanse<l  by  said  corpormtioii|  ranaiii  in 
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its  employ  nntil  the  expiration  of  some  fntnre  date  designated  by  said  corporation, 
or  under  any  other  similar  pretext  or  condition,  but  all  Huoh  wages  shall  be  paid  in 
loll  by  said  corporation  on  its  regular  pay  day:  Provided^  That  nothing  in  this  act 
contained  shall  oe  held  to  abridge  the  right  of  any  corporation  not  making  or  requir- 
ing contracts  of  the  class  specified  above,  to  make  such  contract  or  arrangement  as 
may  be  legal,  conoeming  the  payment  of  wages  to  employees:  And  provided  further^ 
Nothing  herein  contain^  shall  ne  construed  to  affect  the  right  of  any  corporation  to 
contract  for  the  retention  of  a  part  of  the  wages  of  said  laborers,  servants  and  employ- 
eea  for  the  purpose  of  ^ving  to  said  servants,  laborers  and  employees  insurance, 
hospital,  sicK  or  other  similar  relief. 

Sbc.  2.  All  contracts  or  agreements  of  the  kind  and  character  referred  to  and 
described  in  section  1  of  this  act,  hereafter  made  b^r  any  corporation  doine  business 
in  this  State,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  illeeal,  against  public  policy  and  null  and 
void,  and  no  such  agreement  or  contract  shall  constitute  a  defense  upon  the  part  of 
any  such  corporation,  to  any  action  brought  by  any  such  laborer,  servant  or  employee, 
for  the  recovery  of  any  w^ages  due  him,  and  withheld  from  him  by  any  such  corpora- 
tion, contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act 

6kc.  3.  Any  such  corporation  doing  business  in  this  State,  who  shall  violate  the 
providons  of  this  act,  snail,  for  each  offense,  forfeit  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars 
to  be  recovered  from  it  in  any  [an]  action  of  debt  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  or  by  any  person  who  may  sue  for  the  same. 

Sbc.  4.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  several  state's  attorneys  of  this  State  in 
their  respective  counties^  to  prosecute  all  actions  commenced  in  the  name  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  Illinois,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Approved  May  14,  1903. 

Page  217. — Exemption  of  vxigei^  from  gnmishmmt. 

Sbction  1.  Wages  earned  out  of  this  State,  and  payable  out  of  this  State,  shall  be 
exempt  from  attcu;hment  or  garnishment  in  all  caries 'where  the  cause  of  action  arose 
out  ol  this  State,  unless  the  defendant  in  the  attachment  or  garnishment  suit  is  per- 
sonally served  with  process;  and,  if  the  writ  of  attachment  or  garnishment  is  not 
personally  served  on  the  defendant,  the  court,  justice  of  the  peace  or  police  mag- 
istrate issuing  the  writ  of  attachment  or  garnishment,  shall  not  entertain  jurisdiction 
of  the  cause,  out  shall  dismiss  the  suit  at  the  cost  of  the  plaintiff. 

Approved  May  13,  1903. 

Pagb  217. — Right  of  action  for  injurien  caxuing  death. 

PACTION  1.  Section  two  (2)  of  an  act  entitled,  '*An  act  requiring  compensation  for 
causing  death  by  wrongful  act,  neglect  or  default,''  [shall]  be  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

Sec.  2.  Every  such  action  shall  be  brought  bv,  and  in  the  names  of  the  personal 
representatives  of  such  deceased  person,  and  tne  amount  recovered  in  every  such 
action  shall  be  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  wi<iow  and  next  of  kin  of  such  deceased 
person,  and  shall  be  distributed  to  such  widow  and  next  of  kin,  in  the  proportion 

Srovide<l  by  law  in  n^lation  to  the  distribution  of  personal  property  left  Dy  persons 
ying  intestate;  ami  in  every  such  action,  the  jurv  may  give  such  damages  as  they 
shall  dtH?m  a  fair  and  just  compensation  with  relerence  to  the  jieouniary  injuries 
resulting  from  such  death,  to  the  wife  and  next  of  kin  of  such  deceai*e<l  pi^rHon  not 
exceeding  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars:  Provided,  That  every  such  action  shall  be 
commenee<l  within  one  year  after  the  death  of  such  i)erson:  Protided  further.  That  no 
action  shall  be  brought  or  prosecuted  in  this  State,  to  recover  damages  for  a  death 
f>ccurring  outside  of  this  State,  and  that  the  increase  from  live  thousand  to  ten  thou- 
huikI  dollars  in  the  amount  hereby  authorized  to  be  recovered,  shall  apply  only,  in 
<ji.'<t»H  when  death  hereafter  occurs. 

Approved  May  13,  1903. 

Pagb  250. — Mine  regukUiofiB — Doortendem. 

Section  1.  Section  nineteen  (19),  parap^ph  f,  of  an  act  entitled,  *'An  act  to  revise 
the  laws  in  relation  to  coal  mines  ana  subjects  relating  thereto,"  *  *  *  [shall]  lie 
ainendeil  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  19.  Trappers.]  (f. )  At  all  principal  doorways,  through  which  cars  are  hauled, 
an  attendant  snail  lie  employed  for  the  purpose  of  opening  and  closing  said  doors  when 
trips  of  cars  are  passing  to  and  from  trie  workings.  Places  for  shelter  shall  be  i>ro- 
viaed  at  such  doorwaya  to  protect  the  attendants  from  being  injured  by  the  can 
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while  attending  to  their  duties:  Promded,  That  in  any  or  all  mineB,  where  doon 
are  (constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  open  and  cloee  automatically,  attendants  aDd 
places  for  shelter  shall  not  be  required. 

Approved  May  13,  1903. 

Page  250. — Mine  regtUaHmw — Board  of  mine  inspectors^ 

Section  1.  Section  6,  [paragraph  a]  of  an  act  entitled,  "An  act  to  revise  the  law  in 
relation  to  coal  mines  and  subjects  relating  thereto,*'  *  *  *  ia  hereby  amende<l  to 
read  as  follo'A's: 

(a)  This  board  shall  bo  compo8e<l  of  live  members,  two  of  whom  shall  Ix?  pmi-timl 
coal  miners,  one  a  practicing  hoisting  engineer,  and  two  coal  operators,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  an  expert  mining  engineer. 

Approved  May  14,  1903. 

Page  252. — Mine  regtUaiions — Explosives. 

Section  1.  In  all  coal  mines  in  this  State,  where  coal  is  blasted,  the  quantity  of 
powder  nned  in  the  preparation  of  shots  shall  not  in  any  erase  oxi^eed  sixty  incht^  in 
coal  seams  live  and  ont?-half  feet  and  over;  and  shall  not  exceed  forty-eiglit  incbttf  in 
coal  seams  under  live  and  one-half  feet  in  thickness. 

Skc.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  quantity  of  jwwder,  preecril^ed  in  wr- 
tion  one  ( J )  of  this  act,  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  any  given  shot,  an  inch  ♦»! 
l>ow<ler  sliall  l)e  one  lineal  inch,  one  ami  one-half  inches  in  diameter,  and  it  shall  U- 
measurtHl  in  a  metallic  charger  not  to  exceed  twelve  inches  in  length  and  one  and 
one- half  inches  in  diameter. 

Skc.  3.  No  pennon  shall  drill  or  shoot  what  is  known  as  a  **dead"  hole  f»»r*ny 
part  of  its  depth;  nor  tamp  any  <lrill  hole  with  drill  dust,  or  other  comba-itiblt* 
material. 

Sec.  4.  Any  violation  of  any  of  the  conditions  or  requirements  of  thin  act  shall  Ir 
deiMne<l  a  mis<lemeanor,  ])unishable  by  a  line  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  (|10)  and 
not  exi!ee<ling  one  hundred  dollars,  (llOO),  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  ctiunty  jail 
for  a  ]>erio<l  not  exceeding  three  months  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Approved  May  14,  1903. 

Page  252. — Mine  refpilation* — Wash  rooms. 

Section  1.  Every  owner  or  operator  of  a  coal  mine  in  this  State  shall  provide  and 
maintain  a  wash  room  at  a  convenient  place  at  the  to]>  of  eacli  mine  for  the  use  of 
the  miners  and  othtT  eniplovees  of  such  mine;  and  such  wash  room  shall  be  !0 
arranjred  that  such  miners  and  other  employcKJS  may  hang  therein  their  clothe^  for 
the  ])Urpose  of  drying  thci  same. 

Skc.  2.  Any  mine  owiut  or  operator  who  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  comply  ^ith 
the  ]»rovisionH  of  this  act  shall  be  <lee,nied  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  t-onvio 
tion  thereof,  shall  1k^  fined  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  shall  stand  com- 
mitted to  the  county  jail  until  such  fine  is  fully  |)aid. 

Approve<l  May  14,  1903. 

Pa(!E  289. — Pnttci'tion  ([f  nnplwjecjt  fm  Mrett  raUuxit/}* — Indosed  jUaffftrms. 

Sjxtion  1.  Ev<Ty  cable,  grip,  electric,  horse  or  other  street  car,  other  than  trail 
cars,  which  are  attached  to  motor  cars,  shall  be  providi*«l  during  the  months  <»f 
Novi'iiiIht,  DtvemlxT,  January,  February  and  ManTi  of  each  year,  at  lioth  ends  with 
a  scn*en  c»r  vestibule  constnicted  c)f  glass  or  other  material,  which  shall  fully  an«l 
c<»!iipletely  j>rote«*t  the  driver  or  niotorman  or  grii>man  or  i*onductor,  or  other  p»T- 
sons  stationed  on  bnth  ends  and  guiding  or  directing  the  motor  jKiwer  by  which  tney 
an*  j»rojH'll«*<l  from  wind  ami  storm. 

Sur-.  2.  Any  jhtsoii,  agent,  or  officer  of  any  association  or  corporation  violating  \\w 
provisions  of  this  act  shall,  uj>on  <'onviction,  1h'  lined  in  any  sum  not  lew  tlian  f2^ 
nor  more  than  $1("H)  for  eacli  (lay  ea<'h  car  lx?loiiiring  to  and  usetl  by  any  such  person. 
a>^(M-iat ion  or  cor] Miration  is  direi-ttnl  or  i>ennitt<»<l  to  remain  unprovided  with  the 
scnt'n  re«iuiriHl  in  se<'tioii  1  of  this  a<"t;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  pm«^ 
cuting  attorney  of  t^ach  county  in  this  State,  to  institute  the  necessary 'prooeedingi*  to 
enfoH'e  the  pn'ivisions  of  this  act 

Approved  May  11,  1903. 
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WAGES  AND  COST  OF  LIVING. 

INTRODUCTION. 

To  meet  tho.  constnnt  and  growinj^  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public 
for  ret^ulur  and  adequate  stati.^tioal  information  relating  to  wages  and 
co.st  of  living  an  extensive  investigation  was  inaugurated  in  the  win- 
ter of  11M)()-11M)1  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor.  A  number  of  investigations 
liaving  for  their  purpose  tlie  eolleetion  and  publication  of  statistics  of 
wages  and  prices  had  been  previously  undertiiken.  These,  perhaps, 
supplied  the  inunediate  need,  but  it  was  felt  tliat  the  constant  demand 
for  cuirent  data  could  l)e  met  only  by  a  very  painstaking  and  com- 
plete investigation  which  would  result  in  thoroughly  representative 
figures  for  a  pt^riod  of  years,  and  which  would  serve  as  the  l>asis  for  the 
regular  annual  collection  and  presentation  of  data  from  the  establish- 
ments covered.  The  investigation  as  originally  planned  contemplated 
the  collection  of  data  relating  to  the  following  subjects: 

I.  Cost  of  living,  1901. 

'2.   Retail  pricc^s  of  food,  IsOO  to  lOOl. 

:i   AVages  and  hours  of  lalx>r,  1S<M)  to  lliOl. 

The  great  labor  involved  in  the  collection  and  compilation  of  the 
data  and  the  com|)aratively  small  force  available  for  the  work,  how- 
ever, protracted  its  conipletion  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Bureau  was 
enabled  to  include  data  for  the  years  1902  and  1903.  The  large  quantity 
of  data  secured  and  the  considenible  space  retpiired  for  its  adequate 
presentatit)!!  rendered  it  necessary  to  devote  two  separate  rejwrts  to 
th(»  subjects  covered,  the  results  of  the  investigation  into  cost  of  living 
and  retiiil  prices  forming  the  basis  of  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Bureau,  now  in  press,  and  those  relating  to  wages  and  hours  of 
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labor  appearing  in  the  forthcoming  Nineteenth  Annual  Report. 
Owing  to  considerable  delay  in  the  completion  of  the  work  and  the 
f  iirtlier  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  reports,  which  will  present  the 
facts  ascertained  in  great  detail,  it  has  been  deemed  desirable,  as  with 
former  reports,  to  show  briefly  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  the  most 
salient  and  interesting  results  of  the  investigations. 

The  issue  for  November,  11)03,  contained  a  summary'  of  the  results 
as  to  cost  of  living  and  retail  prices  of  foo<l,  the  subject  of  the 
Eighteentli  Annual  KeiK)rt,  down  to  the  end  of  1902.  After  the  close 
of  lyOH  the  fijifures  for  that  vear  l^ecame  available  and  arc  included  in 
the  report.  Therefore,  that  the  results  for  the  entire  period  may  l>c 
available,  they  an*  reproduced  here,  with  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tion as  to  wages  and  hours  of  labor.  An  explanation  is  given  of  the 
scope  of  the  investigations  and  of  the  methods  employed,  and  the 
results  are  Iumc  presented  in  the  order  of  the  publication  of  the 
reports. 

COST  OF  LIVlNCr  AND  KETAIL  PKICES. 

The  EigliteiMith  Anmuil  Keport  of  the  Bureau  of  I^l>or,  the  i-eport 
for  the  year  r.M>;^,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  presents 
th(»  results  of  an  extended  investigation  into  the  cost  of  living  of 
workingmen*s  families  and  the  retail  prices  of  the  princijxil  staple 
articles  of  food  u^od  by  such  families.  The  object  of  the  investi- 
gation into  cost  of  living  was  to  determine  the  cost  of  housing, 
fuel,  lighting,  food,  clothing,  et<'.,  in  the  ordinary  family  in  the 
Unit<Hl  Statrs.  Th(»  objort  of  the  investigtition  into  ivtiiil  prices  was 
to  (h't(M'min(»  tlio  cliaiigtvs  in  tho  prices  of  the  staple  articles  of  ftKxl 
for  a  period  of  y<»ar>.  and  tlicn*l>y  to  det(*rmine  as  nearly  as  pos*^ible 
tin'  chan^nvs  in  the  <*ost  of  living  in  tlio  several  vears  covered. 

Thr  ligurcs  of  inconio  and  rxjx'nditun*  furnished  in  detail  by  2,567 
famili<»s  in  :V,\  States,  n'prosrnting  the  leading  iiKlustrial  centers  of 
tin*  founirv,  (•oini)risr  the  mat(M*ial  for  the  detailed  studv  of  the  c^)st 
of  livintr.  C'(*rtain  data,  which  do  not  (Mitcr  so  nuich  into  detail,  were 
collected  in  ngaid  to  tlic  co>t  of  living  in  l^'>,440  families,  ami  the 
re>ults  arc  cxtcn^iv<*Iy  >ununarizcd  in  the  full  rciK)rt.  The  infcmna- 
tion  rclatintf  to  each  familv  was  secure(l  directlv  from  the  husbaind  or 
wife,  or  both,  by  the  pers<»nal  vi>it  of  a  sin^cial  agent  of  the  Bureau, 
and  the  mo-^t  important  incjuiries  ])roj>oundeil  were  those  relating  to 
the  <»!irningN  of  the  hu--band,  the  wift*.  and  the  children,  and  the 
ex]>4*n<iiture  of  the  family  for  housing,  fuel,  lighting,  foo<i,  clothing, 
an<l  other  pur|M»ev  during  the  year. 

The  following  table  shows  for  live  geographical  divisions  and  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  th(»  mnnberof  famili(»s  investigiited  in  detail, 
the  average  size  of  family,  the  average*  income  per  family,  the  average 
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expenditure  per  family  for  all  purposes,  and  the  average  expenditure 
per  family  for  food,  the  figures  being  for  the  year  1901: 

Kl'MlJKK  OF  FAMILIES,  AVERAGE  SIZE  OF  FAMILY,  AVERAGE  INCOME  PER  FAMILY, 
AVEItAGE  EXPENDITURE  PER  FAMILY  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES,  AND  AVERAGE  EXPENDI- 
TURE PER  FAMILY  FOR  FOOD,  DURING  THE  YEAR  1901. 


GeoerraphicHl  divixiuu. 


North  Atlantic  BtatoH 
North  Central  Stated  . 
South  Atlantic  StatON 
South  Central  Stutetk . 
Western  States 


Unitetl  Stalfs. 


Families. 

Avera^re 
aizcoi 
family. 

1,415 

721 

219 

122 

1             90 

5.25 
b.4A 
5.80 
5.65 
4.09 

2,567 

5.81 

ATerage 
income 

per 
family. 


I 


Baf  I  ^'-KT 


$834.83 
842.60 
762.78 
715.46 

891.82 


827.19 


1778.04 
785.95 
700.62 
690.11 
751.46 


768.54 


10 
S21.00 
290.64 
292.68 
308.58 


326.90 


This  table  shows  that  the  2,5t>7  families  consisted  on  an  average  of 
5.81  persons,  0.7  iK»rson  above  the  average  of  private  families  in  the 
whole  country  as  shown  by  tlie  cen.sus  of  liMJO.  This  larger  size  of 
family  was  not  due  to  any  intentional  selection  of  larger  families,  for 
the  only  basis  of  selection  was  tliat  the  head  of  the  family  must  be  a 
wage  worker  or  a  salaried  man  earning  not  over  $1,200  during  the 
year,  an<l  must  be  able  to  give  information  in  regard  to  his  expendi- 
tures in  dotiiil.  The  avci'agc  income  for  the  year  of  these  2,507  fami- 
lies from  all  sources  was  )j>827.1i>.  The  average  expenditure  for  oil 
purposes  was  i>7G8.5rl:  and  the  average  exi^enditure  for  food  waa 
Ijv32(».i>0  per  family,  or  42.54  {>er  c^nt  of  the  avemge  expenditure  for 
all  [)urposos. 

I'hc  two  summaries  which  immediately  follow  are  also  based  on  the 
facts  ascertained  b}'  the  special  inquiry  covering  2,507  families.  From 
these  it  was  found  possible  to  secure  accumte  data  not  only  as  to  the 
total  expenditures  for  focxl,  }>ut  also  as  to  the  quantity  and  cost  of 
eacli  of  th(*  several  articles  consumed  during  the  year.  Data  in 
minute  detail  were  also  secured  from  these  families  as  to  their  expen- 
dilu n^s  for  other  purpos<^s.  The  summary  showing  the  average  quan- 
tity and  cost  of  the  food  consumed  in  the  2,507  families  during  the 
vt»ar  follows: 

AVKKA<JK  (^fANTITY  AND  ('(JST   TKU   FAMILY  OF  TUE  VARIOUS  ARTICLES  C»F  FOOD 

.CO.NSlMEI). 


Arti<lf.  quantity. 

Fn'>li  Ihmm' 849.7  inmndh . 

^a! !  l»« •«'f 4S.6  |K>iiik1m  . , 

Kri'.h  hug  i>nMlu('tN ■  111.2im)IUi<1m, 

Sr. 1 1  h« »i;  )>r( Mi iict> J  lO.'i  |m tiiiith  , 

ot  Imt  iiH-ut 77.7  pi tUDilfi . , 

poultry »>7.7  imhhhIs., 

Fish  .'. 79.9 poundH . , 

Ebrm .• SS.2  dozen  . . , 

Milk ».>4.5  4UttrtJ*., 


CifuX. 


9S0.06 

r>.  2«> 

14.02 

IX  S9 

9.78 

9.49 

8.01 

16.79 

2LS! 
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AVERAGE  QUANTITY  AND  COST  PER  FAMILY  OF  THE  VARIOUS  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD 

CONSUMED— Concluded. 


Article. 


Quantity. 


Cost. 


Butter !  117.1  pounds.., 

Cheese I  16.0  pounds... 


84.4  pounds.. 

10.6  pounds... 

46.8  bounds... 

268.5  pounds.. 

3.6  gallons 

680.8  pounds.. 

252.7  loaves... 

Rice 25.1  pounds... 

Potatoes '.  14.7  bushels... 

Other  vegetables I 

Fruit I 


Lard 

Tea 

Coffee 

Sugar  

McHasses 

Flour  and  ineul 
Bread 


Vinegar,  picklei*.  and  condiments. 
Other  food 


I 


Total  fooil 


92^76 

2.G2 

9.35 

5.30 

10.71 

15.76 

1.69 

16.76 

12.44 

2.(6 

12.93 

It.  85 

16.5(2 

4.12 

30.40 


'l 


326.90 


From  the  above  ta])le  it  is  seen  that  the  average  fainilj'  consumed 
340.7  pounds  of  fresh  beef  during  the  year,  and  that  the  cost  was 
$50.05;  the  average  quantity  of  salt  beef  consumed  was  4S.G  )X)unds, 
costing  ^5.20,  etc.  As  practical!}'  all  of  the  family  schedules  were 
secured  in  the  year  1001,  this  may  be  considered  as  showing  the 
cost  in  that  year.  The  quantity  of  some  articles  could  not  be  given. 
These  articles  include  vegetables  other  than  potatoes,  fruit,  vinegar, 
pickles,  and  condiments,  and  other  food.  The  average  cost  of  all  food 
for  the  2,507  families  during  the  year  was  $320.90.  The  avei-age  total 
expenditure  of  these  2,507  families  for  all  purposes  as  shown  in  the 
previous  summar}'  was  $708.54.  The  next  summar}^  shows  the  per 
cent  of  the  total  expenditure  that  was  disbursed  for  the  principal 
items  entering  into  the  cost  of  living: 

PER  <KNT  (►F  TIIK  .VVK[l.\(;K  Tl)T.\L  EXPKNDITrUE  OF  2..Vw  FAMILIF-S  DISBURSED   FOR 

THE  riiiNcir.vL  itkm.<  entekin(j  i.n'to  the  cost  of  living. 


Item. 


Foo<l ' 

Rent I 

rrincipul  uii«l  i(itorf<>t  on  niortguKe  (»n  ■ 

home I 

Fuel i 

LiKhtfnK I 

Clothing I 

Ta  X  e«* 

Insurunre ' 

I^l»<»r  and  other  rrpini/alioii  Uvs ; 

Religious  purito'-cN 

I 


i  IVrccnt. 


42.  M 

12.  l»5 

4.  VJ 

l.(« 

11.01 

.  <) 

'2.  r.\ 

1.17 


Item. 


IVrct-nt. 


Charity , 

Furnitnre  an<l  utensils 

Itooks  nn<l  nir \v.«*pa|K'n» 

Amusements  ana  vacntiun. 

IntoxK-alinK  lupior.i 

Tohacco 

Sirknes«  and  death 

Other  ijurpose*} 


0.31 

3.42 

l.W 

l.CO 

1.C2 

1.41 

•i.67 

5.87 

IW.QO 


From  thi.s  tubh*  it  is  seen  that  the  expenditure  for  focnl  constituted 
42.51  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  living;  that  for  hou.^ing,  including  rent 
and  priiK'ipal  and  int(»rest  paid  on  homes  which  were  Inung  acquired, 
con.stituted  11. 5:5  per  cent;  that  for  clothing,  14.04  per  cent,  ct<.\ 

That  jMirt  of  the  investigation  which  relates  to  retail  prices  is,  it 
should  l)e  stated,  the  iirst  extended  investigation  into  retail  prices  cov- 
ering a  long  series  of  years  that  has  been  made  in  this  country.  All 
previous  price  studies  covering  a  period  of  years  have  dealt  solely 
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with  wholesale  prices  which,  of  course,  do  not  represent  accurately 
the  co!^t  to  the  small  consumer.  In  their  general  trend  retail  prices 
follow  the  wholesale  prices,  but  their  fluctuations  are  smaller  and  less 
rapid,  and  this  is  cloarl}'  brought  out  in  the  full  report. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  course  of  retail  prices  of  food  for  a  series 
of  years  and  the  consec[uent  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  as  regards 
food,  the  Bureau  through  its  agents  secured  from  the  books  of  814 
retail  merchants,  in  the  same  localities  from  which  data  relating  to 
family  exi)onditures  were  obtained,  the  retail  prices  of  the  principal 
staple  articles  of  food.  These  figures  in  all  cases  represent  the 
actual  sales  to  consumers  and  may,  therefore,  be  considered  entirely 
trustworthy;  and  covering  as  they  do  all  parts  of  the  countr}'  they 
may  also  be  considered  thoroughly  representative.  Prices  were  taken 
for  each  month  during  the  fourteen  years  of  1890  to  1903,  inclusive, 
which  was  as  far  back  as  it  was  practicable  to  go.  These  covered 
30  distinct  articles,  and,  under  each  article,  various  grades  and  descrip- 
tions of  that  article.  From  the  monthly  prices  average  j' early  prices, 
were  computed,  and  these  will  be  shown  in  detail  in  the  forthcoming 
report  for  each  locality  covered.  In  order  to  show  the  changes 
from  3'ear  to  year  relative  prices  or  index  numbers  were  computed. 
These  relative  prices  consist  of  a  series  of  percentages  showing  the 
per  cent  the  price  in  each  year  was  of  the  average  price  for  the  ten- 
year  period  from  1890  to  1899.  This  average  price  for  the  ten-3'ear 
period  was  selected  as  the  base  because  it  represented  the  average 
conditions  more  nearly  than  the  price  in  any  one  3'ear  which  might  be 
sdectcd  as  a  base  for  all  articles.  With  each  article  represented  by  a 
percentage  or  index  number  it  is  possible  to  combine  the  several  per- 
centages and  compute  the  percentage  showing  the  relative  price  from 
year  to  year  of  all  food.  Several  very  interesting  summaries  from 
the  report  are  here  presented.  The  first  shows  the  relative  prices  for 
each  year  from  1890  to  1903  of  the  staple  articles  of  food  for  which 
the  retail  prices  were  secured: 

KKLATIVK  RKTAIL  IMUCKS  (JF  THE  PRIN'CIPAL  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD,  1890  TO  1903. 

[AvcraKe  price  for  1890-1899-^100.] 


IJeef, 

Ycjir. 

Ai>;)U!«. 

I'VHpO- 

ratcMl. 

Beans, 
dry. 

103.3 

fresh, 

roastH 

and 

8te\vs«. 

Beof, 

fresh, 

steaks. 

Beef, 

sail. 

Bread, 
wheat. 

Butter. 

Cheese. 

Chick- 
ens. 

Coffee. 

IMH) 

109.0 

99.5 

98.8 

97.5 

100.3 

99.2 

98.8 

101.3 

105.4 

1K»1 

110.3 

106. 2 

100.0 

99.4 

98.8 

100.3 

106.4 

100.3 

101.0 

106.2 

1^V»2 

99.3 

102.4 

99.6 

99.3 

99.5 

100.8 

106.8 

101.5 

103.8 

108.8 

iM»a 

107.0 

ia=>.o 

99.0 

99.6 

100.3 

100.1 

109.9 

101.8 

101.2 

104.8 

li^'M 

ia=s.8 

102.8 

98.3 

98.2 

96.9 

99.9 

101.7 

101.6 

98.6 

103.3 

1S9.S 

97.4 

100.5 

98.6 

99.1 

99.6 

99.7 

97.0 

99.2 

98.4 

101.7 

i^yc 

88.6 

92.7 

99.1 

99.5 

99.8 

99.9 

92.7 

97.9 

97.1 

99.6 

isy? 

87.8 

91.5 

100.3 

100.2 

100.9 

100.0 

93.1 

99.0 

»i.O 

M.6 

isw 

95.4 

95.9 

101.7 

102.0 

102.1 

99.8 

96.1 

97.5 

96.8 

91.1 

1899 

99.5 

99.7 

103.7 

103.9 

103.2 

99.6 

97.7 

102.4 

101.8 

90.6 

1900 

95.2 

110.0 

106.5 

106.4 

108.7 

99.7 

101.4 

103.9 

100.8 

01.1 

1901 

96.8 

113.9 

110.7 

111.0 

106.1 

99.4 

108.2 

103.3 

108.0 

90.7 

1902 

104.4 

116.8 

118.6 

118.6 

116.0 

99.4 

111.6 

107.3 

113.2 

89.6 

1903 

100.8 

118.1 

113.1 

112.9 

106.8 

100.2 

110.6 

109.4 

118.6 

I       «a,^ 

I 

•^ 

\ 
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RELATIVE  RETAIL  TRICES  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD.  1890  TO  1906— Cooclmled. 

[Averiiffc  price  for  1Shk)-189»=100.] 


Your. 


1890 
1R91 
1892 
1H93 
1H94 
lK9r) 
l«9t) 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
19U8 


I 


^'<^"*        Kcriru     I    l''i>h.    ,    Fi.sh,    I  Flour.  ,    ,    ^ 
meal.    '    ^^''-    '    fresh.    '     sail.     '  wheat.      ^"^• 


100.0 

109.7 

105.2 

103.1 

102.2 

100.8 

95.0 

93.7 

95.0 

95. 1 

97.4 

107.1 

118.8 

120.7 


100.6 

10«).  9 

lOC.K 

108. 1 

9«.3 

99.3 

92.  h 

91.4 

%.2 

101 


1 

99. 9 


99.3  ' 

99.  r.  ' 

100.1  j 

100.1  I 
100.4  ! 

99.8  : 

100.2  i 


ia5. 

119. 


12.'>.3 


99 
100 
100 

hm) 

101 
105.0 
107. 3 


Year. 


I    Pork, 

.SJllt. 

I  l>acon. 


I    ^'''^^'    ■    Pork- 
salt,  dry      "'^''• 

1       or 


pickh'd. 


silt, 
ham. 


100.7 

101.7 

102.2 

108.4 

101.5 

98. 9 

97.5 

95.2 

9S.8 

100.2 

99.1 

100.9 

102.8 

108.4 


Pota- 

toe**. 

Irl.Mh. 


109.7 

112.5 

105.1 

96.1 

88.7 

89.0^ 

92.7 

104.8 

107.4 

94.  G 

94.3 

94.4 

94.9 

101.2 


98.2 

99.8 

103.6 

117.9 

106.9 

100.1 

92.5 

89.8 

93.9 

97.1 

104.4 

118.1 

ia4.3 

126.7 


Milk, 

Mola«- 

fresh. 

scs» 

100.5 

104.7 

100.6 

101.7 

100.6 

101.2 

100.4 

100.6 

100.2 

100.3 

100.0 

99.0 

99.9 

98.7 

99.7 

•7.7 

99.4 

97.9 

96.9 

98.2 

99.9 

102. 2 

101.1 

101.3 

103.3 

102.1 

105.8 

103.8 

Mattofn 

and 

Iamb. 


Pork, 
freah. 


100.7 

ioe.6 

101.0 

90.9 

97.8 

96.7 

96.7 

99.6 

100.4 

102.6 

105.6 

109.0 

114.7 

112.6 


97.0 

96.7 

100.6 

107.0 

101.8 

99.7 

97.4 

97.6 

96.6 

101.7 

107.7 

117.9 

128.3 

127.0 


Prune.s. 


1S90 
1891 
lh92 
1KU3 
l^yl 
1895 
lh96 
1897 
1898 
1890 
1900 
1901 
.1902 
1903 


9'>.  K 
WV  fi 
'.»9.1 
109.0  ■ 
103.  ti 
99.  I 
9t>.7 
97.4 
100.2 
102.9  1 
109.7  I 
121.0 

139.  h 


y'>.  3 

OS.  V 
100.5  , 
1(W.7  , 
KM.  1  . 

99.2  i 

97.3  I 
W.  1  I 

101.8  I 
107.7 
117.5  I 
132.5 
12'.».0  I 


9.^.  7 

99.  3 

101.9 

1(W.3  , 

101.9 

9*<.  8 

97.  Ct 

i»S.  2 

95.  1 

99.2 

10.5.3 

110.2 

J 19. 4 

121.3 


109.3 

116.6 

95.  7 

112.8 

Ur2. 6 

91.8 

77.0 

93.0 

10.5.4 

96.1 

93.5 

110.8 

117.0 

114.8 


lie.  8 

101.3 

116.5 

102.5 

;       113.5 

101.3 

115.6 

98.4 

100.9 

99.0 

94.2 

98,8 

H6.8 

96.7 

H4.8 

97.9 

K6.3 

101.7 

85.1 

102.4 

83.0 

102.  4 

82.6 

108.5 

Kli 

103.5 

80.2 

108.9 

Sugar. 

Tea. 

Veal. 

1 
Vinegar. 

118.6 

100.0 

98.8 

102.9 

102.7 

100.4 

99.6 

106.i 

96.2 

100.2 

100.0 

102.7 

101.5 

loai 

100.0 

99.5 

93.8 

98.7 

96.7 

99.8 

9L6 

98.5 

96.6 

96.9 

96.6 

98.8 

99.6 

97.2 

96.7 

98.6 

99.9 

97.4 

101.3 

100.7 

101.2 

97.9 

101.7 

104.4 

103.7 

98l3 

104.9 

106.6 

104.9 

98.5 

108.0 

106.7 

106.6 

96u9 

96.0 

107.2 

116.2 

99.6 

96.1 

106.0 

114.9 

99.1 

From  this  tal)h'.  it  is  .s(mmi  that  llic  price  of  fresh  ix^astin^  and  stew- 
in«^^  hoef  ill  l^t^D  was  l^l^T)  |Kn'  cent  of  the  averaf;re  price  during  tlie  ten- 
year  p'riod  from  1s\H)  to  18'.M».  In  1801  the  price  was  exactly  the 
avera<,^e  pri<M»  for  the  t<Mi-year  period — that  is,  lOO.O.  The  lowe:jt 
point  rea<h<'d  wa-;  in  lM»4,  wlien  it  was  OS./]  per  cent  of  the  avenige  price 
for  the  t«'n-y('ar  pcricnl.  The  liitrhe.^st  point  reached  was  in  11*02,  wlien 
it  stood  at  lls.<).  In  ll*o:;  it  stood  at  llo.l,  or  13.1  percent  higher 
than  tho  averajx*'  pricr  for  the  piM'iod  from  iSW  to  ISOO.  In  the  use 
of  thesr  tahh's  showinijc  the  rrhitivi*  li^urcs  it  should  be  l)orne  in  mind 
that  the  difreicnce  in  tln^  relative  prices  in  any  two  years  is  not  the 
jHM*c<*nt  of  diticrcncc  in  thr  co>t.  For  example:  Th**  n^hifive  pri^'oof 
fn'.«-h  nKi-^tini!"  and  strwinir  he**!'  was  us..*',  in  l^i»|  and  llllA  in  15M)3. 
The  (litlercnce  in  tlie  rrlativc*  ])ri(rs  is  14. ^:  and  this  fljrui«e  Indnjif  l.'i.I 
])er  cent  (»f  i»s.o,  the  prr  cent  of  increase  in  VM^-)  over  ISOl  is  15.1  |>er 
<-ent. 

Tlic  ni^xt  summary  .^liows  tln^  relative  prices  of  focnl,  considered  as 
a  whole,  for  cai  h  ycai.  The  impoitance  of  the  varioiLs  articles  or 
^^roiips  of  articles  of  food  in  the  family  consumption  having  l)een  deter- 
mined from  the  exj)en<litnres  of  the  ri,r>(iT  families  ref<»rred  to  above, 
the  relative  prices  of  the  sev<'ral  articles  of  focni  were  wei^htinl  accord- 
ing to  this  importance.  The  result,  shown  in  the  following  taUe, 
ffivv^  for  5  geogiai)hical  divisions  and  the  Tnited  States  for  the  period 
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1800  to  1903  the  relative  retail  price  of  the  food  consumed  in  one  year 
by  a  working-man's  family,  compared  with  the  average  price  for  the 
ten -year  period  1890  to  1899: 

RELATIVE  RETAIL  PRICE  OF  FOOD.  WEIGHTED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  AVERAGE  FAMILY 

CONSUMPTION,  1890  TO  1908. 

[Awnige  price  for  1«90-18»9-«100.] 


Year. 

North 
Atlantic 

States, 

1,415 

families. 

North 
Central 
States, 
721  fam- 
ilies. 

South 
Atlantic 

States, 
219  fam- 

Hies. 

South 
Central 

SUtes,    1 

122  fam- 1 

ilies.     1 

Western 
States, 
90  fam- 
ilies. 

United 

States, 

2,567 

families. 

1890 

102.8 

103.2 

102.1 

104.4 

99.2 

97.7 

97.0 

96.9 

98.8 

99.5 

1U1.2 

104.7 

110.5 

110.1 

102.8 

104.5 

•    10L8 

105.4 

100.6 

98.0 

04.6 

95.6 

08.4 

08.9 

100.8 

106.1 

111.7 

IILO 

101.2 

ioe.1 

101.1 

103.2 

100.0 

98.7 

96.8 

97.1 

99.3 

100.5 

102.4 

106.9 

111.8 

in.2 

102.1 

106.6 

100.7 

106.5 

100.0 

98.1 

96.1 

97.8 

96.8 

99.9 

101.1 

106.9 

118.5 

113.5 

107.7 

108.7 

106.2 

100.9 

99.3 

96.7 

03.2 

92.7 

96.2 

98.6 

96.1 

99.9 

104.4 

108.7 

102.4 

1891 

106.8 

1892 

101.9 

1893 

104.4 

1894 

99.7 

1896 

97.8 

1896 

96.6 

1897 

96.8 

1898 

96.7 

1899 

99.5 

1900 

100.1 

1901 

106.2 

1902 

110.9 

1903 

110.8 

The  table  shows  that  the  lowest  price  of  food  during  the  period 
covered  was  in  ISlH),  when  according  to  the  weighted  relative  prices 
it  was  95.5  jku'  cent  of  (he  average  price  from  1*890  to  1899;  and  that 
the  highest  price  was  in  1902,  when  it  was  110.9  per  cent  of  the  average 
price  for  the  ba.se  period,  or  10.9  per  cent  above  the  average  price  for 
ten  years  from  1890  to  1899.  As  stated  above,  these  figures  represent 
tlie  rolative  prices  of  food  when  thevarious  articles  are  weighted  accord- 
ing to  their  importance  in  the  familj'  consumption,  as  shown  by  the 
summary  on  pages  705  and  700.  A  computation  of  the  simple  average 
of  the  relative  prices  of  the  30  articles,  however,  di.sdoses  the  fact  that 
the  simple  unweighted  average,  giving  to  each  of  the  articles  equal 
importance,  follows  very  clo.sel}'  the  average  weighted  })y  famiU'  con- 
sumption. These  simple  averages  are  as  follows:  18^H),  102.1;  1891, 
1(^4;  l.y.)2,  11)1.8;  1S93,  104.1;  1S94,  100.3;  1895,  98.2;  1890,  95.8; 
1.S97.  •.♦♦;.3;  1898,  98.5;  1899,  99.0;  1900,  101.5;  1901,  1()5.5;  1902, 
lln.ii;  and  1903,  110.<>. 

To  niulcr  easy  a  comparison  of  the  prices  of  the  la^t  year  of  the 
period,  1903,  with  those  of  each  of  the  other  years,  the  following 
ta])l«»  has  ))een  prepared,  showing  the  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  prices  of  1903  compared  with  the  prices  of  each  previous  year 
of  the  period. 
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IT  ilecreaa:  In  1903  ooiopared  vrlth — 


Apples,  eraponilod. 
DwI,  Irosh,  loaala 


+i4,a|+]i.2 
+i3,;|+i3.i' 


Chlckcllal!!"! 
CoHoo 


..  +J7,0 


ILT+lftS+ia.: 


+lfi.-^-t-13.4X.S| 


...'+20.;  + 
Em +a4,e  + 

FESi,(ro«h 1+  K.1  f 

FHli,«a(t +  7.6|  + 

Flour,  vf heat —  7. 7  — 

I^rd +2»,0  + 

UlU-In-nh +  5.3  T 

Mol  uncoil.. 


plcUecl.. 
Potal(«B.Irl 


.2.7l+]&,l 
.8.7+LN.S 


1+28.3  +3t.»+10.6 


.  1899.    IMX  j  1901.    I«(S. 


z^: 


«+  4.»|+  2.*|-«.2 


1-6.8+  ft.S+  6.»+. 


+a.^+l«.4+17.«U.lS.0|. 

-10.3- B.<-  J.d-  l.S-  2.61-  I.M- 
-.l+!».8+?7.1  +26.9+2S.«+ia.7  + 
"     ~-     l+m.9+aS.4|+ll).6!  + 


-  s:s'+  7.0+  7.SI+  7;i|+- 

+  6,4  +  7.u:+  6.S  +  4.6  + 
+  6.0  +  ft.7+  1. 6!+  2.N+ 
+12.a+  9.7,+  6.^+  8.3- 
+28.11 +2).»+l-.B,+  7.7- 
+3U.5+3S.9+27.<+ia.fl;  + 

III' 
+30.2  J-26.7.+19.ri+  9.8- 

■   -l-'J.S+JB.a  +  lO.l  + 
-1U.B+21.BJ-  1.7- 


Vcfti '+ir..8 

Vlnt-Kiir I-  8.7 

All  t,.»1  wi'iKlileil  I 

BnrunliTiKtofwm-  I 


J     I 


,l,..i.„.L. 


]ii  tills  tabic  (+)  itn<i  (— )  itru  useJ  to  show  whctluT  the  price  in 
lyiiS  wuH  hi}fh(>r  or  lower  than  in  the  year  indicated  at  the  bead  of  the 
column.  Tims,  on  Mic  lirst  lino  it  is  seen  that  evaporated  apples  wvra 
7.5  per  cent  lower  in  li>03  than  in  ISHU;  on  the  second  line,  that  dry 
beans  were  14.3  per  cent  liifjher  in  l'J03  tlmu  in  ISiH);  on  the  third 
line,  that  fi-esh  roasliiiy  and  Ktewing  beef  was  13.7  per  cent  higher  in 
li)u:S  than  in  lS!ni.  etc.  The  la.st  line  of  the  tabic  shows  the  per  cent 
of  increase  or  decrease  for  all  food  in  IW-i  as  compared  with  prcccd- 
infj  years,  (liviny  each  article  a  wcifjht  in  proportion  to  its  cost  in 
family  con.-iumption,  ftiod  in  li)li3  was  7.7  per  cent  hi;rher  than  in  181H), 
(J. 3  per  cent  hiyht'r  than  in  ls;H,  etc.,  and  !")..'»  per  cent  higher  than  in 
iM'll,  the  year  of  lowest  prices  of  footl. 

If  the  relative  prices  of  fund  given  alwve  be  taken  in  conueotion 
with  the  average  actual  expenditure  for  fcKHl  in  I'.tnl  of  the  2,567  fam- 
ilies investigaleil  liy  the  Bureau,  the  amount  of  the  avenige  expenditure 
for  food  in  each  year  may  lie  ealcuhited.  This  hii.s  l>een  done  and  the 
results  .-howing  for  .%  geogniphicul  groups  and  for  the  United  States 
the  uvcriige  cost  «f  f<i<id  pin-  family  in  each  year  from  Ifi'.iQ  to  1!><»3, 
inclusive,  arc  given  in  the  following  table. 
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AVERAGE  COST  OF  FOOD  PER  FAMILY.  1890  TO  1903,  BASED  ON  AVERAGE  COST  PER 
FAMILY  IS  VXn  AND  THE  RELATIVE  RETAIL  PRICIW  OF  FOOD  WEIGHTED  ACCORDING 
TO  FAMILY  CONSU MICTION. 


Y'oar. 


North 
Atlantic 
States, 
1.415  fam- 
ilies. 


1 VJO !  $330. 36 


1S9I 
lS9i 
1H93 
1H94 

i«9r> 

18% 
1S97 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
19i)3 


333.26 
329. 70 
337.13 
320.31 
315.50 
813.23 
812. 91 
319.05 
321. 31 
326.80 
838.10 
356.83 
355.5-1 


North         South 
Central  |  Atlantic 

State:*,       States, 
721  fam-    219  fam- 
ilies.    I     ilies. 


$810.08 
816. 75 
308.57 
319. 48 
904.93 
297.05 
286.74 
289.77 
298. 2G 
299.78 
805.54 
321.60 
338.57 
336.45 


$282.72 
285.23 
282.44 
288.30 
279.86 
275.73 
270. 42 
271.26 
277.41 
280.76 
286.07 
298.64 
312.83 
310.65 


South 
Ceiitral 
StutcH, 
122  fam- 
ilies. 


Western 
8tate«»,  90 
families. 


UniUnl 
Strttes, 
2,567  fam- 
ilies. 


9279.54 

$332.61 

283.64 

335.72 

275.  71 

324.90 

283.37 

317.80 

278.79 

306.68 

268.59 

298.65 

263.11 

287.84 

266.40 

286.29 

270.50 

2M.01 

273.51 

304.21 

276.80 

302.97 

292.68 

308.53 

810.75 

322.43 

810.75 

320.27 

$318.20 
322.65 
316.65 
824.41 
309.81 
303.91 
296.76 
299.24 
806.70 
309.19 
814. 16 
326.90 
344.61 
342.76 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  cost  of  food  per 
family  in  1800  wa-s  $:n8.20.  In  181)t>,  the  year  of  lowest  prices,  it  fell 
to$2lM).7();  in  lJ>n2  it  reached  the  highest  point  of  the  period,  being 
$;{44.61;  while  in  VMrS  it  fell  .-^lightly,  to  t^42.75.  The  changes  in  the 
cost  of  living,  as  show^n  by  the  results  of  this  investigation,  relate  to 
food  alon(%  representing  42.54  per  cent  of  all  family  expenditures  in 
the  2,r)r»7  families  furni.^hing  information. 

Of  the  rc^naining  articles,  con.stituting  57.40  jxu*  cent  of  the  family 
expenditure,  certain  ones  are,  from  their  nature,  affected  onl}-  indi- 
rectly and  in  very  slight  degree  by  any  rise  or  fall  in  prices.  Such 
are  payments  on  account  of  princij^al  and  interest  of  mortgage,  taxes, 
property  and  life  insurance,  labor  and  other  organization  fees,  reli- 
gion, charity,  books  and  newspapers,  amusements  and  vacation, 
intoxicating  licpiors,  and  sickness  and  death.  These  together  consti- 
tuted 14.51  per  cent  of  the  family  expenditure  in  1J>01  of  the  2,567 
f;iinili(\s  investigated.  Miscellaneous  purposes,  not  reported,  for 
which,  from  their  very  character,  no  prices  arc  obtainable,  made  up 
5.s7  j)er  cent,  and  rent,  for  which  also  no  prices  for  the  several  years 
arc  available,  made  up  12.1»5  per  ciMit. 

Th<^  remaining  clas.ses  of  family  expenditure,  24.13  per  cent  of  all, 
consist  of  clothing  14.04  per  cent,  fuel  and  lighting  5.25  \)qy  cent,  fur- 
niture and  utensils  0.42  p<'r  cent,  and  tobacco  1.42  per  cent.  For  these 
no  retail  prices  covering  a  series  of  years  are  available,  but  it  is  proh- 
abli^  that  the  advance  of  the  retail  prices  was  considerably  less  than  Iho 
advance  in  wholesale  prices,  as  the  advance  in  the  wholesale  prices  of 
25  articles  of  food  in  11M>3,  as  <*ompared  with  181)<»,  was  27.0  per  cent, 
while  the  advance  in  the  reUiil  prices  of  25  similar  articles  or  groupa 
of  articles,  as  shown  by  the  results  of  this  investigation,  was  ])ut  15.3 
per  cent.     An  examination  of  the  relative  wholesale  prices  of  these 
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classes  of  articles  in  Bulletin  No.  51,  giving  them  their  proper  weight 
accordin*^  to  family  consumption,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
advance  in  the  retail  prices  of  these  articles  as  a  whole,  comparing 
1903  with  the  3^ear  of  lowest  prices,  could  have  been  but  little,  if  at 
all,  greater  than  the  advance  in  the  retail  price  of  food. 

If  all  classes  of  family  expenditures  as  above  be  taken  into  eon^^id- 
eration,  it  is  apparently  a  safe  and  conservative  conclusion,  therefore, 
that  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  as  a  whole,  in  1903,  when  com- 
pared with  the  year  of  lowest  prices,  was  less  than  15.5  per  cent,  the 
figure  given  above  as  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  food  as  shown  by  this 
investigation.  This  assumes,  of  course,  always  the  purchase  of  the 
same  articles  and  the  same  quantities  in  years  of  low  prices,  low  wages, 
and  more  or  less  irregular  cmplo3'ment,  and  in  years  of  higher  prices, 
higher  wages,  and  steady  employment. 

A\  AGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR. 


The  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  the  report 
for  the  year  1J)04,  will  present  the  result^i  of  an  extensive  investigation 
into  the  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  leading  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries  of  the  United  States  during  the  period  from 
1890  to  1903,  inclusive.  The  investigation  was  designed  to  cover 
thoroughly  the  principal  distinctive  occupations  in  the  leading  indus- 
tries ])elonging  to  this  large  industrial  group  in  all  sections  of  the 
country,  with  a  view  to  securing  data  which  should  be  entirelj'^  repre- 
sentative of  conditions  and  show  the  trend  of  wages  and  hours  of  lal)or 
during  the  period  covered.  It  is  to  l)e  regretted  that  the  force  avail- 
able for  the  ])rosecuti()n  of  the  work  did  not  permit  of  the  extension 
of  the  investigation  to  cover  transportation,  mining,  agriculture, (*)  and 
the  other  great  industrial  groups.    It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  data 


"Tlie  "Wiijics  oi  Variii  Labor  in  tho  I'iiit«'d  Stutfri"  is  the  title  of  a  recent  bulletin 
of  tho  L'.  S.  Departim'iit  <»t  Agriculture.  Froni  this  the  following  table  t*howiiig 
wagoH  of  farm  liihororn  is  «lrawn: 

avkka<;k  wa<ji:s  (►k  farm  i.ahokkks  jn  tiik  i'nitki>  status  ix  certain  ykars 

Flin.M  Ib'.K)  TU  1W2. 
[From  l.ii^ktin  of  ihr  V.  S.  I)<|iiiitm«.!it  of  A:,'rirnltun',  "\Vtij,'»«  of  Fiirm  IjilM)riii  tlio  T'liitt-d  SiaU**,"] 


IVT  month. 


YoHr. 


Without 


With 
IxMinl. 


VJ.  10 
17.7J 
17.r,'.i 

■J>.  23 
ITJ.  1 1 


IJ.M 
i:i.'J«» 
12. 1«'. 
r.'.Crj 

la.  i:i 

14.07 
10.  lu 


Trr  «ljiy 
nary 

of  onli- 
labor. 

Per  dny  in  hamvt. 

Without 

With 

Without 

With 

bounl. 

tM»anl. 

NMinL 

board. 

SO.  W 

So.CA 

81.30 

11.02 

.^J 

.<i7 

1.30 

1.02 

.."•J 

.  ♦•►9 

1.24 

1.U8 

.Ml 

.&» 

i.ia 

.« 

.81 

.'•.2 

1.14 

.92 

.96 

.7* 

1.30 

1.06 

1.01 

.77 

1.37 

1. 13 

l.i:( 

.^V 

1.S3 

LU 
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presented  are  more  comprehensive  and  representative,  so  far  as  the 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  are  concerned,  than  any  that 
have  iK^en  heretofore  published.  It  is  believed  also  that  the  figures 
forming  the  l)asis  of  the  report  arc  in  all  particulars  thoroughly  accu- 
rate and  trustworth\%  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  secured  in  all  cases 
by  personal  visits  of  the  special  agents  of  the  Bureau  to  the  several 
establishments  repi-esented  and  have  Ijeen  drawn  directly  from  the  pay 
rolls  and  other  records  in  existence  and  available  for  reference.  The 
preservation  of  records  of  this  cliaracter  for  any  considerable  |>eriod 
of  years  is  not  usual,  and  great  diflSculty  was  experienced  in  tinding 
establishments  in  some  industries  which  had  been  in  existence  since 
181)0  and  had  prest^rved  their  pay  rolls  and  other  records  of  transac- 
tions with  their  employees.  In  a  few  cases,  indeed,  the  agents  of  the 
Bureau  were  compelled  to  accept  data  for  less  tlian  the  full  period 
covoroil  by  the  investigation  in  order  to  avoid  the  exclusion  of  some 
important  occupation  or  industry  from  the  report — data  for  the  full 
period  not  being  available — while  in  other  cases  the  Bureau  was  com- 
pi^llod  to  accept  data  for  less  than  the  full  period  in  order  to  secure 
the  adc(j[uate  representation  of  some  important  section  of  the  country 
in  certain  industries  in  the  report.  An  examination  of  the  table 
by  industries  and  occuimtions  (Table  1)  shows  that  all  occupations 
usually  pertaining  to  the  various  industries  are  not  covered.  As  has 
been  previously  mentioned,  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  plan  adopted 
to  secure  data  for  only  the  important  and  distinctive  occupations  which 
are  considered  representative  of  each  industr}'.  This  plan  resulted  in 
a  ^aoat  sjiving  of  time  in  the  collection  of  the  data  without  materially 
allVcting  its  representative  character.  Quite  often  it  was  not  possible 
to  .secure  data  for  all  of  the  important  and  distinctive  wcupations  in 
a  i)5irti(ular  establishment  owing  to  imperfect  records,  and  for  this 
reason,  also,  data  from  the  sime  number  of  establishments  are  not 
reported  for  eacli  of  the  occupations.  In  all  such  cases  the  data  avail- 
able were  taken.  Finally,  it  should  be  stated  that  Uie  data  in  all  cases 
were  taken  from  that  portion  of  each  year\s  jmy  rolls  most  nearly  rep- 
res<»nting  the  average  conditions  in  the  establishment  during  each 
year. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  Industries  covered  by  the  report,  the 
number  of  establishments  in  each  industry  from  which  data  were 
secured,  and  the  number  of  different  occupations  covered  in  each 
industrv: 


INDUSTRIES,  NUMBER  OF  OCCUPATIONS,  AND  NUMBER  OF  ESTABUSHMENTS  FROM 

WHICH  REPORTS  WERE  SECURED. 


Industry. 


Number 
of  occu- 
pations. 


Agricultural  implcmentfl.. 

Bakery,  bread 

Blacksinithing  and  horse- 
shoeing  

Boots  and  shoes 

Boots  an<l  shoe}',  rubber ... 

Boxes,  paper 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Butter  and  cheese 

Candy  

Carpets 

CarriugcH  and  wagons 

Cars,  f*team  railroad 

Clothing,  factory  product . 

Clothing,  men's,  custom 
work 

Cooperage 

Cotton  goods 

Dyeing,  finit^hing,  and 
printing  textiles 

Electrical  apr>uratus  and 
supplies 

Flour 

Foundry  and  machine 
shop 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  can- 
ning and  preserving 

Furniture 

Gas 

Glass,  bottle  and  window  . 

Glass.  i)late 

Harness 

Hats,  fur 

Hosiery  and  knit  gmxls  ... 

Iron  and  steel,  bar  iron  ... 

Iron  and  steel,  Bessemer 
converting 

Iron  and  st<^el,  blast  fur- 
nace  

Iron  and  steel,  blooming 
mill 

Inm  and  steel,  muck  bar.. 

Iriiu  and  steel,  opcn-hcarth 
steel 


8 
4 

5 

10 
6 

11 
6 

19 
2 
2 
8 
8 

16 
7 

4 

11 

6 


4 

5 

10 


9 
4 

14 
9 
6 

14 
7 
6 

6 

5 

7 
G 


Number  of  | 

establish-  i 

mcnts.      II 


Industry 


18  , 
124    ' 


193 

4G  ,> 

2 

6 

28 

1,199 

29 

7 

8 

104 

49 

14 


46 : 

17  I 
26 

i 
14 

i 
4 
34 


1; 


»12 


2 
59 

7 
12 

2  i 
80  ■ 

8  ' 

8  ' 
16 

9 

19 

8 
15 

10 


Iron  and  steel,  rails 

Leather  

Liquors,  distilled 

Liquors,  malt 

Lithographing 

Lumber 

Marble  and  stone  work  . . 

Musical  instruments,  or- 
gans   

Musical  instruments,  pi- 
anos   

Oil,  cotton  seed 

Oil.  linseed 

Paints 

Paper  and  woo<l  pulp  .... 

Pctn>leum  refining 

Planing  mill 

Pottery ^ 

Printing  and  publishing, 
book  and  job 

Printing  and  publishing, 
ne  wspajK-'r '. 

Rope  and  twine 

Shipbuilding 

Silk  goods 

.Slaughtering  and  meat 
packing 

Soap 

Stoves 

Streets  and  sewers,  con- 
tract work 

Streets  und  sewers,  munic- 
ipal work 

Sugar  rellning 

Tin  plate 

Tobnc<'o,  cigarettes 

Tobacco,  cigars 

Tobacco,  plug,  tine  cut. 
and  granulated  smoking 

Woolen  and  worsted  g(XKls 

Total 


Number  Number  of 


of  occu- 

esubllsh- 

pations. 

menti. 

7 

6 

10 

38 

10 

4 

8 

bS 

8 

6 

12 

40 

12 

ira 

8 

z 

12 

6 

5 

2 
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2 

3 

4 

16 

20 
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S 

9 

9« 

8 

6 

10 

103 

4 

132 

7 

2 

17 

S8 

12 

U 

15 

7 

6 

3 

S 

8 

1 

£6 

1 

48 

9 

^^ 

7 

1 

4 

8 

7 

17 

12 

Ifi 

9 

1 

16 

519 


3,4:9 


This  tiiblc  shows  that  practically  all  of  the  leading  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  industri(»s  arc  represented  in  the  re[)ort.  The  number 
of  industries  is  seen  to  he  <)7,  whih»  data  were  secured  from  a  total  of 
511)  distinctive  occupations  in  8,421>  estahlislunents. 

Tahh»  I  is  a  summary  of  the  full  report  in  whieh  the  data  will  1)C  pre- 
sented in  threat  detail.  In  it  are  comhintMl  for  each  occupation  all  the 
data  that  were  secured  for  that  occui)ati()n.  To  ilhistratc  the  method 
of  pnvsentation  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  table  (page  731.)  The 
first  industry  shown  is  that  of  agricultural  imjilcments,  and  the  first 
occuj)ation  in  that  industry  is  blacksmiths.  All  of  these  blacksmiths 
are  males.     The  pn»fatory  note  states  that  the  data  secured  from  15 

\tablishmcnts  are  here  combined.     Passing  the  first  line  of  the  table 
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for  the  present,  the  second  line  shows  that  a  total  of  114  men  were 
ordinarlh'  employed  in  1800  in  this  occupation  in  the  establishments 
covered.  In  the  3'ear  1801  there  were  115  men  employed  at  the  repre- 
KMitiitive  time  of  the  year  for  which  the  schedules  were  taken;  the 
numbers  employed  in  eacli  of  the  other  years  are  likewise  shown.  To 
make  the  study  of  the  table  easier  a  relative  number  has  been  com- 
puted to  accomjmny  each  actual  number.  All  comparisons  might  be 
made  with  1800  or  any  other  year,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  con- 
ditions in  any  one  year  might  be  abnormal  it  was  determined,  as  in 
the  case  of  retail  prices,  to  take  as  a  base  for  comparison,  or  100.0,  not 
any  one  3'ear,  ))ut  the  average  for  the  ten  years  from  1800  to  1800.  On 
the  first  line,  therefore,  appears  the  number  126,  which  is  the  average 
number  employed  during  the  ten-year  period  from  1800  to  1809.  In 
tiio  second  coUunn  is  the  relative  number  100.0,  indicating  that  the 
number  120  is  taken  as  the  base,  or  100.0.  In  the  second  line,  showing 
the  number  of  employees  in  1800,  is  given  the  relative  number  00.5, 
indicating  that  in  1800  the  numl)er  of  employees  in  the  several  estab- 
lishments was  00.5  per  cent  of  the  avei*age  number  emplo3cd  during 
the  ten-year  period  from  1800  to  1800. 

The  next  two  columns  show  conditions  in  1003  (the  last  year  of  the 
period),  as  compared  with  the  average  condition  for  the  ten-year 
period  and  the  condition  in  each  of  the  thirteen  3'ears  preceding  1903. 
The  sign  (+)  or  (— )  indicates  whether  the  number  emploj^ed  in  1903 
was  greater  or  less  than  the  numlxjr  employed  in  the  year  with  which 
the  comparison  is  made.  Thus  the  number  of  blacksmiths  in  these 
15  establishments  covered  was  IG  more  in  1903  than  the  average  num- 
ber employed  during  the  ten-3'ear  base  period,  which,  according  to  the 
next  colunm,  was  12.7  per  cent  more.  When  1903  is  compared  with 
Isoo,  it  is  seen  that  there  were  28  more  emploj'ees  in  1903  than  in 
180<>,  or,  as  the  next  column  shows,  24.6  per  cent  more.  With  this 
explanation  that  part  of  the  table  referring  to  employees  will  be 
readily  understood.  It  may  be  well  in  this  connection,  however,  to 
n^]>('at  the  caution  previously  given  as  to  the  use  of  relative  figures. 
Tlie  dilTonMUM?  })etween  the  relative  numbers  in  any  two  3' ears  is  not 
the  [)er  cent  of  difference  lietween  those  relative  numbers.  For 
example,  thc^  relative  number  of  blacksmiths  in  the  agricultural- 
iin])lrment  industr3'  in  1805  was  06.0,  the  relative  number  in  1001 
was  114.:»,  and  the  difference  in  the  relative  numbers  is  18.3.  The 
p<'r  cent  of  incn^ase  in  the  number  of  emplo3'ees,  however,  from  1805 
to  P.»ol  is  found  by  computation  to  be  10.1  per  cent. 

The  next  section  of  the  table  relates  to  hours  of  labor  per  week. 
The  average  number  of  hours  shown  is  the  true  average  for  all 
eni])loyees.  Taking,  for  example,  the  year  1800,  a  total  was  made  of 
the  hours  \vorked  per  week  b\'  the  114  men,  and  this  total  divided  by 
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114,  the  luiinber  of  men,  gives  an  average  per  week  of  5t*.69  hours. 
Relative  hours  of  work  per  week  have  also  l)een  computed  for  the 
assistance  of  the  reader.  The  third  column  of  this  section  shows  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  hours  in  1903  as  comixircd  with  the  preceding 
yeai's,  and  the  next  column  the  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  in 
hours  in  1W3  as  compared  with  the  preceding  years. 

The  tliird  section  of  the  table  relates  to  rates  of  wages  i>er  h<iur. 
Emi>loyees  are  either  time  workers  or  piece  workers.  Time  worker? 
are  paid  by  the  hour,  day,  week,  month,  or  3'ear.  The  piece  rate  of 
piece  workers  would  convey  little  information  to  the  general  reader. 
For  this  reason  the  time  worked  to  secure  the  earnings  shown  on  the 
pay  roll  has  )>een  secured  in  the  case  of  all  piece  workers  and  the 
hourly  earnings  computed.  All  wages  are  here  shown  by  the  hour 
in  order  that  the  data  may  be  thoroughly  and  fairly  comparable. 
The  working  day  is  an  uncertain  unit,  as  the  time  actually  worked 
may  have  been  long  or  short,  and  the  week,  month,  or  the  year  is  still 
more  indelinite.  Hence  all  wages,  however  shown  on  the  jiay  n>lls, 
have  ]>een  reduced  to  the  one  delinite  standard — the  rate  jx^r  hour. 
The  true  average  has  })ecn  computed  for  the  wages  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  has  ])een  explained  concerning  hours  per  week.  The  relative 
hourlv  rate  of  waijfes  in  (*ach  vear,  the  actual  increase  or  decrease  in 
wages  in  190c)  conjj)arcd  with  preceding  years,  and  the  per  cent  of 
incn^asc  or  decrease  in  wages  in  19<»8  compared  with  preceding  yi^ars, 
arc  shown  in  the  <ohnnns  following  the  actual  wages  jHsr  hour. 

In  studying  Table  1  the  reader  will  observe  that  for  a  conijKii-a- 
tivcly  small  number  of  occuj)ations  no  figures  are  shown  for  the 
early  y<»tirs  of  I  lie  j)cri<>(K  as  has  ]M»cn  previously  mentioned.  It  is 
because  no  data  could  be  obtained  for  those  years,  and  the  txvupsi- 
tion  wjis  deemed  so  imix)rtant  that  it  was  believed  the  obtainable  data, 
though  inconj[)l»*ti\  should  be  shown.  No  ndative  nmnlx'rs  liavc  Ufu 
computed  for  such  ocruj)ations  because  the  facts  for  a  part  of  the  Isise 
IKM'iod  are  not  known.  It  will  be  observed  also  that  data  have  l>een 
iiu'luded  for  a  numbt»r  of  (^^ta})lishmeiits  for  which  ti<rures  couhl  n<tl 
be  x'cured  for  the  whole  pcM'iod.  This  course  was  i)urMUHl  o!ily  in 
caM'>  where  the  inclu.-ion  of  >ucli  <'>tabl!shnu?nts  did  not  materially 
aflect  th<»  averaL'^es  .shown  for  ilie  e>ta}>li>hmeiits  for  which  data  cover- 
ing  (he  entire  p(M*iod  were  obtained.  It  .should  Iv  stated,  also,  that 
surli  data  were  included  mainly  to  secure  th<»  rei)resentati<>n  of  an 
indu>trv  from  a  section  of  th«»  eountrv  not  aln»adv  represented  bv 
data  for  the  entire  jM»riod.  Though  the-^e  short-p<»rio(l  establishments 
iiu-luded  did  not  allcct  the  aveiage  hours  and  wages,  their  employees 
could  not  he  coml)ine<l  with  the  employees  m  the  other  estalili.shments 
willuait  dest roving  the  ratio  of  the  iuimiK»r  emploved  in  the  several 
vears.     For  this  reason  the  number  of  emplovees  shown  is  alwav>  the 
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nunibor  employed  in  the  establishments  that  were  in  operation  during 
eiuh  yrar  of  the  period. 

Hie  relative  figures  shown  in  Talile  1  hftve  l^een  summarized  so  as  to 
sliow  conditions  in  each  industry  as  a  whole,  and  arc  presented  in  this 
Bulletin  as  Table  II.  This  summar}'  table  shows  the  relative  condi- 
tions in  each  year  compared  with  the  ten-year  period  1890-ls<>D. 
Like  the  general  table,  it  embraces  three  divisions,  the  first  relating 
to  the  number  of  employees  in  the  several  years,  the  second  to  the 
hours  of  work  per  week,  and  the  third  to  the  wages  per  hour.  Each 
of  these  divisions  is  suMivided  into  two  columns,  one  showing 
the  relative  nimiber  and  the  other  the  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease 
in  IDO:],  the  lust  year  of  the  period,  compared  with  each  of  the 
preceding  years.  The  base  on  which  the  relative  number  is  com- 
puted is  the  average  for  the  ten-year  period,  1890-1899.  Referring, 
now,  to  the  table  it  is  seen  that  in  1890  the  number  of  employees 
engaged  in  the  agricultural-implement  industry  was  86.  !i  per  cent  of 
the  average  number  employed  during  the  ten-j'car  period.  In  each  of 
the  years  thereafter  a  greater  number  was  employed  than  in  189U,  the 
highest  being  in  1900,  when  30.7  per  cent  more  persons  were  employed 
in  the  occupations  and  establishments  covered  than  during  the  base 
period.  In  1903  the  number  employed  was  24.8  per  cent  more  than 
the  avenige  numlKU*  employed  in  the  ten-year  base  period.  The  next 
coknnn  shows  that  the  number  of  i)ersons  employed  in  1903  was  44.8 
por  cent  more  than  the  number  employed  in  1890,  41.5  per  cent  more 
than  in  1891,  etc.  With  this  explanation  the  other  divisions  of  the 
tal)Ie  relating  to  hours  i)er  week  and  wages  per  hour  will  be  readily 
understood. 

Ill  Table  II  the  facts  relating  to  the  several  occui>ations  in  each 
iiuliistrv  have  been  consolidated  so  as  to  form  an  index  for  each 
induct  I  y  as  a  whole.  In  the  short  table  immediately  following  the 
facts  relating  to  the  several  industries  have  been  combined  to  form  a 
geiH'nil  index  of  all  industries. 
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COURSE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR.  1890  TO  1903,  WHEN  WFJOHTED  ACCORDINO 
TO    AGGREGATE   WAGES   PAID  IN   EACH   INDUSTRY  AS  REPORTED   BY   THE   CENSUS 

OF  1900. 

[Relative  numbers  computed  on  T>asis  of  average  for  1860-1899=100.] 


Employees. 

Hours  per  week. 

Wages  per  hoar. 

Year. 

Relative 
number. 

Per  cent  of 
increuRe  ( + )  or 
decrease  (  — ) 
in  1903  as  com- 
pared with 
year  specilied. 

Relative 
number. 

Per  cent  of 
increase  (+)  or 
decreaRe(— ) 
in  1903  as  com- 
pared with 
year  specified. 

Relative 
number. 

Per  cent  of 
incroAfle  (  +  )or 
decrease  (-) 
in  1903  as  com- 
pared with 
year  speclded. 

1890 

Ih91 

94.9 
97.4 

+33.2 
+29. 8 

100.7 

100.5 

100.5 

100.3 

99.8 

,  100.1 

99.8 

99.6 

99.7 

99.2 

98.7 

98.1 

97.3 

96.6 

-4.1 
-3.9 
-3.9 
-3.7 
-8.2 
-8.5 
-3.2 
-3.0 
-3.1 
-2.6 
-2.1 
-1.6 
-  .7 

(«) 

100.8 

100.12 

100.8 

100.0 

97.9 

98.3 

99.7 

99.6 

100.3 

102.0 

105.5 

108.0 

112.3 

116.3 

+16.0 
+16  1 

1H92 

9t>.l 

99.2 

94.1 

96.3 

98  3 

100.9 

106.3 

110.8 

115.5 

119.1 

123.0 

126. 4 

+  27.6 
+27. 4 
+34.3 
+31.3 
+28.6 
+25.3 
+18.9 
+14.1 
+  9.4 
+  6.1 
+  2.3 

+  15.4 

1893 

+-15.  S 

1894 

+-18. 8 

laoo 

+18.3 

1896 

+  ld.6 

1897 

-f-16.8 

1898 

+1<L0 

1899 

+14.0 

1900 

+  10  2 

1901 

"^      d«  f 

1902 

+  3.6 

1903 

(") 

«The  figures  In  this  column  give  OT»posite  each  year  the  per  cent  of  Incrca.w  or  decrease  (indicatrd 
by  +  or  — )  which  tt;e  1903  figures  snow  as  comuired  with  the  year  specified.  ThuA,  opi>csite  tho 
year  1890,  under  employcet*,  appears  +:^.2;  this  snow.s  that  tho  per  cent  of  increase  in  the  number  of 
employees  in  1903  as  c(>mpare<l  with  1^90  was  33.2;  opp<«ite  1890,  under  hours  per  week,  apoeara  —4.1: 
this  shows  that  the  pitr  cent  of  decrease  in  the  hours  of  labor  per  week  in  1903  em  comparea  with  lt40 
was  4.1;  in  like  manner,  luider  wages  per  hour,  appears  -f  16.0;  this  shows  that  tno  per  cent  of 
increase  in  the  wa^es  per  hour  in  li»U3  as  compared  with  1890  was  16.0.  The  figuref»  opposite  each 
year  .should  be  read  in  like  manner.    Oi>i>osite  the  year  1903,  of  course,  no  figures  can  be  placed. 

The  first  column  of  the  table  shows  the  relative  number  of  persons 
employed  in  all  of  the  establishments  investigated  that  were  in  opera- 
tion during  each  year  of  the  period.  This  column  probably  does  not 
shoAV  the  full  extent  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States  during  the  period  covered;  as  just  stated,  it 
measures  only  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  those  establish- 
ments that  were  in  operation  each  3'ear  of  the  period.  Xo  figures  arc 
known  to  (»xist  showing  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  employees 
caused  ])V  the  shuttin<r  down  of  establishments  for  one  or  more  vears 
of  the  period,  or  by  the  permanent  closing  of  establi.'^hments.  Neither 
arc  there  any  figures  showing  the  increase  in  the  number  of  wage- 
workers  caused  by  the  opening  of  new  establishments  during  thoM? 
j^ears.  The  figures  in  this  table  relating  to  employees  are  of  gn»at 
value,  however,  for  they  show  tlie  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  a 
large  number  of  establishments,  and  undou])tedly  indicate  to  some 
extent  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  number  of  jx^rsons 
employed  in  all  industries  throughout  the  country.  The  table  shows 
that  th<»  lowest  number  emiJoyed  w^as  in  tire  year  lSi>4,  when  m.l 
per  cent  as  many  i)ersons  were  employed  as  during  the  average  period 
from  IHW  to  ISU^.  The  highest  point  reached  in  the  period  covered 
was  in  1903,  when  20. 4  per  cent  more  persons  were  employed  than 
the  average  for  the  ten-ycMir  base  period.  The  next  column  shows  tlie 
per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  numl)er  of  persons  emploj^cd 
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in  1003  as  compared  with  preceding  years.  Thus  in  1903  there  were 
employed  33.2  per  cent  more  persons  than  in  1890, 34.3  per  cent  more 
than  in  1894,  and  2.3  per  cent  more  than  in  1902,  etc.  So  far  as  these 
establishments  arc  concerned  it  is  seen  that  the  number  of  employees 
encrjigcd  therein  have  gradually  increased  since  the  year  1894.  It  is 
seen  that  in  the  last  year  of  the  period,  1903,  a  greater  number  of 
workmen  were  employed  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  in  this  last 
year  the  number  employed  was  34.3  per  cent  greater  than  in  1894,  or 
more  than  one-third  more. 

The  next  section  of  the  table  relates  to  the  hours  of  labor.  The 
relative  number  shown  is  a  comparison  of  the  hours  of  work  per  week 
in  each  year  with  the  average  hours  worked  per  week  during  the  ten- 
year  period  from  1890  to  1899.  In  1890  the  hours  of  work  per  week 
were  0.7  per  cent  more  than  the  average  hours  worked  during  the 
ten-year  base  period,  while  in  1903  the  hours  of  work  were  but  96.6 
per  cent  of  the  average  for  the  base  period;  that  is,  3.4  per  cent  less 
•than  the  average  hours  worked  during  the  period  from  1890  to  1899. 
The  next  column  shows  the  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  of  hours 
per  week  in  1903  when  compared  with  previous  years;  thus  in  1903 
the  hours  of  work  were  4.1  per  cent  l^ss  than  in  1890,  and  0.7  per 
cent  less  than  in  1902.  The  tendency  toward  a  gradual  reduction  of 
the  hours  of  labor  of  the  workman  is  clearly  shown  here. 

The  third  section  of  the  table  relates  to  the  wages  per  hour  paid  in 
all  of  the  industries  covered  by  the  report.  In  1890  wages  were  0.3 
per  cent  higher  than  the  average  wages  paid  during  the  ten  years 
from  1890  to  1899.  In  1891  they  were  0.2  per  cent  higher.  The 
lowest  point  reached  was  in  1894,  when  wages  were  97.9  per  cent  of 
the  average  wages  for  the  ten-year  period;  or,  in  other  words,  2.1 
per  cent  lower  than  the  average  for  the  ten-year  period.  From  1894 
the  movement  has  been  gradually  upward  to  1903,  when  the  average 
w  ages  p(»r  hour  were  11G.3  per  cent  of  the  average  for  the  base  period; 
or,  in  other  words,  1C.3  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  wages 
per  hour  during  the  ten-year  period,  1890  to  1899.  The  caution 
before  given  is  here  repeated.  The  per  cent  of  change  between  one 
y(  ar  and  another  is  not  the  result  of  the  subtraction  of  the  two  rela- 
tive numbers.  For  example:  The  relative  wages  in  all  industries  was 
97.9  in  1894  and  11(5.3  in  1903;  the  difference  between  these  relative 
numbers  is  1S.4.  The  per  cent  of  increase  in  wages,  however,  from 
1894  to  1903  was  not  18.4.  This  difference,  18.4,  is  18.8  per  cent  of 
97.9,  the  number  with  which  the  comparison  was  made,  making  wages 
per  hour  in  1903  18.8  per  cent  higher  than  wages  per  hour  in  1894. 
The  column  following  the  relative  wages  shows  the  per  cent  of  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  average  wages  per  hour  in  1903  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  j'ears.     In  this  column  it  is  seen  that  wages  per  hour  in 
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1903  were  10.0  per  cent  higlier  tlian  in  1890,  15.4  per  cent  hi^er  than 
in  189*2, 18.8  per  cent  higher  than  in  1894,  3.6  per  cent  higher  than  in 
1902,  etc. 

In  computing  the  figures  for  the  table  on  page  718,  each  indnstr}- 
has  l>een  given  a  weight  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  wages  paid 
therein,  as  shown  by  the  United  States  Census  of  1900.  This  wa.s 
deemed  to  ))e  the  most  equitable  method  of  making  allowance  for  the 
greater  or  less  imix)rtance  of  the  several  industries.  The  agricultunil- 
implcnicnt  industry  is  an  important  industry,  but  by  no  means  as  great 
as  the  l)uildincr  industrv  of  the  countrv,  therefore  allowance  for  the 

^7  ^0  ft     ' 

importance  was  deemed  necessary,  and  the  most  satisfactory  niethoii 
of  weigliting  is  believed  to  be  the  weighting  in  proportion  to  the 
wages  paid  in  the  sevend  industries.  In  order  to  sec  what  difference, 
if  any,  there  would  lx»  in  the  results  obtained  by  the  method  adopted 
for  the  computation  of  the  relative  number  or  index  for  all  industries 
and  by  other  methods,  the  relative  numlx*rs  for  wages  were  computed 
]»y  tliivc  other  methods.  My  giving  all  occupations  an  equal  weight 
the  r^'lativc  num]>er  Avas  found  to  be  100.2  in  1890,  1(X).3  in  1N91, 
100.(1  in  ls9i\  100.5  in  1893,  97.9  in  1894,  98.8  in  1895,  90.0  in  18J*6, 
99.5  in  1897,  loo.l  in  1898,  101.9  in  1899,  104.9  in  1900, 107.2  in  iWl, 
111.1' in  190:;?,  and  114.9  in  1903.  By  giving  each 'industry  an  equal 
W(M;;lit  the  n^lative  num])er  was  1(M).5  in  1890,  1(K>.4  in  1801,  10«).7  in 
I8l»-j!,  bM)A  in  1S93,  98.0  in  1894,  98.7  in  1895,  99.<)  in  1896,  99.3  in 
l.y.*7.  loo.L>  in  iv.>s.  iDiM  in  ISIH),  105.1  in  lfM>0,  107.7  in  1901,111.6 
in  l*'oi>,  and  1H:.7  in  1903.  The  third  method  was  by  giving  each 
industry  a  w«*i«jrht  in  pro[K)rtion  to  the  number  of  em|)loyees  engaged 
in  the  industrv.  as  shown  by  th(»  (Vnsus  of  li>00.  C'ompiited  by  this 
method  the  relative  number  was  loo.l  in  1890,  l0O.:>  in  189J,1<>>.7  in 
lsi»L>,  loo.iJ  in  [s\K^^  ti7.0  in  isi^,  9S.4  in  1895,  99.9  in  181H),  99.r.  in 
18'.»7,  lUO.3  in  isiis.  lnl.s  in  l.sir.i,  lo5.4  in  llMM)^  iu7.9  in  IWl,  111.9 
in  19oi>,  jind  ll^.J.O  in  19o:).  in  several  of  the  industries,  however, 
the  numlu'rof  emj^loyeos  varit-s  considerably  during  the  year  in  acc4)rd- 
ancM'  with  seasonal  tnide  conditions.  For  this  and  other  reasons  it  U 
believed  that  tin*  iiumbf»r  of  (»m[)love<'s  (hH\s  not  measui'c  the  impi>r- 
tanec  of  the  industry  as  fairly  as  do  the  wages  jmid.  A  conqmrisoiiof 
the  liirnre*^  obtained  l>y  th«'  thnM'  methods  just  desi*ribed  with  the  li**"- 
ures  by  weighting  eaeh  industry  in  ]>roj>ortion  to  th«'  wages  jvaid  in  it 
shows  how  nearly  the  diffenMit  methods  ])roduce  the  saime  results. 
Any  one  of  the  three  otIn»r  metliods  might  very  safely  and  iirojjerlv 
be  used,  were  no  method  more  .siti>fa<'torv  available. 

In  studying  Xhv  sevend  tables  thus  far  j)resent(»d,  the  reader  .^^bould 
lK?ar  in  mind  that  the  wages  shown  arv  the  average  rat^^s  of  wages  per 
hour  and  the  hours  >hown  the  average  number  of  hours  worked  per 
week.  A  reduction  in  hours  in  any  year,  therefore,  implies  a  redaction 
of  weekly  earnings,  unless  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase 
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in  the  rates  of  wages  per  hour.  In  order  to  show  the  changes  in  weekly 
earnings  that  liave  taken  place  from  year  to  year  during  the  period,  in 
all  industries  as  a  whole,  the  following  table  has  been  prepared: 

RKLATIVK  WKEKLY  EARNINGS  PER  EMPLOYEE  AND  FOR  ALL  EMPLOYEES.  IS'JO  TO  lUtG. 
[Relative  numbers  computed  on  boMis  of  averuge  for  18aO-l.S09=100.] 


Year. 


liMl. 


Weekly  earnings  per 

Weekly  oamingH  of  all 

employee. 

employees. 

Per  eent  of 

Per  cent  of 

increase  (+)  or; 

increase  (  + )  or 

Relative. 

decreaae  (— ) 
in  1903  as  com- 

Relative. 

decrem»e(— ) 
in  1903  as  com- 

pared with 

pared  with 

year  specified. 

year  specified. 

lOLO 

-fll.2 

95.8 

+48.1 

100.7 

+  11.5 

98.1 

+44.6 

101.3 

+10.9 

100.1 

+41.3 

101.2 

+n.o 

100.4 

+4L8 

97.7 

+14.9 

9L9 

+64.4 

96.4 

+11. 1 

91.8 

+49.7 

99.5 

+12.9 

97.  S 

-f4i.l 

99.2 

-fl3.2 

100.1 

+41.8 

lUO.O 

+12.3 

10ft.  S 

+33.5 

101.2 

+  11.0 

112.1 

+26.6 

101.1 

+  7.9 

120.2 

+18.1 

105,9 

+  6.0 

126.1 

+12.5 

109.3 

+  2.7 

135.1 

+  5.0 

112. 3 

14L9 

Tlie  fir>t  si'ction  of  the  table  relates  to  the  weekly  earnings  of  the 
individual  (»inployeo.  From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  the  weekly  earn- 
in<(s  per  eniplovce  in  ISW  Avero  1,0  per  cent  higher  than  the  average 
wo(>kly  earnings  for  the  ten-year  period,  ISOO  to  1800.  In  1S04  the 
average  weekly  earnings  were  2.3  per  cent  lower  than  the  average 
for  the  tiMi-year  i>eriod,  and  in  1903  they  were  12.3  per  cent  higher. 
T!io  next  cohinin  shows  that  the  weekly  earnings  per  em plo\'ee  in  1903 
were  11.2  per  cent  higher  than  in  1890,  11.5  per  cent  higher  than  in 
IstU.  14.'.»  i>er  cent  higher  than  in  1894,  and  2.7  per  cent  higher  than 
in  l!'«>-j,  etc. 

"^riH^  second  section  of  the  table,  ndating  to  the  aggregate  weekly 
earnings  of  all  employees  engaged  in  the  occupations  covered  in  the 
cs(abli>hinents  included  in  the  report,  which  were  in  oj^enition  dining 
ea<h  year  of  the  period,  is  of  great  interest  as  indicating  to  some 
cxt<Mil  the  coiwidemble  and  steadv  increase  durinjr  the  vears  from  1894 
to  r.»o3  in  the  amount  paid  out  in  wages  by  the  manufacturing  and 
m«'<li;niical  establishments  of  the  country.  While  the  tigures  given 
show  that  this  increase  has  b<^en  very  great  it  is  believed  that  they 
do  not  mark  the  extreme  incre:ise  that  would  be  shown  were  figures 
available  for  the  entire  number  of  employees  in  all  industries,  for  rea- 
son-* previously  stated  on  l>age  718.  Bearing  this  fact  in  mind  the  t'lblo 
sliows  iliat  the  weekly  earnings  of  the  employees  engaged  in  the  occu- 
pations covered  in  the  establishments  running  during  each  year  of  the 
piM'iod  were,  in  1890,  95.8  per  cent  of  the  average  for  the  ten-year 
period  from  1890  to  1899;  in  the  year  1891  they  were  98.1  ix»r  cent;  in 
1891  they  were  91.9  percent;  in  1902  the  relativ<i  &^\xTSi.'^\sa.M>v^^-^ 
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while  in  1903  it  was  141.9,  or  41.9  per  cent  more  than  the  average  for 
the  ten-year  period.  The  next  column  of  the  table,  comparing  the 
last  3'ear  of  the  period  with  each  of  the  other  years,  indicates  that  in 
1903  the  aggregate  weekly  earnings  of  all  employees  were  48.1  per 
cent  more  than  in  the  year  1890,  54.4  per  cent  more  than  in  1894, 
and  5.0  per  cent  more  than  in  1902,  etc. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that,  considering  the  employees  covered  by  this  report, 
the  average  Aveekl}^  earnings  per  employee  in  1903  were  12.3  per  cent 
higher  than  the  average  for  the  ten-year  period  1890  to  1809,  and 
that  the  aggregate  weekly  wages  paid  out  to  all  employees  in  1903 
were  41.9  per  cent  more  than  the  average  weekly  wages  for  the  s^me 
ten-3'ear  period. 

An  examination  of  the  figures  of  the  two  reports  shows  that  the 
price  of  food  in  1903  was  15.5  per  cent  above  its  lowest  price  in  1896, 
the  3-ear  of  lowest  prices;  that  cost  of  living  as  a  whole  advanced 
probabl}'  somewhat  less;  that  rates  of  wages  per  hour  in  1903  had 
increased  18.8  per  cent  as  compared  with  1894,  the  j'ear  of  lowest 
wages;  that  liours  of  labor  in  1903  had  decreased  4.1  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  1800;  that  weekly  earnings  had  advanced  14.9  per  cent  in 
1903  above  the  weeldy  earnings  of  1894;  that  34.3  per  cent  more  per- 
sons were  employed  in  1903  than  in  1894,  and  that  54.4  per  cent  more 
money  was  paid  out  in  wages  per  week  in  1903  than  in  1894. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  several  tables  of  this  Bulletin  references 
have  been  made  to  the  extent  of  change  from  the  lowest  figures  shown 
in  the  several  tables  to  the  figures  of  1903.  This  brings  out  the  full 
extent  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  scveml  years  of  the 
period,  but  in  studying  the  tables  for  cost  of  living  and  rates  of  wages 
together,  however,  comparisons  should  always  be  made  for  the  same 
year;  that  is,  the  relative  figures  for  any  year  in  one  table  should  be 
compared  with  the  relative  figures  for  the  same  year  in  another  table. 

The  following  tiible  shows  for  each  of  the  principal  features  cov- 
ered b}^  the  triple  investigation  the  relative  figures  for  each  year  as 
compared  with  the  average  for  the  ten-year  period  from  1890  to  1899, 
and  there  has  been  added  the  purchasing  ix>w(»r  of  the  hourly  wages 
and  of  the  weekly  earnings  jK'r  employee,  measured  by  retail  prices  of 
food.  In  regJird  to  the  ])urchasing  i)ower  of  hourly  wages  a  word  of 
explanation  should  be  added.  According  to  the  table,  relative  avemge 
wages  per  hour  for  the  base  period  189()-lSi»9  were  liM»,  and  in  IMH) 
were  100.3;  relative  average  retail  prices  of  food,  which  for  the  i>eriod 
1890-1899  were  100,  in  1«90  were  102.4.  As  with  the  slight  advance 
in  wages  there  was  a  greater  advance  in  retail  i)ricesof  food  (comjMi red 
with  the  base  period  189O-18910,  it  is  evident  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  hourly  wage  was  less  in  1890  than  for  the  average  of 
1890-1899,  and  this  the  table  shows,  the  figures  being  97.9,  a  decline  of 
2.1  per  cent.     Again,  taking  1903,  it  is  seen  that  hourly  wages  were 
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10.3  per  cent  above  the  average  of  1890-1899,  while  retail  prices  of 
food  were  1".3,  nmking  theincrease  in  piirohasing  power  of  the  hourly 
wage  5.4  jut  ecnt.  Tbe  purchasing  power  of  weekly  earnings  per 
cuiplojec  may  bo  read  in  the  same  way. 


RKLATIVE  KMPLOYEES,  IIOl'Ra  PKR  WEEK,  WAGES  PER  IIOI'R,  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  PER 
EMl'I.OYEE  AND  OP  ALL  EMPLOYEE;),  RETAIL  PRICES  Of  FOOD,  AKD  fVRCHAaiNQ 
I'OWER  OP  HOrRLY  \S\aE:i  AND  OF  WEEKLY  EARNIXU8  PER  EMPLOYEE.  MEASURED 
BY  RETAIL  I'RICES  OF  FOOD.  1850  TO  1903. 


Avenge 

cns90-lK»-l00.1 

Emplo)-- 

per 

S" 

Wwkly 

ployeo. 

Weekly 

ploygei). 

'rH'fa'P'' 

Yi-'ttr. 

p.^O, 

Hourly 

Weekly 
ployce. 

W.9 
TO,  2 

loe.s 

110,8 

97:3 

ml 

ill 

sail 

».6 

mo 

101,2 
104.1 
INi.S 
109.  S 
11J.3 

9&.X 

100.1 
100-4 

ti'.n 

97.8 
100.1 

mis 

wis 

99.5 

m.i 
110.3 

97.9 
96.  A 
98,9 
BC.fl 

lOL-e 

los:* 

The  per  cent  of  increaye  or  decrease  in  1903,  the  last  year  of  the 
period,  a^  compared  with  the  base  jieriod  1890-1899,  and  with  each  of 
the  oflier  years  covered,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

PER  CKST  OF  ISCREAPG  (  +  )  Oil  DECREASE  (-)  IS  IMS,  AS  COMPARED  WITH  PREVIOUS 
YEARS,  IN  EMPLOYEES.  HOIKS  PER  WEEK.  WAGES  PER  HOIR,  WEEKLY  EARNIKOS 
PER  KMPI/JYI:K  ash  of  all  EMPLOYEE.J,  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  AND  PITRCHAS- 
1S<!  I'oWER  OF  HorRLY  WA<iES  AND  OF  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  PER  E.MPLOVEE,  UEAB- 
VHUD  BY  RETAIL  PRICED  OF  FOOD.  11*90  TO  1003. 


|p«>...nt 

.line™* 

(-^)ord 

«■«.»(- 

)  Id  19C8, 

„™„„,M«.l,nn..lou.,«» 

Y^Br. 

Emplcy- 

1 

!ir 

WHtres 
hl'."f. 

Weekly 

ennitiiKS 

as: 

Wrefclj- 

c«rnlii)[- 

pJuycu*. 

pH*ei™ 

Hourly 

SSl. 

ployee. 

'^EEE;  lis 

"a!  9 
-a.  7 

31 

Tisit 
+  lfi.3 

+12.3 

:|i 

+I4!l 
±11.9 

ii 

+  2.7 

Xu.c, 

if 

ll\!< 

-^.'..4 

as 

+0.1 

+i:o 

is 

891 

w.-. 

:::::;   +si:j 

t:l 

J^ 

'   j^» 

-ij 

wxt 

+U.1 

+ji 

m 

+2.3 

+8.2 
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KATES  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  IN  EUROPE. 

Ill  order  that  figures  might  be  available,  in  connection  with  the 
report  on  wages,  for  a  fair  comparison  between  wages  and  hours  of 
lal>or  in  tlie  United  Stiitos  and  the  important  foreign  manufacturiDg 
countries,  the  Bureau,  in  the  fall  of  1903,  made  an  investigation  of 
wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  a  few  important  and  clearly  defined  occu- 
pations in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Finance,  and  I^lgium.  According 
to  the  usual  practice  of  the  Bureau,  the  data  were  secured  by  its  own 
agents  from  the  pay  rolls  of  representative  esttibiishments.  Only 
thirteen  occupations  were  covered,  but  these  are  enough,  it  is  believed, 
to  show  the  ditrereuce  generally  between  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of 
labor  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  The  w^ages  and  hours  of 
labor  in  the  thirteen  occupations  arc  given  in  the  following  table: 

WAGES    AND    HOURS  OF  LABOR  IX    LEADING   OCCUPATIONS    IN   THE 

UNITED  STATES  AND  IN  EUROPE,  1890  TO  11X)3. 

hluV<:ks.tiitiis. 


Wajfes  JUT  hour. 

HouFM  i>cr  wt*ck. 

Yeur. 

TnittMl 
Slates. 

I") 

(Jrrat 
Hritiiin. 

S(».i»;-.2 

.  1050 
.1071 
.  le;',4 
.1071 
.  1  •.•.».') 
.1710 
.17  SO 
.1717 
.1770 
.1721 
.1722 
.1712 
.1710 

''''"     'Franc...'     ?^'^- 
iiwiiiy.  :    ^  ^     .  glum. 

United 
!?tales. 

Grrnt 
BriUilu. 

Ger- 
iiiauy. 

1 
France. 

Bel. 

IS'JO 

lyyi 

SO. 2077 
.20S1 
.  2«w2 
.  2077 
.  2f,l  1 
.■2tAi2 
.201 J 
.2»UJ1 
.  2.>7 
.  2t^^l 

.  2757 
.  '2M  I 
.  2lH}2 

So.  117.') 

.  loyy 

.ll-JO 
.1101 

.  hr><) 

S'J.  117 1    

.1171    

W.ll 

fiy.20 

r>l.  00 
53.67 
()3.f>7 
53.67 
fvJ.  67 
r.3. 67 
HI  67 
53.67 
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:a.  67 
53.  67 
5;i.67 
53.67 
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67.60 
61.91 
61.% 
61.88 
01. :« 
61.38 
59. 88 
62.fi0 
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<iU.OO 
(¥).00 

50. 90 

60.S4  L 
GQ.34  !. 
60.31  L 
(».S4  1. 
60.51  :. 

1^«>J 

.1171  1 
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ri9.03 
M.  OS 
;.y.  IS 
r>et.  V3 

IMU  .  .. 

.1174    

isy  1 

.ir>7.i   

]*<'.r» 

.lix;<.»  ,       .1,'>73  ' 

.ll;>o  ,      .l'i7:i  ' 

60.34  i. 
60.M!. 

eo.3i  . 

00.34    . 
(».M    . 
GO.U  |. 
60.31    . 
60.31  !. 
60.19    . 

ls'j(; 

]s«i7 

.  V2'*J 

.ir2*.> 

.1173 

.1008  l 

isys 

isvn) 

irii7  ' 

M.  JO 

.V.  h7 
r)7.  7.H 
r.7. 17 

I'AiO 

.lyco 

.12^') 

.1017  ' 

iwn 

1»»17  ' 

IWU 

.  12-2^ 

.1M7    

rA'i 

.  i2.;7       .  n-jy  :)C>.ii:j 

1              I 

li 

;oiL.i:if  .TiAKi 

Kits. 

\Vui;f>  JXT  hour. 


Hours  jicr  wet'k. 
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1S90 
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...v^l 
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...» 
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.<".M2 
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.".-'.»2 
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.1117 

.0710 

.5^.  47 
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.:«'.»i;i 

■  III/ 

.<»710 

.>.oi 

.•2^**1 
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."710 
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.-.SI  7 

.1727 
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.  1 1.55 

.  0751 

^4k  KJ 
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.1737 

.  10  0 

.  1 1.5 '» 

.0751 

.v.. :« 

."JMs 

.1710 

.1123 

.  1 1-5.'> 

.  07.53 

.v..  21 

Uiiiain. 


51  (K) 
.'»;'..  e.7 

»\}.  Ut 
.53.  07 

.'■:'..  07 

.\{.  07 
.53.  t.7 

r».t.  ri7 

M.  07 
M.  07 
M.  07 
M.  07 


Ctr- 

nuinv 
(H.rliM 
only). 

GLOO 
75.  W 
61.00 
61.00 
61.00 
m.  00 
C3.0O 
(•8.00 

r.H.oi) 

(rl.OO 
60.00 
60.00 
.57.00 
(X).OO 


Fmnce. 


I     B«l. 


63.00 

m.m 

t'>i.00 

60. « 

cA.m 

C0.«) 

63.00 

OQ.00 

63.00 

eo.oo 

63.00 

eoiw 

^3.00 

OOlOQ 

63.00 

60. « 

63.00 

60.00 

63.00 

60.00 

<S3.00 

00.00 

61.50 

60.00 

61.90 

-ooloo 

61.  ao 

60.00 

"  The  \vjii;c«  niid  htnirs  of  liil>or  sliown  for  the  rnitcd  .Stutos  arc  fur  hUck.Kuiitbsiu  the  foundry 
lUMcbitw  shop  iudimiry. 
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WACIES  AND   HOURS   OF  LABOR  IX  LEADING  OCCUPATIONS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  JN  EUROPE,  1890  TO  1903— Continued. 

B  AlCILI.  A  Y  ERS. 


Year. 


Wugvs  per  hour. 


1S90 

lHt>l 

18U2 
1K9R 
1804 
ISUT* 
1^96 
1S97 
1H98 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 


UniU'd 
States. 


90. 4316 

.43lir> 
.  4 131 
.1436 
.4325 

.4:^7 

.  4:tt7 
.4361 
.4331 
.4597 
.46?2 
.4912 
.6313 
.M71 


Grent 
Britain. 


§0.1757 
.1791 
.1859 
.1859 
.1892 
.1892 
.1960 
.1994 
.1994 
.2028 
.2028 
.1994 
.2062 
.2062 


(Jcr- 
many. 

SO. 1108 
.1096 
.1092 
.1094 
.lOl^i 
.1062 
.1155 
.1166 
.1236 
.1217 
.1274 
.1303 
.1299 
.1328 


France. 


«0. 1277 
.1277 
.1277 
.1277 
.1277 
.1277 
.1277 
.1326 
.1325 
.1326 
.1326 
.1325 
.1325 
.1325 


Bel. 
glum. 


Hoars  per  week. 


90.0700 
.0693 
.0686 
.0687 
.0681 
.0683 
.OtiTO 
.0677 
.0729 
.0731 
.0782 
.0821 
.0820 
.0845 


United 
States. 


53.22 
62.80 
62. 19 
61.63 
61.96 
61.66 
61.50 
61.11 
60.47 
49.24 
49.32 
48.62 
48.27 
47.83 


(ireat 
Britain. 


52.67 
62.67 
61.88 
61.83 
61.88 
61.88 
61.83 
61.88 
61.88 
61.88 
61.88 
61.88 
61.88 
61.88 


Ger- 
many. 


59.75 
69.76 
69.75 
69.75 
69.76 
69.76 
66.50 
56.60 
66.60 
66.50 
66.60 
66.60 
66.60 
66.60 


France. 


Bel- 
gium. 


63.00 

62.00 

68.00 

62.00 

63.00 

62.00 

63.00 

62.00 

63.00 

62.00 

63.00 

62.00 

63.00 

62.00 

68.00 

62.00 

63.00 

82.00 

63.00 

82.00 

68.00 

82.00 

63.00 

62.00 

63.00 

62.00 

63.00 

62.00 

4  AKPK^iTCR!!. 


Wages  per  lioiir. 


Hours  per  week. 


Year. 


UnitiHl 
Slates. 

I") 


lh90 
1S91 
1S92 
Ih93 
1^94 
ly.k') 
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1  Ktl 

1.S99 
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.  27:W 
.  2^25 
.2741 
.  2tV.<J 
.  I'C'/i 
.2710 
.27IM 
.  2790 
.2^:J9 
. ;W)19 

.ai9() 

.3591 


(ireat 
Britain. 


SU.lt'.'H) 
.ITfw 
.1791 
.1791 
.1791 
.  I.v2r» 
.1*<9« 
.  I'A^G 
.  Unj;} 
.  IWJ 
.  20'2S 
.  2tVi8 
.2028 
.2028 


Ger- 
many. 


Fmnee. 


SO.  1025 

80.1M4 

.1012 

.  ir>44 

.1010 

.  1M4 

.1015 

.1544 

.0998 

.1511 

.  1013 

.1544 

.la-^s 

.1M4 

.1090 

.1544 

.  llffi 

.  1544 

.1188 

.1544 

.  1215 

.1M4 

.1250 

.l^M 

.  1263 

.  1.V14 

.1301 

.15^14 

I 


Bel- 
gium. 


SO.  0713 
.0711 
.0714 
.0722 
.0730 
.0719 
.0737 
.0723 
.0727 
.0728 
.0?28 
.0729 
.0728 
.0712 


United 


I 


StateM. 


55.94 
56.56 
55.12 
65.22 
65.27 
65.05 
61.67 
61.20 
64.02 
63.42 
61.86 
60.74 
49.70 
49.41 


!    Great 
Britain. 


52.  cn 

61.  tQ 
51.00 
51.00 
51.00 
50.17 
60.17 
50.17 
60.17 
50.17 
50.17 
60.17 
60.17 
60.17 


Ger- 
many. 


59.41 
59.49 
59.28 
59.36 
59.45 
59.26 
69.05 
56.17 
65.89 
55.79 
55.47 
65.37 
65.48 
55.30 


France. 


Bel- 
gium. 


60.00 

61.87 

60.00 

64.98 

60.00 

54.51 

60.00 

61.61 

60.00 

64.54 

60.00 

64.78 

60.00 

64.60 

60.00 

64.68 

60.00 

64.67 

60.00 

64.77 

60.00 

64.65 

60.00 

64.71 

60.00 

64.77 

60.00 

6L73 

4t>.llPOSlTORS. 


Wages  per  h»)ur. 


Year. 


Unitetl 
States. 


Great 
Britnin. 


I     Ger- 
many 
.(Nurem- 
;     Wrif 
!  only). 


I^^W) 

e0.3080 

90. 1572 

80. 1065 

1M»1 

.3997 

.  ir>5i 

.1048 

1»<92 

.  4013 

.1689 

.1109 

1893 

.3«»3:i 

.1692 

.1141 

1H91 

.  379*> 

.1693 

.1153 

is9:> 

.:is27 

.ir.89 

.1238 

1S9*; 

.  :iM97 

.1695 

.  1215 

1K>7 

.  392.') 

.  Irt97 

.1'295 

1S98 

.:W» 

.1697 

.1-282 

1890 

.40H«; 

.ir>99 

.1294 

1900 

.4071 

.1699 

.1*299 

1901 

.  4252 

.1730 

.134U 

1902 

.  4:i,V2 

.1768 

.i:i69 

1903 

.4167 

.1795 

.1411 

ur. 

France. 

Bel- 

gium. 

10.1207 

JO.  0788 

.  1207 

.0756 

.1207 

.0772 

.1207 

.0762 

.1207 

.0790 

.1-207 

.07W 

.12(r7 

.0796 

.1207 

.0825 

.1-255 

.0820 

.l'2.^5 

.0825 

.  1-255 

.0833 

.1-2.T5 

.0820 

.1-255 

.0907 

.1303 

.0965 

llour^  per  wtM»k. 


United 
Htates. 


.53. 16 
52.62 
62.58 
53.13 
62.76 
52.73 
62.58 
62.47 
62.06 
61.26 
51.09 
60.87 
49.96 
49.81 


Grent 
Britain. 


52.67 

52.17 

52. 17 

52. 17- 

52.17 

52.17 

62. 17 

62.17 

52.17 

52.17 

51.67 

50.83 

50.00 


<;er-    , 

many   ' 
(Nurem- 
berg 

France. 

Bel- 
gium. 

only). 

57.40 

CO.UO 

60.00 

57. 78 

t^O.OO 

60.00 

57.32 

GO.  00 

60.00 

57.10 

60.00 

60.00 

56. 36 

60.00 

60.00 

53.41 

60.00 

60.00 

53.60 

60.00 

60.00 

51. 16 

(lO.OO 

60.00 

51.13 

60.00 

60.00 

51.47 

60.00 

60.00 

50.80 

60.00 

60.00 

50.47 

60.00 

60.00 

51. 21 

60.00 

54.00 

51.08 

60.00 

54.00 

nXHe  wagen  and  hours  of  labor  shown  for  the  UnltiMl  States  are  for  carpenters  in  the  building 
ln<luMtry. 
6  The  wagcA  and  liours  of  labor  shown  for  the  United  States  are  for  compositors,  newspaper. 
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BOD  CARBIKR8. 


WageHiwrhuur. 

Hours  ptt  week. 

Year. 
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» 
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Si:  15 

iit.n 

5 

& 
& 

6 

87 

BS 
83 

BB 

83 

B3 

63 

61 

1 

1 
i 

7S 

7S 

50 

SO 
fiO 

M.OO 
66.00 
66.00 
64.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
G3.ST 
63.71 
G3.S3 
61.M 

61. « 

62.« 

ato 

62.0 

62.0 

m.c 

61.0 

62.0 
&L0 

I")" 

IRO.X  3IOI,DEBS. 


w« 

^.-tpcrh 

ur. 

Houn  p.-r  » 

DCk. 

Ywir. 

vmwa 

Ger- 

Fr«noo 

Bel 

Great 

Ger- 

rmnee 

ll-arij 
only,. 

("» 

""'"■■ 

many. 

only,. 

glum. 

Briluin, 

many. 

1890 

(0  2*10 

fn,™^ 

SO, 1119 

■MOO 

80  00 

.«. 

■"" 

.laio 

.009.: 

LABOREKS,  liENKHAL. 


•0,  .w 

Su.l>.M.'. 

(IMKII 

J0.0;-...-. 

Eo.n.-',; 

I^'Ui 

w,n 

.  KS 

...«. 

^..3 

_      Kalnril. 

6Hic  wnEM  au<l  lu>ui?.  iit  labor  Fhi>wn  I>ir  lliu  T'nIiL'il  siu 
Marhliie  iJhiIi  Inliiiitry. 
•Ibv  wngciaud  liuunol  labor  iibowti  fur  Ihet'iiltol  i^tai 


K.»l      60.00 


n  inolilem  In  iho  fuundrj'  sih 
'rersln  llie  bulldlntt  indiutn: 
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WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR  IN   LEADING   OCCUPATIONS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATI>5  AND  IN  EUROPE,  1890  TO  1903 -Continued. 

IVIACIIINISTS. 


United 
States. 

(«) 

Wai 

ifes  per  h< 

Ger- 
many 
(Berlin 
only). 

[)ur. 

HourH  per  week. 

Year. 

Great 
BriUiin. 

France. 

Bel- 
gium. 

United 

States. 

(«) 

Great 
Britain. 

Ger- 
many 
(Berlin 
only). 

France. 

Bel- 
gium. 

1S90 

f0.2413 
.2435 
.2459 
.24,')0 
.2;M7 
.2347 
.2397 
.2397 
.2:i77 
.2417 
.248:) 

.2«)46 
.2709 

SO.  1534 
.159-1 
.1500 
.  1585 
.168.S 
.1:190 
.1607 
.16C.3 
.1654 
.1085 
.K1H4 

.  ir.77 

.lt;91 
.1077 

e0.0973 

.laio 

.1046 
.  1027 
.1107 
.1090 
.1057 
.1115 
.1129 
.1110 
.1211 
.1155 
.1141 
.1310 

e0.1256 
.1256 
.  1-257 
.1270 
.  1272 

59.52 
59.47 
69. 24 
59.03 
69.07 
69.08 
69.01 
68.96 
59.11 
68.72 
58.56 
57.87 
56.56 
56.12 

64.00 
53.67 
53.67 
53.67 
53.67 
63.67 
53.67 
63.67 
63.67 
63.67 
63.67 
53.67 
53.67 
53.67 

64.00 
65.00 
60.00 
68.00 
64.00 
63.00 
63.00 
64.00 
70.00 
64.00 
64.00 
60.00 
67.00 
60.00 

61.90 
61.89 
61.89 
61.89 
61.89 
61.88 
61.88 
61.82 
61.83 
64.18 
64.18 
61.60 
61.50 
61.50 

IWI 

1J>92 

18y3 

I}s94 



lH\r> 

.1278 
.1*279 
.1312 

18% 

isy? 

I.sy8 

.I3:v> 

.1325 
.13J5 
.1331 
.1310 
.1326 

1S9'J 

I'HH) 

vxn 



l'.M)2 

rjj3 ,. 

PAINTERS,  HOUSE. 


United 

Wai 
Great 

jes  per  h( 

jur. 
France. 

HourH  per  week. 

Year. 

Ger- 

Bel- 

United 

Great 

Ger- 

France. 

Bel- 

States. 
.'  S0.26S0 

Britain. 

many. 
SO.  0934 

gium. 
SO.  0603 

States. 

Britain. 

many. 

gium. 

ISO-) 

50.i:v'>4 

SO.  12:« 

55.23 

54.33 

56.50 

60.00 

66.00 

l.v.M 

.2712 

.  1C.05 

.09;i8 

.  I2;u 

.0602 

61.86 

64.33 

56.50 

60.00 

66.00 

1  v.^-J 

.  2747 

.  16:i9 

.0956 

.1231 

.0602 

64.43 

52. 67 

56.50 

60.00 

66.00 

I'^yiJ 

.  2795 

.i6;<y 

.0965 

.  I'LVt 

.0601 

53.86 

62.67 

56.50 

60.00 

66.00 

18'.>1 

.  2737 

.  Kv^y 

.0992 

.1313 

.0601 

64.01 

52.67 

56.50 

60.00 

66.00 

is'jr) 

.'      .2720 

.16.-^ 

.loai 

.  1255 

.0604 

63.87 

52. 67 

56.50 

60.00 

66.00 

ism; 

.,      .2742 

.  ir»ot; 

.  1021 

.1255 

.0583 

63.61 

61.  CO 

56.25 

60.00 

66.00 

i.'-yT 

.:      .2778 

.  1689 

.IWl 

.1255 

.0649 

53.28 

61.00 

56.25 

60.00 

66.00 

IS'JM 

.        .2827 

.1723 

.1053 

.  1255 

.0652 

52.79 

51.00 

56.25 

60.00 

66.00 

1S99 

.  '2892 

.  1757 

.1094 

.r255 

.0653 

52.27 

51.00 

56.25 

60.00 

66.00 

191H) 

.        .30.M 

.  1757 

.1147 

.1255 

.0685 

60.91 

61.00 

56.25 

60.00 

66.00 

1901 

.'       .3170 

.1757 

.1143 

.  1255 

.0676 

49.85 

51.00 

56.25 

60.00 

C6.00 

iwrj 

.'       .33(.13 

.1771 

.1170 

.1255 

.0652 

49.27 

61.00 

56.25 

60.00 

66.00 

lyu:j 

.  aifiO 

1 

.1774 

.IIM 

.1255 

.0667 

48.89 

51.00 

56.25 

60.00 

66.00 

PIjITMBERS. 


Year. 


Wajfes  per  hour. 


1 K-2 

1  ^m:5 
1M»1 
ivy.') 

1  ^'.'7 

ihys 
iN.n) 

inoi 

l.HKJ 


United 
t?  tales. 


S0.3MV1 

.3511 
.  :t.">52 
.3.515 

.  ;t5.ir, 
.  3:^)5 
.  :i.5yH 

.  3»;m 
.i'^ii 
.  3y:;5 

.  4122 
.4371 


Zl  I 


Great 
Britain. 


SO.  1757 
.  l*^/ 
.  1K25 
.  1825 
.1825 
.1892 
.1926 
.19('.0 
.19<>() 
.  2U27 
.  2027 
.2027 
.  2UL'y 
.2027 


Hours  per  week. 


Ger- 
many 


SO.  ocun 

.  OlKVi 
.0955 
.0955 
.0925 
.0926 
.0908 

.09:w 

.  0'.^t>5 
.1001 
.1008 
.1091 
AOf<i 
.1148 


France 

(Paris 

only). 

SO.  i:>01 
.1501 
.  1501 
.1501 
.1501 
.1501 
.1501 
.  LVH 
.  1501 
.  1501 
.1501 
.  1501 

.  i:ioi 

.1501 


Bel- 

Unite<l 

Great 

Ger- 

gium. 

States. 

Britain. 

many. 

50.079*3 

M.83 

50.00 

59. 75 

.0779 

54.09 

60.00 

59.75 

.0786 

53.86 

50.00 

59. 75 

.0724 

53.36 

50.00 

59.  75 

.0738 

53.28 

50.00 

r»9. 75 

.or.w 

53.08 

50.00 

59. 75 

.0772 

62  86 

49.17 

59.75 

.0772 

62  67 

49.17 

59. 75 

.07T2 

52.53 

49.17 

59.70 

.0784 

62.28 

49.17 

59. 70 

.0800 

61.40 

49.17 

56.70 

.0724 

50.77 

49.17 

56. 70 

.0772 

49.62 

49.17 

56.70 

.078^1 

48.07 

•  49. 17 

66.68 

France 

(Paris 

only). 

Bel- 
gium. 

63.00 

60.00 

(«J.OO 

60.00 

63.00 

60.00 

63.00 

60.00 

63.00 

60.00 

63.00 

60.00 

63.00 

60.00 

64.00 

60.00 

54.00 

60.00 

64.00 

60.00 

64.00 

60.00 

61.00 

60.00 

54.00 

60.00 

61.00 

60.00 

<i  The  wat;es  and  hours  of  labor  shown  for  the  United  States  are  for  machinists  in  the  foundry  and 
muohiue  .shop  indiL^try. 
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WAGES   AND   HOURS  OF  LABOR  IN   LEADING  OCCUPATIONS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  IN  EUROPE,  1890  TO  1903— Concluded. 


STONE 


Wages  per  hour. 

Hours  i»cr  week. 

Year. 

United 
States. 

Great 
Britain. 

Ger- 
many 
(Nurem- 
berg 
only). 

Franec.     ^^ 

United 

States. 

Graat 
Britain. 

Ger- 

xnany 

(Narem> 

berif 

only;. 

France. 

Bel- 
gium. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

to.  3730 
.3803 
.8750 
.3618 
.3593 
.8611 
.3590 
.3524 
.3467 
.3594 
.3923 
.3868 
.3938 
.4225 

e0.1689 
.1723 
.1791 
.1859 
.1859 
.1859 
.1893 
.1893 
.1900 
.1960 
.1960 
.1960 
.19<>1 
.19!>4 

f0.0985 
.0978 
.1042 
.1052 
.0992 
.1027 
.1115 
.1129 
.1164 
.1166 
.IIM 
.1188 
.1126 
.1177 

90.1400 
.1424 
.1424 
.1424 
.1448 
.1448 
.1448 
.1448 
.1448 
.1448 
.1448 
.1148 
.  1448 
.1448 

SO.  0698 
.0690 
.0662 
.0666 
.0681 
.0724 
.0663 
.0676 
.0668 
.0646 
.0668 
.0674 
.0677 
.0686 

52.73 
62.54 
62.70 
53.12 
62.84 
62.67 
62.77 
62.99 
63.04 
51.70 
50.20 
49.96 
49.67 
48.67 

51.00 
51.00 
50.17 
50.17 
50.17 
50.17 
50.17 
50.17 
'   50.17 
50.17 
50.17 
50.17 
50.17 
50.17 

60.00 
60.00 
59.50 
59.50 
59.50 
59.60 
59.50 
59.50 
59.50 
59.60 
59.50 
59.50 
59.50 
54.  UO 

60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
00.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 

65.00 
65.01 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
66.00 
65.00 
65.00 
63.00 
65.00 

-     e.'v.oo 

65.00 

STONK  IflASONS. 


Wages  per  hour. 

Hours  per  week. 

Year. 

United 

J<  talcs. 

Great 
Britain. 

Ger- 
many. 

France 

(Paris 

only}. 

Bel- 
gium. 

United 
States. 

Great 
Britain. 

Ger- 
many. 

Prance 

(Paris 
only). 

Bel- 
gium. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

I8<i3 

mn 

1W5 

18% 

18l»7 

1W« 

181*9 

1900 

i\m 

1902 

1W3 

50.3722 
.3732 
.3073 
.3644 
.3440 
.3485 
.3W7 
.3<)28 
.35.SI 
.3719 
.37KS 
.1007 
.4.304 
.418G 

eo.  1774 
.1S08 
.  18-12 
.  1910 
.1910 
.  1943 
.  1977 
.  1977 
.2045 
.2015 
.2(M5 
.20^15 
.2078 
.2078 

$0.1103 
.1096 
.1092 
.109-1 
.1098 
.  10»V2 
.1155 
.110(5 
.  1231; 
.  1247 
.1274 
.1303 
.1299 
.1328 

50.1404 
.1404 
.1104 
.1101 
.lllU 
.1104 
.14(H 
.  1448 
.1418 
.1148 
.1118 
.1418 
.1148 
.1118 

80.0700 
.0G93 
.0086 
.0087 
.0681 
.0083 
.0070 
.0t;77 
.0729 
.0731 
.0782 
.0821 
.0820 
.08-16 

64.64 
M.51 
64.49 
6i.l7 
M.84 
M.05 
63.97 
63.  a> 
62.43 
62. 73 
61.89 
61.23 
50. 19 
49.54 

51.00 
61.00 
60.17 
60.17 
50.17 
60.17 
60.17 
60.17 
50.17 
60.17 
60.17 
50.17 
50.17 
50.17 

59.76 
69.75 
59.75 
59.75 
59.75 
59.75 
66.60 
66.50 
66.50 
56.50 
56. .% 
66.50 
56.60 
66.60 

66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.  UO 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
6«.00 
66.00 

62.00 
62.00 
62.00 
62.00 
62.00 
62.00 
62.00 
62.00 

62.00 
62.00 
62.00 
62.  (» 
62.  oy 

u  Tlic  wages  and  hours  of  labor  Khowu  for  the  United  States  are  for  stonccuttcrSi  granite. 
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Table  I.- 

[Avcragi;  IS9I)-1S»-IW.0. 


-WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

BLACKSnn-Hlf,  Male. 

[Dat*  from  la  cstabliihrnenm.] 


Reia.1  isuainconi-  'Ave 
live  pitKil  wtib  yeuc  ur 
niun- '      spvtllled.        nui 


2<  69.  W  too. 
;  M.M]  U». 
l'  ».  Vi  100. 
II  69. 4.-.  ion. 
.    6e.i4 


msi 


locreue(--)iii 
ItOS  w  com' 
and  wilhjeu 


FITTEBS,  PLOW,  male. 

[Data  Inim  1  eiUbUiliment.] 


UBINDSaS,  PLOW,  yi»it. 

[Dalu  Irum  1  cKUbllHhmenL) 


r<7.1.  M.tJO.  100.0 


10002— Xq.  53—01— 
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Tablk  !•— wager  and  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-190:;— Continued, 

[Avcmpi'  1H1K>-1 899=100.0.    F(»r  pxpliinntion  of  relative  flfrnrcfi,  nee  pagen  715  and  716;  fnr  CK|>lanfltwa 
vi  iiicrviisc  (-h)  i»r  dccrens*^  (—  •  in  iw:{,  a**  com]Nire<l  ■with  i»rcvious  yeaw,  wee  note  on  puge  Tm  j 

AGKICriymtAL   IXPLKMEXTS— continued. 

JfIA<:ilI^E  l¥BO»«F4>BKESS,  Iflale. 

[l»atu  from  11  c^tiiblishmentK.] 


Year. 


EmployoTP. 


Houre  i>er  week. 


I 


Wajfes  iK-T  liiiur. 


AV.l'^'.MMJ'J 

!»<«•«) 

l^'U 

lKr2 

3Sli:{ 

iMtJ-l 

1K«».'> 

1S% 

i«<y7 

JHVS 

lH»iy 

l^MKI 

IWH 

1«KVJ 

ivr.i 


Kinn-'  tive 
Ih.t.  ;iinm- 
,  IxT. 


'  Iii<TcaHe(.  +  )  or 
<.UMTea*«e  (  —  » in 
'     r.xKI  Hs  mm-    lAvor-Rela 
j»aTtMl  with  venr 'y^r,.  |  tivc 


TncrcAfie 
ileeruttw 

IMS  UH  ouih- 
pared  with  year 


(+)  or 
(-)ln 


IIH 

nr» 

12-J 

111, 

IK'. 
117 
14^ 
HVi 
IfVl 
liiU' 
ITiT 
li«4 
I 


HiO.O 

y:i.  u 

h'J.  M 

^\  :\ 

110.  H 
Ni.  7 

yx.  A 

yi.4 
11  J..') 

iJh.  \* 

i>.i 
mr..  i; 

i.'.i.i; 


Hpecitied.        nnm-.  niim-!        t«l»ecifled. 
Iwr.     ).»er.  ' 


N'nin- 

IwT. 


■  7.'i 
f7» 
i  7'J 

-  .VJ 

-  C^ 

f  ' » 
-J- .'HI 

■r  ;l*i 

■>•> 
"   .*~ 

_^  "I" 


Vx'T 
e<'iit. 


.M.fi" 
■:  «y.  0' 
•I  r»?<.  7, 
:  'iv.  o! 
-i  :;«i.  n; 

:  7I.S 

-:M.o; 

•  i>>.  .'■, 

.  :'.l.  7 

-17.11. 

■  is.::: 

-  l'».«- 

■•'  ir..'J 


I 

;»9.-17' 

:•'.».  «;7| 
r»y.  r>7 

.VJ.  .')7 

.■.y.:>4' 
.'»'.».  .'•»; 

.'>'.».  .'d  I 
•'»'.».  -V. 
.'•'.>. .'.  I 
.'•'.>.  till 


I  _ 


Num- 

Per 

ber. 

wnt. 

100.0 

-0.16 

-0.8 

in«).3 

-  .88 

-  .6 

100. 1» 

-  .2i; 

-  .4 

100.2 

-  .2H 

-  .4 

100.2 

-  .8i^ 

-  .6 

100.1 

-  .2» 

-  .4 

100.2 

-  .2J^ 

-.fi 

100.2 

-  .2.-) 

-.4 

\^.H 

+  .87 

+i.r, 

io>.:i 

-  .81 

-  .6 

vmi 

-  .1» 

-  .8 

lOlM 

-  .24 

-  .4 

H«).l 

-  .2X 

-  .4 

1(NI.2 

-  .29 

-  .6 

'••.•.  7 

Innt'jK*' 

t  '    i-r 

tl< 

fcn'it.M.* 

•  -   la 

rjii:^iiM  firtij- 

Rela-  I*n^J  «>" 

til  v.;ir 

tiw. 

•!•«•(- ir 

Amouii:. 

I'.r 

1 

-SO.Oifis' 

•■<  !lL 

100.0 

-    *.9 

101. T>  + 

.UI87 

'   7S 

102. 8  + 

.U1I8 

-  :•.! 

101.  Sh- 

.UI8J 

-  «1.9 

im.  0+ 

.  mCV 

■^  3.9 

W.2  + 

.UIHO 

-  SH 

96.2  + 

.lear. 

-)S» 

W.  4  + 

.41281 

-119 

W.1  + 

.oir*? 

-  9.9 

W.7-r 

.01 72 

-   9.3 

1W.3  + 

.0197, 

-1I«H 

lW.O-r 

.UlWi 

-  4.7 

HI3.f»  + 

.OOM 

'49 

110.8- 

.»«<>'• 

-  1.7 

10b.  9 

•  ■  •  >  >  • 

JTIAC'IirVIS'TS,  ^ale, 

l^lMi.i  fri-:ii  1'.  c'-labli.'iliment'-.] 


Av.  lH'.««>-:n'.  nw 

1  **'.•] ">.i-'» 

l^'.rj ;;,;i 

1  **'.'.> .iti.> 

1V»4 ■  :■.!'« 

IV. :.]*• 

l"',  •■ ::.;■.» 

iy»7 :.ii 

1  "','> ;;  > 

l^v.t '  :x; 

V.NH IJil 

l'.-»i iiii 

V.*''*,' J  J.' 


10ft.  0 

^r.^ 

ir..  r. 

.'lO.  .'.'i 

m*).o 

-1.3o' 

'            1 
-2.  C  80. 2305 

1 
100.0  -10.027.-* 

•  U.I 

l»T.  1» 

-i-i.j. 

•  n».7 

.v.i. »».; 

1  ««!.•.. 'i 

l..\s 

-2.  a 

.  231S 

HIO.S  + 

.fnar? 

-^IIS 

I'^.s 

.  it-"j 

.  IV  1 

:.'.•.  M 

Km.  4 

-l..'l<jl 

-2.C 

.2:i»4 

102.1  -». 

,ivy\ 

-  9  * 

!»^. ."» 

■-  nv:: 

■i  IV  ^ 

.'I'.l   v<i 

1«Mi.| 

-1..V, 

-2.fi 

.2:i97 

101.0 -»- 

.01  ST? 

-  7« 

]H7.1 

-■  i:'.i 

•■  :;•;.•,» 

r>'.».^i 

J(«l.  1 

— I..V1 

-2.r. 

.2i:iK 

10I-..6  + 

.01'J2 

-  .V9 

'.»::.  *^ 

•  17'.'. 

-•    -Hi.  1 1 

.'.'».  ■_'•_' 

♦,17.  .s 

-r  .(k: 

+  .1 

.217» 

9i.b  + 

.(M(i1 

-IVI 

11 1.1 

•  17^1 

-T   .v..  '• 

.'■',».  >_' 

HM'. ."» 

-  i.r.7 

-2.  fi 

.21.19 

*M.  7  -}- 

.wn 

:s.5 

l'H'.(» 

.   l..v' 

-  i«;.  (1 

;V.».  7-.» 

nil.  4 

-l.'.i 

-2.(5 

•►■►*•► 

»i,4  + 

.(ttr»s 

-l£.l 

'.M.7 

•  l"*. 

-•  '>\*.  " 

.".■».•■;'. 

W.  1 

-  .7*' 

-i.y 

.2226 

W.  6  J- 

.  «tV4: 

-n9 

"lih:  1. 

•  1  ;■.■.• 

-:  .>.  " 

."I'l.  ''<» 

lilt'.  4 

-  1 .  .m" 

-   2.(1 

.2:UM 

101.3  + 

.(r»«'.' 

*10.5 

ll::.o 

Ill 

■■  J"'.  > 

.'I'l  !.■; 

H"».  1 

-  1 .  > 

-  2.3 

.2412. 

104.6 -»- 

.OIf>«, 

+  7.9 

r_'.:.'.' 

•  ■      If 

■•  ]^.:. 

.",  1.  .'•■» 

nhi.  1 

-l.»l 

►2.2 

.  24  IS 

lOii.  2  -^ 

.  01  :rj 

-   51 

1>.«. 

..       I,! 

■  !  1." 

."."•  (.1 

1IK>.  1 

-  !.:*•; 

.24M; 

IiM.h  . 

.'•if-.t 

-   ui 

r.'i  .'. 

<•• 

•  i;.- 

.  >  ■   ■■  1 

liNi.d 

-  i.::i 

-•2  2 

.24H.S 

107.7  . 

.in»'.»7 

■    S.9 

1  !'•.«■,  . 



■ »  J." 

•  1"     V 

.   1  .         •  • 

1 

.2.>0 

111.9... 

. 

.ii4>L.i>i:if s,  iifox,  :?iai<>, 

'I'.. 1. 1  :••-::;  ■.•  .  -:;;li:;-!i!iii  l.V." 


Av.  ]'■"»  '..'.1. 

T.»^ 

if^?.r. 

i  i;'> 

-  J!  r 

■  »   1: 

ll-    t'" 

"  I'.O'i 

+  0.1S0.2C1.-. 

inn.o->So.o:»rv4 

-a)  4 

l^'.tji 

1  f  1 

.'»...  t, 

I"-." 

• .. . 

..  •  1   ■ 

l.H    •» 

-.     .  .<! 

—  .s 

.2».7«' 

Hrj.3  ■ 

.IM73 

>17  7 

1N»1 

ITl. 

■'"^  '"'I 

■t  I'li 

■ .".  1 

...'  ••' 

|lMi    M 

--     ..'.1 

-  .»• 

•.•J7CH.I 

UW.f. 

.04  40 

lej 

l<»'.rj 

I'in. 

I'll.U 

t    1 1 

•■  '•'• '. '' 

..1  7  ■ 

]    ■]     <1 

--  .r.i 

-  -  .  *• 

.  J77«» 

ioi;.3  *- 

.037i» 

-lix 

I""'.. 

.'li. 

l.'.M 

■    1  i 

_  •  1 

.'•  1  • 

1-,.    .1 

.  4.' 

—  .h 

.  -'".J 

H»7.9  f 

.Ktr: 

*ii.* 

IrtJ 

i:.' 

-7.1 

I'. 

«. 

- 

;>•.•.  1 

.♦".1 

1.0 

.-•MO 

•.•»•.  0  - 

.»v:ii 

:^^.  .^ 

1h"I.'« 

Iv 

1 

■■1 

J- . 

,  1 

I-"' : 

f  ■■■ 
•  1  >■ 

—    .!'■ 

.Jill 

•.•.■i.3  + 

.OTlh* 

•  2^0 

IVt. 

I- 

it'.  I' 

1  ' 

. .  ■ 

'  ■   1  . 

'   '*         m'. 

I.t'T 

■•  1..'' 

.  ■_•■>'••■ 

ys.i  - 

.iiis:; 

227 

!-•: 

1-2 

'.»!   '' 

1     * 

.  * 

I'T  1' 

1   .-1 

..'J.-.: 

^10 

.  lil".9-J 

--S.2 

1-" 

«  ■  ■ 

.  •  -   .  ■ 
1 . .    .. 

1  ■ 

■  -. 

. '     * 

1  •■'  ; 

•   .1* 

•  • 

.  J  'I'ji 

9t'..7   • 

.m'.Mi 

•  Ai 

I««;ri 

^.  ■• 

u:  •» 

« 

1  . 

1 '  ■ 

; 

i'»-  ■; 

!.* 

-    .». 

.  .'■•■•*' 

14II.C    r 

.W.il 

Ik.i 

l-^i    ' 

■.ll 

r.j  " 

1  — 

1" 

"■ .  i".  ■ 

ll-  '.' 

.  I'. 

k 

.  >:^t 

HI*.  2  + 

.0.W 

t10.8 

!■•■] 

v;  M 

!--■  »■ 

'-" ' 

.  1 ' 

'1  1  ■ 

]>r^   ^ 

-    .  J  • 

--     .  *• 

.  J^3'.» 

UK  6  ■ 

.tnio 

•10.» 

l'.«l'    

•.  r 

lJl.7, 

',  .\» 

r-  ." 

1  '  •' 

;..,i  ^ 

--    .  J- 

~"     .   • 

.:n;;2 

11»*.»*  . 

.0017 

±    .» 

i:"j.; 

■'*. 

ni.  1 . 

1 

.'.»  1' 

i'-.l  .. 

1 

..:i4'.' 

12U.4  ... 

, I. 

1 

1 

i 

WAGES   AND  COST  OF  LIVIHO.  788 

Tahi-b  I.— wages  and  HOtTRS  OF  LABOR,  1 890-1 903-<!ontiimed. 

nee  ■■'.O-lfi'M-Icn.O.    FamplanKllon  of  reUtlrc  flxura.Me  pi 
LiK-rvB-i-  (  •- )  iir  rtprreaso  (-)  In  1908,  as  conipiiiwl  wlthprcrlon 

AGKICUXTURAL  IMPtESrENTS— Concluded. 


id  Jitga  from  12 


rATTEHN  JL 

[lUU  from  13  catabllihmcnU.] 


W  7o'  I0O.J 

-ftJ 

wo 

^ 

+11 

» 

».«rl  mi 



HAKEHY,  BKllAD. 

BAKEB9,  FIRMT  HAHDH,  M>l«. 

[t>uu  from  103  C5Uiblt>hinciita.] 


A       1       \-K 

,»™J 

^ri 

...'..     ,1.™. 

zfd 

+  1(11 

liS 

>IHH,     l)(.'l-4- 

IJUi 

-1  |llll 

I 

"" 

"'* 

I  ^■■■\ 

\ 
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Table  I.— WAGES  A\D  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— Continued. 

LAvcrago  1890-1899=100.0.    For  explanation  of  relative  figures,  see  pages  715  and  716:  for  explanatknii 
of  increase  ( +)  or  decrease  (  — )  in  1903,  as  compared  'with  previous  years,  see  note  ou  page  716.J 

BAKERY,  BREAD— Concluded. 

BAKERS,  SBCOND  HANDS,  Male. 

[Data  from  103  establishments.] 


Year. 


Av.  1890-99 

1890 

1891 

189-2 

1893 

1891 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 


Employees. 


Num- 
ber. 


329 
30o 
30H 
309 
313 
3-22 
326 
333 
338 
361 
371 
391 
401 
445 
42 « 


Rela- 
tive 

num- 
ber. 


Increase  (+}  or 
decrea.se  (— )in 

1903  as  com- 
pared with  year 
spocifiea. 


100.0 

92.7 

93.6 

93.9 

95.1 

97.9 

90.1 

101.2 

102.7 

109.71 

113.7 

118.8, 

121.91 

135. 3J 

128. 9' , 


Hours  per  week. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


+  95 
-f-119 
-+-116 

-1-1151 

-fill! 

-fl02i 
98 
91 
86 
6:il 
50 
33 
23 
21 


-f 
+ 
-f- 
-f 
+ 


Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 


Rela- 
tive 

num- 
ber. 


+28.9, 
-f39.0 
+37.71 
+37.2 
+35. 5i 
+31.7, 
+30.11 
+27.3, 
+25.4 
+  17.5, 
+  13.4, 
+  8.4 
+  5.7 
-  4.7. 


67.001 
66.84' 
66.87 
67.00 
66. 931 
66. 55! 
66.65; 
6().  62' 
68. 58, 
68.21' 
65. 78; 
61.79, 
61.96 
64.  fki; 
62. 92 


100.0 
99.8 
99.8 

100.0 
99.9 
99.3 
99.5 
99.4 

102.4 

101.8 
98.2 
96.7 
97.0 
96.4 
93.9 


Increase  ( + )  or 
decrease  (—)  in 

1903  as  com- 
pared with  year 
specified. 


Num- 
ber. 


-4.08 
■3.92 
-3.95 
-4.08 
-4.01 
-3.63 
-3.73 
-3.70 
-5.66 
-5.29 
-2.86 
-1.87 
-2.04 
-1.64 


Per 
cent. 


-6.  ItlO. 
-5.9 
-5.9 
-6.1 
-6.0 
-5.5 
■5.6 
■5.6 
-8.3 
-7.8 
-4.8 
2.9 
■3.1 
■2.5 


Wages  per  hour. 


Aver- 
age. 


Increaice  (  +  !  i«r 
decrease  (  - )  in 
1903  B»  com- 
Reia-:  ptLTed  with  t«^ 
live.         spoclfiea. 


1846 
1823 
1829 
1839 
1820 
1823 
1821 
1812 
1850 
1913 
1899 
1966 
2010 
2101 
2178 


I 


Amount.! 


I     Pt-r 


100.0 

98.8 

99.1 

99.6 

98.6 

98.8 

98.6 

99.8 

100.2 

103.6 

102.9; 

106.5 

108. 9; 


+10.0832 
.0056 
.0849 
.0S39 
.O&Vt, 
.0855 
.0357J 
.03361 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

f 

-r 
+ 
+ 
+ 


.032S 
.0265] 
.02791 
.O212I 
.016M' 


lis.  81+    .0077 
118, 


:§ 


cent. 

-^1*0 
-19.5 
+  19L1 
-}-K4 
+  19.7 
+19.5 
+  1!*.6 
+  K2 
f  I".  7 

-*-n.9 

+  14.7 
-flO.* 

-h  ?*.4 
-i-  3.7 


I 


BAKKRS,  THIRD  HANDS,  Male. 

[Data  from  03  establishments.] 


Av.  18'J0-99 

1890 

IMJl 

1S«.»2 

18«»:i 

IVM 

1S«.>.') 

iv.ji; 

Is«j7 

ivi.s 

is'.rj 

19<X) 

19«)1 

VMY* 

1903 


1x81 

I7r.' 

181, 
18'J. 

17S| 
1H4 

iy:j, 
vmV 
r.»3 

i'.»«;l 

2')! 

211  i 

210, 
26<ij 

•jut' 

I 


100.0 


3 

8, 
7 
\i 

7. 

a 


93 

96 

*h; 

91 

<«7 
102 
101 
102.7 
101.3 
UK.,  y' 
lia.H 
127.7 

i:.;h.:j 
i:>.s.  0 


-flOO! 

+121' 
-fiir. 
-}-iir»' 

-i  119 
+  113 

+  101 
+  101' 

-r-lOl 
•-    {H\ 

■r-   Ki 

•}-  :.7 
+  :{T 


+  58.0 
+61.1 

-fr>;i.2 
-f6<).y 

-f61.4 
-f  .y{.  9 

-fr)i.5 

•r'>l.  5 

+  47.8 

-f2:{.s 

-f  11.2 


65. 00' 
65. 2(;| 
0.1.61 
0.1. 9.'>, 
CTk  22 
6\  50 
0I.(.<'> 
M.  5^; 

oi.9:{, 

01.77 
a\.  its 
(iJ.  H^ 
oi.s:i 
r.i.r.i 
ou.  07 


100.0 
100.4 
101.0 

101.5 

mi  3 

100.9 

99. 5!     - 

9'.>.  1;       - 


99.  9 
in>.  6 
97. 


5.33 
-5.59 
-5,97 

6.28 
■5.5r. 
-5.  89 


—  ;> 


5 


9t>.0:  -3 
9.\l'  -2 
94.0;  -1 
91. S 


99 
91 
20, 
5. 10 
3.  71 1 
3.  l:i 
16 
HI 


-8.280.1592; 

8.6 

9. 1; 
-9.5 
-8.  .5; 

9.0 
-7.7 
■7.6 
•8.1 
-7.9 
-5.9 

5.0 

3.5 

3.0 


.1(i07I 
.15«T7 
.  1578J 

.158d 

.  i57:i 
.1592; 
.1639 
.  17rt)i 
.1797 
.1915 
.20S9 


I 
100.0 -f  90. 

99.6+  . 
100.2+  . 
100. 1  +  . 
100.9  + 

9»<.4-i- 

99.1  + 

99.6  ■■■ 

98.8  + 
100.0 -J- 

laj.o-h 

110.6  + 
112.9  + 
120. 3  + 
131.2.. 


0497 
0501. 
.(M94 
.0196 
.0482 
.0522. 
.0511 
.U508 
.a516 
.0497 
.O450 
.0Ci29 
.<rj92 
.0174 


-31.2 
-31. « 
-31.0 
-rSl.l 
-tSOO 
+  33.3 
-32.4 
+31.7 
-32.1 
+  31.2 
+27.  ■> 
+  1\" 
-lti.2 
-  V.l 


If.lKiat S,  N.  S.,  male. 

[Data  fn»in  JO  (■.-taMi>hniv.'nts.] 


Av.  lv.K»-W. 

IT**'"  •••••••• 

1891 

lw.*2 

ISfJ^ 

1S91 

l.H'J.*! 

Ih'w; 

1  ^^9 1  ........ 

I8«».s 

iS'.f.) 

IWM) 

1901 

1902 

1903 


477 
410 
4'*) 
4tr, 
401 
4  IS 
471 

l'.«J 
;'»J.'> 

.ViO 

571 
0-JI 
61<i 


100.0 

92.  'J 

*/{.  3 

97 

97 

9.1 

'.•s. 

101. 

Iftt. 

110. 1 

111.3 

115.3 

ijo. :;. 
i:io.  s' 

129. 1 


1 

■A' 
'I 


1 


•t-llO 
-r  170 
-10<i, 
l.'Ki 
-rlVJ 

-fll.'» 

-i:;i 
+  1JJ 


91 

^ 


■i  !»•».  1   0;;. 
♦  10.  «i  01. 


0:1. 

0^;. 
«;j. 

OJ. 


-r:VJ.  K 

->  :;«>.  h 
•  27.0 

-^  J.'>.  2 

-rl7.:{  OJ 
-10.0:  01 
-  12.0   01 

+-  7.3:  01 

-    1.".,  00 
, '  OiO 


2:1 
J.J 
••J 

'.»J 
so 

'.»1 

3"» 

l*- 

27 

■  1  - 

M 


100.0 
Urj.J 

101.1 
101.1 
100.9 
101. 1 
KM.  li 

I's.  7; 
9s.  31 
«m;.  \}- 
97. 0' 
'.*i.  5 
\H\.  2 


2.  '.>s 
■4.:r7 

:i.  07 
■3.07 

3.  .V> 
3.  M 
3.  J.-. 
2.  5J 
2. 1 1 

93 
OJ 


1. 
1. 


-1.10 
—  .  75 


-1.7  SO.  2261 
■O.S     .2215! 

.  22»r! 


5.  7 

-5,  7 

-.'>.0 

-5.7 

5.1 

1.0 

3.  1 

3.1 

■1.7, 

\.y 

-1.2 
-  .9 


.  22**1; 
.  'iW**! 
.2211' 
.22111 
.•2-Jls' 
.  220J 
.  2J»*.0| 
.  2:Ji»7 
.SMUt 

.  2 154 
.  24M 


100.0 

99.3 

100.  .si 

101.3 

102.1 

97. 9; 

97.  H 

99.41 

Ml  0 

100.0 

102.0 

101.7, 

103. 2 

108.5 

109.9 


-•-eo.022:< 

+  .(»23*» 

+  .0217 

+  .0193 

■^  .017.% 

+  .0271V 

+  .027-3 

+  .02o«; 

-r-  .02^ 

+  .0224 

-  .0177 

-•  .OIM 

r  .0150J 

t  .0090 


-  9  9 
-t-10.* 
-J-  9.6 
*  S  4 
+  7.6 
-t-12.2 

-  12. 3 
+  10.5 
+  9.^ 

-  9.9 
+  7.7 

-  *.0 
+  6.1 
-r   1.2 


WAQE3   AND   COST   OF   LIVING.  1 

Table  1.— WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— Continued. 


BJoACKSMITHING   AND   HORHE8HOE1XO. 

BLACKSmTHB,  Male. 

[DaU  from  M  al>bllshiii«iitL] 


Eniplojee.. 

Iluu«  PIT  «™k. 

WB(te»  per  hour. 

year. 

"l^"'  num- 
ber. 

tKC. 

i 

•««. 

Rcln- 

decrcMc  ( -1  Id 

'sr 

Per 

"i^r 

i'SE. 

Amount 

I-cr 

IK 
la: 

101  * 
m< 

fi 

+  2.; 

"J  ^ 

W  22 

100  0 

100  i 

luoi 

100  0 
n  \ 

DO  1 
100  0 
W| 

w  : 

^1 

-11 

-2.: 
-11 

10 

24J. 

i 

1 

100. 0 
100.1 
100.! 

100.'? 

»e.i 

W.R 

101. 1 
lOLft 
1016 
101.1 

n 

+  :o^ 

+ii!( 

til 

HOR8B8HOBHS,  PITTEBS,  Male, 

[Dats  from  33  ciUbUihmenli.] 


■lattMBSHOKBM,  FI.OOB  HEN,  .ICsle. 


A<-.  1R90-M. 

■HM 

101).  0 

, 

pi-»- 

inn  11 

-IM 

-«4 

'S;^:*":^ 

ii 

K:&:  :^ 

]]"-' 

.: 

::.: 

-  1 

».12^ 

-.« 

'a^ 

07. » 

V      .OIW 

736 
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Tabi.k  I.— WAdKS  AND  HOUKS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— Continned. 

[AvenMr<^  1^90-1899=  lOO.O.    For  explanation  of  relative  flfnire«.  )^««  PAgos  715  and  716:  for  cxpIanatidD 
of  iiKTcase  (  f )  ur  d^creat*v  (  — )  in  lUCSJ,  as  compared  with  previous  yean,  see  note  ou  page  71*  j 

BT^ACKSMI TIIIXG  AXD  IIORSESIIOEIXG— Concluded. 

IlOltSlilSIlOKRS,  FORtiElHKN,  IVIale. 

[Duta  from  til)  cstublishmcnts.] 


Kmployti'S. 


Honrs  per  week. 


Yi'ar. 


■  Xuni- 


Iiiorvano  (  +  )ori 

«U'crease(—  )in| 

Rolu-i    iyo;in«com-    I 

live  .purod  with  year 


b-T.    num-        bp<*<.-iti»i. 


Ikt. 


Aver-  Ri'lft- 
a#re     tlvc 

niim-  num- 
IxT.     bor. 


I 


Nmn- 
Ikt. 


ivr 
cent. 


Wa^pen  per  honr. 


Inorcaiw  (  +  )or 
deeroa«i  l  — )  in 

l<K)3a8C'om- 

I>anKl  with  year 

^pt.'cittea. 


Aver- 
age. 


Rela- 
tive. 


Incn*n«:i'  i  -    "r 
de<Teii>e '  -    ia 

1MJ3  NMi»li]- 

f>arfd  with  v\az 


Av.  1SVH)-1»9 
1K90 


1?*91 
1HI»5 

1«h; 

ISO? 
1H9.S 

i«»a 

1900 
IWl 
191)2 
19U3 


110 
114 
IM 
113 
111; 

lay 

l:i7; 
i:tf; 

13() 
lUV 
139 
13«i 
139i 
137 
135'. 


hjo.o 
iu2.y 

1U2.9 

lUH.l 

100.7 

99,3 

97.9 

9K.6 

97.1 

UK).  0 

99. 3 

97.1 

99. 3 

97.9 

90.  1 


-■<> 
-9 
-«, 

■  K 
-ti 
-4 


•>        _ 


-3 
-1 

-  5 

-  1 

-  1' 

-4 

_  •> 


I  I 

3.6  i>\Gl 

G.'J,  ft9.:i'> 

0.2.  rjy.-27. 

r».G;  &9.J7 

1.  H,  ri9.  i.'». 

1.5  .•»S.49' 

ii.2'  r».s.4i| 

.7|  .'►s.'jti. 

3.t;  57.91: 

•2.\*  ;.7.3.v 

.7,  fjC.vj; 

•2.9  .Vi.  rrt» 

l.Ti'  .V>.%' 

...I  i)\0\, 


100.0 

101.3 

101.1 

101.1 

100.9 

100.0 

99.8 

99.7 

99.3 

ys.  9 

97.9 
yjj.9 
l»ij.  ti 
95. 5 
91.9 


-3.00" 
-3.74 
— 3. 66 
-3.661 
-3.51 
-3.02 
"2.88 
-2.80 
-1».  50 
--•2.33 
-1.74 
-1.21 

-  .99 

-  .35 


r>.  1  90. 2853 
6.3-     .2S14 


.Vmoant. 


6.2] 

6.?. 

-6.0 

-4.»i 
-4.81 

-1.0 
-3.O1 
-2.1 
-1.7 
-  .6 


.28Il| 
.2811' 
.2793 
.2^105; 
.2S19: 
.2856 
.28^61 
.29401 
.2991. 
.3078, 
.3133i 
.  3185 
.3276. 


100.0 
91^.6 
9H..S 
98.5 
97.9 

w.s; 

98.8! 
lUO.l 
101.  Z 

i(B.o; 
iM.a 
107.0' 

109.8 
111.6 
114.8 


-i-so.oijal 


+ 

-I- 
+ 
+ 
■r 


.owu 

.  04*'.5. 
.OlOTi 

.0171. 
.04:.7 
.  OILV 
.039U: 
.0;U6 
.0285^ 
.OIIM 
.0143 
.UWZ 


Ctllt. 


-i-;i.' 

■flKl 

-16.: 

-  17.J 
-lfi.« 

-i-14.3 
t13..^ 
-11.4 
r  9.5 
T  6.4 
i-  i-t 

-  2.1 


I 


Av.  iy.H)-'j'j 

IV.H) 

isyi 

IKW 

l.v.t; 

1SM4 

i>«'j.'> 

iN.tt; 

lh'.»7 

IVJ 

!'.«*> 

hnti 

r.tfj 

19«.':; 


i-.-j 
rj6 

127 

122 
lis 
111 
lis 

ij:: 

1J7 

i;;i 

12" 


103.3 

1(»J.  5 

101.  Ij 

IW.  0. 

'.*'i.  7j 

'Xi.  1 

91.  .> 

•*>!.  1  . 

liiO.  s 

loll. 

MNi.  (1 

107.  1 

1H».  0 
9^.  1  , 


HOKSKSHOKKS,  ^.  S.,  7ii 

[Data  fn.>m  G2  establishments.] 


ile. 


-  2' 

-  ♦".' 

-  5i 

•» 

-,• :.; 

--    U' 

-  m 
-  n 


i.r,  r.9.  Tn^ 

l.^  r.y.  :i-i 

1.0  .v.).:;«i 

'^.i*  59.37. 

l.«;  .v.».  ;ii 

1.7  .vj.  ::■_' 

.'».:;  .'»'.*.  :;o 

I.:;  r.y. .;o 

»y, .» I 

2.  I  .')'.«.  is 

•'>. ."»  '.kK  2*" 

7.  7  .>.  '.rj 

><   1  ;')7.'.«7 

1  '.  :.:.^: 


HK).0 

llKI.O 

100.  il 

llH).  11 
100.0 

100.0' 

9«.».  9' 
••O.  9 
100.0' 
100.1' 
'.r.*.  9, 
•»^.».  3 
97.  7 
97.  .'• 


I  I  ' 

-2.12       -3. 6  50.2541 

.25*a' 

.2.V14; 

.  2">2m; 

.2V21 

.2175. 

.  i'KW 

.2'»15 

.  2VJ4 

.  •25'.^:> 

.  ■2tL'4 

.•2!ilO: 

.27:m, 
.2i»v; 


^2.11  -  3.6 

-2.15  -3.61 

-2.16  -3.6l 

-2.13  -3.«| 

-illl  -3.6 

-2.09,  -  3.5' 

-2.(«  -  3.5, 

-2.12'  -3.6 

-2.17  -3.7 

-2.07  -   3.5 

-  1.7;  -  2.9 

-  .71.  -  1.3 
-■   .1.1  -  1.1 


100.0 
100.9 

100.  &! 

99. 2i 

97.41 

99.0; 

99.7; 

102.1. 
lOCLS! 
103.9 
107.fr 
112.0 
116. 2: 


il 


-  so.  0412 

r    .o:wu' 

.0[|99i 

-r-     .0425 

.tM:«' 

.C17^ 
.  01\1 

.0119 

.  o:«.» 

.11313 
.1»219 
.0107 


rl6.f 

-rlT.l 

-19.: 

17.  < 
-16.  i 
13.' 
12.' 

:i.i 

M 


I 


15<K)TS  A XI)  SIIOKS. 


<'LOSi:ifS-0>',  Friniil4*. 


(hi.!. 
«•»;. 
•J  I  . 

Av.l- 
1^'H;. 
l-'l  . 
I -'J  . 

I'M  . 
1-.'.. 
I'^-.-i  . 
l-'.«7  . 
J''-  . 
l-.U. 

I'.Htll   . 

1W2  . 

l:«u.; . 


.  1- 

ii.: 

I. 

i)>. 


>hli:i  111-.  ] 

l.'-llT'l'-Ilt".    1 


I  :.'>  •••t; 
i--ia)'l> 
•.'.■.  .-til 

•-tll'*!!- 


:l)>1i 

ill. II 

ll!U> 


•  l.inr 
i.t-. 

1:  i<-ii 
■  I .  I  ■", 


II'-  f-r  tTitiro  pi-rifil.  I>;it.i  fur  lioiir<  iiimI  wnc<--  fr  -t:.  1 
>.'l.  I *••.'_':  I^  I'^t.iMi'.liiMrniv.  iv.i;;;  21)  ^■^•tHbli^hIlu•IlU.  l^ji 
'-.  I-."-;  2<i  <-si;il'li-liiMi  iit^.  1*«!*7:  2S  ••♦itabii-hnu-nl*.,  l*-'.!*.  r 
1;*»".  1  111:  .;i  I '.i!il.li^»iMM-m-.  I'.irj,  lurjc^.] 


W  . 


71 
I.J 

«  _• 

M 

ff    ■ 

:! 
7 ' 

7'.» 

w   * 

'J' 


]iM-     II 
'■  -I 

v:.  1. 
*7. :.. 
'.•".  1 

]ik>  ii| 

ijl.::' 
Mi  1; 
1"T  itj 
ll'i.  •.•) 

in. ..I 
ii'.i' 

1M.  1! 

r-".».  I .. 


21 

:;i' 

»t  I 

i  ■ 
.:l 
I.-. 

:i 


:i 


1*'  1 

>  I  t 

I ;  *■ 

'  I  ;, 


-!  1 
i'l  »■ 
I'...", 
lit.  ^ 


•■  I 


."1' 


'.41 


Iihi  ^^ 

1  ">.;: 

1'  '.  •• 

'.' '. '.' 

1  "vi 

!'■'.  1 

••   I 

• '.  7 

■  •■.».  7 

I     N..    I 

•.»•.<  7 

■.*■.•.  •"» 
I  .  I  .1 

■<•.  I 


0.  •"'■ 

.:] 

.  71 
.  1; 

,  it' 
.  1- 

.  *''• 


2SI.  I'.ll    HMKM 


1    .". 

!.»■ 
\.\ 

1.-. 


ir.'i, 

I.V.rJ 
111*. 
II.--" 
I7>il 
I'-.l"* 


■■I 


i«).  7    - 

9i;.*» 

9^.3    - 

101'.  4 

lie;.  I'l 

li'i-.*    HUl.  3 
IVJ'.'    1"».V2    ■ 

\',u;  loii.  1  - 

1 1 '.12  lir2.9   ■ 

]t'<i  1ir*.4   - 

\:M  !'•.'». 5   ■ 

17i"»  liKt.4    . 

17-2  1(*.4  .. 


.•OJl 

.«ir.iii. 

.0]«i#> 

.  oi::2 

.•■i7*« 
.  01ii4 
.ui**:;" 

.01*:' 

.UU-v 

.OMtt 


I  .P. 

i:. 

4. 

l<i. 

4. 

-  H. 
>. 

-  '1. 

■ 


I 


WAGES   AITD   COST   OF   LIVnCG.  1 

Table  I.— WAGES  AND  HOURS  OP  LABOR,  1S90-1903— Conlinned. 


[ATenec  tsa>-lB9»-l«a.o. 


■c  dBiiTCS,  see  paxCT  '1 


51  ducrcasc  ( - )  1"  1*03,  as  comp«rod 

BOOTS  AXD  SHOES— Continued, 

[DuiH  f'lr  employn.!  tmm  M  eniablLshmcnlii  for  eiilira  nertod.    Dkla  for  hnot 
rMinhlLhrnwitt  lian    -n  >«iililiHhrnt>iiln,  ]R«1:  2»  i'llabllohliieDIi'.  IS™-  ""  "•''■ 
ihmcnti.  ISVT^  Kaublliituiu 


ISU:  -JS  enubtlihmenla,  IWS.  IffiM: 


-— 1,  1S».  !»'■■ 
Lbllibmcn 


II  ™ 


«f-)to 


M'(-)Jll 


-I-19.S  M.T1I    M.6 


entire  period.    Data  U 


!I)*iB  Inr  empkireen  trai 

t'M>lllll»hnu■nl^  ItDO:  Zt  i-nliiblulii. _,   .. 

iMnt>ll»liiaeiil«.  liRtI;  31  i.-<IHhllsnDienl<i.lHti!i.  IHMi;  3J< 
.■Mal.luhiiifnW,  IIW.  «t  eMablnhmi-nt-.  IWW-lBEe.) 


18S1:  u  •.subllihmun 


-lU     -141.3.  .W.  99  100.1 
■.■JSU        UO.Oi  .SD.UI    100. 

{■nv,  -i6.]\  w.iii  100. 
(w.  11  100. 
.■is.  Ill  100. 


-=.J 


>^     -t-ID 


.aoi   -t-io.s 


.-Ml]    1 


KDfiE   THIMMBBll,  M«Ie. 

iriil»jm«  Irom  1*  c«lahll«hincn(«  (nr  cnllrc  pcHnd.    Dais  for  houn  rnirt  w 
■■'"■■  -■—-■-■■-' •-   •— ■    i>i  cMisblMlinicnt*.  ir"-  ■" — ..>..t-. 


Av    l-iu-"! 

M<  lim.O 

-T« 

ftin' 

,117 

-'E 

-^Jl 

(in.W  w,^ 

''■™ 

I!^    «.*. 

5..=,   .v.. 

i- 

^ 

.Vfi\  \\\..^.- 

738 


BULLETIN   OF   THE   BUREAU    OF   LABOR. 


Table  1.— WACJES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-19^1— Continued. 

[Average  Isyo-isu-J^  100.0.    For  explanation  of  relative  flffiiroi,  hoc  pages  715  au(1716:  forczpIanati'->i 
of  iucrea-jo  {-)  or  decrease  (  - )  in  1903,  as  compared  with  previous  years,  »«e  note  on  pnge  7I'*.' 

BOOTS  AXI>  SHOES— Continual. 


GOODYEAR   STITCHERS,  illale. 


IDfltA  for  employers  from  10  eslnblishments  for  entire  period.  Data  lor  hours  and  trnnrcfl  frrtml 
establinhments,  isw.  12  establishment.*),  1H91:  13  establiNhmcntii,  1892: .14  cstiibliHhineiits.  I'^^fCi.  i 
estHblishments.  l8Ut:  19  estabU.shment.s.  1^95. 1H9(>:  21  e8UbliHhment8,1897:  22  efltabliiihmeiit<>.  I"^.  2 
establishments,  lvS9«J:  27  eNtablishmenlH,  1900,1901;  29  establlMhments,  1902;  30  cstabliKhmetitv  \:^<. 


Kmpl(»yees. 


Hours  i>er  week. 


I 


Year. 


I 
I 

Av.  ISlHMVj.i 
is'.k) 

Is'.M ' 

iS'.rj I 

IS'.c; ■ 

is«M !....!!!' 

IS'l.') ' 

i*'9t; ' 

1S«.>7 ' 

18'.»-S ' 

1S9^» ' 

v.m • 

1>M)1 

VMt2 ' 

r.Kiii ' 


'Niim 
txT. 


'  Rclu- 
I  live 
num-i 
ber.  ■ 


Increaw  (  -t  )ori 

«le<'reast?  (  - )  in  j 

19t)3aseom-    ! 

(tared  with  year 

speeilie'J. 


.\ver-  Rela- 

a^e  I  tivc 

num-  num- 


— ,  ber. 


Num-  I     iVr 
Imt.     I   cent. 


ber. 


Increaw  ( i  )  or 
decrease ( -  ) in 

1903  HH  coin- 
pa  riKl  with  vear 
Hpeciiied. 


Num- 
ber. 


:;:t, 

HI 
M 

H:i 

47 
:>\ 

.'>7 


1 
1, 

7 


KKKO 

yi 

Si, 
N". 
V7 

yi 

91.4 

10s.  :i 

10.'..  C 

i:io.c. 

l.'H).  0 
l.V>.  Ji 
1.\S.3 

ir.1.1 


+'IV 
+27 
-••27 

-  2.') 
■r-'l 

-  2(» 

rl<> 

+  2(1 
-fll 

+  4 

4-   1 


-rf.1.1' 

-f7r>.K 

tS7.  1 
-  J<7. 1 
+  (V».7 

+  7.'>.h 

-»-  70.  <•' 

r  •'»-.  (■) 

■r  4S.  7 

-  r»j.  <; 

-»- 2.^.4 

-  7.4 

'•'-  3.0 
-r   l.^ 


57.94 
ftS.  67 
f>K.  2r. 
.v.  2."i 
/VH.  32 
ft7.r.7 

r>7.  s'>l 

57.74, 

57.  »'»■*)  I 
57.  HO 
57. 23 
57.2ii| 
,V>.  OS 
51.  7U! 


I 


Per 
cent. 


Wages  iH»r  lioiir. 


Aver- 
age. 


100.0,  -3.24 
-3.9?; 
-  3. 56! 
-3.fv)| 
-3.02 
-2.97! 


-5.(i«0.2939 


Rtla 

live. 


Incry.'**** r 

de<Ti'H.'«*'i  -    :u 

l9Ui  a-x  (-«>:!i- 

pare<l  with  \%ti 

fipceilit-*!. 


.\ nil  Mint. 


I     I'.r 


101.3, 
100. 6' 
100. 5| 

100.7; 
99.5 

09.81 

9*.».  r; 
w.  7 
9^.  5 

9S.9 
9*<.  S 
9.H.  7 

y.").  1 
94.4 


-3.15;     - 
-2.99 
-3.01' 
-  2.95. 

-2.fO 

-2  53 

-2.50, 

-   .3S'       - 


fi.h 

t;.i 

6.1 

6.2 

■5.1 

5.4 

5.2 

5.3 

5.1 

4.61 

4.4 

■4.4' 
..I 


.2»io:» 

.2761' 
.2>35l 
.2l»4l 
.2920 
.2964! 
.2t*99 
.SltCi 
.31:14 
.  3240 
.3397 
.3447 
.:<572 
.3SH 


100.0 

93.9 

96.  !* 

9t'..4 

99.6 

1W.9 

9S.6 

108.4 

106.6 

110.4 

11.^6 

117.8 

121.5 

130.8 


SO.  i*.^'* 
.1239 
.ICKV 
.  ltO«> 
.  1010 
.091" 

.OVM.1 

.  OW  ■» 
.«l7Ui 

.a*(9K 


-I7.fi 

-  ?>.  J 

-i-.vVf; 

r  .V  ».  ti 
-r3M 
:  .N.  1 

-  JJ  •? 
-r  J»»  7 
-r22.7 

■rl-.  I 

-  n.2 
- 11  .s 

•    7.6 


HKEL  TKl.'fl.'flEKS,  JVIale. 

[Data  for  empl<»yr'r>  from  15  establishments  for  entire  periinl.    Data  for  li«»ur>  and  wagt-y 
I'stablishmeiitslls'jO;  17f.^tiit)li«.|am'nts.  is-.U;  lsestabl^*hmenl^.  1S92:  20et>tnblihhment».  Ih9t;: 
livhmrnt'S.  is'.M,  j.i  e'«t.it»lis|inunts,  lsy'>-lM»7:  2«i  e^tubh!^hmenli«,  189?*;   2»  ebtabli»bmeut>. 
est:iblishmems,  I'.-oo.  :uK'^tMr»livhnient.««.  IWl-r.xn.j 


ir«»ir  .  I 
21  «^iat»- 


Av.  1  "»'.«)-'.•'.». 

1(H). 0 

■   .'• 

U   H 

.^7.H1 

HM\0 

1 
-  2.1«. 

-3.S 

l««'.»o 

77  1 

■  A 

-:  11.1 

5s.j_' 

101. 1. 

X  07 

-  5.  3 

lv«l 

I  '.*  • 

.s  »  7  . . 



57.71 

nio.  7, 

2  .V. 

1.4 

1V»J 

.  1      • 
I  ( 

«M  ;; 

;; 

-    '.M 

. » .  1  _' 

liio.  7 

2.  57 

-1.5 

is'i.; 

•  1 
■  1      * 

lliO    u 

-■  .'1 

11  :? 

.'.7.  .'.J 

U«».4 

2.:;y 

1.2 

Is'M 

•1 

list  0 

-  - .( 

-  n  ;: 

;".7   l.i 

«.*".».  7 

l.'.'S 

-  3.5 

IS'., 

I's 

Hi^  «. 

-     V 

21  1 

.',♦.  w. 

•.♦•.».  \ 

1..SI 

3.2 

1««'.H. 

;> 

l""-^.*. 

.    V 

JI.  1 

:^>  '.»>• 

{*'.*.  \ 

-  1..S.; 

3.2 

l.s'.C 

!'.'• 

11).  1 

«i 

•_'•;  1 

.■>..  '.•:; 

w.  ;i 

1.7s 

-3.1 

1  «»u«\ 

•  *  1 

1".»  7 

1 

ls.l> 

.■•7.(!'.» 

w. «. 

i.yi 

-  3.4 

Is'.HJ 

••  * 
1  •  1 

'.•7  1 

-  1 

■  11  s 

.'Hi.  ""JI 

•••J.  1 , 

i.r.-. 

2.  y 

l.HiO 

;  !• 

liij  '.• 

(. 

1«"..  7 

rn.  INI 

•.'7.  7 

•    .  s.-. 

1.5 

l'.«<ll 

1 1  * 

liMi.d 

:\ 

-  11.:; 

.v..  ■.«. 

'.»7.  ♦. 

.M 

1.4 

V.H>2 

:'i 

>»«.  (. 

1 

-  :!.2 

.'.."».  1  \ 

'.n;.  7 

.  2'.» 

* 
•  •* 

I'H'.J 

:;m 

s  ..  7  . . 

:.'..  1.". 

'.«•..  J  . . 

-3.s«t>.:vii:a>  iC4i,o  -S41.0I77 

.27V»  91.9  -  .0721' 

.•J7.V0  90.8  -  .0757 

.•2'.»3.s  97.0  ■  .0569 

.3173  10«.7  -  .KK]3\ 

.3101  102.3  -  .04U. 

.313'<  Hi:l.6  -  .ItU*"* 

.:;4V.l  101.0  -  .(»l4ti 

.3101.  Hr2.3  -  .<»IOi. 

.31X1  htS.O  t  .l».i2». 

.;H>75  101.5  ;  .m;;-.' 

.".171,  101.8  ■  .Kt'^t 

.319H  ln.'i.5  .  .UUr.* 

.:vj:t.H  HHi.9  •  .<r.V.* 

.  3.'i07  115.7 


-  r\T 
-2:  ^ 

■  1*.4 
^Ii.  s 

■  1  ■  1 
-t  1: " 

14  ri 

I  ■  I 

-  11.'  J 

14.1.' 

■  W  -i 
.    y  : 


LASTICaSS,  .^Z.K'SESM:,  .llulo. 

[Dalii  fi>r  riiii'lnNii^  f:-'iii  1  •  i '•t;iMi'.hiin-nt«!  for  riit{r«'  |'«ii(Ml.  Djita  f -r  luiurs  mid  w.^eiw  fmn 
In  «>.t;ilili-liiriiMil-.  l"*'*'.  l^yi .  ;  J  I  -t;ibli»tiiih'nt-.  1*"M;  1 1  rH(iil»||x|iinfiil'<.  ]Kf\:  !"•  e«>tMbli<ihni«-iil>».  lr»r 
li.  ••-tiiMi-tiiniiit'.  l**'!.  J'l . -t  i'iii»htiii  III-.  l'*'.'»'i:  2.i  rstuMivhiiifiits.  lv.»7.  2  >  «-«>tabliHhnieiil«.  lh'.»s  ai 
r-iJiiili«.|Mii.  111-.  I'***'':  ..I  t -i;.!.!^!!!:!' lit-,  r.H«»,  :;2  f-tMlih-hiiu  Tit-.  I'.iil.  l^i  r>tubli>hni«'niH.  liOJ.  !^*t- J 


.W.  1"*"'  ■."'. 

l*'-"t 

l^'I 

l^'..' 

l».'i; 

1  *".» ' 

l*«'»ii 

1'<''7 

l-fl 

l'.«1» 

T.-ol 

rti»j 

I'Hl' 


1  '7 
I  ■ 


n 


Imi    II 

f  7.  7 


yi.  I 

I  J'  !'ij    1 

\i'  117.:; 

■ti,i  ijt.  o 

l.i.:  Ijn.  ■- 

127  liii'.  II 

17«.  l.>  ». 

Iv  IIS.H 

171  i:;i.«. 

IM  121 .  s 

Is..  ii-^.-K 


!i:. 

K'-. 
\'\ 
'.  ".• 
;. » 

!'• 
■.".» 

'.  '• 
«;  ■ 
1  { 

i*- 

-S 


■t-  I".  *■ 
•  1  J-  ', 
.  11 '  - 


17.  I 
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l.«'.l 
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.  It' 

I.  n 
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.  1<» 


J.  2  so.  2. ?-.!•»    1'0.(»  fSO.O.|t> 
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2.  I 

•I     -I 

»  •  ^ 
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2.  s 

...  i 
•  »  " 

•I  ■) 
2. .'» 

1.0 

2.  1 
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+  19  ' 
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-\VAGI':S  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— ConUnued. 

>i  expUnatlQD 

«.-«uu.Kvn|»«eIIS.] 

BOOT8  AXD  SHOES— ContinueU. 
juckay  stitchers,  .llal«. 


IDnia  tnr  rmplosi^i  tinm  14  ctlabltahmenU  far  ei 
U  VflubllKhmcnla,  1»)S0;  l(t  esUbllabmenln,  I89I',  i; 
aj  ™t»bllshnn;ntii,  li«l-l«S6:  il  cstabllibmenU,  ll 
]K»:  23  csUbll^menlB,  190U;  '^^6  esUbllshmenU,  190 


r  boutK  nnd  wvM  'rom 
;  19  mabllnhiaenu.  IMS; 
,  leiK:  n  eaublbihineDU, 


OwrnKi-)!)! 

100.0' +10. oin  .  +  I.S 


mm 

"^■U 

TiiilnTm  Imm  1^  olabllihinpnU  for  entire  period,    Dnli 

.|iiacnt>.  I»WI,  1MI1;  14  mUbllnhmeali,  1BB2:   15  eKUbllHhni 

.^.  IN*;;  IT  tiniabllshmenlii.  IWT-IHM:  19  cstabllshmeals.  I9UV-I903.] 


ISS3.  IHM:  IG  i-sUbXih- 


i-:WU.O  M.vui    V-i.* 

^aio.o  w.(s'  lOi.B 

■  auo.o  B7.Ta'  lo-j. - 

-  w.o  HI  so  IW. 


:a 
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Table  I.— WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— Con  tinned. 

[Avcrai^c  1890-18^=100.0.  For  ex]>lanntion  of  relative  flnires.see  pages  715aiid  71C:  for  explanatioa 
of  iacreaso  (-  )  or  decrease  (-)  in  1W3.  ns  compared  with  previous  years,  see  note  on  i»age  71s. J 

I300T8  AXD  SHOES— Concluded. 
TAJU*EKS$,  Female. 

[Data  for  employees  from  IC  e**tablishmentR  for  entire  period.  Data  lor  houra  and  wim;o<!  fmn  1*S 
CritabliiKhmentH,  1890;  18  eMablishmeiitH,  is(4i:  19  efltabliKhmentH,  1M2:  20  establiAhint-Tit!*,  1  •<•.<}.  j*: 
(•stnblishDietUs,  iKUi;  26  establishinonts,  lx9.MK9('i:  27  evtabllsbmcnti,  1897;  29  eirtabli!ihmenL«.1f4r>; 
3ii  establishments,  1899;  34 cf^tablishments.  1900,1901:  35 establisbmcnts,  1902;  83  establlshjnent!>  ivn  * 


Kmployees. 


Hours  per  week. 


Wage's  XK'r  hotir. 


Year. 


Num- 

1    ))<.T. 


lU-hi 
live 

IHIID 

l)cr. 


■  Incren'-"(  ;  jor 
I  (k'crea.-t.*  (  - }  in 
;    1W3  as  com- 
l>ared  with  year 
.sped  lied. 


Num- 
biT. 


IVr 

Ct'llt. 


Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 


Rela- 
tive 
num- 
ber. 


Inoreaw  (  i  )  or 
decrea.*io  ( - )  in 

19ti3  ns  com- 
pared with  vear 
spec  idea. 


Av.iv.«j-W 

IMW 

18<»1 

isW 

lW»:i 

IKM 

IHM.') 

I8y«> 

1897 

1H«»S 

iKy.j 

IWi) 

IWl 

r.vj 

19U3 


llf. 
iiy' 
lOt; 
iu«<, 

107 
110' 

ip.» 
lis 
1-2:2 

iLtl 
V.V2 

111 

lol 

17s 


I 

KK>.  (\ 

IIL'-T), 

'.U.l' 

iU.OJ 

9-2.  '2\ 

102.  c. 
101.7 
H)'>.2 

io:j.  4 

ii;}.h 

121.  <J| 
VM).'2 
lin.f) 


'0-2 

«-r.3 

rr.y, 

•-I9 

^^-, 

-f-r.7 

!-G'.»' 

;(.3 

r'l; 

+  (U> 

v6S. 

hi 

■  5'.», 

;  ly 

r  Wl 

■■  rm 

rS<.' 

1  ir> 

•■b-\ 

'  4S 

W, 

rol 

•37 

T  '2i\ 

r27 


-T 


1-. 


■■-17. 
I-  9. 


-i.r»8o.i9io 


.1909 

.17W 

.  1878 

.1«M1 

.1964 

.1972 

.1948^ 

.1925, 

.1898 

.  18S1, 

.1968. 

.1984 

.1996; 

.21101 


100.  o; 

99.9 

9;i.7-i- 

98.3-1- 

101.6 -h 

102.8 -f 

103.2 -H 

102.0  -f- 

100.8  + 

99.4 -f- 

98.5  -r 

10:).0  + 

103.9 -h 

lOJ.ft  -h 

110.5.. 


Inrn'aiicf  ■    !•: 
decrcaac(  -    1:1 

1903a9Cirm- 

pared  with  ymr 

^I»ociIie<!. 


IV  r 

<  'rit. 

-10.5 
-I'l.^ 
>17.f 

:■  K  * 
--  KG 

-  7.0 

-  8.S 

■r  9.6 
rll.2 
-•-I-'.  2 
^7-2 
-6.4 
-r  S.7 


fo.oaoo 

.0201 
.o:«l 

.0169 

.oi.v. 

.0138 
.0162 
.0185 
.0212 
.0229 
.0IJ2 
.0I3K 
.0114 


Av.  1•^•.»(.M^■.^.  :«»  UN,  1.0 

1V.H) _'  li«;.  7 

is'.ii :.M  KKi.o 

iv'j ,  :;i  uu;.:; 

Iv.i:; :;i  ma.w 

ivil I  :m  1(i::.;: 

1^".».'> ,  :'.l  liu.  ;i 

I^'.h; I  •.'.'i  s.;. :; 

lv.17 ;  :•]  \\)A.\>. 

!•*'.»*» ■  •.".'  <.»i;.7' 

l«'9y 1  •_".'  'X.  7 

T.MiO I  ■j'.»  '.t...7 

I'.j'ii '  J".  ^ ',.:■: 

1W2 JiS  7i".  7 

l'.»i.'.: ;;:■  lli>.  o 


i 


1U>1)TS  AND  SHOES,  IIUBBEK. 

UOOT.'VlAKKIfS,  .Halo. 

jlxita  fr<»i:i  1  i";tMl>li'«hnuMit.] 

._.  .     .    _..  ^  .  . 

-.  'A  -  111. n  (•.♦i.ttii  icmji I0.2S97 

r-  ]  *   :;.  1  j;i).(Ki  u.xj.d :uv»3, 

t-  ;i,  •  n». u  lio.iK)  i(K).(» I    .-2940 

1-  2  -i-  I"...'.  (;.».<Hi  iiM».«  ,    .:ft>r«; 

1  -    2.«.»    «.'>.  <H»     IINIJI 1M|7,V 

t- «..•«."  ""   i<«iM' ■    .2y;w 

•J      -;■  |-.. :.   ri.iH.    KKMi        2'.M0! 

■    >•  oJ.  1'   <^i  mi    Im).  <i 2»'»:il 

•  J  «■.'<    t'tiNi    J..HI.0 ;i|h« 

•  »      ■!:.'*  •■".'•<•  ii«».i' -JH-V* 

!    J       ■]X^  rii.(«)   nm.o •j:{'.»7 

-  1        -l.i.s    tO.Mt    li«i.<' 2*»I9 

-.-  >      ■  .;2  (I  (J)  |M)   ](Ni  ()  ''<«'■:{ 

-  ii'     -  i;i.  r»  (Ji.«>i»  p"i.n siHii 

(.".l«'    iw.u o-'»V» 

I 


100. 
106. 
101. 
105. 
102. 
101. 
JOl. 
90. 

no. 

98. 
82. 
\**. 

Ur2 

ni>. 

123. 


5. 
7| 
4 
5. 
•i' 

0' 

(> 

7' 
A 
3 

a 


+    . 

4-     . 

T 

4- 


06s3 
UV27 
0610 
UV2I 

Ut'ilJ 
Oi'.p) 

o-Jiy 

U:>9I 
l»72*i 
I1S3 
<)7:il 

("in 

aw  I 


-23.6 
-M7.1 
-1-21.  S 
-•-17.1 
-203 
21  t 
-2I.K 
-a.  1 
-IJ.4 

-  2'.  4 
tI^  4 

-  J'v  7 
-•J"  * 

-  12  I 


Av   1 -'.*.-•.•■.«.  Jl    Ki-  f. 

IrN. H     :;».  1 

IvM M 

]».'.ij 1* 

iv»; !!..!!!.  i" 

l"'*! .•_• 

i-y. :  L'.; 

is"i I  ii 

l'".»7 

1>»V'.« i:-^ 

19«J<» !  -Jl 

▼VI    ...«•...,  <i.V 

►■I  ..,• 

J :.. 


-:   1; 


1  ••.  1 
>•  ..  7 

.  IT 

.»-.■..  7 

17 

I'M  ^ 

:  l:. 

1".«.  ■. 

\2 

71    1 

'11 

i:;.:  : 

# 

i:t.:  : 

1 

l^.O 

■      ]'» 

pMi  0 

■  11 

r.7.1 

.    2 

171    1 

1 

H^..  7  . . 

< '  1:  .m .  \  T I-:  IC  S ,  F4'  III  a  1  < '. 

!•  1!  ■•.  ".\  1  i-!.ii'l:-hTnrm  ] 

I 
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'■'.1  •■ '  '■    :>».i' i.;'-4 

'•1.2   l.'ii"    ]i«'.i' I     ,]:^'».' 

i:x.;i  1. 1  1-.    ih).i» inTi; 

Ji.n   i-iM.-    l-m  (> 1  im 

■  'J'l.  O  I  "P.  i-M     l.jii  n                                         '        l.'i.i'i 
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r.«i.7  i..i  "11    iiMi  It 111(1 
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-50.0«i'.2 

-  3.7 

I0i».8 

-    .!►*.;{ 

-  4.6 

1UI..3 

.(iHit 

-94 

119.2 

.  ttjji 

-  19.3 

85  5 

.Ol.'ii) 

-12.6 

97.1 

. (MI12 

-     .9 

W.  4 

.  wn 

-  il 

if'.K 

T      .  1^271 

-r25.3 

1U».C 

-     .IWU 

-  4.8 

110.1 

-    .  019;{ 

-12.« 

1114.4 

.0113 

-  7.8 

7'.».t» 

-      .  02:12 

-I-2D.8 

W.l 

.    .  mws 

•»•  4.5 

114.S 

.ULlJb 

-lft.1 
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> ■«. •••• 
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Tablr  I WAGKS  AND  HOURS  OF  I,ABOR,   1890-1901— Continued. 

<«  t«ig«»  TIS  and  716:  Ibr  explAiiatlon 


BOOTS  JlSI>  BIIOEti,  RUBBER— Couliuuul. 

[DaU  from  i  MKlilUnaenU.] 


ItOJurtH 

puvd  vltb  1 

tVantBtd 


1    +  sj  U.H  m: 


AM  iea.a     4- 


Si 

»7 

a 

■.■71*1 

BT 

■?MI' 

B 

in 

-r  .oaih   tU.c 


IMU  tiDul  1  cilabUkhmraL] 


mXKH«,  nalr. 


ir>-U  (mi.. 

i  OlAl. 

hhmri 

s.) 

'T 

\V     1V*1.J.J 

.7.,|  ».«:!.«..<.'. 

W 

ifill' 

,.,.1., 

S:^. 

•1 

.0.1^ 

.1M2 

j        1 
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Table  I.— WAfiES  ASD  liOUES  OF  LABOR,  189U-190*— Continued. 

lAvurage  l«eo-l«t9=10l).0.    For  explanattOD  ol 

BOOTS  AXD  SHOES,  KUBBER— Concluded. 

SUOEmAKBHS.  Penutlc 

[Data  froui  1  establUhmeDt.) 


Eiopluytes, 

Jlo,.«t..rw«L. 

W«ges  i«r  h.nir. 

InereMisl-i-loi 

[lnr™«(-,« 

Year. 

ber. 

n"m 

KjcrUied.       Lyim- 

ttv« 

•""^I'uSd^™ 

IW. 

Rel«J  pared  w-lili)... 

ht!. 

cunt. 

"i^"' 

,Aii(ount.    p^f 

Av  llOO-yj 

,,,- 

.',>i  iHi  mi  < 

in'  1U0.U[        -i-iK 

I.S:i    ■& 

WW 

N|    lB.Oj        -.71 

.  -ml  w.a-1- 

■  *" 

BOXErS,   PArER. 

L  .HAKKKN,  .HArlll.VE,  Hale. 


j!!!!!!!;      n  iifr!;' 


<LA.»irKUN,M«lr. 


' so. OTSr  100.0' >IO,lHt-J 

..Tt. 

[    .Oiw     IM.i  ■ 

1    .atx    111.1  ■ 

!i«5i' 

f 

■d 

"iV 

■•"-■'i 

i 
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-WAGES  -VND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— Continued. 

I'lUO.O,    For  ciplnnBllon  at  rclaUve  flgum,  see  pagea  71&  auil  TIG:  [or  expUnaUan 


BOXES,  PAPER— Continued. 
[Dala  [rom  1  vitmbllihmetil.l 


l....,.,„w™k,            [             W.„p.,h.«,. 

Vmt. 

Wi 

"§!■ 

num. 

deorcwxil-lin 

^^^r-'s^'^^-SS"' 

u™- 

S. 

biT.       com. 

1                1  ""■ 

.                 1         „ 

as 

li 

Is 
Is 

M.OO 

M.DO 

W.00 

1 
i 

100. 

li 

100. 

Vins. 

J, 1 

+100.tt 

136fi 
1JS6 
1351 

1 

m 

100 

lOO 

100 

100 

loo 

loa 
too 
100 
ini 

100 

■D"! 1        1    fijjl        ■'] 

wi i  100.0 

s !    isi 

-1 

+  1W.0 

t     fi0.( 

a  100.0 

I  109.0 
-.1  100.0 
dlOD.1 

-1 

-100.0 

100. 

1 

rOKNKR  CUTTKHSi  Male. 

[UltUtromScgUbllahmeiitiL] 


ioo!q        +-.{| 
lit,  a       +1    . 
iai.fl I... 


IS&O 

■mw 

■t- 

+  10.S 

JDaU  frum  1  mUlilishmvnl,] 


11-7 

T" 

«!9+   !««fi|   +  4!t 
'ooa*|   -  2!a 
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Table  I.— WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LA150R,  18iK)-]90:i— Con  tinned. 

[Avcmpc  1H90-1899  -100.0.    For  explanation  of  relative  figures,  see  pagCM  715n«dTiri:  fiir  rxplanatiiiE 
of  increase  (+ )  or  dccreusc  (  — )  in  1W3.  a.**  comiiared  with  provioas  yeap>,  .«ev  note  on  p*j?e  Tl*  J 


BOXES,  PAPER— Continued. 

[Data  from  ,1  establishment.*.  ] 


Year. 


Employees. 


ITunrs  jkt  wi-ek. 


WHm*M  jHT  hciir. 


Increase  (4)  or 
I  I  (ieerea.H*  ^  —  )  in  , 

Niim-   live  pareil  with  year 
ber.  'nuni-        Npeeilii.-d. 


nuni- 
l^er. 


Av.  I'^OO-OO.' 

IX'.K) 

IS'H 

Ivi-J 

ISW 

1X9^1 

ISH") 

iv.»t; 

IM»7 ! 

IWH 

imt 

191W) ' 

\W\ ! 

P.Hrj ■ 

IW:: ' 


Nuin- 
biT. 


7s 

70 

71 

71 

7(» 

71 
•"•1 

7:t 
tr> 

•I.'. 

::• 

7v', 


im».(» 
iiw. .-» 

](W.i» 
1(17.0 

icio.n, 

:im.  0 

ys.  »»• 

l(k).0 

i(»i.  1 

urj.  s 

r.i.  s 

ti:'..  1 
r.:{.  4 
s').  y 

7s.  11  . 


Ul 
'J(» 

-ir. 
l.'> 
II 

-i.'i 
!•■. 

17 

1(1 

-n 

11 

r  I 
■     i» 

1 


IVr 

-21.1 
27.  S 

-•]r.'.:l 

•21.1. 
21.1 
--2l\(» 
-21.1 

2ii!:l 

i21.7 

:2I.  I 

-1  2  ».  J 


1  lnere.ise(  t  >  or 

1  I  tleerease  ( -  >  lu 

Aver-Rela-"     l««ascom- 
ajre  ,  tive    partrtl  with  year 
num-  num-'       PI»eeiriea. 
ber.     ber. 


Avi-r- 
Mge. 


Increas*.' .  -  or 
i!e<'Pt»tij^*  •  -  •  iu 
IMCi  lis  itim- 
llela-  P«re«l  witli  voar 


I 


I 
r.i».  (•.'.»' 

■>•.».  (VI. 
iV.*.  72 

o'X  ♦■.;» 

.'»•.».  v.' 
.'•■.».  .'>1 


irio.o 

lliO.l' 
11I0.U 
V)0.1 
lliO.O 
1(10.1 

po.i 

liX).  1 

llW.0, 

!»•.».  i>! 

l»9. 71 

W.  >| 

i">.  1 


Num- 
ber. 


-0..V 

-  .CO 

-  -«? 

-  .et 

-  ..>1 

-  .41 

-  .47 

-  .42 

-  ..X2 


(JLI'KKS,  Female. 

'I;.:..  f:.n.  1  i  •^tM^i'i^liimnt.* 


Av.  I'-inv-w 

l^iini 

iv.i 

1  k.tr.» 

1V«.? ]. 

ly.ij 

IS'l'i 

l>i*.  '.....'.'. 
l-.»7 

ls«i«.i 

l'.*-*' 

T.*'l 

p.mj 

Am—''       •••■•■• 


lim. 
UiO. 

P.m. 

U>i». 

l'4i. 

liki. 
li»». 

Ilk'. 

!'<». 


0 .v.».  t«i  iiv. «» Su. 

0 :.".•  !•.'  ii«o.u 

t« .v.'.iM  pm.ii . 


1;      ..     I'llM. 


I' 


.■|'.>.  <  I'  11*1.  (> I 

.'I'i  (hi    lim  i< 

.'i'.'.  '>■    lif».(i ' 

li>n.P 

1"«».0 

i:«i  0 

I'i'.C 

1*1.0 

'•*•  (I 

>*"     I' 


.<.".  '  ' 


•  ■II 


11^7 
I.'hW 
l."«7:t 

l.'^H* 

P:2I 

14211 
l.'isy 

li::s 
l:jy** 
137ri 
l,y»2 
1M(. 

1  r:; 

1127 
1 1".* 


ion. 
i(t». 

l(Vi. 

106. 

ur.. 
w.. 

M. 
St*. 

>7.  fi  - 

i>7. 
w. 


0 
4 

5, 

2; 

S 

9 


50. 


IW. 


OfilC 
012.'. 

i«rro 
on9i> 

KW.l 

olii?» 

"IJC 

I  ■I":; 

11072 


ft.* 

4.< 

-  4  : 

M 

■  •.  < 

'  I'l.' 

4.^ 

■  7  ] 
KS 

:\] 

■    t>b  I 
?•' 


Ml..:.    '-.  ■     :  .  •:..'  ■:-:-■   •  : 


A'.    I'-.' 


I--. 

1*-: 

1 

i» . 

' 

1'  •> 

i^-"- 

iv-  

. .  ■        * 

1  v»7 

.. 

]-■- 

?..  .  1 

',*   . 

T    1     • 

« 

:  *• 

■ 

i  •■; . 

1 
* 

:.v 


::   \ 


i 

•  ■  ■ 

•  »• 


."    '  ■   1 

1    ■. 

lM.ft 

-?^f.:r:l 

•  . 

1   .       » 

i 

—    .  7" 

t              I 

•         ■,! 

«.'J.  1 

-     ."2.> 

PV. 

■  '  ::   :  --.•• 

1  ~ 

-           \     .       1 

.  '•  "^ 

1«>.  Ti 

•     .i-rji 

■       f      • 

'  •  1  •    II 

_      ■  " 

1            1 

.  ':'-  J 

'.C.  :t 

-    .":77 

.  !u  < 

■  .    1   .....  1 

. '  1 

-1    ! 

.  '■'•  ■ 

■.->.  2 

.<iiii 

-■    S.' 

.  1    •  ;     ■  •■     1 

.  • 

.       1       ; 

'  ^  ■    i 

:  r:  1 

-       .'■»!•'. 

-     '♦  -" 

-       • 

.  ■  * 

.    ■       ' 

•  ;■ 

•••7.  *> 

.■■p-.-* 

-  'i*.: 

1    ■ 

«       1 
-    i       . 

1  '  -'  ■ 

'■7  " 

.♦'1*2 

■  i:.; 

.    '        "         I  • 

1  .    1 

•      ^ 

:t<-  7 

.m:p> 

•-  1 .  i 

'.    ■     ' ' 

—    .  1 

-    ".       ' 

■  "        1 

■•C.n 

-      .'"^7 

•    S  ' 

.  ■                1     1 

I    ; 

.  1' 

11.1  V 

thrill 

__    '1   • 

.   •  :     1  .•  .. 

.  '    i 

.    .  *     • 

'.".  •« 

-    ."p'* 

■  10  . 

'  i    '         '•      1 

t  1 

■    |i 

.  ■  ■  .- 

«ij.  7 

'-V»4 

-  lu : 

■    1         ■.■ .    • 

-     .  • 

"    ( • 

•  — 

b>4    1 

.  l».t> 

*     ■        .'*■'.. 





■  »   -.t 

"_  ."    « 

-••■••*«      ■ 

«•■«■« 
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[Avrnitc  I'W-lMR-IOO.O.    For cxpUnittl 


UUXEH,  PAPER— Continued. 

I.I.11BHH,  MACHIIfE,  malt, 

[IMiia  Iroci  I  ntablldimeDL] 


Emi.l»)'«t                1             HoUB  pop  week. 

WigMpiThour. 

Ys-.r. 

'inricnspinnr 

^ 

«g«. 

RfU- 

diA'n«M(-Slii 

ptced  wilh  ywr 
■peclflcd. 

1      "i,';"'"  1  JX\. 

1«"" 

Per 

Am„»„. 

i-unL 

i'  100  1.'           1 

»J  «. 

«>..sJ.oo.o 

:1^  i£j 

+80.  OM* 
+     .0170 

1     SO.(i              1    -^^...r 

ilf !i.:-' 

?  m'."..       

»,oo    « 
»!oo   oi 

M.OU     <X 

koo  la 
iwiooi  iM 

W.OO    100 

1 
( 

< 

-     .01« 

(0.1 
OK.S 

,£! 

im.s 

T     .OOBi 
+    .oo«.s 

*  100.0 1 

_ 





PAPEII  CITXKRM,  ,11kI«, 

[Data  from  SetiUblUunenti.) 


t    Iiti.»   lUI.O 
1   M.7»  101.0 

S  MLOO     W.- 
.   t.\l!&     W. 

!  m!£>  ido! 
d  M.oo    »». 

Z^  M.  IH   too. 


~a.8io.2;z;  iod.i 


1.1,   .-.Toei   w.fl 


0173       -<.> 


024*      -  a.  > 


Iluta  tmm  2  i-XBlilithmcn 


Av    l.-li-' 

n' 1I.J 

a:',Kasffii 

:S:-S:g:S:SJ!S:S 

1       1     .      1 

1             1 
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BULLETIH  OF  THE  BUBEAU  OF  LABOB. 
—WAGES  AKD  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— Continned. 

BtiTefl(nire*,Kepag«7l6aiidT16:  forexpluuii 
pond  wltb  pruvlotu  yean,  eee  aoto  on  page  TU.] 

BOXES,  PAPER— Concluded. 

XKUmEB8,  Fenule, 

[Dala  [ram  1  establishmenl.] 


Empl-)-™, 

Hours  per  week. 

WsKeB  por  hour. 

Year. 

Nnm 

Rcla- 

19CK('as'i.'0in- 
parsd  wilhj-eor 

:£H 

pari-dwllhvear 
speciavd. 

■CC. 

ss 

u"'  1  c^.". 

'ber. 

™i. 

-^s'~2 

A-   189D-M 

10.  , 

1 

W.0O 
fie.w 

HW.0 

IO.OS53 

woo 

I 

i«.y+    .ooai    -3- 

ml 

ts.( 
looii 

W.T 
«6.1 
103.3 
S5.( 

«0.B 
lW.f 
110.7 

^  -S  ^? 

m<'..    .  "-    ""-■■.■  .V..INJ  louic 

BRlCK-.lIArHl>K  TKNDERS,  Stale. 

pala  Iroui  W  tslablLshmenl^] 


H;; 

IWCt.. 

Hi:. 

5;; 

IWJI.. 
IW2.. 

IWH.. 

-  (..7  SK,(l:l 

s  S-.K;    ! 


■  11.3  i*.m  1U1.0 


.»     .17-.M    • 


=  |i' 


.IIKR.    97,  S 

IGNH    !t7.:i 
I74I.   1DU.S 

1791  ire.  3 


KII.\  H(  KM!K»i,  .Hull-. 


WAOBS  AND  COST  OF  LIVI»0. 
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I.— WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— ConWnaed. 

899-100.0.    For  ciplinalLon  oC  reUtlve  Agiiren,  mg  p*ge«'ISBnd  Tit:  lor  expUnUlon 
*}  ordccreuc  I-  )  <n  IMS,  Ha  vomparctl  wllti  iirevloiu  yemn,  hsuoUou  iSReTlS.] 

BRICK— Continued. 

KILN    SETTEH8,   Male. 

[Datn  rnnii  U  ouibllibmcnl*.] 


Employers.                            Hour,  p,-r  wwV. 

Wiwaipirhonr. 

Y™r. 

S'lim- 

b«. 

Ur. 

U° 

"'■SsS""' 

AVer- 

Uv' 

^'Sii?'" 

Per 

"£"■ 

t^r 

A»o«.L 

Per 

Av.  IMO-W. 

ii;;;;;;;; 

IMf 

iBOd"!!!!!! 

» 

101 

9! 

101 

1    ti 
is    :i 

losJ      +  ■ 

1?:! 

SI 

wis 

H.Bt 

w 

101 
101 

is 

El 

eI 

1 

I. 

IMS 

in 

WB 
ISSl 

i 

ini 

1 

IG.I 
101. 1 

+*0 

a 

oin 

oiw 

XIX 
Ill 

+  4,B 
+  4.1 

+  "■* 

i 

[DsU  from  II  MlabllibmeDU.] 


+*1  +20. 
+K  +1*. 
44R     4-3A.. 


Gl.ie    W.8 

B3.M  100.' 

n.ig  im. 
ei.M    M.I 

Gl.U     99.1 


.HOLDKHH,  HAND,  .Hal*. 

[Data  truin  6  patal>ll>tamcn[&) 


+  .2 
+  .2 
+  .2 


H  I>tt.!h  1( 

n  W.WI  i( 

« fia.9&  ]i 

M.OD  l( 

.'•9.90  I( 


10092— No.  6S-04 1 
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BULLETIN   OF   THE   BUREAU   OF   LABOR. 


Table  I.— WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  189a-19(»— Continued. 

[Average  lS90-1899a  100.0.    For  explanation  of  relative  figrurcs,  see  pages  715  and  71G:  for  explanaiioa 
of  increa^  (  t)  or  decrease  (— )  In  1903,  as  compared  with  previous  yeant^see  note  on  pa^*  7l9.] 


BRICK— Concluded. 

OFF  BKABRRS,  nml^ 

[Data  from  19  establishments.] 


Kmployces. 


Hours  jHiT  wec'k. 


WageA  IH.-T  hour. 


Ywir. 


I  IncroaKe  f -I )  or 
'  I  decrease ( — ) in 

j>j.]a.l    l'J03ft»com- 
Nnm-i  tivo  P»red  with  year 
ber.    num-       t=pctirted. 

'  ^"'^^  iT i 

Num- 

I    bi-r. 


Av.  l.v.^v-W. 


lM9l.) 

l.syi 
lhi)J 
l^yii 

IVJI 

i.syL'> 

1S»'. 
1^97 
1M»S 

1S90 
1900 
1901 
I'JOJ 
I'JOJ 


l'»l. 

1(10.  Oi 

]:<i 

i(»i.a, 

U7 

1*7. 4 

1.".9 

HJo.  «■ 

14.H 

9X.0 

14.V 

9»>.0 

I.tO 

99.3 

Iril 

100.0 

IJM 

9«.0 

149 

9H.7 

l.V. 

102.6 

113 

94.7 

140 

««.7 

I.jO 

99.3 

117 

97.4 

-  4 

-  t;. 
I 

--  1 
..  •> 

-  41 

-  1 

-  '-:i 

-  ^i 

-*-   1 
-3i 


Increase  (  r)or 
decrease ( — ) in 

1903  tm  com- 
pared with  v< 
specldea. 


—  2.6;  57.92' 

—  3.9|  57.93 

.......       i>4  .   <  < 

—  7..>  57.9<J 

—  .7;  57.  .S2 
-t-  1.4   57.90 

—  2.0   57.W 

—  2.ti'  57. 9y 

—  .71  57.  y.'>. 

—  1.3   57.  W 

—  5.2  5«.or 
r  2.?<   57.  h.) 

—  .7;  5S.0<i, 

—  2.(1   .'w.  M 

I  --  ,.-' 

, Oi  .  (>> 


100.0 
1(0. 0= 

99. 7i 
100.0, 

99.  K| 
100.0' 
100 
100 
100.1 
100. 1 
100.2 

99.  h 
100.1 

99.  b 

99 


•Si'    - 

Lll         - 


0.27 
.2» 
.12 
.25 
.17 
.25 
.28' 
.34 
.30 
.31' 
.39" 
.18 
.3f> 
.16 


Increase  (t  ■•■: 
decrease  ( -  j  iu 
1908  a«j  c«>m- 
Itela-i  pA^vd  with  \\-iT 


tlve. 


specirit-rl. 


Amount. 


loo.aH-eo. 

101.5+  . 

104.8-  . 

101.9-  . 
lOB.  7  -  . 

-  .4!    .15881  101.0 -f     . 


■0.5W.157J 

•  .  dj      .  l<niD 

•  .2     .1639 
-  .4;     .1&49 

•  .3.    .167S, 


~"   .  t>;      a  lt)4o 


—   .  i 


-  .3 


I 


.&    .1505 

.«    .1479; 

.5i    .15021 
.1534, 

.31    .1598! 

.6}  .16741 
.1747 
.1798 


95.  V 
91.1-i. 

M.5iT 

97.6 -r 
101.6 -r 
106. 6; -r 
111.1  -r 
114.4  .. 


0236 

0202 

015? 

0149 

0120 

0210 

0253 

Q29S 

0119^ 

0J»; 

0JI&4 

0200 

0124 

005i 


r.r 

o":;t. 


BUILDIXa   TIIAI>E8. 

BRirKLAYRKN,  .nale. 

[Pjita  from  212  e**tablishmonts.] 


Av.  l>9«j-lr.* . 

l..^v. 

Irti.O 

--    7t»y 

-  ir..r, 

.-.1.57 

100.0 

-3.74" 

1             1 
-  7.390.43OT   100.0  ^fO.lOM 

"24.: 

\s\u\ ' 

J.  422 

KM.  5 

--     t,l-2, 

-f  14..S 

5:t.  •."J 

liW.2 

-5. 39 

-10.1 

.  43161     9H.  4   r 

.1155 

'».i 

i^^yi 

l.-^'fJ 

112.  :i 

■■-     172 

-r  ;i.5 

.'•J.  Ht 

l.r2.4 

-4.97, 

-  9.4 

.ilVTA     99.5^ 

.lIUi> 

-25.3 

1^92 

•4,9r-.7 

in.i 

-       97 

-  2.0 

52.  l'.» 

101.21 

-4.»*., 

-  8.4 

.4131    101. 0-^ 

.104(1 

-■m 

ISW 

■l.'vV. 

1<»1.  I 

—     52'.»' 

11.7 

51.«".:i 

100. 1" 

-3.80: 

-  7.4 

.4136-  101.1  -1- 

.1035 

•233 

1^91 ' 

J.o.V» 

9;{.l. 

-1.009' 

■  24.9 

.M.'.h; 

nn).H' 

-  1. 13! 

-  7.9 

.43251    9S.6  T- 

.1146 

-JS.S 

ls;''> 

.•'..H41 

>•**.  1" 

- 1 .  22:< 

"^l.s 

')! .  .V. 

lm>.(»I 

-  3. 7:^ 

-  7.2 

.4:Ji;7     99.5  t- 

.1101 

25  3 

ls'.'» 

;:.  '.K*^ 

91.  •» 

•  J.i»«i4. 

21 ".  7 

.'.1.5( 

in*.  9 

-  :i.»»7 

-  7.1 

.  4X^7     98. 9  + 

.ii;» 

-JG^l 

l**'.'? 

:.i)i(> 

•'-'•  1 , 

l.iiVj 

Jil.  \\ 

51.11 

'.»•.».  1! 

-  3.  2h 

-  6.4 

.  l;Wl     99.4  • 

.1110 

■£\h 

lv.»H 

1.1. ■-• 

'.».'».  :\ 

-     '.MS 

:  JJ.  (• 

■->    17 

97.  9- 

-  2.64 

-  5.2 

.43:«:    98.7  + 

.litu 

2h  J 

l^**-.! 

l.«'7"i 

H»7.;: 

:;v» 

.;.  >. :'. 

1.'.  Jl 

•».'».  5: 

-1.11 

-  2.9 

.4.->97 -104.8  + 

.a<74 

19.0 

IWH) 

;..Mi 

ln5.  1 

ISV 

-.  1>.7 

r.».  :;j 

y5. 1'., 

1.49 

-  :i.o 

.  ir.?2!  106. 5  + 

.0799 

1:1 

19i»l 

5. 1 12 

^l^.^ 

.'». 

-  1.:. 

i>.  I.J 

91.:: 

--  .79 

-     1.6 

.1912:  112.0  + 

.av*9 

-  11.4 

VM}2 

•4.7S1 

1*KK  ** 

-    2>-; 

,    •'•.'.' 

1^.27 

•.•:'.  1; 

-     .  11 

-      .9 

.r>:i!3   121.1 

.Ol.'o» 

-  ::  '.' 

]',«•.; 

'•.(Hil 

11''.,:; . 

' 

11. <. 

■.♦J.  7  . 

5171    I'M  7 

1 

Av.  1  *"»<)- C»-.».   :.. 

\<^'Ui 


•  I 


IKM  .... 
1^'.«J  .... 

a      ■■'•«•■ 

1  «•■.«  I '  . -. 

!■*'''<» ........  I  ', 

lv«7 :.. 

i«'.»^ ■■. 

l^'.ri I.. 

P-'J"! 6. 

r.1'1 ».. 

I'.NrJ '  6. 


•.  kl 
'rS.- 
•-•.:l 

1'.] 

•  rjl 
n:; 

l<rj 
l.i» 
•A.'j: 

<.MN'. 


]liO 
1M|. 

llM. 

111. 

97. 

'•9. 

V.H_ 

'.'■». 
'•'1. 

ll-s 
112. 
117. 
122. 


O 


«•  17 

:;r.» 

IP.' 

i."--.j 

1  .'vJI 
.Vi'.i 
1'17 
177 


1. 


I. 
1. 


1»JI 

211 

;i2'i 


<-.%KPlCNTI^I£S,  .Halo. 

'I»nT-i  fp.T  1  .'27  «-»;!;ibli.«-|iT!»iM»»i.  ■ 


II. 
1. 

;■.•. 

;■>'. 

.:i 

■J! 

21 

_'i 


i 


II 

(I 
t. 

s 


-    1  2 


.'■'•.'•I     l"2.l>| 
.'•'i.  -■    liil.:;- 


."■".   IJ 

;"•■■»  27 
.'11  < .  ■ 

■  1.'7 
M  J-' 
M  I'J 
'.   .".{   12 


.'-•  7r 
49.  7"' 
1'.'.  11 

I 


I'NJ.  5- 

:-.7, 

I'O.H 

UfK ; 
'.»•.•.  7 

9*».  S 
«»'«.  .'v 

97.  4 
'.M.5 
!»2.  :•' 
•••'».  6 
90.1  . 


-  :>.  { 1 

6.1.-. 
:..  71 
5. ''I 
.V  V. 
*v';i 

1.79 

l.f.l 
I  01 
2.  1:. 

].:m 

.2'.» 


--    .'.  9?".  27.M 


11.7 
II. 1 
in.l 

in.r. 
1<».2 

■  '.".•'■ 
>».  '■ 

■  s.  •'• 
7.  .'u 
4.7 
2.6 

.6 


.2713 
.  27:  y» 
.  2^2.*. 
.  27 1 4 
.  Jii'Xi 
.  2i.V»2 
.  27  10 
.  27  IS 
.  27'.w» 
,  2'*:i'.* 

.:n'«» 


100. 

99. 
Ur2. 

99. 

97. 

97. 

99. 

W. 
101. 
103 
1H». 
116. 
123. 
lli(». 


0  ■  9(\risi:< 

•>  . 


I  — 

9-r 
9*-4- 
6  + 
9  • 
1  - 
*^  _ 

o-^ 

7'  - 
6  ... 


.  07ii'.* 
.0?v"»i 

.09iUl 

.iwr.*; 

.(KM, 

.uhk;. 
.(it^i! 
.  ic.vV 
.ur>l5j 

.MOI 
.0191 


WAOBS   AXJi  COST  OF  IXWIQ. 

Tabu  I.—WAGES  AND  HOUB8  OF  LABOR,  1890-lOOS-CoDUnDod. 

[Aren^ie  IMO-ISSD— lOOA    For  ezpluuUon  ol  nlatli*  Dciirta.  ■«  p«(a  TIS  «ut 
.... ,  .  .  —J /    .  (n  1,^  M comp«i«t wltb  ^aTloai  y«*iB.aM  i 

Bi;iIJ>IKO  TRADES— ConUaited. 

GOKNIGK  MAKBBfS  Halo. 

[DUatn 


.   -.     -flO-l  ^t-ll   IIM.4 
■H  nj    +I1.S  SLll  "■  -' 

ta.7i 


ste     +iw  -+2!<. 


IMI 

»*■  tS-£ 

OKW 

+w!» 

4iAS  rrrTKKS,  aiKi*. 


9J(i9.9T     < 

I  U.TU     t 


im  ii4!a 


H01>  CARniBKK,  n«lr. 

IDala  Inm  X*>  cslabLlabmenU-l 
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Table  I.— WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR.  1890-1903 — Continued. 

[ATonsc  1 600-1899 -lOD.O.     For  CTplanalion  oC  rolallve  flpim.  iwe  pv«  715  and  716;  for  explaiuiu 
ol  liitremao  (  +  )  orilKcrenso  (-)  ill  190*,  ns  compttred  with  previous  ywn,  ko  note  on  i«ge"lS.j 

BiriLDIXC  TBAI>EB— Continued. 

■NNIDB  WIHKnBN,  MbIc. 


H.  1903  an  com- 
.„  .pan-d  wHliyn 
„'      Bpeciaed. 


fii  'e 


1+  .««&,  -a*. 

T+  .QtGi9|  -isa. 

8  ■(■  '.oecu-':  iT 

7  -  .  0316,  -  Ji. 


I^BOKKBR,  .IIkIp. 


Ay  1N90-W 

<.«  »-J 

+  «■>; 

-7,1 

■•■*-;  "■'■■^, 

1 

LATHKHX,  .MhI 


-C7i  -111.1  .sa;  M.n.-  .«n£j. 

'-)>.7I  Iil.U  .:lti.;  93.K  1-  .tMU 

-i>,r.:>  -iii.iri  .3UX  tu.K-  .i)W» 

->vK>  -IVl!  .JOM  1I7.V1-  .MVi 

-j.ii;  ■  ;•.-'•:  .:■.»»  iiB.a  ■  ,oi7i 

-iw;  -  6.51  .w»i  i«,.2  -  .oi;.s 

-a.a»  -  ^.li  .wfli  iw .:.  ■  .iwni 

r  V  ^    !J  iafiii  iit>j  -  iouwl 

-r  .1"  +     .1'  .:i^l  ll.i.l.-  .OWIj 


[ATerBgclMO-lXUO-. 
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WAGES  ASD  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-190S— Continued. 

.0.    For  cipUnalion  »(  reUtive  Sipireii.  lee  page*  TIS  ■ 
crcBKc  (-J  In  ins,  dh  rompand  wllh  prevloiu  y«n,  i 

BUI1.DING   TRADKS— Clontinued. 

PAINTEHSt  KlBle. 

[Data  rnim  'JOa  tatAbUthmenU.! 


Employee. 

ll»u™potw«k. 

-     - 

W>«n<  ptr  hour. 

1 

1         jIncm»w(-<-)or 

\<MT. 

"s. 

mm  ' 
bcr. 

a- 

iTzi 

■pcclded. 

Avrr-    Kcl,. 
«c.  j  tlvo. 

pared  wllh  year 

1 

U-i. 

.till. 

biT. 

«nl. 

r™""'"" 

cent. 

■<  sjJ  100  tr 

-fMfi 

.,- 

lUii;  a  JH 

»« 

■'"i'»-i 1 

PAPKH  HANUKRfS,  nmlr. 

[Dau  trciiii  ft]  fsUbllnhmEnU.] 


M61  Si 

AM.  SI 


K! 


101.  r- 
ioa.7  j- 


431.3 
+21.3 

+11.2 
+18. 0 
+10.9 


PLAMTEBBRM,  3Iale. 


W    1-..--. 

]    IWl'   1C«)(I 

.,.1 

+  r"7 

-4  79 

°^ 

1""'  "-"l- 

i  ■•»  ■=■' 

752 
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Table  I.— WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  18g0>190a— CoDtinoed. 

[AvcrafTO  ld9O-189!k=100.0.    For  explanation  of  reUtiye  flgurcii,  wo  pftgm  715  and  716:  for  cxplanalkiB 
of  increase  ( ^ )  or  cU^^reasc  ( — )  in  1V03,  as  compAred  witli  proriotM  >-t*«rs,  nee  note  uii  pagv  7W] 

BUIIiI>IXG  TRADES— Continued. 

PlitmHKRS,  Blmle. 

[Data  from  221  establlNhnHmts.] 


Year. 


Av.  IWK)-y9 
IhlW  .... 
1S91  .... 
1SU2  .... 

1j<o:j  .... 

1W)1  .... 
1895  .... 

l»yt) 

IS97.... 

iHiW 

ISW  .... 

190U 

lUOl  .... 
\\W2  .... 
IIUKI 


Employees. 


Increase  ( + )  or 

«ie(.Tua»e(  — )in 
191RI  a.«*  com-     _ 
tivis  :  pared  with  vt«r:  airV  I  live 
num-!       Bpicified.        num-'nnm- 


Relrt- 


Kours  1K.T  week. 


Arer-  Rcla- 


ber.  i    -    - 
b«*r. 


—  i  hK'T. 


1.4131 

:  1.4^-H*! 

l.tlEV 
'  1,«VJ71 


100.0 
W.l 
llH).3 
103.4 
W.8 
91.4 
9I.S 

w.i 

104.  (i 

io«;.2 

110.4 
11H.3 
117.» 

115.  t; 


-2151 

-:  2L'7i 

-'-  2ir 

-.  lt>i. 
•:  21K 

;2a2. 

+2i>4' 

-{-2:J0: 

.:22> 

:  152 

+  rjy 

-  72 

-  ;t2 


PtT 

cont. 


-i-15.Gl 
'  Ki.Gi 

■rl5.2l 
-11. H' 

+  15.8 

-■22.  V 


lM?r, 


Increase  (  +  )  or 
dL*creA»e(  — )ln 

1903  ».s  com- 

jkared  with  vear 

specitiea. 


-'  22.  bi 
;  16.h 

-  if;.7 

-1-10.5 
■■-  s.s 
-  4.7' 
-  2.:i 
-^  2-0 


1  - 


rm.  2:J 
54.:«i 

51.09 

M.  HtV 
5:i.  30. 

.'fci.  28, 
53. 1.J.H' 
52.  s«; 
52.  <;7 
52.  ;^i' 
52. 2S 
51.  1(1' 
'^).  77 
4*.».  52 

4^.  y; 


I 
100.0 
102.1 
101.6 
101.2 
100.2 
100. 1 
W.7 
W.  31 

•«.  i»; 

♦.W.7, 
9*^.2 

y»;.  «i' 

i«:'>.4 
VCJ.O 
92.0 


-4. 26! 
-5.3«>j 
-5. 12; 
-4  ««; 
-4.39' 
-4.81J 
-4.11 

3.70, 
-3. 06, 
-3.31' 
-2.  W 
■1.80 
-  ..".^ 


WafTGsi  per  Ijonr. 


Incrca*^;  ■:    nr 
derr^iis*;  i    ■  ■  ia 
1903  MS  «Min- 
A>-er-JRela-  partnl withx-ir 
age.   I  tlw.  I        f'ptHilJe'i. 


Auinuut. 


8.(«0. 
0.9f 

-9.6 

9.1 
■8.21 
■8.1- 

7.71 

"  a' 

-7.0* 

-0.8' 

.  f . 
3.  ft. 
■1.1 


3-li>4 

um 

35S2| 

3515 

I  •VMS 

3.1U5 

,  tViSn 

'3iX» 

:wii 
:<93.')| 

,4122! 
437r 


100.0 

97.6, 

9H.3 

98. 9 

100.1 

99.0 

W.9=. 

98.7 

101.  < 

102.6' 

108.8 

107.4 

110.8' 

116.1 

riS.] 


-i-60.1iKn 

+  .0907 

+  .€*K3 

+  .0M60 

+  .Uf*19 

+  .0«« 

-h  .OKfii 

+  .U773 

-r  .**7W 

-i-  .0IW7 

+  .0660 

+  .04»i 

-*-  .«a4!» 


iVr 
(.■«  lit. 


-34.2 
-25.  J 
*«.5 
-33.1 
-M.I 
■ill 
-r24.7 
-21.4 

•iai 

•l!).« 

-14.7 
■II. 1 
r  tJ.O 


KOOFKItS,  liKAVKI^  AND  TAR,  .^Hle. 

[l»atii  fnun  9  <'*:t;ihli>]inient*i.] 


Av.  lv>)-uo.'        7ti. 

10i).0 

_^^     •  1 

-  2.ii 

57.  :;9 

luo.O 

1 

-0.  no: 

-i.4to.2:;iO'  100.0  r^.(X)nc< 

-l".l 

IV.JO  . . 

■  ■   ■  ■  • 

(Mi 

H2.  9 

11 

-:  17.;.. 

57.  tl2 

IlW.4, 

-1.08 

-1.8 

.•2242     97. 1  ~ 

.0071 

-r  16.  ^ 

isyi . . 

«'.H 

KK  5- 

;.   «; 

•  -s.  s 

•')!  .    -kt 

IUO.2: 

-  .94 

-1.6. 

.•2:»4    101.0  ^ 

.02711 

-12.0 

lH'^2  .  . 

7(»- 

92.1' 

i-  4 

5x.  1 1 

KM.  3' 

-I..V2 

-•2.r 

.*2;)«M    108. 6.+ 

Atnv 

9.1 

1V.KJ  . . 

10 1 

1:U'..  S| 

-lii» 

■  ■  2\  S- 

;V..:n 

•»s.r 

-r  .2s 

.6! 

.24S5   107.fr' i- 

.or> 

•    5.2 

l^yl  .. 

5s 

7<;. :; 

!•■. 

•27.«i; 

57.  it 

1IM».0 

-    .K2 

-i.f 

.•22rt:j     9K.0- 

.«*«» 

-rll.^1 

l>9i'».. 

«.9 

9«».h' 

-  .» 

•}■  7.2; 

.»H.  IW» 

KM.] 

-1.  11 

-2.-I. 

.2KW     92.5  .- 

.W77 

-♦L3 

lv.»il . . 

1  ( 

H»l.i;j 

-  4.0 

57.  :C. 

W.  9 

-  .'*> 

~  1 . 3 

.  •22:iO     9»>.  5!  -p 

.  IKtKt 

17.  i 

lv.*7  . . 

i»» 

lOO.d 

_  •» 

-  2.»i' 

57.  2 1 

W.  7 

-  .»■-'• 

-1.1 

.•2:«1    100.9 -f- 

.02H2 

■12.1 

l*»9-<  . . 

M 

110.5 

-m 

-11.9 

57.11 

99.  <"» 

-   .  -■"•> 

-1.0 

.2:U3    100.1  , 

.  ocuni* 

1:1.0 

I'^y.*.. 

•.'3 

122.4' 

-19 

•J<».4. 

.'>7.  Ill 

W.o 

-  -  .  57 

-    1.0 

.2;;7f.  102.9  -- 

.02«7i 

10.0 

lyoo.. 

N» 

1UV3. 

—  t'l 

-  -  7 .  .'> 

.V).  d". 

9.'>.  9 

1.54 

-  2.  8 

.2»;»5   114.5- 

.t^lCW 

-  1.2 

19«M  .. 

V, 

1«»9.2. 

...  ii 

--10.S 

;V>.  -J.; 

'.•<'.■_• 

1.3»-. 

2. 5 

.2r;77    115.9   - 

.W.irHJ 

-  2.  4 

VMrj.  .. 

72 

'.•1.7 

^ 

"  2. '' 

5-.  (». 

9).  s 

l..'.^» 

2.  9 

.2»;i3    111.4- 

AVOl* 

-  11 

I'ji^.. 

71 

97.  1  .. 

.  »■  • ,  i'.# 

9V«.  . 

.■21513    113.1  ... 

1 

_ 



IKK^FFKM,  M.ATI-:  .\M>  XILK,  .TIal<>. 

[Imtji  frmt)  h»  iv:,ili;i>lun»'Ut-.l 


.\v.  Iv't '-■.»•. 

t. 

I-S'.'.f  .. 

lv»I ... 

I'^'Jd... 

1-93... 

1>9I  ... 

1V.5,.. 

IVti... 

1*'97... 

l-;-^... 

l-W.... 

l'.»«K.. 

19«M  ... 

l'.""-.!  ... 

lyjj..-. 

271  Kiii.O  -1;;  .  J. 
2'r.«.  ii(».;:i  -- 11  i:;. 
■--.rj  K»7.7l  :;i         11. 

'-"«7  Iu"». '.*j  -  L".!      ■    1.1. 

■J7.;  Km.  7'  15       .  ;.. 

.U'i  9i>.  I'  1:,           ;.. 

J|s  91.. V  -  11.            1. 

jiu.  y7.  s  —  7 

-72  K*>.  I  -H 

J.  J I  14.-,.  «♦  ._   -J 

J7.:  KN».  7  -  l."» 

J' I'"'  9'*.  2  -  -  s 

•j.V.i  »».i.  1;  --  1      ■-     . 

272  K»>.  I  --1»      --  5. 
•  1^  yL"i  ■» 


•  » 
tl. 


^  •'■.:.  Ii  ]i"i. 

,7  .". :  <-  .  ii-i-.. 

,«.  5.!.  91  ]'».». 

,  1  ...■..'.••  1"1. 

.•  .■••;.  7.;  l'N». 

,j  .1 ;  "<■  Km. 

(»  ;'•.;   s'  |,kj 

(.  5*.  :,•>  «.r» 

,  1'  ,'1.'  "^ .  '.••*. 

,  s  .'•■_'.*.'.  •«•.». 

.5  5J.  •_'[  97. 

1  .'Wi.t.s  yi. 

1  l-.*.r»  91. 

.  4".  iL'  91. 


- 1.  -2 

:..  :'.;t 
5.  II 
\  \^ 

».  "J" 

1.7»'. 
I  •»•■ 

."■.  O 
•  I  ••" 

2.  "♦■ 
■   .37 


'I 

'» 

■I 

_» 

•i_ 

■1 

s 

Jl. 

1. 
>. 


<        . 


<■ 


(I 
1 

'I 
.'1 
I 


:;2»r>  100.0 

V.V*A  101.2 

■;_'<'J  w.  •» 

.-••t  K*).«J 

:'..'7t-.  100.3 

:;tv:  •c.5 

■ji'.:  '.^. ! 

.  Jl;:  9»'.  1 

:_•_■()  «>.»*i 

.:"■.»  KM. 3 

:w^  Krs.H 

:". '7'.  !".».  5 

.■.,7  I12.«» 

:>«.9  1H.5 

II'**  12^.3 


4- 


■  SO.  «)l»23 
.OhM 
.0H29 
.U*»9i.'i 
.ai»12 
.  1  Wi 
.  OVKS 
.i«7-> 
.  t.»yii8 
.  l.'»7t» 
.0^P> 
.4^".12 

.ucfiy 


J. 


-■>.> 

+  JT.  2 
-  J7.*» 

t3P.S 

i :«».  1 

-Y..  C 

•  3.6 
■  17.1 
*14.& 

*  !».2 


WAGES   ASD   COST   OF  LXVUTO. 
Tablh  I.— WACtES  -VXD  HOIIRS  OF  LABOR,   1890-1903— Continotd. 


15S 


[Awnure  1'<W-I>«)''1 


BUIl^IXO  TIl.Vl»KS-0.ii( 


.  ]nnm-,      »p«lil«««. 


..  UW-9S.      wa  igo.o 


M»'  101  !o 

M41    M.- 


nm  i«>.,s 

<jl^  KU.l 


+  10.3  M.<T|  imo 

■-   14.1    M.H    lOLD 

-,    T.^  ^>.  id  in.  I 
+  ia.a».i^  lei.i 

-  r.i.fwj  iw.* 

mIm   1IM.3 

-  M  M.  mI   m. 

N  U.OGj    97. 

_S  w.i)7    se. 
1.1^  .'ii. 0*1   n. 


lirithTwr 
eclflet 


I..<'».«. 

i.\..T 

ngi'. 

S;^'"S^^'=" 

in.-jwi 

100.  a 

.Vmouiil 

+I0.«ES| 

^ni 

.it... 

1-.5 

HTKAn  FITXKRK,  nal 
[Dala  [mi 


*»  1 

-JO-.J»         «It'  IWI  III 

1 

-^2j.*i;.«'iootJ 

-.'■.  Sf 

i-n 

r?S 

:SS'  S:3: 

:::;:;   ;S  ES 

■■J?l 

a  S:  it 

l-JUl. 

7'jii  lai.u. 

.'.'...' 

:,.:'  SS  St. 

..".^!^ 

.ti*    i7,  :... 

■.'!^ 

+  11 

MTOSK  .II.VIIAX!!,  :Hal 

[INUa  limn  lU  istit)>1b]mu 


A>     1 

. 

^ 

„..,/ 

^■TK7 

-U.l'  M.M 

,,.. 

■mi;    r.i »  V 

+-*o 

.inn 

iwi  ii:..i 

^  tr! 

^. 

( 

1" 

1 

4  BTJLLETIS   OF  THE   BUBEAU  OP  LABOK. 

Tablh  1.— wages  and  hours  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— ContiniwJ. 


■e  1  MO- 1««= 100.0. 


>nd  TIS;  fnr  eipUman 


BUILDIXO  TRADES— Concluded. 

HTONB  SBirrERS,  nale. 

[DHtii  [n>m  27  BHUblishmenU.] 


~.-i1     ■r-lX.'ybt.'. 


Ml 

+£ 

H-M 

9«.M|      -2.07 


{  decresK  ( -  -  la 

,.  [Mrvdwilh  vm 


100.0  +tO.OC»'       .rl>L 


+ 

;'!** 

+ 

.w.* 

-    1.S 

HTRI'<TrL'RAl.  IKON  WOBKKRH,  nale 

fruiii  19  ■'!<labliKhtnvnls  fur  ctitirv  rwrluil.    UbU  tor  ] 
ii.lublb'limuuTM,  ISVII-IMC;  -X  i'KlHbIi!'hnic.'iib'.  imO-190; 


«nd  trajcM  [mm  II 


Av  IW 

U-IKI.'       !i.lll  tlNXo' 

v.) 

.Wni  1U0.9+     .  M9 

:S  S:5r  :  S 

mi.- 

....  l.I.rt'  --*... 

1 ™'^'  ■■'--',■ 

niTTKlE  AN'l)  CirHEBK. 
Ht  T-rKK  n.lKKKN,  .-nalp. 


imiiiiii::!    vJiw!!! \. ..'...'.".  V'/ii'  ilK;?.. 


.  HW  IIW..'i  -  .COM'  -VX* 
.UW-  llfi-.S-,  .OOM)  4«.« 
.lli«  l(t!..%+  .00.M  +11 
.ir.ll'  11H.9+  .OOad  +!• 
.ir<C!  IOI.»,  ■  ,m7\  -(-Ll 
.1.-.IH  IW.o' 


WAGES  AND  COST  OP  LIVING. 
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-WAGES  A.VD  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— Continueii. 

iTlAontlTin:  for cipluuUoB 
nn,  KS  noie  on  page  T18.) 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE— CoucludeU. 

<'llEBtiE  IHAKEBS,  Male. 

[DhIa  from  13  nUlillHhmenti.] 


U[  ]W,0 

W  loo.'o 


«nsl  Willi  year 

«|*c;ifl«(. 


decrcBuc  ( - )  1 

-  Eel.-|     lMB«»rom- 

tlve    t*nd  HllhyM 


r.l   69.N>. 

1.x  w.a.1 


Am 

».nt 

Per 

-f(n 

756 


BULLETO    OF  THE   BUBEAU    OF   LABOR. 


Table  I.— WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1800-1903— Contianed. 

lAveraice  1890-1899=100.0.    For  explanation  of  relative  fignires.  see  pages  715  and  716;  for  ezplaaatiflB 
o£  increase  (+)  or  decrease  (-)  in  19U3>  as  compared  with  picvioua  yearS)  sec  note  oa  page  Tlf.) 


CARPBTS. 


[Data  from  6  establishments.! 


Year. 


Employees. 


jNnm- 

!   l«T. 


ReU 


Increase  (+)  or 

decrease  ( — )  in 

1903  us  com- 


ITours  per  \rcel£. 


Avcr- 


Incrcaso  (  +  )  or 
decrease  ( — )  in 


tive    pare<l  Willi  year,  ajft* 
mm-        speciHed.       'nnm 


num- 
ber. 


Num- 
ber. 


IVr 
cent. 


Av.  1S90-IK).,  97 

1«90 9:>, 

1W>1 W' 

lh«« H\ 

l.yj;i W 

1894 '  7:v, 

l>i«y> ;  lOOl 

1S9(; 109 

1M»7 '  9:J 

1>*9>* '  IW 

1890 KM 

1900 '  109, 

1901 ;  114 

19iri I  lie; 

i9o;i i2ul 


ol 


9' 


lOo 

97 

yf).  9 

90.7 
III. 3 

75.3 
lOIi.l 
112.4 

9.').  9 
105.2 
107.2 
112.4 
117.5 
119.6 
123.7 


-t  23 

^25 

■}-27 
f32 

-fi2; 

-f47| 
+20. 
-\U 

+  -"i 

-;  !♦;, 
,  11 

-:-  «>' 

-\-  4 


[2:1.7 

-f2(».3^ 
+29.0! 

r3tJ.4; 

:-lLl| 
+0I.4 
+20.0 

+  10.  i; 

•29. 0! 

;  17.6' 

:  15.4 

-,  10.1 

■^  5.3 

+  3.1 


m- 
ber. 


59, 59 
tW.OO 
(H).  00 
a\  00 

59. 151 
59.  7h! 
59.  30l 
5«».  2S\ 
5'.t.  551 

59.41; 

59.  If. 
59. 41 1 
5'^.  4f> 
r.«>.  43 
59.  32 


Wages  per  hour. 


DV1:R9,  .Halo. 

[Data  from  6  establishments.] 


Av.  i,syo-9y. 

1 

100.0 

1 

-:  29 

+  15.0. 

59. 19 

100.0 

-0.44 

-0.7 

IhW 

221 

]2«).4 

--  9| 

-    4.(^ 

♦;o.iH» 

lUl.4 

-1.25 

-2.1 

1>91 

204 

109.7 

-11 

-u  5.4 

t.0  iKt 

lUl.4 

-1.2f» 

-2.1 

I.yt2 

17ti 

91.  6- 

:  39. 

+  2J.2 

5'.».  72 

111).  9 

-   .97 

-1.6 

1*^93 

1% 

io">.  t; 

19' 

^    9.7 

5h.  .s-j 

9'>.  \ 

-  .07 

-  .1 

iwl 

Ifi" 

90.3 

-t  17, 

-2V0 

59. 1 1 

W.  9 

-  .*» 

-  .6 

1>95 

1       ^''" 

It").  5 

2?%! 

-15.0, 

5i.  y.i 

W».  4 

-  .OS 

-  .1 

lv.K> 

'       l^i 

9**.  1 

-.  32! 

-17..V 

5'*.  7^ 

w. :; 

-   .03 

-  .1 

iy.»7 

!»>.". 

KS.  7 

-■'  f)0' 

>  -KJ.  3 

.'v*.  '.'.l 

'.«9. «. 

-   .1«* 

-  .3 

1  V'.«  ^ 

173 
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■•*   7 

:; 

*       .  »'. 

.  ■.■'■"»'.• 

\r*  .-I 

.   l*.".**! 

11  s 

1-'. 



:..  :.'l 

■.'  •    ! 

■   !     I'. 

:     .  .    (■ 

.* 

.'•   ; 

1  ■■ 

.    .          S 

..■.f7 

'.»-.'.  1 

.  ir2'*7 

•  11   4 

l-'*- 

.■     »  I . 

[...     , 

^<  1  ■ 

.  1 .  • 

'1 .  ■■  • 

1  'i  ., 

•■' 

1." 

.  ■_■  ■'.•.i 

.,.   i| 

■ 

.o:;ii 

-12.*' 

Is..-, 



.;.  7"• 

11 .  : 

.    .    ■ 

'1    •■ 

•  •  1 ,  f  1 

l"i  '" 

'.'  • 

-1.7 

.  2t  _•: 

I  "'.2 

- 

.  ujt: 

-10.& 

I'^l  \ 



;..  T'.'i 

i;--  ■. 

'  » 

i:  - 

.'^  I. 

im  '. 

1  . » f 

2   J 

.  'i.;'! 

lOO.l'i 

.<>2»i'» 

+  10.0 

l'«'l 

■.:  >r 

1^  :: 

1-il 

-  1 1  I' 

-■7.  ■' ' 

I'll  1 

1    2i» 

■    2   t 

►'■J  J 

lif2. 1 

.  ir227 

+  ^4 

l'-'2 



.".,■..> 

12 J.  ■■ 

.      :":i 

.  •■ 

..:  '.M 

I'-!.:: 

I.IV 

■2.  1 

..'7r.' 

lui..^ 

• 

.  01.V> 

'^  &.« 

1.1  y. 

:.2^!    ] 

•...7  . 

■      •            -     ■     a     •                ■ 

.... 

■♦    7  • 

'.•■'.  ;    . 

..'••ni 

11««.7 
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Tablk  I.— wages  and  hours  OF  LABOR.  1890-1903— C^^mtinuwl. 

[Avt>ruKo  lHix>-18W^  100,0.    For  explanation  of  relaUre  figures.  «««  pagw  715  and  71C:  for  explanatioa 
i>f  increaKc  ( 4- )  or  deoreaae  ( - )  in  1903,  as  comikarecl  with  prcviouji  yoam,  sec  note  on  page  718.] 

CARS,  8TKAM  liAILKOAD— ConUmied. 


[I»Mta  trouk  11  e«tablialmi«DtH.] 


Yt'nr. 


N 


1H*»0 ' 


IS^I 
I'm 
1-'.I7 


I 


Employ<*c».               ■            lIoHTfl 

p<T  week. 

Wagi»8  per  houi 

1 
• 

Increase  (  f  )or! 

Inereane  ( + )  or 

1 

Increa>o 

(    )  or 

(le('roa.'*e(  -)in: 

decrease  (  - )  in 

decrease  ( - )  in 

Ri'la- 

19(«  iw  com-    1  Arer-  Rela- 

190;i  at  com- 

1903 a-M  com- 

m-    tivo 
•r.    num- 

piiri'd  with  year   .g^  .  tive 
ripecined.       ;  nnm-'  num- 

pared  with  rear 
upcclfled. 

Aver- 
age. 

l^oia-  pared  with  year 
tive.         upeciflcd. 

lur. 

-  -  -                 '  Ikt.     ber. 

Nnm-        Per 

Num-        }\'T 

Amount. 

Per 

lK.'r.       cent. 

Wt.     '  cent. 

...      . 
«0.2?>2 

i'ent. 

("..n    UiO.O 

1 
f4o  -}-  r>s.h 

{>s.h2 

100.0 

-2.63'       -4.5 

100.0+ SO.  0177 

+  17.5 

0»\     »7. 1 

+  42     -    M.6 

n».  42 

101.0 

-3.23           5.4 

.2877 

105.6+     .(1322 

+11.2 

70   102.9 

+3K    +  M.l 

59.<>7 

201.4 

-S.  t^       -  5. 8 

.'290» 

106.9-      .QL»N> 

+-10.« 

1.1   107.4 

ftlft     t-  47.9 

«».63   101.4 

-3.44       -5.K 

.269:< 

98.9+     .0506 

+  18.8 

70   102.9 

+:^H     ■    ftl.3 

fi0.44    101.1 

-8.25       -5.5 

.27.'>0 

101.0+     .0449 

+16.8 

M     79.4 

tM;     4-100.0 

fvV.V.     94.,'^ 

f  .65           1.1 

.•2H13 

104.4+    .aw; 

:12.5 

fK.     M2.  1 

+  :>2!   +  *^2.9 

r)9.52   101.2 

-3.;«       -  5.6 

.  -2554 

98.8+     .0645 

+25.  S 

W     «6. « 

+  49    +  S3.1 

fi9.87    J  00. 9 

-  3.  IH       -5.4 

.  2.V.4 

M.2-      .063.5 

+24.8 

<y*    100.0 

}-40    +  :v<.H 

.v..  62     96.3 

,       -  .43        -   .H 

.  2fV-»5 

«;.  4         .  0574 

+21.9 

7H    114. 7 

t-30    »-  a-^.-s 

W.49   101.1 

'       -3.30        -5.5 

.  2(i39 

97.0 ->      .aViO 

+21.2 

M,  119.1 

+J7  +  aa.s 

W.52   101.2 

-3.33        -  5.6 

.2766 

101.6+     .04:a 

+  15.7 

90    182.  1 

+  18    +   20.0 

».fi9    101.  ft 

-3.50       -5.9 

.2714 

99.  7  +      .  IM85 

+  17.9 

100 

147.1 

+  «    +     H.O 

W.76    101.  ft 

-3.57        -«.0 

.     .2780 

1(U.1+     .0419 

+  15.1 

IW» 

l.V,.  9 

L  2    +     1.9 

W.86,  101.8 

-3L  67           6. 1 

.  •2'.»7:i 

109.2+     .')22l» 

+  7.6 

IOh 

l.Vt.H 

.•iti  19 

95.5 

.ai'»9 

117.5 

1 

,llOLDRRS,  IltON,  Mal4s 

[I)al.i   f.  I- t'niplov«M".  from  l:i  <  stHhlishments  for  entire  pcricxl.    Data  fi»r  lioursuml  wujjriM  fn»m  13 

(•vtal)liMhment.H,  ls9lv-l«9K:  14  e«tabliHhmentN.  lS99-l9D:i.J 


]^'M) <.I5;  ll:{.n 

IS'." «vo7  io»;.:i| 

iv'j iMM  iii.r. 

lv«.i :  5-0*.  97.7 

iv»i ;  i'.>i:  Ni.o 

1•^V■^ '  ITV  Si.  2 

iM«N. r.'Mi  101.6 

l"**? ;  j.sTj  8.V:5 

18*.K 1  :.7r  ii.n).o 

ivHi '  u\s  n.'s.  .' 

19»x) 71.'  124.7. 

19<M (•.l»^  11:J.;. 

I'.-'iJ ■  717|  IJ.'vfi! 

I'Vi.. r.99.  122  4 


12N 
h  54 
f  92 
f  62 

in 
+  Ja'^ 

I  221 

119 

»212 

12> 

41 

-   13 

51 


-f2-2.4, 

■■-  H.4l 

+  15.2 

♦-  9.7. 

*  25. 3; 
J^42.4 
•-17.2 

*  20. 5 
+4:t.  5 
■I-22.4 
+  0.2 

-  l.K 
f  7.9 
-  2.5 


I 


58. 2'J 
58.  To 

58. 7:^ 
an.  75 
58. 69 
5«>.  19 
5M.  »;7 
5*<.  97 
5«;.  51 
TiH.  SS 

r»H.  92 

58. 1*2 
f.8.  42 
5^.41 
S9 


100.0 

-  0. 40 

-0.7  SO.  2572 

100.4 

-  .66 

1.1 

.2704 

100.8 

-  .84 

1.4 

.26»*rfi 

100-8 

-   .86 

-  1.5 

.2687 

100.7, 

-   .80 

1.4 

.  2791 

96.4 

i  1.70 

«3.0 

.  -^vsi 

100.7 

-  .7.x 

1.3 

.'I'iiH 

101.2 

1.08 

1.8 

.  "2382 

96.9 

-  1.38 

+2.  4 

.2173 

101.0 

-  ,99 

1.7 

.2r»7 

101.1 

-1.08 

-1.7 

.  24<.2 

101.  li 

-1.08 

1.7 

.  2518 

100.2 

-  .53 

.9 

.2512 

HM».  2 

-  .52 

-   .9 

.  '2iWBi 

9^».  3  . . 

.  2727 

100.0 

105. 1 

108.7 

104.  5; 

10K.5 

99. 2 

99.1 

92. 6 

96.2 

95.5 

95.7 

97.9 

98.8 

101.2 

km;,  (j 


+    .0023; 

-I      .0061 

f     .0010' 

.  WWA 

.0176 

'.      .0179 

.0345 

J      .0254 

-+      .  0270 

i-    .02»rv 

.020«.» 
.'•IKS 

0124 

I 


<■ 


6.0 
.9 
2.8 
1.5 
2.8 
6.9 
7.0 
+14.5 
110.8 
f  11.0 
+  10.H 
4  8.3 
»  7.8 
4.H 


H- 


+ 
+ 


PAINTKKS,  ,nal«*. 

(I\iJ.i   f.ir  i'!Tii»;ov<«  ■;  iri>m  S".  i^tnl)li<<hinei)N  for  futlrr  |K'rl«>l.     I)iii;\  for  l-.ours  un<l  wnirrs  from  35 

cMabli^hments,  1k«0-189h.  36  establishments.  lH9!»-19aJ.| 


1  .s'  K  I 

I.v<{ 
l-^M 
1  .'*'.•.» 
1  "•.•<. 
1  ^'.C 
1  v.ts 
1  *^•.»'.^ 
l^lkt 
11«U 
l'.*»J 


1,222  iKi.O 

i..;'.»i  11:1.  > 

l..»Jl  121  5 

l.:>2  \l:i  1. 

1...7f.  12*.*.  0 

'.»7.»  7'.».  •» 
1.07J  >7. 7 
l,o4«i     nS  6 

915  77.0 
l.(»79     8X.8 

1.2.tt>  101.11 
1,19s     9^  0; 

l,J6o  I0:i.5; 

1.278  101  6; 
l.rt9     93.2. 


■   8.1 

2:»2 

:>2 

'21.'' 

I.J7 

164 

67 

9.{ 

191 

60 

97 

59 

126 

1391 


r..  h 
1.^.1 

•2.'».  1 

17. «. 

27.7 

Ifi.h 

6.  3 

8.9 

•JO.  5 

5.6 

7.8 

•  4.9 

10.0 

10.9 


57.  '.>2 
5s.  ti9 
5s.  :\i 
5^.  U.'> 
'>s.  70 
.'Mi.  S^ 
57.  tl 
57. ;ti 
M.  M 
5s. (Ml 

,*V<  18 
58.:i8 
67.78 
57.  73 
57.  -Jfl 


1(K).0 
101.3 
101. 1 
101.8 
101.4 

W.l 
99.01 
98.1 
100.2 
100.4 
100.8 
99  8i 
99.7: 
98.9; 


-aei; 
1.43 

-1.27; 
1.89, 

-  1.44! 

^  .38 
-    .15 

-  .07 
+   .45 

-  .80 

-  .92; 

1.12 

-  .52; 

-  .47 


-  I.1$0  _^»'.»7 

-  2. 4  . 2:US4 
-2.2  .2:v*)l 

2.4  .SIW 

2. 5  .  ■j:iC.9 
f    .7  .2'2I7 

-  .3  .2216 

-   .1  .226»; 

+  .8  .2315 

-1.4  .225m 

-1.6,  .2264 

-1.9!  .22:u; 

--   .9|  .-2284 

-  .8  .  j:wi 

:  .2422 


hUA    I  50. 


102. 
102. 
101. 


1(».  1    : 
97.  s-t- 
96.  5  f 
9X.7  + 

100.  s 
98.3   ' 
VH.  6  • 

97. 3  - 

99.4  •• 
101.5 
10.V4  ... 


0125, 
u.n'y 

(KI71 
(H»s*. 

0i7r» 
{t2{n, 
II  I. v; 
owe 
nu'>i 
«il.> 

Cl.N". 

01 3s 
uwi 


+5.1 

'  2  9 

+  3.0 

13.8 

r2.2 

+  7.8 

19.3 

16.9 

+  4.6 

;7.3 

+  7.0 

18.3 

+6.0 

+8.9 
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Table  I.— WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— Continue*!. 

[Avemgo  1890-1890=100.0.    For  explanation  of  relative  fimires,  sec  pagea  715  nnd  716:  fur  cxpUn«ti^ 
of  increaj*c  (-*-)  or  decrease  (— )  in  1903,  a.s  compared  with  prvvioua  years,  see  nolo  on  pa^>  71  vj 

CARS,  STEAM   RAIIiROAD— Continued. 

PATTERN  .TIAKEMS«  JlUile. 

[Data  for  eraployeex  from  24  establishments  for  entire  period.    Data  for  hotirs  and  xraf^***  from  2 1  •  -ub- 

lishments,  1890-1898;  25  establishments,  1K99-1903.] 


Employees. 


Hours  per  week. 


Year. 


Xum- 
I  Ikt. 


Av.  l.su«. >-'.>•.). 

18W ' 

1891 

18'<-_' I 

ISW ' 


Is'.Jj 
189.') 
IHiHi 
1897 
189.S 

1900 

iiKn 

1902 
19u:; 


I  Incrcnso  (  ' )  or 
jtlecreaso  (-  )in 
R<^ilft.     1903ascom- 
tive  Pttred  with  year 
num-;       spcciliea. 
bcr.  i  —       - 
Xum- 
btT. 


Ill 
113 
]W' 
117 

likS' 


100. 0 
101.  s, 

99.1 

10.">.  I! 

97.3 


9^^    ss.  :v 


10:v 
110 
102: 
12i". 
127' 
l:iO 

in 

1:59 


92.  s 
W.ll 
91.9 
112.C. 
Hi.  V 
117.11 
127.0 
12.V2 

12<;.  1  . 


29 

•r27, 
■  30, 

-r23i 
r'S2 

-  42: 

-r37 

-  :5o 

+  i:{ 
.  H> 

-  1 

-r   1 


VVT 

evil  I. 
+'2A.  9 

^27.:., 

-rl9.7, 
f  29.  0 
■r-12.9, 
+3.").  9 
^27.3. 
-r-37.3 
-rl2.0, 
+ 10.  2, 
•■  7.  7| 

■»■      .  7 


.\ver-  Rela- 
nge  :  live 

num- 1  num- 
ber,    ber. 


r>7.  i.'>i 

f»S.  04 
.^7.(")-li 
.'>K.  09 
i'vS.  1,') 
!M't.  .')0' 

:>:>.  92, 

.'»'>,  47 1 

•>/.  <.>, 

5K.  1C» 
iVK.  1L>. 

;><.  1 1. 
.•>*».  01 
•v..  17 


Inerejuse  (  ■  )  or 
decrease  ( - )  In 

1903  as  com- 
pared with  year 
fcpeeifled. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Waires  per  hour. 


Inrrca.vi>  .       :t 
dtHTfAM.'  I  -    ::i 
19Ck3  u<  coin- 
Aver- .  Rela-   pared  with  >wr 
agf.   .  live.  I        ypitniiel. 


HX).0 

-0.98 

101.  (*. 

-1.87 

ltK).9 

-1.47, 

101.  G 

-1.92 

101.7 

-1.9S 

98. 9 

-  .:i3' 

97.8 

-f-  .25 

97.7 

-r  .33 

97. 1 

+  .70 

101.0 

-i.rH>: 

101.8 

-l.W 

101.7 

-1.95 

101.0 

-l..>7 

101.  f. 

-1.S4 

9"^.  3 


I 


-1.710.2737 
-3.2.     .2785 


-2.6: 
-3.3 
-3.4 
-  .C 

-+-  .4; 
;  .6 

■1.8' 

-2.7; 

-.1.4, 
-3.4 
-2. 7- 
-3.2 


.28051 

.  27691 

.2829 

.2761 1 

.2709, 

.2ti-22 

.  26.V. 

.•2738 

.2701 

.2741 

.2794 

.2«0f> 

.2971, 


I 

100.0  4-SO. 

101.  ft  ■+■  . 
102.5+  . 
101.2+  . 
103.  4  4 
100. 9  -f  . 

99. 0  -i- 

95.  s  T  . 
97.0    : 

100. 0  +  . 
9«.  7 

100. 1  +  . 

102.  1  ~  . 
102.  .S'+  . 
UW.  5 


Ainounl. 


(r-34 

oin; 

Ul6<r 
OJirj 
0142 
0210 
02r;2 

K;ir. 
02:?;: 

!»it: 

01  u- 


-  V? 
i  ■> 
\  i> 
'.I 
y.7 


PIPI*:  FITTKKS,  .Tlale. 

[iMia  f.T  «'iupl<»y«'<-.  fr:>nii'i  r >tal)ii^hnn-iu  •  fi>r  rniire  i»eri<Ml.     Data  for  hours  and  xvajjc^  fmu 

lishuK'iit**,  I'-'.Ht-lvi-;  7  i»iabli>liments,  I.s99-I«KW.J 


Av.  I'^'.K »-■:.•.  r.J 

lv.»i( :..') 

1X9! ')1 

1»*92 CI 

IH'k; «-.7 

IS.U :  ■''(• 

IVC) .',1 

iv.w, 47 

l*^*.*; ,  ■'>! 

isv .VJ 

l^'J\i .'rj 

ll>oo M 

1901 '  (•.'.» 

VMl 7:; 

14  HI*                                 I  7^ 


lim.li 
lMl.9 

91.  1 
11:1.0 
IJJ.l' 

92.  r. 

94.  r 

h7.(t 
91.  1 
'Xk  3 
•.M'.. ." 
91.  1 
127.  s 

i::.'>.2 
in.  i 


21 
2o 
27 
17 
11 


.'I 


n. 

ti. 

■"'2. 
27. 

i«;. 


2; 

•  .vJ 

31 

■•  liti 

27 

r'Vj 

■'I'l 

.■.')0 

.'«• 

.'.0 

M 1 

r'»2 

>   •  ■  «    I 


1  :.i-,  V'.  ]iio.(i  -iO.27 

'^  .■.^.l^^  uni.r*  -1.13 

9  .'•**.  37  H«2.  7,  -1.2-5 

9  .'is.  72  103.::  -i.co 

t  .'.s.2r>  loj.:.  -1.13 

0  .'•3.70  91..*)  -i  3.  42 

'.'  '>i.  *.*'■*  9'i.  7  -.2.11 

0  .'►1.77  9»'..  3  2.  :Vi 

9  .'.I.S2  9r..  4l  2.;ut 

0  .>.ih;  1(»2.  T  .91 

(I  .'.s.  .V,  iu3.  ti  -  1.  i:; 

9  ."'S..-)]  l.ij.\i  l.v.t 

13. tt  .■>7.ri.'.  I11I.4  -   .\\ 

(■..  .s  .'N.f.l  lOl.l  —    ..'>J 

.'.7.  IJ  1<KI.  .'> 


-:  0.  :>  30.  ■23'.«S 
-  1.9'     .24?*l 


-  2.  1 
2.  7 

-1.9 

(i.  11 

3. 9 

i  4.3| 

1.2 

-2.4 

-  2.4 

-  .9 

-  .9 

I 


.232.5 
.  2294 
.2139 
.21.57 

.  2:j.s.; 

.  23s<» 
.  Z\ss 
.2132 
.  2:?9(. 
.  '2:i7r. 
.  242<', 
.2101 
.  2.V»3 


100.0  + 
UU.ft    ~ 

97.0 

a5.7  -r 
101.7 
10J..5 

W..5    . 

99.2 

W.rt    : 
H)1.4  - 

i»*.».  9.  + 

9'.».1'  f 

101.2  - 

10».  1  -i- 

Ki;.  -t . . 

I 


SO.  01  v» 

.(^22** 
.  <  ""J'tl' 

.«-m 

.oltiT 

."17;: 

.('1».'» 

.0121 

.01.57. 

.0177 

.OIJT 

.01  Vj 


11.  ■. 

4 : 


-  •  ' 

-  ' . .' 

—  T  I 

—  ■"'>  J 

—  I 


TINSIJITIIS,  .llal«s 

[I>.it.i  f<»r  i':niil(i\ .-.  -  fr-'tn  :'.|  i>iiili'.i>.liiM'  iii'-  f<ii'  i  i.tirt-  ;wri<».l     Piilu  f.»r  b«  ur*!  i'.n«l  whitom  fr«Mn 

li-hrii'iii^.  l-^'.^t-l-'*-;  :;■»  i-lal»:i-linnnt«..  l'.*»ii.>-19«i.i.J 


Av.  Iv.hi-'ri.  :;7-,  ]iNi 

IS'.^J ;..V.  9  J 

IvM :si  ii.j 

1»'93 !  :;7l  9.» 

iv.M :•._•  '.'■■ 

Iv*: :;i«,  9J  :■ 

!•''.»»■, :;"ii.  Ml  ',• 

1V«7 •  :'/'7  '.' .  J 

I'^-'s no  117.x 

i^y.* 125  11;;..; 

!:"■• 4.i.»  IH".  n 

1>»1 477  127.2 

r.*.2 4v.  IJ-i.H 

190  ; 17»»  1J7..'. 


0 


l(i:: 

•  IJ.; 
...  <i| 

ij'. 
-.  i>'i 

r  11'. 

i.;j 

■  IJJ 

■  ]JI 

-.-  :> 

r. 

1 

—    / 


■Jl. 


;.s 

:;i 

■  <•» 

12 


s 

II 

1 

«.» 
(l 

I 

9 
•» 


1.  t 


.'•«.  n  I'-'j.  1 

■■■'^     ".J  101.  1 

.•^..-...  llll.l 

•J.;  liNi. ». 

:.J  97.:'. 

f7  9^*.  •• 

i>'.  '.«s.  ii 

V7  Ms    -J 

I'H/r; 

Ii'1.2 

•'•'.I'l  I'rJ.w 

.-■«v.  .',.1  imi.  7 

;>.  o.'.  i)»o. :; 

.'-i.  19  97.C. 


•  It 


.»*>.    I1.1 


1. 11      -  2. 1  So.  "2;;}*^  loo. 


J.  Il » 
2.  O:'. 
2.07 
1.71 

-   .17 
.  ■'*s 

■    .  Ml 

2. 1 1 

2. 12 
2.  .'.5 

\.s\ 

1.  -. 


I. 


-  1 


2. '►«»•) 

2J7'.» 


MS. 
97! 

Ut2. 

lol. 

97. 

1"1. 


.211'. 
.  2.i*<2 
'.  229ti 
.■2:1:11 
.  2.?.M 
.2loj^  Hrj. 
.  22»>'  '.'♦■>. 
.2110  1(12. 
.2127    U«. 

.212s  U«. 

.2'V;;;*    112. 
.27'.«|-.    119. 


■t. 


-       .<'4'#I 
.!»■■»  IT 

.t'lM 

.O'rfU) 

.0U«."» 
.«':".',»• 

.  052H 

.0»<i9 
.036s 
.0161 


(I 
•■» 

1 
9 
4 

s 

:y 

s 

3   - 
♦»■  - 

1  ; 

I 


>ta'' 


-  r«  ■* 

r  i7  I 

JI    s 

I-.? 

-I'VI 

2:4  1 

+  1*5  «• 

1x2 
+  15  2 
-  6.1 
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I.— WAIfMS  ASD  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  IS-W-liKW—Continued. 


CABS,  STEAM  nAltltOAU— (omliidHl. 


(■L<>TII13f<J,  FACTOKY   PltOinX'T. 
B(:TT0?1H0I.U  .HAKERS,  nACHINR,  .'nalci. 


■*l.l'  Sf.W    9).1 


n.mm   ■ 

.DIM 


1I|:TX0NH0LK  .IIAKERS,  .HArHINK,  Frnialr. 
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Table  I WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— <:'ontinu«i. 

r Average  1890-1899=H)0.0.    For  explanation  of  relatire  figrnrcB,  me  pag«a  715  and  71f :  for  explanatiMi 
of  iiu'rt»a!M.'  (.  !  )  c»r  ilwroasc  ( -)  In  1<KKJ,  as  com|>ared  with  prerloiM  jrcarH,  «?e  note  on  p«^  71^/ 

C  T^OTIIIKG,  FACTOIIY  PRODUCT— Continued. 

4 ^UTTERS,  HAND,  JSale. 

[Data  from  8  establishments.] 


Year. 


Xum- 
Ikt. 


Av.  lxK>-a9.' 
Iv.ii 

1S'.»J 

IS'.f. 

l.S'.M ' 

lSi».'> 

ls«>; 

ihy; ' 

1^«^.S 

\yt{\  -i I 

r.HM '..'.'..'..[ 

VM)\ 

I'.Hv: 

r.Mi", 


Kmploycc«. 


I  Houn  por  week. 


Rela- 
tive 
nuin- 
b'.T. 


•Jl 
IL» 
1\« 

•..'1 

..■>' 
•.'A 
'2:V 
"5 
•J7 


Increnw;  (  +  )or' 
|d<.'<rrca.**e  ( — )  Inl 
'  llKKi  i\A  oom-  I 
pan>(l  with  year| 
Ki»ccinea. 


Nimi- 

lA'f. 


Avi»r-  Rclft- 
B|jrp     tivc 

uum*  nniii- 
l»er. 


Iucrca»e(+)  or 
decrease  ( —  )  In 

1903  as  com- 
pared with  }-ear 
specified. 


j  Inrrc'O^o  I  •    ■ 
i  dcfn'ase ".  - 

IWJa-*!-!!!!!- 

Awr-   Rcia-  l^areduithy.- 
age      tlve.  .»-li*i  ili-^l 


llK).0 


UK).  0 


HX'.O; 
KKi.U 

1  (»♦»..'> 
111.3 
IW.V 

iiy.o 

1  •_•*<.  »■» 


Per     I 
cent.  I 


i.7; 

:  7 

5 

"V 
\  r> 

!  •'>■ 

■■.") 

•I 

■  •  > 

•1' 
1 


I 


■  :W.  H 

2;i.  s 
2n.H 

fis.2 

^  !:'>.(» 

■-  ^.:> 

i:i.u 

t.o 

11.7 


r/).  07 
r>9.iii, 
r»i«.2i 
r>«*.  11' 
;>'.».  10 

.M>.  14' 
/■>'.».  lH>j 

.>.  1»1 
r>"».  c.H.>' 


LH.'r. 

1 

Num-    1 

Per 

ber 

• 

►.05, 

cent. 

100.0 

-^C 

-fO.l 

IUO.2 

_ 

.09 

-  .2 

IW.  -2 

— 

.09, 

__     0 

lUO.l 

— 

.im 

-  .OS 

100.  l! 

-r 

.02, 

-  .OS 

100.  i; 

— 

.02' 

-  .m 

99.9 

-J- 

•  I'-l 

-  .2 

W.9' 

- 

.  12' 

t  .2 

99. 7, 

~ 

.21! 

.1 

W.  ^' 

+ 

.Iti 

-r  .3 

9'.>.  9, 

.1-' 

—  .2 

99.  fi- 

+ 

.1(. 

V  .3 

91>.  7i 

.2t) 

.S 

W.  9' 

■  i- 

.12 

_     0 

UK).  1  . 

.Vniiitii'.t. 


M.39OI; 
.  1043 
.39X1 

.3sa» 
.:iH98 

.:>897 
.:i81l 

.4019 
.  :»24 

.  -.fii-H. 


100.0 
1U3.6 

io;t.6 

99.0 
102.1 

99.8 
99.8 
99.9 
97.8 
96.  U 
103.8 

100.6 

97.1 

1«»2.  I 


-50.UKI 

-  .HA*I 

-  .OlJi 
.  OU'J 

.U144 

-       .OU!^". 

-    .ic:> 
f    .»'r.*-» 


.  1 


.*.  1 


fit 


<'l  TTICKK,  .'Vl.U'lllNK,  .Iffale. 

[ha;  I  fii'Mi  7  olublislimeiitN.] 


A\.1-'.HU-.:.I    . 

17 

iMf.d 

1V.»'I 

l^ 

1  ■''>.'.« 

IV.'l 

is 

!(».'..'.« 

I  v.rj 

!'.♦ 

111.** 

!»•'.'; 

j  h' 

n>"vv 

!*<•.♦  I     ■ 

17 

i'">.i» 

1  "••.. 

i«. 

VI.  1 

l^-.'^i ■ 

'.. 

'.»».  1 

w«; 

!ti 

."1. 1 

!>.- 

1.; 

'-•1.1 

1  *»■  1  1  

i". 

'.M.l 

l".n>«» 

I  ^ 

ll>'.  '.1 

r.i"i ' 

1  ♦ 

inf- 

l'.Hi2  

I'.' 

ill. ^ 

lit: 

]:» 

111.' 

11. 


II. 

IS. 

l'^. 
IS. 

Iv 


>•    .'7.V.'.  Itm.O 

ii    .'»>.  thi  lm»,  1 

Kt   ."«s.  «.»•'  HH».  1 

.   ^'^.  II  nm.ij 

(•     .iS.JHI  ](»(».  1 

»S.  IM'  HHt.  1, 


WW 

I II 


i>. 


'.••J.  9 

i<fc>!i 

'.ri.  (• 


11.79 

.SI 

•  .sj 

■  .'.•:'» 

■  .M 
.72 

.   I  -> 


,72 

■SI 

,  I •• 
21 


1.4Sl).24i'» 
1.4  .21:19 
1.4      .2*.% 

i.t;    .2i:v» 


1.4. 
1.4 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2' 
1.4 
I." 
.4 


.21'*9 

.  2;tvj 
.2Ui 

.2i;« 

.2101 

.2i;w 
.  2.'>2:t 

.  -in  J«» 

.  2  .;»♦ 

.  2;«9 

.  21'.  It; 


lOi'.O 
]i4).K 
1W».  H 
W.  >* 
100.8 

«;.  7 
99.7 
tfi.  7 

9S,  4 

int.  9 

KVi.  t 
103.  (i 
1113.7 

itx;.  1 

U'7. 2 

I 


S0.«»17t* 
.01. 17 
.•'1*17 
.»«1-1 

.o!:>7 

.  <.Ci7 

.♦•I**'. 
.•rjl, 
.ni7*» 

.<■»*? 

.<»r.'7 


i"  \ 

4<   4 
■     i 

..  I 

1.4 

•-? 
7  '» 

■1  r 

■    i 

..  4 

..  I 

.1 


i:X.l.\IIM:ifS,  I'Vniailr. 


,V\    !■>  til-'."  . 

\>"y 

I'-'M 

1".>.' 

ls.»' 

t-i 

1-." 

I-  'i; 

Is<; 

1  "••-••» 

I'ri.) 

l^H'l 

V.frJ 

VA\.\ 


I. 

i  7 
17 
I- 
17 
J  ^ 

r. 
1.* 


I")  It 

;i4i  II 

I'm  n 

I"-.  ■• 

; ,» ■  II 

■"  '.' 

■.«  -I 


r,  WW  _• 

!■•  Ill  » 

j:  I-.;.  . 

21  M!   2 

M  ;^..'.  1 

;i»;  21  i  '^ 


;•' 
I-.' 


1: 

I  • 

I  » 

^   I 

1: 

?  . 
12 


1  !  ' 
i.  I 
I'  ■  . 
J  I  1 
'  *  I 

; :  ' 

>■  I 

I  i". 
1  \\ 

W-i 

71 
.'ill. 

|i 


"•  1 1. 
■•»  i.». 
-    1: 


I : 


•  *  J 


•7.  s  ". 
if>  Ml 


]•  "<i   ii 

•II     ■! 

1««»  I 

l'«".  1 
I'"'  I 

1<»)  11 

'.'•.  •■ 
«.•»  I. 

'*".»  *• 

\:*\  *■ 

'.''.•   •• 

••7.  i» 


I.  #■• 
1   7<'> 
1.70 

].•^l 

I  7" 
l.'C 
l.'.T 

I.7.-. 

I.".; 

'  • 


71 

•  I.; 


:;.i'*o.  i:;2.'»  im^o 
2.'.'  .IJ'.n*  '.»s.O 
.  1  J.V    9^.0 

.12-V»      H4. 7 

.  i2'«    a**.  «i 

.\M\  W.9 
.  l..:ii  im).  1 
.1  U  \\v\1 
.  I. -102 
.l:v.I 

.  liV.Ct 

.i:;7-: 

.  !  121 

.  1 1»* 

.  in* 


:;.  i 
2. 9 
-..  1 
-..  \ 
:5.o 
2.«. 
2.  f' 

2.  ^ 

;i.o 
2.  '► 
l.M 


|0.».  H 

I0.>  o 
l«r».  1 
!»«.« 
lu7. 2 


-  5^J.  l»  1 77 

■   *     1 

.111  '1 

1, 

.(»!.M 

•     1          ^ 

.tilii7 

*  s 

.••l.M 

«    1        ^ 

.Ol'.h 

•      •         • 

.  Ol.V 

i:  7 

.  «»l.v. 

l.i.» 

.\rl\\ 

!V7 

.lUti 

1  ■•'  ') 

-     .<>'J4.'» 

17. « 

-     .iriiTi 

ILI 

-     .  irj7:i 

m:! 

.UUI2 

m 
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Taklk  1.— AVAGES  and  HOURS  OF  LABOR.  181)0-190:^— CbiitinucHl. 

[AvtTUKe  1890-isy9  -100.0.    For  cxplunution  of  rulativo  flKurcs,  bco  pagcM  /IT)  and  7ir.:  (or  explanatiou 
of  Increft«H,"  ( -•  >  t>r  <lccrcam.«  ( — )  tn  1908,  an  compered  with  previouti  yoani,  ree  n<»te  on  itage  718.] 


CLOTIIIXG,  FACTORY  PIl01>UCT-<;<>ntiuutvi. 

[Duta  from  7  cstublifthmentn.j 


Kinpluyees. 


Hours  per  week. 


Year. 


,Xum- 
Iht. 


Rela- 
tive 
nuin- 
Ikt. 


Increase (  •  )or 
decrease  ( — )  in 

190S  aAcom- 

I>ared  with  year 

Hpecifteo. 


Num- 
ber. 


Av.  ] 

I 

100. 0 

1 

+27 

]KH) 

57 

W.5 

+  33 

1H91 

r»7 

9t».S 

+33 

iK'.nj 

02 

9K.4, 

+281 

1>VX\ 

r.l 

9(;.H 

+29 

iwu 

frf?, 

8X.9. 

31' 

ISl*')  . 

r,7 

»H).  :•> 

+3;^, 

is\k; 

1       ri9 

93.7 

+3i: 

ls«.»7  . 

:      0.-) 

u«.2: 

r25; 

Iv.js 

7n 

115.9 

H7, 

is'.H* 

7X 

123. 8. 

M2 

T.>(M 

87 

l;tf.  Ij 

+  3. 

IIKU 

'         M 

ixi.s: 

-  f) 

VMt\l 

\Ki 

in.ti; 

-  :i 

VMr, . 

W 

1 12. 9  . . 

1 

Per 
cent. 


+42. 9 
+57.9 
+57.9 
+45. 2 
+  47.5 
+00.7 
f57.9' 
+  52.5 
+38.6 
+23.3 
+  15.4 
r  3.4 
+  7.1 
-  3.2 


Aver- 

Xicla- 

ago 

tive 

num- 

num- 

Ikt. 

iK'r. 

! 

Increase  (  +  )<»»" 
decrease  (—)  iu 

1908  as  com- 
pared with  T( 
specifleo. 


Num- 


Per 
cent. 


5«>.  48 
56.93 
50.9:) 
50. 09 
50.  (ki 
56.89 
5<».  51 
50. 12 
50.11 
50.  (N» 
55.911 
55.911 
55.031 
5ir>.  tv,\ 
6'>.  '9 


11X).0; 

1UU.8' 

100.8 

1U0.4 

100.3 

1U0.7 

100.1 

99.4 

99.3 

99.2 

99.0 

99.0 

98.5 

98.4 

98.  1 


0.89 
1.34 
1.34 
1.10 
1.07 
1.30 

-  .92 

-  .53 

-  .52 

-  .41 

-  .32 

-  .32 

-  .01 

-  .01 


Wa^ea  \iQT  hour. 


1.0 
2.4 
2.1 
1.9 
1.0 
2.3 
1.0 

-  .9 
.9 

•  .  7 

■  .6 

■  .0 

-  .1 
.02 


Increase  ( 

)  or 

decrease  ( ■ 

-)Iu 

1903  OH  com- 

Aver- 

Kcla-  pared  with  year 

ay^*. 

tive.  1 

fi[>ecine 

d. 

Amount.    J^®f 
cent. 

«O.OS74 

1                1 
100.0  +to.ooio! 

+1.1 

.0875 

100. 1  -1 

.0009, 

+  1-0 

.(875 

100.1' 

.0009 

+1.0 

.0858 

98.2  + 

.0020. 

+3.0 

.085*^ 

97.9  4 

.0028; 

+S.3 

.0x50 

97.9  f 

.0028 

+3.S 

.088.> 

101.3- 

.0001 

-  .1 

.088.') 

101.3    - 

.0001' 

-  .1 

.0885 

101.3 

.0001 

-  .1 

.Of®4 

H>2.3  - 

.0010 

1.1 

.0867 

99.2  + 

.0017 

+2.0 

.  0870 

100.2 

.OOOH 

+  .9 

'     .0903 

103.8- 

.0019 

"2.1 

.0885 

101.3 

— 

.0001 

-  .1 

.0884;  101.1 


I 


PKKSSKKS,  :?l»lo. 

[I»:»;  I  :"«»r  nnploviMs  from  7  f««tnl>ll8hments  for  entin*  jKTiod.     iMitii  for  hours  und  wmki*?*   fn>m  8 

establi-shmentK,  1890-1899;  7  eetabluaiment.<!,  1900-190:$.] 


Av.  1*»9 

v>-W  .            !!»► 

100.0 

-i  1 

3.H 

58. 19 

100.0 

-0.97 

1 

-1.7  90.1722 

10..0  + 

;-O.0232 

:  13.5 

!•<'.»()  . . 

'_»> 

107.7. 

-1 

-  8.0 

58.31 

100.2 

-1.09 

-1.9! 

.1?29 

llK).  4 

.0225, 

-13.0 

IMM  .. 

*>, 

107.7. 

-1 

-  3.0 

58. 31 

100.2 

-1.09, 

1.9 

.1729 

100. 4  + 

.0225; 

18.0 

l*'^*.' 

:     29 

111.5, 

-  6.9 

58.  37 

100.3 

-1.15 

2.0 

.1727 

100.3 

.0227! 

+  18.1 

189 :. . 

;     2»i 

100. 0 

^1 

+  3.8 

58.  19 

100.0 

-  .97 

-1.7i 

.1789; 

io;j.9  + 

.OH'mj 

-  9.2 

Iv.M  . 

;         '29 

111.5 

—  2 

-  0.9 

58.  37 

100.3 

1.15 

2.0 

.1727 

1«>0.3 

.(^27: 

;  13.1 

l**'i'>  .  . 

'       :m 

11.-..  4 

-■n 

10.  (► 

58.  :t2 

100.2 

-    1.10 

-  1.9 

.1723 

ia>.i!4 

.02311 

+  13.4 

Iv'.fc.  .. 

•  >  > 
.....                .-■ ' 

SS..S 

+  4 

+  17.4 

57. 9t> 

99.0 

-  .74 

1.3 

.1607 

90.8,  ■ 

.0287 

+  17.2 

lv»7  . 

i      y^ 

88.  .V 

^4 

17.4 

5«.0«^ 

99.7 

--  .78 

1.3 

.1030 

95.  o! 

.(rtl8 

19.4 

1  ^•.'^  .  . 

21 

'.♦2.  -,1 

3 

M2.5 

5S.  OS 

99.  H 

—  .xt\ 

-1.5 

.1679 

97. 5  - 

.  »r275i 

H  10.4 

]...!      . 

.  - .  -  -             —  > 

hS.  ;r 

^4 

17.4 

5'<.  W 

W.7 

.7f» 

1.3 

.1HI2 

10."».  2  4 

.01121 

-  7.8 

1  >»<  m 

1         -7 

i        ■'*) 

UX\.s  .. 

58  07 

99.8 
99.9 

-  .91 

1.5 

-   1.0 

.1807 
.lJ-84 

101.^  ■■ 
109.4 

.0147 
.  Oi>7(> 

8.1 

l-.H-i   .  . 

11.").  1 

;{ 

10.0 

5^.  13 

3.7 

1"<--'  .. 

•  **^ 

107.7 

I 

3.  r, 

.VS.  11 

99.9 

-    .8*1 

-  1.5 

.  1912 

111.0-1 

.(XMJ 

2.2 

I-.*-'.  .. 

•J7 

Ull.h  .. 

r»7  22 

9^.3 

.  I«fc>4 

113  5 

1 

' 

1 

1 

Av  1 -■.><>-•>•.».  :!•« 

1- »' •  n» 

iv! U» 

1^'»' ■  41 

1  s.»,5 11 

1»»<'I    :>.> 

l**''.          ....  34 

I^'ti to 

l''''7 tl 

1^'*^ 1  41 

l**'.*".* I  44 

r.«""» I  47 

19iH M 

VMtl 59 

l\*Ki 04 


100.0 
hr2.u 
102.  •; 
la'..  1 
vi\  1 
sj.  1 

K7.  2 
Krj.r. 
ItK-).  1 

n>.'».  1 
112.  K 
1  J).  5 

188.5 
1M.3 
101.  1 


t2l 

4  24 

^23 

23 

3^J 

f  30 

f2l 

20 
♦  17 
+  10 

f  5 


PKKS.SKRS,  F<>in»le. 

[Datii  frnin  3  (^tAl>li.><hmentx.] 


I 

■f- 

i 

4- 

4- 


04.1 
<iO.  0 

00.0 

56.1 
M.  1 
100.0 
88.2 
IW.O, 
50.1 

:i6. 1 

45.  5 

:w.  2 

18.5 
8.5 


.-!.'>.  09 

.kt.  «.> 

.55.  75 
5.'>.71 
.'xS.  71 
55.  C'l 
•»■».  11 

.'»■>.  Ik'. 

.V).  r>;) 
5'>.  01 

.V).  t\* 
55.  07 
.V>.  05 

.s>.  r,7 


H*).0, 

100. 1 

1U>.  1 

100. 0] 

100.0 

100. 0 

100.  0| 

100.0 

9«>.9 

99.9 

99.  V 

99.9 

100.0' 

99.9: 

100.0 


+ 

4- 
+ 


0.02 
.08 
.OK 
.04 
.04 
.02 
.04 
.01 
.04 
.04 
.06 
.05 

.62 


-0.o4So.07:u; 


.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.04 

.1 

.(O 

.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 

»  •  •  • 

.04 


.075;i 
.  07.'<i 
.  075'. 
.  0759 
.  WW 
.  OtiC.* 

.  07:i8 

.0760 

.  o7r«i» 

.  0775 
.  079»'. 
.0»<09 
.0778 
.  07»i<i 


I 


100. 

Iir2. 
Vf2. 
I(t:(. 
lo;{. 

8»;. 

w. 
11N1. 
loi. 
10:'.. 
luv 

HIS. 

i(i.'>. 

KM. 


0     so.  oo:w 


3  + 
3 

1 

1  -t 

4  - 
9 

3  - 

3  { 

«>  • 

3  - 
>2 

9 

I    - 
1  .. 


.0013 
.0013 
.00l»7 
.  0007 

.oliio 

.0097 
.  0»r> 
.OiN)i. 
.(OiM". 
.(KNf.» 

.«»01.t 
.  U)12 


4.1 

\-  1.7 

4    1.7 

.9 

+     .9 

-i  'A\  4 

14.5 

+  3.H 

.8 

-      .8 

1.2 

--  3.8 

5.3 

1.5 
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Table  I.— WA(tES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1800-lW:;— Continued. 

[Average  l.s'.iO-i899=l(X).0.     For  cxplanaitioii  of  roliitive  fiprures.  Reo  pa^cs  716  and  716:  for  cxplanatinn 
of  increase  (  ■  )  or  (!«i«'re:is<.'  ( —  i  in  VMXi,  us  (.'oniparcd  with  prfviou.j  year.-*,  fsee  note  ou  petg^e  71«*.J 


CrX)TIIIXG,  FACTORY  PRODUCT— Concln<le«L 

ME^VING-ITIACIIINE  OPERAHTORS,  Iflale. 

[Data  fi>r  cinployeos  from  1  establishment  for  entire  perirxl.    Data  for  hourn  and  wupreM  fn-nii  1  *  -t.iV 

lishiueut,  lHiH>-19ai;  2  estublishment8,  1902,  1903.] 


Employees. 


Ilmirs  i»er  week. 


Wapres  per  h«»nr. 


Year.       * 


Num- 

Im.T. 


Im-reast'i  -  )or 
'decrease (  -  )  in 
Kola-;     190:$  as  eom- 
[>an*d  with  year; 
specified. 


tive 
iinni 

bvr. 


I 


Inerett.sc  (  - )  or 


I 
Av.  iv»- ;.'.■>.' 
isw 

iA\n ' 

is.'j : 

iH'.r, ■ 

iwi I 

iv.o 

1H«H-, I 

18D7 ! 

isys I 

l.S«t<) I 

19<M .".: 

nm ' 

I'.MV.' 

I'.xv; 


Aver- 

nniii- 
bor. 


Nnni- 
b.T.     , 

■  1 

-a 

\i 

•I 

.  •> 


Per 

'TUt. 


Rela- 
tive 

niim-i 
K-vr. 


decrease  ( —  » In 
VMVi  as  com- 


«:i 


,  IncTi*H>e  •  - 

diHTen«<*  I  -    ;;i 
:  '      I9U3mj<«'.uj 

pared  with  year   av^t-   Kela-  PHre<l  with  .v.ar 
81»eeifie<f.       I  u^r...     tiv*-.  j^'*-'*^*^*'''- 


I 


Nmiu- 


Per 
cent. 


Aimatnt 


P.  r 

'  f.i. 


' '-  «>, 


UK).(» 

K;i.  {!, 

VI.  7 
i»I.7i 
!(»*<.  3 r»*J.  (K»   llH). 

i'*-'^.:; '  ■'»'.►.  <H)  UK). 


..     .'O.W    liK). 

no.n'  r>'».oo  i(K». 

•i  I'^.L'l  W.  (H)    KKJ. 


10' 

1.., 

Jl 

111 

i;i 

10 

IS 
13 

12 

i:i; 
l:{! 
IM 
\\\   lOH.:; '  :,4.(i 


M.:j 


i;<>.(»   .">'.«.  tM    KKI. 


loM.  ;i ■  :>•>.  (H>  100. 

los.;i I  .•,y.o<»  HH). 

100. 0!               1            .^.  uj  -VJ.IH)  100. 

los. :; ' .'.j.rai  I'l. 

lOH. :{ I  :'»J.(H) 

]<'»<.:{ '.4.JK 


vi. 
i«i. 


0 
0' 

Hi 

"l 

0 
0 

•?' 

.'» 

O' 

r. . 


I. 
I. 

4. 
1. 


9;i 


4.93 


4. 
4. 
1. 
4. 
4. 
t. 


93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
07 
07 
21 


-^.4S0.201»i 
-8. 

-  S. 

-  X. 
8. 
S. 

M. 
H. 


4 

4 

4 

4, 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

4 


.  2i:27 
.  2t;27 

.  JtXW 
.  Mts 

.2fiOS 
.2U0S 
.27.>1 
.  273^ 

.  2yv>' 

.  2522 

!  2sr;7 


10i>.0 

99.3 

9.».  3 

1U1.9 

101.  y 

99.3 
9H.  G 

104.1 
U»3.  r> 
113.0 
i»5. 3 
H».>.  4 


S^'.'/l'Jl 

r      .1*210 

I       . 0240 

-i       .♦»17I 

.0171 

r      J^S^ 

.<»2I0 
.  02.V.I 

.Oil:; 

-r    .oiir* 

-  .0124 

-  .  0-'.  1.-, 


.•  1 


-    3. 


•J 

•.'  I 
•• 

»  :■ 

1.: 
4 : 
i  I 


-1 


A'.-.    l.v.M-.M. 

IS'.M 

l-^'.'l 

l.MJ 

jvr; 

I^'M  ........ 

1,S'».( 

lv-7 

i^'.»^ 

I  SO'  I 

1*>HI 

I'J'll 

1'.«Oj 

iVN  3 


SK\VI\4;-.^IAC1I1\K  OPKRATOKS,  Feiualo. 

[I^:^^•l  i'r<»!ii  9  •  *:lubli*hnnMils] 


:W  l-N).  (I 
7>1  9J.1 
•  li.    lol.'i 


97.  •» 


M2 
SJ9 

NM  '.»«■..  7 

9j:i;  ni.2 

v.M  lii7.:; 

^79  lo.i. «i 

V'lS  ll'S.  ■_» 

9'il  ll'H.  !■ 


71 
IJ'i 

,s<» 

—■» 
I  - 

11 

*  I-  I 

in 


IV 

10. 

IL 

s. 

12. 
i. 


9.1 


;'>7 

■  •< . 

•  >i . 

■  •7, 
•'»7 

■  >7. 

■  >» . 

■  >  I . 

■  '7, 

•  »« . 


111  HK>.  0 
.■.<!  ]!HI.-J 
tl  99.9 
!.'»  Uni.O 
72  1  <•«».."> 
lih'.  1 
|(K>.J 
llHI.O 

•^».  7 
■ji.i; 

jo*.!,  n 

llHl.O 

•  HI  :; 


•  »•> 


n 


■  •! 
I(. 
11 

2't 


M 


13 

:.3 
:> 

42 

•  '.• 

'»0 

M 
il 
jr. 
l'.» 
:'.! 
i:: 
11 
r. 


-  1.2 


.9 
9 


-0.7«O.Ov2*» 

,  (i^23 
,0X^7 

liSOO 

,  (»^2.'» 

.  0'»7.'i 
0^7:*. 
ev'i;: 

<  v»3 
OK*" 


KXi.O 
97. 5 
W.  4 

101.1 

V*;.  I". 

97.  3 
W». «'. 
l*".*.  0 
10.'>.  7 
lO-V  1 
UW.  0 
104.2 

n»>.  r. 

111.6 


.OIK. 
.OK- 

.OIL'*. 

.••!17 

.oi;i:; 

.ttfiii 
.«''.»7»» 

.<ilhi4* 


- 1:  "^ 

14  I 

-  ij : 
1-  • 

li^  ' 

-  It  ■ 

-  11  L 

-  IJ  • 


CLOTIIIXCi,  Mi:X\S,  crsTOM  AVOKK. 
iirsiii:L.^ii<:N,  .iiair. 


Av.  I -■.»'»  '.•'.•. 

111 

liai.  V 

1  V  H  1 

n».-. 

92  *» 

inh 

U»J 

'•I   '.» 

1  vi2 

lot. 

9  »  .'i 

l^'.:', 

:o: 

'.-..  J 

l-'.ij 

nr» 

91.1; 

1  '»9  ■» 

ii".* 

.,s  _• 

1>91 

111. 

KM..*. 

1^97 

111. 

IMI..". 

\*'\ts 

121 

111.7 

!»<'.•'► 

121 

pr.J. «» 

19<I0 1 

120 

low.  1 

P.«01 

122 

nn».9 

I9ir2 

127 

lit.  1 

rjo:j 

1 

i:u) 

117.1 

l'.« 

i7.  i 

•■". 

'■9 

llNI     1' 

-  1  :;i 

2.  2 ."' 

.211:: 

l'»«».t»  -i 

50.  i»;  ut 

..  ■   * 

- 1 

■.'«>.  J 

.»■'. 

1 1". 

'•'.I.    ** 

1 .  2i  > 

'*  II 

.-•Ml 

U«».7 

.orjL» 

'.  1 

_>.. 

_'7  •"» 

M 

1 1 

'.'■».   *» 

1.  ■-''1 

2  o 

.2J.V. 

mi.  7  i 

.!*»!«*» 

■  4.. 

21 

•  ^J.  •■ 

.  1 

■•; 

•  I'J    w 

-  i.r» 

■  1  If 

.  2  J27 

]i»M> 

.  opj«; 

•V  J 

1   » 

-  21.    . 

..  '. 

'.•1 

•I'J     «. 

1    19 

''  (1 

.2II"- 

lo«i.  1   - 

.•h:ls 

,".     , 

J,. 

_'::  "■ 

I'.il 

'7 

1|MI     S 

!.  **_' 

'*  II 

.2;'.«m: 

97.  9  -1 

.<»li«» 

•  >. ' 

21 

1  ■«..■. 

fnl 

pi 

l"«t.7 

I .  « ■ ' 

*    •! 

.•j;.7i 

'.♦^.4 

.Ol7'.t 

-»-7.  "- 

11 

12  1 

•9 

'.»  1 

•  l«.»  «. 

1 .  Jl  I 

''  0 

.  2:i--<' 

97.  I   - 

.VjtKi 

-*.  ri 

li 

12.  1 

Ml. 

17 

I.m... 

1       "'  • 
1  .     1  _ 

•*   s 

.  Jiol 

w.:>  - 

.oi.vj 

. ».. :, 

(■ 

1.- 

.)'• 

\ri. 

9*'.  7 

11'. 

I.v 

.  2 137 

iol.O- 

.Ollfi 

f  1." 

',1 

-   7.  I 

.v.». 

7i' 

'.»••   \ 

.  9'> 

I.e. 

.2«sl 

l'r_»..s  1 

.tv7-2 

J- 2  9 

l'» 

■      > .  .i 

.r» 

:',i» 

9-*.  7 

, .  1 1 

.  '.• 

.  2-<M 

h«.H  * 

.00411 

-2.M 

s 

=      ••.  ' 

:>•» 

M 

9**.  7 

-    .  ■'^• 

ii 

.2M' 

101.2 

.tt«M 

-1    ■» 

•  1 

•     2.  1 

■'■■.•. 

JO 

9^.  ■  • 

.  r. 

^  >» 

.  2."»J»'. 

101.7  - 

.««7 

1.1 

•  •". 

1  •■ 

97.  H  . 

.2'«-s'. 

10.-).  S  . . 
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-WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— Continued. 

^100,0.    Fiimplitniiilon  o[  relative  B|CDr»,  tre  iHKfH  *■!>  and 'IS:  fnr  explanation 


impared  »lih  prcvLoits  )«r»,  uk  nolo  on  page  ; 
C'LOTIlINfJ,   MEN'S,   CUSTOM   WORK— Continued. 
BIJ8HEI,J1IEN,  FeBKlo. 

■mnlnyw*  [mm  I  establish  men  I  dir  i-ntitc 


1.1 


Is-nm. 


Increai-el  r)nr 

IHUlaiicum- 

MiedH'lth  y«ai 

(peclHea. 


rnMi(-1ln 
DSurom- 


-■i.fl      ,1330 
't.t     .11(17 


IMSucnm- 

parrrt  with  year 

»pi'OlHiid. 


C-OAT  nAKRRS,  Malr. 


llki  lUI.V 
lit:  lil.fi 
li-J   117.S 


+30.0  m.  10  iiKi 

-n.S  59.121  100. 
■a.^  !<9.I3  lOU. 


•i  fu  % 


riTTBBS,  nal«. 


.  J 

-^t  -^  s 

-i.n     -!t4! 


-1.1:    '»'!  inl.H 
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Table  I.— WA(iRS  AND  IlOUliS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— Con tinuwi. 

[Averapfo  1S90-1K99  -1(K).0.    For  oxp1aTi«tion  of  relative  fif^ureM.  mh}  jmgvs  715  and  710:  for  expUiT.»ti^ 
of  iiicroiL^c  \  -t-)  or  <lec'rctiw  (  - )  lit  I'Kti.  as  compared  with  pre^'ious*  ycarx.  m.i.*  ixitte  mh  pMj;i<  ;>  , 


CLiOTIIlXCi,  MKX\S,  CUSTOM  WORK— Conthulixl. 

PANTS  .TIAKERR,  Iflale. 

[I)utu  from  13  eMablishmcntM.] 


llinpltiyrvs. 


Hours  IKT  week. 


I 


Venr. 


Xmn-'  liv»' 
lnT.    iiiiin- 

i  l»«.*r. 


lncTciiM»  1  t  )  or 
ilet'H'aM't     )iu' 

VMKI  UH  rom- 

Iianil  with  your 

.'■p«*4'ititii. 


AviT-  Krla- 


Iiicrease  (  r;  or 
<lt-<'rfa>e  I  ■■ )  in 

IWi as  fom- 
[lartHl  with  year 


Js'.w; 

Is...: 

1  ■»'  • ; 

I  >'.!  I ;. 

I  s'l.", ■ 

IsM.. ' 

I  -".'7 j 

l'-'.'-^ ; 

IVI".! I 

VMU) 

i-.NH 

I'.mj 

l".»i 


11 

in 

{•> 
«• 


'.•7   4 1 

•••7.  i; 

\f~.u 
••J.  7 

'J\  1 

1.'  inj  4 

:;y  '.•.».  1 

!■•  '.'7.»i 

.1..  l.-.J   1 

I'l  1 '  r».  ^ 
1'.  li-t.  s 
Jf.   IIJ.J 


K^'o  I  live  ,F»uriHl  wlthy 
lum-!nllm-i       ^IHH:ilUiI. 


NllTll- 


•  » 

:  (• 
■    t 

•  !• 

!  '• 

;  s 

f 
:   I 

•  I 
'  I'l 

•I 


I'rr 


nil 
Imt.  i  IxT. 


Avrr- 
H|re. 


Wapvs  i>iT  hiH:r. 


j  lucri .»' 

i  ili't-r--:--'- 
!        1*«.5  II-   : 


Kcla 
tiv,  . 


Num- 
lit-r. 


I  I 

'V2.'2  :OAKV'  HKi.O 

i  15.1'  r-'AJi,  IW.  l' 

1 17.1'  :>•.».■-.•:;:  iiM.:;, 

.  1.'».0  .v.*.  J.'ij  llR». -Ii 

.  v^.v  :.*.»  J.V  KHi.i: 

•  21.1  .*•'.».  I'll  lUO.S; 

•  17.'»  .'»'».  j:*.  Kio.  :;j 

■    «.*  .■>  .V.t.  11  K»«.'J 


■  17. '.»  ..•.».-•.•. 

p..  »  ;'»^.  17 

•    7.1'  .■»7.J1 

■  -J. -J  r)7.:>:ii 
^ . ..  ■  ><  •>■> 

.'•«■. ii 


imV  Si 
ys.  ;•;■ 

W.  1' 

tc.  r 
'.»7  r 


■J.  I-.' 

J.  01 

•2.  tVi 

-2.01 

J.  tA) 
1. «..' 
•J.  ri:{- 
J.  «»J 

1.41 

l.Hri 


Per 
rent. 


4. 
I. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 


1. 
1. 

1. 


1?0.LMW 

:.    .Ji7i»: 

.  J  |S9 
.-»47i. 
.  .M9lt 
.Jls7 
.J  183 
.  247h 
.  J-O". 
.J. If 
.  j:J7ti 

.;m)ii 


4 

.'i 
."» 
4 
1 

4 

•  I 
U 


Aiii'»'i:il 


lCfc»,  «i  -  s*». 

lull.  0  .     . 

ir.i.  4  • 

HO.O  - 

y».  V  -     . 

ii*.  7  - 

VI*.  .■,  - 

loi.-i  _     . 

lu.'>.  I  i 

y.V4  i 

11x1  - 

I  U\.  4  . 

11»..'.»  - 

IJJ.  1 


IlV.J 
0'4  J 

c»  i*»i 

.v.; 

■  »'.  »" 

.r»]  . 


I  • 


t  _ 


■•IT- 
HI. a 


A  4 

.1-  . 


4  • 


IMNTS   .VI.^KI'IKS,  Female. 

(l»:ii;i  f  r  ■  :nJi''>^  ■  •  -  I'luiM  1  i    inM i»liitn'ii I  fi>r  'titiii*  ]»itIh«I.     l»!ita  ftir  h«»nr«  h!i»1  ^vjico-  fr:-i' 
'.  :-!i'iii  :;!-.  l->'   l"^'^.  J  c-tai'li'^liiiiciil,  lv.»'J.  J  oCililishim-nis,  J-.^bi-j-ni  ;.  j 


.\v.  l-> 

I-V:  '.'.'.. 
1 -■.'.■  .  .. 
!-■■ 

1^"'; .... 
I"  ■. .... 

l-<. .  .. 
I*-  ■: ..  . 
1-"  .... 


■  '•I'l 

I'*.- 
r.'i .; 


I'. 


J    ■  ■  ll 

■.'»  1 

\>\  1 

■'I  1 

■•»  : 

"\  1 

•.•I  ? 

1-    :m.  . 

.'  •    1  i .  •■ 

.•  "     1 1  ■- .  t 

.'•■   ii:  ■• 

.'»    i:.  •■ 

;■■  II'  - 

.■  ■  1   ■  ' 

.'I   :;:  ' 


1 1 


II. 


II 

II 

ii» 

i> 

I' 

I 


»i.  <■•.'    llii».  u 

M,.      ,]         llN)     ., 

>*■.'•■    l'"*  J 

•'..  ..1       llM)    .1 

iDl.n 
li»-i.   . 

llKi    J 


■•>.  ■  •. 
.'"    ' '  ■ 


|i 


I  I  H  I  -J 

]M)  J 

|f.li  . 

'.-•  \ 

I'M  •_ 
1  •! 

I"l  . 


«t. '.t7 

1.11 
1 .  Jt". 
1 .  r,j 
i.j». 
1.11 
I  n« 

1.(1.1 
!.•■..' 


I. 

2. 
•» 

•» 

All 

■» 

A* 

■I 

^  * 

•> 

i*' 
•» 

\. 

I 
■J 

■  I 

■  I. 


7  50.  llol    |oi>.  11  -  fii.i.;: 

•I  ■  •  .•      .  —     - 


J.  t> 


<:  < 


.1141  111.;,  t 
.1121/  I'M.  4 
.1111    lo.: 

.i:i-.7 

.  lo77 

.  li«'«. 

.  iin*.< 

Uli 
.1117 

.tf.r.7 

.  1  P.»4 


lO'v 
'.»7 


j 


li»:t  i;  . 


101 
l-*il"i    Ui'.i.  1 

l'.*t>S       lO*!.     I 

UN  I     11... -J 


r  . 


.I'l.f.* 

.•Ml.. 
,''-*"■ 

.'•;••■ 

.I-:  > 

i»"  1 . 

.  'I  !' 

.<*•:• 


_  I 


(  ooim:i:a<;i:. 


<  ooi*i:iC^,  M.%rK    IS.iltlfllLS,  .Tlale. 


1^  ... 

i--: 
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Table  I.— WAGES  AND  HOUKS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— ContiniidL 

[Avernge  1890-1899=100.0.    For  explanation  of  relative  figures,  see  pasre^  715  and  716;  for  explanAtion 
of  increase  (  +  )  or  decrease  (- )  in  1903,  as  compared  with  previoua  years,  i«cc  note  on  p^e  71«>.' 

COOPERAGE— Continued. 

HEATERS,  IVIale. 

[Data  from  2  establishments.] 


E  nployoe.*!. 


Hours  p>er  ■week. 


Wagres  jK-r  honr. 


Year. 


Niim- 
,  IxT. 


AV.  IS'.HM.').! 
1K«U I 

isyj 

JSV.i ' 

i^ui v.- 

lH'j:> 

i^'n; 

1S97 

IWS 

l^9'J 

1900 

VM)] 

I'XV! 

iw:   


Rela- 
tive 
num- 
ber. 


Incretiso(  i  )ot 
ili»<r reuse  1  -  )  in 

1903  «s  com- 
pared with  year 
spec  i  tied. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


s 
11 

s 

9 

y 

» ; 

<;' 
s 
{> 

V 

t 
•  I 

9 

11, 


100.  0 
137.5 
lUO.  0 
112.5 
112.5 

h7.5l 

75. 0' 
ItHl.O 

75.  0 
UtO.O 
UHVU 

S7.  5i 
1 12. 5 
112.5; 
i:;7.5, 


-:3'     -1-37, 


+  2' 


■•  1' 
.15 

-5 

f3 

;.  •' 


•r37. 5 

+22.2 

r22.2 

-57.1 

+.Si.:i 

•  37. 5, 

-37. 

-r37. 

;57. 

•  22. 


.», 


ll 


Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 


M.  85 
(10.  (Ki 
CO.  00 
IHI.OO 
00.  (Mi 
(U).  00 
5s.  o.) 

5  ..  5(.i 
5^.  00 
57. 00 
57.  (X) 
51.  OO 
5J.0(» 
51.00 
5l.0<» 
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num- 
ber. 
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102.0 
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98.0 
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91 

91 
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decrease  (  —  )iu 
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-4.85      -  8. 2  «0. 18-19 
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Taiiu;  I.— wages  ASD  HOURS  OF  LABOB,  1890-1903— Continued . 
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l-j  In  lUul,  ax  eomjierml  with  prtvloiia 
COOPERAGE— Conrimie.1. 
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rAHLE  I.— VrA(iES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  18C0-1903— C«>niiiiQ<L 

[AvriiiKc  1SM>-1^\^J— liiii.O.    For  oxplunaiioii  of  rcluLivo  fif^ires.  vvt  ptifget*  715  an<l  71b:  i*>r  -«ij-ihnn^in 
nf  jiicrcusc  I. ■+  I  <;r  <locrtMiso  (  -  i  in  I'M'.,  ha  compiiriHl  with  pri'ViiuUM  yeaxv,  tve  uiAv  t*:i  iia^ct-  Tlr.j 

C  C)C)PKUAC;K— C'ondudcd. 


;^i)utu  from  2  ostjiblishnivnt  .] 
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< 
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1 

j 
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.» 
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-lO.U, 

.llW 

i».l.  4  f 

.if^.l 

.'  ^ 
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1 

UVKii  ... 
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('.«!.( Ml 
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■) 
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1 
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2 
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* 
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h\ 
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V. 
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I 
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1 
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M.oo 
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1 
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.'•.'i.  7 

1 

■    .]'<..  7 
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'.»J.O  . 
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,1.1 
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i 
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'.'.'.(•  . 
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i:k;.  8 
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> 
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1 
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IC  ( 1 

' 
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1 

i:w.2 ... 
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Table  I.— WAGES  AND  nOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— Conlinned. 
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Table  I WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— Continued. 
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Table  I.— WACKS  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1800-1903— Continual. 
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-WAfiES  AKD  HlfUI^S  OF  LARfK,   1890-1903— C'ontUiued. 


M  +  )  '>tdtvniiw  (-  I  in  I'.in.  >w  compSKil  wllh  prvrloiu  yemn,  rev  nnteon  iw^vTlH.) 

FOUNDRY  AND  MACHUfK  SHOP— Continuwi. 


t'OBK  JUAKKBIf,  BI>lr. 

)  <'sinL>)iiihinenH  f«<r  online  DeiliMl^    Pi 


l.Vt 

loo.a 

-W 

Wfl' 

ffTol 

SD 

Si| 

S'j, 

!?^^ 

--^-^^ 

-■' 

1-.I.U, 

1 

i^'-''i 

I- 

.^KU,  ]l.l..l-.. 

"*"i 

4'ORB  HAKERM,  Fenutlp. 

1[>HU  [n<ni  -J  i^kbUiihinoiit>.| 


^  ?i:Ji 


itiii.T  sv.n,  loao 
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Table  I.— WAGES  AND  HOURS   OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— Continued. 

[Average  1890-1899«  100.0.    For  explanation  of  relative  figtir(».  see  pa^ea  715  and  716:  for  expUnation 
of  Increase  (  +  )  or  decrease  (— )  In  1903,  as  compared  with  previous  years,  see  note  on  pa^  711*.] 


FOU^TDRY  AND  MACHINE  SHOP— Continued. 

I^ABORERS,  JHale. 

*  IData  from  128  establishments.] 


Year. 


Av.  1890-99. 
1S90 

Ir^.M    ........ 

1892 

1894 

I07O  ..•••■•. 
1 89u  ••••■••• 

1K97 

1J^9S 

1899 

1  TV^vr    ••««   aas^ 

19(H 

1902 

1903 


3,  r^F^ 

3,  (k")! 
3,5«4 
3,«»72 
3,502 
2.887 
3,3:i5 
3.480 
8.  ;M3 
3,H81 
4.2fi3 
4,513 
4.825 
5, 1U(; 
6,489 


Employeci». 


Rela- 
tive 
num- 
ber. 


Increase  (  +  )  or 
decrea.««  ( — )  In 

1903  a«  com- 
pared with  vear 
specified. 


Num- 
ber. 


100.0 

102. « 

100.2 

103.2 

98.4 

81.1 

93.7 

97.8' 

94.  Oi 

109.1 

119.81 

12().8 

i:i5. 01 

143.5' 

154. 3i 


-fl,931 
-^  1,838 
-fl,ir25 
+  1,817 
fl,987 
-f2.602 
-f  2, 154 
-f2,009 
+  2,140 
+  1,008 
+  1,220 
+  970 
+  GtVl 
+     383 


Per 
cent. 


+  54.3 
+50.3 
+M.0 
+49. 5 
+50.  7 
+90.1 
M)4.0 
+57. 
+  W.2 
+  41.4 
+  2M. 
+21.0 
+13. 
+  7. 


Hours  per  weelc. 


Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 


59. 45 
59.63 
59. 59 
69. 56 
.W.SO 
59.10 
69.6:i 
59.  42 
59.10 
59.  40 
59.  00 
59.  27 
58. 10 
57.71 
57. 09 


Rela- 
tive 

num- 
ber. 


100.0 

100.3 

100.2 

100.2 

100.1 

99.4 

100.1 

99.9 

99.6 

99.9 

100.3 

99.7 

97.7 

97.1 

%.0 


U)OT 


Increase 
decrease  (— )ln 

1903  as  com- 
pared with  vear 
speciHed. 


Num- 
ber. 


-2.36 

2.64 

-2.60 

2.47 

2.41 

2.01 

2.44 

2.33 

2.07 

2.31 

-2. 51 

2.18 

1.01 

-  .62 


Per 
cent. 


yVugea  per  hour. 


Aver  , 
age. 


-4.  ceo.  1119 


4.3 

4.2 

4.1 

■4.1 

•3.4 

4.1 

3.9 

3.5 

3.9 

4.2 

3.7 

■1.7 

-1.1 


.1413 
.  1442 
.1450 
.1443 
.1393 
.1395 
.1414 
.1417 
.1407 
.1418 
.1458 
.1486 
.1519 
.1566; 


Increa.«o  <  -  .  nr 
decrease  (     :  ic 
190CJ  as  c<»in- 
Reia-  pared  wiih  Tt»r 
tive.  ppeoifii-d. 


;  Amount. 


I 


100. 0  4  SO. 

99.6   :  . 

101.6+  . 

102.  2  +  . 

101.7+  . 

98. 2  +  . 

98. 3  r  . 
99.6+  . 
99.9+  . 
99.2+  . 
99.9+  . 

102.7!+  . 

104. 7  +  . 

107.0+  . 

111.7 


Ctl.t 


OIGT. 

•11.7 

0172 

^iz: 

0143 

-  .» 

01  a:* 

-  !»; 

0142 

-  ?».«• 

0192 

-1.1* 

01«» 

♦13.< 

0171 

-^111 

01ti8 

+  11.J 

01 7K 

-^li7 

0167 

•ll.« 

01-27 

-  >: 

<099 

*  f..: 

00fi6 

*  4.J 

A  v.  lS9<)-9«) 
Iv.H) 

ixyi 
1.V.12 
lsy:j 

IM.M 
1V.>5 

l.yw; 

IS'.IS 

lMn» 

19<K) 
1901 

i««»n: 

1903 


5,4H 
.5.:wr2l 

5.  114 
5.  Uf}> 
.>.  b«  t 

4.  :«i»i 
4.'.»17 
5. 170i 

5,  i).'.y 

t;.  o.%'<, 

0.  7'.»3' 
7.(l^»<| 
7.010 
^.2•J1| 
h,  57iJ 


MACHINISTS,  Male. 

[Data  from  218  establishments.] 


100.  Oi 
97. 9' 

100.01 
*.»*.».  y 

101.9 
K).  1 

90.  Hi 
95.  (-> 

93.4 
111.9 
125.5 
VM).  9 
141.2' 
151.  s 

l.Vs.  4  . 


f  3,102 
+3.274, 
+3. 102 
.  3. 107 
•  2.  899 
+  4,2:^7 
4-3,659 
--3,4W 
^3.517 
+2.518 
4  1.78;i 
4  1,4SH 

+    ;i.V) 


4-.58.4. 

4  01.S 

^58.4' 
4-  .Ss.  0 
+51.1 
-\  97. 0 
+  74.4 

-  (y>.  7, 

-^69.5 
+41.0: 
+20.2 
4-21.0 
4  12.2 
+  4.3 


59. 
59. 
59. 
59. 


I 
12 
52 
47| 
24 
b\).  03 
.V.».  07 
59.  OS 
59.01 
.V.  % 
59.  1 1 
5H.  72 

57.  37 
5«'».  .'»0 

5«;.  12 


100.0' 

100. 71 

100.  0, 

100. 2! 

91>.  8! 
99. 9' 
99. 9j 
99.  H 
99 
100.0 
99.  3 
W.  1 
97. 0 
95. 7 
91.9 


<i 


3. 00, 
3.40 
3.35 
3. 12 
2.91 
2. 95 
-2.9t*. 
2.89 

2.M 
•>  00 

2.0(» 
2.44 

-1.25! 
■   .441 


I 


-5.  ISO.  2404: 


5.7 
6.6 
5.3 

■4.9 
5.0i 

-6.0! 

-4.9j 

-4.8! 
5.1! 

■4.4I 

4.2 
.0  •) 

am*    «■ 

-    .8 


.2413 

.2435' 

.2159' 

.24.50 

.2:M7! 

.2347 

.'2397 

.2397 

.'2377 

.2417J 

.  2485' 

.•2.555. 

.  2640i 

.2709 


100.0     SO. 

100.  4  +  . 

101.3+  . 

102. 3  +  . 

101. 9>  . 

97.6  -  . 

97.6  -  . 

99.  7  -  . 

99.  7.  -  . 

98.9!+  . 

100.5+  . 

103.  4  +  . 

106.8+  . 

110.14-  . 
112.7 


onos' 

+  117 

0296; 

+12.  % 

Cr274, 

-11. i 

0250 

- 10  ■: 

02:.9 

+  10  4 

03tV2 

+  1.V4 

0:«2 

-1.V4 

0CJ12 

IS  .1 

0«I2 

fl3.* 

a«2 

4^14  0 

02S.2 

-12.1 

0224 

•r  VO 

Ol.^l 

-  e.o 

0U63 

+  'L\ 

I 


A  v.  1K«.X)-W  . 

2J0 

18'H) 

199 

IV.M 

213 

1^92 

•  >■►•> 

1S'.»3 

•» »«» 

I'-.M 

200 

iy>5 

2"». 

1^9"; 

2<»;'. 

1^97 

21. ■» 

l*»«»s 

2M 

iy»9 

270! 

l'>00 

2.V. 

19»»I 

29:'. 

I9<r2 

:W2i 

l9o:j 

^"i 

MOLDKRS,  BRASS,  Male. 

[l>atji  from  :ih  f'-taMi.-hnu'nls.] 


1(10.0 

1 
4    91 

..■.:' 

rv8.71 

1«W).0 

-  3.0.3 

-  5. 2  SO.  2577 

1 
100.0 -t- SO.  0439 

-IT.O 

♦HI.  5 

-  115 

-k  57.  s 

6'<.  09I 

100.0, 

-3.01 

-  5.11 

.  ^\M^^ 

98.4  + 

.0480 

♦  l*.* 

«h;.  h 

+  1(»1 

+  47.  1 

.>.  .> 

99.  s 

-  2.90, 

-  5. 0 

.2.571 

99.8  -t- 

.044.^ 

-17..; 

100.9 

+  «.>2 

+  41.  1, 

.V.  70 

100.1 

-   3.0^ 

-  5. 2 

.  -20;^ 

IW.  3,  -f- 

.<i3Sl 

-  14  .'« 

H10.9 

■f  W 

+  U.  1 

5H.  Ii'.* 

100.0 

3.01 

-  5.1 

.•2(;io 

101.5  4 

.04<«> 

-11.5  1 

•.H).  «♦ 

■  114 

«  '17.0 

.'.'<.  7o 

100.0' 

3.  (TJ 

-   5.1 

.  2.'v;9 

9H.  5  4- 

.0177 

f  Iv* 

93.  0 

..  ins 

■VJ.  1 

5h.  7s 

100.1 

-  3.10 

5.3 

.2479 

91'..  2  f 

.0537 

-•-21.7 

\fl.  3 

4-111 

♦  M.  7 

'»s.  71 

nio.o 

3.  (K! 

-   5.2' 

.  2»>(>.5 

101.1  4. 

.0111 

^\\  \ 

97.  7 

-f-   '.»•.» 

10.  M 

5s.  7*' 

Itux  1 

-3.07 

-  5.2 

.2.581 

100.3   . 

.  Oi:<2 

+  16.7 

lli.l 

-i  a\ 

25.  1 

:.H.oj 

99.  9 

2. 1»0 

-  5. 0 

.  2.V.il» 

H10.9  + 

.0117 

+  16.0 

12^.>.  7 

11 

-  10. :; 

.*»•».  79 

100.  1 

3.11 

-  5.  3 

.  2«*4K; 

101.1   f 

.0410 

+  1.%." 

115.9 

-+  :.9 

.  23.  1 

.'vS.   Ill 

W.  5 

-  2.72 

1.7 

.  2»w51 

1(»2.9  - 

.owvr> 

«13.« 

i:u.2 

.  21 

+  7.2 

r.s.  1*^ 

9.».  1 

2.  ri<» 

1.3 

.  2709 

107. 5  4 

.0247. 

-K   M.S 

137.3 

•   12 

1.0 

:*\.  K\ 

«H'..  S 

1.  15 

-  2.0 

.  'i'XM 

114.0  + 

.OQfTV 

+  2.7 

1 12.  7  . 

1 

.V».  »i.S 

94.  M  .. 

.  'M)\*\ 

117.0... 

! 
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Table  I.— WAGES  AND  H0UE8  OF  LABOR,  1890-l»(W-Continned. 

rnm  lS90-IH90-iaD.D.    For  explanation  of  relative  fliaret.  net  ptLgtn  TtS  and  7IS;  for  eiplanKIloa 
iiitreas;  (  +  )  or  (lecrea»e  (-)  in  1803,  ■»  compared  wllh  preTioua  >-«n,  «■«  notenn  pt^K  71B.] 

FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  SHOP— ContlQ<led. 

nOLDERfl,  IRON,  Male. 

[Data  Irom  183  ealabi  lib  menu.] 


Employeen.                ,            li<-iir»  i^t  Hwk. 

Wages  per  hour. 

..... 

Sum 

Rcla- 

-'SS'" 

i 

Aver-  ReU- 

nlS    n"" 
Iwr.     luT. 

'''t^l^.'*' 

■RC- 

5V.-: 

lieereawj  (  - 1  fa 

Smo-  1     P« 
Ut.       pent. 

'^f:  1  .ll\. 

'"""■■I  cS;. 

i^-n ::::::::  a.-m 

Wi ■3,96H 

it 

15.  < 

+1 
+ 

J    +41.. 

l.W<     +U.  4 

as'    +42. 

IM!     +39. 
037-     +32. 
GW'     +ST. 
4SJ'     +H. 
30»     +4.1.0 
186     +54. 4 

stso,    +  e.B 

M.Bl'  101 
SIS 

ss!  10   M 

.W,2»  lU 

m!i-    k 

59.  U'  IDD 

ss  s 

[<H.4-    n 

1 
i 

I 

-     m'       -4  1 

-2.37.      -4!( 
-2.54       -4.8 

e1  ^il 

I0-253H 

1 

|i 

9m!  I 
99.1 

1  ;E  III 

+     ioMH'     +22!  S 

+    -useo.    +21.11 
+    .0M9    +21.1 

+      .UHl      +20.2 
+     .05311     +-J1.3 

+    .WW,    +1S.1 

1 

] 

PATTERN  .HAKERS,  »■!«. 

[Daln  tmm  161  e.i.bli,hmeul..] 


+239  +32.' 
+-ae.  +44.' 
+'JS-J     +41.' 


+a3s  +32,7'5C.(i.  ... 
+aj.i,  +3;.(tM>,7»  99. 
+  137     +10.51  .*i9. 10  — 


liSU' 

niii 

FltUITS  AND  ^'EGETABLKS,  CANNING   AND   PRESERVING. 

CANNERS.  n>le. 


Al-.  l-.W-* 

.'       p'  100.0' 

111    lA.!).. 

:    15  S:!:: 

;i  11" 
;i  Li 

;     ,SS!.. 
■1    'V-'r 

+3 

+'J.V(I 

;!' 

+-J5.a 

:o.ou 

711.00 
7U,00 

70.00 

70.011 
711.011 
-11.00 
TOUIl 
711.00 
70.00 
70.00 
70.00 

TO.' 00 
70.00 

uo.o 

oivo 

00.0 

w'.o '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
00,0 

OO.I) '.'.','.','.'. 

uo.o 

vo.o '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
00.  II 

*o.  ;oo 

;«i 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. ^     '.   7fiO 

!!!!!'.;;  '.  i-so 
::::::::!  :S! 

[   .  .100 

:::::::;  :  t.m 

.  7.W 

100, 

4-SO.OOR)     +  2.9 

\';;» 

lO.'. 

102. 
Iirl 

lOJ, 

m! 

lO'J 
lOl 
va. 

l-w!"!! 

+     iwfflO     +10' 7 

}«" 

00.0 

1 :  ■'"«' 

^ ^ 
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Table  I.— AVACtRS  AND  HOCUS  OF  LABOR,  181K>-1903— Continu€tK 

[Avenige  1K90-Is9u.  nvi.O.    F«>r  oxplauntiori  of  relative  ligiirc^, nee  pai^es  715  and  716:  for  cxpUnr.: 
ot  iiuTeusc  (.     I  «.»r  ♦IcrrrU'^e  (.  • )  in  I'.HW.  us  coiiiparcd  with  previous  years,  see  note  "ii  page  Tl\" 

Firi  ITS  A>D  ^'J^GKTAIU^ES,  CAKNIXG  AXD  PRKSEUVIXC; 

Concliidod. 


CANNERS,  Female. 

[Data  from  2  csUiblishments.] 


12mi»li»y«*i'S. 


Hourit  jKT  week. 


Yiar. 


Nnm- 
i  Ikt. 

I 


IiuTtMise  ( -i-)  or 
•  Irrn'juie  (  -  )  in 

VjiYA  as  coiii- 

pari'tt  with  year 

>|K'cilii.Mi. 


WajjToiJ  per  hi  ur. 


Kcla- 

tivt' 

niiiii- 

I.IT. 


Av.  is'.XM'O.'  r.i 

IH\*) CO 

iKH (.0 

IV.I-J ().» 

l.s".»:; <ii» 

l.v.»4 «ui 

Ihy.") <i» 

ikh; t.i 

IK'7 •■.-• 

lM»s lij 

llii)"* (■•-' 

VMM «.J 

1«.«()-J (.11 

I'.Ni; I.  > 


Num- 
ber. 


IVr 
cent. 


Aver-  Rrla 
aire     live 

iiuin-  iiuin-l 
litr,     bcr.  , 


IiiereiutG  (  +  )  <>r 
<lc<T<.aM!  (  -  )  ill  j 
I'jai  Hs  com-     I 
'pared  with  year 
s|ieeitied. 


IIH).  0 


i.r.  81. .vj  UK).o 

.  ..i  >Sl.«i7    lUU.J 


si.»i7 

>i.r.7 

sl.«»7 
M.tiT 


«•^.  J M.H7 


H»I.t. 
lol.i. 
lol  r. 

lUl.h 
Mll.li 

'.»-.  I 


•  1     .1 
• '  •  ^ 


■»  I .  J*.* 
M.-J'.i 

>!.■_".• 

'-I.e.: 
M.<;7 


N'tun- 
Iht. 


IVr 
eent. 


Aver- 
oge. 


IniTtM-**' 

Relu- I'ttr^-'l  wJ?h  :• 
live.  i«ptr:li..l 


AiU4iiini. 


0.1.-)        fO.-»«t).llG4   ICO. 


1(H). 'J 

100.2 

100. -J 

KH).J 

H*>.J 

\KK  7 

W.7         r  . 

'.n».  7         .    . 

«.>•.».  7         i-   . 

W.  7 

'.•'•.  7 

1«NI. 'J 

H)l».- 

I 


.1 


■    .0 
-»-  .5 

■t-  .r> 


llt.3. 
.  Il(*i3 
.111.3 
.  Iiri3 
.  11(^3 
.1103 
.IKif. 
.n*Vi  lUU. 
.11('>6  1U». 
.1114)  lU). 
.llMi  ItX). 
.llrW)   lUO. 

.iir>a    w. 
.iis:>  lui. 


99 
99. 
99. 
99. 
99. 
9i». 
\W. 


0+SO. 
9  r     . 

•■i-  . 
9  ■ 
9  - 
9  - 
9  -  . 
2  .- 
••  .K 

5  -   .' 

•J  1-   . 

2  ^ 

•>.  .. 
9-1-     '. 
h 


O'i'Jl! 

(nrrj 

Wl'j 

inn,* 
oi»r.' 
rt»i'» 


1-. : 
<■■  I." 

-1 
-1 


-1 
-1 
-1 
-1 

■*   I 

^   1 
J 

-1 


Av.    IM')-'.!.!. 

1K.«) 

M»J 

1  s.  J 

iv:: 

l-.M 

IM'.'. 

l-'H 

I'-'.C 

1»»<|«. 

JVII 

1  '.H  H  I 

r."n 

i'>-j 

iw.; 


I'. 


I'. 

«   • 

i; 
II 
I'l 
J'. 
I'. 
II 
ii 
II 


It 


1  M 

:••   :ii  I 
■■'•   111.1 

.'  •    l!i    1 

I  "J  -' 
1>1.1 

'.M.  1 

lllj      j 
1"J.-J 

•M  1 
•M  I 
'.•I.  1 


t 

'.I 

M 
,1 


.  I 
,  1 


4-OOKKIiS,  .nalc. 

(I).itJi  fruiii  -  r.-taMi«.|iiiHHtH.'j 


II' 
l" 
1- 
I** 
I'l 


1 1 

II 

(■ 


111 


'I 


7_»      Is       ]IH».  II 

71  * ;    '.».»  .'■ 


•    o 


I  — 


■   I 
<  1 


I    . 

•    > 

f  .. 

I  _ 

:i 


«■   •     lIHt.'.l 
•*<'      ll"'.'.* 


Ml 
I    ' 

7'.  '> ; 
':•  "  • 
7J.  •■.. 


•  HI  Vi 

'I'l  •• 

■.'.'  ** 

•I'l  I 

'."'.  ■' 

','■.♦.  ' 

•I'l  » 


0  l:i 


.  7'> 


.HI' 


•JS«M'»7s 


.1»J1I> 
.  I»41ll" 

.  1  ■•♦►■'»! 

.  1  u'.V 

.  i.'>7:i. 
.l'»7:! 

.IVhl 
.  1  "Wo 
.  l.'no 
.17S7 
.1>7 
.17^7 


KiO.U 

9s».J  4. 
101.  I    . 
lUl.  t 
lUl.l   ^ 

99..*  * 

9i».7 

W.T 

S-.*.  7  -f. 

9'.».1   • 

W.'i  f 

W.  J  + 

in..: .. 

ll:V2 

li:i.'-» 


.l»l«*7 
.i»l«'7 
.i»l»«7 

.  irjl  I 


riKNin  KK. 


(I...:.  .  ■:  ....;.:. 


rAKiM:T.Ti\Ki:iis,  .nni«*. 


I  -:  .i-..«li':i.    it-.  I  »  ■!'   I  *»■.»_■.     -l  •  -'..Ii.;*!!?:!!  Ilf-.  1*»  *.i   I'.'i-'i. " 


A\     1--  -.■'. 

1     '  1 

;ii     1- 

'i  >  • 

^ 

!*■" 

•■ 

'.•_'  '■ 

.■•  • 

■  '  1 

1^'M 

J        ' 

'.'1   '. 

•  1  . 

.7 

|».'i,' 

'I  1 

I. 'J   1 

I-- 

fc 

1-- 

W|  1 

1  '1     . 

!■'  . 

J» 

1 VI ; 

:■  1 

■  •  "i  ■  • 

i-  '^^ 

•  1 
1  1 

1  <•'.'  1 

.1  ■ 

'•.'  ^ 

.'1    ' 

t       1 

!*■.«. 

f  f .. 

<H,     •! 

J..I. 

II 1 

i^-': 

- 1" 

Il"       1 

■  '.'■  ' 

I'.' 

i"'.'** 

*.■; 

1".;   . 

IT  ' 

■  -'I 

1  Vl'l 

'.'1.. 

n*  .. 

■  1 

-    ii 

I'Ufei  . 

•*  f  1 

iij  ^ 

iM. 

\] 

l«.li-I 

^'.i 

ii'-  1 

;  ■- 

i' 

I'Ar* 

'.'  .: 

n-.i  ♦. 

{.» 

1 

V.V.i 

1 

•  ■rj 

1_'.7    . 



•    ■  • 

■  *  ■ 


.I'l 


■•HI 

:  ii 

1  ■ 

1 

1 

1 

'.4- 
1  '■ 

1    1 

1 

•  * 

'."'' 

~ 

'.*■•. 

1 

1. 

f  1 

■1 1 

1 

I 

'  1 

I" 

■■s 

1 

1 

iU> 

^_  ^ 

''.*. 

k 

I 

^l 

^    ' 

'■■.' 

«« 

1. 

••1 

te  • 

'.••.• 

% 

I 

"•(I 

•    1 

;ii-i 

1 

1 

; 

I- 

:  Ni 

1 

1 

]'• 

«•  1 

■1  , 

1      1 

<i  ■ 

'  1. 

'1 

1 

••7 
'.•I 
)■ '. 

I 

II 


:.I 
.:.  1 
:.  I 
1.1 


••.  - 


ti 
I 


l'"H»   ■  fii. 
H•l.^ 

104.  :>  . 
In.;  •;  . 
l<v  1 

97.  J     ■ 
V**.  1    •- 
v..  7   ■ 

_      .     1<H>.  4  i- 

J  A' 11  1«»7.;'  + 
ji'«'  ii:».  1  -•- 
■J411.J  in;.9.- 


.  J"7«. 
.-lU 
.  ."Jli 

.Jlti 

. .-  "> 

■  »i,t«i 

.  J«'I*« 

.  J»-:"i» 

,  1  ■»-7 

.1*17 


.<• '.!■.» 
.Oil.. 
.irj.- 
.  IL'7». 
.(■'.|«> 
.  il.>7 

.Ot:pj 
.  itl7:« 

.OJI*l 
.WQ& 


u 
li 
II 
I. 
]• 
ij 

u 

ki 

1* 
u 

1 
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Table  I.— WAGES  AXD  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1800-19a{— ContiniieiL 

[AveraK«»  1jW0-1*W- 100.0.    For  explanation  of  relatlvp  (IfTtircn,  nee  pajfi'-*  TIT)  ami  71(5:  for  cxplaiuUion 
of  increas«o  ( -*-)  or  dwrco**.*  (  -)  in  iyoa»  an  o«>nipHre<l  with  proviouM  ywini,  see  note  on  pacre  71H.J 

rUKXITITRE— C\mtimie<L 

CARVKIiS,  HANm  iflale* 

[Data  fr[>m  '20  establKshmentii.] 


Year. 


Employees. 


Increase  (  +  )  or 
j  d«HTi'rt«e*(  — )ln 

Relft-I     lytWftMeom- 
Num-'  tlve   pared  with  vear 
Iht.    niim-        Hpeeifled. 


num- 


Av.  ls«H>-ttO. 
1H9»> 

W.»l 

ls*w 

iwttJ 

1>94 

1S95 

\^M\ 

1.VJ7 

IVJX 

\si*9 

I'HK)  

wm 

VMt2 

VMXi 


7S 

To" 

71' 

H5 

74 

71 

77 

71 

7S 

h«» 

71 

y7 


100.  ( 

H:i.:j 

94.9 
121. 

Ul.O* 

ys.  - 

91.0 
100,0 
102.  n 
12»;.  tf 

94.9 
101.3 
124.4 

120.  :> 


Nuni- 
Ikt. 


}lf. 
t-2f» 
-f-2lH 

-  1 
\  2»» 

•}-2:i! 

fl7| 

<  10| 
4  14 

—  fi 
+20 

r  ir. 

3 


Per 
<*ent. 


f  20. 

M4.t{| 

f27.0 

-  1.: 

}-'27.0 
f  ;i2.4 
f  22. 1 
f:«.4 
,20.5 
f  17. 5 
-  .\1 
+  27.0 
f  19.0 

-  ;j.i 


Koura  jH'r  week. 


Aver- 

Rela- 

age 

tive 

num- 

num- 

ber. 

ber. 

58.  74! 
ftrt.H4' 

54.c:>i 
.vi.4i| 

rui.  491 
TiH.  18' 
57. 87! 
56. 65! 
5rt.Hl! 
54. 90' 
57.  (w;' 
fi«.«)l| 

rrL    •>— I 


100.0 

103.1 

99.  M 

96.0 

102.  r. 

99.2 

102.2 

101.  (I 

99.5 

99.  M 

96. 

101.2; 

99.4' 

\r7. 2 


Inentwe  ( + )  or 
decrease  ( - )  in 

]903-a.<t  eom- 

I>are<i  with  year 

wpecifled. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


-0.131 
-1.92' 

-  .021 

f2.i7; 

-1.59! 

h  .33 
-l.ai 
-1.05 
■f-  .17 

f    .01 

•  1.92 

-  .M 
+   .21' 


-0.2 

-  3. 3 

-  .04 
+  4.0 
-2.7 
+  .6 
-2.3 
-l.H 
+  .3 
+  .02 
+3. 5 

-1.5 


+ 
-h2 


I 

6 


Wajfos  j>er  hour. 


Increa.'«e  ( +)  or 
decH'aw  (  — )  in 
190:{  w  (*om- 
Aver-  Rela-  pared  with  year 
agi'.     tive.  '       niKHitkd. 


Am(Mint. 


*).  247« 
.  2402' 
.  •r>54 
.  2M14 
.2119' 
.23tt$> 
.  2095 
.235^ 
.  2.tOI»; 
.24«!9 
.27W) 
.25:11 
.  27H1 
.2947 
.  2791 


100. 0  +«0. 

97.0+  . 

im.  2  4-  . 

113.7  -  . 

97.7-  . 

95.6  -  . 
H4.6+  . 
9S.  2  +  . 

101.0+  . 

99.7  +  . 
112.3+  . 
102. 2  4  . 
112.3+  . 
119.0-  . 
112.7 


031.5; 

03W 

0237 

0023: 

0372 

0425 

069(> 

0433! 

0291 

0322 

0011 

iritiO 

0010" 

0156. 


Per 
cent. 


+12.7 
+  16.2 
+  9.3 

-  .8 
+15.4 
+18.0 
+33. 
+  18. 
+  11. 
+  13. 
+ 
+  10.3 
+    .4 

-  5.3 


2 
4 
tf 
.0 
4 


I 


I 


FINISHERS,  male. 

[Data  from  M  esta!»lishment».] 


Av.  is'jo-W.  7s 

iv.to 7.) 

isjl 7«i 

1S»»2 X2 

IS'.U S'i 

IVJI S{ 

l.^.».'l 7*1 

iv.n; 7". 

1<'»7 7.i 

1V»K 72 

1  vKi si 

I'.MW) 71 

1'.»<I1 Hi 

I'Mrj «n» 

I'.ii:; ('i'.» 


100.0 

9»).2 

97.  I 

106.1 

110.3. 


lot;. 

97. 
9<).  2 
9:^ »; 

l<«. 

94. 
107.7 

ll.'l.  1; 


4: 
t 


s 


9 

•  / 

13 

17 

14: 

■  # 

(•» 

I 

3 

12 

5 

15 

n. 


11.5 
H.O 

-  9.2 
15.9 
19.  H 

-1«K«J 

~  9.2 
S.O 

-  5.5 
1.2 

ll.s 

-  fi.S 
17.9 
23.  3. 


57.  54 

r»s.  iH» 

57.  S2 
57. 22 
'•<••.  S7 
.v..  5> 
•Vi.  7(» 
57. 95 
57.  S2 
57.94 
.'»«.  52 
57.  (i  I 

.'xi.  :n» 

51. '^T 
51. 1 J 


100.0 

100.  h 

100.5 

99.4 

98.  h 

98.3 

98. 5 

HW.7 

100.5 

100.7 

101.7 

100.  2 

9H.I- 

95.4 

91.1 


3. 40, 

3. 1'ts; 
■3.0s; 
2. 73I 
.2.41; 

2.  .•>♦; 

3.  SI 

3.  rj* 

3.  HO 
4.:is 
3.  .10 

2.2.5 


5. 9  90.  l«l«    100. 0  +  JO.  076«»l 


6.7 

6.4: 

5.4: 

4.H 

4.3 

4.5 

6.6 

6. 4 

6.6 

7.5 

6.1 

4.0 

1.3 


.  1S19 
.  1949 
.  1S><0 
.1902 
.  1M.-)1 
.ISUH 
.  1H«;4 

.  lS»vH 

.  IKW 
.  ISil 

.  loot) 

.2157 
.  2-.i79 


97.  6 

101.  6 

100.9 

102.1 

99.4 

9(>.8 

100.1 

100.3 

9N.3 

99.9 

ll»2. 3 

115..H 

127. 7 
141.3 


r 

+ 


.  0H131 

.  06s:<l 

.  (r752: 
.0730 


+  .07M1 

+  .l»29 

+  .CJ768 

+  . IY7CA 

+  .0800 

-t-  .0771 

t-  .072fi 

+  .0475 

+  .  02.5.3 


+41.  S 
+44.7 
+35.0 
4  40.0 
>38.4 
+  42.2 
+46.0 
+  41.2 
+  40.J9 
+  43.7 
+41.4 
4:«.l 
-•22.0 
1-10.6 


.nA4^IIINI':  WOODH'ORKKHS,  ZVInlo. 

I'.tfji  fi'f  «inplov.  c-j  fr«>m  41  establishment ■»  for  <'ntlre  period.     Data  for  lMMjr»<  jiikI  \vajr««s  fr»>m  41 

f^tablJMhmenti*,  1^90-lS»»2:  42  4>^tablishnieDt.4,  lH*»:i-P.>03.] 


Av.  l^'.N)-«w. 

I^'JO 

1  ^*M 

1  '••»J 

l^\r.\ 

IVM 

1^'») 

1^'*; 

l^«»7 

1>^9S 

1  ■«'«» 

WHn) 

l'.«H 

19ir2 

19U3 


794 

100.0 

+ 125 

1  15.7 

.•>s. .»' 

100.0 

!  0. 16 

+0. :;.?().  pwi 

10l>.  0  i  §<).  020.5 

+  12.2 

7.N^» 

W.  4 

t-130 

+  16.5 

59.  '29 

101.4 

—   .tiO 

l.Oj 

.  n;92 

U«.  7  ^- 

.0191 

+  11.5 

79<» 

W.  5 

f  129^^ 

-H'..3 

.vj.  iw; 

101.0 

-   .37 

--   .6 

.  1699 

101. 1  + 

.01S7 

+  11.0 

78i> 

9H.  2 

+  I3'.» 

-^  17..-J 

.'»«.  50 

100.0 

+   .19 

+  .31 

.1704 

101.4   ' 

.0182 

+  10.7 

7«l-. 

9«;.  3 

f  154 

-  20. 1 

.>.  19 

KNI.O 

+  .20 

f  .3 

.  167H 

99.  M  i. 

.  (r20>* 

t  12.4 

7i:> 

u;{.H 

f  174 

.  23.  4 

57.  :r2 

9«.0 

M.37 

^2.4 

.  irw>7 

•IH.6  i- 

.0229 

\  13.8 

771 

97. 1 

+  14H 

f  19.2 

:^.  17 

99.  1 

-»-  .52 

+   .9 

.  llViK 

9M.6  • 

.  022M 

1  13.8 

M7 

hr*.  9 

•^102 

1  12.5 

;»K.  47 

99.9 

4.  />2 

+  .4 

.  16»»7 

99.2  f 

.(»219 

*  13. 1 

h2«» 

101.4 

+    OtK 

T  10.9 

:»«.  10 

99.3 

+  ..>?» 

ll.O 

.16.S7 

100.  4  4 

.019'.» 

t  11.8 

Ml 

Uri.  1 

.   lOH. 

\  13.3 

:m.  !»;< 

100.2 

+  .06 

+  .1 

.  167:1 

99.  5  + 

.ir213 

t  12.7 

KtS 

Hi5. 5 

»■  M 

+  9.  7 

i'o*.  \is 

1011.  ^ 

-    .2l» 

-  .5 

.  1699 

101.1  + 

.01'<7 

i  11.0 

KH9 

112.0 

•-   3M 

t-  3.  1 

58.  «»7 

100.  h 

-  .28 

-   .5 

.1717 

102.1    t 

.(•169 

+  9.8 

943 

IIM.H 

*    24 

♦    2.5 

:i9. 12 

101.1 

-  .4;^ 

—  .7 

.17:« 

Itti.O  + 

.Ol.V» 

+  8.9 

916 

115.4 

+     3 

t-     .«W 

5m.>Mv 

100. 6 

-  .17 

.3 

.lh2Mi 

108. 7  + 

.005K 

f    3.2 

919 

115.7. 

riH.  69. 

100. 3. 

.  1S%: 

112.2.. 

)  BULLETIN    OF   THE    BlIBEAU   OF    LABOR. 

Table  I.— WAGES  A.VD  liOUllS  OF  LABOR,  18tf0-1903— C'onlinatd. 

fniKelWO-lsuH^lOO.O.    Fur  cxr1iinnllono[r<:lnllvpngiirC5,«ee  page- T15  and  TIC:  [ompUiii 

FURIflTURE— Continued. 

SAWVBBS,  BAND,  Male. 

II  U<t  employees  (rom  !S  pBinbllslimcndi  lof  cnllra  period.    Data  for  hoats  nndirar«~r" 


SiM~ 


-tl»     ■\-.iJ.3l  .'M.33,  lOO-U 

+■^1  +J3.r  M.n' 


«l  i^ 


-.a   .; 


IMS  »7.  li 
IfSftl  97.  f.  - 
ISMi    lUU.  5  - 


linuiif,  l-'Ju-INW;  iu 

s,is;: 

rial*  f..r  h..ui^  S1..1  wan.-  {■  -  ; 

nt-,  ItFSS-lSW.] 

■ri     ■■-,■(1.11  tti.f^  iiiu.i 
w     ,:w.u  ;«..:w  im^.- 
:w     .n:;.!!  .'.;i.:»i  loi). 
ai     iWi.-.  .■lii.-.'o  iini.M 
ail     .'jsi,!  /■-..■>  11*1.: 

:»■      -r-.-....i    .'Hi.*-,     SW.L 

-  -Z^ 

-ti^:^  f5:?;«:Si;;  :1:^ 

SA»'VI{HM,  JI(;,  .niilr. 


WAGES    AND   COST   OF   LIVING. 
!  I WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-l»03— ConUnued. 


[AveriMtF  1(W)-1)«»9- 100.0. 


FURNITURE-Concluded. 

VPHOLSTBRIERS,  nalc. 

[Data  trom  1 1  esubllsbmentii.) 


Kiuplnycw. 

IM,m,*rw«k. 

Wwe,  per  hour. 

Y«r- 

'bi"" 

Rcla- 

■^SI" 

bi"" 

Bela- 

"bi"' 

-''EsftF"' 

1  Ififreuw;  ( ■ )  or 
li,e.  1       .peclBeJ. 

k" 

I^r 

Num- 
ber. 

Prr 

A— >.-;  c^^t. 

1^:::::::; 

1S( 
IN 

ISII 

m'.-: 

M.! 

oh!! 

IS 

t!ii 

1: 

a; 

W.ll, 
BS,H 

.00.J 

100.8 

89.  T 

90.  T 

li 

-4.00 

-a. 

» 

S3M 

i 

3si: 

i 

lOO.o.-i-io.arM    +!s.3 

»,<-!-    .0600'     +88.0 

101.4+    .ma    +K.ft 

100.2+  .OSOl  ISS.O 
W.2+    .UE3S     ya.i 

100,6'+  .0683  +21.0 
W.9+  .0»B  +2ft,4 
»,1  -    .06«,     +S7,ft 

ioo;«+  ioain  +«;« 
io4.ff+   .DU1     +a).4 

10a.0+  .H&l  +1H.3 
1^1.1+     .OOOHl     +  t.4 

VAHN1SHERR,  .Hale. 

I  nhmcn  •  r  r  pntin  pcrloil     [>al 

L    iwo-li'sr    30  wuninhmenli"  l 


.  rorhnunand  wngcn  In 


A       IW«KJK 

inn 

1         .0    10           » 

r'OH 

+  liO 

HX 

*■'}"* 

b    M 

"■• 

IMd 

'    "l 

(THABUBBS,  Hale. 

[Daw  fnim  3  csutlli'limi 
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Tablk  i.— \VA(;ES  and  ilOUKS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— Continuwl, 

[Avomjfti  1S90-1S\>9-  -1(10.0.    F(»r  oxplnnntion  of  rolativo  fifpires.  (*e  jmg€n  715  and  71«:  for  expUnaiiv 
of  increase  (  +  )  or  Uccren.so  (- )  in  19iW.  a^  <omi»anHl  wiih  prcvioua  years,  sea  note  on  imf;v  71" . 


GAS— ConcludtHl. 


liAIiORERS,  51al«. 

[Datji  from  3  establishment!!.] 


Employeoa. 

n()nr> 

[ 

Tncrofts(!(4-.ior! 

<lr<.TeaM?(  -  )  in  | 

Year. 

Rola- 

iy()3  a.s  com- 

Aver- 

R»au- 

Num- 

tivo 

I)ari'»l  with  year 

S|M;fili0U. 

njro 

tive 

ber. 

iiiiin- 

nuni- 

num- 

Ikt. 

—  --  — 

b»'r. 

ber. 

Num- 

W'T 

1 

ImT. 

font.   , 

Av.  ls9i)-«>9. 

7w 

b)o.  0 

■-  7\•^ 

HJ.D 

Oi).  W 

100.0 

IV.H) 

i  '•' 

104.  :i 

■:  .V)    -i-  7.').:^ 

(K).  00 

]<N).U 

isvl 

4" 

^■.^.  ♦> 

}  Ml    *-!»;•;.  7 

a).(J<» 

100.0 

IH'.rj 

U\ 

(o.  7' 

-tsii       17K.3 

(ML  (Ml 

100.0 

IM.J 

•in 

57. 1 

K"      ;  "J-JI).  0 

•10.0(» 

100.0 

IS'.M 

SI 

l'2\)Ai 

iti  :  r»j.  i: 

<;o.(K> 

100.0 

]V.»,'> 

.».s 

H2.  y 

70:    i  120.7 

r^).oo 

100.0 

\KH) 

J7 

r,7. 1 

+  M 

.  172.  :i 

r.o.  (Ml 

100.  l\ 

]s«»7 

ii:. 

irti.;; 

:  l-'i 

!-  11.;} 

('•0.  (N» 

HH).0 

l^-'^s 

12-J 

171. :i 

•    (I 

r     4.U 

ru>.(Ni 

IW.O 

I'^IK* 

71 

101.4 

t  .}, 

i   N). :; 

<•<).  0<l 

KXt.O 

IIO) 

'.•7 

■  i:w.«i 

-  :i! 

•   :i2.o 

MMMl 

100.0 

1«H»1 

7^ 

111.  1 

-  r»o 

}-  (iJ.l 

(;ii.  Oil 

KKt.O 

V.Hfl 

•r. 

■  1:1").  7 

*»■  »■    ,    III  *• 

.    .».>,       1-     Ol.   1 

»■.(».  CO 

loo.o 

!'.»(»;; 

i_'^ 

1^1. 'J 

1 

1 

»;ii.  it» 

HH).0 

Inrroafm  (  +  )  or 
dccrea.Ho  (  — )  in 

1903  us  com- 
■parefl  with  year 
'        Bpocitied. 

Nuni-        Per 
bor.     '    cent. 


Wugt*j<  p»er  bfti:r. 


rncTfH-'- 
:  tleen-a^t  . 
I  IWJ  n>  «'^rj- 

Avor-    Rola-  I^riHl  wiih  i. 
»u?e.    ,  live.  >iKiirT': 

I  Amour. t        \ . 


.15:<7 

.  In29: 
.14rxl 
.  l.>V> 
.  If.l9 
.  1.V2S 
.IfilO 
.161H 
.15:iK 
.  lft.K.% 

.  l.'M.i.'* 
.  lrV44 
.  l.V>3 
.1541 


lOU. 

94. 

KKt. 

W. 
103. 
K«. 

*W. 
101. 

\kl. 
106. 

W. 

99. 


J-  «0, 


+     . 


t   — 

f*  - 
7"  — 
1:.. 


,  rt»1 1 
,o«'7 

U»7> 

««»11 

w»li. 
mi*. 

Oho 


-'•■J 


4  • 

-1   ' 

4.: 
i'. 

+  .» 

.  J. » 
.  I 


Av.   ]s(Nl-'.>'.» 

i^yi 
1  >»'.'_' 

IV'l 
1  •«•.' . 
is'.<; 

l»-'.<7 

]  V'i'J 

l".«'l 
I'.Hr.: 

1  ".•<•;: 


FIFr:  riTTKKS,  3Ia1c. 

[I»Htji  from  1  cst'ibli^hmpnt!*.] 


r.i 

H'n.  0 

i  •_»(»     ; 

■  :i2.  >* 

r.i».  «m 

48 

-2.5  80 

1 
,2147 

lon.o  .- 

to.  OiJTT? 

•       ^  J 

'•» 

»i^.'.' 

I  :;•.• 

'.'2. '.» 

l",<l.  <»(» 

IS 

-  2. 5 

.  2.'KM 

iw.a  ^ 

.t"0». 

•I  1 

*'.<».  7 

n 

iW.V 

l.4t.  I'll 

-  1. 

P* 

-  2..V 

.2.'K».'» 

Ut*.  4  -- 

.«i'l.« 

M 

72.  i 

^1.  I 

111.  (Nl 

-  1. 

4S 

-2.  ft 

21SS 

101.7   ^ 

.•«i:_ 

m 

•  1  1 

>■■>.  \i 

•  2*^ 

.■|2.  .s 

I.M.  (HI 

\*i 

2.n 

25*F',> 

H>2..'>  - 

.IN'II 

1 

;»*^ 

'.<'..  1 

•  2:;     ■ 

::■.».  7 

«Hi.  1  n 

-   1, 

IS 

2.5 

2ls7 

101.  ti    - 

.iiiLi;. 

■   :  r- 

«l^ 

111.:. 

i:; 

r.».  1 

I  O.  (HI 

is 

2.  5 

•2\^{i 

101.7  -»- 

.m<  LI 

■  . 

'■•l 

lol.'* 

17 

2''.  «i 

iji.  mt 

-  1 . 

IS 

2.5 

2IN> 

101.  :i  ^ 

.mt^tti 

.  '  ... 

.»'! 

".'I  > 

■'  :'.'* 

ll.l. 

»:<i.  M" 

IS 

2. 5 

'2\'Mi 

99.  r.  i 

.(m**-! 

12_' 

2«><i  o 

n 

". ;.  •; 

Ml.  (Ml 

l> 

2.5 

22  m 

«.M.5    . 

.i»2'^« 

,  ■  ■  -. 

7i» 

i  n.  ^ 

n    ■ 

T'.  7 

l.ll.  (Wl 

|s 

2.  5 

2:i:j5 

9ft.  4    . 

.nl'».S 

-  , 

»'.7 

It  "•  »^ 

1 1 

■.<•.  '.■ 

(.11.  ni 

is 

2. 5 

2lo<) 

Ittl.  1 

.  ni7i» 

t.l 

I')^».  ^ 

•  u 

■J-'.  M 

»,'>.  Mil 

IH 

2. 5 

•SWSi 

*M.s    . 

.•rjiii 

« 

n.-. 

|sv   .-, 

-  ••.\ 

'_".».  •'■ 

1  ii.  Ill 

IS 

2.5 

24iu; 

9-i.:i  . 

.I'll  1 

-    A  ' 

-I 

!:;2  ».  ... 



"►V   ■,_• 

I' / .  ■ '  . 

. .  . 

iVJil 

mi.ii .. 

jv... 
I  ••'  I ; 
1 '  ■.•  I 

I'-.'. 

I^-.7 

|w  ^ 
IV.   I 

I'.m 
1  "•i 

I'.di:; 


21-  1  -    " 

■J'  •>  1  -V  i» 

•.'•■J  iL'o  ■.; 

■J..  1 17. 'I 

2.' I  1"IJ.  •» 

■.'Jl»  ll"!. '.• 


'.'  «  I 

21  (» 
1  IT 
i'.'i 
!,"'» 
!  '7 

r-; 

172 


11'.;. -J 
I'i7.  ; 

•■7.  I 
». .'.  I 

T**  'I 
7.'  II 
TI  '1 
7*.;» 


!'■ 
'.'1 

'.Ml 


.;r, 

1  • 
II. 


iiirroiix  .11  !•:>-,  Tin  to. 

.  I'.ii.i  .";ii..i    ■  «  -•.:.li'.iliini'nl<.] 


■  !  i 

■.'.  •' 

I     '  •! 

■.•I  - 

".       ■  »l 

1«  I 

IT  I- 
'I 


•  i 

I'V 


,     .'1,    I-  .1  II 

".'■..  •  ^'•J.  1 
7'-  T-»  b'j  :; 
'.'■.-"   ii'j.  . 

7'.  •  »  11-2  J 
!••  ■. '.'    I'll   " 

:.■  -^M  I'-i.  I 

7'..  .>  lul.'.t 
7'.  ...■  li'l.'.i 
•.•1.  1 
1  I 


ii''  7". 
1 .1  jii 
71  I'. 
Ill  7i 
»i*.  "1 


'"."i.  I. 

'.'.;.  2 


'.   12 
'■•  71 

li.   "^1 
Ii.  ••!. 

r..  sii 
.;  I.-. 

■  •.  '.h; 

»■..■»! 
1    V. 

I.»l 
1  .  V. 


ii 

s 

f  . 

s 


- 1 


<.» 

1 
'J 

•♦ 
(> 
I'l 

I 
1 
(> 

(i 

I 


■u.  ^I'-'v'.  n<».  o  . 

LMIO      'is.-J  , 

2''7      97.2  . 

2121  Hrj.9 

2:U')     V».  2  • 

2:i;;.'i    •.»H.2  ■ 

2:;  17      «>..">  - 

2:'.2s      «.ts.'.»  . 

S\.'A'.      W.'.i  . 

2I.H<  Il«.   I 

2i2.'»  n«.  I 

2J.'>'.»  101.  . I 

2-217  •M.2  i 

sWi  iin».  1  .. 

:  I 


S<>  «-»tj 

• 
1  •     _ 

.(m." 

■ 

.<*'»i«' 

■  • 

.  <i*rrf> 

• 

.■■■■J«« 

4 

.  1  *  rs  1 

m.                         • 

.  1 ■ 1   .H 

■       1 

.'*r_'7 

1     - 

.Oi*P.> 

• 

.(fci7«» 

i; 

.i«»7n 

..  * 

.OHM 

4  J 

.01:> 

-  k: 

.«IM7 

K* 
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Tablk  I.— WA(iES  AND  HOT'RS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— Continued. 

[A  vemgc  1h90-IS^=:  100.0.    For  explanation  of  relative  flj7nre«.  Rce  pa^CH  715  and  Tlfi;  for  explanation 
of  increase  ( + )  ur  (le<.'rca.<te  ( - )  In  19Uii,  as  compared  with  previous  years,  f(ee  note  on  page  718.] 

GLiASS. 

BATCH  HAKJEBS,  Male. 

[Data  frtim  8  establishments.] 


Employees. 


Hours  per  week. 


Wages  per  hour. 


Yi-ar. 


I 


Num- 
ber. 


Av.  lSOO-09 

IHiX) 

1X91 

1H<U? 

isyi 

1M»"> 

1X\M] 

ISO? 

1«<W 

IX'HJ 

I'.HMJ 

r.HU 

VJiYI 

i9o;{ 


Rela- 
tive 
num- 
ber. 


;;■> 
•Jt; 

'Si). 

utv 


Increase  (4-)  or 
decreai»e(  — )in 

1903  Bs  com- 

pareil  with  year 

Ki>eclfled. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


100.0... 

89.7 
103.4 
103.4 
103.4 

89.7 

H9.7 

89.7 
103.4 
103.4 
110.3 
103.4 
HW.4 
10f).9| 
100.0'... 


+  3 
-1 
-1, 

-1, 
f3 

+  3|' 
4-31 
-1 
-1 
-3 
-1 
-1 
-2 


-1-11..') 

-  8.3 

-  3.3 

-  3.3 
-I  11.5 
-t-11.5 
-fll.5 

-  3.3 
-8.3 

-  9.4 
-3.3 

-  3.3 

-  t;.5 


1 
Aver- 

Rela- 

age 

tive 

num- 

num- 

ber. 

ber. 

54. 03! 
W.77I 
54.27! 
54.27 
54. -27 
5;^.  3H 
5:^.38 
5:^.  38 
54. 27 
51.27 
54. 01) 
54. 27| 
M.27I 
53.  M7 
54. 07 


100.0 

101.4 

100.4 

100. 4| 

100.4! 

98.8 

98.8 

98.8 

100.4 

100.4 

100.1' 

100. 4i 

100.4' 

99.71 

100.1 


IncrcAse  ( f  )or 
deereafe  (-)in 

1903  as  com- 

pared  with  year 

specified. 


Num- 
ber. 


-fO.04 

-  .70 

-  .W 
--  .-20 

-  .20 

+  .r.9' 


Per 
cent. 


+0.1 
-1.3 

-  .4 

-  .1 
-  .4 
+  1.3 


Aver- 
age. 


+ 

.()9 

+1.3 

+ 

.r.9 

+  1.3 

-- 

.'M 

-  .4 

— 

.m 

.4 

+ 

.01 

+  .02 

— 

.20 

-  .4 

— 

.•20 

-  .4 

+ 

.•20 

+  .1 

80.1904 
.  1878 
.1877 
.1877 
.1892" 
.1940 
.1936; 
.IWO 
.  1892, 
.1902 
.1907: 
.1913: 
.1908^ 
.1915 
.  1962, 


Increase  ( + )  or 
decrease  ( — )  in 
1903  as  com- 
Rela-  pared  with  Tear 
live.  '       specified. 


I. 


Amount, 


I 


100.0 

98.6 

98.6 

98.6 

99.4 

101.9 

101.7 

101.9 

99.4 

99.9 

100.2 

100.5 

100.2 

100. 6 

103.0 


+90.0068 
+  .0084 
+     .OO85I 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


Per 
cent. 


.0085 
.0070 
.0022* 
.0026; 
.0022 
.0070 
.1060 
A-     .  0055 


+ 
+ 
+ 


.0049' 
.0054 
.0047 


+3.0 
+4.5 
+4.5 
+4.5 
+  3.7 
+  1.1 
+1.3 
+  1.1 
+3.7 
+3.2 
+2.9 
+•2.6 
+  2.8 
+2.5 


BIjO  WKKS  FL.INT  OUAMS,  iVIale* 

[Data  fn)m  5  e.stabli.'«hments.] 


Av.  l>'¥)-9y.  22.') 

1M<»I) ,  211 

iv.M 1  278 

IV'J 2iy 

IS'.  3 l.V> 

l.sV'l 22t. 

]v.<^ 'Jia 

Iv.n,    '2V2 

lv.»7 LMJ 

iS'.ts -JIS 

lv.»«» 2k; 

T.nx) 1*27 

I'.Htl :;17 

I'.ML' :v.H> 

l'.K>.\ o'il 


100.0 

1(»7. 1 

12:^.6' 

97. 31 

r,H.9 

lUO.  1; 

W.7 

107. 6' 

94.2 

96.9 

109.31 

100.  y 

1 40.  9 

1  »•*.  0 


+136 
+  120 
+  83 
+  112 
+  2«»6 
+i:V) 

+  118 
+  119 
+119 
+  113 
+  115 
+  134 
+  44 
+  2^1    + 


+  60.4 
+  49.81 
+  29.9' 
+  64.8. 
+  132.91 
+  59.7 
+  69.5 
-  49.2 
+  70.3 
+  65.6, 


+ 


46.,, 
59.  Oi 
13. 9 

8.4 


i 


50.  .^1 
50. 29 
50. 25 
50.34! 
50. 471 
50. 43; 
50.41 
50. 3l> 
50. 45 
50.41 
50.  42 
50. 40 
50. 2:1' 
U).  Jt) 
OiJ.  12 


100.0 

99.8 

99.7 

99.9 

100.21 

100.1 

100. 1 

100.0 

100.1 

100.  Oi 

100.1 

100.0 

99.7 

99.  r. 

99. 


0. 27: 

■  .17 
.13' 

-  .3.5 
.311 
.:«! 

.27; 

.33 
•  .29' 

.30! 
-..28 

.11 

■  .08| 


-0. 5 

-  .3 

-  .3 

-  .4 

-  .  7 

-  .6 
.6 

•i' 
.,1 
—     .  I 


90.M01 
.  5248 
.5317 
.5235 
.  5323: 
.5702- 
.53I0I 
.5523! 
.  5586 
.5210 
.  61     . 5.527 
.  6      . 5475 
.  2      .  5728 
.  2      . 5700 
. . .      .  576S 


100.0' 

97.2 

98.4 

96.9 

98.6 

ia5.6 

98.9 

102.3 

103.4 

96.5 

102.3 

101.4 

106.1 

lav  5 

106.8 


f  10.  (067 


+ 

+ 


.05201 
.  0451 
.  (»53:il 
.  04 15' 


+      .  0066; 


+  .04;* 

-f  .02451 

+  .  0182! 

+  .  (»658' 

+  .0241 

+  .0293; 

J  .0040' 

+  .0068: 


+ 
+ 


6.8 
9.9 


+  8.5 


4  10.2 
+  8.4 
1.2 
8.0 
4.4 
3.8 
+  10.7 
+  4.4 
+  5.4 
+  .7 
-h  1.2 


+ 
+ 

+ 


BL.OWRBS,  €»KKKN  (iL.ASS,  I?Ia1e. 

[DatJi  frotn  4  c.iUiblishmentM.] 


\S\¥) 

]w«r' 

ls',»,; I 

l^^'.M  ...'..'..'.\ 

ls'.r» 

ls«t»i 

1  s'.iT 

1  >^'»> !.!!....  j 

I  .V.'VI 

I'HU 

I'lM 

l".«rj 

lyuj 


o.>2 

lon.o' 

+203 

+  91.4 

51.98 

100.0 

-0.98' 

1.990.506<'» 

1(X>.0  +$0.1022 

+•20.2 

i.k; 

61.3 

+  289 

+212.5 

62.  (y> 

101.3 

-1.66, 

"3.1 

.51101 

101.1  + 

.096h 

+  1K.9 

•J  13 

109.5 

+  1S2 

+  74.9 

61.71 

99.5 

-  .71' 

1.4 

.4990 

9K.7  + 

.108*4 

»-21.8 

If.-' 

73.0 

+  2«'.3 

+  162.3   52.07 

10(».2 

1.C7, 

-2.1 

.  53.VJ 

106.4  + 

.  0ti96 

-  1-2.  9 

i;r, 

:»9.9 

+292 

+  219.5   52.1>2 

101.8 

-  1.92' 

3.6 

.  .5025 

99.  4  + 

.  105.3 

♦21.0 

145 

t'*.\  3 

+2X0 

-f  lyci.  1    51.81 

99.7 

-   .81 

-1.6 

.  5065 

100. 2  + 

.  1013 

-r  JO.  0 

170 

76.6 

+  255 

+  150.0   51.61 

9i).3 

.64 

-1.2 

.  195- > 

97.9  . 

.H2H 

*  22. 8 

'j."x; 

115.3 

+  i«;9 

+  (•>♦;.  0   51.tM 

99.4 

-  .«« 

-1.3 

.50-2I 

99.3  f 

.  HV57 

\  21.1 

Jiv 

i:t4.7 

+  126 

+   4-M    51. HI 

9'.>.7 

.84 

-  1.6 

.  4H.=-i<; 

«).  0  -f 

.  1222 

f  2:').  2 

:u)i 

135.6' 

+  124 

+  41.2   52.71 

101.5 

1.71 

-3.3 

.  47.S7 

94.7  + 

.1291 

-i  27. 0 

375 

168.9 

4.    .'K) 

•*    13.3   riO.77 

97.7 

+  .'j:\ 

+   .5 

.  5378 

106.4  + 

.  0700 

-  l:{.0 

43.5 

1».  9 

-    10 

2.3    51.0*) 

98.1 

.  59:?:; 

117.3  ♦ 

.  01 15 

-    2.4 

3M9 

175.2 

+  'M\ 

-•-     9.3,  51.00 

98.1 

•  •    •  •  ■  • 

.  (;:{:«) 

125.2 

.  ^tl■^'2 

1.0 

3M 

173.0j 

+  41 

-+-  10.7    51.  (H» 

98.1 

.5969 

118.1  + 

.OlO".* 

^    1.8 

425 

191.4. 

1 

51   (!0 

98. 1. 

1 
1 

\" 

1 

.6',)78 

1'20.2  ... 

, 

1 

794 
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Table  I.— WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,    1890-1 9a3—Continn«i. 

[Average  1890-1899=100.0.    For  cxplunntion  of  relative  fifirtircs, nee  pa^eK  715  and  716:  forcxpUwrj: 
of  increase  (  h )  or  decrease  (- )  in  1903,  as  compared  with  previous  years,  nee  note  on  pa^  r.» 

GliASS— Continued. 

[Data  from  2  establishments.] 


Year. 


Employees. 


Ilours  per  week. 


Num- 
ber. 


Rela- 
tive 


jniim-i 
I  ber. 


Increase  (  +  ■)  or 
decrease  (  —  )  in 

1903  as  eom- 

Ipared  with  year 

specified. 


Av.  lSlK)-90 

iHiK) 

18yi 

lS9-» 

1X93 

lf<94 

i8y'» 

189<J 

1897 

189K , 

1S99 , 

iy(K) , 

v.m 

]\.Hr2 , 

rjo:j 


'21 
24! 
29 
26 
25 

2:^; 

21. 
20 

24, 
25 

2r. 
2:j; 


100.0 

100.  oi 

120.  K 

10S.3 

104.2 

104.2 

95.  K 

87. 5'' 

83.3' 


104.2; 
101.21 
100. 0| 
101.2! 
IOS.3' 
95.8. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


-1, 
-li 

-6' 

:^l 

—  21 


-f3; 

-  2i 
>», 

-  1' 


2, 
3 


Aver 
aKe 

num- 
ber. 


-   4.2' 

-  4.2' 
-20.7! 
-11.5, 

-  8.0, 
-8.0 

+  '9:5; 
-Hl5.o; 

-  8.0, 
-8.0 

-  4.2 

•  -  8.  0' 
11.5. 


30.06 
36.63 
'M.  GO 
3<).  65 
30. 6X 
3().  041 
iU\.  70' 
3»').  07| 
30.  70| 
:k'>.  04| 
3<i.OI 

M.  «VI 
3<;.  09 
3t}.7S 


100.0 

99.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.1 

99.9 

100.1 

10(».l 

100.1 

99.9 

99.9 

99.9 

99.9 

100.1 

100.3 


Incn>aiie  ( + )  or 
decrease  (  — )  in 

1903  afl  com- 
pared with  vcar 
speciflea. 


Wa^es  per  hour. 


Aver- 
age. 


S,«0. 7404' 

4l  .  82021 
.7740 
.  8i;i3 
.7701. 
.7002' 
.  /kSt'iO' 

.cr»36 

.8149" 
.8067' 
.9731  = 
.82»*i0 
2'  1.0728 
.]  1.1738 


!  Incrca.-**-  -  ■• 
difr»«.<e  >  -  :: 

I       iai3il>rt-E- 

live,  i        ^i*-*  in*-! 

Amount 

I 


100.0  -so.  4.^11 

• 

110.8  ^ 

.^\Sf. 

-  t. 

n>i.  :>  -!- 

.59^ 

109.8   - 

..■ja".! 

-  a 

101. 0-f 

.4i<r 

•  % 

91.6  - 

.I73rt 

^    » 

75.1  + 

.  01  > 

-n: 

88.3  -u 

.  5JiC 

-  :^ 

93.8   - 

.17*^' 

-  f>. 

110.1   - 

.3.>!> 

-  u 

109.  0  + 

..T»iTl 

-  (^ 

131.4   - 

.•J"  17 

-  s 

111.6  J- 

.  347'» 

144.9  - 

.  ion- 

158.  5  . . . 



<  rTTKRS,  WINDOW  UliASS,  Jflale. 

(Datu  f"r  *'Tni>l(»yns  fntm  1  estnblishnicnt  for  <'ntiro  ptTi«)d.    Pata  for  hours  and  tvncro*:  fn-m   '  fU 
li"sliment<.  is*»0-isv9;  1  t >tu»)li^hnM  nt,  llKK*;  2  otablislimtnts.  IWl-lWo.j 


Av.  ls'.KKn». 
1V»0 

IX'.M 

l.S'J-J 

lvi:l  '. ... 

iv.tj 

l'^'»5 

I^'.m; 

ls'.»7 

]  H',IS 

IS'.JM 

I'.W^J 

l*")!  

IW, 


:^o 


S    KM),  n 5»<.i^  liHi.  <»           M.  (VS 

S    Km.  (I .■v'<.«K»      9X.  ^ 

X   KKi.o .■^.  :Ui  «.»y.  5 

s  HHI.0 .".^.:;';  in).  5 

S    !(»(».(> 5s.  (Ht      «»H.  s 

h     Imi.O 5s. Ml  1(>0.1»                .>(» 

s   10i).(i .■.".».:lx  101.1,         i.3;i 

s   H»».(i 5«».:{;  im.i       -  !.:« 

8    Hhi.o 5',J.:;a  H)i.r           1.^3 

S     1<I«».  (» '-s.  Ml      'JS.  s 

s    l(Ni.(i 5». :;:;  inl.l           l.:« 

S    Iim.O M>  (Ml  Hrj. -J            "J.  (K) 

•»  112.5               1         -  11.  1  5s. -.11  KNi.  I         --    .ill 

'.»  11J.5              1             11.1  5s.  «M  l(.m.  I         -.   .«ii 

i*    lOil.  U 5s.(.H)      lis.  .s 


-  1, 


2  80. 38yy 

.      .  43^21 

0    .41..:} 

0      .4197 
.      .3971 


■» 
•> 
•> 

■2. 

•  k 
-». 

1. 
1. 


4 

•I 

•J 
•I 


3 


100.  O  -^ 

110.  s  i- 

IWJ.  5  4- 
107.6  - 
lUl.8  -i 
103.  3  4 
N).0  . 
91.5 
91.2  t 
100.  3 
lf)ti.  N 
KIO.9 
114.1 
119.3 


.3119 
.  35tVH 
.  3550, 
.3910 
.4ir».5 
.3935 
.4I4>* 
.  1053 
.  4S:i2    123. 9  .  .  . 


.  ♦  •■"»',  1 

.  Or.7V 

.17].» 
.  1J»4 

.  r-T». 

.  0»rJ2 

.  ofr;? 

.(■»<97 
.017'.» 


-"-4 


I"* 

•I 


I 


fl.atti<:m<:us,  wi.ndow  €;l.ass,  .naie. 

[hit.i  fr«»Jii  2  <".ta)»li«h:i..'nts.] 


Av.  l«'.»i>  ".n*.  f. 

is'.to ,  t, 

1V..1 «. 

lv.»2 (. 

\KC. i\ 

lyil 0 

Is'.i'i 5 

lv.«il 

1»".«7 1  5 

Isys I  I, 

l««'r.i I  t; 

l'.«i«) ■  5 

IWI I  o' 

19«r.» I  r, 

19U3 6 


iM.Ti .1. r.o.  jv  iiN>  0      -0.4' 

Hi*'.  «• J.s  ,xi    i/.i. :: 

HiLO 1  >.  Ml     «i«.).:: , 

l(K».  (» f >*.  M)     •.*«i. :? ' 

liio.  (t «.»».(•(>     «r»  :: ' 

Hio.  i» (".iifi     «»■.».:: 

N'l. :;          f  1,     iL". II  «.-.». i'.»i  iMi.i",         I. Ml 

s.t.'.i           f  1      .-•jii  (1  »;■!  •;n  idi.r,          i.iji 

KJ.  X               f  1           -Jti.i.  i.'i.  Id  Irl.fi         -    l.Mi 

Uni.ii t  s  M>  '•'I  :; 

liK).  (• •>  Ml    yi  :i 

Ki. :i          -1:     *"_>i».i'  ».'».».«'  im.ji         1.0O 

V*t.O ' Is.M.      ii-.i.  :; 

HWJ.O IS.M*      w.'.i 

lUII.O t.s.  IH»      VX'A 


-0.: 


2. :; 


«0.407: 

.  tun* 

.  I3:t7 

.  1297; 
.  l:U'.i 
.  3957 

.  :r-oi 
.  iir» 

.  |.v.:; 
.  :*rM\ 
.1715 
.  57s.-» 
.  5*'«'.»» 


I 
100. 0,  + 

IIW.I  ^ 

IW.  I  ' 
1«>5.  4  ^ 
li^i.s 
97.  ! 
74.2  - 
k5.  \t  4- 
95.9  4- 

lOM.  3    *- 

1 1 1 . 9  -- 
I2.V0  ♦ 
110.4 
111.9  -»- 
113.9.. 


S<».  17'.*] 
.  II Vi 

.  l\il 
.  1571 
.  1515 

.  1911 
.  2'il:; 
.  •2:iii7 
.  Ili~i9 
.  1  liV< 
.  1:10.5 
.(•772 
.112:* 
.0(K» 


-;A 

-  v. 

♦I* 

-•rr 

■*  > 
-l.v 

-  1. 


I 


WAGES    AND'  COST   OF   LIVING.  7 

-WAGfS  ASD  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  ] 890-1 903— Continneii. 

=  100.0.    ForeiplanBllonol 
•  .r  iltt'nT&<c  (- )  In  IHn.  41.^ . 

G  LASS— rontinu»L 
OAFFBRS,  FUNT  ULASS,  Hale. 


Em 

plos-ew. 

Ho.,r.,...rH,.-> 

Wages  pet  hour. 

I  |np„a„  ,     ,  „, 

■|"-r. 

i;;.^ 

••^^i'r^"' 

iKir. 

'"SS&-' 

Aver- 

Kl-rS-SM"' 

"i:™"  1  m«. 

'ix-r. 

V.-r 

'■>»"""' «":; 

,,, 

limn 

H  6'      ,  1-  » 

«  «'  100  0 

t.™ 

»..',».»«'  t... 

i;-^' 

V 

-a    -  i.l 

r     .02 

+  .0) 

.SWJ 

M.9,      .(Bl2       +S.7 

jlj^ 

11U.J 

+  1      +  ^.B 

..:.- 

■™ 

OATHEHEKil,  FLINT  ULASS,  .llBle. 


10"    OK.I       +IW   -tIIA.-  ia.tit 

m  n.u.    +131,  -ri27.2  iB.i.'i 


+ltU  -)-14K.«  4tt.4r> 
+131  +I2T.1  4».4T 
itnt  127.1  49.47 
-rUl    +137.2i«».17 


100,0 

,00 

+0.04 

K 

wo.i 

...*."."1 

UATHKKKHS,  WINDOW  CI^SS,  n>le. 


1:5  I  :S!|  : 


'•m] 

+  70« 

.Ubhl 

10092- Nu.  5»-W 7 


796 
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Table  I.— WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR.  1890-1903— ContinwHL 

for  «xpki 
on  imfx  :;» 


[A  veraf^c  1890-1899=100.0.    For  explanation  of  relatiTe  flgures,  wee  fmgea  715  mnd  716:  for  «xpkBiu 
of  iucrcasc  (  +  )  or  dtcrea^o  (-)  in  11*03,  a»  compared  with  previous  yean,  see  noic 


GXiASS — (Vin  tinned. 

GATHERING  BOV8  (BIV),  JBUOe. 
[Data  from  4  establishments.] 


Employees. 


Yeur. 


iNinn- 

I    iKT. 


!  Increase  (  +  )ot 
|(lci'rea«e(  — )in 
K,.la.i     1903  as  com- 
tive  .partnl  with^'car 


iMini- 
l)c'r. 


specified. 


Num- 
ber. 


IVr 
cent. 


Av.  lsiKV-99. 

1S».«) 

ls'.»l 

l.v.rj 

Jv.i:i 

IMU 

Jv.ir> 

]fi*M\ 

If^'Jt 

JS'.>S 

IHM 

I'HH) 

1«X)I  

I'.MJ-J 

lUn-1  '.'.'..'..'. 


I 
41, 

•11. 

•II' 

■!3 

-11 

•n; 

:>1 

•ly 

ol 

•  >•> 

■Jl' 

'jy 


KKVO  -VI  -  'JO.  3 

lUO.d  -12  --2'>.3 

10^>.l»  12  '29.'A 

104.  y.  -14  -32.0 

l(i7.3  ir>  -31.1 

107.3!  l''>  -31.1 

I21.4  2-J  -   13.1 

lly.f)  -20  10. « 

bJ.y         -  r»    -  14.7 
N».:>  4        12.1 

70.  7 

70.  7 

7(».  7 

70.7 

70. 7 


Hours 

\  I»er  week 

• 

Wa^es  per  h«»;ir. 

Increase 

rr)or 
(-)in 

* 

Incn-*>^- .  ■    ■ 

dec^rease 

decr^u-t' :  -   . 

Arer- 

Rela- 

1903 a.t  com- 

1 

1903a<'(ii3- 

ajre 

tive 

pared  with /ear 

Aver- 

Rela- 

paieiiHi'h j« 

num- 

num- 

specitf 

iea. 

age. 

tive. 

{qxtlLi  1 

ber. 

ber. 

1 

100.0 

Num-   ' 
ber.     1 

1 

Per 
cent. 

' 

1 

1  .- 
.Vmciunt.     *.. 

I  I  *  •■•■ 

01.20 

1 
■0.57 

4l.U0.1284 

100.0 

♦«^>.OiXS»         - 

M.27 

100.0 

+  .fi6 

+1.1' 

.1280 

».7, 

-      .  Ui37         1 

.M.27 

100.0 

-^  .50 

-fl.l' 

.I.SM 

99.7' 

-      .OLCiT 

r)1.21 

99.9 

-r   .02 

-hl.2i 

.1276 

99.4 

-r^      .UMl 

Til.  IK 

99.8 

+  .rvS, 

il.3: 

.  1274 

99.2' 

-<-     .fh>t3       -4. 

r.l.lH 

99.  H 

+  .6r> 

+  1.8, 

.1274 

99.2' 

-      .0043      -; 

r>i.(M> 

99.6 

-f-  .77. 

+  1.5 

.12f>3 

9K.  1' 

.UM          4 

51.10 

99.7 

-f  .73 

•!1.4' 

.  I2t'>6 

101.  ll 

.OlcM        -4. 

.M.47 

100.4 

+  .30 

+  .7' 

.I29B 

i-     .i«Ji!* 

r)i.rv2 

lOO..") 

+  .31 

+  .6 

.1301 

101.  bl 

-      .  tulo        1 

51. 3s 

100.2 

-  .45 

+  .9 

.1323 

10:i.O 

-     .OUir» 

f)l.Si 

101.1 

■*•«•■•••    « 

.  1312 

1U2.2: 

-^     .  WMJiV      - 

.M .  X^ 

101.1 

•*•■••••*    ■ 

.  1312 

102.2 

-i-      .  O0U>       - 

m .  s:; 

101.1 

•■•■*•■•«    ■ 

.  1312 

1(12. 2- 

-      .iJWn 

ftl.K? 

101.1 

•••••••< 

.1317 

1 

102.6. 

1 

Av.  1 

1  >  y:  • 

^'U\-W. 

IVM   . 

1-yj  . 
i-v'.*; . 
1  ^'.»  1 . 

1  •»'.»'» . 
i^-^n . 
l-''7  . 
1^.'>  . 

I'.'l       . 
l'»-l     . 

i'.'  >:  . 
l-.^i:; . 

r.) 

1(«>.0 

f-  4 

\: 

v>.  7 

'  11 

4-' 

K>.  7 

11 

\2 

s  1.  7 

;  u 

\2 

.-"v  7 

•  11 

:; . 

71.  ] 

•  is 

;,'\ 

77.  <i 

l;> 

;.'» 

yi.^ 

..    s 

..II 

l"L'.tt 

«* 

■^  1 

If.l.J 

■y> 

:•* 

1'  '.J 

y, 

*•■■» 

1 . ."  >  .1 

...» 

.  •'  1 

in.-; 

.". 

.  -  \ 

]""».  ■_' . . 

■    1 

1">.  2  .. 

LAROKERS,  iVIale. 

[I>ata  from  2  e^itabliKhmenU.] 

,-  v.  2  «•'».(«»  liH».0 -10.1135  lOO.o'-Stt 

-'■J*. .2  tUHX)  1«K>.0 1     .1:K1K  *».l.*J  -i- 

i  J.i  J  «J».  Mt  U«).(» I     .i:S3M  M.  2- 

•  jti.  J  «u.(>«i  UKi.o ,    .i:;;iK  93.2- 

2'.. 2  •.*i.i«t  lUl.O ;     .l3oS  9^.2- 

•M.l  <.".!■<»  iu(>.(i l:r21  92.1  -t-     . 

:;•.»..'.  j.'i.  iMj  imi.o |2»*9  mi.  >»  ^ 

■  17^  «.:».  1^1  i(K».r» ]2'.»3  yi).  1  •. 

-   «"..«■  ♦■■i.(t;i  ]i«».i» ;     .1310  9:r  I  — 

-.J.'.'  «.ii.iH»  ]u».(i ■     .l:?:J2  92.S  ! 

-  :'.J.  V  <'i.(.i  liM.O ■     .\XY2  VI,H 

:.-.  J  «.t.  I"!  I'Mt.o 1313  US.  I.  — 

■  •.1  «■'.'.'  ]iii».«i .14(r2  i'7.7    - 

•■«' !•»'  i«ni  I) not*  i»«».o  - 

ui..-,i  ;ji'.o .i:>i4i  109.1 


0131      - 

«"22» 

i'2>     > : 

*rj77 
irjT.i 

''2,1 

« i-'j  ■ 
I.;..; 


-  !• 


.1l 


M':i:itK:fiF:\,  .iiHie. 

'I'.iia  l'ri)ii  I  » I-  t.il<ii«>liiiu-nt*<'.] 


\v.  ] 

ta  1 

■>■  < 

•-.».         ■.? 

1(ll.  Il 

» 

■  ■ 

-. .  • 

1    11    o 

•  '.  :'j» 

ii..'i?0 

IT-.") 

I'lO.o  -  s^".  I*' ».". 

1  "    !■  » 

. . . 

|.l.     W 

.', 

i.  ■ 

• ' '  .  » 

if  1 

.  :> 

.  •'■ 

1V'.»7 

1«"».4    -          .M»l'. 

_ 

l-'l 

'J 

I.I-     V 

.  # 

:  "" 

1 1 

i-'.    1 

\  ,w 

.•■ 

1T'»7 

IW.  4  -I       .l-i|* 

^ 

1*""'.' 

Pi 

P  M' 

» 

<  f 

■  '  .'■ 

iii»  •» 

.  :i 

.  J 

I7M7 

nSJ.  4    :■      ,i**if 

1  -« 1 ; 

1.   • 

I.I.  K 

:: 

1  - 

,   1  • 

I'-t.  > 

■ '% 

.  «i 

17^'. 

W.  ^   i-      .Hi'.'.« 

l-.«l 

'■■' 

-~  7 

'i 

!  **  ' 

. '.'.  "i 

'.» •  * 

'  '. 

•  •  ■ 

17^'* 

V.*.9  -f-      .•■•  f 

l*-"' » 

.  ■ 

'1 :  (» 

•  . 

i  1 

,1  • .  • 

'.  '.  y 

■.:l 

■ 

i:.<i 

l'»<».  1    .      .i«i".r 

. 

l-'tl 

.  .  . 

y.;.  (1 

•  i 

J  1 .  • 

1  .  I 

•fi  "1 

•; 

.  J 

r'-7 

•• '.  ^  -      .  !■•  .'• 

,  . 

1  -  .'T 

..1 

•.'1  7 

•    V  . 

1 1 
■  1 

'.•*'  '.' 

t, 

.  1 

.  ;>n 

•r'.  t  •      .  ii».. 

. 

1^'i-s 

. 

'.':.     1 

J 

i 

•v  I 

;■...  (. 

_'v 

. .") 

17^^ 

♦.'.» '.'       .i-»".: 

1  ■■'  • 

.-.1 

**.»     I 

»^ 

■  I'  : 

.1     1  ■.  • 

'll  V 

1  ■ 

1 

17-7 

»fl    W     i.         .|,i\n 

^  ' 

I'-H  . 

>     .                                               ill 

]lil   ll 

•  » 

+  :■■  ■ 

.  ■  •     ,  • 

i--'.ii 
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WAOKS   AMD  COST  OF  UVINO. 

-WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOB,  ] 890-1903— Continued. 


GLASS— €oncludeil . 


U«,n»r"~». 

»„,p.,h™,. 

V«r. 

SiaOf 
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IS 
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1 
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Table  I.— WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  189i>-19a3— CnntinneHl. 

oi  iucreaTiC  (  -)  or 


[Average  1 850-1  S'^O^  100.0.    For  explanation  of  relative  fimxre*.  see  paf^e^  715  and  716:  for  ex|>LAr^M- 
'     '    "  decrcan,*  (  — j  in  I'.KKJ,  as  compaiv^l  with  previous  years,  see  note  on  imis"-  "•' 


GLASS,  PLATE— ContinuetL 

ORAIVERS,  .nale. 

[N*o  data,  iyjO-1^97:  data  from  1  establishment.  183S-ldCO.] 


I 


Employee**. 


Hours  per  week. 


Wo^c*  per  hoar. 


Y«.-ar. 


!  Inrr.-a.-e  C  -  v  f»r 

dLiTt.'ftse  ( -  )  in  , 
R.lft-     ^^f} «»''  V»ni-     Aver- 
Niiin-    tive   pared  with  vear   ajje 
Ur.    iMun-        .'■I»i'^>»^"*J.        niim- 

Ikt. Ut. 

Nnra-        IV  r 
Ikt.        rtiit. 


Inrrea«e  ^  -r  r  or 
'  dt-erea-se  (  - )  in 
Rel.i-.     IWWasoom- 
ijve    pared  with  vear 
specified. 


rnrre*i>»r  ■  - 
■  decrt-H'-e  •  - 


num 
ber. 


ver-  ;  Rela-  P»re«l  u  :i!.  v 
ee.    '  tivf.  f'l-rcjrj.'l 


A 

age 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Ainoui:t. 


rr:. 


Av.  V< 

IVJ"* 
1  •«'.*.♦ 

i'>rj 


}>)-:o 


•J  I 


(n, 
I  <i  ' 
I'') 
I") 
I  "I 
(''I 
i"  . 


) 

-"-  I 
~1 

_  V 

-  f; 


-  !»'..  7 

+  4.S 
-2ti.7 
-■J1.4 


•JO.Ofj 


('0  "''»)  ("1      1  i«^ 

("I  -...50.1610 
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t«;  I  .lt«oJ! 

(^»  I  .17RN 

l">  !  .1^2.=> 

(''/  .........  ........!'  .Ii<i0 


f1> 

'      It. 

y") 

— SO.Ol** 

««> 

-     .t»iC 

C' 

-      .nil:* 

CD 

-    .  •«> 

('11 

-    .i^rr^ 

r'» 

;N(»«latii.  1^'.K)-1S'7.  <l:ita  from  2  establishment?.  1*^0^-100^.] 


Av.  !*.«)- ^.» 
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■■■») 
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1 
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1.AVKUS,  POL.ISIil>(;  ROO.n,  JIale. 

[NtMl:»ti    ly«0-ls»7:  «I:it:i  fmin  l  evtal>livhmont,  l<^0'i-l*>03.] 
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Table  I.— WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— Continued. 

iipe  1S90-] 
of  inc^ea^c  ( 

GliASS,  PI^TE— Conrluded. 


[Avt^nipe  IsgO-lSW^  100.0.    For  explnnntlon  of  reltttlve  flRiires.see  page^  715  and  716:  for  explanation 
)  or  dcerease  (-  )  in  1903,  as  compared  with  i)reviou8  years,  Fee  note  on  page  718.] 


TABLEJVIEN,  iVIalc. 

[No  datii,  1890-1897;  data  from  1  establishment,  18:)8-10G;^.l 


KmployeeH. 


Hours  per  week. 


Wages  jKT  hour. 


Ytar. 


Rela- 

Num- 

tive 

Ikt. 

num- 

Ikt. 

Inoreaso  ( -f )  or 
decrease  ( -  )  In ! 

1903  AH  com-    '  A  ver- 
I»ared  with  vear    ago 
niK'ciflod.       :  num- 
, iK'r. 


Niim- 
Ikt. 


Per 
cent. 


Rela- 
tive 
num- 
ber. 


Increa^  (  ^ )  ^' 
decrease (—)  in 

1903  as  corn- 
pa  re<l  with  year 
specirted. 
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ivu  !...!!!. 
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IS'.H", 
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].«%'.IS 

1^'.*} ........ 

Wmt) , 

V.nn 

19<»2 

1903 


IIARXESS. 
COLLAR  lUAKEKS,  :Vlalc>. 

[Diitiv  fri)m  17  cstablUhmenLv] 


+  17, 
1-28 
+3l>' 
+  28. 
+  23 

+2«; 

f  14 
+  3 

r   f» 

f    4 

12 


-:  11.8 
+  21.  1 
+22.9 
+21.1. 

:16.7. 
+  19.3|' 
+  9.5 
+  1.9 

r  3.2 

:    '2 


8 


1 

3.  0 

.6 

3.U 


50. 28 
59. 51 
59. 50 
59. 37 
69. 13 
m.-2V 
59.27 
59. 23 
59. 2«) 
59.  2t\ 
5S.<.)8 
:••.».  OS 

5'i.  7s 
58. 2«.» 

1 


100.0 
100.4 
100.4' 
100.2 

99 

99.9 
100.0 

99.9 
100.0 
100. 0 


/        — 


99. 5        - 
91».  7 
99.4 
9^).  2 
9S.  3 


-0.99 

-1.22 

-1.21' 

-1.08 

.84 

.92 

.98 

.91 

l.tR» 

.97 

.69 

.79 

.65 

.4J 


1.7?0.'.>084 
2.1      .2100 


2.0 
1.8 
1.4 
1.6 
1.7 
1.6 
1.7 
1.6 
1.2 
1.3 
1.1, 
■    .8, 


.'2093 
.2113 
.201»9 
.  2a*<5 
.2051 
.  20S<» 
.'2067 
.  MCJH 
.2083 
.21'27 
.•2213 
.  2277 
.2Uy2 


100.0 

100. 8 

100.4 

101.4 

UK).  7 

100.0 

98. 6 

9'.».  8 

99.2 

99. 2 

I0t).0 

102. 1 

107.6 

1««>.3 

11. v.; 


-so.oai8 

.  Ojt>"J 

-  .o;W9 

-  .(r289 
.0303, 
.0317; 
.(»348 
.0322 
.03:i5, 

.ar,4 

.0319 
.<r275 
.0159 
.012.') 


CXTTKRS,  Itlalo. 

[I>nta  fn»m  21  establi^'hment.H.'l 


+  15.3 

+  14.4 

-^11.8 

+  13.7 

+  14.4 

+  15.2 

+  16.9 

+  15.5 

+  16.2 

-4-16.2 

-rl5.3 

12.9 

■    7.1 

-  5.5 


»«T 

lO-.J.O 

H  V.\ 

-•21.S 

1 
5'^.  8S 

m\o 

-1.31 

-•2. 2  ?0. '2571 

100.0   }  so.  0179 

+  18.6 

H) 

92.  0 

'  M 

+:i2.5 

59. (K> 

100.2 

-  I.43I 

-•2.4 

.  2.S98 

1(H).  9  + 

.(M55 

+  17.5 

si 

93.  1 

•f2.--» 

+80.9 

69. 02 

100.2. 

1.45 

-  2.5 

.  '2585 

100.4 

.OM'kS 

-  18.  1 

<t 

97.  7 

-r21 

f2l.7 

59.  (n; 

100.3 

- 1. 49' 

•2.5 

.  '2.'»<'.4 

99. 6  + 

.Ol.s'i 

+  19. 1 

»».'> 

97.  7 

--21' 

-r24.7 

68.  h;' 

100.0 

-  1.29 

-  2. 2 

.  '2583 

10(».  3  + 

.  0470 

-M8.2 

Ml 

9^.  9 

+  20; 

+  •23.3 

68.81 

99.9 

-1.21 

-  2. 1 

.  ^Tiftl 

99.  5  -i- 

.  (M'»2 

-J- 19. 2 

8.'. 

9'>.  4 

-2*3 

^•27.7 

6s.  M 

99.9. 

1.26 

-  -2.1 

.'2.587 

1(X>.5  »• 

.our. 

-^18.0 

» 

101.1 

^18 

+20. 5 

f>8.  8-1 

99.9 

-1.27: 

-'2.2 

.'2566 

99.7  + 

.0187 

'^  19.  0 

91 

hM.6 

+  15 

+  16.5 

5s.  8.H 

100.0, 

1. 31 

"  -2. 2 

.2:VI6 

98.9  + 

.0."iO7 

+  19.9 

93 

io«;.9 

4  13 

+  U.0 

^s.  78| 

99.8 

-  1.'21 

-•2.1 

.  '2577 

100. 1  + 

.0176 

+  18. 5 

102 

117.2 

+  4 

+  3.9 

6s.  70 

99.7! 

1.13 

-1.9 

.•i'>?2 

99. 9  + 

.OlMl 

+  1S.7 

101 

116.1 

+  5 

+  5.0 

68.84 

99.9 

1.27 

-2. '2: 

.2609 

101.4  + 

.(Mil 

+  17.0 

101 

116.1 

+  5 

+  5.0 

58. 70' 

99.7 

1.13 

-1.9 

.  •2ti85 

101.3  + 

.o;mw 

+  13.7 

IOm' 

124. 1 

-    1.9 

58.11 

98. 7 

-  ..51 

-    .9' 

.2728 

106.0  + 

.o:vr> 

+  11.9 

106 

121.8.. 

1 

•    •••••       • 

57.57 

97.8. 

1 

1 

.3053 

1 

U.S.  6 ... 

i 

1 

u  Not  computed,  nn  data  rei>ortcd  do  nol  Qovct  ^wWt^ \jii8>»i  V'^'^^A, 
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Table  I.— WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1 890-1 903~Continiie(L 

[Average  1H90-1K99^100.0.    For  explanation  of  relative  figures,  ecc  pa^eR  715  and  716:  for  expIaDatixi 
of  iucreaso  (  +  )  or  decreasso  (— )  in  1«J03,  un  compared  with  previous  years,  see  note  on  i»i»fv  H*., 

IIARXESS— ContinuecL 


FITTKRS  AlfO  FlNIftKEBS, 

[Data  from  14  establiishmentsi.] 


-- 

Em] 

ployecs. 

Hour:! 

1  iHT  week. 

Wapcn  i< 

««.-r  hi.»:;r. 

InereaRe 

C  +  )or 

Increase 

'(  +  )  or 

1 

I 

ntTl'iLS* 

—  '  ■  T 

deereiise  (  — )iu 

decrease  (— )  In 

dtfTfaM* 

■  t 

Year. 

Num- 

Rela- 
tive 

190»  U.S  com- 
pared with  vear 
hpe<"itie«I. 

Aver-| 
age  1 

Rela- 
tive 

1903  art  com- 
pared with  year 
.specitied. 
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[I)at:i  from  14  estHblij«hmentM.] 
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WAGEa   AND  COST  OF  LIVIHO.  i 

-W\(ilC8  AND  H0UK8  OF  LABOit,  I990-19a't-Contiiiue<l. 


flirrCBBB*,  MAcmWB,  Hale. 

[Data  from  10  eaUbUahneoW.) 
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Taijle  I.— \VAC1KS  and  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-190:1— Contimie.1. 

[Avcriijjc  l.SyO-lMn»=llM.O.     For  explanation  of  relative fi^fures,  Roe  pA{?fS  715  antl  716:  ft-rtrxpUD*!.-! 
iti  increase  (  +  )  *"r  deeren>e  (,  — )  in  liK)o,  as  compartnl  with  prcviouri  yean*,  i<i'v  note  •>nr*gcT>. 


Year. 


HATS,   FUR— CV>iitinuecl. 

<'OPnBRS«,  Jflalc. 

[Data  from  5  CHtiiblishmentM.] 
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.(l'*<0 

llN).  4    4 

.  Olt..'* 

•^l* 

■  «.». 

■, .  1 

y7.(i .. 

.i-rj; 

1 19.  S 

.  WUKi 

.  . 

•  •  •. 

J.. 

y7. 0  . . 

.  Iii2r» 

119. «; .. 

. 
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Taiili:  I.— WA(ii:S  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1003— Continue^l. 

[Avorape  l*<'.H>-lsi>9^1(KX0.    F<»r  explanation  of  relative  figures,  «ec  pages  715  anrl  716:  for  explanation 
«»i"  iiurease  (  >-  •  or  decrease  (  —  i  in  iy03,  Ti»  compannl  with  previoiw  years,  t^oo  note  on  page  718.] 

HATS,  FI^R— ContiniUKl. 

FEEDERS,  Frmalr. 

[Hata   for  cmplovoos  frr>m  3  establishment?*  for  entire  perio<l.     Diit»\  f<»r  hours  an«l  wages  from  3 
estubli.shments.  1890-18yi,  1894,  1897-1903;  4  eMtablishmentM,  181«,  1895,  imniJ 


Kmployeejs. 


Hours  pi»r  week. 


Wages  jkt  hour. 


Year. 


Nuni- 

ImT. 


Av.  1 

>«MV'.>'.>. 

1K<«0  . 

•   ■•••>■ 

ly»l  . 

18'/J  . 

isw  . 

18'.M  . 

IW)  . 

1^'.«<".  . 

i>y7 . 

isy*< . 

l^XO  . 

l«H»i>  . 

19l)I  . 

VMrl  . 

I'jua . 

m 

17 

•ju 

•JO 
'21 
]('. 
IT 
IT 
20 
is 
17 
•Jt» 

23 

•  »•» 


Rela- 
tive 
num- 
ber. 


Inerea.«»e  ( +  j  or 
(leerease(— )  in 

1903  as  eom-     Aver- 
pared  with  year:  ag^ 
speeirted.        num- 
; lK*r. 


Num- 
ber. 


UX).  0 

S'».  5 

105.3 

U»5.3 

105. 3 

110.5 

>4.  '2 

8*).  5 

89. 5 

105.3 

94.7 

89. 5 

105. 3 

121. 1 

115.S 


-f3' 

■^•^, 

.1-2' 

+2 

rl 

+« 

+  5 

+  5 

+2 

+  4 

■f-5 

+2 

-I 


Per 
eent. 

-f  15.8 
+29.4 
+  10.0 
+  10.0 
rlO.O 
+  4 
4-37 
+29 
+•29 
+  10.0 
+22.2 
+29.  4 
+  10.0 
-  4.3 


59.  fi5 
59. 88 
59. 90 
59.90 
59.71 
59.  W; 
59.  tW 
59. 67! 
59. 8^1 
59.  a'»! 
58.17 
58. :;-) 
5S.  60 
51.39 
5:i.  23 


Rela- 
tive 
num- 
ber. 


100.0 
100.4 
100.4 
KM).  4 
100.1 
100.4 
1(K).0 
HW.O 
100.4 
100.3 
97.5 
97.8 


Increa.<e  (  + )  or 
deereiu«o  ( —  )  in 

1903  as  com- 
pared with  year 
ppecifled. 


Aver- 
age. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cetit. 


Rela- 
tive. 


98.2 
91.2 
89. 2 


-G.42 
6.65 
6.67 
6.67 
6.48 
■6.67 
6.42 
6.44 
6.65 
6.62 
4.94 
5.12 
5.37 
1.16 


•10. 8  SO.  0926: 
11.  li     .093:^1 


11.1 
11.1 
10.9 

ii.i; 
10.8: 

10.8 

11.1 
n.i 

■  8.5, 

■  8.8 
9.2. 
2.1 


.09181 
.0918 
.0918 
.0914 
.098;i 
.0922 


.0942 
.  09251 
.1047 
.1070 


Inerea.«o(  +  )(»r 
deerea*<;(— )in 

1903  as  com- 
pared with  vear 
FIHJCiflca. 


Amount. 


100.0 

100.8 

99.1 

99.1 

WA 

100.8 
99.6 
100.2 
100.2 
102.6 
101.7 
99.9 
113.1 
115.6 


+S0. 0144 

+  .0137 

+  .0152i 

+  .0152 

+  .0152 

+  .  0150 

--  .0137 

+  .0148 

+  .  0142 

+  .01421 

+  .  0120 

-  .  0128 

-^  .0145 

+  .0023 


Per 
eent. 

+15.6 
+14.7 
+16.6 
+16.6 
+  16.G 
+17.1 
+11.7 
+16.1 
+  15,3 
+  15.3 
rl2.6 
fl3.6 
+15.7 
+  2.2 


FINISHERS,  .Halo. 

[Data  from  6  e.stablishmentN.] 


Av.  1V.M )-'.'.».  277 

iv-o 2l»3 

isvi 2f».'i 

IV.  J2 LV.l 

Iv:; 254 

l-^',*! SM, 

1  '^•.'.'. 23** 

1  ^\'f\ -.'57 

I  ^'.'T 2V.» 

l''**^ 3'Ki 

\^'>'.i :;7:! 

IHO Mr2 

V.«)l Hi 

!"<.- 171' 

r."*' ; ;>.»> 


100. 0 

9.'>.  7 

91.2 

91.7 

K>.  2 

N').  9 

92.  8 

101.3 

b>9.4 

l:;4.7 

141.:> 

1  »9.  :> 

170.0 
lv5.  4 


+215 
+243 
+247 
+254 
+272 

f270 
+  2.Mi 
+219 
+  2l>.'» 
+  13.% 
+  1M 

f-  94 
-;-  37 


+  83.4' 
+  73.4 
+  91.7 
+  94.  r> 
^100.0 
+  115.3 
t113.4 
+  97.7 
+  75.8 
+  67.7 
+  36.2 

+  2*).«; 

■*-  2*2.7 
+     7.9 


56. 50 
56. 73, 
66.0** 
56. 3<; 
56. 36 
56.  72 
50. 52 
.v..  .>4: 
5t>.  27; 

5('i.  77 
56.  64 
r^.  80' 
5.'».  Vu\ 
5 1.  CO 


100.0 

100.4 

99.3 

99.8 

9l».8 

100.4 

100. 0 

100. 1 
99.6 

100. 2 
lOO 
IrtK  2 
100 

9s 
9'» 


>      — 


.>      — 


2.44 
2. 67 
2. 02 
2.30 
2.30 
2.  (k\ 
2.  46 
2.  48 
2. 21 
2.  57 
2.  71 
2. 58 
2. 74 
1.57 


I  t 

-2. 1  SO.  2535 


4.7 

3.6 

4.1 

4.1 

4.7 

4.4 

4.4 

3.9 

4.5 

-4.8 

-4. 6 

■4.8 

-2.8 


.2617 
.  2478 
.  2513 
.  2495 
.  •25r>2 
.25*'.7 
.  •2.V29 
.24H.*. 
.  2502 
.  2lV2i» 

.  -Jtun* 

.  '2698 
.  2*.HK> 
.  2962 


100.0 

lo:^.  2 

97.6 
9l».l 
98.4 

100.7 

101.3 
W.  8 
98. 0 
9s. 

103. 

102, 

loi;. 
111. 


+ 


+Sl).W27 
+  . 0345 
.0489 
.  0149 
.  0467 
.0410 
.0395 
.  \H'Xi 
.0177 

.moo 
.  o;M2 

.0353 
.02(^ 
.  <MK">7 


+16.8 
+  13.2 
+19.8 
+  17.9 
+  18.7 
+  16.1 
+15.4 
+  17.1 
+  19.2 
+  18.4 
+  13.1 
+  13.5 
4  9.8 
+  2.0 


1 16. 8 


FLANC^EUS,  Male. 

[Imta  from  3  e««tabli.shment.«.] 


Av.   IvuM*-.*. 

lv'.H( 

l-'.'l 

]  v«»-J 

1  ^'M  ........ 

l^'.M 

1  S>'.'» 

\^\'^-> '....'..'.'. 
1^'.<7 

1  .«<V'.» 

I'Aoi 

1<«M 

\{Hf2 

1903 


14 
l:i 
11 
11 
in 
15 
11 
12 
II 
20 
2.5 
35 
42 

:t."> 

34 


bo.o 

92.  9 

7S.6 

7X.  6 

71.  4 

♦.'2.  9 

78. 6 

^5.  7 

7H.  6 

1 42. 9 

17s.  6 

2.'iO.  0 

3IMI.0 

250.0 

242.9 


+21-' 
+21 

+2;^ 

+2:; 

+  24 
+  21 

-f-2:; 

♦14 

+  9 
-  1, 

—  8 

-  1 


-1-142.9' 
-161.51 
-i2l>9.  ll 
-1-209.  i: 
^  2  40.0 
•  161.5 
+20'.>.  1 
-IKJ.S 
+  it»9. 1 
+  7(».0 

3(>.0 
2.9 

19.0 
2.91 


-¥ 


57. 1 4 
57. 62' 
57. 36 
.57.  :m\ 

5»;.  m 

56.  n5 
5«;.  91 
57. 08 
57. 36 

57.  .30 
5*;.  76 
57.11 
50.36 
54.71 
52. 82 


100.0 

10«».8 

1WK4 

100.4 

99.4 

99.5 

ft>.  6 

99.9 

100.4 

100.3 

9if.  «» 

99.9 
98.6 
95.7 
92.4. 


-  4.  .^2 
-4.80 
-4.54! 
-4.54' 

-3.98 
-4.03 
-4.t)9 

-  4. 26 

-  4. 54 
4.  18 

-3.94 
-4.29 
-3.54 
-1.89 


-7.6S0..^32^V 


8.3 
7.9 
9 
0 

1 

••> 

.'> 
9 

K 

9 


7.5 
6.3 
3. 


— ;j. .» 


.4125 

.:t;i80 

.3tV41 

.:io:»3 

.3781 
.  '2935 
.3244 
.:{077 
.  '297:i 
.3(M8 
.3012 
.3058, 

.  :k;2i 

.  3170 


HX).  0 
124. 0  - 
101.  •»  - 
lOl*.  5  - 

91.8- 
113.7 

8.S.2  •■ 

97. 5  - 
W.  5  - 
89.  I  - 

91.6  -*- 
»«»».6  I- 
91.9  -^ 

lOs.  9  - 
9.*).  3  . . 


SO.Ol.V. 
.  (»955 
.  0216 
.0471 
.0117 
.(Hill 
.  ir>;{-» 
.•K)74 
.OO*^ 
.0197 
.  0122 
.Ol.> 
.0112 
.0451 


-4.7 
-23.2 

-  6.4 
12.9 

+  3.H 

-16.2 

+  8.0 

-  '2.3 
+  3.0 

6. 6 
4.0 
^  5.2 
+  .3.7 
-1*2.5 


+ 
+ 
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Table  I.— WACiES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,   lSfK)-1903— Continne.1. 

[Avonifrc  ISOO-lSW^-lOO.o.    For  oxplanation  of  relative  fijfnrc-«,  Fce  paRcs  715  and  71t>;  fnr  <XT-lirs 
vl  iM(•^oll^o  ( -H  Mir  (locroH>«-'  ( - )  in  VJOS,  ns  compared  with  prvvioiiM  yeura,  eee  note  on  i*ci-  71" 

HAT8,  FUR— C'oncludtMl. 
1VKIGH£BS,  Female. 

[Dut«i  troin  3  e^^Uiblbliments.] 


EmployiH.*.". 


Ilour.i  jKT  week. 


yr&gt.-<  i<T  ii- 


m: 


Yoa  r. 


Niim- 

I't.T.    ! 


Av.  l.v..' )-'...'.  <'. 

l.VO 

l.S!=l 7 

IV.'J t". 

i>'.-;i 7 

1^*M (• 

ivj.) (. 

ls\r, (, 

lv.»7 ;  (. 

iv.»< ;  7 

ism ; 

1<Hin  7 

I'.'^H '.• 

I'.MiJ ■  1(» 

I'.HtS JM 


Kfla- 
tivi? 

Tiuin- 
btT. 


1(H).  (■ 

w. :; 
1  U\.  T 
li.Hi.d 
110.7 
IiKi.  n 
l'.H>.  (ii 

UK).  (I> 
l"U.Ol 

in;.  71 

nr..7' 

ll»i.7' 

l"^«).  ••' 
ir.i"..  7 

l'-'-..7 


IiuToasf  (  !  1  «»r 
(livrcase^  —  iin 

IWW  as  coiii- 
pure<l  with  y<'ar 
spt.'ciiied. 


I 


Inerease  ( -»- )  or  j 
dee  reuse  ( -- )  in 
Aver-  Uela-'     l**^-*  **•**  eoui-     I 
HKe     tive    r»ar«<l  with  year "  ^vor- "  lu-^a 
iiiiin-  iium-        Hpecitted.        j    ngv.  .  tive. 
Imt.     ber. 


Tncn-w"-     - 
divrtiiM-   - 

V.kc\  h* .  ■  ; 
}>ar«.il  v.tr. 


Xuin- 
Imt. 


•'  -J, 

•  'A 

,  3 

r  1 


IVr 
frlit. 


Num- 
ber. 


I 


IVr 
efiil. 


Ai:i 


i'V.li. 


t  IW.O 

+  c»." 

-}-  42.9' 
+  W.7' 
+  0(1.7' 
-T-  00.7 
+  0<i.  7 
+  -12.  «• 
+  -12.  ".* 
+  -12.  U 
+  11. li 


fiU.  M) 
f)9.  lyi 

59.  m 
09.  S3 
jV.>.  Ki 
59.  Ki 
59.  .^(i 
57.71 
O/.  /I 
57.  «i7 
5-!.  10 


10«>.0 

llKI.4 
11K).4 
11)0.4 
11)0.4 
UK).  4 
UK).  4 
lU0.4i 
100. 4i 

••0. 7, 

91.2; 


0.72 
O.M) 
0.90 
-0.9:1 
0.  W 
0.9S 

0.9;; 

•0.93 

0.1»3 

-0.90 

-4.M: 

4.  SI 
4.  77 

1.50 


-11.3 
11.5 
11. G 
11.0 
11.6 
11.6 
11.0 
11.0 
11.0 
11.0 

-  K3 
K3 
«.3 


.-2.  •»>     S*<.  7 


SO.  I(i7<- 
.lllXV 

.  low 

.  lOfvs 
.1074 
.10311 

.las^ 
.low 

.1058 
.1074 

.  Illy 

.1143 
.1142 

.  I2i:; 


10i>.  0  4  *o. 

lU2-5~  . 

1U2,0-  . 

!»?•.  3  -•-  , 

W.b  -r  . 

si.'».  ^  -  . 

S«.3  -r  . 

IW.  9  -  . 

W.  8*  -^.  . 

IW.O-  . 

lU*i.  2-!-  . 

l<»»i.  I  -  . 
1 1'J-  T  - 

1 1  I.  5 


Ul:J» 
t;7l 
l'l> 
"21 '1 
•  ■174 

11174 
(■■v> 

M  ►  t  ■  .• 


[:.';»;.'. 


JIOSIFJIY  AX1>   KXIT   GOODS. 

llOAlf  DKKS,  Hixle. 

r«:n,''i  t\<'  >  '.-.••m  '<■■*. iMi«lim.iit»<  for ciitin' i»«'rif"l.     Da'a  for  hour!««  nn»l  ^rc«-.<  •> 

l>iim.-iit-.  1>«.»>-I"i)l:  0  vNtablisliiin-mw,  li^rj.  ivntt.J 


.\ . .  : ' 
1-.'' . 
ivi  . 
1-.-.; . 
I--:  . 
1  ■!  . 
I-'.'., 
iv-.  . 
I".-:  . 
Is.'-  . 

i-'.i  . 
I  ■ -■ . 
1"  •  . 


-,; 

li.,.  II 

.  » 

!•    2. »'. 

.-.■.M,-.' 

UM).0 

-1.07 

--1.S 

So.  11  ••7 

l»s>.U    -. 

is).  t-.'.''i 

■  •  f 

'.'s.  7 

■    !• 

-*■    1.0 

5'.«.  92 

inl.:: 

-  \.s:\ 

-  3.1 

.i:iyi 

Iti7.  «♦    - 

.'"!• 

7'» 

J'':;.'» 

1 

-   I.:'. 

.■»'.'.  '.-2 

101.3 

-  ].i<\ 

-3.1 

.i-.:u» 

1'4».  :i  - 

.  ti  I'l 

>it 

I"--..:; 

•» 

—  2.  ■"• 

5'.».  ',<:; 

loi.:; 

I.SJ 

-3.1 

.ll'Sl 

•j«». :;  ^- 

.  "*»2*' 

".M 

ir.».: 

15 

-  n.:; 

;'''^.  9'.» 

99.  7 

-    .'.»*: 

I..". 

.  127  s 

U^>.  s    .. 

.  ■►■■■ 

;    ^ 

7'i. ;. 

•  2'' 

;;i..'. 

;"N.  i)'.» 

9v2  .. 

>■••••>      • 

.  i(r».5 

yi..-.  - 

|..Jl-. 

'.J 

1  r, .  ■.. 

1 

•-    LV 

.■-.  is 

•.-.».  1 

-    .i»'» 

-  i.2 

.  13Jtl 

110.  .H    _ 

.•■;7■• 

71 

'.1  '..   ! 

»-    1 

'.'  '• 

.'>.  '.'ii 

9*.'  7 

-    .  "7 

-1..-' 

.  1 1  w 

99.  «♦  - 

.ti.li.- 

i.\ 

■  !.  2 

'  1  i 

21.'. 

;  '.».  '■<' 

'.••».  7 

-   .■.•! 

-i.:> 

.11V-, 

w.  o  - 

.  I  .i3« 

w 

Ti.'.l.  _' 

1 

-   ii.ii 

;•>  '.»•■ 

'.''.«.  7 

.»'7 

-  1.5 

.11>*«| 

W.  :t  - 

.'■  :l_ 

M 

I'M'.  !■ 

. » 

'.'..  1 

.'.'♦.  i». 

'.•*.'  > 

.97 

-  1.0 

.1127 

t*i.  -J  - 

.  ••..?; 

«'."i 

i  :  I .  - 

( 

•   >  '' 

.'■^.  9! 

'.'•.•.  »> 

<«  , 

1. 1 

.IKNi 

yi.t*  - 

-o-i"; 

V  1 1 

I-i:>  :. 

-  -    ^ 

•      2  .' 

.•".  7m 

«»-.i  J 

-     .'1 

-   1.0 

.  13'JI 

ll'..  2   - 

.•■11" 

'1' 
7"* 

I".-.-  .. 

1  •' 

-  i::. . 

.'•".  I'll 

• .  •  •  • 

—  .  ■'*' 

-  1.(1 

.  r2«*i 

.IViI 

107. .«»   - 
12.».  I  . . . 

.•--!; 

■ 

;i'  ■■ 


FINISH i:itS,  reinnlo. 

.1  .'.  I    t  ■■'•i:-ii-'' T:;^  f. -r  •  ti!'r<' j'<ri.Ml.     I»ata  ft-r  h'Msr*' mtuI  Vi-.-iyr*  s  fr 


r.'luiii-iii' 


••'::  «.  •  >i.il'li>IiiiiiUt'».  19<'2.  I'.it;.  j 


\\ .  1'.'<I  .1 1. 

l-'» 

Iv.M 

\>\»2 

I-*'.  ....!.!. 
l--.; 

l-i-'i 

1  »'.«• 

I»«'i>* 

l"""' 

l'."'! , 

I'.Hll 

I'Mr' 


'. '»!  'l      I     (I 

1  i'.»  7<..(' 

-■'.'.»  1.7.  J 

I'.«7  i  M.  ■. 

i  '■  7  ■.  1 

I'-:.  '•".  > 

O'  ii.-.  1 

I'l;.  '.i'l   I 

211  l'-«.  •: 

2  :■•  l:i.'' 
-27  il.i.  «• 
2 J.'.  111.*- 
210  1-2.  I 


M. 

k 

1 

.■' ». :  1 

li '  1  1  • 

-  J  ;■.'» 

-     t.OHl 

.  <  i'»'.*2 

I'O.O    . 

«... .  i-«i 

. 

■•1 

'■[. 

1 

.  ■'.'  *  ^ 

1'  1.  . 

'.,  i:; 

",      ■! 

J'xA 

ItHi.  0     . 

.«»!    1 

^ 

1  .1 

*  1 
■  ■■  1 

,' , 

■"'■  •  ■  1  ■ 

I'l.:: 

.  1". 

'».    .' 

.  lOld 

Ii::.2 

.•»'7j 

. 

-"9 

II' 

w 

.".  •  '■• 

l"l..'. 

■;.  i«« 

-  .-..:; 

.!''.*.> 

l«»-'>.2      T 

.'  14; 

— 

1  : 

_'i 

s 

■ '  '    1  . 

|i-i    1' 

■   J.  ■.i7 

>.  «• 

.  0-l,«l 

97.  4    - 

."^21  ■ 

-^ 

•  1 

.  I 

V 

■■.  ''7 

••I    .'. 

•.'  7^ 

.  0^_'^ 

92.  J    ■ 

oj".* 

. 

1  ■■ 
1  • 

-1 

i 

.'.  •  7'.' 

T'l.  1 

.■..«■» 

»  1 

.  I'Su". 

9i    1    . 

\'1\. 

.:| 

■  1-' 

.  1 

.". », ».. : 

|lHI     S 

2.  '^'' 

1  s 

ir.li.  Ml 

IM».  y  . 

.  ••1«»J 

1  ' 

1  • 

1 

.'■.'. '  1 

Jll'     »■ 

2.  V. 

\.^ 

J^^\ 

'.*•»  >  • 

.o.ii: 

'.»■ 

■  12. 

1 

.'  '.  ■  1 

\\%\.  «. 

2   7i. 

1.'. 

.  (IS<|| 

10O.7 

.01n«» 

. 

IJ 

21 

1 

..'.  «>- 

)HI   1. 

1      ■■    ■ 

\.u 

.  «"»_•.. 

92.3   • 

.oj.'»:i 

_ 

1 

1 

■.   '.•■» 

•.'V 1 

\.:\ 

2.  1 

.  ('^'yi 

'.M  3  - 

.OlM» 

. 

1 ; 

1 

1 

■'7   -t 

97  - 

!.''.» 

-   1." 

.  0'.*_'2 

lo.;.  4  - 

.(•i(;i> 

. 

1) 

•    o. 

t 

.-.'.  CI 

•.•-   i 

1  -•■ 

■  1     •• 

piVi 

ii**.:  - 

.wr23 

•• 

■    •  ■ 

.-,  .  . 

'.•i-.  0      . 



.  I0*«2 

121.3  .. 

i 
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Table  I.— WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— Continued. 

[Avern[?e  1890-1899=100.0.    For  explanation  of  relative  flffure^,  nee  pages  715  and  71C:  for  explanation 
of  increase  (+)  or  decrease  (— )  in  1903,  as  compared  with  previouH  yearK,  see  note  on  jiage  718.J 

HOSIERY  AXD  KNIT  GOODS— Continued. 

KNITTERS,  male.  * 

[Data  for  cmplovecs  from  3  eRtablishmenta  for  entire  peTio<l.    Data  for  hours  and  vngcs  from  8 

e9tablis))ment.v,  1890-1901;  4  estabUshment«,  1902, 1903.J 


Employees. 


Hours  per  weelc. 


Year. 


Num- 
ber. 


Increa.»o(  +  )or 
decreaiJe(  — )  in 
Kola-      1*-^^  f^"^  com- 
t i  ve   pared  w ith  year 
num-i      »'pe<'irted. 
ber 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 


Av.  isilO-O*.*. 

IhW 

Ihyi 

18'J1» 

1893 

18m 

189o 

18*Ki 

1.H97 

isy** 

l.v.n» 

19(W 

19i)l 

V.KY2 

iyu:i 


4i 

21' 

26, 
37 1 
33 
25 
3li 


100.0 
47.7 
59.1 
M.l 
75.0 
56.8; 
81. 8i 


5l| 

115.1* 

fil' 

138.  t\ 

78 

177.3 

73, 

165.9 

so! 

181.8 

971 

220. 5 

891 

202. 3 

Ki 

193. 2 

-f4l 
+<V4 
+59 
+48 
+52 
+60 
+  49 
+  31 
+24 
+   7; 

+  12' 
+  5: 
-12 
-  4 


+  93.2 
+3(M.8 
+226.9^ 
+  129.7 
+  157.6 
+240.0 
+  136.1 


Rela- 
tive 

num- 
ber. 


+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


66.7 
39.3 

9.0; 
16. 4' 

6.3 
12.4 

4.5 


58.39 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
58.67 
53.32 
58.56 
58.47 
5H.33 
58.28 
58.27 
57. 63 
57.  W. 
57. 66 
5t>.  8t'. 


100.0 
102.8 
102.8 
102.8 
100.5 

91.3 
100.3 
100.1 

99.9 

99.8 

99.8 

98. 

98. 

98. 

97.4 


nr„' 


Increase 
decrease 

1903  a.s  com 

pared  with  vear 

speeifleo. 


Num- 
l>er.     I 

I 
-1.53 
-3.14 
-3.14 
-8.14 
-1.81 
+8.W 
-1.70 
-1.61 
-1.47, 
-1.42 
-1.41- 

-  ./« 

-  .80 

-  .80 


Wages  per  liour. 


Aver- 
age. 


Rela- 
tive. 


Increase  ( + )  or 
decrease  (  —  )  in 

1903  a.M  com- 
pared with  year 
specitie*!. 


Per 
cent. 


-5.2 
-5.2 
-5.2! 

-3.1! 

+6.6 
-2.9 
-2.8! 

-2.5i 
-2.4; 
_2, 

-1! 
-1. 
-1. 


Amount. 


4 

3i 
4' 
4; 


.16*28 

100,0 

.1758' 

107.7. 

.1931' 

118.6 

.  1625' 

99.8 

.1Mt\ 

113.4 

.1790 

110.0 

.1827 

112.2 

.1471 

90.4 

.1331 

81.8 

.1390 

85.4 

.1314 

80.7 

.1480 

90.9 

.1503 

92.8 

.  15.58 

95.7 

.2017 

123. 9 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 

t 

+ 


$0.0389 
.0264 
.0086^ 
.0392' 
.01711 
.0227' 
.0190 
.0546 
.  OiV^'t 
.  Oiy27 
.070:i 

,a'vi7, 

.0514! 
.  0159 


Per 
cent. 


+23.9 
+15.1 
■+  4.6 
+24.1 
+  9.8 
+12.7 
+10.4 
+87.1 
+51.6 
+45.1 
+  53.6 
+36.3 

+29. 5 


I 


KMTTEKS«  Female. 

[DiitM  for  rmplovoos    from  5  cstablishmentM  for  entire  perio<l.    Datn  for  hourr,  and  vagcs  f rem  7 
otablisiiments.  18U0-1SV5:  6  establishmentH.  1896,  1897,  1902,  190;»;  5  establishments,  1898-1901. 


.Av.  lx*.»(M>y.  2\1i' 

18'.N) 2;i.s 

isin .lis 

1M«2 312 

]s\rA 3r)_> 

lv.»l ifU 

ls'.».". 2K\ 

iv.ti 2S) 

l>i»7 251 

l»«.ts JH.'* 

iN.i'.J 'MH\ 

IVIHJ :<o.s 

1*.H»1 -.HJl 

I'.H.-j :u.H 

l'.'<i3 ASJ. 


100. 0 

82.1 

109.7 

107.  6 

124.  8 

\fO.  0 

97.9 

\H\.  6 

Ni.  6 

9H.  :\ 

105.  5 

lOti.  2 

lin».:i 

109.7 
121.4 


■•  62 
+  114 

-  34 
r  40 

-  10 
+  91 
+  6S 
+  72 

-;-ior 
+  67 
-t-  46 
+  44 

'    61 
+  3-1, 


+21.4 
+47.9 

+  10.7 
+  12.8, 
-  2.8 
+  34.9! 
+2;i.9' 
+  25.'. 

f40.i:, 

+23.5 
+  15.0 
+  14.8 
+21.0 
+  10.7 


59.  51 
59. 81 
59.84 
59.84' 
59.78 
b»K  96 
W.71 
59.  79 
59. 78 
59.78 
59.79 
r»9.07 
59.2<i 
59. 09: 
58. 69, 
I 


100.0 

100.5 

100. 6 

100.6 

100.5 

95.7 

100.4 

100.5 

100.5 

100.5 

100.5 

99.3 

99.6 

99.3 

9K.6, 

I 


-0.82 
-1.12 
-1.15 
-1.15 
-1.09 
-rl.73 
-1.05 
-1.10 
-1.09 
-1.09 
-1.10 

-  .38 

-  .57 

-  .40 


1.4$0.089(> 
1.9     .0940 


1.9 
1.9 
1.8 
3.0 
1.8 
1.8 
1.8 
1.8 
l.H 
.6 
■1.0 


.0S87 
.0873 
.0906 
.0937 
.0883 
.0884 
.  08<;2 
.I.W47 
.  08-20 
.092J 
.1007 
.1015 


100.0 

104.9 

104.8 

99.0 

97.4 

101.1 

1W.6 

98.5 

98.7 

96.2 

94.5 

91.5 

lat.  1 

112.4 

116.6 


+ SO.  0149 
+  .0105 
0106 
0158 
0172; 
0139 
0108 
0162 
+  .  0161 
+  .01^3 
+  .019H 
+  .0225 
+     .0121 

+    .  oo;« 


;  16.6 
+11.2 

4  11.3 

+17.8 
+  19.7 
+15.8 
+11.5 
+  18.8 
+18.2 
+21.2 
+•23.4 
+27. 4 
f  13.1 
+  3.8 


LOOPERS,  Female. 

(l)at;i  fi.r  «mploveos  from  4  05tabllshments  for  entire  perio<l.    Data  for  hour^  and  \vj;g*s  from  4 
eMalili^hmentH.  1890-1893:  5  establishments,  1891-1902:  6  e>tabli.<hments.  1*J03.] 


.\V.    I'v'.h)-'.*".!. 

5s 

UV.  0 

o 

-  3.4 

58.71 

100.0 

-1.08 

1 
-1.8«0.120«; 

1 
100.0+ SO.  0073 

+  6.1 

lv*o 

.•V) 

91.8 

+  1 

+  1.8 

5»>.  W 

101.9 

-2.21 

-3.7 

.  120:i 

99.8.-^- 

.0076 

+  6.3 

lv»l 

81 

139.7 

-25 

30.9 

5ii.89   102,0 

-2.26 

-3.8 

.1216 

103.3  + 

.0033 

+  2.6 

1  s'rj 

S3 

1 13. 1 

-  27 

-32.5 

59.89:  102.0; 

-  2. 26 

-3.8 

.  120*; 

10(».0'  + 

.0073 

+  6.1 

l>"t:; 

77 

132.  8 

-21 

•27.3 

r»9.fo   101.6; 

-2.02 

-3.4 

.  1257 

104.2  ' 

.0022 

+  1.8 

lv.4 

41 

70.7 

+  15 

+36.6 

5:i.72     91.5 

+8.91 

+7.3 

.1157 

95. 9  - 

.  0122 

+  10.5 

ls'»."» 

li 

75. 9 

-^-12 

+  27.3   W.50   101.8 

-1.87 

-3.1 

.  1287. 

KM).  7|  - 

.OOOS 

-     .6 

IS'M. 

40 

69.0 

+  16 

-J  .0.0  58.  IW     99.9 

-1.00 

-1.7 

.1416 

117.4|- 

.0137 

-  9.7 

1S««7 

4s 

X2.S 

+   8 

+  16.7 

58.63     99.9 

-1.00 

-1.7 

.1097 

91.0 -^- 

.01^2 

+  16.6 

I  h'.is 

51 

S7.9 

+  5 

+  9.8 

58.  W    99.9 

-1,01 

-1.7 

.1125 

9-3. 3  - 

.0151 

+  13.7 

1  >'.»«> 

56 
67 

9»;.6 
115.5 

58.68 
57.70 

99.9 
9H.8 

-1.05 
-  .07 

-1.8 
-  .1 

.1067 
.0973 

8.H.  5:  + 
Ml.  7|  -- 

.0212 
.  (KiOti 

+ 19. 9 

wvo 

-11 

-16.4 

+  31.4 

I'.X'l 

51 

87.9 

+  5 

+  9.8 

57.66 

98.2 

-  .08 

-  .1 

.1137 

94.3'  + 

.0112 

+  12.5 

19ir_> 

48 
56 

1 

82. 8 
96.6 

+  8 

+16.7 

57.63 
57.68 

98,2. 
98.2. 

1 

1. 

.1120' 
.  1-279 

1 

W.  9  + 
106.1  ... 

.0159 

+  14.2 

19^13       

1          ; 

1 

1 
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Table  1.—  \V AGIOS  AND  HOrRS  OF  LABOR,  189a-I90a— CoDtinue<l. 

[Av4'rnKe  1H90-1H99-:  1(10.0.    For  cocplrtnation  (»f  rclotive  figures,  we  pngen  715  and  716:  for  vxplan-.ii.t 
ul  iiK-rease  (+)  or  dwrease  (- )  in  19(KJ,  ax  iKiinpared  wllh  previous  yettrv,  «?*»  note  un  pajrc  "l* ' 

II08IKRY  AXD  KXIT  GOOI>S— CoiitinmHl. 

IflENOERS,  Female. 

[Djitn  for  cuiplovecs  from  5  establishments  for  entire  period.    Data  fiir  hours  uiid  \vhi:«->  ::■  n 

establishments,  Is9(>-ld01;  G  establitihmcntH.  19(X2,  19U8.] 


Year. 


Jim  ploy  ees. 


Num- 
Ixr. 


A  \ .  1  -^IM)  \ 
]K^o  .... 
\K*\  ... 
ISVJ  ... 
is'.rj ... 
l.v.M  ... 

1  s'.i.'» 

Is'.m;  ... 

J  >v«7  . . . 

1  •»".'S  . . . 

1  *".»■.•  . . . 

hhM»  .,. 

I'.NII   ... 

I'.lltJ 

I'.tii;; 


»'J 


KelH 
live 

num- 
ber. 


Iiierease  (-f)or 

tlecreMsu  (  -  )  in 

11KJ3  us  com - 


Hours  per  week. 


A  ver- 


pured  with  yi.*ar,  Hf^^ 


s;', 
71 
7'.« 
1> 
iM 
^2 
71 
(.J 
/.7 

1(H) 

7i> 

S-s 

'.♦7 

'I  » 


IfXl.U^ 

Kh".  ;;. 
WJ  •.. 
110 

71 

M 

1(n; 
11«> 

111) 


specilied. 


I  num-' 
'.  tn.r. 


Rrla. 
tive 
num- 
ber. 


Inerease  (-f )  or 
deiT4»ai»e  ( - )  In 

lUOSaK  com- 
pared with  year 
specitied. 


'  Inert-iiM- 

,  dei-'nii"'. 

li«;  *- 
Aver-    RolA-  pa^il  ^^.: 
njre.    .  livf.  "I"' '" 


,s 
•  I 

^  I 

I 


(I 

III 


.Nuni- 
biT. 


IVr 

( L-nl. 


-i  L'l 

4  i:i 
\u 

V    1 

Vi'k 

^ 
• "  I 

-    s 


-^lO.h   5S. 


-r  Ki  :>. 
-  :;;{  :i 
+  1.1 


(iU 

.V*. 


r«.i.4  :>•.». 

-  .;i  4  > 

•-  i.r.  r)s. 

■  .'»s. 


CM) 
C)0 

tH» 

.vj 

4   I 

.v. 
■.'•> 

*> 

I.' 

l;i 


luo.o; 

101.  K, 

101. «: 

lOJ.K, 

yo.  5 

*X\  9' 

J*».4 

W.7 

100. 1 

10l».  2 

!••».  2 
i»s.  h 
*.»".».  t) 


Num- 
ber. 


-0.82 
-I.XT 
-  I.H7 
-1.K7 


Per 

Cent. 


.Xniiiu:/ 


.% 


-f-l.Cl 

-  .49! 

-  .«*.4l 

-  .Si»I 

-  .VK,! 


•>"»' 
I  ••<#, 


I 


I 


-1.4S0.  Kfr^J 


-3.1" 

-3.1i 

3.1! 

-  .91 
-J-lI.Hi 

-  .8. 
-1.1. 
-1.5. 
-1.6. 


--  .701       -1.2, 

-     .13'       -   .'/ 

-  .4: 


.llKi 
.1146 

.  low 

.  1095 

.  lom 

12aL» 

ItKXI' 
KVtU 
lOli* 

irut' 

IJlx 
I2lK» 


.J 


100.0 
lUK.  V 
]fl5.5 

100.  S 
W.  I 

ll:i.  4 
97.  « 

a».  1 
»\.>* 

Vt.  X 

101.  7 
tf2.  J 

11-2. -J 

110.  :• 


]■■■ 
I  -I 


+  .t^'J7 

-  .  Ui:*i 

-t-  .i.»li«» 

-+■  .01^; 

-r  .oj*; 

-1-  .  l«.'7i- 

-  .W> 


_    r 

.         4 


-  .  t 

I 

-  «-  I 


PHICSSi:ifS,  .-Vlalr. 


I'Mta  f.>i 


« inj'l"y«r>  fii.iii  :;  e>t;il»!i'«lii'iriit-  i'«ir  ••ncire  iK-riotl.    I>ai 
r-t  ii.'i'-liiiHiH-.  IvM,  ]>-.ii,  I'.iiij.  i-.Kio:  1  vMiiblisbme 


a  for  liiiiirv  an* I 

menls,  l.s'J:l-iuiU.J 


ii'ai;f>  fr-in; 


A\     ISi-  '.'. 

».            IT 

]!!.' 

II 

1 

-    Jl 

•  1 

."I'l    li. 

HK>.P 

0.  k) 

-  »).7gO. 

1   k.y  1 

!'■ 

'.'< 

1 

V 

-.  ..(1 

(' 

1(1     |N> 

101.1 

■    1.0! 

-   1.7      . 

■vl 

1;; 

'.1. 

.  1 

■  11 

'^l. 

t; 

Ul.  l«l 

11. 1. 1 

1.01 

-  1.7      . 

1-'.* 

■«  I 

\r 

I. 

4 

•  '-'". 

M 

(.11.  Irft 

n»!.  J 

IJMI 

-   1.7      . 

1  -'.  .t 

'1 1 

;i7 

1, 

1 

;    Jll. 

II 

■'l'.*.    "^J 

1"".  s 

.  >>»' 

1.4      . 

■■■«■■  J    .     . . 

;  ■  1 

i; ; 

- 

.'. 

■    '_•'■ 

•  > 

M   ^1 

'.'■J. :'. 

1. 1:. 

-  7.  •".     . 

1-:. 

1- 

'M 

"i 

^ 

■    ■■'. 

(1 

.'•  1. :  "• 

IIM.  7 

.  S-* 

1.4      . 

I  v., 

1- 

1.1. 

*  ► 

1. 

.   ••  » 

. . 

".'1     VII 

l"i'  7 

-  .si 

1.4      . 

!-•■ 

17 

■.INI 

ii 

^ 

11 

■  1 

.'»'!     "•' 

IINI    7 

.s:; 

1.4      . 

1-  ■- 

1- 

■M 

1 

V 

-1. 

II 

■  >''  7- 

!'!'l.7 

».■' 

-  1.1      . 

1  ■'■   ■ 

1- 

lM. 

■     1. 

■ » 
1 1 

'.'  ■    «'  1 

:i>".  7 

.M 

-  1.4      . 

i."  ■• 

I' 

Ml 

H 

. 

'        -.'   *. 

*  J 

»•• 

'.'"*.  ■'■ 

'     .  ■  **■ 

:1.<»      . 

;  '  i'  1  ;  .  .    .  . 

!. 

'.'1 

1 

^ 

." 

•  1 

'7    -.■ 

•'7.  1 

■  i.  11 

■■-'.  u      . 

j  ■  •  1  ■ 

J       * 

1  1  - 
1  1  • 

1 . 

• 

-'■' 

1' 

■  -  7  ■ 

'•'.'. ' ' 

.Jl 

,    .  1 

!  ■" 

■Jl 

:  li 

J . . . 



."■     .'. 

■.'.'  ;. . . 

I**.**!  I'KLo  ■;  f»j  I ?-.•.■>: 

17ir.»  Urr.  I   J-      .11]:.;. 

ir.1.7  lo.'i.  -J  . 

i^t>7  w.  r.  -r- 

1  'i*;7  !>»•.  y  _ 

1M*  !»!.«•    i 

1  l'.t."»  iM.  I    ■ 

1V*S  !tn».*i   . 

l«"r»  lit:.',*  - 

h'*^\  un.  I  - 

Inii  Kct.i;  -. 

U.\H\  1(17.  1    - 

iMi  nr..'j.., 


i'J7l 
ir_'7: 

»'J1. 

I'JI." 

M.S.- 

■i;r 


i»ICi:s^i:i4*^,  ri'iziale. 


!'■  :.  !■■  : 


'.''■"i     '.'Mi'T''-. 


I    "    f    . 


I   "    . 
I ...  I 


1. 


"...           .  ■■  . -I          II  ]  «.■.  11*1'  lim.  ii  .  54)  ii(fe.7 

•   :  .   !         .•■■■■          ..  .;     ."".'*"  1  III.  ^  .  iki<>j 

:    I    ■      •■      ■ '.  ;          .■"■■'            :''     .•"'■  1  ii'j. .'.  --  i«>.  J 

■  "     •-'  ■  '.•■.**»■  .  m^' 

■      ••           ■.■  ■    ■ --^  «.;  lir»  f.  .  m  71 

"■-    ■    ■■  ■  ■       ■■'   ' -7  5  •  '.•1.1-  in:: 

*   -                   ■■        -  «"•■•  Iu"i.  1    -  f^,~ 

■  '               ■■     7-  '.«:.•.•  ■  .in'ji 

■•    ■        ■■7.'i  K"»    V    .,  .•■•'.•* 

"   '■      -     '       ■   ■  '      '  7 ■  7  1«J  '.»   ..  .  ttn/t 

-  "•        .  •  •' "-"  .  1m7   1    -  .  <»kil 

I-           '^  ■  ■       :  ■•  ' "•si"  li.j  u  -  .im>. 

—     •'  "•■     '". •'     ""f*  III"  :;  -  .11^177 

.•I'l      'III  ii« 
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Tahlb  I.— WAGRS  and  hours  of  labor,  1890-19a'J— OontinutHl. 

[AM'nijre  l><*JO-ls«ft)=rlU0.0.    Fur  oxplanation  of  rt>lativc  ilKurvH.  fn.'H  itagvH  715au<]  71ti:  forcxpl«natioa 
t»f  incrcns^*  { •  )  or  dcn»a»e  i- )  in  190CJ,  as  compared  with  previous  yean,  tn-c  noto  on  page  718. J 

IIOSIKKY  AND  KXIT  GOODS— CoiuIiuUmI. 

R1BBER8,  Femmle. 

[Datii  from  2  efttabllKhmentR.] 


Year. 


Employees. 


Hours  pt*r  week. 


Wagefi  per  hour. 


Av.  IK'iO-W 

IsW) 

IHUl 

IK92 

ixys 

IWM 

iKa5 

lKV««i 

1M»7 

1»«>> 

l.K*»a 

J«I0 

IWU 

1WJ 

l«l« 


Num- 
ber, 


Rela- 
tive 
num- 


Increase  (  +  )or! 

Uecreaw  ( — )  in  i 

19U3  an  com-    I 

I)tire<l  with  year 

.Hpeeirted. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


.\Tcr-  Rola- 
airc  i  tivo 

num-  n lim- 
ber,    ber. 


4U    Uni.O 
l»   107.5 


»    ;{       i    7.5, 


n 


102.5 


4:>  112.5 
43  107. 5 
411  l<tt.5 
3S»  »7.5 
37  .  92.  5 


II      +4.9. 
2        -  4.4 


39 
36 
3J 
Si»' 
3H 
3t> 


97. 5 
90.0 
80.0 
97.5 
95.0 
90.0 


i-  2 

+  4 

+  6 

r  4 

f-  7 
+  11 

+  4 

+  5 

-t-  7 


4;i   107.5 


-»■  4.9 
+  10.3 
+  16.2 
+  10.3! 

119. 4 
+  31.4 
+ 10. 3i 
-f  13.2: 
+  19. 4i 


00. 

CO. 
60. 
(». 
00. 
('4). 
60. 
(iO. 

CO. 
(W. 
CO. 
60. 
60. 


00 
00, 

w)! 

00 
00 
00 
(H) 
00' 

ooj 

00, 
00 
00 
00 

OOi 


Increase  (  i )  orl 

deereahe  (  -  )  in  I 

1903  an  <'<im-     | 

pared  with  year  < 

Hpeeitteu. 


Num- 
ber. 


Ter 
eent. 


I  eo.uOj 


100.0 
100.  ol. 
100.0. 

100.  d,. 

100.  Oi. 
100.  u|. 
100.0. 
100.0. 
100.0. 
100.0. 
100.0. 
100.0. 
100.0. 
100.0. 
100.0. 


Increase  (  i- )  or 

decreaj<t 

'(-)iu 

J 

1908  as  coin- 

Arer- 

Rt-la-l  pared  wi 

til  year 

«««*. 

live. 

* 

spccined. 

.Vmount. 

Per 

1 

eent. 

90.1371 

1 
100. 0+SO.  0261 

+19.0 

.1378 

100.5,+ 

.02.>1 

+  18.4 

.1543 

112.3  + 

.0089 

+  5.8 

.1414 

103.1  + 

.0218 

+15.4 

.  1417 

108.4  + 

.0215 

+  15.2 

.  1259 

91.  H  + 

.0373 

+29.6 

".  liV) 

9K.h  + 

.0277 

+20.4 

.1196 

«7.2  + 

.0436 

+36.5 

.  12C1 

92.0  + 

.<I871 

+29.4 

.  i;«i 

96.4  + 

.0311 

+28.5 

.15CK 

114.4  + 

.0061 

+  4.1 

.1510   110.1  + 

.0122 

+  8.1 

.16^17 

112.8  + 

.OOK-^ 

+  6.5 

.  1A5K 

120. 9  - 

.0026 

-  1.6 

.ic:t2 

119.0 

lUOX  AXD  STKKTa  IJAll  lUOX. 


[I>rti.\  for  ompioyoc?  from  12  i<tabli>liineiits  for  t-ntire  ik'H<m1. 
«^UibliNhnientJi.  isw,  imit.  lH9cr.  11  i•^tablishment^  1^91-Ihhu. 
c-talilishinenlH.  1900-1903.) 


Data  for  Iiourt  and  wapen  from  13 
1k<>v-iH9a:  1.')  i>Ktabli{»hments,  1899;  16 


Av.lM'fV.tW. 

:u 

10(>.  l» 

1 

lA.h 

6;{.6i 

lv.«U 

;ui 

W{.  s 

■  s 

26. 7 

i\^i.'JS 

ly»l 

w 

v:;.-* 

.     K 

•2t\.  7 

61.  19 

i^yj 1 

:;i 

wj.y 

1 

22.6 

64. 49 

IS'". ' 

:ui 

112.5 

;-  .\6 

64.  (m 

l^'.•^ 1 

\iU.  1 

I-  r» 

-  15.2 

61.41 

1  "■. 

'.'ft 

;«r.i.  1 

3 

♦-  H.6 

63. 61 

IV-:. ' 

•2"^ 

h7. :» 

-10 

r-5. 7 

64.11 

l**''? 1 

■:,] 

9«i.  •.♦ 

i 

•22. 6 

ri2. 21» 

!*■   •^ 

•'1 

](4».(» 

t    6« 

-rlH.H 

62. 10 

l-.f»  

:};i 

io:{.  1 

.    fi 

.  15. 2 

(1.19 

I'l"! 

:•.;* 

103. 1 

.    5 

l.\2 

61.72 

l'.lil 

::\ 

W\.  1 

■\  1.V2 

6l.t.;{ 

!'■  '.' 

'.',u 

Ii2.:i 

,      O 

-*■  .'».  6 

iV2.  ;V.» 

1  •■■'.    

:;» 

u^.^.. 

e.J.M 

100.0 

"1.07 

--1.7S0.282<i 

1 
100.0 +90. 11)1^ 

+44.7 

102.8 

-  2.M 

-    1.3 

.  32S2 

116.1   - 

.080li 

+  24.« 

101.4 

-  1.95 

-  3.0 

.29«;i 

104. 8  -4. 

.11-27 

+38.1 

101.4 

-   1.96 

3.0 

.2819 

99.8  + 

.  l-2tJ9 

+4,->.0 

\iM).h 

1.5.*» 

-  2.4 

.  "2594 

91.  M 

.1191 

57.6 

101.3 

1.87 

2.9 

.2169 

K7.4  ^ 

.1619 

+ti5.6 

KKl.O 

-  1.07 

1.7, 

.2  ISO 

87.  H  4- 

.1608 

r>4.8 

100.8, 

-  1.57 

--•^.4 

.  2H7:i 

101.7  + 

.  1215. 

-42.8 

97.8 

.    .34 

+  .5: 

.27-^2 

9H.4 

.1306. 

-r46.9 

i»7.6 

^  .44 

:•  .7' 

.  2»i.'»7 

94.0  - 

.1131 

53.9 

9ti.  2 

-i.as 

•  2.21 

.  i'.:i4.-» 

11M.4  + 

.0713 

+22.2 

97.0 

:     .H2 

1.3 

."I2ti 

121.2 

.0ik;2 

+  19.3 

\M'k9 

+  .91 

-  1.5 

.3112 

120.7  . 

.0676 

•  19.8 

98.4 

--    .(L»5 

-     .1 

.:ws3 

137. 4  -^ 

.  0J(»:> 

■    5.3 

*IH    '\ 

.  loss 

141.7  ... 

IIKATKKS,  .Umle. 

I>.!t  i  ;..r  ^•MlI)lovo.•^  fr«tm  12  (■•tabli«»hm»'iitM  for  rnlln*  i»eriinl. 
.-MiMiOMrn'tit^  TV*-!,  iKiU.  \*<%\  14  e'*labli^hlnenl^  ls91-l*«93, 

.  -r  .i.i.-hi.i.-nt^.  1"."">-I'.nc;.] 


Data  for  honr<t  and  \vaj;i"<  frnm  13 
lsiH,-1898:  15  e>tabli>himnls,  \>vj;  if, 


1 . 


1  •»■•_■ 

'  *       • 

I  Wit 


IV.  I 

1 '.•.»! 


f  j-^ 


r» 
I.I 

M 
M 

.'io' 
M 
4t. 
47 


1'.*'    liiO.  I' 

17    y.>.y 

1(KI.  (• 

9'i.  o 

i<ii>.  It 

'.M  s' 

i<ii.  i; 

1ri(>.  I 
liNi.o- 
H»2.  !»■' 
110.2' 
KJ.  9 

a».  9 


-tl 

t  6 

f 

5 

f  4' 

K 
•►' 

-*■  7 

•  1 
4 

■  :t 
I 

♦  6 


I  I 

;    S.2  61.57  IflO.O 

■  12.S  «l»i.6'.i  103.3! 

i-  s.2  ru\76  101.8 

.  itM  ri.V'.H;  H12.2I 

8.2  «i>.67  HH.7J 

17.  »*  6'..  7 1  101.8^ 

+  3.9  <•..'•.  24  101. 0" 

1'..2  10.  IM  101. 3i 


i 


1.9  61.  SI 

•    S.2  61.% 

{    6.0  61.43 

1.9  62.21 

■  15.2  M.:;5 

12.8  61.  I'i 


W:  1(K2 01.  U5 

III 


95.7, 

9i;.o, 

'.•5. 1 1 
96. 3: 
W.  7. 
•.W.9 

99.2!, 


-  0. 1V2' 

-  2. 61 
1.71 

-1.91 

-l.ffi 

-1.(59 

-1.19 

1.3SI 

i2.24i 

2.  <»9' 

+2.62; 

-   .»: 

-  .14' 


-  0.  s'eo.  1700 


4.0 
2.6 
'*  4 

2.6 
2.6 
l.s 
2.1 
3.6 
3.4 
4.3 
3.0 

w 

-   .rt 
.7 


.'>li>2 

.  .'itllNi 
.  HMW 

.  i:^io 
.  1 129 
.  1137 
.4IS6 
.1589 
.  I»528 
.  529:1 
.:i625 
.5162 
.5|«i» 
.66112: 
{ 


100.0 -f  so. 

116.9  -  . 
106.5 

95.0  -  . 

92. 1 

91.2+  . 

w.O-  . 

95. 4  +  . 

97.6-  . 

9h.  5  -»■  . 

112.6+  . 

119. 7  +  . 

109. 8  -i-  . 
116.9 -h  . 


0992' 

02(Ni; 

OtMij 

1084 

1362 

1263 

I.S55 

1*206 

uoi 

1064 
0809 
0067 


or 


=  21.1 
+  3.6 
-18.7 
+28.6 
+81  » 
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Tahle  I.— wages  and  hours  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— Continual 

[Avenige  1S<H)-Isy9-  lHO.rt.    For  <  xplftnatioii  ot  rdntlve  figures,  sec  page<4  71ft  and  716:  for  eXT'iiir.i-.:.  : 
of  irjvreasc  i.  -•  )  or  tlccreuse  (  -  )  in  1903,  as  compared  with  i>rt'vionjj  ycarp,  «-e  note  iiii  fs'ir-  71 " 

TROX  AXD  STEKIi,  BAR  IROX— Con  tinned. 

HKATKRS'  HELPERS,  Jlale. 

[Dat.v  f«.r  <'7npl(»vcos  from  11  ostablishni«.'nts  for  entire  perio<l.    T>ata  fi>r  lioiini  nn«l  wnc»<  :-  "^  1 
t.'MtablislniM-nts.  isyo,  1S04,  l!<y5;  1.'.  establishiuents,  l*^*91-l^«^,  l«Ki-18lib:   14  ej>tablis>him>ntc  1»" 
c^tablishincnts.  rj(K)-1003.] 


Kmployec's. 


I 


Hours  iK*r  week. 


Wag:i.'>  \^r  ho.r. 


Yrar. 


Nuni- 
ln'r. 


Av.  ]^W  y 
isw 

is')l 

ls«r_» 

iSM.; 

1X»I  ...... 

\S'M 

ly«. 


1  y^'^ 

I'.NI'l 

1  (*;•:; 


"»1 
:.! 
.'»J 

■W, 
\^ 


In('roa*<o(  j- )or ' 
'  <l»'('rcasc(  -)  in 
Rrla  I     r.K);J  as  coni- 

t  i  V  e   I  •"  r^**^  ^*" ' '  *^  y<^*"  '^ 
niun-'       ^pocilled'. 
bt-r.  ;  -  -     -        -     — 
I  Nnm-  !     IN  r 
,     lur.     !   ci'iit. 


Aver- 
a>;o 

iinin- 
ber. 


Rela- 
tive 
num- 


Increa»«)  +  )or 
decrease  (—  tin 

liKKt  ns  corii- 
imred  witli  year '  a  vt-r- 


sp^rifiecf. 


ber.  I 

I    Num- 
ber. 


RK'*'. 


IntTt-u-*    - 
I  dif  r»'Ji*« 

Rrlft-  pnridwiir 

tive.  ^I•^1-l|■•■■ 


IVr 
<'<*nt. 


Amiiuiit 


1(K>.() 

1(M».(I, 

10.").  7' 
KK'..  s' 
li;7. .') 
bC.  s 

•.'«'..  *j 

'»•'  .'» 

•  *-     • '    •  • 

{^^.  1 

iMl.iJ 

m;.  s 


1 
j 

7' 

r. 

2 


r  1 


,1 


I 


12.:.' 

11.1)' 
-m.  y 

■  3.«» 

■":i.y 

—  .'»,  s 
ti  •• 

-  r.. :» 

i-  2.1, 


07. 4 1 

«;<•.  4^. 

(■>«'..  .V.I 

(■.<;.  :><; 

iVy.  l(h 

(;.">.  r>(  I. 

<;2.  Xi» 

I  •2.  ;V)' 
<'.i.m; 

r.'». «;  1 


KKJ.  y' 

102. 4' 

102.  r. 

102.5 
100.3 

100.  y 

1(H).  1 

y«i.  1 

\H\.  0 

y^. :{ 

101.1 
101.0 
l(i'v».  7 . 


-f  0. 4(; 

-»-0.  7? 

?0.2«)lm' 

i 

ino.o  -«o.07... 

-  2.  U-. 

-3.0 

.  24lV> 

lis.  2  - 

.  i.tV.l 

1 

-1.0l> 

"i.i; 

.  2U<MV 

101.7  + 

.07K' 

1.2U 

-1.V 

.•Ju:« 

99.  l:-t- 

.<i7:v3 

.« 

-1.17 

-  1.8 

.ll»M» 

96.-0  + 

.l^Ml 

"  • 

-f  .2!' 

.4' 

.IM*** 

9l>.  9  - 

.  ir'Ji 

-\ 

-  .11 

-     .'2, 

.iyi7 

9:i.  n  - 

.  i»V..' 

-  I 

-^  .:i-.» 

+  .«•; 

.ii'7;i 

y«"..  •-»  - 

.r-*l". 

-4 

■iXi-0 

-f  ».K 

.  ll'4rt 

«>!.•»  -u 

.  0^1 » 

■ 
-   % 

-t-:*..oi 

-4.y 

.  ll*ss 

90.9  -1- 

.  u7*> 

-r-H.  :>:'. 

+.>.? 

.2-»?i 

111.  S  -k- 

.Oi.-rj 

^  •■ 

-f-l..^l 

r2.4: 

.2441 

119.  O  1- 

.Ui4.=w 

^ 

■     .  2". 

-      .4 

.  23«>L» 

iir..#;  -r 

.»C<Vi 

• 

-■  .IfV 

o 

.  2IVJ-J 

.27>«; 

l-'7.  >  -1- 
l.V>.w  ... 

.OlrtI 

• 

1 

1 

.... 

HOT  STICAIGSITKNKKS,  :TIale. 

J).. I, I  :<ir  emplnvr.  <  I'rriTii  11  •■.«-tabli».liiM<MM«»  f«.r  cntin*  ]i.'rioil.    Data  fi»r  bonr^  nnd  ^ract"- 
«'-ijibli<hiiU'iit'.  lN.«i;  IJ  t"»tjibii>ltmo!ii'«.  l^yi-lS'.f.';  i;>  4<<tabli.'>Iiinent.x.  19(>i)-liH.^{  ' 


.r  rj 


A  v.  1^  -ii- ■.•■.). 

f.7 

liHI    II 

■■  li; 

i;.y 

•■■I.7- 

!<»«».() 

2.  ys 

i.r. 

fo.  i.v^ 

Itwi.d 

.^ 

$ii.  iiv..--. 

i 

1>'<'          .    .. 

».v 

HM..'. 

y 

T  l;'..-j 

*■'■.  ■!".' 

HfJ.  V 

1.71 

7.1 

.  l.V's 

1»»2.  0 

* 

.ii'i.;.: 

I^"l ' 

».» 

Iiil.'' 

^     '.» 

■  i:-.2 

«.''.  ♦i7 

ICl.  1 

W.^'l 

^^^ 

.  Wn\ 

lirj.  f, 

^ 

.KV'-. 

■ 

|»-M  • , 

(■^ 

I'tl..-^ 

r  y 

ri:'..2 

«.'•.  71 

ml..-, 

;'.  V 

.'>.  y 

.1.-.17 

9?;.  i» 

._ 

.••♦•ll 

i--.  ; 

»l^ 

ii'i.r> 

.    '.1 

■  l;;.2 

1'.'..  7  i 

H»l..-> 

:'..  '»'.• 

r>.y 

.l.Mi» 

9x.  y 

_ 

.<•»*.' 

• 

i>''i   ■ 

J'l'l 

".'7  It 

•  12 

1  IK..-, 

•■."». '.'7 

I'tl.v 

I.  12 

-  «;.2 

.lliiU 

>7.  1 

.  •>7'.T 

-  V 

1" '  • 

•;: 

IHI.  (1 

■  l<- 

'  11.'.' 

•■."».  »'» 

II'I.C 

3.  :>■» 

X  1 

.i»;2i 

l'»:v7 

.'^^■7 

1  -■.'•. ' 

)•> 

IlH(.  |l 

•  H' 

li.'.« 

1  1.  .1 1 

l.'1.2 

:■..  7." 

'\ »'. 

.ir.yi 

10»*.J 

.»n  ;7 

1 »  r 

•;t 

y  •  .i 

i:; 

■  Ji'. :; 

u:..M, 

'.^.1 

1.71 

2.7 

.1i:m; 

91.7 

.  I  ».••'. 

(• 

1 S  •■« 

t  , 

«..-*  ". 

:    11 

•  b:.7 

M..^i 

v.">.  J 

.en 

-  ".1 

.  1.-W.7 

♦»'.  1 

. I"-  'i 

« 

1  •.  ■  • 

•. ' 

1'  -..n 

"^ 

•  ii.r. 

r.1.77 

v..  1 

\   .«■- 

--  .1 

.  17i> 

IV1.\» 

.  1 .  > . 

I'M 

( > 

111  ■.• 

•  J 

■  1    •• 

1. '.  J(". 

«.«i.  1 

.  !1 

■  -  .  « 

.  17...'. 

110.7 

.n:*.- 

l'"-! 

1 1 

Ill  '.' 

■ 

'    ■.'.  7 

t". .'.  '".• 

•"•.  2 

.  11 

•  ( 

.i'-7y 

IJii  II 

_ 

.  ••_'■>' 

■ 

1  '1 

.'. 

■i ; ;.  J 

•   1 

■A   1.:; 

r  >  ■.-" 

'■«■..  t, 

.72 

1.2 

.•jiy7 

1  to.:: 

.  11^  •. 

\\\. .  \ 

( • 

11  «.'• .. 

r.i.-'. 

'.'■'. .»  . . 

.211 

IV..  1  , 

• 

■  ■ 

KOLLi:iSS,  I9iil«>. 


;i».'  !  ■ 

-      .    1 

-.'.!,,  1  , 

•  •   'r:-Mi 

^:  .  'Til 

:i-'::.: 

,'::»v.    f. 

■r  «:i'i. 

■    i"ii.  ■!. 

I>-ri'. 

'■•r  1-. 

'ir-  nr.i] 

^*  .1  ^  ' 

m 

i-i.i  !> 

;-!  :i 

.  ;.i>   : 

■"■'■'.  1  •■'I. 

I  •■• .  n . 

-I.;..i 

-  i:!ii  ! 

I  •.  l-^'.M 

I".'.:.  Iv: 

-IV".  r 

•  «';it. 

!i*^:iiiii  lit 

-.  :••  i' 

;  .■- 

Av.  1^- 
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31   IM.^         .1      -  4.1:  R>.r,7  103.1  -1.M.    .-3.A1  .'jiw4  i.W.1  ■     .IIIKT.  •■  N.O 

33  lOD.*. ..."..,. m.at  100.0' I  .iw.i3K.6-    .iBii  ^ir..i 

30  iix«         .3.    -ii..Mw.>i  load  <  .ovi    I- .3 1  .iHtltw.*-    .lain  ^ih.9 

23  lou.oj sw.ot  100.0 1. I  ,2aasi\i-.tt  :,,-.. 
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Table  I.— WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— Continue.1. 

[Average  1890-1899=100.0.    For  explanation  of  relative  figures,  see  pAgen  716  and  7lfi:  for  expliTun-  = 
of  increase  (  +  )  or  decrea,se  (-)  In  1903,  as  compared  with  previous  yeans  *«e  note  «»n  i«ig»*  T> 


niON  AND  STEEI.,  MUCK  BAR— Continued. 

PUDDI^BRS,  nmle. 

[Datii  for  empl<»voe8  from  11  establlFhments  for  entire  period.    Data  for  houn*  and  ws.gv*  :•»  r  "' 
establishments.  1890-1K99:  12  establifihments,  ItfOO;  13  eHtablishments;.  1901>19ifl' 


Plmployees. 


Houni  per  week. 


Year. 


I  1  Increase  l  + )  or 

'  I  de^rea.*«e  (  - )  in 

Reia- !    1«)J «»'?  ^'om-     Aver-  Rela 

Nnm-  tive   pared  with  year'  age  '  tive 

ber.    niim-|      J'pecineil.       jnum-niim 

'  ber.  , ; 1  ber.  ,  ber. 


Av.isyo-w. 

IHW I 

1S'.)1 I 

1M'1» 

1893 

ISIM 

18«»5 

l8V<i 

1S97 

18l»8 

i.s\n> 

lyiH) 

iwi 

I'.HrJ 

r.Hi;{ 


I  Increase  {  +  )  or 
I  decrea-M*  ( — )  In 
I     1903  as  com- 
pared with  vear 
.1       fipecitico. 


\VM|r«*  iPfr  h^rtir. 


Num- 
ber. 


■I 


4(il 
4«)? 

:)17 
417 
397 
372 
424 
4(t:{ 
3y<> 
410 
434 
437 
442 


KM).  0 

ll»S. '»' 

lOH.  5' 

121.0! 

98.11 

«.«.4' 

87.  5, 

99.  8i 

91.8 

91.8' 

w..  rv 

Krj.  i; 
l(r2.s, 
104.  0 
IIM  . 


■•f- 


7>«, 
42 

f     42: 

-   14 

1-  86 

-^IWv 

-131 

-r  79 

-KK) 

-rll3 

^  93 

J-  m 

-r   Gl 


Per 
cent. 


4-18.4, 
i-  9.1. 

■>r   9.  1' 

-  2.7 
^20.0 
-r2t;.  7 
-3-S.2: 
-18.G 
-^21.8 
-T  29. 0 
^22.  7 
-In.  9 
i^lf).  1 
^  13.8 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


I 

J 

Aver-   Rela- 

Bgif.      tive. 


-    r 


Increa'<e 
dei-rva-e 


AniounL 


57. 76 
57. 66 

57.  M 
57. 13 
57. 2X 
58.83 
58. 51 
55.  77 
58. 03 
58.6(J, 

58.  20 
60.  «W 

59.  r.i 
5y.  t^t 
59.  (nJ 


100.0 

99.  8 

99 

98 

99 
101 
101.3 

<H).  6 
100. 5 
101.6 

100.8 
U»5. 6 
1(«.  2 
103. 2 
lOA.  2 


-rl.87! 
+I.97I 
-}-2. 09! 
-»-2. 50 
-r2.35', 
-}-  .80 
-rl.12 
J- 3. 86 
■t-1.60 
-f  .97 
-1.43, 
-1.35 
T  .02 


+3.2 
+Z.* 
-S-3.6 
-hi.  4 
-^-4.1 
-*-1.4 
4-1.9 
-H6.9 

-hi. 7 

-r2.5  ; 
_'»  •> 

h  .08 


S  ' 


so.&si.s: 

I  .  37581 
.301*2 
.3603 
.3970; 
.S29H 
.  :VI39 
.3417 

.3:«)9 

.3301 
.83(12 
.3361 
.3415 
.3«Ki:V 

.3<;7y 


100.0 

106.9 

l«f>.0 

102.5 

112.9 

9i3.  {< 

V7.f^ 

97.2 

94.1 

!*4.0 

9ri.  6 

*J.=».  6 

97.2 

1(13.  4 

104.7  . 


•■.■-  • 


8ii.iili'4 

.  K9jU 
.  HCn 
.<C>1 

.  it>:" 

.Uj7'i 
.iciJT 
.Utl?' 


I. 


-i; 


PI ;DDLKR9«^  HELPRRK,  .Hale. 

[I)MtJi  for  »'iiipl<»yi«-»i  fn>in   11  cstalfli.vhnu'nts  for  entire  ]K.'ri<Ml,     Data  for  hourn  anil  wn»:«'»fn'-  ' 
rytjiliIishiiRMts.  1S90-1«'.>9;  12  <->tubli>'hnieni.'i.  1900:  13  establishments.  19U1-1<AI3. " 


Av.  iH'.Hnni.  Hi'.) 

18«»JI l.v.t 

IVM l.V. 

IV.ij .l«.»7 

l><.t:; ;;ss 

l**'.*! !.......  :^J 

isM.'i ;uVi 

iv'ti n: 

ls-»7 -Krj 

1^'.'^ :!V> 

1S'..*» :\'M\ 

V.^** Iln 

I'.Mil \\H\ 

1'.«<»J 4_'.'. 

]'.'<»:; l^,\ 


](N).  I) 

107.3 

1 1 1 . .'» 

121..^» 

•.M.  '.* 

\K','.  I 

Si'i.  *» 

UrJ.o 

'.  s.  3 

•^;.  '^ 

'.•<•.  >^ 

Hio.  2 

101.  J 

in:;.  4 

11^.1 


71 
41 

27 

14 

'.♦.'> 

101 

12>' 

s] 
12>' 
s7 
<•> 
'»7 


-   l.<. 

.10. 
-1-   .'». 

^  24! 

-  2r,. 
-3»;. 
•^  |.'». 

20. 

-  ::»;. 

I7. 

.  13. 
li. 


1  r>7.»>*  lou.o 

(»   57.  .M  9i».  >* 

U    57.  .M  W.7 

s   57.02  9^.9 

r>    57.  (»*  W.O 

5X.S0  101.9 

:»H.  13  101.3 

.V>.  70  *M'>.  it 


\'^.{r2  1(N). «; 

.'.s.  fvj  101.5 

.'k**.  11  ItiO.  H 

♦■1.(1;;  UC).  h 

;V.».  fiii  HKt.  3 

.">'.<.  «;j  ni:{.  1 

.'•'.«.  t.l  in;;.  :■{ 


-  1 .  93 
-2. 07 
-2.10 

-  2.  .M» 
■«-2. 'ki 

-  .M 

-i  l.lH 

•  3.  yi 
-1.5y 
-1.07 


-1. 
1. 


»7 
12 
01 
01 


-13.3  So.2ir.i 

-  3.  rt  .  •>25:{ 
-3.7  .2177 
-4.5  .2157 
-4.4  .2481 
M.4  .2IM4 
-2.0  .21»;.s 
-7.0  .2114 
-2.7  .2t»20 
'l.s  .2142 

-  2.  5  .  2<l.Vj 
2.  3  . 2:175 

.02      .2497 


10l).O 
HM.H 
100.7 
9l».> 
114.  S 
1*4. ». 
100.  3 
97.  s 
9:«.  .T 
99.  1 
9S.  O 
10i».  9 
11(».  I 
ll.->. 


2132    112. ,"» 


50.O-'7l 
.n]?.j 
.  (/2.V* 
.  t»27."i 

.'■llj 

.  l<f»T 

.•<»47 


UOLLi:i€.S,    .Tlulr. 

[Ii.ii.i  for  iiiiplti.Ni  i>  irt'Ui  ■•  <  "luMi-liiiicin-    i"nr  riiiin-   |i«riiMl.     l)Mt!i    f«ir   iMnirN  iiihI  wawi 
«>tiiMl^hiiii'nt-.  1>'.N'  is'.i'.i;  111  .•v|;irtli-}mi<ii;«..  I'.kn;;  n  <-^tjiliIi*'hin»'ni«..  1901 -iMt*.'; 


Av.   !'»•,»'»  '.»'.». 

•»■» 

is«m 

.-.I 

ivM 

J2 

1N.'2 

21 

IV.-:; 

■!•> 

1>'.M 

21 

1  v» 

.1-1 

is^h; 

■Jl 

l-l'T 

■  »   > 

lv=- 

■  1    t 

IS'i-i 

•fr  > 

l'.«^) 

M    ■ 

I'.^'l 

I'.'o-.' 

rjoii 

2:; 

imi.  (I 
inl..-. 
l(Ki.<' 
'.«•.  ■> 
lirii  n 

nr».  I 

■J2    l'^».  •• 

'.*■>.  ■. 

I'lO.o 

Hii.ii 

101.  •. . 

104.  5  . 

I 


-  I 


I.  ■"»  '••'.  7j  1<«i.  (I 

. .  M'.  '.»•.  ]im.  ( 

!..»  •l.Mt  lini. .'. 

'•    I  M.c.'i  1  (*>.."» 

I..'»  111   m'  1(N». .') 

1  2  <■".  '.»■_■ 

!..'•  ».l.Mt 

:». .'.  .V».  1 1 

J.  .'i  I.*!,  tr".! 

I.'i  (.1    Mt 

I.  •'»  ♦;!.  •••  iin». ."» 

...  ♦•._•;.'.•  ic;;.  1 

. ..  f.i.-vj  n»i.  I 

...  M.:;*'  101. 1 

...  61.:;*.  im.i 


n-o. :; 
iHi.  ■. 

'.•7.  I 

'.".1. 0 
liMi.  ;> 


.  12 
.,> 
.  .i:i 
.:> 
.  li. 
.  :> 

2.21 
1.2*.' 

.  ;."* 

1.21 

.21 


1. 1  50.  :;»ivH» 
.1     .  .11  Iff 


.6 
.5 
.ii 

.  s 

.  •> 
:'.. " 
2.1 

.  f. 

.  1; 

.3 


.  :i.SiS2 
.3711 
.  :w:w 

.3111 
.3111 
.  :i>l:; 
. .  I  f  .^  1 
.3««i; 

.  IM3 
.  4»«27 
!  I'.'Si 
.5IUV» 


I0|>.«i 

n»2. 3 

1(15.2 
1W».  7 

lot;.  6 
95. '.» 

92  5 

1*2. 5 

91;.  0 

nn?.  5 

1(».5.V 
VM).  1 
V.Ht.s 

i:».o 

146.6, 

I 


?*►.  lTl-.» 

-  *• 

.  l»v;ii 

-  1.. 

.  1VJ7 

■i 

.  li.*«.". 

-  *■■■ 

.  1476 

;- 

.1-71 

.     1^ 

.  r.*«.". 

■»• 

.  l!^-". 

■      .* 

.iv-. 

4^' 

.  I62»i 

.  ■ 
-      »    ■      ' 

i:<i:: 

'.* 

.  0L>»; 

-  :j 

.<ftN2 

-12  1 

.UIJ9 

-  K« 
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Table  I.— WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1800-1903— Continued. 

[AveniKc  1890-1999^100.0.    For  oxplHiiation  of  relative  flKiire.*,  «?e  pagen  715  and  716:  for  explanation 
of  increase  ( -<- )  or  decreiLse  ( — )  In  1908,  a?*  compared  with  previoa*^  years,  see  note  on  pa8:e  718.] 

IIW>X  ANr>  8TEEI.,  MUCK  BAR— Concluded. 

ROUGHERS,  Hale. 

[Data  for  employees  from  5  establishments  for  entire  period.    Data  for  hours  and  wagen  from  5  estab- 
Iishment«,  1^90-1898;  6  establishments,  1899;  7  esUblishments,  1900;  8  et^tablishmentx,  1901-1903.] 


Year. 


Employees. 


Hours  per  week. 


Wages  per  hour. 


Num- 
ber. 


I 


Increase  ( + )  or 
decrease  (— )  in 
R^.ja-     190;<  as  com- 
tlve  pared  with  year 
num-       Npeclfled. 
ber. 


AV.1S90-99 

18W 

1891 

1892 

IS'KJ 

1891 

189') 

1X96 

1897 

189> 

1899 

1900 

IWl 

1«.»02 

19113 


13 

131 

13 

13i 

13- 

13: 

13 

13 

13 

13 

12 

13 

13 

14 

11 


100.0 
100.0 
lOU.O 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
lUO.O 
100.0 
100 
92 
100.0 
100.0 
107.7 
107.7 


0 
3 


Num- 
ber. 


+1 
+  1 
+1 
+  1 

+  1 
+  1 
+  1 
+1 
+1 
+  1 
+2 
+1 
+li 


Per 
cent. 


7.7 
7.7 
7.7 
7.7, 
7.7 
7.7 
7.7 
7.7 
7.7 
7.7 
-4-16.7 
-f  7.7 
+  7.7 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
-f- 
+ 
+ 


Aver- 
age j 

num- 
ber. 


58.23 
58.31 
58. 31 
58.31 
5S.31 
58.31 
58.31 
68.31 
58.31 
58.31 
67.50 
61.39 
61.82 
61.00 
61.00 


ReU- 
live 
num- 
ber. 


Increase  ( -j- )  or  ' 
decrease  ( - )  in 

1903  as  c(»m- 

pared  with  year 

specifled. 


100.0 
100.1 
100.1 
100.1 
ICO.l 
100.1 
100.1 
100.1 
100.1 
100.1 
96.7 
105.4 
105.3 
104.8 
104.8 


Num- 
ber. 


-i-2.77 
+2.69 
+2.69 
+2.69 
+2.69 
+2.69 
+2.69 
+2.69 
+2.69 
+2.69 
+3.50 

-  .89 

-  .32 


Per 
ceiH. 


Aver- 
age. 


Rela- 
tive. 


Increase  ( + )  or 
decreai«e  (  —  /in 

1903  as  com- 
pared with  year 
specifledf. 


+4.8«0. 

+4.6  . 

+4.6  . 

+  4.6  . 

+4.6  . 

+  4.6;  . 

+4.6  . 

+  4.6  . 

+4.6  . 

+4.6  . 

+6.1  . 

-  .6  . 

-  .5  . 


3136 
3233 
3202i 
3198; 
3128! 
3007 
2792 
2872 
3027 
8163 
3740 
3677 
3»i43 
3519 
4032 


I 

100.0 

103.1 

102. 1. 

102.0 

99.7, 

95.9 

89.0 

91.6 

96.5 

100.9^ 

119.3' 

117.3 

116.2 

112.2 

1-28.6 


Amount. 


f to.  0896 
+  .0799 
+  .0830: 
-t-  .0834 
+  .0904 
-  . 1025 
+  .  1210, 
-^  .  1160 
+  .1005 
.08691 

.0355 
.0389 
.0513= 


+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


Per 
cent 

-^  28.6 
+  24.7 
+  25.9 
26.1 
28.9 
+  84.1 
+  44.4 
+  40.4 
+  83.2 
+  27.5 

-  7.8 
+    9.7 

-  10.7 

-  14.6 


I 


IROX  AXI>  8TKEL1,  OPEN  IIK.VRTII  8TEEI.. 

I4ADI4E  I4INER8,  male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  3  establishments  for  entire  period.    Data  (or  hours  and  wages  from  3 

establishments,  1890-1893;  4  establishments,  1.^94-1903.] 

-  2         28.6  73.54 
-2         28.6   73.71 

2      -  28.6  7:^.71 

-  2         28.6  73.71 
-2       -28.6   7:^.71 

2  --28.6  73.51J 

2  -28.6  T^JA) 

-  2  -28.6  73.50 
-2  -28.6  73.  .'lO 

2       -28.6  ?.{.:« 

2      -28.6  73.20 

73. 5t) 

73.  :w 

73.  :w 

73. :« 


Av.  lvA>-'.*9. 

« 

100.0 

1S90 

4 

100.0 

isvl 

7 

100. 0 

lS'.r_> 

1 

100.0; 

lHl»:i 

( 

I(M).0, 

lv.»l 

i 

100.0: 

IS'*.*) 

7 

100. 0- 

1  .v.»«; 

7 

UK).0 

Is'.'T 

m 
1 

100.0 

lv.»s 

4 

100. 0 

iv.n» 

7 

100.0 

VM) 

5 

71.4 

I'.HH 

•> 

71.4 

I'.XJ 

.'> 

71.4 

I'H';', 

.") 

71  4 

100.0 

-0.21 

-0.3  SO.  1980 

100.0+80.0905* 

-4-45.7 

100. 2 

-  .38 

—  .."» 

.1941 

98.0  + 

.0944 

+  48.6 

100.2 

-  .38 

-  .5 

.1941 

98.0  + 

.0944 

+48.6 

100.2 

-  .38 

-  .5 

.1941 

98.0  + 

.0944, 

+  48.6 

100.2 

-  .38 

-  .5 

.1941 

98.0  + 

.09441 

+48.6 

99.9 

-  .17 

_  _2 

.1790 

90.4  + 

.1095 

+61.2 

99.9 

-  .17 

.  .  ^0 

.2081 

105.1  + 

.0804 

+38.6 

99.9 

-  .17 

-  .2 

.2029 

102. 5  + 

.0856 

+42. 2 

99.9 

-  .17 

_     0 

.  1975 

94.7  + 

.0910 

+46.1 

99.7. 

.'21M0 

103.0  + 

.0845 

+  41.4 

99.5 

+  .13 

-  .2 

.  212:^ 

107. 2  + 

.0762 

-^35.9 

99.9 

-  .17 

_  ,2 

.  2518 

128. 7  + 

.(m7 

+  13.2 

99.7  . 

.2513 

12ii.  9  + 

.0372 

-fl4.8 

99.7  . 

.  2.VvS 
.288.') 

12<>.2  + 
145.7  ... 

.0327 

+ 12. 8 

99.7  . 

l4.iDl4K  .HEN,  .Hale. 

[IhiUi  f«>r  <inployces  fn»m  9  establNhments  for  entire  peri<Ml.    Dnta  for  hours  and  wape**  fnim  9 

establl«*hments.  lsw»-18i»9:  10  establishmeuts.  1900-llKlci.] 


Av.  ivh  ►-'.»•.♦.  3(»  100.0 

lv»o :u>  Km.o 

l*-! ;V>  116.7, 

l^VJ :\\  113.3 

lvi:>. :il  ii:i.;{ 

i-^'.M :«  110.0 

lyr, 28  •«.  3 

Iv'ij 24  SO.O 

l**'.*: 25  Kt.3 

1  «»•"» 2ii  M.  7 

l'*'.*'.» 27  90.0 

VMM) 2."»  X?.  3 

l'.«01 25  83.3 

l'«0"2 27  90.0 

VM\ 31  105^.  3  . 


*  1 
+  1 

4 

3 

3 
•» 

.;! 
■■  4 

-6 

♦  .'» 
I 

-6 
*6 


-«-  3. 
r  3. 
-  11. 

8. 

H. 

6. 
1  10. 
-i-2\». 
•  24. 
t  19. 
-+  14. 
-24. 
-2 1. 
4  14. 


71.97 
71.«iO 
71.tWJ 
71.  eo 
71. tw. 
71.«Vt 
4     « 1 .  n  I 

2  72.f»o 

0  72.48 

2  72.  16 

8  72.44 

t»  72.  1 1 

0  ?2.  44 

8  ?2.41 

.  T2.M\ 


100.0 
99.5 
99.6 
99.6 
99.  t; 
99. 5 
9«.>.4 

100.7 

100.7 

100 

100 

100 

10(» 

IW) 

KM) 


I        — 


-^0.39 
+  .76 
+  .70, 
+  .71 
+  .71 
-t  .72 
■4-  .79 
.14 
.12 
.10 
.OS 
.t«s 


■0.5S0.21H5 


+  1. 
+  1. 
+  1. 
+  1. 

♦  1. 


1 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

•t 

•  > 

1 
1 
1 
I 
1 


.2:i21 
.21 -.7 

.  I'.IVI 
.  IHI.* 
.  2I»2J 
.2114 

.  r.>vj 

.  1943 
.  2(M3 

.2:t77 
.217.". 
.  2.ViS 
.  2576 


100.0 

113.5 

105.  5 

1(NI.6 

9»>.  (» 

90.  2 

9S.9 

Ktt.  4 

lUi.  9 

<<>.  0 

W.  9 

116.2 

121.0 

121.8 

126. 0 


+ 


+  50.0531 

+    .  (r2.v» 

♦  .0419 
.051S 
.«Mil2 
.  0731 
.  (»5.M 
.(H«:2 
.O-V.'l 

.  (»199 
.Ol(W 
.0023 


+-2t;.o 

-rll.O 

f  19.4 
4.-j.'i.  2 
•31.2 

•  :w. »; 

•  27.  I 
.  21.9 

•  :to.O 
-  :i2. 6 

-26.1 
-8.4 
-4.1 
+     .9 
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Table  I.— WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-190:)— Con tinael. 

( Aven&Kf  1JHK>-1S99--^100.0.    For  explanation  of  relative  flgriires.  nee  M^en  7l~>  and  716:  f^r  exriU:^«r: 
of  iuorcajHi  (-!-)  or  dccrcajie  (-)  in  1903,  as  compared  with  prevfo»5i  yean,  see  note  *jn  pajj*-  T!-* 

lllOX  AND  STEKTj,  OPEX  HEARTH  STEEXi— Conrlu.lt^J. 


[Datii  for  employees  from  9  cstablifihmcntA  for  entire  period.    Data  for  houm  and 

establishmeutJi,  1890-1899:  lU  CflUbluihinentii.  1900-1909.] 


wiM^t'>  fr-r^ 


Employees. 


Hours  per  week. 


Wa|fe»  per  hour. 


Ywir. 


'Nnra- 
b(T. 


InjTease  (  \)  or 

idot'rease  ( -- )  in. 

Rfla-I    190:^  a»  com- 

tivt'   l>are<l  with  year 

I       spwrifie*!.       ' 


Aver-,  Rela- 


Av.  is'.in-t»«». 

IS'.tJ) 

\S\i] 

1  V.rj 

\Kl\ 

ivil 

1  s'l.') 

\s\u', 

lv.»7 

IS'W 

lV.J«t 

]\*m\ 

l'.«M 

1  Mi  ij 

I'.m;; 


Is 

:>l 
r»(i 
.%« 

rw; 

12 

to 
4:$ 
4-.' 

M 


nnm- 
Ikt.  1 


lOO.U 
imi.  -A 
llti.7, 

irj.5 

IKl.T,' 
ll«i.7 

s:{.  a 

ST.  .V 
M.  'A 

^7. .'» 
s7.  •'» 

S-'i.  4 

M.:: 


Num- 
ber. 


ajfe 
num- 
ber. 


l*er 
eent. 


live 

nuni- 

lx;r. 


Inereajie  (  +  )  or 
deereane  ( — )  in 

1903  a«  com- 
pared with  year 
specified. 


]2i 

17, 

l.V 

17. 

17. 

1> 

:ii 

...I. 

1, 


IS.H' 

U0.4, 
•27. 8, 

:U).  4 

:V).  4 

2.  r» 

1 


-  I 


—  I 


2.:") 
'.». :{ 
7.1 
1 


73.87 
73.88 
p.  fiO 
/3.  «S 
7.1.  71 
73.  .'»0' 
71.10 
7HH) 
71.  l.'i 
71.10 
73. 9.'» 
73.  VI 
73. 91 
7:5.  9:» 
7I.().'> 


100.01 

1()0. 01 

99.  ft! 


99.91 
99.8 
99,5 
100.3 
100.2 
KM).  4 
lt)0.3 
100.  l! 
100.11 
100. 1 1 
100. 1 
100.2 


Num- 
ber. 


■i- 


I 

-0.  ikI 

■  Ui 

-  .27' 

-  .»i 

-  .65, 

-  .a'ti 

-  .lOj 

-  .10" 

-  .141 

.11, 

.10. 


Per 
cent.    I 


I  ■  lnci>»a«**- 

I  ■  di'i'rfA-i. 

(      l!n:  no 

Aver-    Rela-  P^reil  wj- 

ago.      live.  >|kxi: 

.-\.ni4*i:Ki 


■1. 

r 


-f- 


-fO.litO.3707 
-I-  .21  .3811 
.391."^ 
.3492 
.3178 
.  33(U; 
.3603 
.3(>I3 
.;i770 
.3ti9A 
.4096 
.•1371 
.4ir*9 
.4581 
.4^M 


.4! 

•6 

■A-  . « 

-  .1 
--  .1' 

-  .1. 

"  .1, 
r-  .1 

-i.   .2= 

-*-  .2 
:-    .1 


100.0  ^$i\ir%,v 
1U2.H  -  .07^. 
106. «  -    .  i.t-Tj 

94.2  -   .r.i.Tj 
93.  H"    -r-    .lilt. 

90. «  -    .;j> 

97.2  -^    .sf^: 

98.8  -     .ir.r.i 

1UI.7  -A-   .ir»j| 

105.1  -  .IF.'.-.- 
110..%  -  .<4^ 
117.9  ^-  .iC.i; 
120.3  —  .ii".  .. 
123.  t>  *.  .f«j]:; 
123.9 


.tll^LTKICK"  IlKLPKRM,  Halo. 

(I»:i»M  f.T  finpluvii--  fnmi  '.>  ••'•tahli^liniriit"*   f>ir  <'Titiro  jhtIjuI.    Data  for  lumr>>   atid    wic 

.•«.f;t!»li-Iimont^.  l.syo-lsW:  lo  cstablisb men ts.  1900-1 903.] 


]>«'.KI 

|-.»i  

1  v.r.; 

l^'.'-.     

1«M 

l'-.»  

1  -'I'', 

I-'V 

I^-'- 

l*'.'.' 

]  '  IIN  I 

I'"!] 

v."*-! 

r.-t.. 


12  I     ItH).  «' 
'••7 

llM 

1"> 
irj 

111! 

12.? 

1 ;; 

I.;-.  i"T. .: 

Ill  II.:. 7 

I'W.  1  ;■..;.■.» 

i<>  1 ;;."»..". 

17'»  1:;t.  1 

17"  1 ::.  1 

Ir, ,  l:; ;.  I 


,^.■2 

^:.  1 
'.»:). .; 

'.•^.  I 

lln... 


41 
■"»7 

.!.'■ 

i;'. 


7i». 
■"•o. 
•'i2. 
17. 
'••J. 

*  I 

.>  *. 
Jii. 
J  J 

17 

I. 
■  I 


1  71. ".»'.»  1(K).U 

1  72.r.j  i(u>.  9 

0  72.11  liH».2 
*^  72.  11  UK).  2 
:i  72.  11  liH.t.'j 
n  7J.  1 1  liH». -J 

2  72   111  1(H>.  L> 

1  71.71  '.»*.«.  7 

I  71   7.  !»«».  f. 

II  7!    71  '.m.  7 

<;  71.  I!'  '.»'.».:'. 

s  7'.  V.  M'.l.  1 

•  71   »J'  '.»".»..'» 

'»  71   f.l  '.»■.•.."• 

.  7'. '»t.  li»M 


:  0.  07  -I  0. 1  SO.  J.JKS 

.5fi  -  .X  .'jhio 

.a'l  .1  .2110 

.a'>  -  .1  .2tU5 

.OTi  -    .1  .2»rj« 

.05  .1  .\xiV 

-   .01  .1  .194li 

.:r2  -f  .  I  .-jirM) 

.    ..3::  .5  .-ji.vi 

r   .:«  .1  .2111 

•    .r»7  .s  .2i:« 

.M  .7  .2i?Jl 

.  ir,  i   .fj  .ivji 

.1.'.  .»'.  .2?<ltf 
•M170 


lOU  0 

Km.  7 
101.  J 

yr.. «; 

97.2 

93. 3 
ia:t.  t; 
IU3. 1 
101.2 

1 1«.  H 
12  V  7 
I2!i.9 
13.\  1 
1  42.  .">  . 


-  0   ■  ^■^*T 

.*»»«.: 

.  ir«4'. 
.  M  :_• 

.<I^12 
.  •«*_*2 
.•r«..l 
.o.\:» 
.  I  «:i^ ! 
.'•I  .1 
.  'Ii  -; 


'  it 


;.;,.\ 


l*IT.^II-:\,  .llni<% 

r-  ■■    •»   ■-t.ili!i-li;i.<  :ii-    i..r  iiiiin"  iiiri»»<l.     I>jita  for  lutnrs   nii.i  n;ti:.- 
i-i  »!;:«"iini  m:-.  1  •■►•-I -.».'.  ■•  ■■^i.»lili«.!imi'nl«.,  li.^»»>-r.»o;t.] 


A\  . 

*>■*>  '.»•.•. 

-'1 

liNi  ;i 

1 

1 

"'.''■ 

IlO.  1' 

11   VJ 

■  1.  1  '^^ 

r»7i 

lrt>.  0 

<. 

•- '  tv: 

.  1 

j-h. 

..... 

-1 

■•I   2 

ii 

1 

'1   !     . 

I'NI    ■• 

.  1.1 

•  1 

.1717 

1"!>.  3 

.o>: 

f 

1— ; 



'.«.'. 

lit-.  1 

1 . 

■. 

<   •.  1  ■■ 

1'«>.7 

.  .i2 

.  I 

.  l»i'.ni 

KIK.  u 

.  10  "2 

. 

l->2 

'.»». 

lilt. 

■1 

■1 

.   '    *  ^ 

!.■»  .. 

1.11 

.  s 

i:»H4 

U»\  *» 

»r:ii 

.  '■* 

l-.».: 

.  . . 

'.U 

jiv.   : 

. 

1 

7.:  t.t 

;'«>  .1 

.^J 

1.2 

.  1  'Tn 

'.*.».  '.♦ 

. '  Jt:* 

ji 

l*'i 

"".' 

•.• .  .: 

■ 

l\ 

■  ;  II 

liH)  ■. 

li. 

.•i 

.  1  l.V 

91.2 

.»H»*. 

I'    . 

1 . 

'.•1  *• 

• 

]■■* 

'.J   1' 

'.•■•.  7 

1    "2 

-    I.   1 

.  1 179 

91    I 

.iHl'.« 

.  jfc 

1'  «. 



*>i. 

I'M.    .. 

1 

I. 

T_   r.' 

■II  7 

1    «t. 

'    1  .  •• 

.  1  >«»1 

!»■.».  1 

.(ri.7 

i» 

iv: 

SJl 

'.».'  1- 

■ 

^ 

*• 

'. :  1  ■ 

■r»  .". 

1         "* 
1          ■•  ■ 

1  ,  ^ 

.  1.M2 

9«;.  2 

.  iri>^; 

-> 

I-*- 



K-' 

:*  1  ;; 

1 

'  > 

::  n 

•K*  7 

I.«»l 

1.  1 

.  r»ii» 

91;  7 

.IC79 

-3 

!■•■.•".» 

. 

•»1 

]()..  •« 

1 

1. 

7j   1  . 

■••1  :; 

1 .  •••  ■ 

-  !.'.» 

.  luiT 

HM.2 

.U2lil 

1^ 

1  UNI 



•». 

I'M.  2  .. 

. . 

:•  1.. 

■-.f  .'. 

*  1   ■  '»■ ' 

■  I .  *.» 

ITIti 

111.1 

.l»l.\L' 

-  ^ 

I!l«l 

"S 

lir.'  ;; 

i 

1 

:i  -7 

'.  *».  \* 

-  I .  i-.l 

i  -1 

I72H 

llo.u 

.0170 

■  ff 

l'H»-J 

-1 

•.U.2 

.  1. 

1   . 

1 

71  ^i; 

V**.  '.» 

■  1.«".2 

■  2.  Ii 

1*^14 

117.4 

.oa'»4 

1 

l<j):: 

'»7 

li'1.2  ... 



■ 

7.;.  i" 

nn.i  . 





IS'.IH 

120. 8 

b     ■ 

■     ■ 

k  -        ■   • 
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Table  I.— WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-19a3— Continued. 

[Averaf^e  18M)-1899--«100.0.    Pur  explanatioB  of  reUtive  flguret,  nee  p%ge»  715  and  716;  lor  explaimtion 
of  inen^He  (  f )  or  decrease  ( - )  in  1W3.  aa  compared  with  previous  yeam,  sec  note  on  pave  718i.} 


IRON  AND  STEEIi,  RAlIiS. 

CAT€HR«8,  Hale. 

[Data  from  1  estabUflhrncnt.] 


1 

i 
Num-I 

iHT.   ' 

•• 
■% 

1          « 

1         f 

1 

*  1 

1 

Employees. 

Uoun»  per  week. 

Wa^es  per  hour. 

Year. 

Rela- 
tive 
n!im- 
lH»r. 

Tncrea8c(  +  )or 
decrease  ( - )  in 

1903  as  com- 
pared with  year 
H|>ecifled. 

Aver- 
age 
num- 

Rela- 
tive 
num- 

Increase  (  -h  )  or 
decrease^  —  )in 

1908  as  com- 
pared with  year 
speclflcd. 

Aver- 
age. 

Inoreav  ( + )  or 
decrease  ( - )  in 
1903  as  com- 
Rela-  pArcd  with  vear 
tive.  '       specified. 

Num- 
ber. 

IVr 
ci»nt. 

ber.      i#vr. 

Num-        Per 

ber.        cent. 

• 

ppr 
Amount.    /^^^ 

1 

Av    ISIKV-W 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

■ 
72.00   100-0 

.3526 

1                J 
100.0  -•-10.2506    -1-73.9 

IHyo 

72.00   100.0 
72.00   100.0 
72.00   100.0 

noD  100.0 

104.0+     .-2371    -f-  67.1 

lj<«Jl 

109.6^     .2179    4-  fift.6 

1«92 

i 

.:Mfi'llS.4+     .20!)1    -4-  fia.8 

lj<93 

L**    *!*  ■  *     *. 

.3141     91 6  ^     .'I7ffG   +  W.7 

1894 

100. Ol j  72.00  100.0 

100.  a' 1  72.00  100.0 

lOO.O 1  7-2.00    100.0 

.XGS.    98.3->-     .'JfM    +  W.9 

1S*V'> 

.3520;  101.0-^      .2»71    ^  67.2 
.3526.  104.0 -h     .2:171    -^  fi7.2 

1896 

^^<97 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

72.00   100.0 
72.00   100.0 
72.00   100.0 
72.00   100.0 

.3:m. 

9K.3+     .25fil     *-  76.9 
90. 7 -t-     .2«20    -I    91.6 
K5. 1  4-     .»)12    Jl(M.4 

1><9H 

IH9'.J          

.3077 
.2SK5i 

IIKH) 

..V>1S   lfi2.C^      .IKW    +     7.6 

1901 

72.00   100.0 



.  5-25«l 
.6020 
.rrf<97 

156.0+     Ami    -f-  12.2 

iy02 

72.00  100.0 
72.00   HlO.O 

177.7         .0129    --    2.1 

190;t 

1 

173.9- 

1 

1 

4  HAHC.KHS,  illmle. 

[Data  from  2  e}itubli*<hment<«.] 


Av.  lH*K)-99. 

9 

IVJtl 

9 

1X'.>1 

9 

iKlr* 

i 

IWI 

1 

IWM 

9 

l'^y> 

9 

IM*". 

9 

1.H97 

9 

ls«»> 

9 

1>V.» 

9 

V.*%) 

9 

IWI 

9 

l'.«»-J 

9 

VMr. 

9 

10i).0 6S.«0 

100.0 fi6.00 

100.0    '56.00 

77.  h  V2         2S.6   72.00 

77.8  +2     +-2M.6  72.  a» 

100.0 72.00 

100.0 '  72.00 

lOO.O '  72.00 

100.0 72.00 

10»>.0 72.00 

100. 0 72. 00 

100.0 72.00 

100.0 72.00 

100. 0 72.00 

100.0 72.  W 


100.0 
81.4 
HI.  4 
104.7;. 
104.7. 
KM.  7 
104.7 
101.7 
104.7 
101. 7 
KM.  7 
104.7 
KM.  7 
KM.  7 
KM.  7 


+  3.20 
+  16.00 
+  16.00 


+  4.780. 
+28.6  . 
f  28. 6     . 


2111 

2428 

2135: 

3033i 

2a'i«i 

1956, 

1996 

21-23 

IftN? 

1851 

1911 

2497 

2194 

2743 

2513 


100.0' 

115.0 

101.1' 

143. 7. 

97.5 

92.7 

91.6; 

100. 6 

75.2 

87.8 

91.9 

118.3 

118.1 

129. 9 

119.0 


f90.(M02 
i-     .0085 

■(-    .arr8 
-   .av20 

.0455 
.0557 
.0517 
.0»90 
■*■  .0926 
+  .06r>9 
+     .(fi72 


+ 
+ 


.0016 
.0019 
.0230 


+  19.0 

+  3.5 

+  17.7 

17.1 

+22.1 

+28.5 

+25.9 

+  18.4 

+58.3 

+  35.5 

4  29.5 

+     .6 

1      .8 

-8.4 


Av    lvu».9>.<.  U  IWt.O 

i^'*i ....:...  1.1  nv.2 

IK*\ 1:j  11H.2 

ir*--' 7  M.i> 

}^\rA 7  63.6 

l-'VM 11  10»J.O 

1^9.'i 11  100.0 

I'^W 11  KH>.0 

lx'»7 11  100.0 

l**s 11  1W>.0 

1V»9 12  109.1 

I'.NW 12  IW.  1 

IWl 12  109. 1 

Kwri 12  109.1 

190:J 12  109.1 


+  1 

1 

-1 

f'> 
I 
i  1 
*l 
-I 
.  I 


HKATKU8,  .llmle. 

[Data  from  3  cvtHblinhnientM.] 


4    9. 

—  7. 


1 

-  -     t.  i 

+  71.4 

+  71.1 

9.1 

•  9.1 

-  9.1 

•  9.1 

-  9.1 


iVX  IH 
6(».  92 
60.92 
72. 00 
72.  «> 
72. 00 
72. 00 
72. 0»> 
72.00 
72. 00 
(if).  (N) 
66.  Ol» 
(it*.  00 

r<i.oo 

6t\.  00 


KX}.0 
X8.1 

8M. 

104. 

101. 

KM. 

KM.l 

104.1 

KM.] 

104.1 

95.4 

95.  4 

95.4 

»'».  4 

95.4 


-3.18 

+  5.08 

+  5.  OH 

6.00 

6.W 

-6.00 

-  6. 00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.0l» 


-4.fi?o.  ii:*; 
+H.3    .r.:j.v< 


+8.3 
-8.  3 

-  .S.  3 

-  S.3 
-8.3 

8.3 

-  S.  'A 


4572 
477H 
3s.-»3 
:Viii8 
l'2:W 
UIO 
:5.*t85 
3552 
3I6S 
5]9l» 


I94M 

5H28 
5394 


100.0  -kJO. 
130.5  i      . 

110.7  4-     . 

115.7+     . 

93. 3  +     . 

KV8   »- 
Kr2.4 
10»J.«  • 

N2.0  ^      . 

n;.o  . 

81.0  . 

l*2:».9  • 
119.  .s  • 

Itl.l 
i:w.  i\ 


]'2(M 
00116 
0822 
0616 
1511 
17.N'. 
llCit 
OttSl 

2o«n» 

1*»I2 
l'.>2li 
0I«»5 

own 
oi:ti 


+  30.6 

+   .1 

+  1S.0 

•  12.9 

•  Hl.O 
■-  17.1 

27. 5 
.  "22.  3 

•  .V.».  I 
'  51.9 

•  .'v'l.  5 

3.8 

'    9.0 

7.4 
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Table  I.— AVAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1 890-1 90:i—Continue.i. 

[Average  1890-1K99=  100.0.    For  explanation  of  relative  figures,  sec  po^en  715  and  716:  for  vxpltnctr 
of  lncrea:'e  ( -f )  <»r  elocrease  ( -  )  In  1903,  as  compared  with  previous  yean*,  sec  note  on  po^ e  T> 

IROX  AND  8TKEI.,   R^VILS— Continuetl. 
I4£VER  ^EN,  mmle. 

[Data  from  3  establishments.] 


P3mployees. 


Hours  i>er  wtick. 


Wages  itvT  hmir. 


Year. 


|In(.Tease(  +  )or 
I  decreuxe  ( ~ )  in 
Uela-I    1903ast;om-     Aver- 
Num-;  tive   pared  with  year    age 
num-|       speeified.        num- 

b'T.  ,     '  ber. 

Num-        Per    I 


ber. 


Av.  IS'.H)-I>y. 

\SiH) 

I8yi 

isyj 

i^y:{ 

lHy4 ! 

1M*5 

1  W('i , 

IS'JK 

IhW ' 

IWH.) ' 

l'.M.»1 

l'>i.! 

l'X»:{ 


I 


'; 

7; 
!• 
4  I 

'I 

1», 


ber. 


cent. 


Rela- 
tive 
num- 
ber. 


Increase  (4-)  or 
decrease  ( — )  in 

1908  as  com- 

IMired  with  year 

specltied. 


1  -■ 


100.0 
114.3 
114.3 
100.0 
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WAGES    AND   COST   OF   LIVINO. 
-WACJES  ASD  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— Con  tinned. 
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'  '  "TOCiflpd- 


+t  4-31. 1  m.m;  i< 

+t  +2i.r  M.w  1...., 

+*  +-.'M  w-jmI  mm.* 

+6  -(-21.1.  M.Ai.  IW.tt 

^t  +ai.ij  w.w|  iaa.S 


.■  .WW  loD.el-.. 


!!!r: 


[Dala  [mm  ].'•  i.'«t.iblli>hnK>nU.) 


+  11. ■  .'•9.JT  lOU.O 
.t-»K.>i  ■'«.»)'  lOU.H 
+».-t.M.1A\  1UI.1I 
..  I.^.-M.mI  1MI.0I 
^-71.1  M.«.V  inLil 


1  tO.t.i^,  IW.O-flO.OSM.     - 

&  I  !l£(»  103.0+  !lW»l     ' 

(  !  .t^>X'.^    W.S+  .OtUT'     - 

9  .lii-l   107.!*-  .(I03S      . 

3  .  .H9H     9t.'i+  .U141.     ' 

1  .HW.    M..'>+  .0140;     ' 

f>  '  .ISSl    *9.9-t-  .0U<7! 

i  .iiiar>    M.V  I-  .oiM' 

n  .ivi    %.4  I-  .niET' 

3  .i:*a  101. H+  .iioM    . 

I  .iri77   101, s  L.  .ooiu- 

IQ  .[.IW  I0».0'+  .owo 


MH.irKRS. 

n-K-. 

(iKitn  [n>m  18  t-ylHl 

Lshmviil"-! 

+  ft 

H  '.  W  41    100  0 

0.1S    +0  1 

■-11.4  -w.K    ae.» 

M.M      U0.3. 

.01           .UM 
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Table  I.— WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— Continued. 

[Average  1890-1899=100.0.    For  explanation  of  relative  figures,  see  fta^es  715  and  716:  for  expUeatiji 
of  increase  (  +  )  or  decrease  (— )  In  1903,  as  compared  with  previous  years,  sec  note  on  pa^t;  T1*.J 

X.EATHER— Concluded. 
9TAKERS,  .^ale. 

[Duta  from  8  establishments.] 


Employees. 


Hours  per  week. 


Year. 


Num- 
ber. 


Rela- 


Increa.«>c  ( + )  or 
decreaw  ( -  - )  in 
1903  as  com 


,     .,.  Aver- 

live  iPttred  with  vear    age 

num-       specitied.      jnum- 

- ber. 

Num-  ,    Per 

ber.    ,   cent. 


ber. 


!  I  I 

Av.  1XI»0-1KJ.:  1671  100.0 

1890 ,  IIGI    69.5, 

1891 ,  149i    89.2 

189-2 18SI  112.6, 

1893 i  1781  106.6, 

1894 174i  104.2, 

1895 ,  ISC.i  111.4i 

1896 ,  I'jO     89.8, 

1897 ,  IGli    96.4, 

1898 i  179,  107.2 

1899 i  191,  114.4 

1900 ;  144,    K«;.2 

VAn '  20t>,  123.4 

11K)-J '  130     77.8,' 

19U3 '  140     83.  k| 


27, 

24 

-  9, 

-48 

38 

31 

46 

-10 

21 

39. 

51 

^; 

-lo; 


-16.2 
-+-20. 7 

-  6.0 
-•25. 5 
-21.3 
-19.5 

-24.7 
-6.7 
-13.0 
-21.  H 
-26.7 

-  2.8 
-32.0' 
-^  7.7! 


59.20 
59.24 
59.17 
59.12 
59.14 
59.19 
59.18 
59. 19 
59. 26 
59.30 
59.18 
59. 26 
59. 26 
59. 3;i 
59. 36 


Rela- 
tive 
num- 
ber. 


Increa.se  ( -f )  or 
decrease  ( — )  in 

190:t  as  com- 
pared with  vear 
spe<;iflea. 


Wages  per  h<iur. 


100. 0 

100.1 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9, 

100.01 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 

100. 

100.0 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent. 


Aver- 
age. 


I 


+0.16 
+  .12, 
-f  .19, 
+  .24 
+  .22' 
+  .17 
+  .18 
-f  .17 
+  .10 
-1-  .06 
+  .18 
+  .10 
+  .10 
-f  .03 


-f0.3f0.23S4 
-f  .2,     .2150 


+  .3 
-f  .4i 

+  .4; 


.2353 
.  2458, 
.2450! 


+  .3,'  .2382 
-t-  .3'  .2389' 
-f  .8!  .2335; 
+  .2  .22401 
+  .1  .2215; 
+  .8  .2371 
.16711 
.1784. 
.1729' 
.  1713. 


-f  .2 

■h  .2 
+  .1 


Increase .  ■   << 
decrea-H:  ■  -   a 
1908a<<-<'U- 
Rela-'  paredmiiJiv.o: 
tlve.  spwififl 


Amount 


p.r 


100.  o: 

92.1 
100.8 
105.31 

lavo" 

102.11 

102.  4 

100.0 

V6.0 

»4.9! 

101.6 

71.6; 

76.  .V 

74.1, 


73.4 


i.oiLn 

-.f ' 

.0437 

-3. 

.064C' 

.074.'i 

->. 

.0737 

-  S". 

.OWit 

.  j» 

.  0676 

->. 

.0^22 

.* 

.tftJT 

r 

.  a^'j^ 

.  >_ 

.li6.> 

.1" 

.0042 

—  J 

.«CI 

■  I 

-OOli. 

— 

TANNKR8,  .Hale. 

[Data  from  19  establish  men  t".] 


Av.  ls<H)-99.  444 

1S«.«0 4U7 

iv.M 411 

IMni 4.VJ 

1M«3 4.V) 

IMM -iM 

189') 4> 

iS'H'i 412 

18'»7 4:i.'» 

181»s VM 

ISW 4«>9 

IIKMJ 4Ki 

1<H)I Uit\ 

IWrj 4H| 

19(i:j :h>.'. 


11X).0 
91.7 
92. 6 
101.  H 
lir2. .'» 
l»7. 7 
9M.  6 
l>2.  8 
ys.  0' 

111.:; 

112.  1' 

l()>i.  >*' 

114.(1' 
ll:i.7 


-1-61 
-:91 

-71 

-67 

•  70 
-11 

-i    6' 


-13.7 

-21.1 

-*  22.  9 

^11.7, 

-11.0, 

•^16.41 

-^15.3; 

-22.61 

-*  16.  li 

-I    2.2, 

4.(i| 


.;. 


-    1        - 


I-  4.3, 


nO.  08 
.>.  79 

58.  Tm^ 
58. 73 
5K.  S'>. 
h\  92 

59.  («•> 
5'».21 
59.  4.') 
59.71 
5'J.  40 
59.  37 
5«>.  4(» 
59.  37 
59. 2:5 


I 


100. 0 
99. 5 
99.2 
99.4 
^^9.6 
99.7 

lOU.O 
1(K).2 
100. 6 

101. 1 
100.5 
100. 5 
KK).  r- 
100.5 

100.:; 


-r 

-f 


i-0. 15 

.44 

.60 

.50 

.3S 

.31 

.17 

.02 
•>> 

•  *>^ 

.-IS 

.17 
.14 
.17 
.14 


-fO.3 
+  .7 
-+-1.0 


+ 


.8  ! 

.5  I 
.3  I 
.(W 

.8  ' 
.3  • 
.2  I 
.3 


IMI.llKICIfS,  .llHle. 

[I)atii  fpMii  11  t^tjililKhmciits.] 


10.1366 
.1414 
.1436 
.1439 
.1418 
.1342 
.  1320 
.1325 
.133(; 
.131M 
.  1325 
.13«i9 
.137V 
.142X 
.1463 


100.0 
1U3.  5 
105.1 

iur».3 

10Ci.h 

9H.2 

9ri.  6 

97.0 

97.8 

9.*>.  5 

97.0 

lUO.  2 

101.  O 

lot.  5 

107.1  . 


.0049 
.0027 
.  Utrjl 
.004.S 
.  0121 
.0143 

.m:> 

.0127 
.  01. '«5^ 
.  U13S 
.0094 
.MIK4 
.0IB5 


-  1. 

-  1 

-  .* 

-li- 

-;•■ 

- 1- 
-1 

■»  *■ 


Av.   lv.M»-'.r.>. 

1M.»<> 

1S91 

IW. 

I'^yi 

18i».-> 

is% 

1K»7 ' 

IK'^ ' 

ls«>.» 

19U> 

1901 

10U2  ' 


179 

16} 

liHJ 

171 

1S5 

170 

16«» 

K'i 

191 

2t)| 

19.') 

211% 
<»■>) 

ill 

227 


n«).o 

91.6 

9.'».  '• 
]o;:.4 
«i'».  0' 
91.  r 
102. 2 
lot;.  7 
112.:; 

l(»s.«» 

1 1 1.  :> 
121.0 
i-i'j.  1 
i'2t;.  >* . 


-  67, 
■•  .'•<.; 

♦  12 

-  "T 
.  .> 

•  :;••' 


2«. 


;ij' 


-    J 


■  Jj;.  s  .v.».  :;•,»  1(H).  o  o.  1:; 

•  :;s.  1  .'.'.».  HI  ir.i. .')  .  .16 

-  11.9  .v.).  i;:  *n».6  •  .  1;; 

-  :i2. 7  ;V.<.  oj  «/.».  4  -.  .21 

•  J-.*.  7  .v.».  o:>  w.  I  .  .21 

.■h{.  .'.  .V«.  Is  W.i't  .lis 

-  :vi. :;  .'.■»  :in  iiri.  •_>!  .  .jj 

•  Jl.ii  ;V.».  :;i  «/».<.»  .n.', 

•  is.  V  ;, »  H7  ](«»  V  ..  t\] 

•  12.9  .V.I.  ss  jiK)  s  ,,j 

•  16.1  ."»'.♦  ^'O  ]{p).  s  . .  ,rj» 

■  1(>.  7  .'.■.».*«.■  I«»0.  7  -  ..'»7 

«  2.:!  .'»'.».  ST  ni«».  H  -  .»;i 

-  1.7  f**.'. «»;;  HO. 7  -■  ..■»7 

-VJ.  If.  9.».  S 


-0.2S0.15»;i    100.0 -10. f^i9i" 

-  .A  .IMS   105.6  ^  .(MK 

-  .2  .If'sW)   llM.4  «  .Wej 
r  .4  .l»i30   UM.4  -  .Oirj-j 

-  .4  .l.'iy2   102.0  -  .00141 
.1  .1K»2     95.6  --  .ulf4i 

-  .  1  .l.'M.»^     9ii.6   -  .(1141 

-  .1  .IVr.  9H.4  —  .011*. 
-1.0  .1.V6  yj.?  -  AVim\ 
-1.0  .l.>17     97.2  *-  .Ol.Vfc 

1.0  .119H     W.O  -  .01.>| 

1.0  .1M7     99.1    -  .OlttS 

-1.0  .i.'>79  101.2  -  .oor.i 

1.0  .  1619   1U5.6  «  .0U03i 
1«52    105.8 : 


-  1 

-1,1 

-  i> 

-  4.1 
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Table  I.— WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1 890-1 9a3—C>»ntinued. 

[Avora^e  18M>-1899=  100.0.    For  explanation  of  relative  flfniro*.  nee  pageM  715  and  716;  for  explanation 
of  Inorea.»H,'  ( +  )  or  tleereane  i  — )  in  1903.  a^i  compared  with  prcviouii  years,  see  note  on  page  718.] 

lilQUORS,  DISTIL.I.ED. 

COOKKR  HIKN,  Male. 

[Data  from  2  cMtablifihmentJi.] 


Year. 


Num- 
Iht. 


A.-.  1  »»'.)(>-'>*>. 
1*»H0 


ivj:{ 

ls«M 

iv.»:» 

l^'.«7 

1  "^'ji* 

I'.M'l 
I'.H'J 

lyo.; 


Employees. 


H«»urs  per  week. 


Wages  per  hour. 


Rflrt- 
liv«* 
num- 
ber. 


3 
«» 
t> 

«• 

•» 

•> 
•) 

•J 


InereftRe  ( 4- 1  or 
decrease ( — ) in 

1W3  Hs  i'om-    lAver- 
paretl  with  year   ^ge 
.SK.eirt«'d.       I  „„n|. 

l>er. 

Niim-        I*er 
Iht.       cent. 


Rela- 
tive 
num- 
ber. 


Increase  ( -f )  or 
de<'reu>*e  (  —  )  in 

1903  as  com- 
I)are<l  with  vear    Aver- 
flpecifleci.        i  ag^ 


llKKO 
100. 0 
100.0 
UK).  0 
\W.  0 
•  iti.  7, 
lOO.O 
lOli.O 
100.  0 
100. 0" 
lOIJ.O 
tki.  7 
4  l:«.3 
4    133.3 

4  1:^:^3 


+1 

+li 

■^1 

+i: 

-1 
-^1 
-1 

-rl 


3;i.  31 

33.31 
33.3 
-I-  33.3: 

-  ;w.3 

-lUI.O! 

-  :«.3 

-  Ji3. 3 
^  3:^.3 

33. 31 


-(-•2    -100. 


^1 


64.  'JO 

r»4. 00 

64. 0(»! 
Ol.OOi 
64. «» 
M.  00' 
tU.OO 
61.00 
64. 00 
61.00 
61.00 
6(i.  (N) 

Cil.  0() 


•  Increase  (  ■*-)ot 
'  decreiiKc  « -  i  in 
190:i  as  com- 
Rela-I  pared  with  vear 
tlve.         specifleo. 


Amount. 


1.910.1804 

1.6    .iwr 

.1801. 

.1801 

.1801 

.1868; 

.l«Oll 
.IWTi 
.17:^6! 
.  17:i»» 
.1M7 
.I9:i« 

.  1979 
.  1979 
.  1979 


100.0 
99.  H 
99.8 
99.8 
99.  h 

10?.  5 
<.••.». 

10-2. 
•V.  - 
«»6. 2 

un».  4 

107.4 
109.  7 
l(n».  7 
U»9.  7 


+90. 

+     . 


8 

4 

•> 


Per 
cent. 


0175 

01 7h 

0178 

(H7^ 

0178 

0111 

Ol7h. 

0132 

0248 

0243 

0132 

0041 


9.7 
9.9 
9.9 
9.9 
9.9 
.S.9 
9.9 
7.1 
+  14.0 
+  14.0 
+  7.1 
-*-  2.1 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


LABORKR»«  .Tlale. 

[Data  fn>m  2  4'>«tablishment.'«.] 


Av.  l.*«VK)-99 

1V»1 
1  »»•.♦_* 
l^l»:; 

1  *•'.«.'» 

is.-.; 

iw.s 

1  -*■•.• 

r.KH 
1  ■••'•_• 


39 

3:^ 
a'> 
;v. 
:J2 

.'>2 

:;•» 

31 
•>► 
42 
42 

:v> 

4^ 


100.0 
84.6 
K>.  7 
S9 


I 


S2. 1 

i;w.3 

97.4 
h7.2 
12^.2 
107.7 
107.7 
h9.7 
143.6 
12:^.1 
14:;.  6 


+  17 
-•-23 
-*-21 
-21 
+24 
+  4 
-1^ 

-  6 
-14 

-21 


+43.  t5 
+69.7 
+60.0 
+60.0 
+  7.V0 
+  7.7 
-47.4 
-^64.7 
-12.0 

-;w.3 

-^3:^.3 
-ttiO.O 


-i-    h 


-16. 


62.  .'>! 
62.9i: 
62.  74! 
02. 74! 
63. (M» 
ei.K'S, 
62.  :>3i 
62. 82! 
61.92 
62.  29 
62. 29 
f.2.  74 
62.  r>7; 
«Vi.  01  »| 
t;2.  :>7 


llH).  0, 
100.61 
100.41 
100.4 
100.8 
98.9 
100.  Ol 

100.  r>i 
99.1 
99.6 
99.6 

100.  4 
IW.  1  . 
100.  s 
100.  1  . 


+0.  Ot> 

-  .34 

-  .17 

-  .17 

-  .  1:; 
+  .72        -*- 
+  .01 

-  .25        - 


-•-  .2S 
■*-  .2^ 
-     ^17 


I  I  I 

+0. 1 10. 1370   100. 0  -t  10. 0130;     +  9. 5 

1364  99.6-     .0136;     +10.0 

1357  99.1-     .0143      +10.5 

1357i  9l>.  1  -     .0143      +10.6 

i:i67  99.  H^     .0133      +9.7 

13l»4  101.  S  -^     .0106      4-7.6 

i:V>H  9i>.9-     .0132      +9.6 

V3m  99.3-     .0140      +10.3 

1375  100.4  -     .01*25      -u  9.1 

1387  101.2 -t-     .0113       «-  8.1 

VMY}  99.9-     .0131      +9.6 

1371  100.1  -     .0129      +9.4 

l.'iOO    109.5 

15(X»   109.5 

1500,  10'.».5 


-  .5 

■-    .  «| 

-^1.2 

-  .1: 
1 

+  1.0 


+ 
+ 


4 

4 

3 


.TIAMH  HA>'DK«  .T|al<*. 

[hiitu  fn>m2  4'Mnhlishuu'nt.*i.] 


\v.  ]•*•.»«»-'.>•.>. 

I-'M 

lv«l 

IV*^  ........ 

IVM 

I-.'.'. 

I**''!!        

1 V  .7 

lv«^ ....... 

1  >'.»•.• 

1«H«> 

li^l'l 

I'.HI-J 

19o:i 


('> 
6 
(> 
t\ 
6 
6 
5 
5 
6 
6 
I'l 
6 
6 
6 


10(1.  ('....•...     ........'     i^t,  Oo 

100. 0 I  fi6. 00 

I0i».0 .v».oo 

101).  0 56.00 

1(K».0 5<i.O0 

HB».0 

M.  3  1       --U0 

Si.  3  -1       -^20.0   .'16.40 

100.0 .Vi.OO 

100.0 5<;.ot» 

UW.O ■  .'Kl.OO 

100.0 


I 


5ii.  00 
.Vi.  40 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


fi6.00 
54;.  00 

52. 00 


100.0 

-4.0s 

-7.3C0.2<»38 

100.  i»   '  $0.<r240 

-m.H 

99.9 

-4.00 

-7.1 

.19H5 

97.4  -i- 

.029:; 

+  14.H 

99.9 

-4.00 

-7.  li 

.  l9^5 

97.4   - 

.  (r293 

-^14.« 

99.9 

-4.00 

-7.1: 

.  19^.> 

97.  4  - 

.(r293 

+  14.  s 

99.9 

-4.00 

-7.1 

.  -2016 

iW.  4  -r 

.<r2:{2 

-11.3 

99.9 

-4.00 

-7.1 

.2046 

100.4  -^ 

.  (r232 

-11.3 

100.6 

-4. 40, 

-7.N 

.  ^Otu 

101.4   • 

.0211 

- 10.  2 

100.6 

-4.40 

-7.^ 

.  'AMM 

mi. 4  - 

.  021 1 

10.2 

99.9 

-4.00 

-7.1 

.•204«» 

100.4  -»- 

.02:i2 

+  11 

99.9 

-4.00 

-7.1 

.  '21M6 

HX».  1  -i- 

.  0232 

+  11 

W.  9 

-4.00 

-  7.1 

.  2108 

la:.4  - 

.01T(» 

+  J 

W.  9 

-4.00 

-7.1 

.210H 

1<k;.4  -H 

.0170 

4-   J 

99.9 

-  4.  Oti 

-  7.1 

.  2UW 

108.  1  ^ 

.0170 

-    J 

99.9 

-4.00. 

-7.1 

.210H 

lUl.  1  - 

.0170 

►    J 

92.7 

.227s 

111  s    .. 

1 

10()«»2— Xo.  rv.u-m 
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Table  I.— WAGES  AND  HOaRS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1009— Cootinned. 

[Average  Ib90-1H!N^1IM.O.    Forciplanatloaol  relative  tisurea.  aee  paffca  TIG  kodTlfl:  [areiptaauia 
of  increase  (  +  1  ordccrease  (  — )  in  1908,  m  compared  wllh  pteirloiu  jeun,  see  note  oo  pa(f  71^: 

UQUOKS,  DISTILLED— Continued. 


[Data 

from 

y.ar. 

Employee. 

noun  i«r  week. 

W.«e.  per  hour. 

i 

Sum-]  live 
l»r,    num 

d«?^(-il'n 
spiwlfled. 

'be"' 

Kcla- 

Iiiere«Ml  +  )i>r 

Me- 

Itedm- 
Uv«. 

1   mr. 

^""." 

cfsr 

■r- 

Per 

AmpunL   ,4: 

m ' 

liS2 '.'.'.. '.'.'.'. 
IH7. 

tm'.'.'.'.V.'.'. 

WD 

1 

lOU.U 

1S:I 

iin.Q 

lOU-D 
lOO.I 

Si 

Kt.: 

+; 

58, 'Jl 
69,01 

69!  oi 

i? 

iOO.1 

iw.: 

1 

99:1 

-  '.7 

-  .71 

-  .7 

-  .7 

I  '.& 

-  .96 

-  .!« 

=■; 

» 

i 

1 

n 

98.  t 
S8.C 

ISJi 

+     .OttM     -^i 

-4-    .aow    -]- 
+    .00*!    -i^ 

[I'lilH  Iniia  -i  i'>.Ial)lt9liments.] 
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Table  I.— WAGES  AND  HOUBS  OP  LABOE,  1890-1903— Contiiwied. 


I.IQUOB8,  DISTIIXED-Continued. 


[Data  from  1  eMablUhuient.] 


[DsU  Irom  3  HtBUhbiileDU.) 


til    vjs.o  so.  I 


191  lU.H 

i;  luu.a 

■V  IIT.tl 
14      tU.  I 


rfl'J 


VBAST  MAKEBS,  Halp. 

[IIHU  [nim  2  wtahllnhmenli.] 


».J L 

».» ,. 


31  IWIS 


830 
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Table  I.— WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,   1890-1903— Con tinueO. 

[Avenige  1890-1899=100.0.    For  explanation  of  relative  fi^n».  see  pa^e*  715  and  716;  for  exj-Iai- 
of  increase  (  +  )  or  decrease  (— )  in  1903,  as  compHred  with  prevlouj*  year?,  see  note  on  pinje  7li 


lilQUORS,  I>ISTILX.EI>— Concluded- 

YEA8T  HIKN,  Male. 

[Dat4i  from  1  estublihhment.] 


Year. 


Employees. 


Hours  per  week. 


Wa^es  p«rr  hr.ur. 


iNnm 
I  iK-r. 


Increase  (  +  )  or 
decrease  (  — )  in' 
!  1903  as  com-  1 
, pared  with  year 
specified. 


Rein 
live 
num 
b(T. 


Num- 
ber. 


Av.  lH<HMn). 
1MH» 

IMU 

isirj 

IS'.Ki 

18'.>4 

1K».'. 

ls'.*«; ' 

18'.'7 ' 

IH'M I 

1899 1 

19«.I0 1 

1901 1 

1902 1 

19():{ • 


2 

a; 


UHI.O 
lOO.O 
M)A) 
100.  0 
100.  0 
100.  0 
1(K».  0 
100.  (t 
100. 0 
100.0, 
1(H).  0, 
I.tO.O, 
l.'>o.  (I, 
HK).0 
10«.).  u . 


Per 
cent. 


-  :w.  3 


Aver- 

Hge 

num- 

Ix-r. 


TiO.OO 
no.  00 
00.  00 
00.00 

W.oo 

i\0.  (Ml 
•lO.  0<), 
(A).  00 

(■•0. 00 

00.  00 
00.  l>0[ 

r.o.(X»| 


Rela- 
tive 
num- 
lH*r. 


Increase  ( + )  or 
decrease  (— )  in 

1903  as  com- 
pared with  year 
specified. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


.  Increai^  .  •  ( 
i  deiT»-as«^  i  -  ; 
19U3a«c»L 
Rcla-  parel  wiTlj'.-3 


Aver- 
age. 


tive. 


fi]""'"  ■>' 


'Am4iin:r 


00.  00 

r.o.(.Mi 

00.00 


100. 0 so.  iKV.* 

100.0 2iM7 

1W.(» 2l»17. 

itw.o -jai?, 

100.0 .2«.>17l 

100.0 .L»917' 

100.0 .2<>17 

100.0 1  .intK 

100.0 '  .l*7.'iO 

1(K).0 ,  .2917 

IW.O I  .2500 

UK).0 1  .25»X» 

loo.o I    .jf^yo 

100.0 I     .1»750 

'  I  ! 


1U2. 0  -     . 

102.  y  -    . 

102.  U  -  . 
102.0-  . 
102.0-      . 

ia2. 0  -    . 

102.0-     . 

y»i.  2 

102.  C»-     . 
h7.4  ->-     . 

h7.  4  -«-     . 
>*7.4+     . 

»••».  2 

96.  2 


^^I^7 
OltiT 
01  «7 

Ulr'7 

l'lr;7 

ia»i7 


01  fr: 

02.-- 
»)2-- 


I 


LICirORjS,  MALT. 

BOTTL.KRS,  IHale. 

[I>iiia  fnnii  2:'.  <-tablis)iments.] 


Av.   IV.HMH.I. 

59<V 

100.  0 

j-ktkv 

-It3.0 

:>'.».  1'.  1 

100.0 

—■>.(»:{ 

1 
-  «*.  4 10.  IM-S 

1 

100.0 

IS'.KI ■ 

.V.0> 

«».'>.  0 

-K^iJ-.' 

-i.v...-. 

.■•'.».  7o 

HN).l 

-'j.W 

->.5 

.  151«» 

9S.3  - 

1S'.»1 

:<Vi* 

'.•0.4 

-913 

^Hi'.'.-l 

.'>'.».  «■.•.» 

100.  1 

-  .').  08 

-S..S 

.  v>sr 

un.  7  - 

jS'.rj 

'.72 

1*;;.  0 

-KH» 

~1;^^..»* 

.*>^».  71 

U>o.  1 

-.'>.  1(» 

-8..S 

.  l.\17 

•.»9.  5  . 

iv'.i:', 

,')'.».■. 

y'.».  '^ 

-s.'')7 

-  114.(t 

:.'.».  7.' 

loo.l 

-:>.ll 

-s.r, 

.  1517 

H**.  2  - 

lv»» 

t'.iMi 

lo<».  7 

-i-.s.'i2 

-•142.0 

.V.«.  72 

UKi.l 

-.->.li' 

-H.O 

.  l.Vvj 

luxr.  - 

l.S'.«."» 

.S2I' 

>7. 2 

-932 

-  17'.t.2 

.'•'.».  •> 

liM.l 

-').o7 

-  s. .'» 

.  1570 

i<n.«i  - 

iS'.f. 

.'»'.n' 

loo..', 

.  .s^»;; 

--142.4 

:o.  72 

loo.  1 

-  -».  11 

-  *».  <; 

.  i:»:r» 

yy.4  - 

lv.t7 

<ii.-. 

m;.'j 

-i-V,7 

-  I ::••..  1 

.'»'.'.  1  •'. 

100.0 

-.'i.  U'l 

-  s.  f. 

.rM2 

9*».  ^  - 

1  V«IS 

r.2>^ 

10.-..  J 

-v_»i 

-l:;i.2 

■Vt.  (C.i 

in».  1 

- 1.  I'' 

-  7.  r. 

.  1513 

*.»*.«.  y  - 

]W<|l| 

72'. 

121.  r. 

•  727 

-  lo»>.  ;■. 

."■'».  71 

HiO.  1 

•.'».  10 

-  •*.  .1 

.  1.M4 

in*,  y  - 

1«,»0(» 

1 

•»n 

M\.\ 

--M2 

-  21.  I 

.V).  i'/i 

•••_».  V 

.71 

1.3 

.  1S21 

117.  y  - 

\\m 

1 

11  \» 

\^1.^ 

-  \\\^\ 

-  2^.> 

.">'i.  .*»^ 

'.».{.  2 

.••7 

-  1.7 

.  17»«9 

ll.Vh  - 

llHrj 

1 

2i:; 

2'''*.  ♦■ 

•  20*.* 

-  It;.- 

-  1   .1- 
■  •1.  ..1 

'.M.2 

-     .21 

-   .  1 

.  1 922 

124.4  - 

l*Nt:{ 

1 

r.2 

2\'\  •■ 

:.\   i.\ 

'.'l.«.  . 

.  l'X.7 

127.  3  . 

■fO.Ol22 
.  <M-i* 

.  04. ti' 

.((NT 

.«M2.'. 
.  0424 
.«M2o 

."I4r 
.017* 
.v<*4.'. 


Ii.ifi  l"»'.i:l   17  «  vi;iMiv}iiiii.|if..' 


Av.    I'^'H^-M'. 

IVH 
l.v.M 

1. *«'.••■. 
ly»'. 

ivf, 

J  VIS 

1  •*'.»■• 
11»<<» 
I'ntl 
l'.«<rj 

lilies 


«".72  H«».  0 
••  •■■      .'i .  » 

«.r.»    ".♦»;.». 

•.7'.«  bH.O 

•  .7'.»  101. 0 
«>-«>      9»».  2 

«.»;i    '.•««.  \ 

ty.i.     [ft  J. 

7i"i  10 1.-.' 

»-•«.  li'2.  1 

''^:  101  .'. 

7i'7  l«>'..j. 

7i«»  101.2 

71*.  lo»-..  I 

711  I'H.  2. 


-I-C2 
-8l! 

-  .S*) 

4- ,'».'» 

-  .'i.'» 

»-71 
-73 

-f)2 
-27. 

•  :m 

.  I'.' 


-f   '.'.2 

■  ».  I.' 

llKt 

-fl2.  1 

■■■.».  1 1 

]<K) 

+  l:{.l 

.'>s  ',••• 

Km 

-f  -  1 

.-|S  «»7 

lm» 

-f  M 

.'.«.  »•». 

llN> 

+  11   2 

.''•».  *"^ 

1»K» 

+  11.0 

.'■V     Ws 

]MI 

+  10.2 

.'•"  *: 

KM) 

+    1.9 

.'•-.<  .J 

".•■.♦ 

-»-  7.0 

.'►X  2'« 

'.''.». 

+  7.0 

.'>".  In 

9** 

-    'A.^ 

.'.7.21 

97. 

•    4.9 

.'.*"..«•■. 

9'». 

-    2.  7 

.*■»   27 

'•2. 

I. 


1 

.  f 

1 
t 
1 


•"..  r. 

'v  97 

*».  '.»' 
-'•. '.It 

:..  :u. 

■■"•.  12 

1. 2». 

:;.  MS 

1   2'.* 


9.  *» 
lo.  I 
10.1 
10.2 
10.  (• 
10.0 
10.0 

9.9 

9. «. 

9.1 

>.  s 
7.4 

;..r. 

2.4 


?i».  2»'.4;i 

.  2'»«l»» 
.2»><k-'' 
.  21113 
.  .t-VJ 
.  2t>.9 

.  2ii7:; 

.  2i'.'*«. 
.  2t;9.'i 
.  -271 1 
.  ■272.''» 
.27k, 

.  2''«si 
.'.^r*\ 

.  31 1 1 


W. ."»  - 

97. 1»  -;. 

9^.  2  — 

w!  7 
100. »  -u 
1 W. .'»  J- 
101.  S  -u 

101.3  + 
101.9   . 

102. 4  + 
im.  7  -u 
107. 6  -^ 

113.fi    -4. 

117.n.. 


^.  tH\' 

«  ^ 

.<i->4c. 

^  j' 

.  a'ltV 

-I' 

.tiSlil 

.  IMflL' 

*T 

.044.S 

-:• 

.(^41 

-:• 

.♦•ll"* 

.IMiy 

-r 

.04riC^ 

*u 

.(l3N<i^ 

-11 

.0029 

*ii 

.0251 

.»  « 

.00M»: 

».  J 
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-\VA(iE«  ASI>  HOURS  OK  LABOR,  lSt»-1903— Continiieti. 

ur  .kfreaw  i  -  )  In  19«0,  itf  I'ODipanKl  wllh  prevlou"  j<*iK,  Ke  noli  OQ  page  71B.J 

LIQUORS,  MALT— Continued. 


HlH  from  Si  e>Ifth1i>hmtDl 


tur. 

|lniTPuvf4-ior 
R,l„.l    IWBwi™- 
■mm.       M-.'i«.Hi: 

'ikt.      (vnl. 

r»  ptr  Wtt't. 

W,gc.,  pf  r  hour. 

i!!|  jj; 

M.3; 

W.JI 

i':',^ 

10.241 1!  « 


-IM     .SJ7"     W. 


■ir.-\  wi.- 

2ISu|  101.6 


-  0,3    .OT^  ll.Vl,t 

-  .2    .ami  UV7  + 
.aisiJ  i:ai.».. 


+23.  s 

+io!2 


DRIVKRS,  n«lF. 


.'  „.J 


+2M[     ■ 
+IIIOI      ' 


'   w.-\     -l.» 


f  «*     +  4,J   M.Vfi    td-l 
+■  i»|     +  S.H  M.aJ    KT.-J) 


100.0+10.  dim! 

Av  1  ..^ 

ml        ST 

.-J 

+r 

+  17.2lM.r>l 

nni 

-rt-lt 

,... '-».«.' 

Mi- 

Si 

-~8^ 

-fliK" 

IIVlH. 

..r'^^SS 

S^' 

Ibia-' 

I'i!7  ."..■.'.""' 

.'  .',''." 
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Table  I.— WAUEB  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOB,  1890-1903— ContiniMd. 


LIQUORS,   MALT— Concluded. 


lOALT  HOITSK  nSN,  Rlala. 

[]>ala  friiiii  31  p.'InbUBliuK.'Dlii.l 


luslionol 

,,1  ,. 

V  w  w  ino  11 

,.^. 

:!jl  :'S 

{5S 

^^. 



*»- 

1  !;i.il    v:^ 

r 

WAMIIKHS,  1I>|F. 


Kl" 

^■^' 

.,..:.....«.' mJ 

1W1 

■    J?j;-; 

llW.il 

+  -/r 

<-  J.;i  .'o.-.T  lOii.rN 

^EiSS'SJ 

:K:I^SiSS:J 

hu.t: 

+    l<i| 
■f    111 

(■'«■■■'■',    '^■«. 

■WAGES   AWD   COST   OP   LIVINQ.  I 

Tablb  I.— wages  and  hours  OF  LABOR,  1890-190»-Continued. 


UTHOGBAPHINO. 

ENOBAVBRS,  I«al«. 

[Dais  Itom  *  MlabUabmenU.] 


I  Increue  {t-)B 
1.  1303  uoom- 
,.        spectfleif 


•Afltd. 


■    +a,] 


IPals  Trooi  5  ealabllihmcTiLi.] 


+I3.<i  bt.Kti  100.(1 
-H'tf.tl  M.Cft^  1O0.1 
-M3.<i   M-.-W  lOO.t 


BUBS,  3IbIp 


ST.l!        -MU    -HS.1I  Mia    M.G 
«.(!        +1*    -tSI.S  KB? 


+  9.S  6».M  too. 
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Table  I.— WAGES  AND  HOURS  DF  LABOR,  1 890- 190:^— Cent iDoe^I. 

[ A  verapc  1890-1899= IdO.O.    For  explanation  of  relative  fi^refl.  pee  fmges  715  and  Tlfi:  for  expUnaii 
of  increase  ( + )  or  decrease  ( — )  in  1903,  as  eompare<I  with  previouH  yean,  aee  Dote  on  i-afe-e  71^ , 

liUMBER. 


BAND  MKTTER8,  Male. 

[T)uta  from  22  establishment^.] 


Em 

[>loyr('»:. 

Hours 

per  week. 

WAge^  por  h*'nr. 

1 

Inerense  (  -i-  j  or 

; 

Incre««ic  ( + )  or 

Incn***^' 

, 

' 

(le^-rea^-e  <  —  )  in 

de<'rea<e  ( —  » in 

deon'A-M? 

—    .: 

Y.ar. 

i  R«'ift. 

]iKK\  us  coni- 

Aver- 

Rela- 

190:* as  com- 

19U{ H-  • 

Num-i 

live 

partMl  with  year 
tsi»eeitie<f. 

age  ■ 

tive 

pared  with  year 
jil»e<'ifle«i. 

Aver- 

Rt*]a- 

pare«l  \\i: 

Imt.  : 

niiiii- 

num- 

num- 

age. 

tive. 

^I•^•<•^I; 

1 
1 

btT. 

Imt. 

ber. 

No  111-       Per 

Num- 

Per 

.Amount. 

}•: 

.  1 

KKi.O 

her.       c^nt. 

ber. 

cent. 

•  1 : : 

Av.  1>'.MM*9. 

-^2!      +3.5 

62.06 

100.0 

-0.3:'. 

-0.5 

aO.  2327 

100.0  -go.aaiii 

•  ■ 

1»»«MI 

f.7 

1(10.0 

+2       +3.5 

62. 21 

100.2 

-  .4S'       -  .h 

.23S6 

1U2..*»-     .ttSOl 

• 

1>')1 

.'>7, 

n»<».o 

-2       +3.5 

62. 11 

10i).l 

-  .38       -  .6 

.2:192 

102.S-     .(T^y^ 

^  1   1 

IS'.'J 

:.v' 

lOI.s 

+  1 

+1.7 

62.17 

100.2 

-  .44 

—  .  1 

.2413" 

1H3. 7-r     .0274 

lv.*:5 

rx; 

V*>.  2 

4.:{ 

-I-').  4 

62.14 

100.1 

-  .41 

—  .  t 

.23#M> 

101.4-}-     .ui.T 

^  ^.; 

1H94 

.V) 

^■|. .'» 

-f  4        +7.3  62.07 

100.0 

-  ..%» 

-  .5 

.22a*» 

\fe.'2^    .tm.« 

-.r 

iKi.' 

.'vS 

KM.^ 

-1'       -'1.7   62. 07 

100.0 

-  .31      -  .:» 

.JJtrt 

W.  7  -i.     .»»4M 

^  •  ■ 

i>'>; 

.'».*> 

'.»«;.  :> 

-1-4        --7.:;   »»1.K'» 

99.7 

-   .12        -  .2 

.•2219 

96.6-1-     .^4:> 

*  - 

l^'.'T 

.v; 

tts.  o 

-i-:i      -r.'».4  fd.y: 

W.  6 

-  .W       -  .1 

.  2291 

9H.  5  .       . ,  \y. 

IK'S 

.'»9 

!(•:;.  ■> 

' I  r.2.o:i 

IW.v 

-  .;^o'     -  .:> 

.2;J21 

t»9.  7  -r      . «  a*' 

•  ■ 

1  "'.Ml 

ni.'..:i 
It'.;.  .*» 

-1.      -1.7  r.2. 10 
: !  ♦.•j.o.s 

100.1 

100.0 

-  .M      -  .0 

.2417 
.2131 

HM.5    *-      .t'i'*". 

I'.M-I 

1. 

r.«>i 

.'•7 

lUo  0 

--:'..">'  ♦il.o'i, 

9»<.  4 

+  .(■'»*      -*-l.l 

.24:« 

104. 5+     .irjV. 

l'.«rJ 

«;:» 

111.0 

-fl        -'.M'   •■.l.4> 

•»•.».  1 

-  .2:.       +  .4 

.2rWn» 

113.9+     .i«.flT 

l'«<i.; 

:»'.< 

kk;.  r. 

1  r.1.7.'. 

'.''.'.  .* 

1 

1 

.  •2*'.**7 

115.5  .. 

A\.  1^'. 

1V.M»  . 

lyl  . 
1'»''2  . 

i".»; . 
lv»J  . 
lv.'>  . 

lV'7  . 

1  *«'.''.»  . 

!'.•<■<►  . 

I9«'l  . 

I'.irj  . 

1««':; . 


H>-«n» 


:w  pm.  0' 

ol  UNt.O; 

;'.i  Hx'.  (•' 

i;i  10".n 

HI  pNi.ir 

:;i  km.c; 

I'.l  pN'.n 


■•1 

1^ 

!(•; 

•  1 

1U-; 

js 

'.HI 

jy 

••0 

js 

••«' 

»v 

'.m 

•s 

«H» 

»7 

^7 

<ANT  SKTTKRS,  C.ANft,  iVIale. 

{I»Mtii  fn.iii  1"  (•«'tMl»l:«'l,in<'nts.] 


-I  - 
-4 

-\  - 
-4  - 
-4  - 
-4       - 


12 
IJ 
1_V 
12 
12 
12 
12 
IV 
l.V 

:^ 


♦.♦  r. ;.  .'v.  1(^.(1 

'.•  r  !.  J.s  Rio. 'J 

'.♦  «.;.»>  p.m.  •_' 

'.♦  I..:,  ti^  100.2 

0  «"..^  ^-N  Pn».  j' 

9  «^ '..<;•»  PK».  •-'■ 

0  i'.:i.  »>  p"o  •_' 


('.',.  21 
»..:.21 
•  J.  1 1 


0".  I' 
W.  1; 
W.  4 1 
97.  ^' 

u",    w 


_<» 


•  ..'..  .'wi     lIMI.Oj        — 

r.:',.  -Jl      '.'••.  4!       - 


79. 

7'.»i 

79: 

7'.« 

7'.» 

r.7, 

«;7 

•«., 

>>« 

••«! 

^, 

:52 

■1.2.'> 


2  80. 

4  . 

4  . 

4  . 

4  . 

4  . 

4  . 

•» 

<>  • 

2  . 

a* 

I 

7 

I 

0  . 


1825  lULo  -i-fr).fr:;i'» 

1M9  101.3  -  .trjl'i 

is'vo  101.4  -  .irjn 

IsVJ  101.fi  -r-  .irji,. 

1852  101.5  -  .njlj 

1851  101.4  -  ..rji- 

1817  V9.r>-u  .i^j|7 

17411  95.  4-«-  .Kt.-. 

1741  95.4+  .i.Lfj.; 

IMO  99. 2 -i-  .irr*4 

1*^*^7  10:^.4  -u  .M77 

19l«  101.3  -I-  .Olt  J 

1911  lul.  7  -u  .ui'».; 

P*47.  106.7  4.  .0117 

2x4  113.1 

I 


_  ■«« 


'I».it:i  :r*<\ti  7  •  ^iiiMi^hi!!'!!*- 


Av.  1 

s'.MU«.n». 

I*"*" 

IKM 

Iv'i-J 

18-.».; 

1M,| 

lw«i.', 

•HI 

!•»'.»•. 

1K«7  . 

IVts 

1«.' '» 

l'.*»l 

P.W'l  . 

^  1 

P.«rj  . 

'Jl 

p«»; 

•>  1 

I 

P"'.!' •■».  ^7 

100.(1 f.|.  vs 

ioi  n «!.>«*» 

l'»o.(» 1.1  «««• 

Im*.  (• r.  I  "* 

pN'.o M  -•« 

'.•!   7  -  J        -  '.».  I  ».}.  77, 

pm  <• f.|. »"»' 

l-ii.  !• ♦'.  1  •»« 

P<»  M I.i   «" 

liN'.o •  i   --« 

ln'  (• t.\  «••> 

liiii. o »..;  K' 

l(hi  II  1..;    ''', 

liBi.ii I  :  ;• 


Imi  II 

-1.71 

1 
-  2.  7 

SO.  i;>9 

P>«».  0   4. 

S0.f::i7 

___  fc 

]|MI.  II 

-I.  7-. 

-2.7, 

.  1  ;:»■►.»» 

9*^.  5  ^ 

.Oti- 

^  •», 

IM  •.(!■' 

—  1 .  7  "> 

-  2.  7I 

.1  "-l 

9-.'.  4  -i- 

-Ki.*.*. 

.^     # 

P*o.('| 

—  1 .  7  "1 

-2.7 

.1:M 

*.*■.».  4  - 

.tr:j.'. 

^  -> 

]ll<l,  (1! 

—  1 .  7  '> 

-  2.  7 

.1:M 

(»■.>.  4  4. 

.n:i:2.'» 

» 

U»<»  c' 

—  1 . 7'' 

-2.7 

.1.W2 

9.*..=>  J- 

.«<*J4 

w 

'.r».  ^! 

-1  i".j 

-2.  .'J 

.  i:i'.2 

97.3   - 

.Kl-v| 

•  i> 

l"i».  "•, 

"*   I  .    *     • 

-2.7| 

.  I.mJ 

9*.  ^  - 

.*v^\t 

-  ■;! 

P«t.  !•■ 

—  1.7' 

-  2.  7 

.  i.;:7 

9-.*.  1    - 

.K.^J-.i 

^   .» 

P"'.(' 

—  1 . 7' 

-2.7 

.  i:t^»'' 

P«i.  I  ~ 

.IKII 

» 

P-'.(»| 

^  ?  ^  "■ 

_  1  - 

.  1  1:'^ 

107.  S  — 

.I'-Jlr* 

-;.i 

P^'.l: 

- 1   7'' 

.H-*^ 

107. 1  -i- 

.«»21- 

-H 

•  iS .  .', 

—   .  , 

-1.2 

.  IV" • 

112.:'.  -fc- 

.OUf. 

^  f 

1." 
1  .  • 

. , 

1  ...» 

117.9  - 

.!■  •■.'.» 

•»  4 

VT  -". 

.  17i««'. 

122.  ♦»  . . 

1 

•••••••      • 

1 

[Avenge  1890-lflM'lOD.i 


WAGES    AND    COST   OF   IIVIKG.-  f 

WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1 890-1  Oftt— Con tinoed. 

n  1903,  M  comfared  wlih  p 

LUMBER— Continued. 

CHOPPBH9  AND  SAWYERS  IN  WOODS, MftlV. 


[D.t, 


D  16  CKUblltbmcnu.) 


1                Emplovw-. 

Houn 

per  wom. 

WwtM  per  hour. 

Year. 

I 
'ber. 

ReU. 

3s£piV;vjS:- 

i1erT*aiw(-;In 

•.s:- 

1  ileorea«i-)ln 

Sum- 

',",    1  "'      """ 

iAmo.ii.1.'     ■'■■' 

AV.  i«K^« 

.    .m 

'lE'S     ils; 

:|f:ll;SllS:; 

:s;|a:|  11 

+3S.6'  ei.lKl  100.1 
-t-Sl.l:  Cl.s;.    99.N 

tg!S:S,ES 

+n.(^  61. .M   HU.< 

.-  :o^  -  ;■ 

ii-ii 

.itl; 
inn 

llO'ji 

100.».^tO.O»C      -16.3 
9>.6',+    .0310,     -i.lS.0 
M.tl^-     ,03241     -HS.9 

11 : 

10?: »    +«7 

Si  :a 

Itt.l       +ST9 

l^lil' 

09.4+     .Olil      +6.3 

v.m  . 

":?!  :om  t'':! 

i 

(        1 

1 

<'1K<'L'1.AR  NKTTERN,  MBle, 


'aat : 


-is     .17»    Wi-M-i-     , 


I  nay,  .ubi 

[Dalit  from  '23  cstabllsbmi 


+20  +«.  ■■■ 
+  19[  +W.0 
+W     +3S,0 


MW 

f 

-1.8     .2210    SV5 


.2     ,2*«  Itft-fiT     . 


BULLETIN   OP   THE   BUBEAV    OF    LABOR. 

E  I.— WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— Continoed. 


IjTJMB£;R— ConUnued. 
niiBBK,  Main, 

(Data  from  X  caiabltibmenta.) 




Kmploy™.. 

1           Houn 

per  week. 

W«sni  por  hnur. 

1^-'^:^;.^"';^:^. 

■"SU-JSr" 

Aver- 
■ge. 

S^!ri*"'^''«-i' 

XT  i 

r.. 

•■sr 

Per 
cent. 

Amouat     ^ 

Av    1-W-iJS           73    JlWoi         .^11.' 

.fZ4.7  Cil     100.0 

-1  CP 

_     ! 

::'    SS?    Ir. 

r! 

-i'H 

•f-i.... 

^'   '-'■', 

"'■'     ^-^ 

i 

..„, 

I.AIIOHBKS,  IObI*. 

IMln  from  i;  i.-HUhlKihin«nts.] 


,  J  .^ 

tf.in' 

-130 

-in 

la  V. 

K-3 

lii"-!' 

~'5' 

1.1/.II 

""■■,■ 

'■'■'- 

ii! 

-^03 

-S.I 

1 

■M\l  JS:3: 

:f! 

.0X3      • 

S; 

-16 

:ia  It 

.020      - 

J 

r 

.:.:' 

:iJn'!K:2; 

IVW      - 

NAWVIIHS,  BAND,  nal 


1,SI0.397.\  iao.(iVKl 

1.6  .ms'  101. of.. 
■  -  .jieo  101. g- 
.4tai  iui..s~ 


'■'1 

;k  :^;i;s:i 

. 

■1  ■n'"-' 

... 

WAGES   AND   0O8T   OF   LITINO.  8 

Tablb  I.— wages  and  hours  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— Ctntinued. 


LUMBER— Cuncluiled. 

A  WVBBB,  CIHCIII.AKt  nal* 

[DaU  from  IT  eaUbllubmenU.] 


+SD.1 
+M.1 


IM- 


+a.2  e3.T«  101. 
+ta.i  6i.ts  100. 


HAWVEBS,  OANV,  Male. 

|Dau  from  IT  eaubllibmentL] 


S.7  «l.-Ji  100. 


+1        +1.7   11.78     99. 


DUX  +x.t 

am  +-a.i 

06W  -t-n.t 

0SS3  +14. 1 


[Dnta  from  T  nUblUhmcnIi.] 


888 
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Table  I.— WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,   1890-1903— CantiniM 

[Average  1890-1899=100.0.    For  explanation  of  relative  figure»,  see  fmgea  715  and  716;  for  ex] 
of  increase  (  +  )  or  decrease  (  — )  in  1903,  as  compared  with  previous  year:*,  fwe  note  on  p«| 

>IARBIi£  AND  STONE  WORK. 

BED  RUBBERS,  ]flal«. 

[Data  from  29  establishmenU.] 


Your. 


Num-I 
ber. 


Av.  1H90-W.' 

isyo 
iy.*i 

IVJJ 
1M« 

1M»^ 

1M»<) 

lyoo 

IIHIJ 


Employees. 


Rela- 
tive 
num- 
ber. 


Increa*!e(+)or 
decrease  ^  —  )  in 

1903  an  com- 
pared with  year 
specified. 


Hours  per  week. 


145 

152 

147 

152 

15C. 

134 

145' 

131 

143 

144 

141 

142 

IfU 

171 


Num- 
ber. 


100. 0- 
104.  W 
101.4 
104.  b' 
107.  HI 

l»2.4| 
ll-O-O 

W.  3 

ys.  0 

W.  3 

97.2 

97.9 

lll.U 

117.9 

113.8 


Per 
cent. 


Aver-  Rela- 
age  I  tive 

num-l  num- 
ber,    ber. 


I  Increase  {-*-)  or 
decrease  (— )  in 

1903  as  com* 

pare<l  with  year 

si»ecirtea. 


Wages  pt-r  h 


It  I 


4-20 
+  13 
+  18! 
r-13 

-r3l| 
+2t>| 
.341 

.21' 
-24i 

+2:h. 

+  4 

—  ♦; 


+  13.8 
-p  8.  Oi 
+12.2 
-+-  8.0: 
-*-  5.8' 
-i- 23. 1 ' 
■^13.8 

^2«>.  (.» 
-rl5.4 
+  14.1. 
+  17.0 
-i-ir..2 
^  2.5 
-  3.5 


50.59 
57. 51 
56.93 
50. 91 
50. 99 
5<J.  70. 
56.91' 
.V>.  27 
5«>.  49 
;V..  51 
54. 72 
54.  Kj 
W.  Ml 
M.  22 
5l.2ri 


100.  Oi 
101.6, 
100.61 
100.6, 

100. 7I 

UX).  21 
100. 6, 


..I 


99 
9l>.  S 
W.  9 
W. 
9«"..  9' 
95. 1 
94.0 
90.6 


Aver- 
age. 


Rela- 
tive. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


I 


Incn-a- 

deitt-a- 

P>'3  II 

i:«rr«i  V 

.\mi>>;ri 


4        - 


5.33 

6. 25; 

5. 67, 

5. 65 

5.73 

5.44 

5.65 

5.01' 

5. 23 

5. 25 

3.46 

3.561 

2.54' 

1.96 


-5.67,'     -10.0 

-  9.9 
-10.1, 

-  ».tV 

-  8.9 

-  9.3 

-  9.H 
-6.3 

-  6..S 


9. 4  80. 239^ 
10.  9;  .  '£$£* 
.2377 
.•234ti 
.237-2 
.23S6' 
.2342 
.2447 
.240« 

.2:«<i 

.  2002 
.2«*4n> 
.2K1*« 
.29N7: 

.;wi2 


6. 
4. 

3. 


—  •«■  *, 


U«n.t»+SO. 

96.  ^  -r 
99. 1  .  . 
1*7.  ^  -  . 

98.  9  .  . 

99.  5  .  . 

97.  7  .  . 
102.  (►  -  . 
100.  2  -  . 

99.4  -  . 

H»N.  S  -  . 

KM*.  ^-  . 

117.  f.-;-  . 
124.  6  -r 
12.vf..... 


w.l 
'.■  y 

(^l 
oil- 


<'ARVKKK,  IVIale. 

[I>nta  imni  2H  eNtAbli.».hmcnts.] 


Av.  1 

1S>H)  . 
l^'.'l   . 

VH>- 

•w. 

1S92. 
1V«3  . 

1"^»1  . 

1>9'>  . 
1  *»•»•■.  . 

1  ^W  . 

l'«0  . 

r.»«'i  . 

1 '.•'_' . 
I'.n:;. 

120 

115 
107 
112 
114 
137 
121 
119 
103 
114 
l.s;^ 
167 
\f*V 
lit'. 
125 


100.0' 

95.  V, 

K».  2i 

93.  3, 

95.  0 

114.21 

100.  *«, 

W.  2 

h\  k' 

95.(1 

127. :. 

!:!'.».  J 

1  :>..*; 

121.7 

101.2 


4  10'  r 

^iv  ^ 

-i-lHi  -^ 

-ull'  . 

-  12  - 
^4  4- 

.  t;  - 

-t-22  - 

-11  - 

—  2*»  — 
- 12  - 
-41  - 
-21  - 


4.2  51.47 

>*.  7  51.. 5 1 

16.  >  52.  li** 

11.  (.  .'^1.72 

9.6  51.  n7 

h.H  52.91 

3.;'.  .VJ.  s.-. 

5.  (t  .'.2.  10 

21.4  51.21 

9.r.  51.  17 

1^.:;  4^.7:'. 

2\  1  4*-.  12 

21.7  4r2'* 

H.4  47.71 

. . . .  17. v. 


H»0. 0, 
llH).  1! 
101.21 

9.^.  5j 

w.  2' 

Hrj.  7'i 


101.2 
9'.».  5. 

IINI.O 
91.7 

'.'i.r 

'.^'.  7 

'.•;;.  0 


62 
69 

'2i\ 
>»7 


I 


—  «>, 
-3 

-4 

_  •) 

3 

5 

■5 


-3, 


(t6 
(10 
25 

•m; 

62 

.')7' 
4:1 
It 


-7.010.4492' 
-7.2      .44."H 


-8.l! 

-5.7 
-6.3 
-9.6 
-9.5 
-8.2 
-6.6 
-7.0 
-1.8 
-1.2 
-  .9 
-^  .  o 
'•■••111 


.42KS 
.448] 
.  «4.Vv 
.4;i24 
.4179 
.4063 
.  46.5s 
.  iM* 
.4KS) 
.4H51 
.  5213 
.  5<llrt 
.OOU7: 


100.0  --«i>.lll 


99. 
9.V4 
9y.  H 

99.2 
9<i.  « 
9:^.0 
103.8 
l«t;.T 
1<»2.  4 
107.  ,\ 
l4l«»  l» 
11«-..  1 
12\<' 
124.  >» 


ll'i 
.H2 
.112 
.111 
.!> 

.H2 

.'.•^4 

.i>*4 

<.'7> 

4fe«l 


L.\IM>Ri:US,  .Halo. 

[I>.it.i  111  .Ml  i«»  «NtMb]i.vhiiii-nt«*.] 


JVM* 
iw.'.l 

l^'C 
iv.'3 
!»■'.•  I 
1K.':> 

iy»«; 

l*'y7 

1V.S 

ivn* 

191  M» 

I'.N'l 
190:1 


2*rj  i««».  >'■ 
211  11  ■■-,.'.• 
10.'..  I  • 
l«"*.  t 

1111.5 
94.  1 


2ii»» 
2-21 
211 
I'.H. 

I'.H. 

211 1 
19i» 

17:1 

21»'.    I"    '.« 

21^   H"  «.i 
192     9-  " 


'.Ml 
•*7.»' 

!•-•.  '< 
".**«  .'■ 
94.  1 


-ic 

-16 

-  J^' 


<* 


v.* 
21 

2»', 


l» 


lij. 

«» 

•-    \. 

-    1. 
. .    •) 

I. 

3. 
•  1. 
-11 

II. 

11. 


.'1'. 

.  Hi 

■  ii 

57 

.'■«• 

.'■(■ 


H' 
I  ti 

17 

,■1 

•  ■.* 
^; 
•.•1 
••2 

'» ■ 
\t'. 

2". 
7-' 
!■>< 
J7 


iMi.d 

In;;.  II 

1«»^J   1 

I'-l.i. 

1«>1   2 

'-•.7 

'•'.'.  '.• 

'ft  <i 

' '  • .  9 

'■'.»  i 
'•1  I. 

1'-'  4 
'.»■•.•. 


-  (I.  .V 

2.  .'»■ 
1.7i» 

-  1 .  1». 
■    1.22 

-  -.4 
.  17 
.  I'' 
.12 

-  .  «  »: , 
•  2.  52 

-  .7'' 
.  2'» 

-  .11 


-0.9$0, 15.'.1» 
-3. '.I      .l.Ws 


-2.9 
-2.5 
-2.1 

-  .6 

—  .  ^ 

._  .  2 
-  .1 
*4.7 

-1.4 

.5 


.15IN-. 
.  V^)ti 
.1604 
.l.V.l 
.1"<I9 
.l.Vv*. 
.  IV.rj 
.15'»1 
.!.•.(  15 
.  l.'wV* 
.  16:<s 

.  I7rc» 


iw.o 
w.  •» 

\**\.  fl 

lt«0.  I 

Hr2.y 

llNi.  I 

9'.«.  4 

W.  7 

l«r2. 1 

Urz.  1 

9e;. .-» 

9».».  4 

l«»H.  r. 
112  4  . 


'f*>.  or.* 

-^  .i»i«* 

*  .icii 

.  ('14' 

*  .  o;*.«] 

-  . « o  ■ 

*-  (»if. 

-  .ou*; 

-  .iw: 

-  .  i»".5t 

-  .0114 


IFAOGS    AND   OOST   OF   I.ITINO.  f 

Table  I.— WAGES  ASD  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-lflC»-Continu«l. 

[Avenge  lK30-lS3a''IOO.a.    For  eiplBiullon  of  relative  Himrei'.Ke  paKeallftBiid  TIS:  loreiplani 
of  Ihcwb™  (  +  )  cirtlwrMJW  (-)  In  1*03.  mi  compared  with  preTiou*  yean,  see  note  on  page  71 

MARBIjE  and  STOIOS  work— Continued. 

bBTTEBKBS,  Bale 

[Data  from  U  ertiUillihmeDtB.] 


■ami  uilh  real 
■pvclBed. 

Nnm-  I    Per 


MRelB- 


decrvaw  (- 

IMS  an  en- 
pared  IF  II  hrear  i 


,  iFllh  Tea 
eclfled. 


-■il6       -1,0     .SS76  1 


nAHBLE  riTTBHS,  Malv. 

[Data  (nnn  Ht  i-olabliKhmmtii.] 


nARBLK  POUSHEHS,  .Hal 
[■•am  rr.'Ui  29  clabltKhnK'nln.] 


+M 

+3f.ri  v<.ir  ](Kvu 

-S.4.1 

+H,0  M.d  lOI.S 
+  11.2'  .».'«   lOftA 

0-    .U6t«j     +2N.2 


.PT.Vi, 


842  BULLETIN    OF   THE    BTTItEAlT    OK    I«ABOR. 

Table  I.-WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1880-1903— Oontinori 

(Avi'niKf  IHaO-lhiW-KiO.O.    For  ptulanHllOQ  iil  reUllve  Aiurei.  tee  pAgm  Tift  and  n«;  (or  *ipl 
of  increniti;  |  +  i  ni  ilfcrensc  (-)  In  19W,  n* compared  with  preTloua  rears,  aee  now  on  pagi 

MUSICAL  nNSTKUMESTS,  OROAJTS; 


Af;noN  n 

[Datalrom 


KEMS,  Male. 

ilahlfslimenU. 


Kmployee". 

HOIIB 

p*r-we»k. 

W«K^ 

P^r  h^Tir 

v,„. 

"S- 

Riln- 

ikiTvii«!(-lln 

blT. 

■peclfleif 

ATtr- 
«B*. 

Rrla 

jdecrnJ^ 
1  part- 1  ■; 

Kum- 

c^r 

Num-  1    Per 

.mo„n. 

Av.  IsfK 

':'' 

3^'  li?:! 

+4(1.7;  .".B.Sfi,  lug.i 

-id-' 

ill 

-2.fi; 

=';! 

-  .79 

-  .9f 

-'■: 

l0.2Si7 

:i 

lol: 

ids! 

S: 

si; 

Op. 

07? 
9C. 

-   .uii- 

i-iir::: 

+53.: 
+flS.I 
+-3,: 
+6B.L 

+  T:s,7 

isv!  1 

+M,  .■ 
+.«..=. 

Sfl.!*    ll».l 

iwj . . . 

4! 

1111.: 

-   .I'i'* 

CAfIR  MAKKHfl, 

|t)Atn  fro 


ihRiirnlii.] 


Av.  I-V>I>-II9 

■!l[  v.>  n' 

t. 

..K. 

11    -,-.,  m' 

-.  .'..™J  .oo,,'.. 



lV,li.. 

1.    -.-..ii?, 

■illv 

4.-. 

-,..    -.     ],. 

;:  =;-£ 

-j^*  :i*v,  ys;?* 

:\ir 

-':  :■,'■;) 

li'Ii:: 

r>:  ii.i:j'. 

..ri!' 

-.1- 

ki:v!  V 

i...":;™. 

'"" 

FIMNIIKHK,  .■q>le. 


.iSil,;il-.  10n.o-(«>.f.i;B 


WAGES    AND    COST    OF    LIVING.  I 

Table  I.— WAfiES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-190:1— Continued. 

(ATcngc  IS90-lsm-l«l.n.     For  explanatloii  ol  relative  fltturt*,  aee  pagei  Illi*n<l  7IG:  [or  eipUDatlon 


HUmCAI.  INSTRUUBKTS,   ORGAJ78— Continued 

JBACHINE  WOODWORKERS,  M>I«. 

IDala  fiom  I  eaubllihmert.] 


Emplo) 

IrfIb' 


Num-  I 


iivp    pared  with  y«i 
num-        •pwin«f. 


+T    +  77.(1  W.U 
+6^  -I-  HLO  u.n 


Wa^i  per  hour. 


+».t«£»| 

+  ».* 

■^  -ijlsi 

+  .v» 

+     .001.-. 

+   1.5 

PIPE  HAK 

[Itata  ri 


[H,  fllBTAL,  Male. 


10.  CN  M.  1 
17.  Si  W.  1 


1<W.I| 
IU3.1' 


i.at'    -  ;.2*>.2i 


-10.0.     .laab     OV.S 


»   IW.lH 


PlPE-OIMiAIt  M|:iI,DBRII,  mule. 

IDala  Hum  1  t-Mablii-hmflll.] 


»  +100,0  W.1 
1  *-Ub.4  60.1 
J    +ll3.ft  «il.l 


10092— No.  .Vl— O*— 
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Table  I.— WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  lS90-190rj— Coiilimie.!. 

[Avcniseiaw»-llilW=10O,O.    Fur  on  pinna  lion  ofrelKUrc  flgUTW.  see  pagn  TIAand  TI61  fomf.k 
ol  luorea-c  |  -^  (  "r  (Itcrettis  ( - )  In  1903,  as  compared  with  prevloiu  y«r»,  see  note  un  imgr  ^ 

StUSICAI.  INSTRUMENTS,  ORGANS— CoiK-lQd*d. 

TUNERS.  Male. 

[DaUlioi 


Km 

loyees. 

Hu„„p.rw«t. 

W«8«  per !..«;, 

InCTBa-ol  +  lor 

IncifflweC  +  lor 

Intti-H*    - 

Vout. 

b>°'lm'.m-       "PeoiHed: 

KpCGincd: 

Aver-    Rola    part'l-tl, 
age.      iJTe.          fi^i.irJ 

real. 

Amoonr    ^, 

AV  1«'J0-M 

n 

Wflll 

6(l.l»ll«.0 

-rso 

-la. 

0.3IT7     00.    t-  0.011-' 

1" 

iU 

-JS 

I  ?■ 

.W7     95.<^  ^  .atv±  - 

" 

'     "1 1''"' 

VOICERS,  n«le. 

[Data  from  1  cslabllahmeQI.] 


Ar    IHlD-99 

3|]W  J 

_^  1 

vs 

1^ 

V"', 

^; 

-J. 3)1  -  T.Jl 
-«,WI  -lO.t 
-li.OOi     -10.  t 


33.3  M.«i]    W.'i 

;i3.3  3i,wj    w.-: 

:;::;tl:5|  £::::::: 


100. « -I 


lUO.S:-     .001- 


MUaiCAL  INSTRirMKNTS,  riAJfOS. 
A<rrio>'  .hakkhm,  n^xr. 


■rw 

111  It  t*^ 

oSi 

»>ii 

ur7 

Sii; 

•Ml    - 

! 

L_ 

WAOES   AND   COST   OP    hlVlVO.  846 

Taiile  I.— wages  and  HOURS  OF  LABOR.  1880-1903— Cont in uwi. 

ni;.'  ISaO- IMS -100.0.    Fur  Fiplanalioa  of  rElalive  nguiw,  i»e  p^t«  7l5«iid  716;  (or  viplaimtkiD 
iKTi'iiv.-  (-4- 1  <ir  ilecn-Me  i  -  )  In  IWJ.  ncorop«rf>l  wlih  previous  y»af",  tec  m.teon  pBgc  718.] 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  PIANOS— Cod  tin  u«i. 

ACTION    REGULATORS,  n>l«. 


[Dain  rmm  3  i-iUbllihmeD 


B  BULLETIN    OF    THE    BUBEAU    OF    I.ABOR. 

Table  I.-WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,   1890-1003— Continoed. 


For  ciplinHtlon  ol  reliill 


e  figures  ace  pase*  115  and  TIS;  lor  explain 


imparrd  with  prcvioiu  Team.  se«  uote  a 

MUSICAIi  INSTRUMENTS,  PIANOS— Continued. 

FIMBHKBS,  Male. 

[Datii  from  b  colabllshmenU.) 

I  liinplo7GC9. 


oclHwf.       I 


.    T6.S  4-Hll  -1-190.-, 

Ki.K  -|-1»I  +I3)I.« 

W,(i.  -HiaOl  -HM.-' 

IW.M  -HOfti  -HllK. 

lUi.-J  -1-113,  -fllU. 

Ill.al  +IOT|  +  V9. 

Ilfi,4l  -H  74  -h  M. 


Houn 

per  week. 

»•«««■  per  h..iir 

1 

d"^^{*iK 

r~T- 

.;"f 

ATcr- 

ReU- 

pan^^Hithi 

*°""""|  " 

1,,:., 

ma 

-vos 

-,..».»«, 

Js? 

!«:» 

-7M 

:!-!' 

■igg*!    »'-^+    -w«    - 

1  ""■  '** 

.^ 



■'^'V'^i 

I  +sa.a\i>e.27    w. 

t    4-«7.»LM.il      99. 


PLY  PINIHHERS,  male. 

[IMlH  Ircim  .''  ivlHl>li<hnii.'nU.] 


SJ';!;!J 


-h.6i\  -9.610.3 

-S.«  -K.I     .a: 

-6.4N  -V.3     .» 

-\63  -1.1,    .a. 


wiS]  -B.60.  -»:s 


.iWlT    lua.  4  -1.        i-.l-, 

"Sot  iifi'l    "S? 


KKV  .H.tKKKK,  :nal«. 


~''S*'™?''  "^- "■ '■•o. »«; 


w. 

».<* 

i}'-- 

I'SIS  ■* 

.01«I 

WAGES    AND   COST   OF   LIVING.  847 

Tabu  I.— WAfiES  AND  HOUSe  OF  LABOR,  1890-190»-Continned. 

'Tug^  1890-1899-100.0.    For  explanation  ol  relative  Bgiircs.  mo  paceiTlGand  TIC;  for  ciplanatlou 
Inoreaw  (-I-)  ur  difreaK  (-)  In  IMS.  nil  compared  with  pterlona  jean,  see  note  od  pige  TI8.| 

MUSICAt  IKSTRUMBNTe,  PIANOS— ConUnueU. 

POLISHEIIB,  Hale. 

[DaM  Irom  I  entabllahmenu.) 


Employee* 

UOQ 

™  per  week. 

W«««pwhoi.r. 

lnprfa«l  +  )or 

IncreaM 

(  +  )or 

ft" 

•"■ssa- 

«* 

.  "t^V."- 

*'•'- 

Rela. 

I*«d»itiyr«r 

Niim-       Per 

ber.       cenl. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

*nK™r.l 

Pit 

m« 

Mil 

■      _^.j., 

-»,»™, 

+  90 

f:|ffl-! 

[DaUi  Iniui !  i-atsbllnhmentK.] 


flTRINdiRRH,  Btalr. 

menu  (i>r  <-nllr<'  ni-rlud.    Dalii  li 

1M(I.1H91:  S  «nahll«hraeDti>.  ti>». 


."iH-W     1 


+SS.3.  f*.l* 
+S3.S  .*«.(» 

+SI.S  m.oo 


-en.  -lo.tii   .i,T' 


».l]+    .OlWl    +  7.B 

100.3-   !oaw'   +"3.1 


UB.II.... 

mi..... 
wis:...- 
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Table  I WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-H»3— Oontinucl. 

[Average  1890-1893= IIW.O     For  fiiilauftttoii  of  nlaiivi- flgurw,  we  t<Bgn  715  aii^  T16:  fur  rxplin.! 

MUSlCAi  UfSTllUMENTS,  PIANOS— ConcJu.  led. 

TONK  BEGIJI.ATOB8,  nale. 

(UhU  (mm  2  e:<ubllitlimt.'ntti.| 


EmployecR.                1            Huura  pi:r  wwli. 

W.«e>iiHTl«H,r, 

v,„. 

■ 

di;creajel-)iii 

s 

Relit- 
Ilvo 

K-r. 

decn.-&Ke(')ln 

Aver- 
age. 

'li!"' 

Per 

b""" 

Per 

cent 

'An,o«r.t    .r;; 

m 

IWl 

Mii!!!!."!; 
e/jr, '.'.'.'.'.'.'.' 
W*5 

Bl» 

; 

IW.I 
lUU.O 
100.  ( 

i£ 

i»:i 
luo:' 

+i 
+i 

11 

67. « 
67.tiU 

Ii7,<i> 

1 
11 

K.7,'i 

ioo;i 

ml 
mi 

-3-40 
=  11 

Eli 

-  e.i 

-  6.! 

^ 

3M 

3350 

3334 

3Si- 

1 

ioo.a+  ..uw  -- 
iSS:U  :S^  :;. 

100.6+    .<^    -: 

TUBERS,  male. 


Iff  IIK.S. 

lid  1I1.IJ 

IS  Hi..'.' 

i:J  SKI. 


+-IS  ^;ivi ,    .... 

+-JS;  +2H0.U   If.-iB'     W.l 

+i«  +  HI. I'M. ail  loo. 
—  -ia.  Wi)  i«i. 

aWool  iuj!4 


+  l'C  tV^ 


7.  .w.orK  1(10.5 
w.ool  II 

tf.W,  ll 


19M 


fO.OTW 

losca 


.i«n1   -It 


Oil.,  <-0'l"]-OX  SKKD. 
4  AKI'.  STHIPFI'JHN,  .^mlr. 


Av.  l-MU-W. 

li 

s? 

Vi 

M'.iy 

1:; 

;] ;; 

\^',[ 

t:-5 

-:; 

;  ,■;.; 

j^,* ■ 

!'• 

iiiil'I' 

ji; 

"1  ,:-,'■ 

m'iiiI 

li 

'^^'■' 

Mm 

"*" 

'-'■"-■ 

Cl.OO 

).o+io.(u->o    -^ 


lod  vs.£+  .osni   +8 

-~     K.fi+    .53    +K 
...,  .ll.r+    .«!»     +H 

'•"^■■^1 ; 


WA0E8   AND   COST   OF   LITINa. 
E  I.— WAGES  AND  HOlfRS  OF  LABOR.  1890-1 903- Continue.!. 


OIL,  COTTON   SEED— Continued. 

GBINDBRS,  Btelc. 

titau  from  1  c<>labllsbment.J 


KQ,ploy««..                1            H.ur.  per  week.            ,             Wmp^per  U,.r. 

Ywr. 

1 

Sum-I  llvu 
btr.    nuin 

l*r. 

opei-itlrA. 

Ave^ 

Ayer- 

Rdb 

1'»r  ■  c^E. 

^li"?" 

rr". 

Amount. 

^l 

iKougii 

3  1U0.t. 

1 

73.  W 

Is 

V3.W 

mo 

h^ 

+    .OOU 
^    .MHl 
+    .OOU 

■{■   .ton 

+■    .OOil 
4-    .0041 
1-    .«>U 
t    .OOU 

+    ,oou 

*■    .0041 

+   .mi 

+    .0041 

la 

i« 
itw 

in 

i« 

IS 

1 

3 

1  mi 

3  mi 

HttlABBS,  Stale. 

[DaU  troiu  1  eMabtlifamcnt.] 


+i  +40.  g  7i.i 

+i  +40.1  ?3.i 

+^  +40.1  72.' 

+a  +40.0  W.I 


7i.tiS 
71  od 


i.aeM  iin.cJ 


0^ 


UlfTBMB,  IHale, 

[IMla  from  2  <wt*lilliihiiirau] 


_ 

o|    -awJ 

,,u 

z!i'SS! 

Is 

r   r!:|si 

vi    k!: 

' 

1 

1 
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Table  I,— WAdES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— ConUnuel 

age  1890- 
of  lncreat*e  ( 

OtL,  COTTON  SEEB— Concluded. 


[Average  1890-1899 »1(X).0.    For  explanation  of  relative  flgtireft,  see  ittLga*  715  aud  716;  for  rxplazu: 
;  + )  or  tiecreaw  ( — )  in  1903,  as  compared  with  prevlouM  yearn,  see  note  on  pa^  Tl*. 


PBE88EB8,  male. 

[Data  from  2  OMtabllHhmentR.] 


Employ  ecu. 


Hours  i)or  week. 


Wa^e«  per  hour. 


Year. 


Num- 
l>4r. 


Increase  ( + )  or 
de<'reafle  (—  i  in 
Rela-     1^^  "♦*  com- 
tivc  Ipared  with  year 
num-       PIKK'ified. 


Av.  1890-09 
iJi'JO 


1891 
1S<J2 
1S"»3 
IMM 
189o 
ls9«i 
1J*97 
l8iW 
189*» 

1902 


311 
34, 
34: 
34 
M 
31 
31 
3i 
34 
31 
3>* 

:^, 


1(K\0 
84.8 
103.0 
KW.O 
103.  U 
103. 01 

nw.  0 

103.0 
103.0 
Ktt.O 
1(W.  0! 

lo:^.  0' 

103.  (• 
11^). 'J. 
11'..  2, 


+  ft 
+  10 
-f  4 


-f 
-»- 
-f 
+ 
+ 

4-  4 


+16. 
+35. 
+11. 
+  11. 
+11. 
+11. 
+11. 
+11. 
+  11. 
+  11. 
fll. 
+  11. 
-f  11. 


Aver- 
age 

num- 
Iht. 


Rela- 
tive 
num- 
Wr. 


80. 391 
79. 71 1 

80.47 
80.47i 
80.471 
80.  47' 
80.47 
hO.47 
80.47 
H).47 
80.47 
H).47 
80.47 
79.  .'ix 
7s.  32 


Increase  ( + )  or 
decreai«e  ( — )  in 

1903  aM  com- 

I>ared  with  year 

Kpecifie<l. 


Aver- 
age. 


100.0 
99.2 
100.1 
100.11 
100.  Ij 
100.1! 
100.  ll 
100.1 
100.1 
100.1 
lOlM 
100.1 
lOO.l 
W.  i) 
•»7 


2.07, 

1.39, 

2.1.S 

2.1.S' 

i.lfti 

'2. 15; 

2.15 

2.15; 

■2. 15- 

2.15 

-2.15 

■2.15 

2.15 


-2.690.1341 
1.7i     .1384 


2.7 
•2.7; 

■2.1, 
2.7 

-2.7, 

•2.7. 
■2. 7 

-2.7| 
2.7, 


-1.2f>       -1.6'. 


.14d4 
.1484 
.1434 
.1287 
.1>7 
.1287 
.1287 
.1287 
.1287 
.1287 
.1287 
.1393 
.1283 


Rela- 
tive. 


I  Inrrea««     - 
tleomm*-    - 

19(JC{  a<  o<:u 
pare<1  uith  t. 


Auioiint 


100.0 
108.  2, 

ior>.  v! 

10»'».», 
106.  9- 
96.0 
96.0 
96.0  • 
96.0 
96.0 
9»».0 
9r;.0 
96.0 
103.  9  ■ 
9r».  7  . 


90.0U> 

.  0101 

0151 

.UlM 

■     .OlM 

-    .  oirn 

.  im"^ 

OOiv; 

.0110 


Av.  I'^'.'O-W. 

IMK) 

l^yi 

J.V.r* 

1S".>:> 

l.s'M 

iv.r, 

lv»«; 

i"*'*: 

1V.»S 

1V»'.» 

I'H'n 

\W\ 

I'urj 

I'.Hj;; , 


10    1(H).0 

30.  :<4io.  o| 
H«o.Oi 
lio.o' 
1H».0 
Khi.o 
.'«o.  0 

HI.  0 

r»o.  0 


I    - 


10 

It 
11 

10 

•\ 


40.0' 
(►().  0' 

lo.ol 

♦'.0.  0, 
.'^^).  0 


8 

8 

I'J 
«• 

8 

;{ 
t\ 

•I 

.. 
4 

4 


2,     'JO.  0 


OIL,  I.IX8EED. 

LABORERS,  inale. 

[I)rtta  fn»ni  1  «*vtjil»liMhniont.] 

-m)j,  r.4i.im  ido.o ' Iso.irioo  lOO.O 

WA'    «'.O.U>'  UK).0 l.'iOO'  1«H».0 

-H».(i  r.o.iKi  loo.o l.VX>  I'iii.o 

-K->.7  ti».  00;  li-O.il i L'tOI'  U«».<» 

-VI. ."  (■.«'.  (.K»  l(u».0 l.'iCO  U'it.i* 

.  Ni.  (»  »u».(»o'  l(K».(i i :     .l.VH)  lin».  II 

-r,o.u  (•.".<•<»  KO.l j 1'>0I»  1<*».0 

7.'\<'  f.*!.  CM)  100.0 1 ir^H  l«.Mi.  <» 

-«;4).h  jMi.lHt  lOO.O 1 1500  UN».0 

:>o.o  «•.(». (H(.  loo.o 1 i.'«0(»  loo.M 

-•>■.. 7  »■-<».« Ml'  100.0 ' \'T*M>,  HH>.0 

-.'lO.t'  r-CMNi'  HiO.O I '     .15<»0l  1(«».«» 

-Oi.T  <o.<Mi'  100.(1 • liiOO  H>t».7, 

-fo.  o  r.o.  iH'  10*1.0 ' '    .  IfiiHJ  lo»;.  7, 

«4i.i«ii  imi.o :    .  Ifioo  1«^.  7  . 


.Olli. 

.•il-«» 

.Oli»l 
.OlUi 
.Ol«4> 
-OlU' 
.OlH' 
.  Ol<«t 

.  ni«iii 
.oitkt 


Av.  l>9<»-99. 
Ivm 

IhOl 

Is'/j 

lvj.{ 

18VM 

IS'.C) 

ikh; 

Mr 

IVjM 

18«.»'> 

190'> 

IttJl 

1902 


4 
1 

4; 

4. 


loO.O 
loo.o 
1(«».  <» 

1IH».(| 


.tlOLHKRS,  .Hale. 

[I>titn  lO'iii  1  (  -tiihli*»1iin('tit.] 


m.  Ml 
(.11.  (ki 
(.•I  (<' 

«.il.  (Ml 


J     1(10   0 I    (II. Ml 


i 

4' 
4 

< 
4 

4 

4! 
4' 
4 
4 


\{n)  {) (111.  (lo 

1(10.(1 '  I'.ll.  Ml 

KHi  O ("4).  Ml 

loo.o ' '  CO.iKl 

lOil.  (► (ill.  (HI 

10l>.  0 ("ill  Ml 

H)0.  0 !",.».  «^' 

100.  (I ♦.9.«Nl 

100.0 CM  («» 

H»iro f.'».(^» 


Ml.  (> 
M).(i 
iKl.d 
IMI.(< 
(Ml  0 
Ml.  0 
«iO  (I 
Ml.  II 
(m  0 
OtI.C 
(Nl.  (i 
(Ml.  O 

l.'..o 

IVO 
IV  0 


f"  I.  Ml 

•  '.MIO 
.  '.».(K» 
»  '.>.  Ml 
»  M  Ml 
»  .1  (i<i 
»-'.>.(<! 
\  '.1.00 

+  9.0" 

•  'l.(Hi 
■  .  •!.  (Ul 

•  '.».  M' 


+  ir>.o  0.171 

+  1.'>.H     .171 


+- 1.'),  0 

*  i.'».<' 

•  !.'».  (I 
i  l.V( 
- 1.'».  <• 

«  l.'>.Oi 

•  l.'l.ll 
■»- 1.'»  ( ' 

•  i:».o 


1700 
170i» 
170l> 
1700, 
17(«i' 

17MI 

17(N» 

17u» 

ITOo 

1700 

1701  i* 

1 

1 

l'.*.'.7| 

l'»-.7 


1700^ 
I'tt7' 


I 


100. 0  -i-H0.l»i-»7 

HV.  O  ^ 

.  iyjs' 

■A 

luo.  0  ^ 

.iri-,7 

4.  1 

1 W.  0  - 

.  t»li-*»7 

4.  ] 

10i».U  -r 

.  Crj.S7 

«  J 

100.  O  -u 

.  «)■-•.'•: 

^   ] 

100.  0  r- 

. it*^7 

.i  ] 

IW.  0    H- 

.  l>i'.7 

X  ] 

M0.O  + 

.0B.>7 

4.] 

10l».O-i- 

.  Oi'i? 

i>  J 

100.0  -»- 

.  02A7 

4  I 

100.  u  + 

.02^7 

4.| 

IIVI'... 

115. 1  . . . 

IIV  I  ... 

I 

1 
■  -  •  *  ■  *  ,  * 

1 

»    «    ■  • 

WAOB9    AND    COST   OF   LIVINO.  1 

ABLE  I WAUES  AND  HOURS  (IF  L.VBOR.  1890-190:1— Continued. 

u  ia»-l»«9- 100.0.    Fortiplanatloiior  rtlatlTuflKU 


OH,,  I,IN8EEI>— Continued. 


(Dau  Irom  2  eKtabllnhmeou.] 


Emplojem. 

ll.,m 

,..r  «... 

. 

W^m  per  h-nr. 

Year. 

S-iim- 
biT. 

1 

R>'U 

Kiiin-  1  ~V^r 
ber-    1  c-nl. 

i 

Rdn- 

pared  w 

s- 

ATtr-   ReU- 
«er.     livr. 

ber. 
+O.SI 

-  .a 

~J 

-V  .7. 

'-■»"'  1  s 

AT.  IWXl-S'J. 
fW 

i 

lUfii 
7u!l 

Ills.: 

li 

+  2: 

-W.I 

i 

7iU 
Tl.d 

100.0 
1(K,4 
102.  I> 

K).i«a'  100.0 +W.0104'     -)-■.» 
.iiU2    W.OI+   .0121      +7,h 

.1822     W.0,.^     .0121       +T,i 

Kill!!"!;;! 

09.tU    W.1 
7ll.ni     ».: 

SSI 

.ICW  101.2'+     .OOM       +.VI 
.1«T3^  ll>J.t+     .0070       +4.1 

s  ■■■■■■■■■■ 

fvi'.'.'.'.'.'.V. 

-12 
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i.'i.j      -1.00'     -2.1 
I'l  ■:'     -1,00      -I' 

?ii 

»6.ii+  :»«.•!  -ij.i 

97.4]+   .insui    .W.& 

K.. 

S"- '■■■■■■■■iS'?; 

W9^+  :oJS'  t»j 

101. il*    .wMii    -li-. 

IS: 

IMI. 

i       1 

1 

1 

JIWKR  nKNiMale. 

|I>atn  [n>ra  »  I'xliiblliiliiiii-nbi.] 


H 

IUU.| 

+  1'       >7. 

^t'^.\^ 

-,.,. 

-.1.;'     Si,-*  i»oi^+    .(iSI    *ii- 

ms\ 

fM 

aim  101.!)^+    .OKR     'II  • 

WJ 

12 

,^'■ ; 

-f«    *».o 

-4.S 

* 

1 

1 

1       '      1      '"I 

KILN   VIHRMKH,  mat*. 

[pKtik  Iniin  ,t  •-■tnMlHhmi-ntF,] 


1 

«a.Mi 
«a.0( 

nun 
lai-w 

N1.U 

i«.<J    .    :        L 

aiM    K.s*    .iiM* 
ItT^  10  .0-f    .uz> 

SKI'  111.--  '     iulll 
S3A1    114  -i    ■      ,0111 

«r.    w-.i^    .0*4* 

NI.IIU 

w.  oaino,  a:::::::::  :::::■.::■ 

[AyeragelKSO-ldM-ltti 


WA0B8  AND   008T  OF  LIVINO. 
WAGES  AND  HOl'Kfi  OF  LABOR,  J890-190:t— C:oiitin«ec!, 

iiplanalioii  <il  nlallve  B([ur«.  aec  pag»  715  Bnil  716;  (or  I'liiliin 
- )  in  I90S,  ■>>  nnaparcd  with  prciloii*  yemn,  Bce  note  on  pace  " 

POTTERY— Continued. 

ItUM  MBH,  Male. 

[Dmia  tram  S  csIabllahmenliLl 


Emplojew. 

1           110.™ 

ixi  w«'k. 

Wagt-  pet  hwir. 

(■l  +  )pri 

Inrrciut 

(■flor 

NUia- 

twr. 

■"sa%™ 

ber. 

■ff- 

"gasM-  * 

'"■ 

tteln- 

-^/;i^"' 

Num- 

Per 

Hiim- 

P,r 

\moi.iil 

P.r 

_^, 

+  2.8 

^«M 

1W 

+0« 

?fl7< 

mJ-fo.«>tN 

-1 

S\ 

KS 

» 

+l'6 

m.. 

:no.e 

WB 

MOLD  HIAKBRfl,  Rlalf. 

[Datn  Itiini  »  cntnblliiliiDeDlii.] 


+»,a  

+i«.a  W.T1 


-I.J7|    -2.4 


i«i.ai     -i.M 


-1.(81    -1.9 


'wli 

Xul 

+1M 

* 

'm\\ 

■SI5 

*■ 

+  *-* 

FRKSSBRK,  Rial'. 

[DaM  Ttnin  .t  nUbllalincntK.] 


!«.)         ■+3»      +\9.» 


i    S3.SH  1 

7   S3.  TO  I 

«  .'ij.n  I 

4    MM  I 

«  M.ra  il 

)  M.»  II 

4   M.  01  II 

4  U  M  I 

1  U.M  II 

T  54.31  tl 

4   54.10  II 

7   14.06  '■ 


M.t       ~  .»     ■ 
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Table  I.— WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-19(K^— ContiniM^i. 

[Avorage  1890-18*^9=^100.0.    For  explaiiiitlon  of  rulativo  flgurcs,  nee  pages  715  and  716;  for  expUnat:i« 
of  iucrease  ( +  )  or  decrease  ( — )  In  1903,  a.s  compered  with  previoua  yearH,  see  note  on  \mgv  Tl-^.' 

POTTERY— Concluded. 

SAGGER  MAKERS,  Iflale« 

[Data  from  4  (^ftabliRhmenU*.] 


EinployccH. 


Hours  i>or  week. 


Wa^t*f4  j»er  lii>iir. 


Year. 


Sum- 
Ikt. 


Incrco.^  (  +  )orl 

.  decrea'*e  ( — )  in  ' 

Rcla-I    1903  a.s  com-    Javit- 

tive   purt-d  with  Vfar|  age 


niiin- 
Ikt. 


siK'cified.       I  mini- 
—     hvT. 


Ninn- 
her. 


Relft! 
live  I 
nnm-l 


Increase  (  +  )  or 
decrease  ( ~ )  H^ 

1903  as  com- 

pare<l  with  year 

si»ecifle4f. 


I 


Inrrea*^'  -  -r 
de«T«.ii.v.'  .  -  ". 
19U3  a!<(i«iL 


IVr 


I 


Av.  isvH^-*^.*.:  r.i 

IH\H) ;  7, 

mj\ '  7 

iv.»j 7' 

li^'.r r. 

is'i '  r. 

lH«v-. ,,, 

IKH* i\ 

1«\»7 ■  < 

IW^ '  1, 

isw I  .'; 

l'J(«) ;  (V 

v,m '  (>. 

19!r-_> I  r» 

l«.xu '  (V 


n)«>.  I '  .'■'O.OT 

ii«'..7         -1    -i4.;il  r>i.oi» 

110.7;  _i       -14.  Si  .')I.(ll»l 

1IG.7'         -1     -n.:v  r.|.(H>; 

m)ji I  fH).  67 

imi.u ;  r>().r.7' 

IW.U '  ryj.  (571 


100.  (I 

M.  7, 

UK).  (» 


-    1 


■  f'0. 07' 

I  rA).  r.7' 

■  JO.  i"  V.K  HO 

•'<0.  Iv«' 


Hni.(» r^).  ;j:i 

10).  (• ."«'».  :^:i 

V>\o !•».  (:7 


Aver-   Rela-  par^-d  with  v,  sr 
agf.   I  tivf.         i«|Ktlrir<l 


-* i 

ber.     I   cent. 


Amount. 


-  .       r 

iw.iy     -1.00 
10J.7'     -i.av 

100.7!  -1.38: 

100.71  -1.33! 

100.  Oj  -1.00 

100.0.  -1. 00' 

loo.oj     -1.00 

100.  Oi       -1.00. 
100.0      -i.ooi 

.13 
.  (HV 


99. 7'  - 

9H. :..  - 

«n».  3'  - 

9'.».  3!  - 

«»9.  :i 

9S.  (■ , 


-   .tV.: 


-2.0f0.3iW7; 
-2. 0! 
-2.0 
-2.6- 
-2.0J 
-2.0 
-2.0; 
-2. 0= 
-2. 0 
-l.C' 
-  .31 
-1.3 
-1.3 
1.3' 


.3=y2l 
.3517, 
.  MfA 
.:W0t5' 
.  .''.44fv 
.34511 
.34m 
.:isi>f». 
.  3713' 
.  3720. 

.  3tV»l' 
.  3T»i7' 
.3W5 


100. 0  +$0. 

99. 7  +  . 

9X  fi  -.-  . 

99.  4  -  . 

iw.  0  -  . 

99.1  *  . 

97.4  -^  . 

97. «;  -i-  . 

96.  f.  -  . 

107.6 

10\0-  . 

11X'».  2  --  . 

10;t.  r,  +  . 

li»i>.  r>  -    . 
107.  «■ 


02»'iN 
02«» 

Cr>l 

Or2<»* 
031O 
Ol'9<« 
•>r.i)0 
OCIM 


«*ll«2 
••114 


p.- 

rtn: 


—         91 

-  T  > 

...  *  J 

-  9> 
■»-».? 
-1.1  4 

-11  4 


A'     lVH)-'.r»  . 
l^.-«» 

1><'.'J 

lv»:? 

l**''! 

IS:'-. 

]v  .,■ 

]  SV7 

1>'.'- '.'.. 

1  *••.»» 

r.HNj 

l'H<I 

r>'.i 

r.»<i.; 


NETTKRS-Otrr,  .TIale. 

[I^)iit:i  iroin  I  <"4t:i)>li>hment.s.] 

lOiJ.O 17.  1;;    li").(»        -<»..'»7. 

l(M).»i ;7.  J:>,  lu.».(t      -  ..*»7 

UNI. o 17.  i;'iiio.o       --  ..'»7 

1(H).  (■ 17.  i:i.  KX.Mi        -     .'.7. 

HAi.  (• 57.  Ti    Hhi.c       -   .ru 

H>!).«' :7  1.;  h*t.n      -    ,.■•7' 

UH)  u J7.  i:;    Un».0-       -  .  ".7 

](«).«' ;7. 1.'.  I'lo.t."     -  .''7 

U)-). " ;7.  r.'  I'lit.o      -..'»7' 

l<Ht  (• 17   l';!  l(n;. o       -  ..*.7 

liH).  (• 17.  I ;.  111"!.  (»      -.''', 

KB)  •   ;7    1;;'  liKi. »»  .  "»7, 

hM. «» ,  17.  I.;   ny».()        -    .".7 

li)i». t' '  17  1  ■.  I'U.^.  .:,7 

im  0 !•;  *»       '.»s.  ♦• ' 


I 

•1.2S0.41M 
1.2     .4212 


-1.2' 
-1.2 
-1.2 
-1.2 
-1.2 
-1.2 
-1.2 
-1.2 
-1.2 
-1.2 
-1.2. 
-l.L' 


1212! 

419:> 

422<» 
41t;i 
IH.2 
1143 
!•  ■ 
II.'W. 

ll.^H 

I21«) 


100.0  -fo. 
100. 7i  -  . 
100.7'-    . 

10I>.  3  *  . 
100.9- 

99.  .'1}  '■ 
'.<*.  •'»  — 

•.-i'l,- 
y.».  .'•  -    . 

•.».».  4 
Hn».  1  » 
1«».4  - 
100.21  + 
1"1.3'-      . 
1«^».7 


Mrj** 

-  ■ 

• 

otarj 

•» 

l^^rj 

— 

■if 

IIOl*. 

. 

1 

W\*' 

. 

; 

'■»!•.» 

• 

< 

•  •»!•« 

^ 

i»«;7 

1 

r- 

'JOV* 

-    ' 

^ 

•  kL'»4 

1 

■^ 

('0J4 

«■ 

1- 

i!lll 

. 

. 

mnrj 

* 

1 

l»»_V 



t. 

PRIXTIXG  AND  PUIU.ISIIIXC;,  BOOK  AXD  JOB. 

IMMIKHINDKRM,  :v|air. 

[T>'i»:i  for  •'tni»loyi'i«'.  innti  .ti  i -i  iMi^hiU'tn*  iHr  •■iifin*  iMTi«Ml.     r>iit.i  fnr  hour'*  iitiil  wiii;f«  fpim     * 

•  -uMJ'liiii.nt'-.  '.»»«>»-l««'l.  :V!  i^fiihli^hmrul*.  1  •<•.».'»- 1-.«»M 


\^     !>»■♦•»-•.»;).  J-*"*  ]ini  (i 

lv^( jji.  >.7  » 

l""! '2if'  v.  I 

isvij 'j;l«»  uj.  .' 

ly>;{ jli.  ••'»  :: 

IVM jIm  '•.;.  «i 

1>".I"» 2.<».  VI   ■'» 

Iv.*; 2'>7  \rt,u 

l'*'.»7 -J?**.!  IIJ. CI 

1W.W :ioi  ii7.> 

'*-»y 311  121.7. 

*•) 3.t:{  l-".*.  1 

' 3«»  l:;i  »• 

:jlii  151  1 

•  •  •  .....  .hi  >  I  *•  ^  . . 


",  .  1 

■.'■>.  -> 

."'7.  t.-. 

!«)«•.  I' 

—  ■.  ■-•' 

-.■...'.«o 

27'.»J 

10i».0  'S<l.i':U: 

-11 » 

^u: 

;'«'».  -".» 

IMI.I 

-:'..v{ 

-♦;.•. 

2t»^4 

'.*;.  1  - 

.0141 

•  :»:  4 

-12.: 

•  *.t.  ' 

.•*«.J1 

n.'i.i* 

-•1.7S 

-«;.:. 

Jt;'»7 

VI'.  2  - 

.04.i^ 

-•->  1 

:  ii:» 

-l''.:: 

.>.!-' 

10<».  ^ 

-:'..r,(; 

-  (•.. :; 

.2710 

••'».  1  -^ 

.aiV» 

<^:4  I 

«  H'7 

-  1  J..'« 

.^7.  ''o 

li«».3 

-:;.:c 

-.s  >. 

27'.M 

lim.il  ^ 

.««:;tj 

4-II  9 

-ir; 

.  17.1 

.■|7.  Ht 

n«M> 

-    .31 

-  .'>.  H 

277.'. 

W.  3  ^ 

.KISJ 

-117 

•  19.  f. 

.>.01 

llHJ.t. 

-:'..  -.'» 

-f..  1 

2777 

9:*. :» 1- 

.tlU»« 

-rUi 

-»-  \K> 

•  ;»7. 4' 

f>7.  yi 

UiO.4 

-:;.  4."i 

-tl.H 

.2797 

ioi».  2  -»• 

.*ri> 

•n  7 

•  <;i 

•  2.'.  1 

:.7.  ;> 

'••'.*.  ■"• 

^.1    «;.| 

-  .'..  1 

•2^61 

n»2.5  - 

.«»2».4 

4-  b'.J 

•   r.» 

-  !•..  1 

.'*..  9'. 

•.K    S 

-2.  19 

-4.4 

•2v<i. 

iai.3- 

.  <'242 

-»    !•  1 

-  :;•.* 

■  1  J.  1 

.'t»i.u7 

97  2 

- 1 .  r.i 

-2.9 

'J*.W 

104.8  + 

.0199 

-  «.4 

-r-    Jl» 

r    »"..o 

.v..  17 

•.*;  2 

1.0] 

-I..K 

2930. 

ltM.»-«- 

.0196 

-  1.7 

-   i:< 

■*■  ;;.  •« 

.Vvl:-. 

'•»  »'. 

.•"»7 

-1.2     , 

3041. 

10M.9  4> 

.OOKI, 

4.  !■ 

•     1 

■*  2.0 

Til.tl 

'.»!  •» 

-         iH 

-     3 

3 10:1 

111.1  -t- 

.ooa. 

+    .T 

■  ■  •  - 

1    II. 

"1  '» 
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i'ltlNTINt)  AN1>  PUBLISHING.  BOOK  AKD  JOB— Uoiitiuuml. 

«'OflIPOfllTOHS,  Malv. 

[Dais  Iniiii  ."'>  oiiUbliiililiielit'i.] 


LSI 


ir^    M.4       flUi 


i 


+»»I0...  

-h».l'5i.ti'>  1M.3 
-t-JD.-'i;  GK.Te-  lt».l 
-1-tiO.T  M.W,  lUO.O 


:;;s! 


-  ar.1   -  i.ri  s\!» 


.iTii' 

-7.6l   iariif 


'.■7:7+   .I'laii!    : 

^   »»!«+    inllui    ' 
'iV  1(10.8+    ."!»■      ■ 


-4.B     .JSM  HH.Si-     .    (HI 

-j.a    .son  utT.s*    ,o.->| 


I.  l«Uli,  IHUl.lBWm-"!, 


l-O.IIPOSITOHK,  FrniBlp. 

tMnli1i«1>niciiU  C.ir  mlirv  pcTlnl.    iMtn 


-.;■ 

Jv 

SS; 

;^ 

*i. 

IM 

-4.ir>!  -  7.: 
-iw  -  ^.: 
-2.or>  -  3.: 


■im  I'li.-i-    ."4WI 


::]i,:-ij 


zm  --i. 


s ;  T 

mc^ 

t-l 

-  i.. 

.J3«1'»T.71+  . 

.X!3.V  llJU.tJi-  . 
.-■tXit   Kll.l  •' 

,:!I7'J     !«."  >■  . 


870  BULLKTIN   OF   THE    BITREATI    OF    LABOR. 

Tahuk  I WAKES  AND  llOrKS  f>F  LAW>K,  1H«>-1!<«k;— ContinuHl. 

rAvcnuif  IKSO-lsasi'llxi.O.    FDrfXplnnnlli.nolrclBllvellirurtsi.ncijpogCKTl.'iminl  Tir.;  fnr>-ii>la 
'    of  uS^Kiw  ,^--r  il"-reft«  l-l  in  IWl.  n<  rumpanHl  wllh  [.rcvlouii  ye.™.  «■,■  i..rt.-..n  i-*!-; 

PRINTINfi  AND  PXTBLISHING,  BOOK  AND  JOB— Contiini 
LINOTVFB  OPBBATOBa,  Mrile. 


.  -a, 


PRF.SM  VKKOKRK,  Mmlr. 


>;  SK.    »>.«,      -1.: 


Ulvd.  U)  UUIDtKI  I, 


WAOE8    AND    fOST    OF   LIVING.  871 

Table  I WA(iKS  ANI>  HOURS  OF  LABOR.  ISflO-lflOS— Cootinu«J. 

•engf  HtW-lWW^llXl.O.    Fcjt  i-ipliiniitlon  i>f  n-lHtlvc  flio"*".  "*  pagw7l5«inl  716;  for  pipUimllor 

PRIKTiNO  AND  TUHLIKUING,  BOOK  AND  JOB— Coutiuu*^!. 

PMKNS  FBEDKRS,  Femalp. 

.r.'inplnyiv!'  fpiin  *  MtuWli-hnn-nW  (or  entire  perloil.    DaU  (or  boan  ami  «■»■  Imm  : 


PHRKHIRETI,  Ill«lr. 

IlhiU  In'm  M  niUiLllalilnt'nln 


Ax     rS90-TO 

^ ,«..' 

^.^,,      -.;,l„„ol 

-,-.=.1     -7. 

+  'l  7 

Ul.^ 

-t-inlKJ  r^.M;:  in).!i: 

■fll.1llw.HKl  |(U.S' 

.M«7.  107.  g+    .wm 

w 

i^-"i'^'-1- 

1 ■'"■'  '"-'i ! 

PROOF  RKADKRN,  malr. 


Lm1wnfrr>fn>ml^ci>lnb- 


874  BULLETIN   or   THE    BUREAU    OF    LABOK. 

Taulk  I.— WA<;i'>t  AND  HOURS  OK  LABOK,  IBiHUSXKt— Oontinop.1. 

lAvi'iugc  IS90-1H99^1(10.0.     Fi-f  c«|)liin«llon  ..f  n-lmivv  H 

PRINTING  ANIJ  PUBU8IIING,  NEWSPAPEK— ('onliiiur.1 


1  emnbllBhincnt  [oi 

iihinenlt.  iwjl;  lii  " 

W.IKM:  69«i-(ubliiA>iU!n(>,  IIWi     "~ 


IMK::  Klwlnblliihinrata,  Ii«a:  A 


IVJS:  ft  e-Ubli-l 
Av.  )wn-!W.    (u) 


LINOTVPK   OPKHATOHK,  Prmalc. 


[i.. 


n.l.1..yr.-Ii 


■ihiiK-ii^.  ivjii:  II 

Av,  1V,«1-!W.'       li-J  lINI.o'       +!».' 
IfJi I       Ml'     IC.  


1W1.. 


J-W 


+s.ri6  +7.V.  .iia>  !■!     -    .i,.:i  — ^j 

+a.*p  fr4.B  .MM:  («,  ,          _(,-A  ,; 

^l.K^i  m>,  .saw  |..i          .mltvi  j  : 

^l.av  +:t.T  .ZMW  i"i  I  .       tsju-,  ',  . 

11. ja  t-2.t.  ,BH4  (".  I         .(•.■-.I  -. 

tl.JS  +2.4  .litH'i  |f>  1          ■■.>..■  -• 

+i..'n  >».!■  .ao.  ).'•          .-u:  -  t 


hini^li  I.'r  cmln'  T«'rlo1.  [hita  fnr  limin  nn.l  k„c  v  Ir. 

*,:.  .'.1.3'.'  nin.n  _i.*i'  -nV *"■'■'•'  i«t.(''+*n..nit 

ii.il  :.i,M  I'll. I  -im  -a.ii    .a-w    m.u*    .u-hi 

lt.»  ftl.TH   Il>l.l>  -2.111  -S.l>     .X.V<U     n.l  .       uMt 

,     . -ssiM.w  iium  -i.».  -g,K    .ill*    iT.B.     ,ii'.-.i 

M.7I       tir>T      Hf..^  ftl.Ti.   llll.O  -l.IXii  -i.h     .»!»     'JM.:*  -      .it^i 

JCi.V       HM      tlMi  M  .-<;.  IiNI.S  -1.71  -a.1     .:3f.u     » H  ■       (I'jii 


J  '?""1 

.^7111   1 


'    1IK.1   -      .ftCM       .  * 
■>   IW  1  t     .0I2W      -  I 
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Table  I.— WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR.  1890-1903— Continued. 

[Average  1890-1899^100.0.    For  explanation  of  relative  figures,  see  pages  715  and  716;  for  explanation 
of  increa>«e  ^  -h )  or  decrease  ( - )  In  1903,  an  compare<i  with  previous  yeans  see  note  on  page  718.J 

PRIXTIXG  AND  PUBLISHING,  NEWSPAPER-Concluded. 

STBREOTYPER8,  Iflale. 

[DatA  for  employee**  from  76  establishments  for  entire  period.    Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  76 
cxtiiblishmentN.  1890;  77  establishments,  1891-1893;  78  establishments,  18M.1896;  79  esUblishmenta, 

IHWi-llMW). 


Em] 

[jloyees. 

Houn 

I  per  week. 

Wages  per  hour. 

Increase  ( + )  or 

Increase  ( + )  or 

Increase  (  +  )  or 

decrease  ( -  i  in 

decrease  (  -  )  in 

decrease (-)  in 

Year. 

Rela- 

1903 OS  com- 

Aver- 

Rela- 

1903  as  com- 

1903 as  com- 

Num- 
ber. 

tive 
num- 
ber. 

pareii  with  vear 
specitted. 

age 
num- 
ber. 

Uve 
num- 
ber. 

pared  with  vear 
specifiea. 

Aver- 
age. 

Rela- 
Uve. 

pared  with  vear 
spec  i  fled. 

Num- 

Per 

Num-  1    Per 

Amnnnt  '       ^*-"^ 

100.0 

\K'T. 

cent. 

ber.     ;  cent. 

Amouni 
+90.0J67 

cent 

Av.  lNH)-99. 

801 

+  Ol»,     +22.9 

48.77 

100.0 

-0.72       -1. 510.4445  100.0 

+  8.8 

l^'.H) 

2.VI 

84.4 

+  116:     +45.7 

48.93 

100.3 

-  .88       -1.8' 

.4199     94.5+     .0613 

+14.6 

IMlU 

255 

81.7 

+  115      -4.5.1 

49.  as 

100.6 

-1.00       -2.0 

.4205     94.6+     .0607 

+14.4 

18W 

273 

90.7 

+  97;     +35.5 

49.09 

100.7 

-l.W       -2.1 

.4340     97.6'+     .0472 

+10.9 

1893 

292 

97.0 

+  78      +26. 7i  49.01 

KiO.  5 

-  .96       -2.0 

.4413     99.3+     .O399I 

+  9.0 

1894 

2«J3 

97.3 

+  77      +26.3  49.01 

100.5 

-  .96       -2.0 

.4380     98.5+     .0432 

+  9.9 

1*J.'» 

dO() 

99.7 

+  70      +23.3  48.99 

100.6 

-  .94       -1.9 

.4407     99.1;+     .040^ 

+  9.2 

iMtti 

830 

109.6 

+  40      +12.1    48.77 

100.0 

-   .72        -1.5 

.4549  102.3 

+     .021.3 

+  5.8 

1K*7 

330 

109.6 

+  40      +12.1   48.50 

99.4 

-  .45       -  .9 

.4573!  102.9 

+     .0239 

+  5.2 

18"W 

3341 

111.6 

+  34      +10.1    48.29 

99.0 

-  .24        -  .5 

.467li  105.1 

+     .0141 

+  3.0 

lhi»V» 

346 
346 

115.0 
115.0 

+  24      +  6. 9   48. 10 
+  24      +6.9  48.14 

98.6 
98.7 

-  .05       -  .1 

-  .09        -   .2 

.4710   106.0 
.4675    105.2 

+     .OIW 
+     .0137 

+  2.2 

iyiK.» 

+  2.9 

mn 

359 

119.3 

+   11       +3.1    48.01 

98.4 

+  .01        +   .1 

.4749   106.8 

+     .0063 

+  1.3 

1'<0-J 

369 

122«6 

+     1      +     .3   48.02 

98.5 

+   .03        +  .1 

.47731  107.4 

+     .0039 

+     .8 

lyo:; 

870 

122. 9 

4M.  ii:» 

98.5 

.4812    108.3 

ROPK  AND  TWINE. 

FINISHERS,  Female* 

[Data  from  1  establishment.] 


Av.  1890-99. 

19  100.0 

1^90 

18     94.7 

1891 

18     iM.7 

1892 

18     91.7 

18««3 

20   105.3 

18'.M 

20   105.3 

iMii 

20   105.3 

1896 

18     91. 7 

181»7 

18     W.7 

1898..* 

18     iM.7 

1899 

20!  105.3 

m*) 

20-  105.3 

1901 

181    94.7 

VMr* 

1        18'    91.7 

iyu:i 

18,    W.7 

-1       -  .>.3 


•> 


-10.0 
-10.0: 
-lO.O, 


-2'     -10.0 
-2|     -10.0 


00. 
♦lO. 
60. 
60. 
00. 
00. 
60. 
U). 

60. 
60. 
M. 

ay 
a). 

60. 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

00 
00 
00 

00 

00 
001 
00 
00 
00 


100.0 «0.0800 

100.0 1  .O800; 

100.0 1 ]  .OHOo! 

100.0 ' I  .0800 

IW.O I  .0800 

100.0 !  .ONWi 

100. 0 !  .  1*00 

100.0 1  .0800 


100.0 

loo.o 

100.0 

m>.  0 

100.0 
100.0 

ia>.  0; 


.0800 
.0800 
.0800 
.0800 
.0800 
.080t» 
.08(»0 


100.0 
IW.O 
100.0 
1U).0 
100.0 
100.0 
UK).  V 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
IW.  0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
IWKO 


HEIflP  PREPARERS,  iVIACIlINK,  JVIalr. 

[Data  fn>m  1  e^tHt>liKhment.] 


Av.  1891W99 
\s\4) 

IVJl 

1892 

ivjci 

ls9t 

1>^> 

IHW 

I'''.i7 

iKliK 

l.H9«| 

1900 

19(»1 

19(rj 

1903 


12! 
Ill 
10; 
11 
12 
10 
12 
10 
14 
16 
15 
18 
14 
24 
21 


100.  a 

91.7 

K\.Z\ 

91.7 

100.0 

Kl.3 

IW).  0 

83.3 

116.7 

133.3 

125.0 

10H.8 

116.7 

200.0 

17.5.0 


I 


+  y 
+  10 
+  11 
+  10 
f  9 

-!-ll 

-1-  9 
-1-11 

+  7 


+  irt.i) 

+  90.9 
-r  110.0 
+  90.9 
-I-  75.0, 
+  110.0 
+  75.0" 
+  110.0 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


5 
6 
8 
7 
8 


+ 

J. 

+ 

+ 
+ 


.50. 0 
31.3 
40.0 
61.5 

fio..o' 

12.5 


60.  (K) 
(iO.  00 
60.  00 
(.0.00 
60. 10 
('»(».  00 
C4).  W 
60. 01) 
<10.  W 
60. 00 

(.0. 00 

tiO.CO 
60. 00 
60. 00 
60.00 


i  I 

100.0 80.1674  100. 

1(K>.  0 Ity6  «»7. 

100.0 1650  98. 

IW.O KkW  97. 

100.0 li'.«;7  9l». 

100. 0 1(^42  W. 

1«>.0 1701  101. 

100.0 i7ai;  lui. 

IW.  0 1708  102. 

100.0 1677!  100. 

100.0 16'.M'  101. 

100,0 1692  101. 

100.0 16K5  IW). 

100.0 1W9  98. 

100.0 '     .1671  9'.». 


7  + 

6  + 

7  + 


+ 
+ 


0  -».  0003 
.WKVt 
.0021 
.0035 
.OOOt 
.002l» 

.  oo:ft» 

.0062 
.  0O.'.7 
.0006 
.  (Mm 
.  0021 
.(N)14 
.  0022 


6 

1 

6  - 

5- 

0  - 

•)  _ 

•>  _ 


-0.2 

+1».  1 
+  1.3 
+2.1 
+  .2 

-  1.8 


«■  ■  ^ 

-  .4 
1.4 

-  1.2 

-  .8 

+  1.3 
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BULLETIN  OP  THE  BUBBAIT  OF   LABOB. 

-WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOB,  1 890-1 90S— Con Unned. 


;eimiO'18W-10l>.0. 


ROPE  AND  TWINE— Continued. 


[DMa  tram  I  eaUhllxhmeDt.l 


Employees. 

Hoiin 

per  week. 

W.B„p..rh..,.r 

V«r. 

Sum-  live' 

■    1    U.T," 

19CB  an  com- 

Aver- 
l>er. 

Rela- 
tive 

i.peciae<f^ 

Aver-  1  R*ia-  V^kA  ".ijt.  >=»• 
ace.      Ure.           '^wiflH 

J 

cenl. 
-IT.  ft 

+14: 1 

Hum- 

ber. 

1^ 

cent. 

i             An^nt    „r.; 

A      lB»-e3 

cslioou 

™™,™,, 

ii;;;;:;;: 

WH 

KH 

iS 

lis  iJ 

«a:u 

nil  mi.e 

NK    T9.1 

;1l 

.  UT  100.1  J-    .<nW    -:: 

m.a\.  1UU.I 

s 

:i^  si:n  :sS  -'. 

IWO 

UUI 

is:j  :;: 

+i6,»  (io.i«;  i(u.( 

.  4XV'     OU.h-r     .0U*.      -    > 

■■"1  *■* 

LAYERS,  n>Ie. 


IWi 

1«B 

SIS!::::::::::::::::?; 

S:::::::: 

■i  W.V W 

IS 

1 

ROPE   MAKERH,  .flale. 

I  Data  rr.im  1  (■<liibl1i>hm<'nl.| 


Av.  IHJB-W 

is 

s 

|1W 

a 

iKW  loo.o.ta.OMii     -1.1 


ITTS.    'JT,3  * 

tH*i  im.n- 


WAGES    AND    COST   OF   LIVING. 
—WAGES  ASD  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  189l)-lfl03— Continual. 


BOPE  AND  TWINE— Concluded. 

HPIHMBHSt  HBnP,  F«Bale. 

[ItaU  Crom  1  nubllibmcnt.] 


llOlin  IHTI  W?l'll. 

WngCTjwrli.nir. 

Ywi. 

''^. 

ttelK- 

parvd  wUhvnr 

Sum-       Pit 

■se     live 

pared  with  yeu 

«S0. 

ss- 

"'ZS'" 

-a- Us. 

...... 

P»r 

At  IMO-W 

if: 

SIS! 

ill 

1-3       -t-S-ol  60 

^10D.( 

1 

»-S 

103.1 

1 

li 

+   .oDa 

:  -i 

-t-    ,uoei 
+    '.•m 

-    ,0003 

lis 

12K 
1»& 

W 
GO 
GO 
60 

to 

S 

a) 

-hi).! 

: 

Its 

-<-4.A 

ilW 

+8.0 
+ft.  I 

r-J 

+         +7.' 

1 

lIUI.i  [mill  1  nUbllihnicnI.] 


1  'S:S 7' 

-9.1 

!  il -^ 

~i(i.7 

3i  ID9.I          — •/ 

t;  109.1       -'J 

z!j; 

MHIPBUir.mNG. 


■■otalillMhmcalu,  li 


\i  extftlillibmonU',  IMl-lSWi.  U  ei 


«.!         +n    -fIUI.I]  U.ft 


6  loo.o+W.oifia 


878 


BULLETIN   OF  THE   BUREAU   OF    LABOIL 


Table  I.— WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  IRftO-lQOV— Continue*!. 

[Average  1890-18^9'=  100.0.    For  explanation  of  relative  fifoires.  fee  pagen  715  and  710;  for  czpUnatki 
of  increase  ( +  )  or  (iecreaj*e(--)  in  1903,  as  compared  with  previous  years,  see  nc»te  on  pttgv  7l*.j 

SHIPBUIT^DING— Continued. 


BOILER  HIAKERS,  Male. 

[Data  ff>r  employees  from  5  establishments  for  entire  period.    Data  for  houn  and  waire*  frrtm  i 
(><«tjiblishmt;nts,  1890.  1891,  1895:  7  eMtablinhments,  1H91-18-J:^,  1896-1^08:  8  e.ttablishmenu.  ]r<!iKf-IA^. 


Year. 


Employees. 


Num- 
ber. 


Rolft- 
livc 
num- 
ber. 


Incrcan*  (  + )  or 
decrease  (  — )  in 

1903  a*'  com- 

'parcd  with  vcar 

specitleu. 


Num- 
ber. 


Av.  1H90-99. 
IKiHJ 

IKW 

IM'3 

IS'.M 

Ihl'.'S 

l.'-W 


1897 
1K<W< 
18'J«J 
19l»0 
iwa 
1902 
VMi 


7»^■ 

8s; 

1271 
13.V 

127 
124 

29(;: 

217 
2*,>2 
218 
2ti2 
213 


lOi).  0' 

r^^.  3! 

44.7 

62. 4 

W.l 

95.7 

107.1 

90.1 

87. 91 

209. 9i 

1.*.3. 9 

2U7.1' 

17.\9' 

IK'S.  8' 

172.3 


+  102' 
*lti;') 
+  180, 

+155; 


Hours  per  week. 


W'agen  per  hour. 


+  11(. 

+  108 
-^  92' 
+  1H-.1 

fll'.'l 

-  Xi 
+  2«1 

-  4*» 

-  fy    - 

-  19    - 


Per 
cent. 

+  72.  r. 

+211.5 
J- 285. 7 

j-ne.  1 

+  91.3 
+   80.0 

+  a).  9 

-H  91.3 

+  9t;.o 

-  17.9 
+   12.0 

-  10. 8 

-  2.0 
7.3 


Aver- 

Rela- 

age 

tive 

num- 

num- 

ber. 

ber. 

Increase  ( +)  or 
decrease  ( -  )  in 

1903  as  com- 
pared with  year 
specified. 


59. 03, 
59.50 
59.60 
59. 72' 
59.  78 
59. 70 
59. 01 
59. 47 
59.  40 
5'.».  <;9 
5<>.  V.J 
59.  0.'> 
59. 52, 
5V».  43 
59 


100.0 

99.9 

100.1 1 

100.2 

100.3. 

100.2, 

100. 1'. 

9<».  7| 

99.7 

100.1 1 

9'.».  9i 

100. 0, 


r.    99.  :v, 

I  I 


Aver- 
age. 


Rela- 
tive. 


Increax- :  -    -c 
dei'nao**    -    in 

l9Ula*>(..ci- 
pared  wiih  >>«r 
j-Ii-i-iijci 


AlDOIITlt 


99.  s|       - 


-0.40 

-  .33 

-  .43 

-  .49 

-  .55i 

-  .53, 

■  .38' 

■  .30' 

■  .421 

.29: 


0.710.2522 
.0     .24771 


:j: 


—  .  /■ 

-  .H. 

-  .9 

-  .9 

-  .6, 

-  .4 

-  .41 

-  .8 

-  .0' 

-  .  7 

-  .5. 


-   .20        - 


.253»>l 
.Z'iO& 
.  2404' 
.2523 
.2633! 
.  25fi7, 
.  'ZMV* 
.  2'««>, 
.•i51ll 
.  2.V*»> 

.3:     .iVi?! 

..i    .2.v> 


100.0^-ffO. 

98. 21-1- 

l00.6)-»- 

»'J.2!  + 

95.3'  + 
lOU.O  • 
IIM.  4  - 
101.  t<  + 

100. 5  -r 
10].A-*> 

99. «»  -f- 
101.. S- 

102. 6  - 
ltd.  8  ... 


Ivr 


0016 

«»91 

-  ■.  7 

C4^.» 

-  *  i 

0l«2 

*]  I 

rt»v'. 

--  s 

014 1 

—t.  * 

(IIM5 

n»;'i 

_  ■  ^ 

OlAil 

■^  'N 

ucct 

1  { 

■•  i  > 

tm*<* 

..        4 

l¥t^7 

•         J 

««JW 

•     4 

wny 

-   . , 

<  ALKERS,  IRON,  JVIale. 

[Data  for  (-mplovres  from  4  e.«<tablivhmeiil.'*  f«»r  entire  i>erlo<l.  I>ata  for  hour*  bnd  Ma^t^  f^rt^  4 
e.<-tabli».huieiits.  l.v.»o.  1M>.'»:  5  e'^tabli«hine!Jts,  lv.ti_is'.»i,  lvx»-l*'<i8;  tf  e«tabli^hmentll.  IWfj-lyir'  7  <-**^ 
l)>-liiiHiit>.  r.«o:i.l 


Av.  l.v.KViK*. 

18'M» 

1891 , 

1S9J 

I.v'.k; [ 

l**"! '..' 

l.v.r* ' 

iK'i". ! 

1VI7 , 

l^'V'* 

\s*ft 

l-.O-t 

I9»»l 

I'.Mij 

190.; 


3i 

HN».f» 

-rl'.» 

-   .V\W 

5-!.  07 

ia>.o 

1 
1.37 

1 
-2.3$0."2J.'i9 

lU).  0  * 

8U.  ]0M» 

•  4:  • 

29 

8.-..  3 

*  24 

-    V.'.8 

5.^.  1*7 

Hi).  5 

-1.07 

-2.h, 

.  JONi 

92.3  * 

.  lixf 

•  •«'  1 

01 

179.4 

-   h 

-   13.1 

59.44 

101.3 

-  2. 14 

-3.0 

.  1913 

M.  7  -r 

.  I4J- 

-*4 

2»; 

70.  5 

-27 

+  1(»3.8 

.>.  ^7 

UK).  3 

-  1.57 

-2.7! 

.2117 

V«.7  * 

.  1222 

l-.' 

.v..  <j 

+31 

rl7s.«i 

5s.  23 

W.  3 

-     .  93 

-i.o' 

.  2327 

lat.  0  - 

.  1012 

-  1    ■ 

1> 

.'.2.  9 

r;r. 

-rl9l.  1 

."•7.«M 

9H.  7 

-   .01 

-1.1 

.  22ti5 

l(ii».3  - 

.  ItCi 

-  r  « 

17 

:*).{) 

iii*; 

-211.  S 

57.«>l 

».**».  >• 

-   .01 

-l.I, 

.2:438 

iKi.  5  - 

.  Ui>l 

-4-  • 

to 

117.0 

►  l:{ 

-^  :{2. 5 

5.).oj 

100.0 

-1.72 

-  2.  9 

.241H 

107. 0  • 

.  Ol^Jl 

::i 

I'M).  (1 

.  I'.t 

•    5"». '.» 

■'i''.  42 

«»*.». «. 

-1.12 

1.9 

.  2:«» 

1(«.  1  * 

.lull* 

•1:   4 

•j.i 

12ii..'> 

-10 

-  23.:; 

59.  frj 

UH).0' 

-1.72 

-  2.  9 

.  2475 

IW.O  -•- 

.<p«.t 

-    .*    • 

5J 

IVj.i. 

-t-  1 

-*■      1.9 

•.^.  .s.-. 

lii»).3 

l..V» 

-  2.  ti 

.  2.<24 

Hrj.  \f  * 

.  I'd*. 

•4     • 

41 

I2i».«. 

-12 

-»-  2'.».  3 

5v.(;i 

W.  9. 

1.31 

-2.3| 

.2143 

UK  1  * 

<*«'■.•. 

-  *.  T 

•  ._• 

I'-J.  1 

-  9 

-  11.:. 

:><'..  37 

«.*;.  1 

*  .<r.{ 

4.1.0' 

.  2471 

!«»'>.  4  -f 

,<fcM.^ 

-    ^ 

^> 

2)  Ml.). 

-  i:. 

-   2-2.1 

5.*>  :y» 

91.3 

-^2. «» 

■i.3.(.! 

.  2.N>li 

124.2  + 

.  l*'l  V.1 

»    • 

:c. 

1V,.0.. 



57. :;(. 

97.  7  . . 

1 

.  ;Wi9 

147  >  ... 

Av.   lv.J(»--.r.».  1  I  J  HO.  0 

18'.1» l.;2  '.*2  .{. 

Is'M i.ij  <i_»  :; 

|vM !_»«.  >.  I  ;, 

l>*"5 IV'  liLj 

l****! ll'.»  >»l  2 

l**'*! 13J  "2  .; 

!>«■»<. Ill  'MO 

l^'C II'.  li»l    I 

l^■"^ 17'.»  I.'..  2 

]KO 171  121.7 

!■.•»*» 17i.  Ij.l.  1 

IW'I -222  l.Vi,  J 

19II2 22:  I'.'.  •• 

IWKJ 2U;  l».vO 

i 


4  ALKERK,  WOOD,  JVIalr. 

'hiita  from  '.•  r^i:ili!i»liineiit«>.' 


-•-     '1  ■ 

+  »i'..  !■ 

M.i: 

llm.O 

.     «• 

-0.31 

10.  34t;3 

lOrl.O  -». 

ro  «:;r.i 

«■'••' 

-lo| 

•  7'*.  •» 

..1  n 

H>o.4 

-  .1  M 

«;.7 

.3143 

^J.A    *■ 

.11 -..14 

♦  iti  ', 

•  I(»l 

•  7'».  •» 

51  :^i 

iNi  t; 

-  .•.#.• 

-o.s 

.34:<5 

y.».2  - 

Krf.j 

*■  h  ■ 

.  10- 

-'*«.  1 

M   2"* 

HiU.2 

-:\.:>\ 

-  0. 5 

.3122 

9-.»'  -f 

.Ui7"i 

«  1 1  ■ ' 

«-    « * 

*l^    1 

:.i  r, 

H"M) 

3. .;«» 

-  Ii.  2 

.3140 

W  3  - 

.tit.T 

-  !•'  1 

•  11: 

-  '.»**.:; 

M.lit 

'.•'.I.  9 

3  ;t; 

-  0.  2 

.illti. 

V**.  4    •• 

.  im»i 

•  bM 

•  7.S  ^ 

5 '.  '.''< 

'ri. ». 

.;  1* 

:i|o-. 

9^.  3  - 

.  t«*.»2 

*- 1  •    "" 

.  ]n:^ 

«-Hi.  J 

.M   1^ 

lu>.o 

■{  11 

i;  .. 

.3ni> 

•■»»  5  * 

«M*'7 

^  1 « 

'     '.»] 

.•.2.'' 

.M.«"' 

y.'.  7 

-  ■;  2;: 

-  0. 0 

..'.17: 

P«»..i  ♦ 

.  »W24 

•    !>    • 

■  ». 

•  .;i  V 

■'>I.<M» 

'.r»  7 

1  ., . 

•"..  0 

.  ;i.v>. 

H'.i.>  - 

.  »»20l 

»    *•  •> 

♦    •"•2 

►  .i.'. «. 

51.  11 

^i<i  <» 

■1  .11 

-  0. 2 

.  .mt. 

Itit.O^^ 

.oiy» 

-  5  • 

.    1 11 

•  :i  1 

.■«l.o  i 

••  •.  7 

-.'..  .1. 

1..  «i 

.  ^^vr 

b'V  0  * 

OIK. 

♦    i    !* 

'    11 

*  ii. .: 

M  «»■. 

'•*.'.  ** 

.L.  jv 

1..  1 

.  .;•»!:; 

no  1 

.Uilf. 

« 

-     I.t 

•    5.  s 

.".;;  v'l 

•ri   «, 

.;  ]^ 

.  .ij»» 

ii*».  1  * 

.nnz 

-     1.1 

:••  77 

1 

9  i  7  . . 

1 

.  .:'.i7 

111-.*.!-  .. 

i 

i" 
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Table  I.— WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— Continued. 

[Average  1H90-1H99>  100.0.    For  explanation  of  relative  flgunii,  nee  page«  715  and  716;  for  explanation 
of  increaw  ( -f- )  or  <lei>reaM.>  ( — )  in  19U3,  as  compared  with  prevloii?*  yean*,  nee  note  on  page  718.J 


8HIP1IUII^DING— Continue<l. 

€AHPENTBRR,  male. 

[Data  for  omplovees  from  is  oittabliphmentM  for  entire  pcrio*!.    Data  for  houn  and  wages  from  19 
estH)>li><hDietits  18^0-1892, 1x94.  lt<^'>:  'JOe)«tabli(ihmeDtK.  nm,  1896-lKkH:  21  eHtabliHhmentc,  1KH9-1«J03.1 


Employe<'J«. 


Year. 


Num- 
ber. 


Hoiin*  per  week. 


I 


Rela 
tive 
nil  111 
Iht. 


lnereaw(  +  )or  i 

decrea.«*e  ( -  )ln  , 
'    1903  aH  com-    I Aver- 
pan»<l  with  year 
Hpeeirtetl. 


age 
num- 
ber. 


Rela- 
tive 
num- 
ber. 


Increase  <  + )  or 
deereaKc  ( — )  in 

19U$  Hn  com- 
pared with  vear 
»«I>ecirtea. 


Nuni- 
l»er. 


Per 

cent. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Wages  per  hour. 


Aver- 
age. 


Rela 
tive. 


Increa.«e  ( + )  or 
decrease  ( ■  - )  in 

1903  BR  com- 

pare<l  with  year 

Hi»eeifle<i. 


A  v.  lSl>0-d9.  74'J 

ly<W «il9 

inyl (.97; 

iM'.ni 634; 

1M« t\J,'» 

IMM :  014 

IWl'i 74'. 

IMV. 724- 

1W7 7HK 

18'.»H 8K4 

\HW l.(W 

I'.H'O 1.07U 

V.Vl l.(»7'» 

VAt^ l.lKft* 

11K« 1.13X 


IW.O 
h3.4 
93.9 
KS.4 
M.-J 
Ki.7 
W.  7 

y7.  a 

10«*..2l 

119.  li 

147 
144.2; 

1 40. 0 


+  39<. 

+519; 

+441, 

-i-r>13, 

V.S24I 
+391 
•i  4141 
-k350! 
+2.'v*' 
3i       +  45i 

+  «>: 

+  99' 


+53.4 
+Ki.s 
+t0.3 
+79.  f» 
+  Ki.  1 
+85. 3, 
-t-53.h 
+  57.2 
+44.4 
+2H.7 
+  4.1 
+  6.4 
+  5.6 
+  9.5 


l.'>;j.4i- 


57. 57 
f»K.  19 
57.  79 
57. 51 
57. 45 
57.37 
57. 4H 
57.  »*r| 
67.46 
57. 27 
57. 5(5 
57. 47 
56.70 
M.  32 
5r..  hi 


100.0  -1.76 
-  2.  US 
-l.W 
-1.70 
-1.64 
-1.56 
-1.67 
-1.83 
-1.65 


I 


1 
4 
9 

8 
7 


-3.  IJ0.28H7 


.Amount. 


101 

100 
99 
99 
W 
99.8 

100.1 
99.8 
99. 5 

100.0 
99.8 
9h.5 
97.  M 
Wk  9 


1.46 

1.75 

l.f<i 

•  .M9 

.51 


4.1 

3.4 

-3.0 

2.  V, 

2.7 
.■>  g' 

-3.2 
2.9: 
■2.5; 
3.0. 
2. 9- 
1.6! 
.9 


.2M8i 

.2881' 

.2855: 

.2882 

.2904 

.  2896 

.  2859 

.2900 

.2901 

.:wi3 

.3<»58 
.  3157 
.3179 


0+10. 
ft+     . 

8+     . 

8+     . 


100 

98. 

99 

98, 

W 
UK).  6!  + 
l«>.3i  + 

99.0  + 
100.5'  + 
100.5  + 
102.1!  + 
104.4'  + 
105. 9' 
109.4 
110.1 


I»cr 
cent. 


+ 
+ 


0292 

0331 

0298 

0»24 

0297 

(r275 

0283 

0320, 

0279 

0278, 

0232 

0166! 

0121 1 

0l»2-2|     + 


+  10.1 

+  11.6 

+10.3 

+  11.3 

+10.3 

+  9.5 

+  9.8 

+  11.2 

+  9.6 

-t-  9.6 

7.9 

5.5 

4.0 

.7 


+ 
+ 


DR1E.E.I-:RN,  iVIale. 

[Diitii  fur  employees  from  2  establishments  for  rntire  periwl.     Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  2 
e^tablishmrnts.  1890.  1895:  3  establishments.  1891.  18lrj,  18^,  189<h-1898:  4  eMablii;hment>>.  1893,  1899- 

IWi.] 


A  v.  lH9iM*9.,  15 

18W» ;  17. 

1S91 10! 

I'^'.rj '  15 

]K*A 13 

l.y*4 8 

lyn !  10 

18'.-; !  12 

1N97 !  23 

iv.«8 !  14 

1^9-.» !  27 

VAi) 20 

l'.K)l 21 

I'.H  J JJ 

lyo:; i  21. 


100.0 

113.3 

66.7 

\W.  0 

H>.7 

53. 3 

66. 7 

KJ.O 

1M.3 

9:13 

180.0 

i:«.  3 

140. 0 

116.7 

173. 3 


+  11 
+  9 
+  16, 
+  11 
+ 13' 
+  18 
+  16 
+  14 
+  3 
-rl2 

-  r 

+  6 
+  5 

+  4 


+  73.3 
+  52.9 
+iri0.0 
+  73.3 
-r  IH).  0 

+22:».o 
+  ir.o.o 

+  116.7 


+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 


13. 0 
8.^7 
3.7 
3(K0 
2:<.8 
18.2 


59. 44 

W.Wt 
59. 00 
(ts.  87 
.'•8. 87 
58.23 
60.00 
W.OO 
60.00 
60.  «> 
59.39 
5H.  59 
5ti.  51 
56. 20 


100.  Oi 

100. 91 

99. 3 

l»9. 0 

1*9.0 

98.0 

100.9 

100.9, 

100. 9 

100. 9, 

9l».  9, 

l»8. 6, 

95.1' 

91. 5| 

91.9 


-4.81 
-5.37 
-4.87 

-  4. 24 
-4.24, 
-3.  a*' 

-  5. 37 
-5.37. 

-  5. 37 
-5.37 
-4.76 
-3.  W 
-1.88 


-9 


8.180.172:»| 


—  / 

—  7 


-1.5 


'I       - 


0 
4 

2 
7.2 
6. 2 
9.0 
9.0 
9.0 
9.0 
8,0 
6.8 
3.3 
2.8 


.  1(^671 
.1593' 
.  ir.34; 
.1639 
.1477 
.1608, 
.  IS'I'X 
.1847; 
.1978 
.1978 
.1908 
.  1912 
.2167 
.2106 


1 W.  0  +10. 
9li.  6  +  . 
92. 3:  +  . 

95. 0-+  . 

K5.6;+  . 
9«.2I+  . 


lav 

107 

114 

114 

110, 

110 

125.6 

122. 1 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


038i; 

m39 

0513 

<M70 

0467 

0629 

0498 

0283 

»25*.> 

01-28 

0128 

0198 

0194 

0061 


+22.1 
+  '26.3 
+32.2 
+28.7 
+  28.5 
+  42.6 
+31.0 
+1.5.5 
+  14.0 
+  6.5 
f  6.5 
-h  10. 4 
+  10.1 
-  2.8 


FITTKKK,  illMle. 

[Datij  for  emphtyees  from  6  establishment^  for  enlire  i»erifHl.  I>Hla  for  honr«  and  wages,  from  «"•  et<ta1)- 
lixhrnmis.  189('»:  7  ("ttablishmmts.  I8'.»l-l.vr»:  h  «-.|iibli«i»iments.  Ih96,  1m«»7:  9  e*itabli».hments.  1M«;  10 
establishments  I.hWI-1'HM.] 


Av.  1V.IIUW. 

l»««.«i 

iv.U 

Ih.'a 

189.5 

18»M 

IS'.I'. 

iMHi 

lv.17 

IN'.IM 

18W 

IWR) 

1901 

1902 

19<'3 


247 
213 
209 


191.5 
UA.  1 
162. 


I 


1-29 

1(K».  0 

4-  N» 

7s 

i'A).  5 

-!-13l' 

123 

9:'».  3 

^  8«i! 

117 

90.7 

-  9-2; 

115 

89.1 

-  91' 

18:^ 

141.9 

1-  2«i 

i:*** 

107. 0 

.  71 

134 

u«.  9' 

-.  7.>' 

113 

87.6 

--  ••«.■ 

112 

86.  k' 

*  97' 

172: 

13;;.  ;i 

*  37 

281" 

217.8 

-  72' 

-      4 


+ 
+ 


+  62.  <• 
fl67.9 

*  69.9. 

-  7S.6 
81. 7. 
1 1. 2 

-  51.4 
+  56.  (» 
^  8.5.0 
f  8<;.t.. 

*  21.5 

-  25.6 

-  15.1 

-  1.9 


T 


59. 07 
5>.  49 
59.  '^i. 
59.  12 
:>.H.  «i7 

59.  17 
59.  47 

.v.».  4:: 

.5 ».  (N» 
5'».  «i.l 

.5'*.  Ni 

.V.».  •.f2 

5s.  2»;' 
5?«.  n; 

58.  KU. 


IWI.O 

W.  0 

1(K>.2 

UV.  1 

100.  -2 

100.7 

1(N».6 

W.  9 

••9. 9 

9.».  • 

100.  1 

98.6 

W.  6 

y.».  5 


-U.-27 
*-  ..il 
-    .40 

-  .:r2 

-  .17 


.»<       — 


.  <;7 

.63" 
.20; 
.23. 


■1-  ..M; 

-    .0... 


I  I 

-O...Si>.2l73 

f  .5    .•2:tt»2 

.  229ti 
.21.12- 
.  21.V>, 

.  22H.'>; 

.  2158j 
.  2-»2'»l 

.  -Nuo; 


-  .w      - 

-   .52. 


5 
3 
(> 
-1.1 
-1.1 

-  .3 

-  .4 

.r 

.9 


.  27ll'»| 
.  •2."i76 
.  2484 
.  256(» 
.W15 
.2t;i7; 


IW.  0  -^ 

•.»»;.  7  - 

92. 8  ■>- 

9^.  3  + 

W.  3  + 

W.  4  -r 

W.  1  - 

102.  1  *■ 

lOV  5  - 

10'.».4  - 

101.2  -I 

1(10. 1  - 

U«.  5  - 

lOiV  7  -r 

U»7.0.. 


50.0171 
.  0255 

.  o:i5i 

.0215 
.0192 
.•W2 
.0189 
.01  A' 
.<«»:17 

.  00''8 
.«H>71 

.I10H7 

.oo:r2 


+  7.0 
+  10.7 
+  15.3 

+  8.8 
+  7.8 
+  15.8 
+  7.7 
4.8 
1.4 
-  2.1 
+  2.8 
+  6.6 
-*-  3.4 
*  1.2 


+ 
+ 


[Ai 
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Table  I.— WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— ConUnacd. 


n  19D3,  as  compared  wllii  prevloiu  yarn,  n 

SHIPBUILDING— Continued. 

J01NKR8,  Mai*. 

[Dntn  lur  cmpli>yi-e*  Irnm  11  oiUblishmenlt  for  enllie  peifod.     Dkia  for  boun  uid  wan*  firci '.; 
,-<UbJl9timi^iila,  IHW-iSs-j,  1894,  l»X>;  l:iesUbllBhiiienU.l«3,  l89t-18W:  11  eaUblliihiDeDU.  t!i9»-l:«il ; 


LABORERS,  Male. 


iw,  aus.iii  -  »;  -  s-i-  w.w  101. V 

.vl'    T1.2-  -r»i' -^iM.ai  &;.<«    sf.ii 

•11    Ki.i  ->■■» -^iit.si.  si.mI  m.Ii 

nm  nu.il  +901  -t-ixO-u  kiaoA  vi.h 

M.    70!si  +«»]  +I74ift- «!(«;    99> 

46,    («.9;  -rW    -ait3:  5h.m!  1U1. 

6;'     71l,a  -(H^   -HS,0   HH.1I1     1U1. 

T.V  IM.sf  -^t-i  -k  Wi.;'  W.,V.1  IK). 

12^1  W9.i\  -Itj  -^  14.^  Si.'-a,  lul, 

-JOT,  2H7..'ii  -er  -  K.4I  SK.M,  lui.u 

ITW  ^<«(.C|  -3tri  -  Il.N.  SU.OU  101.6 

isgl  ■£ii.r,  --^  -  n.-i,  AT. 43^  w.B 

ho;  I<M.1< 1 57.<«l    Iw.lJ. 


,1710'  10^.9+  .0|t.> 

.1711,  10a.El+  .OII« 

.17W,  106.1:+  .007* 

.1702!  m.»+  .oi.ts 

,lft<H  100. 1' 4-  .017.- 

.i»d  100.*!-  .oiT'j 

,l6T0l  lOn.l  ..  .0l7<i 

!i6wJ  lools*  .01711 

.IMta  ll»l.»!-  .wuy 

.m,\-i^  iiu..i 


LfHIMNTK,  .Hair. 


" ''"'' |f«'^ 


r.  IHMt-M.I       I9T,  lOU.Ot 


)    V7:r,| 


--(IKC  fliw.h  1W,(VI'  II 


+  IT«.  ^  Vl.r  M.-K     W.8- 


1-4-     .02UI     -10  0 


-lUA.H-t-     .OlS 


WAOES   AND   COST   OP   LIVING.  8 

Table  I.— WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-l«)3-Conlinued. 


■I  Increue  if)  urdecr««M(- 


[Daiii  lor  omployee*  (ro 

I'ltabllshmenta,  IMO:  4  cMabllibmenU. 


SHIPBUILDING— Continoed. 
nOLDEHB,  IHON,  Male. 

petio6.    DaM  for  houn  and  wuoi  Ir 


S  (MUbl  lib  menu,  lBm-1«)l;  «  aublUbmenu. 


Houn  p.r  week. 

W.«.p..h,,.,. 

v.„. 

i;r 

X? 

pared  with  ytar 

■pt-clfleil. 

KB 

iiiim 
bir. 

Rela 

«««. 

ss 

-'?ia-' 

rr 

Per 

ber,'  1  cMU, 

AmounLl    I^' 

\m'".'.:'.'.'. 

tH','.'.'.'.'.','. 

5 

51 

HI 
61 

IW 

f^ 

61 

1«.l 

11 

111.) 

in:: 

If 
i 

-  i 

si 

+23. -V 
+23.  S 
+43.2 
+66. 1 

+^- 
+  5.' 

+  3. 

69,01 

M 

6912) 

II 
-wis; 

6B.71 

IS 

ioo!( 
w.a 

M.S 
W.3 
».» 

>9.« 
W.T 
».■ 

-l-ll      -  .    I0.2S7( 

-l!44        .-1.4      !34H 
-l.as       -.3     .2631 

El    rllii 

-  .S9       -  .51    .2fl«( 

-  "I  -  ■"  -Si 

KM 

«i 

9! 
IK 

1 

1 
i 

1 

+M 

+ 

0401      +16. 
0282     +  ft. 

Z  tS: 

013        +17. 

Ill 

S3 11 

[liiiU  tnr  emploTMn  f I 


PAINTERS.  .Hair. 

n  9  Mtabllahmenia  for  entire  period.    D&la  for  hour*  and  wbmii  tn 
II  emiblUbminiH.  I>i9t-ia»t,  1«M-1903:  10  raublKhmenUi.  ISM-lBM 


174.  M.7 

no.  101. 0 

■ti6\  108.7 

27*  iM.a 

2T»  130.8 


11.7  .^:. 31  lAD.O 
■S.l  fift.ll  1W.I 
W.l  6H.T1  lltt.t 
>l.g!  M.Tol  102.4 


>T  Moplowe"  (p 


FATTERN  nAKEBft,  n*lr. 

tabllnhmenu  fnr  entire  perlO"!.    UUt,  (o 


i-iwa.] 


ii£l 
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Table  I.— WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  189(>-HlO:i~Continu€<I. 

[Average  1^90-1899=100.0.    For  explanation  of  relative  flRiireft,  «ee  page*  715  and  716:  for  explaoAtiiii 
of  increase  (  +  )  or  decrea.se  (-)  in  1903,  as  compared  with  previous  years,  see  note  on  pairt:  Tlr 


SIIIPBUlIiDING— Continued. 


KIOOERS,  Male. 

[Data  for  emplovees  from  C  establishments  for  entire  period.    Data  for  honrs  and  waipM  fror.  * 
e8tab^i.4hmenti»,  1890:  8  establishments,  1891-1898;  9  establiRhmente,  le<>9^1903.: 


Year. 


Employees. 


Rola- 


IncrcHse  ( -i-  i  oi 
de<!re»u>e  ( -  ;  in 
1903  as  com 


tive  'parctl  with  year 


iinin 

btT. 


spec-lfled. 


Nnm- 
bcr. 


Av.  1S«H>-Ii'.>.  m»  HK).0 

189<» 79'  79.0' 

1891 70'  70. 0 

18-2 lUO'  100.0 

189:{ 1!9'  119.0 

1894 '  11.'.  11').  O 

1895 '  no  110.0 

18'.r, '■  71  71.0 

1897 M  54.0 

1898 91  '.M.O 

1899 181,  184.0 

1900 '.Ml,  1:44.0 

1«K»1 9S,  9^.0 

1\H):, ITJ-  L'-Jh.  0 


+  128 
+  149 
+  158 

+  128 
+  109 
+  113 
+  118 
+  157 
+  174 
+  134 
+  44 

-  !«• 
+  l\M) 

-  14 


Per 
cent. 


+  128.  ( 

+i88.r.! 

+225. 7 1 
■^128.01 

+  9i.*;| 

+  98.:-.j 
+  107.:. 
+•221.1! 

+:r22.2i 

+  142.(.| 
+  23.«.'i 

-  6.<. 
+  132.71 

-  5.M 


Honrs  per  week. 


Increase  (  +  )  or 
decrease  ( — )  in 

1908  as  com- 
pared with  year 
specified. 


Wages  per  hour. 


Aver- 
age. 


RoU- 
tive. 


■I 


r»7. 44 

57. 27 
W.  33, 
rm.  79, 
57.  f.3, 
57. 83' 
57. 92' 

57.  or. 

57. 22 
57.51 
r^.  23 
5S.  59 
57. 39 
.S.S.  rii< 
5K.  r^ 


100.0 

99.7 

98.1 

W.9 

100.3 

100. 7j 

100.8 

100.4 

99.6 

100.1 

101.4' 

102.01 

9*».  9 

102.  Oj 

101.9. 


+  1.09 
+  1.26 
+2.20 
+  1.74 
+  .90 
+  .70 
+  .61 
+  .><t 
+  1.31 
+  1.02 
+  .3(» 

-  .06 
+  1.14' 

-  .05; 


+3.91 


2V>1. 
2S59 
2705 
•2587 
2423 
2216 
23«V.» 
2605 
•J762 
2658 
2322 
'2275 
253X 
2421 
•2533 
I 


Incn'HM-  ■  •  .  I  r 
d«*<Teti!«r   -    ii 

1903  a.«  ciiD. 

parvd  « ith  j'-ar 

j»I»efiMttl. 


Amount. 


100.0 -CU. 

1 12. 1  -  . 

106.0-  . 

101.4-  . 

1*5. 0  +  . 

86.  t*-^  . 

92. 9  +  . 

102. 1  -  . 

lOH.  3  -  . 

101.2-  . 

yi.o-  . 

W.2  -1- 

99.5-  . 

iM.9  -r  - 

99.  :i 


OUl*^ 

0172 

01 IM 
U317 
0164 
UC2 
l»229 
U125 
0211 

u:.> 
0112 


» 1 


-  4  •• 


KIVKTRR8,  iVIale. 

[Dat.i   for  employers  from  3  csiabllshnient-*  fnr  entire  period.    Data  f(»r  hours  and  wage*  fr-n  4 
establishments.  ls«K).  Is94,  lf<95:  5  establishments.  Isoi-isiti.  1H96-189S:  6  e^itablishmenu.  1  ••:«?*- l'.«iv' 


Av.  I8;t0-9.t.  r.y 

\sw 40 

l«9l •.»>, 

18«»2 ■  107 

iv«i:; }\ 

INM I  lU 

iv.»:» !  H 

ls\n\ i  It; 

18'.»7 1  l'.» 

]X«»H I  171, 

\sw !  20s 

1900 :  14«. 

I'HH '  ■^•*',t 

1902 I'M 

HKM '  21^ 


lOX  0, 
>.  0 

137.7 

l.V».  1 
15.  «• 
1 1.  5' 
11. i. 
•S\.  2. 
•27. 5 

247.  s. 

:kh.4, 

2I1.«*. 
2M.2' 

:>l  "..'.♦'. 


•+-119 
-1-17H 
-rl2.i 

+  111 
+  •207 
+  20»< 
+  210 
+-2(r2 
+  1W 
+  47 

-I.    10 


r   215.9 

-  415.0 
-r   1-29.5 

-  103.7 
-^1881.8 
i-2t»80.0 
-■2IV2.5.0 

*  r2<;2. 5 

-1047.4 


-   11  - 
+  21   * 


49. :;, 

12.  4 


59.  *5 
(KKOO 
5'.».  «■.«♦ 
59.  Ul 
>.  43, 
5s.  4',, 

59.31, 
59.  4:! 

59.  '21»I 
59.  7l' 
59.  19' 
59.  4f. 
59.  •20' 
>.  (>• 


100. 0 
101. ii 
100.  t; 

100. 5. 

98.4, 

9S.  5| 

'.n».  9' 

KK).  1! 

W.  9: 

10i».7| 

1W.*2, 

100.  2i 

W.  7, 

9^.  9 

W.  0  , 


+ 
+ 


-0.58 

-1.2:^ 

-  .92 

-  .90 
.34 
.32 

-  .M 

-  .«■.<; 

-  .5"^ 

-  .97 

-  !«.9 

-  .4.H 


-1.0fO.-23f.4 


-2.1, 
-1.5 
-1.5, 
+  .6| 
+  .5. 

-  .9- 
-1.1 

-  .9 
-1.6i 
-1.2 
-1.2 

—       .     « 


.1936 
.199:1 
.2187. 
.2227 
.2014 
.3029^ 
.  '2V:M' 
.  27ir2; 
.  -245:11 
.  •2476' 
.  2452. 
222i*" 

!•/:<« 

.2:»:U' 


100.0 

81.9 

84.3 

92.5 

94.2 

85.2 

1>.  1 

107.2 

118.1 

103.8 

104.7 

103.7 

91.  3 

107.  2 

107.1. 


•0. 01 1^7 

. 1(^44 
.  (tiOl 
.  H517 

.  0261 

.etc?* 
.  «».v. 

.  «»7l» 
.Ol««.i 


—  •   1 

-].  : 

-Ir  4 

—  I 

-  '^ ; 


-   .1 


SAWYKKS,  4  IK<  I  L.4K,  .Hale. 

{I»titii  from  5  rsiaMi^liimrils.j 


Av.  Is'.Jo-'.".'. 
1K'.K» 

l.V»l i 

1892 ' 

iM^i;; t 

l>9i ' 

lV.15 ( 

lh'M\ 

1S97 ' 

1**9S 

IHW 

I9iii 

IWI 

19ir2 

1903 


i 

•t 


9. 

t 

9 

^ 
<> 

9. 

•i 
(• 

10 


loo.  0 

77.  s 

10-.».o 

H.^.  9 
1<)0.  0 
l'i4t  0 

l'i«»  0 
h^.  9 
loti  (» 
jiNl.ti 
I'lt.O 
SS.  •! 
1<|0.  0 

Imt.  o 
111.1 


•  t 

-  1 

-  1 
*1 

-  I 

.  J 

■  1 
-1 


11.  1 

12.  9 
11.1 
J5,  O 

11.1 
11.1 
11.1 
2».0 
11  1 
11.1 
11.1 
•25.0 
11.1 
11.1 


57. 

57. 

*■« . 

51 

51 

51 

51. 

'.| 

5  J. 

51. 

51. 

51. 

51. 


.11  1 
\:\  1 
:.{   1 

<M.    I 

.-.   1 

(M) 
<NI 
«Kt 
Ml 
(10 
00 
HI 


'A' 


(41.  O 
0:5.  V 

0;;.  7 

iC.  1 

o.;  7 
97. ». 
9T.». 
97. «. 
••:.(. 
97. «. 
97  t 
97.  «■ 
9 '..  t> 
\r..  i, 


-::.7i 
-5  .s;; 

-  5.  TA 
5.  10 

-  .».  <•• 

-  2.  40 

-  2.  ic 
-2   10 

'2.  io 

2.  If 

-2   10 

J.  40 


6.  7  fi).  2*.*25 
10  2     .■27:i7 


-lo.O 

9.  5 

lo.O 

-  4    I 
t.  I 

-  4.  I 

-  4.  I 
-  4  4 

4  4 

-  I.  I 

-  .  .<' 


.  2*»2l» 
.■2Ni^ 
.  >2'.» 

.:ioi5 
riol5 

.  2'.*75 

.:mii5 

.:a>15 
.  ■2'.r5 
nuvi 
.  »2:4'»' 
.  .;i"v" 


100.0  «- 
9:t.K  *- 

W.7  • 

96.0  « 

I*;.  7  " 

llWt.  1  * 

hKi.  1  * 

101.7  . 

nw.  1  * 

ItCt.  1   a 

n«.  1  * 
101.7  * 

HKl  - 

110.  t.  - 

H»7. 1  .. 

f 


.*«-j5 

.0:SO4 
.0118 

.on»» 

.oi.> 

.Ol1»« 

.on*. 

.oil* 

.uuo 


-  T  1 
-14> 

*lr  : 

-11  - 

-IPT 
-»   .'.   • 

•  :;  * 

-  »» 

-  .9 

-  LS 
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Table  I.— WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— Oontinaed. 

[AverAgc  1890-lft99»>  100.0.    For  explanAtion  of  relative  flK^rcii,  nee  i^tigen  715  and  716:  for  explanstioQ 
of  increaAo  (-(-)  or  decrease  ( - )  in  1903,  hh  comfiared  with  previoos  yvan,  sec  note  ou  page  718.] 

8IIIPBUIL.DING— Com  liMlwI. 


ftPAR  JVAKERS,  JVIale. 

[Data  from  3  <>Ktabli8hnient8.] 


Employees.                          Hours 

\  per  week. 

1 

Wage*  per  hour. 

Increase  (  +  )  or 

Increa-ic  ( 

+  M»r  1 

i          !  IncrcAi«e  ( <-)  or 

decrease  ( - )  in 

decreai»e  ( 

- )  in 

decrease  ( -  )  In 

Year. 

'  Rela- 

1903a8C'<>m>    'Aver- 

Rela- 

1903 aM  com-     1 

1903  as  com- 

N'um-    tive 

pare<l  with  year  aire 
ppecitted.        num- 

tive 

pared  with  ^'eari 

Aver- 

Rela- 

pare<l with  year 
f<I>ecifled. 

ber.    nuin- 

num- 

Rpecitl« 

►d. 

age. 

tive. 

1  bcr. 

* — 

ber. 

1 

, 

Niim- 

Per 

UVI. 

Num- 

IVr   ■ 

Amount.    ^'^^\ 

1           1 

1 
23   1«».0 

l*er. 

cent. 

1 

ber. 

CfUt.    • 

1 
-5. 6*1 

Av.  1890-99. 

-2     -   8.7 

57.21 

100.0 

-3.21' 

SO.  3557I  100. 0  -  to.  0091     -  2. « 

1890 

25    108.7 

-4'     -16.0!  57.60 

100.7 

-S.iiO 

-6.3 

.3892!  109.4  -     .04261     -10.9 

1891 

24    1W.3 

-3,     -12.5 

56  60     98.8 

2.60 

-4.4i 

.3SH4,  109.2-     .0418 

-10.8 

l.H^'» 

24    101.3 

-3     -12.5 

57.00!    99.6 

-3.00 

-5.3i 

.3775,  106.  ll-     .0309 
.3610   101.5-     .0144 

-  8.2 

1893 

26   113.0 

-5'     -19.2 

57.23:  100.0 

-3.23' 

-  5. 6l 

-  4.0 

18tM 

20     87.0 

+  1      -4-5  0  57.60 

100.7 

-3.60 

-6.3, 

.32W     9'2.6-l-     .01?2     +5.2 

1895 

21     91  3 
21      91.3 
20     87. 0 

57  43 
57  43 

100.4 
1(jU  4 

-3.43 
-  3.43 
-3.80 

-6.0; 
-6.0; 
-5.8' 

.3283     92.3+     .OlKi-     +5.6 

1896 

.'■XM)'     93.0'-^     .0159     4.  4.K 

1897 

****   +i      -r  5.6 

57.30   100.2 

.3322     93. 4 -^     .0144 

+  4.3 

189M 

23    100.0 

-2      -  8.7,  .V».87     99.4 

-2.87 

-5.0 

.3614    101.6-     .0148 

-  4.1 

1^99 

2:1    100.0 

-2      -  8.7   57.13     99.9 

-3.13 

-5. 5 

.3589   100.9  -     .or23     -  3.4 

19110 

24    104.3 

-3      -12.5  57.25   100.1 

-3.25 

-5.7 

.3461      97.3^     .0005^     +     .1 

1901 

•25    108.7 

-41     -16.0  57.12,    99.8 

-  3. 12 

-5.5 

.XiM    100.2  -     .0098     -  2.7 

1«HL» 

24    104.3 

-3      -12  5,57.00     W.6 
'  5l.()0     91.4 

-3.00 

-5.3 

.av.7    100.8-     .0101 

-  2.8 

1903 

21      91. 3 

1" 

1 

.:Mti(>     97.4 

SIJ.K  CiOODS. 

BEAHIKKK,  iVIale. 

[Data  for  employees  from  2  establlshmcnt't  fur  entire  periiwl.     Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  2 

eMtablishments.  1{<90-1896;  3  cxtablinhmentH,  1897-190:{.| 


A v. 1890-99 

1890 

1891 

1892 

181V.; 

1>9I 

I8t*.'> 

i>'9«; 

1897 

l'<98 

ISW 

VM) 

iy<»i 

\*^c 

19113 


4 
4 
4 

3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
4 


100.0 

100.0, 

100. 0' 

75. 0' 


75.0 


75.0" 

Kw.o; 

75.0- 
100.0; 


3  75. 0 

V  •22.'>.0 

3  75.  U 
6  I'lO.O 

4  bMK(» 

5  1-25.0 


+  1 
-f-1 
-i-1 

+2; 
+2 
+2 
+  1 

+'•^1 

+  1! 

+2 

-4: 
+2; 
-1 
-hi 


+25.0 
+25.0 
-1-25. 0 
-I-66.7 
+66.7 
+66. 7 
+•25.0 
-1-66.7 
+•25.0 
+r)6.7, 
-44.4 
+Wk  7 
- 16. 7 
+25.0 


57 


1.68 
60.00 
t>0.00 

m.w 

56. 67 
56.67 
56. 25 
5t;.  67 
.'Ki.  80 
57.  tH) 
5<».  18 
57.  TiO 
5«i.  63 
57. 17 

5(;.  .s<; 


10l>.0 

104.0, 

IIM.O' 

lOt.O 

98.2 

98. 2 

97.5 

98.2 

98.5 

99.9; 

97.4 

W.  9 

98.2 

99. 1 


-0.82 
-3.14 
-3.14, 
-3. 14 
4-  .19 
+  .19 
+  .61 
+  .19 
+  .06 

+  .68' 

-  .74 

-  .:u 


I  1 

-1.4|0.17l»5' 

-5.2     .l>»7.'i 

-5.2I     .17J2 


-5.2^ 

+  .3 
-1-1.1 
+  .3 
+  .1 
-l.li 
+  1.2; 
-1.3 
+  .4 
-  .5 


.1833 
.1833 
.  188:^ 
.  1792 
.1833 
.1669 
.  1579 
.  191 1 
.  167:» 
.  18(^»r» 
.  179'.» 
.18ly 


100.0 
104. 5 
W.  8 
102. 1 
102. 1  • 
102.1; 

•.n».  8 

102. 1 
9:i.  0 

8M.  0 
lOti.  6 

9:^.  2 

100.6 
10<».  2 
b!l.3 


-90.0024 
.0056 

-  .0027 
.0014 

-  .0014; 
.0014 
.0027 
.0014 
.01.*iO 
.  0240 
.0095 
.0146 
.0014 
.0020 


+  1.8 

-  8.0 
+  1.5 

-  .8 
-     .8 

-  .8 
+  1.5 

-  .8 
+  9.0 
+  15.2 

-  5.0 
+  8.7 
+  .8 
+  1.1 


Av.  1890-99. 
iv.iO 

1^91 

iHtrj I 

]s\iy, ' 

1X91 

lhy:> ; 

i*'.h; I 

1X97 

!•«•»» ' 

JMW 

I9»i0 

i9»n : 

19ir2 

19U8 


I 


ia).o 
77.1 

78.3 
9S.K 
114.5 
ll«s.4 
W.  8 
101.2 
106.0 
112.0 
U»7.2 
IW.  0 
8»;  100.0 
74'  89.2 
75i    W».4 


83 

IW 

82 
9i'» 
90 

77. 

»**. 
88i 

93, 

89 
83 


-  8 
fll 
+  10 


DOI'BLKRN,   FeiUMle. 

[Data  fnnn  6  cotabli.Nhment.o.] 


-  9.6' 
+  17.2' 
+  15.4' 


t'iO.  00 


--    1 

-  8.5 

59.  fa 

-2t» 

-21.1 

57.  60 

-15 

16.7 

:i7.  :t8 

-  2 

-  2.6 

57.r.0 

-  9 

-10.7 

57.  .58 

-i:t 

-14.8 

57.97 

-18 

-19.4 

57.  81 

-14 

-15.7 

>.  »r2 

-  8 

-  9.6 

57. 9«i 

-  8 

--  9.6 

•  >/.    i  1 

f  1 

♦-  1.4 

57.80 
57. 21 

1 

Ui).  0 

102.8 
102.8 
102.2 

98 
9S 

98 
98 
99.3; 

99.1! 
W.  4\ 
99.3 
98.9       - 


99. 0 
9>«.  0; 


1.1.'» 
2. 79 

2. 79 

•I  «•» 
' ».  ^*. 

.39 

.17 

.39 

.37 

.76 


1 
2.  (I  JO.  «7«»6 
4.7.     .0S'V2 
4.7 


"4.2 
. « 

-  .3 

-  •". 

-  .(". 

-  1.3 


.  m\ 

-1.0 

-   .81 

-1.4 

-    .  /."» 

-1.3 

-   .50 

-   .9 

.59 

1 

-1.0 

1  ' 

.078.'» 
.0793 
.0783 
.0810 
.  0816 
.0812 
.  07f.O 
.  0779 
.07(i«; 
.0772 
.0851 
.0910 
.0982 


100.0 

107. 0 

98.6 

99.6 

«.»8.4 

101.8 

l(r2. 5 

U»2.0 

9.').  5 

97.9 

96.2 

97.0 

106. 9 

114.3 

1S\.  I 


+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 


I 
80.0186 

.0130 
.0197 
.0189 
.0199 
.0172 
.  1)Ua\ 
.0170 
.  (r222 
.  ir2f  W 
.0216 
.(r2lo 
.0131 
.0072 


+23.4 
+  15.3 
+  25.1 
+2:1. 8 
+  '2.V4 
+  21.2 
-J-20.3 
-^  2<».  9 

T-26.  I 
-r28.2 
-r-27.2 
+  1.5  4 
+  7.9 
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Tabu  I.— WAGES  AND   HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— Contmoed. 

(AveiBge  IS90-1SK— 100.0.    For  explanallon  ol  relatlTe  flKum.  kc  pasea  TIS  aod  716:  for  e 


Of  incieaK  (- 


HILK  GOODS— Continued. 

DYERIl,  nale. 

[Data  from  4  ealaliliihrneata.] 


decreaM  (-)  In 
,.  11I08  u  cgm- 
j  pared  with  real 
— leclflea. 


I  ,  Incri«-f    ■ 


IMl  101.9 
■Jl.    ST,  6 

H9    Ki.a 


+1901  +3IS1.0  «< 
+Z7D'  +281.3   e 


+167, a- M. 39     W.8 


111  109.C1     -j-ntii  -i-'m.i 

US'  137.B,      +-iJ*  +1».91 

4(W|  sm.d    -  3ii  -  B.^i 

366:  361.  rf I 


~M|ia.zi3)i!  lOD.o  +n.ai 


.22SOi  II 


LOO.n  FIXK 


+16  +100.U  .vj.w  lot.jj 

Tlii  -  wiif  Ki.-W 

+1^  -^R».l  .W.7S 

+lff  +  lfl.V  5S.1W 


I  El 


KIOJ    97,7.- 

SEJE 

.OOKI     -  1' 

^isl'. 

PK'KKHti,  Jtmtr. 


o.mo  ii».o+«).i<4.->3,    -II 


iii.t  T    Mfri    -  :; 
H17.S+    .omI    -11- 


WA0E9   AND   COST  OF  LIVING. 
Table  I.— WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— Contiaued. 


tilLK  GOODS— Continued 

PICILERS,  F«B»le. 

[Dkia  from  3  CHMbltahaiFDtii.1 


Emplor«». 

Kum 
ber. 

live 

b<.-t. 

„^j^„ 

K-„„.|     H„ 

,    l«r.    1  «.u. 

Ar  tmo-m 

3ll  MX)  U          +1*   +  «I  J 

S" 

1  •'■' 

QUII.I.EH8,  Feai 


ir  emplorm  fmm  G  MUbllihi 


j>  for  entlro  pvrlml.    DsU 


pvrmd.    D 
ilWimenU. 


n  and  wi^ce*  from  t 


tl«  117.. 

in'  133.0 
II A   IZT.l 


1-  sisi  stIit 

-5.6^  U.B» 
-    .»!  M.BS. 


■ss: 

V7.4I  + 
10».8|- 


OI30     4-11.8 

aan    +i.d 
in«    +13.0 


MPINNBRN,  m>le. 

[PkU  fmm  4  iiiUlilliihmtntii. 


Av   IWO-N 

rt  lOOO 

M4< 

111*" 

Ul? 

m.4 

+  fi3 

••'•^l 

»».l 

.        

886 
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Table  I.— WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1 9a3--ContiDne<L 

[Average  1890-1899=100.0.    For  explanation  of  relative  flfnirefl.  Ke  pagen  715  and  716:  for  expUnatioii 
of  increase  ( +)  or  decrease  (~)  in  1903,  as  compared  with  previous  yean,  vee  note  on  |«irt:  71^ 

HIIiK  CiOODS— Continaed. 

TWlftTERK-lN,  Ulal^. 

[Data  fn>m  '2  establishments.'] 


Ytar. 


Employees. 


I 


Hours  per  week.  j 


Wi^joj*  ptT  h»»ur 


Num- 
ber. 


Av.  1890-99.1 

1890 1 

1891 

1892 ' 

18911 

1894 

1895 ' 

1890 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

IIKU 

r.mi 

IW  i 


Rela- 
tive 

num- 
Imt. 


12' 
2<» 
•> » 

1? 
IJ. 


Increasef-t  )<»r  I  | 
det'reafei  — )in  j  , 
19(WH'<eom-  'Aver- 
pan'd  with  veur'  ajre  i 
s|K*cified.  I  nuin- 
bor.  ' 


Rela- 
tive 
num- 
ber. 


Num- 
ber. 


KK).o 
«K».  7' 
')0.  fi. 
S3. 3, 
91.7 
7?.  2' 
50. 0, 


51  225.0 

yv.  i:>8.3' 

2u  Ki. :: 

21,  HV.O, 

•M  M.  3 

o-V  145.8 

3V  145.  h, 

21  S7. 5  . 


Per 
rent. 


Increase  (+)or 
deert»aj«c  (  - )  in 

190;t  a**  oom- 

pareil  with  vear 

K|)eeifie<l. 


Aver- 
age. 


'  Incrfa«e    -     : 
«leiT»-iiw    -    n 

Rela-  fiartHl  with  Tt*.:: 


I 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


I 


iAm<»unt 


-  3 

-  .5 

+   9 

-  1 
-  1 

-p  2 
*-  9 
-33 
-17 

-r-     1 

-  3 
+  1 
-14 

-II 


-12.5 
*31.3 

+75. 0 
f  5.0 

-  4.5, 
+  10.5 
-r75.U 

-  r.1.1 

-44.7 
+  5.0 
-12.5 
+  5.0 
-40.0 

-  40.0 


5<>.  50 
(X).  oo' 

00. 00; 
«0. 00, 
55.  oo' 

r>5.  o(» 

5.'>.00 
W.  00 

r»5. 00 
5:».  00, 
55.  Ot» 
5.\(H.i 
f».'>.  (K), 

rw>.  (N) 

.V).(Ml' 


-1.50 
-5.0(V 
-5.00 
-5.00 


-8.3 
-H.3, 


100.0 

106. 2, 

106.2' 

106.2, 

97.3 ' 

97.3' I 

97.3 2651' 

97.3 I     .25011 

97.3 2586' 


-2.7«0.-2:»2l»i  100.0 
-8.3      .24M.     «ei.2 

.  2.S35, 

.  2542 

.2471: 
2634 


97. 3  . 
97. 3  . 
97.  S  . 

97.  :■;  . 

97. 3' . 

97.  A  . 


.2407 
.2179 
.2594 
.•22Hi 


100.2 
100.  5 

97.7 
104.2 
104.  M 

98.9 
1012.8 

*X>.  2 

9K.0 
102.6 

87.4 


•2533    HI0.2 
-2614    lUi.4 


^    t    ■ 

-    I 


.  013I» 
.OlC? 

.  u>Tj  -  :  * 

.0143  -^* 

.».".'2i»  -      * 

.u»3T  -  :  I 

.0113  -  4  \ 

.  (U07  -  •  f 

.tiI35  -  H« 

.«VJi»  -      * 

.0401  •1«T 

.«»'i  -  .: 


WAKPKRS,  iVIalr. 

[|)ata  fnnn  3  rwtnblishments.] 


Av.  IsJHuw. 

1K*.H» 

1.-91 

ls«rj 

1S9;{ 

IK'.'l 

lJ-'.»'. 

\.<'i\ 

ls'.-7 

l.«»'.'.s 

lv.'9 

19<K) 

ll-**! 

l<Ki2 

1903 


'M)  1(K).0 

;il  N"..  1 

:u  91.7 

::•>  97. 2 

27  75.0 

42  lie. 7 

;s  i.y.3 

:;2  ss.  9 

n  122.2 

4u  111.1 


41 
41 


y.\.  3 
Hr2.^ 

ii.-ii'j 


-  5 
+  10 

a.  h 

-  6 
-14 

-  1 

..  .  I 

-  9 

-  3 
■-    1 

-11 

-  4 


+  1.3.9 

+  :{2.3 


-A  24 

-17 

^51 

._  •» 

-U.I. 

*  2>.  1 

-  r..h 

♦  2.5 

-  4r..  I 
i  :<♦;.  7 

i  U».  s 


.V..0»»'  KX'.o'       -1.08       -1.9 $0.2416 

5;».(»;;  H).').;;:       -4.(B      -6.8     .2250 

5«».<i«»  H1.V4        -I.W        -6.9      .2189 

57.  71 '  1<»2.  <•'       -  2.  71        -4.7      .  23f4; 

5'..  O!'     \*s.\ 2425 

5-..  (H)     «».**.  1 i^y.*; 

5.'..  oo'     «•■*».  1 2trf;i 

5'».  «!0     9S.  1 2i39 

5'».  t«0     rs.  1 « Jf't'o 

;V».(«>     '.'>*.  1 '25:W* 

55.  (H.     9K.  1 24.^8 

.'>'».  «N»     \*s.\ 26'.>7 

.'■.'».  HI     '.w.  1 i^io 

.".'>  !«►     9'*.  1 2966 

5.*..  U»      '.»•<.  1 2716 


100.0  -^j 

lo.a«^< 

-i:  4 

W.l  - 

.046A 

-3  : 

90.6  • 

.<A27 

-24  1 

97.9- 

.ua=^t 

-n  • 

1W.4  - 

.0291 

-li" 

93.8 - 

m'4i 

-1*  ♦ 

110.1  - 

,  (^^55 

•  2  ! 

•M'l.  K  - 

.«K7T 

-i-i 

no.  5  • 

.(<«•■ 

-  i: 

KCvO  - 

.oi7*« 

_  - ,. 

101.7  - 

.i«2.> 

.:«■ 

111.6  - 

.H)19 

•    1 

116.3 

.'(•W 

:■  ^ 

1-22.  M  - 

.  ««.Vt 

•  4 

112.4  ... 

WAKPICKK,  Foiiialo. 


[I'll. I   f  r  i-mplovr. -;  ffM  5  «<.tiibli«ihiiH  nts   for  iiMirt-  t-rriiMl.     I>at;i   for  Iiour*  and  \\n^-«  fpir  ^ 

f>.tablii»hinriit*.  1h9o-1»«'»»'..  «.  ♦•Ntnbli-biiwui'..  lv.«7-l«.«o:i  ' 


\\.  1*'.»  '-'■'.•  .  112  lm»  <» 

1S'.'» 1<'1  9 '.2 

l.V  1 11:5  1(^1.9 

1»<"2 Ill  lOl.v 

IV.*:; '.»,{  xj  (I 

1>91 '.C  N.  *. 

IV 5 112  H-'.o 

ivN", Ill  im  s 

1>97 127  ll.t.  I 

1V...S 1  ;i  l>.s 

iv"' 11.'.  iirj. : 

I'.to llv  Km.  4 

I- 01 MS  lu^  I 

\W2 Ijs  1113 

I9i»l I:'.l  117.«» 


I* 

•  17 

•  .> 

-  19 
.  17 

-  \ 

I  1 

. !.: 

-  13 


:i 


-  17. <• 


-  1'.. 

-  n. 

'-.;.5. 
■  17. 
•  It. 


1 

i:i 
II. 
11 


.■>.  17    loo  0 

7  ***.{**    lo.l.  1 

w  u)  (•<»  ]h:\,  i 

V  fi  «Mi   10,:.  1 

'.»  57.  Jt'i      '."»  4 

1  .;  •;.'.•! 

•  '  .''7  :;7 

9  •■7  Jl 

1  :7  /s 

•*«  .'•7.  ".'■ 


•I 


•i 


I . 

1>.  4 

9s.  r. 
«.»■•. :: 
w. :: 


0  5s..';'.  l(k)  1 

i>  .".•«  .:o  in». 'J 

".  5^.  IJ  «»■.».•* 

.  .'rf«.  17  loo.o 


I 

I 

-1 

.  1 


.'»3 

.  k: 

.91 
•2»'. 
.  ><» 
.  '.♦■.> 
.79 
.  12 
.  :'.9 

.  «•»; 
.  r.; 


-  .<.i 

3.  1 
3.1 

-^i.i". 

•  2. 2 
*1.4 

-1  f. 

*1.4 

■*    .  7 

♦  .  I 

.1 
•I 


S«>.  17-2t'. 

l(h\K 
l.V2«.t 

I  UN*. 

1791 

I.s2:« 
1916 
1>*25 

1  (>.«'• 
l.'vW 
1.V21 
11^-9 
15iiU 


li«».  !■ 

•>;.  I 

97.  f. 

H«.>» 

101  » 

1  ••.-».  t» 

111  O 

lil*>.  7' 

*.<u. »» 

96. 5- 

W.  0, 

KH.a 

VM.4 


-  »i.  oi:.T 

-  .<t*»ii 

Oil* 

-  .  tr22L» 
.  02S1 

-  .  CC*»4 
.«M7 

-  .".V* 

*  .  om; 

*  .(^'ii. 

«      .i«U5 
.WiflD 


_   J  * 


-l:  ' 

1.-  - 

-!• : 

-H.< 

-   \  • 
*  I  • 
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Tablb  I.— WA(.iES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-11103— Continoed. 


ir  (iH-rei 


T  emplovn;*  tmm  S 


( - 1  In  ISOI.  UK  rompuriil 

SILK  GOOD8— Cfrntinued. 

WEAVKHR,  Hal». 

7.  iseo;  \  vrtMbUnhmenti:  lWl-1: 


I  vilh  yni 


-     .OHI     -  (1.1 


WEAVKBf),  HIBBOV,  Mmlr. 


or-i  inn.n-fn.n 

:W\  1K1.A-    .Or 


890 


BULLETIN    OF   THE    BUREAU    OP    LABOR. 


Table  I.— WAGES   AND   HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— Continne« I. 

[Average  1H90-1K99=1UO.O.    For  explanation  of  relative  fiKiireH,  see  ptLgett  715  and  716:  for  expUnikiirB 
of  increase  (  +  )  or  decrease  (  — Hn  1903.  as  oom pared  with  previous  yearn,  nee  note  on  pajf**  Tlh  ] 

8JLAUGHTERIXG  AND  MKAT  PACKING— Continue*!. 

HEADERS,  TATTLE,  Male. 

[I)iita  from  5  omabliMhrnentn.] 


Employees. 


Hount  iKT  week. 


Wa^ofi  ptT  hour. 


Year.        ,,        '  ^^'^*^ 
Sum-'  tivo 

'  U'r.  mum 

I  her. 

I 


llncrenjse  (  + )  or  ! 

idecrca*^^  ( -  )  in  |  I 

I    IWWnscom-    iAver.  Rela-' 
ipared  with  year 


Increujw  (+)or  j 

decrease  ( — )  In  I 

19ti3  afl  com- 


Av.  18y<>-00. 

1890 

1H91 

1892 

1893 

Mm 

1S9:'> 

1S9«', 

1897 

1898 

1S99 

19(K) 

1901 

1902 

1903 


17'  100.0 

IS  10').  9 

18'  ia\9 

IS,  io:>.9 

17!  100.0 

17.  100.0 
1(»0.0 

ior».o 

10i».0 
91.1 
100.0 
KHi.O 
91.1 
111.8 
lll.S 


17, 

I'l 

ir. 

17 
17 
10 
19 
19 


.^   .       ,  HKo  I  live  !  pared  with  year 
hpecifle<I.      iniim-innm*        ppecified. 


Ikt.     l#r. 


Aver- 
afre. 


Nuiji- 
bc-r. 


+2 
M 

+  1, 

+  1 
+2 
+2 
+2 
-«-2 
-»-2 
+  3 
+2 
f2 
+3 


Per 
rent. 


-i-11.8 
-t-  5.<J 
J-  n.<i 
+  r>.f> 
+  11. 
+  11. 
+  11. 
+  11. 
+  11. 
+  18. 

+  11. 
+  11.8 

+  18.H 


8 
S 
h 

S 
S 

s 

8 


5;i.2i' 
53.941 
53.  Wi 
5:?.91i 
53.  59 
5:^.  59 
52. 71 
r._».  71 
52.  71 
52. 25 
52.  71 
52.  71 
52. 25 
51.CH> 
51.  (Kf 


I 
100. 0 

101.41 

101.4 
101.4 
100.7. 
1(X).7 
99.1' 

<i9.  1 

9*J.l 
9S.  2 
99.1 
99. 1 
9S.2 
1>5. 9 
95.  y 


Num- 

Per 

ber. 

cent.   1 

-2.21 

-i,J 

-2.W 

-6.5' 

-2.94 

-5.6 

-2.  W 

-5.5 

-2.59 

-4.8 

-2. 59 

-4.8 

-1.71 

-3.2 

-1.71 

-3.2 

-1.71 

-3.2 

1.25 
1.71 
1.71 
1.25 


_2 

-3! 

-3. 
•> 


I 


.2>!80; 
.26901 
.2i'.30, 
.2744' 

.  2t^; 

.2717' 
.  2tV.T0 
.2783 
.2»42 
.2tiW 
.2WJ 
.2^K5 
. :  059 


Inrroa*v    -   ■  : 
d^vretkM'-  ~  ir. 
]90Et  n-ct-u- 
Rela-lparedwith;.^' 
live.  specifitfJ. 


lAmoont 


100.0  + 

97.  S  + 
97.8'* 
97.**  + 
102.0  ■*■ 
97.9  - 

101. 0  - 
9H.5  -i- 

1U1.6  J^ 

105.7  + 
99.H  -4- 

107.8  + 
107. 3  + 
113.8  + 

123. 1  . . 


SO. 


0621 

06K« 

0C«"» 
a566 

0577 

wy 

«t411 
0425 
crjM 


-2.1 
♦J'  y 
-3« 

♦■ji : 


IIEADEKN,  HO€i,  illalr. 

[Dutn  from  t\  uKtnhlishments.] 


Av.  IV.NMHK 

1S91 

1892 

is«i:; 

1S«M 

1S«»5 

189^; 

ls«»7 

IS'W  '......'.. 

1S'.»»» 

1900 

IWII 

1902 

I'At; 


7  KH^.O  -1      -14.  .S  52.5*»  100.0 

8  114.3  -2  -25.0,  51.  (»0  «I7.0 
S  114.3  -2  -25.0  M.(iO  »»7.0 
S  114.3  2  -25.0  51.  (n>  97.0 
»<  114.3  -2  -2V0  51.  (K»  '.17.0 
S  111.3            -2       -25.0  51. <M.  97.0 

(i     S5.7 .54.17  Itti.O 

(.     K\7 54.17  H«.0 

«.     K").  7 ' 54.17  l<K;.(t 

»i     s-'».  7 '  51.  17  1(«.0 

r.     s5.  7 51.  17  KW.O 

«■■     kV  7 M.  17  U«.0 

r.     kV  7 51.  17  1(«.0 

•'      ''5.7 .\'i. :.:  101.4 

h      >'..  7 'r..x\  KM.  4 


+  0.74 

-1-1.4V2642 

lUKO  +- 

80.0175 

* 

•  f- 

1 2. :« 

-»-4.f 

.    .  2'6:s 

iC.  0  -»- 

.  <tt*M 

^ 

•  > 

f2.;tt 

+4.t 

.     .  2.'i63 

97.0  - 

.  fCM 

^ 

**  ? 

f2.:« 

+4.f 

.  256.S 

97.0* 

.  crj^4 

« 

W     ;* 

-^2.33 

+4.f 

>     .2M4 

107.fi  - 

.  01^7 

^ 

f 

-»-2.:i3 

*-4.<" 

.     .2844 

K»7. 6  - 

.<»rjT 

_ 

« 

-  .M 

-l.t 

.  2«»5 

9l».  4  - 

.  01 1*.* 

— 

,               1 

-    .S4 

-  I.( 

.  2»'.2r» 

«».  4  - 

.fa92 

♦ 

,              1 

-  .M 

-l.f 

>     .  2f.25 

W.4  -r 

.01  A* 

_ 

• 

-   .K| 

-l.f 

.     .  2ii'25 

99.4  - 

.Ol!»J 

«. 

m     1 

-   .W 

-l.f 

.     .  •2.>42 

9'1.2  - 

.  0-.'75 

. 

:>•  • 

-   .M 

-  l.f 

.     .  2i;25 

99.4  • 

.0]vr. 

. 

7  ■ 

-     .HI 

-l.f 

.  -V.25 

W.  4  * 

.oi-.*2 

.. 

7 

.  25{s:: 
.2S17 

••7.M  ^ 
10-:  A  . . 

.  y^J-M 

' 

«*  ■. 

l..\B4>ki:ks,  .TiHi«>. 

'I»at.i  fp'tii  1  < "(jiMi^hiiifUt''.' 


Av.  ] 

-  ■«•-•.>■.>.'  4.  n> 

liil.O 

-1. 

912 

•  13.  0 

Ifl.MI 

1S'.»0 

:t.7-'. 

K-,.  1 

^■» 

57'» 

••  •>.  (1 

Ml. (10 

IH'.O  . . . 

1>'91 

::.  *^^5 

l.tKr. 

s7.:{ 

■Nl.  7 

^  1 

47:. 

:;25 

m"*      " 

(rfl.OO 
(41.011 

1  *»92 

1«»W 

:t.«.t5'. 

•  4,  ir. 

'..9.  7 

■*  2. 
.  1. 

|05 
'.»25 

(Ul.«Ni 

t.o.  00 

1V.J4 

lv.t:» 

1.. '.<»•, 

nn.:'. 

■  1. 

•«. .  1 

.  n.  J 

(.(1.  (ai 

lyt'. 

4.**»."i 

101. :i 

•  1. 

*.',-. 

•  11.. ■ 

Id.  ««t 

1S97 

A.^V' 

In-*  .: 

-  I. 

.'.j:. 

'  ::2. 1 

ui.  tm 

l*»«.«s 

l.'M'u'i 

lll.«. 

•  I. 

::■!.'. 

•  >.  I 

(.O   ik> 

18W 

5.:iiio 

l.'.-..7 

770 

•  !:t. - 

♦'.o.  n. 

l'.«JN»  . 

.'».  MKi 

ru».i 

■ 

.'i»4« 

-   ■.1.7 

lO.  10 

1901 

«i.  IH>' 

l::7. 4 

•- 

•J- At 

♦    «.  J 

i  II   Ml 

19(r2 

'  f..  420 

in.3 

- 

i  •' 

•■ 

1     1.  (Hi 

J     **    •  "        •   «    ■ 

VM\ 

«.;•,«• 

1 

1 

1  1:1.  0  . 

1".  1   Ih- 

f 

1 

1 

$t».  1«.1*.»  ll«'.0 

.17ti-.'  lu'v  I 

.17m»  lu'i.  «t 

.  170-j  H».V  1 

.ntr*  luv  r; 

I'.JI  H5.  1 

.'■'1.37  *M.\* 

.]\u  ui.-, 

.  l.Sm.  •■•».  0 

mi:.  1«'1.5 

.  I'tM.  V^   0 

.1571  ^7.2 

Ifill  lnl.5 

.17l».  liC.»» 

I  I 


-  ?»» 


-  ''1  J* 

• 

.»•  41 

.  («»4t: 

•  J  * 

.'■•II 

J.   ^  • 

.Ui.7 

-    2  - 

.  i»2H-- 

-1. : 

"21  r« 

1   •    , 

■•  •  • ' 

(1216 

-U  ! 

'■210 

-    k 

•  ■l«i 

-!«■ : 

.otia 

»  *• 

.(•ifn 

*!■' 

.01  TV 

♦  Ih  • 

.••IDS 

•  1  : 

WAGES  ASD  coer  OF  Liviira.  o91 

WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  lS90-ig(»-Contiaued. 

relative  flKun*-  »<  pic"'"^""!  '"S:  for  eipLaiuLlMi 
mp«i«d  with  pnTtotu  yeut.  are  nou  on  puge  TIS.) 

.  ULAUUIITERING  AXD  MEAT  PACKLNO— Continued. 

PICHI.BR8,  Male. 

lD«t«lr 


Wttfes  pet  hour. 


IncrewB  { + 1  "^ 
1903  tw  com- 

Kpcciaed. 


ISTJ 

til 

.0130     -t-lLO 


RUniP  HKI?INIiRS.  CATTI>B,  PlBle. 

[Data  f lum  'J  tnUbllthmenti.) 


<|  lOD-cJ... 


I  HO.<K 

1   100.0 

I    lOO.o' 


RCRAPERS,  HOU,  Mmf, 

[DaU  Irom  &  niUblliihmcnlB.) 
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1  BULLETIN   0¥   THE   BDBEAO   OF   LABOR. 

Tablb  I.— wages  and  hours  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— Continoed. 


BOAF— Coatiuned. 

CVTTBBS,  Male. 

[Dftta  from  3  eMabUahmenM.) 


Employee.. 

Houn  per  week. 

W.„„,to.,. 

Y«r. 

'b^ 

Bela- 

"'Si?" 

ATcr 

RelB 
b«T. 

Iiicr«iw(  +  )or 

"'isiEr' 

ttelit- 

deciHHi-  is 

Num- 

Per 

:| 

+17.1 

+  6:i 

Num- 
ber. 

Pir 

cent. 

AlWHDL       '*' 

At.  1830-90. 
IMO 

1! 

1 

i 

l«I.O 

'SI 

Si 

+] 

111 

6H.11 

is 

as 

1 

lOL 
101. 

101 ! 
lui! 

ii 

+1.1 

SI 

+8.! 

n. 

100.0 

ll= 

'S: 

100.1 
00. 
OZ.'l 

II 

+Io,oiitI     -:i 

:  :S  si 

i^ 

+ .« 

-,1.1 

,7,|i™,0 

^,, 

-07 

r,sV,. 

:;:JM1! 

W.l*    t 

IMS  100.O  +fD.OIW     -^4 


l5fS^" 

Iwlr 

-11 

.niXItRH.  .Hale. 

|l)ntu.fTi>tn'iii>u 
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Table  I.— WAGES  AND  HOUBS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— Contiooed. 

[Avcn«e  law-ISW-loao.    Por  expluiatloQ  of  relative  Ogarc*.  iM  (lateaTltand  7IE;  lor  eipluutloa 
otitKtttMi+ioiiltuntM  (-)  lal9Ce.unimp«red  wllhpre«1oiuraii«,Koiioleoiipa(a7U.] 

SOAP— Concladed. 


(DaU  from  1  establlihinciit.] 


Emp]njett. 

Hoiim  per  woek. 

WagM  ptr  her. 

Y«,. 

&- 

..,.- 

■^ss^ 

SI 

Bcla- 

«fe. 

5S 

pared  wilHyeu 

'i:;"' 

per 

t-|s. 

a™.«> 

Per 

i«0-W 

1 

■S:! 

IW.l 
M.S 
100.1 
100.1 

100. 

1: 

103.« 

+   'ooc 

1-    .0011 

ffi! 
ffiS 
iSI 

100. 1 

m( 
100,0 

lOD.I 

iS 

IS:! 

loo.o 

100.0 

:i7v 

SiS 

1 

Bain 

as 

100.0 
100.0 

loao 

100.0 

■».. 

1 

PHBBSBRS,  Male. 

(Dau  fnidi  g  enlablbhmcDU.] 


Av 

-,.- 

ai'mI 

--  iils 

:::::::    S  S! 

^:::    Sl  «J 

+1.M 
+S.W 


8TOVK8. 

MOLDBRS,  aiale. 

[Daia  from  7  i>ii<Lil1i.hmenU.J 


Av.  im-,. 

W.0 

+iaJ   -69  6 

43  wl  100.0 

-ooil    -0 

I*  :^  iSS:! 

sn 

1 

V" 

896  BDIXBTIN   OF   THB   BimEAV   OF    LABOB. 

Tablk  I.— wages  and  hours  OF  LABOR,  1880-1903— CoDtinDed. 

[AveiBge  I6«O-1SW-10l).O.    For  ciplknatlon  o[  relative  flgiim,  tee  pag«T]&  biii]  TI6;  Tor  eitUnula 
ol  Increue  (+)  oideciewe  (")  in  ISOK,  u  compared  wILh  prerloiu  revs,  aee  note  oa  paft  Tl"  ] 

HTOVES— Concluded. 


nOVNTKKS,  Malv. 

[Data  limn  7  ealabllahmenta.) 


Av.  issa-w. 

mi 

iw 

m'.'-'.'.'.:" 

16 

w» 

16 

ISS::::::: 

'iXQu^com- 
Hivd  with  yeai 
Bpectfled. 


iwn  ai  com- 
pared Hi  111  year 
■lieclHcd. 


i'^li 


■:;a 

PATTEKN  nAKKRH,  fliale. 


■J  100  cJ 

^1 

ins 

w  sal  100  o' 

M.sS,  looii! 

«;h 

,-,i 

VJli 

M.UI     W.U 

i  ""r 

1 

:'!S 

-0 

«, 

"■d 

■Kr- 

.»81 

+  .« 

..'; 

:55^ 

'K!:.. 

"!"'.,, .,',' 

STKKKTH  AXJ>  KKWKltW,  CONTllAtTl'  WOniv. 
LABnHKRtl,  malr. 


iaift84  mo  -9.>.M 


.im|iDG.3t  .(MM  .-a,!. 

tlOCfft  .DM  ~At 

lokvt  .ratal  tii.i 

IIK7+  .UM  Tlftl 


WAGES   AND   COST   OF   LITIWO.  1 

-WAGPS  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  18(»-lfl(&-ConUmied. 

•'100.0.    Fori!X|)laiimllDn  ol  rc]aUve_lll(|aTGa,  wei«Br«T]&Bnd71G;  (or 


eTREETS  AND  8EWEB8,  MUNICIPAL  WORK. 


LABOMBBS,  n»I«. 


[Datx  tor  cmployoe*  Ii 


a  IT  csMbltnhmen 


K,  IMO-lltSS;  48  v» 


liDl 

plOJlK* 

Hoan 

pctwcok 

Wagon  per  hou 

Ye«r. 

HOSi 

^','r° 

■|)«, 

l^."' 

ll^s 

nliffl 

-rjiv"' 

wo. 

ItolB- 

"  apccined: 

f™" 

CUUI. 

"w"' 

™". 

lmo«nl 

Av   IdSCWO 

>o..,r.'  m.. 

4  1! 

..^.S,« 

+11  « 

w.^:^ 

W.B 



. 



_ 





8UGAR  RKPINING. 

HOILBBS,  Male. 

[No  dalA,  IfWO-lRgSi  daU  Ironi  2  RttabllnhmepK  ISM-IMB.] 


£,.— 

"  '-'J  :i 

(°) 

(•;'. 

i-'i. 

:| 

■;!„ 

'+<t 

A 

f: 

.«J 

'%. 

-1  H  •' 

•) 

'■ 

1 

1 

[No<1atB,ima-l«BidaU>fr 


Av.lSW 

M.| 

'ni'    ° 

iw: , , . , 

■  ■■; 

iii    ~ 

1 

+M  +38.  S 

fd  +6S.9|Jll.n 

+4!v  +»i.3«i!ai 

+S1  +7S.«*4.a, 


a  1  aMbllshment,  IfM-lMS.] 


m 


-£L, 


898  BCIXBTIN   OF  THE   BUBEAU    OF    IiABOB. 

Table  I.— WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— Continoed. 

[Average  ISBD-ISW-IOO.O.    Fiir^xplannilon  i.t  rtlnlivi^  f 
uflimreiiao  (  +  )  or  decrsasa  (  — H"  1*W.  mcompBrwl  ■ 

SUGAR  REFINING— Continued. 
fXMlPBRB,  Hale. 

[Kodata,  lsvo-l39S:dataJrom    oMbllthment,  int-igo*.] 


anplorew. 

Uoan  per  week. 

Wa^a  per  hour. 

Ve.r. 

"ut. 

Aver- 
age 

Rtla- 

IMS  M  com- 

Aver- 
ogc. 

Rel>- 

decrtMei-Fla 
IKOurcB^ 

"=:[.:",. 

Ham-  i    Pet 
ber,     1  cent 

*>iwniii    *** 

AV.WJMO. 

-7    -  Wll 

-il-ll 

: 

c)    1   (-) 

.'Ti. 

f:f 

-•^V  '^! 

IWU 

I:::::::- 

b  ;{ 

«-     .(OB      .ll 
■t-     .0012        -It 

M.OU|     "S 

StS;  :i 

1«B 

+      .«ft#        -11 

I«g 

iS  l:f  1-  "^  -" 

............... 

inlulii.  lv,il)-lW3;  < 


1  i-slabllshment,  I8M-I903.] 


«    ("1 

Si  S 


wj  +1-J7." '   ■ 


+  wj  +1-J7:.1,  gliooj   ( 


J.«..L'B,. 


fihe.hkn,  MbIp. 


IS., 

urn,  1"!* 

WIfflS; 

rt.t»t™m2 

nli<.lM4 

-i«».I 

Av.  1S»-W 

](->, 

(;0 

C)    j 

n, 

7^'V.!  :? 

-ij 

'i.L'vd !:,' 

.iTU'  ':'l. 

i' 

1    las 

'  ' 

W.i-W  oi    -W.ute 


i:^  S 


■~IC<1,  M  daUi  tCVUtuA  4a  n>A  i»i«  «bUi«\iua  voAiA, 


[Avrmce  IWO-lSm- 


WAGES   AND   COST   OF   LIVING. 
-WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— ConUnned. 

.100.0.    ForcxplHiullDnoIrelallTeflgurea.HvpaeesTiaaDdTlI 
rdccrnw  (-)  In  1303,  uivnipared  with  preiloua  yean,  ksdoi 

SUGAR  REFINING— Concluded. 


WATEB  TENDERS,  Klalc. 

(No  dau,  1S90-1«93:  dHts  trom  2  eKUblKbrneuU,  ISfU-lOOS.] 

Emplo»>cv 

ll....,M"T-.-..k, 

Wages  per  hour. 

Y«r, 

b.T. 

Aver- 

n'um 

live' 
bcr. 

"'SS'-' 

Aver- 
age. 

Rcra 

IncrwMji  +  l  or 
d«mi«(-llii 

"itT 

Si. 

S'um-  1  Per 
twr.     ,  cenl. 

Per 
rent. 

Av.  IS 
RM. 
Mft. 

:m'. 

wo. 

:sul. 

00-M 

(") 

' 

i 

(.1 

M 

+M.1 

If'- 

73.M 

Ta.oT 

11 

i 

^1 

as  ai 

::Si  a: 
as'  Hi 

+  .32;  +1.S 
+  .,.|      +3.0 

-  '.  IBI 

-  .  la 

-e.1 

1 

1 

Av.IK)0-99. 

(U)        1" 

Wl 

8K 

** 

"■' 

U.Oi  6K.I 


J  '3,  J. 


+4^00 


;k, 

+.i"A»« 

ffl. 

r.i 

-    .0077 

WEIflHERH,  SAflflPLKRH 

ISodBln.  1800-18»a 

.  AMD  TAbLVHRN,  RAW  SUQAR,  n>l( 

d<il<i  IroDi  1  Mlabllnbmenl,  ISH-Iiwa.] 

Av.  ISSO-W. 

ffi::::;::: 

(°1 

:i 

("t  . 

("1    1    («) 

...!:!...L.'".'...'«.'sj« 

■1-     loMO 
+     .OXM 

:  :S 

+    .o»u 

fi.. 

+  0.8 
+  4.6 

*-" 

+  1.0 

CO.  00    <■ 
tkj.oo    (" 

:::::::::i:::::::;j  :$S 

1 

TIN  1'r.ATK. 


Av.  1890-N. 

J  I. 

SI  -A-U 

:l? 

« ^ 

■Mot  compatcd,  ■■  dalft  icpoiUd  dA 
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Tablk  I.— wages  and  hours  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— Continoed. 

[Average  1S90-1899- 100.0.    For  I'tplanaUcin  of  relBtivi^  fittiire*,  te--  vagf  TIS  and  716:  for  eipUnuka 
odncmuo  1  +  )  or  decreaae  (— )  In  1903.  itaconipan.il  with  ptuvloiu  year-,  k«  mtUiHi  page  Tit.] 

SUGAR  UEFlNlNG— Conlinued. 

OOOPBAS,  flalo. 

[Xod>M,  1S90-1W3:  daCaitroni    atabliahmeDt,  UM-lWi.] 


Employeea. 

Hoan-pif-v/eet. 

W«R«ipetTwi>r. 

Ye.r. 

Nora 
bcr. 

Rela- 
tive 

decrtaee(-!io 

Aver- 

one 

Rela- 

ipeclBe^ 

tS" 

ss 

''C- 

Pfr 

e- 

Per 

"o^..il 

4V.  1S90-99. 

<"\J  \:\ 

-  ss!. 
+  is!; 

+  75. 1 

& 

84.00 

»i!oo 

8J.«0 

81.01 

'" 

M 

C") 

■1 

,, 

-A-U  '1. 

=1 

t  :lffi;   U! 

jJM 

;  ;SS   :!! 

AJa 


+1M.S  R4.no 


.';U  SI  U-iJ 


i:  ; 

(S   t!:! 

t:  * 

^IRBMBN,  male. 


(S'odklu.  1H90-IK93;  d 


'•y  SI 
" "  SI 


-Ki.   -ib!i 


73.  .i»:  (-) 


-i.13 

^1 


+t>'.ia& 


[Nixlnla.  iNtO-IMS;  .lula  Irvm  i 


-ftiol   ^30.1  m.ta\  U 


is  :^i 
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Table  I.— WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOB,  1600-1903— Continned. 

n  TIB  and  Tld;  fur  cxplanatlaD 


HUGAB  REFINING -Concluded. 


[No 

WATBB  TEIWDBBH,  Male. 

d>M.  I890-18M:  dala  Iron.  2  nUbllibnienti.  HW-1KB.J 

EmplO).'!.-. 

K.M„.i..r...c.k,            1             W„g.'M*' hour. 

Y«r. 

'bJ" 

ilcrri'uc  (  - )  in 

lis.  «.»•/ 

Aver 

i 

■m.s 

Is 

75.11 

lnpiT*w  (  + 1  or 

Ni.in-  T   Per 
bor.        cent. 

Rpl. 

dwroisi.'  ( -  )  In 

twr. 

IVr 

CVIII. 

a.. 

i 

A^ou-,. 

I>r 

Av.  ISKkM. 

km"'.:.'.:'. 

Z 

1 

-.rt 

ai 

1: 

"1 

+1.60     +a.-.( 

+2.0*       +2.8 
+».»'       +S.'i 

tioi;!     +2.» 

+  1,M       +1.1 

:iMi 

.1019 

iiotx 

-  .oio; 

-  '.aibi 

iii 

1 

1 

73.091  (°i 


'-]m 

'•-•,.„';!. 

1:1 

,a-A«8« 

ffl, 

+1.77 

B 

Til-i 

+s.« 

illU 

-    .0077 

-1. 



jj 

"! 

" 

3  ::■■:■::::::;::::: 

so.  21 41 
.114- 

Ei 

p 

+   !os» 

::! ; 

iisoi 

+    .031i> 
+     .0287 

+  I4.S 

■■ 

TIX  1»1>ATK. 


i).s«i    («i    ■ 

.sua  I-)  I. 
.i'lUO   ("i  j. 


•Kot  computed,  H  d«la  icianBA  ^ 


900 


BITLLBTIH   OF  THS  VURKAO  OF   ItABOB. 


Table  I.— WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— CoDtiDiMid. 

[Avenge  IBtO-lBM- 100.0.     For  eipluwllon  of  teUUvt  flsDTOi,  we  paga  7IS  >nd  7Ui  toreipliMIM 
ol  Increase  (4)  OTdeci«ue  (~t  In  HDi,  ucoiDiMTed  wnh  prerlooiyaKn,  we  not* OD  |iain  VI' j 

TIN  PLATE-Continoed. 


Kmployecs. 

Mour.p.rwo^k. 

W.g»perb«ir. 

v„,. 

ber. 

RelB 

^S~' 

.r 

ReU- 

%P 

Aver-    Hcl* 
Me.     U»e- 

Num- 

Per 

S" 

J^'i. 

r-—,^; 

At.  IBSO-W. 

IS;;;;;::; 

IRW 

(■) 

rii 

4"W 
W.-S 

1 

=^1 

11.'. 

^1- 

ill 

+    .on*    ti't 

mi 

-" 

-  .o;     -  .0- 

rni| 

1 

,.,  '  ,., 

1""' 

+H  +]4o!u:ac>.i 
+  e]  -f  oaof*.; 


aTH 

I 

+  '.0. 

z'-'„ 

. 

li 

S  :i 

was'   "I 

:%  -li 

:  :g   :!! 

+  !i» 

*'■'" 

*-i; 

+   .01 

♦■" 

*    .0011     -I.I 

_ 



_.    1 1 .  [.__ 

C) 

1°) 

«)  It  .low  .■»!,• 

•>!    l-r  .100(t  .»« 

•}  ]^  -nei  ts* 

■i     +  .OKB  -t^.* 

-      +  .BWi  tKI 

^  1+  .Ol'«l  tK.1 
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Tablb  I.— wages  and  HOUBS  OF  LABOR.  1890-1903— Continued. 

ge  IBW-lsn>  100.0.    For  explinallon  of  reUllTC  flaure*.  we  pofcaTICKiidTie;  lor  cxplanxluu 
cna«a  <+)  Drdecreanc  (-)  In  IMH,  urompaied  wllh  previous  yean,  tee  DOleoD  paigeTIB.] 

TIN  PLATE— Concluded. 

TINIflEK,  n>le. 

|Ho  daU,  lSK>-lSn:  daU  from  1  eMibliihmenl,  ISM-IMB.] 


Emploxeva. 


Ilaunpc 


week. 


Wages  per  hour. 


s(*!r; 


+3    -tKIT" 
+S    +10 


-f  to.  6701 


WASH  IKKK,  male. 
[tlo  data,  Iiva-ISK:  dalH  rrom  ]  exlabllshin 


+0.1li 


<• 


TOHACCO,  ClOARKTTES. 

riGARKTTR  niACHI>E  PKKDKHS,  Dlml 

imploreeii  Irom  1  pstabllBhmciit  for  ontlru  period.    Data  fur  1 
iilabltuhmciir,  IfiW-lHM;  3  exlahllnhmonts,  1897-1903. 


30M 

l-j 

3104 

rl 

31S1 

am 

i 

la.OMi 


.vm    +10.3 


j». 


+»i  +100.6  «.oa  i( 

+3U    +I1A.4  dO.Or  " 


+  OO.0  MtDO  inO-ff. 


mivtod,  M  daM  Rported  do  oc 
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Tablb  I.— wages  and  hours  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— Ctantinued. 

lAvetage  lBeO-18BB- 100.0.    For  eiplantilion  of  reUllre  Agures.  mx  poftrs  "IS  bikI  716;  lor  eKplini 
Of  lDcreu<i(  +  )ordecreftu  (-)  In  IWU,  ucompurd  wilb  prcvloiu  yean,  km  note  «n  pate :i< 

TOBACCO,  CIGAHETTES-ContiKued. 

C141AKETTB  .IIACHI.NK  FBKDEBS,  P«ButI«. 

[batik  froi 


Employee. 

Huum 

per»«k. 

Wmc«  per  boot. 

Year. 

S.im- 
l»r. 

Uve" 
b«r. 

In(.'n»H!|-t-)or 

Kela- 

100:( 
100. 1 

looii 

100.0 
100.0 

ffil 

100.0 

100.0 

iu).o 

100.0 

luo.o 

^'■Slff" 

AT«r. 
■ffe- 

S0.0M3 

deere«Ml-  « 

IWSuruo 
ReU-   |Mnd  wlib  5W 

iKr. 

s. 

Ut. 

'-«.,. S 

Av.  leao-vi. 

5 

100.0 

b;. 

1 

10(. 

i 

w; 

-"io 

ioo.o'-t.|a.oiov   -ii; 
»i.d-(-    .ot»    •*! 
ssf.)>-i-    .VI7S    i^iij 

Sst  :sm  -i. 

92.6:-*-     .017..     -at 

1)191 

lli 

57.24 

1 

SEE 

ISM 

-  .03 

-  .03 

-  .01 

-  '.I 

iw.; 

10K.T 

iiM.: 

1100 

-i.i 

-  .w 

-  .UJ 

lll.l 

[Uulu  Iiff  emploj-eLTi 


IIMlri  [mm  I  ■•lablNiiiii.'nl.] 


A% .  D-'JU-'J'.I 

.■■'      ,    S7'^7"-,'  100  0 

O.Ul' 

m 

Xis'ja 

S,B:?:: 

:S;^  IS:!  ::::"■ 

"^ 


WAOE8  AND  COST  OF  LIYIMa.  9( 

Tabli  I.— wages  and  HOUBS  of  labor,  1690-1903— Continued. 

re  Otruret,  *ee  fgra  TIB  and  TIS;  tor  eipUnatI 
ed  with  prtvloiu  rean,  *ee  note  on  p«f«  T18.] 

TOBACCO,  CIGABETTES— Concluded. 

PACKING  nACHINB  FBRDRMS,  FeMSIO. 

[NodaM,  ISOO-tSSe;  dam  rimnl  csUblldiment.  lKe»-lMI.] 


EmplofCin. 

llonr.p,Tw..ck. 

W>««  piT  huur. 

V-.. 

»„„.  T. 

■^HS"" 

«ge 

Rfil.. 

-'SS''" 

Aver- 
■ge. 

ReU 

dM'rvniiel-  )1n 

I-) 

Per 

-t-  eo.o 

Num-  1    Per 

*"™" 

Per 

Av.  18»-n. 

1  =i 
1    ? 

00.00 

W.l» 

as 

«O.0D 

1 

!<■}      1    (") 

:o™ 

1 

-    .oaai 

+    .0007 

rw 

+10.0 

1 

rACKINO  .HACHIHB  OPBRATORB,  FeNialc 

Av.  18gO-»B. 

'■\. 

10 

'"'+. 

+30.0   W.0O      " 

-■a.h\  M.M  (« 

(■■) 

-  L's, 

11 

(") 

(") 

TOBACCO,  CIGARS. 

BUNCH  nAKBRB,  HAND,  Hale. 


[DaU  lor  cmployeet  from  1  mtablLihinent  t.ir  entire  period.    D«u>  lor  hoar*  and  m«cii  Irom 

ZeM4b 

l^Wt 

vm 

I'M 

is 
r. 

I 

6s:i 

m!o 

W.I 
W.J 

+1S 

,N..'.7.=.'»..! 

lili  ii 

+  31. S  U.1S'    MK 

i  t-l  S^S  .IS-Si 

+1" 

+3.7» 
+«.M 
+J.88 

ji 

t. 

S7j 

030 
tt»o 

630 
077 
W7 
TOfi 

««!»+  !o3oi 
«:!+  iossi 

IWfit    :02V1 

m<  +    [0281 
W.A+     .0313 
100.1+    .0» 

inU7J-    '.<KU 

iU: 

11 

+  S'  +    .V.l  80.00  101.1*. 
-11    -  U.»  00.00  101.8. 
+*il  +383.3  60.00  m-O 

iii^ 

IW> 

I'S- 

1               III 

[DatB  lor  emploreco  Ir 


Av. 

MUMS  ■      JIO'  I.N.  I 

+-i' 

^.  „ 

,»,.i 

.0  1,1 

t  "JJ 

Sffi  ss 

-j? 

!SS 

^,vA 

+.^ 

KS  .Si 

+  .0 

^i^iv..-"^".^ 

1 

. 

^ 

•  Wot  eoniHiled,  u  AkM  iuvoiMA  4o  tuAcunci  «BX\i*\»e.  v«***- 
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Tablr  I.— wages  and  hours  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— Continued. 

lATUtMge irao-lHW-lDO.O.    Fori 
ol  iDcmue  ( + )  or  decrauo  ( - 

TOBACCO,  CIOABe— Contintied. 
OOAB  ROUlKKB,  HAIfD,  ■ 


PACKKRS,  nialr. 

shinenti.  JSBS-IMB 
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Table  I.— WAGES  AND  HOURH  OF  LABOR,  1890-19(W— Continoed. 

[Avenge  iSDO-WK-lOO-O.    For  eipluulkin  ol  relative  Dgureg.  *ee  psKo  716  and  7tS:  hit  — r'-*— 
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WAGES    AND   COBT   OF    LIVIKO. 
Tablb  I.— wages  and  hours  of  labor,  18SP-1903— Continued. 
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Table  ■.— WAGJS  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1  fl(a—C()Dtinw^. 
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Tarlb  I.— wages  and  IIOUKS  OF  LABOR,  I890-lfl03— Conlinued. 
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-WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— Continued. 

^100.0.    For  explanatloii  ol  rvlnitve  Hgure*.  aee  pasex  715  and  710;  tur  ripUna 
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wAOEa  AND  ooer  of  living. 

Tablk  I.~WAUES  AKD  HOURtJOF  LABOR,  1890-190S— Contiaued. 
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Tablb  1.— wages  and  hours  OF  LABOR,  1800-1903— Continued. 
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Tabi^  I.— wages  and  hours  OF  LABOR,  1 890-1  MO— Contmoed. 
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WAGES   AND   COST   OF   LIVINO.  i 

-WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903— Continued. 


WOOLEN  AND  WOKSTED  GOODS— Continoed. 
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100 

100 

i: 

100 

101 

1(6 
91 

13.9 
1  5.7 

BOXKS,  PAPER. 


1890 

1S9.'. 

89.0 

+17,  J 

}||;j 

IW-J 

tl6  7 

100  1 

, 

■t  ".T 

1W.X 

ISBO                                          1 

w 

■J! 
00 
9t 

n 

01 
01 

!         J'H 

lOo:: 

wis 

-1 

is 

loo'i 

101,1 

i<a.i 

iii 

♦111 

IS^::::::::::::::::::::: 

:s! 

'*;" 1 

+  i-i 

BUILDINO  TKADES. 


WAGES  AND  008T  OF  LITIKO. 


[Avenge  tSQO-lSM-lOO.O.    For  ,-. 


.'9)l&uldTI6;  [ur 


BUTTER  ANIf  CHKKSK. 


Emplofces. 

lIoumiKrwfiok. 

WMaT«'liouf 

VWT 

ReUllve 
number. 

Pertcnl  of  In- 

s&- 

Per  pent  of  In- 

RolalJve 

Per  cent  of  In- 

+  els 

+  !).« 

loo: 

ma 

100.1 

.Is 

+i;o 

100  n 

+fl.lt 

9! 
» 

i 

J':! 

1K95 

mli 

{i! 

101.3 

;« 

lOtt.O 

-   .s 

+     B 

MO                                  ua  7 

8S 

891                                            IWI, 

ii 

ws                                  av 

1^                                                    MO 

icoia 
»!i 

90.9 

106.4 

+«.H 
+20.3 

ill 

W.6 

sols 
99.  a 

i':i 

11 

0.V) 

+117 

tii:i 

CAUBIAGES   A>'1>    WAGONH. 


-2.2 

Vl'.A 

-18 

W.l 

-i.a 
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Table  II SUMMARY  OF  WAGES  AND  HOUIiS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903.  BY 

INDUSTRIF^— Continued. 

[Average  1890-1899=100.0.    For  explanation  of  relative  figures,  see  itag&i  Ti^  and  716;  for  explaiuuioD 
of  increase  ( +  )  or  decrease  (— )  in  1903,  as  compared  with  previous  yean,  see  note  on  pace  Tlh] 

FOUNIIRY  AND  MACHINE  SHOP. 


Year. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
189G 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 


Employees. 


Relative 
number. 


101.8 
101.1 
94.5 
99.6 
87.7 
93.2 
93.9 
93.6 

ias.i 

125.1 

126.8 
132.0 
139.2 
149.0 


Per  cent  of  in- 
crease ( + )  or 
decrease  (—)  in 

1903  as  com- 
pared with  year 
specified. 


f40.4 
+47.4 
+  57.7 
+49.6 
+69.9 
+59.9 
+58. 7 
+59.4 
+37.8 
+19.1 
+  17.5 
+12.9 
+  7.0 


Hours  per  week. 


Relative 
number. 


100.5 

100.4 

100.2 

100.0 

99.9 

100.1 

99.8 

99.7 

99.9 

99.4 

99.2 

98.1 

96.6 

95.4 


Per  cent  of  In- 
crease (+)  or 
decrease  (—)  in 

1903  as  com- 
pared with  year 
specifled. 


-5.1 
5.0 
-4.8 
-4.6 
-4.5 
-4.7 
-4.4 
-4.8 
-4.5 
-4.0 
-8.8 
-2.8 
-1.2 


Wages  per  hoar. 


Relative. 


99.2 

100.3 

102.7 

101.6 

9H.7 

99.2 

100.5 

99.8 

99.0 

99.1 

101.5 

104.7 

108.2 

112.2 


Per  ceiat  of  la- 
crease  (+;  or 
decrease  ( -  )  in 

1903  as  com 

pared  with  ra^ 

^kecided. 


+  U.J 
+  ».S 
+Ml4 
+11T 

♦  MI 

♦  114 
♦US 

+  112 
+Nl6 

+  7.2 
+  17 


FRUITS  AXI>  VEGETABIiKS,  CANNING  AND  PRE8KKVING. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1H93 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1S98 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 


9^.9 

+0.1 

100.7 

+  i.I 

100.4 

-  .4 

101.4 

+  4.* 

100.4 

-  .4 

101.4 

+  4.* 

100.4 

-  .4 

101.4 

♦  4.5 

99.9 

+  .1 

100.7 

♦  M 

100.0 

100.8 
100.9 

♦  yi 

99.8 

+  .2 

♦  ii 

99.8 

+  .2 

96.0 

♦lai 

99.7 

+  .8 

95.8 

+ia( 

99.7 

"      +  .8 

100.8 

+  12 

99.7 

+  .8 

100.8 

♦  i2 

99.8 

+  .2 

105.4 

+  .« 

100.0 

1U5.3 
106.0 

+  ." 

100.0 

FURNITURE. 


1S90 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1891 
1895 
189«) 
1897 
1H9S 
1899 
1W» 
1901 
19(r2 
1903 


93.7 

95.3 

101.4 

98.5 

95.2 

96.1 

99.0 

102.8 

104.5 

113.4 

110.0 

113.5 

119.8 

117.2 


+25.1 
+23.0 
+15.3 
+  19.0 
+23.1 
+22.0 
+  18.4 
+14.0 
+  12.2 
+  3.4 
+  6.5 
+  8,3 
-  2.2 


101.2 

-4.0 

99.4 

+  18.1 

100.4 

-8.2 

102.0 

♦111 

99.5 

-2.3 

102.6 

♦Hi 

100.2 

-8.0 

100.5 

♦n.« 

98.3 

-1.1 

99.2 

♦-I9.S 

100.0 

-2.8 

97.1 

♦-2I.7 

100.4 

-8.2 

97.7 

♦21  0 

99.9 

-2,7 

100.2 

♦IKO 

100.2 

-8.0 

98.6 

|-I9.f 

100.0 

-2.8 

102.9 

♦14* 

99.7 

-2.5 

108.2 

♦  14  & 

98.4 

-1.2 

110.  S 

+  7.J 

97.3 

-  .1 

116.8 

-^   I.: 

97.2 

118.2 

GAS. 


1890 
1891 
1W2 
lHtf:j 

l»Mi 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
JM0 


WAOBS    AND    COST   OF   LIVING. 


» 

«nj<Ty,«i. 

Wicoipcrhour. 

Vwr. 

KeUiilvt!  docfewo  I  -  )  In 

BeUUve 
niimbtr. 

pand  Willi)-™! 

..,.,„. 

PFrMDtorin- 
piredwilbv»r 

W.4 

til 

110  1 

il 

loiia 

1B.3 

IIS 

t!s» 

Ii 

wis 

106.9 
1W8 

me 

+62.5 
+47:s 

a; 

loo: 

M,9 

»:» 

W.0 

-ii 

-2.« 

IVO.J 

100  « 
iin.s 

o»:5 

an.  7 

100.7 

m'.7 

II.  M 

+1S.0 

HATS,  FIR. 


M.» 
100.0 
100.2 

90,1 

io»!i 

13-J,I 

+63!  1 

+u!o 

«« 

«B 

HOSIERY  A>-I>   KXIT  GOOI>8. 


Is 

i-i 

+  «:o 

'Ii 

ml.* 

e| 

99,0 

m.  1 

IS! 

-  "  9 
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Tablk  II,— summary  of  WAGF^  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  189O-1903,  BY 

INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

[Average  1890-1899=100.0.    For  explanation  of  relative  figures,  see  pa^es  715  and  716:  tor  explanation 
of  Increase  ( + )  or  decrease  ( -  )  in  1903,  as  compared  with  previous  yean«,  see  note  on  pa^  TMi] 

LiIQUORS,  DISTILiIiED. 


Employees. 

Houn  per  week. 

Wa^eM  per  hour. 

Year. 

Relative 
number. 

Per  cent  of  in- 
crease ( + )  or 
decrease  ( — )  in 

1908  as  com- 
pared with  year 
specifieu. 

Relative 
numt>er. 

100.1 

100.1 

100. 1 

100.1 

100.2 

100.1 

100.1 

99.9 

99.7 

99.7 

100.1 

98.7 

98.0 

97.1 

Per  cent  of  In- 
crease ( + )  or 
decrease  ( - )  in 

1903  as  com- 
pared witli  year 
specified. 

Relati\e. 

Per  ceot  of  in- 
crease (+)  or 
decrease  ( - }  in 

1908  as  coiii- 

'p*redwith\^fttr 

speclAed. 

1S90 

9S.5 

i.y.o 

98.4 

97.6 

99.4 

98.7 

97.6 

102.3 

99.1 

100.9 

97.2 

122.3 

IW.O 

114.5 

+16.2 
+16.7 
+16.4 
+17.3 
+16. 2 
+16.0 
+17.3 
+11.0 
+16.) 
+18. 5 
+17.  H 
-  0.4 
+  1.3 

-8.0 

r-8.0 

-8.0 
-8.0 
-3.1 
-3.0 
-8.0 
-2.8 
-2.6 
-2.6 
-3.0 
-1.6 
-  .9 

9^8 

98.8 

96.8 

99.2 

99.8 

99.3 

130.5 

100.4 

103.4 

100.9 

100.  .s 

106.1 

r*.o 

1        109. 1 

+hli4 

1891 

1892 

+  10l4 
+10.4 

1893 

+10.0 

1894 

+  >.! 

1895 

+  9.9 

1896 

1897 

+  1« 
+  ^7 

1898 

+  &» 

1899 

+  *.l 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903            

+  «.• 
--  l.« 

LIQUORS,  MAIiT. 


1890 

1 
92.8 

+ai.  0 

1891 

92.9 

+36.7 

1892 

'          94.9 

+32.9 

lSy3 

103. 2 

+22.2 
+•20.7 

1894 

104.5 

1895 

1        102.0 

+23.6 

18<)6 

'        101.2 

+24.6 
+22-3 

1897 

103.1 

1898 

101.1. 

+24.  7 

1899 

104.5 

+20.7 

1900 

104.4 

+20.8 

1901 

'         115.4 

+  9.3 

1902 

1         118.1 

+  6.8 

1903 

'         1-26.1 

t 

100.8 

-10.8 

100.3 

-10.4 

100.5 

-10.5 

100.5 

-10.5 

100.5 

-10.5 

100.4 

-10.5 

99.8 

-  9.9 

99.9 

-10.0 

98.7 

-  8.9 

98.8 

-  9.0 

96.4 

-  6.7 

94.2 

-  4.6 

91.0 

-  1.2 

89.9 

....•••••....... 

97.7 

+3.1 

98.8 

+21. « 

9r<.3 

+22.4 

98.8 

+21. » 

99.5 

+2Ul9 

100.2 

+ai 

100.5 

+nL? 

101. 1 

+19.9 

102.5 

+17.4 

102.7 

+  171 

108. 0 

+11.4 

111.2 

*  k: 

117  5 

-C  14 

IJO  3 

lilTHOCaiAPlIIXG 


1890 
1891 
189'? 
189;J 
1804 
lh..-> 
1896 
1897 
189H 
lKi»9 
1900 
1901 
I9iri 
1903 


9S.  3 

+27.2 
+29.8 
+20.  H 
+24.9 
+29  0 
+29.5 
+36.8 
+21.7 
+•23.0 
+  11.2 
+  7.6 
+  1.5 
t-  2.5 

99.8 

99.9 

99.7 

999 

100.0 

100.1 

100.3 

100.1 

100.1 

100.0 

100  1 

100.1 

99  5 

lte9 

-0.9 
-1.0 

-  .8 
-1.0 
-1.1 
-1.2 
-1.4 
-1.2 
-1.2 
-1.1 
-1  2 
-1.2 

-  6 

'          %.  3 

1      no.  5 

lUO. 1 

96. 9 

96. 5 

1          91.4 

102. 7 

1        101  6 

1        112.4 

1 16. 2 

123. 2 

122  0 

12.T  0 

1 

97.7 

-»-9.^ 

100.6 

+«: 

98  3 

49.: 

99.6 

+:• 

98.2 

+»i 

98. 9 

.ffk  .> 

98.3 

+9.i 

101  0 

+♦.' 

103  0 

+  ii 

104  5 

+tT 

101.  2 

+10 

M»l  9 

+2.1 

10  V  7 

...IS 

107  3 

I.UMBER. 


1890 

91.2 

95.7 

96.1 

95.6 

95.3 

96.3 

99.1 

105.0 

107.6 

111.3 

116.6 

118.7 

123.6 

1M.« 

+  32  6 
1-30.5 
-»-30  0 
+30  6 
+31  I 
+29.7 
+26  0 
+  19.0 
+16.1 
+  12.2 
+  K.1 

+  6.2 
+  1.1 

1        100.4 

100.2 

100.2 

99.7 

99.7 

100.1 

100.1 

99.9 

99.8 

99.8 

99.6 

99.1 

98.4 

-2.1 
-1.9 

102  8 

102  1 

IOlM 

101  7 

97.8 

97.2 

97  0 

97.4 

99.4 

Mtt.2 

IM.4 

10i.ft 
lULt 

•4-10 : 

IWI 

+  10  4 

Ihy2 

+  11  0 

1«'..3 

411.4 

1891 

-*>lk# 

189.'> 

+  H^4 

189ii 

+  14* 

1897 

+io.a 

1H98 

+  14  0 

1899 

+  ltL9 

1900 

*  a,6 

1901 

♦  M 
<«*&» 

1902 

im 

V 
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Tablb  II,-«UMMARY  of  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903,  BY 

INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

[Avenijre  1890-1899s>  100.0.    For  explanation  of  relatlTe  flgures,  see  pages  716  and  716;  for  explanation 
of  increaae  ( -I- )  or  decrease  ( — )  in  1903,  aa  compared  with  previous  years,  see  note  on  page  71S.] 

MARBLE  AXD   STONE  WORK, 


Year. 


IftQO 
1991 
1892 
18S3 
1894 
18d5 
1896 
1897 
1896 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 


Employees. 


Relative 
number. 


103.8 

102.5 

108.4 

102.0 

96.3 

96.4 

94.9 

96.7 

98.6 

106.3 

107.0 

115.9 

116.0 

112.3 


Per  cent  of  in- 
crease (  +  )  or 
decrease  (—)  in 

1903  as  com- 
pared with  vcar 
specified. 


Hours  per  week.  AVages  per  hoar 


Relative 
number. 


-1-8.2 
+  9.6 
+  8.6 
-1-10.1 
-1-16.6 
-fl6.5 
+18.3 
-f-17.3 
+18.9 
+  6.6 
+  6.0 

-  3.1 

-  8.2 


101.8 

100.9 

100.4 

100.6 

100.6 

100.6 

99.6 

99.2 

99. 3 

97.2 

96.9 

96.1 

96.6 

94.0 


Percent  of  in- 
crease (+)  or 
decrease  (-)  in 

1903  as  com- 
pared with  vear 
specified. 


Relative. 


■7.7 
-6.8 
-6.4 
-6.6 
-6.6 
-6.6 
-6.6 
-6.2 
-6.3 
-8.3 
-3.0 
-2.2 
-1.6 


d6.6 

99.5 

100.3 

99.7 

96.0 

97.0 

101.0 

101.6 

101.2 

103.2 

104.9 

109.0 

113.6 

118.6 

Per  cent  of  in- 
crease (+)or 
decrease  (—)  in 

1903  as  com- 
pared with  v 
specified. 


MUSICAL.  INSTRUMENTS,   ORGANS. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
18M 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1896 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 


106.6 

101.6 

116.7 

106.4 

86.9 

105.6 

93.7 

89. 8 

86.0 

103.6 

106.3 

112.2 

138.0 

'        144.8 

+85.8 

101.7 

+42.5 

101.6 

+24.1 

101.6 

+36.1 

101.6 

+66.6 

101.6 

+37.1 

101.6 

+54.5 

101.6 

+62.2 

96.2 

+68.4 

96.2 

+89.8 

96.3 

+86.2 

93.9 

+29.1 

93.9 

+  4.9 

94.0 

91.6 

9.9 

97.6 

9.8 

100.8 

9.8 

102.3 

9.8 

105.7 

9.8 

101.4 

9.8 

99.7 

9.8 

99.8 

4.8 

97.8 

4.8 

97.8 

4.9 

97.8 

2.4 

106.8 

2.4 

102.6 

2.6 

100.6 

. ... 

10U.6 

+20.4 
+19.2 
+18.2 
+19.0 
+21.0 
+22.8 
+17.4 
+16.7 
+17.2 
+14.9 
+18.1 
+  8.8 
+  4.6 


+8.1 

-  .2 
-1.7 
-4.8 

-  .8 
+  .9 
+  .8 
+8.4 
+2.9 
+2.0 
-4.9 
-1.9 


MUSICAIi  INSTRUMENTS,  PIANOS. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1805 
1896 
1897 
1896 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1908 


78.6 

+118.9 

99.5 

-  9.7 

89.4 

+  92.2 

99.7 

-  «.».9 

92.0 

+  86.7 

99.9 

-10. 1 

87.2 

+  97.0 

99.9 

-lO.l 

93.5 

+  83.7 

100.1 

-10.3 

106.7 

+  61.0 

100.2 

-10.4 

102.4 

+  67.8 

100.3 

-10.5 

103.6 

+  65.8 

100.3 

- 10. 5 

114.0 

+  50.7 

100.0 

-10.2 

136.6 

+  26.8 

100.1 

-10.3 

143.5 

+  19.7 

97.7 

-  8.1 

149.1 

+  15.2 

97.7 

-  H.  1 

163.0 

+    5.4 

96.3 

-  6.7 

171.8 

•••••••"••••••■• 

89.  H 

107.3 

+  6.8 

106.3 

+  6.8 

102.8 

+10.4 

100.9 

+12.6 

95.4 

+19.0 

97.0 

+16.8 

06.6 

+17.6 

96.9 

+17.1 

97.4 

+16.6 

98.8 

+14.9 

100.8 

+1-2.6 

103.6 

+  9.6 

107.4 

+  6.7 

113.5 

OIL.,  COTTON  SEED. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1808 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


97.8 
100.6 
100.6 
100.6 
100.6 
100.6 
100.6 
100.6 
100.6 
100.6 
100.6 
100.6 
113.8 
114.8 


+  17.4 
+14.1 
+14.1 
+14.1 
+14.1 
-tl4.1 
+  14.1 
+14.1 
+14.1 
+  14.1 
+  14.1 
+  14.1 
+  1.3 


99.6 

-0.7 

104.9 

+0.8 

lUO.O 

— 1.1 

105.3 

-  .1 

100.0 

— 1. 1 

105.3 

-  .1 

100.0 

— 1.1 

105.3 

-  .1 

100.0 

— 1.1 

96.5 

-^9.0 

100. 0 

— 1.1 

96.5 

+9.0 

100.0 

—  1.1 

96.5 

+9.0 

100.0 

— 1.1 

96.5 

+9.0 

100.0 

—  1.1 

96.5 

+9.0 

100.0 

—  1. 1 

96.5 

+9.0 

100.0 

—  I,  I 

96.5 

+9.0 

100.0 

- 1. 1 

96.5 

+9.0 

99.3 

--  ,  •! 

\QR.?» 

k- ---" 

91^.^ 

.\        \5!JS.*1 

\ 
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Table  n.— SUMMARY  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,   1«90-19(«,  BY 

INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

[Average  1890-1899=100.0.    For  explanation  of  relative  figures,  f«ee  pages  715  and  716;  forcxplanatkio 
of  increase  ( + )  or  dccrca.He  ( - )  in  1908,  as  compared  with  previous  yearn,  ftce  note  on  page  718.] 

OIL,  lilNSBBD. 


" 

Employccft. 

Year. 

Relative 
number. 

Percent  of  in- 
crease ( + )  or 
decrease  ( - )  in 

1903  as  com- 
pared with  vear 
specified. 

1890 

126.0 

93.1 

101.8 

91.9 

94.1 

95.1 

106.0 

102.0 

97.4 

108.6 

101.3 

96.2 

94.6 

90.1 

-28.5 

-  8.2 
-11.6 

-  2.0 

-  4.3 

-  5.3 
-16.0 
-11.7 

-  7. 5 
-13.0 
-11.1 

-  8.2 

-  1.8 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1890 

1897 

18U8 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

Hours  ]>er  week.        I        Wages  per  hour. 


Relative 
number. 


100.8 

100.8 

100.9 

99.7 

99.6 

99.6 

99.7 

99.7 

99.7 

99.7 

99.8 

1(M.9 

104.9 

104.9 


Per  cent  of  in- 
crease ( + )  or 

decrease  (- )  in  rtelaUve 
1908  as  com-   !««*»"▼« 
pared  with  vear^ 
specitlea. 


96.3 

98.3 

108.6 

108.7 

102.0 

100.2 

99.6 

98.2 

99.1 

97.2 

97.9 

106.4 

106.9 

10G.9 


Per  cent  of  in- 

crea^e  ( + )  or 

decrease  ( -  Un 

1908  as  com- 
pared with  \nir 
rpeciHeo 


K7 
8.7 
tki 
S.I 
4.8 
6  7 
7.  J 
M 
*  7  f 

-  9l2 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


PAINTS. 


1890 

92.2 

97.4 

99.6 

101.3 

84.7 

100.9 

94.4 

101.3 

112.7 

121.7 

139.6 

103.7 

138.8 

140.2 

+52.1 
+43.9 
+40.8 
+88.4 
+66.5 
+38.9 
+48.5 
+38.4 
+24.4 
+  15.2 
+     .4 
+36.2 
+  1.0 

101.9 

101.9 

101.9 

101.8 

98.7 

98.8 

101.9 

99.4 

99.4 

99.6 

99.7 

99.7 

104.1 

99.8 

-2.1 
-2.1 
-2.1 
-2.0 
+6.6 
+1.0 
-2.1 
+  .4 
+  .4 
•    +  .3 
+  .1 
+  .1 
-4.1 

98.3 

1891 

98.7 

1892 

98.9 

1893 

100.5 

1894 

107.6 

1895 

98. 8 

1896 

97.5 

1897 

99.3 

1898 

100.0 

1899 

100.5 

1900 

101.3 

1901 

106.4 

1902 

112.3 

1908 

111.4 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1891 
1895 
IKUl 
1M»7 
18W 
18in» 
1<I0U 
1901 
19(rj 
19(» 


IWK) 
1S9I 
1S92 
1S9; 
1894 
18»:> 
1896 
1897 
1898 
•T9 


PAPKB  AND  WOOD  PUIiP. 


92.0 

+34.2 

95.1 

+29.5 

98.6 

+25.3 

100.6 

-+22.8 

93.4 

+32.2 

100.6 

-122.8 

108.6 

-j  19. 2 

107.3 

+  16.1 

105.6 

H17.0 

102.6 

+  20.4  1 

114.9 

+■  7.5  j 

115.4 

i   7.0  ' 

118.3 

-^   4.  4 

l'*:\.  5 

100.6 

-7.8 

96.5 

100.4 

-7.7 

98.8 

100.4 

-7.7 

98.6 

99.9 

-7.2 

99.7 

100.9 

-8.1 

98.7 

100.7 

-7.9 

99.2 

100.7 

-7.9 

]0a6 

100.8 

-8.0 

99.8 

101.2 

-8.4 

99.3 

99.5 

•       -8.8 

108.6 

99.6 

-8.9 

10K.7 

98.6 

-8.0 

110.9 

93.0 

-  .3 

ni.i 

92.7 

nH.7 

PI^ANINC;  MII^I^, 


+iaLS 

+  W.* 
+  114 
-fl0  8 
+  15 
Tli» 

+12.J 
411  I 

-flO.5 
+10.0 
-•^  4.7 


92.4 

-f  4<». ,') 

«»3.  4 

\  4.').  i) 

9^1.  6 

}4i.(; 

91.9 

t  42.  7 

94.9 

-»  42. 7 

99. 2 

J  36.  :> 

101  4 

+33. 5 

102  2 

4  32. 5 

104.6 

-f29.4 

116.5 

+17.2 

115.5 

+  17.2 

125.3 

+  8.1 

128.0 

+  6.8 

185.4 

■\ 


-^'.3  0 
f'JOl 

+W1 

+  117 
+1>»0 

-flf  S 

4  yJ 

-  Tl- 

-  r.  * 


101.2 

-3.2 

99.3 

^14.4 

100.4 

-2.4 

100.8 

+  12.7 

100.5 

-2.5 

100.8 

-Hi? 

100.1 

-2,1 

100.7 

4ll» 

100.6 

-2.6 

97.7 

IHlS 

99.3 

-1.3 

«i.2 

4^7 

99.4 

-1.4 

98.4 

+1&I 

99.7 

-1.7 

98.6 

fin 

99.5 

-1.6 

loat 

4tt6 

99.2 

-1.2 

108.8 

+  0.4 

99.3 

-1.8 

IOC.  9 

f  &t 

99.0 

-1.0 

107.0 

4-1^8 

98.2 

-  .1 

in.0 

*%h 

«L^ 

11S.0 

1 

li. — 

V 

WAGES   AKD   OOST  OF   UVINO.  089 

Tabu  IL-^UHMARY  OF  WAOKS  AND  I10ITK6  OF  LABOR,  1890-1903,  BY 

[Arense  lMO-lSn3lD0.D.    For  oxplnnntton  ol  Miili>';  ilguns,>cciucaTlfiaiid  716;  for  eiplBDatioD 
of  Inoreue  (■«- )  orderreue  (—  )  In  IWQ,  u  c>iiii)>i>ivil  with  prvvlouiycan.  we  note  on  page  718.] 
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BULLETIN   OP   THE   BUBEAU   OP   LABOR. 


Table  II.— SUMMARY  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,   1890-1908,  BY 

INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

[Average  1890-1899=100.0.    For  explanation  of  relative  figures,  see  pages  716  and  716;  for  cxplariattoa 
of  increase  (  +  )  or  decrea.se  (-)  in  1908,  as  compared  with  previous  yean*,  see  note  on  page  718.] 

SniPBUIIiDING. 


Year. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
18M 
1895 
1896 
1897 
J898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 


Employees. 


Hours  per  week.  Wages  per  hoar. 


Relative 
number. 


86.7 

89.7 

93.0 

87.0 

86.0 

101.3 

91.2 

89.3 

122.2 

147.6 

166.2 

169.6 

169.6 

163.9 


Per  cent  of  in- 
crease ( + )  or 
decrease  (—)  in 

1903  as  com- 
pared with  year 
specified. 


+89.0 
+82.7 
+76.2 
+88.4 
+90.6 
+61.8 
+79.7 
+83.6 
+34.1 
+11.0 
-f-  4.9 
+  2.8 
-  3.3 


Relative 
number. 


100.8 

100.8 

100.3 

100.1 

99.7 

100.0 

99.9 

99.3 

99.7 

99.8 

99.9 

98.8 

98.2 

97.4 


Per  cent  of  in- 
crease (  +  )  or 


Per  cent  of  io- 
creftae  (+)or 
decrease  (- )  in.  p^i-*!..^  .decreamc  ( - >in 

1903ascom-     ««»»">«•,    iwsascora- 
pared  with  year  :P«red  with  year 


specified. 


-3.4 
-2.9 
-2.9 
-2.7 
-2.3 
-2.6 
-2.6 
-1.9 
2.3 
-2.4 
-2.6 
-1.4 
-  .8 


97.5 

97.2 

97.9 

98.7 

96.6 

101.0 

102.0 

1(M.0 

103.8 

102.3 

102.6 

104.2 

108.2 

110.3 


speciAed. 


+13.1 
+13.6 
+12.7 
411.8 
-hl6.4 
+  9Lt 

ai 

iL\ 
IS 

7.8 
7.6 
&9 
1.9 


+ 


SIIiK  GOODS. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 


86.6 

83.6 

91.9 

89.1 

93.8 

106.2 

103.7 

113.2 

116.9 

120.4 

111.8 

121.0 

142. 7 

136.9 


+68.8 
+62.8 
+47.9 
+62.6 
+44.9 
+29.2 
+81.1 
+20.1 
+17.3 
+12.9 
+21.6 
+12.3 
-  4.8 


103.0 
108.0 
102.1 
99.0 
98.6 
98.6 
98.8 
98.9 
99.1 
99.0 
99.3 
99.1 
99.0 
98.3 


-4.1 
-4.1 
-3.2 
-  .2 
+  .2 
+  .2 


-  .1 

-  .3 

-  .2 

-  .6 

-  .8 

-  .2 


99.7 

97.1 

99.8 

100.6 

100.1 

101.9 

101.3 

99.4 

99.7 

100.4 

100.3 

99.9 

101.9 

104.9 


+6.1 
48l0 
•^6.l 
+4.4 
+  i« 
+2.9 
+3.« 
+6.4 
+6.1 
+4.5 
+4.6 
+5l0 
+tf 


SIiAUGHTERIKO  AND  MRAT  PACKING. 


1890 

89.3 

90.0 

90.6 

96.9 

99.7 

101.8 

103.3 

106.6 

108.9 

107.5 

107.2 

109.1 

114.9 

116.3 

+29.1 
+28.1 
+17.4 
+19.0 
+16.6 
+13.3 
+11.6 
+  8.3 
+  6.9 
+  7.3 
+  7.6 
+  6.7 
+     .8 

99.6 

99.6 

W.6 

100.2 

100.2 

100.8 

100.8 

160.3 

100.2 

100.0 

100.3 

100.3 

99.8 

90.2 

-0.3 

-  .3 

-  .3 
-1.0 
-1.0 
-1.1 
-1.1 
-1.1 
-1.0 

.-  .8 
-1.1 
-1.1 

-  .1 

102.2 

102.1 

102.7 

108.4 

97.9 

97.8 

97.6 

98.0 

98.0 

100.2 

108.6 

103.3 

107.1 

113.6 

+  11.2 

1891 

+  11.1 

1892 

+10.6 

1893 

+  9.9 

1894 

+  16.0 

1895 >. 

1896 

+112 
+16.4 

1897 

+15i9 

1898 

+  16.9 

1899 

+13.4 

1900 

+  9.7 

1901 

+ 1«.  0 

1902 

-)-  f^l 

1903 

••••••••••••  •••• 

SOAP. 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

18») 

1897 

1898 

1899 

190O 

1901 

1902 


96.6 

96.6 

96.6 

101.6 

+6.3 
-K6.3 

+6.8 

101.8 

102.0 

102.9 

97.8 

98.3 

98.1 

98.9 

99.2 

100.4 

100.7 

lOl.t 

IM.0 

111.  ft 

117.4 

+  l.».i 
+  I.M 
+  14.1 
+20  U 

101.2 
101.6 

+  .4 

f  19.4 
+  19.7 

101.6 

+  1K7 

101.6 
101.6 

+ina 

+  1«kV 

101.6 

+  116 

101.6 

+  I&I 

101.6 

+  CT 

101.6 
101.0  < 

+  i^S 

I       ""•" 

WAGES   AND  COST  OF  LIVIWO. 


[Avenge.  IS9l>-lgW- 100.0.    FoceiplanallonolrclillveflKUm 
of  Incteue  (■»■)  ordecrcMc  (  -( In  1800,  u  compared  with  | 

STOVES. 
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Ho.,r.  per  week. 
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til 
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100 1 
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984  BULLETniT    OP  THE   BUREAU    OF  IiABOB. 

and  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libbv,  and  the  executive  l>oards  of  the  Amtl- 
gamated  Meat  Cutters  and  liutcher  Workmen  of  North  America  and 
the  Packing  Trades  Council  in  joint  session,  shall  govern  all  relations 
between  both  parties  thereto  for  a  i)eriod  of  one  year  from  the  dste 
of  this  agreement. 

First.  That  no  business  agent  shall  request  to  see  help  during  work- 
ing hours,  and  under  no  considemtion  to  visit  any  department  without 
permission  from  the  superintendent's  oflSce. 

Second.  That  in  ciise  of  any  disagreement  or  misunderstanding 
there  is  to  be  no  cessation  of  work  in  any  department  pending  invt^ti- 
gation  and  settlement.  All  cases  of  this  kind  to  l>e  taken  up  at  an  hour 
agreeable  to  and  designated  by  the  various  houses. 

Third.  That  in  the  absence  of  any  skilled  man  those  doing  the  same 
kind  of  work  will  attempt  to  make  up  the  loss  in  the  amount  of  work 
caused  by  such  absentee. 

Fourth.  That  the  present  system  of  piecework  remain  during  the 
life  of  this  agreement  in  the  departments  where  it  now  exists. 

Fifth.  It  is  nmtually  agreed  that  the  quality  of  workmanship  shall 
be  kept  up  to  the  highest  possible  standard. 

Sixth.  That  if  men  absent  themselves  unnecessarily  such  absence 
shall  bo  considered  sufficient  cause  for  dismissal,  subject  to  reasonable 
exceptions. 

Seventh.  That  the  good  offices  of  the  organization  shall  be  u^ied 
to  have  the  men  work  steadily,  as  in  former  j'ears,  thereby  avoiding 
many  unnecessary  expenses  and  delays.  Furthermore,  that  any  skilled 
workman  shall  notify  his  foreman  whenever  possible  whenever  he  Unda 
it  necessary  to  absent  himself  from  work. 

Signed, Swift  and  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

Nelson  Morris  &  Co. 

National  Packing  Company. 

ScHWARZSCHILD  &  SUI^BEKOEE. 

Cudahy  Packing  Company. 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby. 


Signed, 


AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  NATIONAL  WHOLESALE 
TAILORS'  ASSOCIATION  AND  THE  BRarHERHOOD  OF 
CCSTOM  CUITERS  AND  TRLMMERS  TO  THE  TRADE, 
LOCAL  UNION  NO.  21,  OF  THE  UNITED  GARMENT 
WORKERS  OF  AMERICA. 

This  agreement  made  and  entered  into  this  sixth  day  of  February, 
1004,  by  and  l)etweeii  the  National  Wholesale  Tailors^*  AssGciatioo  of 
the  city  of  ('hicago,  and  its  memlx.'r8,  {larties  of  the  first  part;  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Custom  Cutters  and  Trimmers  to  theTnid«\  I^m*«1 
Union  No.  21  of  the  United  (rarment  Workers  of  America,  and  aU  of 
iti  members,  parties  of  the  second  part; 


AQBEEKEirrS  BETWEEN  EKPLOTEBS  AND  EMPLOTEXB.   936 

Wttne^fseth  that 

Wherecut  the  p^arties  of  the  first  part  are  in  the  wholesale  tailoring 
business  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  the  parties  of  the  second  part  are 
employed  by  the  wholesa^  taiiorin^r  houses  of  the  said  association;  and 

Whereas  the  parties  hereto  are  desirous  of  forming  a  working  agree- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  insuring  peace  and  harmony  and  benehting 
equally  all  of  the  parties  hereto. 

iVi/M?,  iherefo7'e^  it  is  mutually  covenanted  and  agreed  by  and  between 
the  parties  hereto  as  follows,  to  wit: 

First.  Parties  of  the  first  part  recognize  the  Brotherhood  of  Custom 
Cutters  and  Trimmers  to  thexrade,  Local  Union  No.  21,  of  the  United 
Garment  Workers  of  America,  and  covenants  and  agrees  to  employ  in 
their  cutting  and  trimming  departments  only  members  of  the  said 
local  union. 

Second.  It  is  agreed  by  the  parties  hereto  that  a  week's  work  shall 
consist  of  forty-eight  (48)  hours,  ending  twelve  (12)  o'clock  noon 
Saturday. 

Third.  It  is  agreed  that  the  following  holidays  shall  be  observed: 
Decoration  Dav,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving,  Christ- 
mas and  New  Years,  and  not  to  work  on  Labor  Day.  Members  of 
said  Local  No.  21  receiving  regular  pay  for  each  and  all  of  them. 

Fourth.  It  is  agreed  that  members  of  Local  No.  21  shall  be  paid 
time  and  one-half  (H)  for  all  overtime  and  double  pay  for  Sunday  and 
holiday  work.  Meaning  and  intending  hereby  that  members  oi  said 
Local  Union  No.  21  working  on  a  Sunday  or  a  holiday,  shall  receive  a 
double  day's  pay  for  such  Sunday  or  holiday  work. 

Fifth.  It  is  agreed  that  the  salaries  shall  be  paid  to  the  members  of 
Local  Union  No.  21  weekly  on  every  Saturday  or  Monda}*^  at  the  option 
of  the  employee. 

Sixth.  No  employer  shall  discharge  an}^  member  of  Local  Union 
No.  21  who  has  been  in  his  employ  two  successive  seasons  of  sixty 
days  each,  without  first  giving  such  menibor  one  week's  notice  or  one 
week's  pay,  meaning  and  intending  that  the  week's  notice  must  be 
given  the  employee  before  twelve  thirty  (12.30)  p.  m.  o'clock  of  the 
Saturday  preceding  the  week  said  employee  is  to  be  discharged,  and 
to  pro  rate  the  lay-off  each  dull  season  equally  between  such  members 
of  Local  No.  21  as  shall  be  retained  in  his  employ. 

Seventh.  It  is  agreed  that  the  wage  scale  shall  be  as  follows: 

Suit  cutters  shall  receive  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  (S20)  per  week. 
Pants  cutters  not  less  than  eighteen  dollars  ($18)  per  week.  Trimmers 
not  less  than  fourteen  dollars  ($14)  per  week.  No  cutter  or  trimmer 
shall  receive  less  than  his  present  salary  while  with  his  present 
employer  during  the  term  of  this  contract.  Nothing  herein  men- 
tioned, however,  shall  prevent  any  menilK»r  of  Local  No.  21  from  exer- 
cising his  privilege  of  asking  an  advance  in  salary.  All  members  of 
said  Local  Union  No.  21  employed  under  the  terms  of  this  contract 
agree  to  devote  themselves  conscientiously  and  diligently  to  the  dis- 
cnarge  of  their  duties  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  the  amount  of  work 
not  be  governed  by  any  rules  or  regulations  that  Local  No.  21,  its 
officers,  business  agent  or  stewards  haye  adopted,  or  may  adopt,  at 
any  time  during  the  period  of  this  contract.  It  is  agreed  and  under- 
stood by  and  between  the  parties  hereto  that  in  case  of  unavoidable 
casualties  or  labor  troubles  salaries  of  the  inenilH'rs  of  Local  No,  21 
shall  cease  immediately  until  such  trouble  is  settled. 
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Eighth.  It  is  agreed  that  in  the  event  of  a  nji8UiKliTsLjii.(*ii,;^-  v  r  any 
dispute  arising  as  to  the  construction  of  this  working-  agitM'nunU  or 
any  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  the  operation  or  cMiforiH'uu'nt  of 
this  contmct  between  the  parties  hereto,  or  hs  to  all  diffcrencvs  of  opin- 
ion in  regai*d  to  any  section  of  tliis  contract,  l>etwcen  any  of  thtr  mi'iii- 
bers  of  the  parties  of  the  lirst  part  and  the  niemlxers  of  "the  {Nirties  of 
the  second  part,  no  house  shall  lock  out  any  member  of  said  Ix)cal 
Union  No.  21,  and  no  executive  lx)ard  or  business  ardent  shall  <leclare 
a  strike,  and  said  Local  Mo.  21  shall  not  declare  a  strike,  but  hurh 
misunderstanding,  dispute,  or  difference  of  opinion  shall  be  n»fernKl 
within  twenty-four  (24)  hours  to  the  respective  executive  Inmids  of 
the  parties  to  this  contnict  for  settlement,  and  i:i  case  su<*h  executive 
boards  fail  to  settle  such  controven^y  v.itl:in  twentv-four  (24)  hour* 
after  the  same  shall  have  been  submitted  to  them,  it  is  agreed  that 
each  executive  board  shall,  within  said  second  twenty- four  (24)  hour< 
name  an  arbitrator,  who  maybe  a  memlnM' of  said  executive  IkmixI. 
and  the  two  arbitrators  so  selected  shall  as  speedily  as  |:H>ssible  name 
one  disinterested  person  who  shall  not  be  a  manufacturer  or  a  nn^nlxT 
of  any  labor  organization,  and  the  three  so  selected  shall  within  ten 
days'  time  settle  the  difhculty,  and  the  decision  so  rendered  shall  I* 
binding  on  all  parties  to  this  agreement. 

Ninth.  It  is  further  agreed  by  the  ])arty  of  the  second  part  that  no 
further  or  other  demands  shall  be  made  u|x>n  the  National  Wholesale 
Tailors' Association,  or  any  of  its  members,  until  the  expiration  of 
this  contract,  or  engage  in  any  sympathetic  strike  except  for  union 
principles.  The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  a  union  principle  is 
involved  shall  be  subinittc^.d  to  arbitration,  as  provided  in  the  eighth 
section  of  this  contract,  before  a  strike  is  cjilled. 

This  contract  shall  1^  in  effect  from  March  1st,  A.  D.  IIHM.  until 
June  1st,  A.  D.  llJOf). 

Signed  in  duplicate,  February  (>,  IIMH. 

The  National  Wholenale  TalUmf  Associatam  : 

Jos.  C.  Lamm,  T7c<'-/V<'.v. 
Ed.  V.  PuicK,  ('halrin<ni  ICjt,  lUnifd, 
IIenhy  X.  Stkauss,  Secretary. 
Em  ILK  J.  Rose. 
Maihick  M.  Stuauss 
M.  L.  OnKHMX>i{F. 
J.  T.  Skinnek. 
MoKKis  Vehon. 

The  Bn)therho(Hl  of  CnHtom  Cut  ten  and  Tritunwr.^  /••  //<* 
Triidi\  lAHfid-  Uiuon  No,  'J J,  l/nit^/  Garment  II 7 »r/[vr* 
oy  America : 

J.  J.  Sonstkhy,  Prtfi!d*nt. 

AV.   A.  OlJVKV,   S<cj-I!ejK 

exkci:tivi:  r.OAi:i): 

A.  S.  Lanoii.li:,  (laiirman. 
Fkank  Pankilat/. 
John  A.  IIallinkn. 
Fkank  Kohl. 
Geohok  ]I.  Ai.kxam>kb« 
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RECENT    REP0ET8  OF  STATE   BUEEAU8  OF   LABOE  STATISTICS. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor 
and  Industries  of  New  Jersey^  for  the  yexir  endimj  October  31^  1901, 
William  Stainsby,  Chief,     vi,  516  pp. 

The  subjects  presented  in  this  report  are:  Statistics  of  manufac- 
tures, 130  pages;  steam  ]*ailroad  transportation,  11  pages;  fruit  and 
vegetable  canning,  11  pages;  current  graded  weekly  wages,  113  pages; 
cost  of  living,  17  pages;  trade  unions,  48  pages;  diseases  and  disease 
tendencies  of  occupations,  53  pages;  labor  chronology,  102  pages; 
labor  legislation  and  decisions  of  courts,  10  pages. 

Statistics  of  Manufactures. — Returns  were  secured  from  1,621 
establishments  representing  85  general  industries,  and  54  establish- 
ments classed  as  miscellaneous.  The  facts  arc  grouped  in  nine  tables, 
as  follows:  Firms  and  corporations,  partners  and  stockholders,  by 
industries;  capital  invested  and  value  of  materials  and  products; 
three  tables  showing  smallest,  greatest,  and  average  number  of 
employees,  by  industries,  and  aggregates  })v  months;  wages  jmid 
and  average  yearly  earnings;  classified  Mcekf^'  wages;  hours  of  labor, 
daj's  in  operation,  and  proix)rtion  of  business  done,  and  a  summary 
of  the  foregoing  facts  for  nine  principal  industries.  Additional  tables 
show  the  aggregate  quantities  of  specified  articles  of  stock  used,  with 
their  aggregate  cost,  and  the  aggregate  quantities  of  specified  articles 
of  goods  made,  with  their  aggregate  selling  value.  The  data  are  for 
the  year  1900. 

Of  the  1,G75  establishments,  1,074  reported  $203,974,031  capital 
invested;  1,071  establishments  reix>rted  value  of  materials  used  at 
$242,885,017,  and  value  of  i^oducts  at  $407,595,280.  The  average 
numl)er  of  employees  in  all  establishments  was  170,208.  A  total  of 
$77,118,902  was  paid  in  wages  during  the  year,  and  the  average  }' early 
wages  of  cmploj'ees  were  §437.51.  For  the  tot«l  establishments  con- 
sidered the  average  days  in  operation  for  the  year  were  288.20,  the 
average  hou]*s  worked  per  da}*^  9.64,  and  the  average  proportion  of 
businesb  done  was  70.24  per  cent. 
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The  table  followinjr  presents,  by  sex,  the  number  ami  per  cent  of 
persons  employed  in  nil"  industries  (l,t!75  establishnient^)  at  thesped- 
fied  weekly  rates  of  wages: 


I    HtK  CENT  OV  K 
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Of  the  feniules  employed  in  the  manufactures  of  the  State,  SS.liti  per 
.  cent  received  ies,s  tlmii  85  per  week,  and  57.5(J  jjer  t-ent  of  the  whole 
number  receivt-dless  thaii^.  About  11  per  cent  of  the  males  received 
less  tlian  $5  per  week,  presumably  mostly  boys.  More  (ban  »'«»  per 
cent  of  the  mules  are  found  in  the  groups  i-cceiving  Sit  \ht  week  and 
upward,  while  in  the  groups  between  S5  and  Si)  per  week  are  found 
28.70  per  cent  of  the  males. 

Since  the  statistics  of  manufactures  are  a  manufacturing  cen-sus  of 
the  State  taken  every  twelve  months,  and  include  practically  every 
establishment  in  which  manufacturing  is  carried  on,  it  l>ecome«  pos- 
sible to  make  comparisons  from  year  to  year.  The  relurns  uhow  ihat 
capital  invested  increased  in  I'JOO  over  1899  by  I^S.284,4Sl,  cost  of 
materials  by  ^1,983,077',  value  of  products  l)y  i'>a,12».310,  and  total 
wages  paid  "by  81,030,621. 

Steam  KAiritOAuTiiANSPoHTATiON. — For  the  year  ending  June  3n, 
19ul,  the  seven  r.iilroiids  in  the  Statu  employed  32,405  persims  for  an 
average  of  30.>  days  per  person,  each  working  an  average  of  10.7  Itoun 
jx-rduy.  The  total  paid  in  wim:es  amounted  to  1^18,004, 98(t,  the  avera^ 
wages  ])er  day  I>eing  $1.83,  and  the  average  yearly  earnings  8^557.47. 
Five  of  the  companies  reported  custmlties  among  employees  while  on 
duty  as  7:i  killed  and  H'-t  injured. 

Fkuit  and  Vkoktahlk  Cansisg.— fn  190W  the  48  canneries  of  the 
Stjtto  reiwrted  an  invested  capital  of  8897.1IH.  They  gave  employ- 
ment to  »>,4:;s  |R-op]e — :i,3!t5  males  and  4,033  females  —and  paid  out 
in  wages  a  total  of  8i'S(l,832.  The  celling  value  of  the  product  wa* 
$l,4S(l,7r.l. 

(.'uBitEXT  (JiiADEU  WEEKLY  WAdJa*.— This  is  a  presentation  of  the 
weekly  wages  jmid  in  IIHU,  in  certain  selected  eitica  and  towns  of  the 
State,  to  persons  engaged  in  KHi  named  oet^upations,  with  hours  of  Ubor 
per  day,  ouuiber  of  daya  employed,  ^r  week,  mnd  number  of  Suoibji 
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worked  during  the  year.  Notice  in  also  taken  of  the  nature  of  disease 
tendencies  where  such  are  found  to  be  associated  witli  or  peculiar  to 
any  industry.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  various  lines 
of  industry  and  for  whom  wages  are  given  is  20,378 — 17,083  males  and 
2,395  females.     Of  the  total,  4,264  were  under  18  years  of  age. 

The  following  table  presents,  by  sex,  the  number  and  per  cent  of 
persons  employed  at  the  specified  weekly  rates  of  wages: 

NUMBER  AND    PER  CENT  OF   PERSONS  OF  EACH   BEX   EMPLOYED   IN  IGO  SELECTED 

OCCUPATIONS,  BY  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES,  1901. 


ClaiHified  weekly  wages. 


Under  $5 

$5  or  under  S6 . . 
96 or  under  $7.. 
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tKor  under  99.. 
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911  or  under  912 

912  or  under  913 

913  or  under  915 
915  or  under  920 
920  or  over 
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Females. 


Total. 


Number.  ■  Percent.  |  Number.   Percent 


2,965 

628 

1,220 

1,400 

1,365 

3.461 

2,304 
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2,0^3 
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2,333 
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6.0 
6.9 
6.7 

17.0 
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10.1 
3.2 
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100.0 


Of  the  males  12.2  per  cent  and  of  the  females  32.  G  per  cent  received 
less  than  ^  per  week.  The  proportion  of  males  receiving  less  than 
$9  per  week  was  31.0  per  cent  and  of  females  82.2  per  cent. 

Cost  of  Livincj. — This  is  a  continuation  of  the  presentation  of 
previous  years,  and  shows  the  retail  prices  of  52  items  of  food  and 
other  commodities  in  the  principal  markets  in  all  counties  of  the  State 
in  the  month  of  June,  1901.  Summary  comparisons  with  1898,  1899, 
and  1900  are  also  given. 

Trade  Unions. — Under  this  head  are  given  10  tables,  showing  mem- 
l>ership,  rates  of  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  benefit  features  of  63  labor 
organizations  in  the  State,  with  extended  analysis.  The  membership 
of  these  unions  was  13,380.  For  the  j'car  ending  May  30,  1901,  38 
unions  had  a  total  income  of  $35,906.78,  and  41  unions  paid  to  the 
national  union  $19,556.43.  Benefits  to  the  amount  of  JiNl3,011.13  were 
paid  by  the  43  unions  which  reported  on  this  point,  but  it  is  l>elieved 
that  these  figures  do  not  represent  more  than  one- half  of  the  sum 
actually  paid  out.  As  a  result  of  organiziition,  the  unions  report  gen- 
erally a  reduction  in  hours  of  labor  and  an  increase  of  wages. 

Diseases  and  Disease  Tendencies  of  Occupations.  -This  section 
of  the  report  is  devoted  to  an  in(|uiry  into  disease^s  and  disease  ti^nd- 
encies  of  occupations  in  the  glass  and  in  the  fur  and  felt-hat  industries. 
The  information  was  furnished  by  owners  or  managers  of  the  establish- 
ments represented,  and  also  by  physicians  who  practice  largely  among 
the  workmen  engaged  in  these  industries.     The  workman^s  version  of 
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bow  his  health  is  affected  by  the  conditions  surrounding  his  labor  b 
given  in  a  monograph  on  each  of  the  industries  treated. 

Labor  Chronology. — Under  this  caption  ia  presented  a  briei 
account  of  each  of  the  128  strikes  that  occurred  throughout  the  StiU 
from  October,  1900,  to  August,  1901.  Eighteen  of  the  strikes  weit 
in  the  silk  trade,  29  among  machinists,  47  in  the  building  tmde>, 
and  34  among  othei*  trades.  A  shorter  work  da}',  increase  of  wagi> 
and  to  prevent  the  employment  of  nonunion  men  were  the  prinoipt 
objects  sought  to  bo  attained  by  the  strikers.  Following  the  recon 
of  strikes  is  a  list  of  the  new  factories  erected  or  in  course  of  erectiui 
ill  various  parts  of  the  State,  factories  that  have  moved  out  of  iU 
State,  factories  that  have  gone  into  the  hands  of  receivers,  and  far 
torics  that  have  been  permanently  closed.  The  record  covers  parts  oi 
1900  and  1901. 

Labor  Legislation  and  Decisions  op  Courts.  -This  consists  of  a 
reproduction  of  the  labor  legislation  enacted  at  the  session  of  IJ^'l 
and  recent  decisions  of  the  New  Jersey  courts  on  cases  affeeting  the 
interests  of  labor. 


SSGSHT  FOBEIOH  STATISTICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

GERMANY. 

The  Oerman  Workme9i^8  Insurance  (is  a  Social  InstitutUni,  Part  I, 
Origin  and  Social  Importance,  31  pp.;  Part  II,  Statistics  of  the 
Workmen's  Insurance,  36  pp.;  Part  III,  Prevention  of  Accddents 
and  Workmen's  Hygiene,  23  pp.;  Part  IV,  Workmen's  Insin*anco 
and  National  Health,  28  pp. 

Tlie  Worhinef^^s  bi^vrance  of  the  Gennan  Empire^  Catalogve  and 
Ouide^  36  pp. 

Ouide  to  the  Workmen^s  Insurance  of  the  German  Kvipire^  45  pp. 

Theje  six  pamphlets  were  prepared  by  officials  of  the  German 
imperial  insurance  office,  and  were  published  in  the  English  and 
German  languages  for  distribution  at  the  Universal  Exposition  at 
St.  Liouis.  The  information  contained  in  these  pamphlets,  as  the 
titles  indicate,  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  origin  and  scope  of  the 
German  workingmen's  insurance  system,  its  advantages,  and  its 
practical  operation.  The  catalogue  and  guide  give  a  list  and  indi- 
cates the  loiration  of  the  various  exhibits  of  the  German  imperial 
insurance  office  in  the  department  of  education  and  social  economy 
and  reproduce  some  of  the  figures  found  in  the  tiibles  and  charts 
exhibited. 

The  operations  of  the  German  insurance  system,  outlined  in  these 
pamphlets,  are  considered  in  grejiter  detail  in  the  work  entitled  Einrich- 
tung  und  Wirkung  der  Deutschen  Arbeiterversicherung,  which  was 
also  prepared  for  distril)ution  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  A  digest 
of  this  work  appears  below. 

Einrichtung     und      Wh'kinig     der     Deutschen     Arheiterrerslchennuj, 

Dritte  unveiilnderte  Ausgal>e,  vermehrt  durch  einen  den  ncMiesten 

Stand  der  (Jesetzgebung  und  Statistik  umfassenden  Anhang.     Fiir 

die  Weltausstellung  in  St.  liouis  1904,  im  Auftrage  dos  Heichs-Ver- 

sicherungsamts  bearbeitet  von  Prof.  Dr.  Ludwig  Lnss  imd  Prof. 

Dr.  Friedrich  Zahn.     l^nlin,  1904.     ix,  274  pp. 

This  is  the  third  and  revised  edition  of  a  volume  on  workingmen's 

insurance  in  Germany  prejmrexl  by  direction  of  the  imperial  insurance 

office.     The  first  part,  which  relates  to  the  j)resent  organization  of  the 

labor  insurance  system  in  Germany,  was  prepared  b}'  Dr.  L.  I^ss,  of 
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the  imi>etial  iiisiimiico  office,  iukI  tho  second  part,  ' 
pi-actictil  i-esults  of  the  system,  wan  preparc<l  hy  E 
of  the  imperial  statistical  office.  A  statistical  sui 
labor  iiiKumnce,  which  completes  the  volume,  wa 
G.  A.  Klein,  of  the  iiiipGrial  insurance  office.  Th 
date  of  Mai-ch,  1904,  and  is,  therefore,  the  latest  w 
which  hari  been  approved  by  tho  German  insurance 

OwiASiZATiON, — The  German  workingmcn's  ii 
divided  into  three  jmrts,  viz,  the  sick,  the  accidei 
and  invalidity  iiisumnce.  Although  each  one  of  t 
on  different  laws,  toj^ether  they  constitute  a  unitit 
plcment  each  other. 

PreviDus  to  the  introduction  of  the  national  coi 
there,  had  been  ii  numl>er  of  attempts  made  to  pm 
ability  ciiused  by  sickness,  accident,  and  invalidity, 
wei'o  enacted  re<|uirin}j  employers  to  provide  »ick 
vants,  conimorciiil  employees,  seamen,  etc.,  whili 
iniitiinl  relief  were  made  by  miners,  by  the  guilds  of 
and  by  other  societies.  Accident  iflief  wa.s  provid 
rial  liability  law  of  1871,  but  except  in  tho  ca; 
employer  was  not  res]K>nsible  for  the  negliffence  of 
of  the  injured  iwrson.  Kclief  for  invalidity  and  < 
in  tlie  fonn  of  public  charity. 

The  compulsory  sick  in.-<urance  includes  ])rHctica 
employetl  for  wages  in  commeix-e,  industry,  and  thi 
\Vorkiii;jmen  uw  n^quii-ed  to  l>c  insured  regardh 
of  their  wages.  Foremen,  technical  exijert.-*,  and 
)K>sitions  must  be  insured  if  their  wage  or  salary  < 
murks  (*Loit)  \kv  day,  or  2,000  unirk.s  (ifriT*!)  i>er  a 
insurance  is  allowed  in  a  few  case.-^. 

To  secui-e  the  enrollment  of  individuals  to  wIk 
sick  insunuico  law  applies,  employers  in  iudustrier- 
are  lenuired  to  wend  to  the  proper  insurance  fun( 
[icrsoii  who  enters  or  leaves  their  service.  Neglect 
ishable  by  a  tine,  and  incurs  liability  for  any  sick  r 
IJcrson  not  enrolled. 

It  w:is  found  impossible  to  effect  the  sick  iiisnmi 
]>optilatii>n  of  the  whole  Empire  in  one  organi: 
varied  -s<i  greatly  tluit  eight  ditfercnt  forms  of 
finally  adopted  and  are  now  in  use. 

The  must  important  of  these  in  point  of  meniU 
sick  t\iin\n  {(MK-R'iii„li7ihitu<. „).     These  fimds  are 
rultons  orgiuiizcd  to  execute  the  provisions  of  the  n 
and  havu  tho  rights  and  duties  of  legal  jxTsons. 
established  for  persons  in  one  or  more  industries  i 
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such  as  the  masons,  the  weavers,  etc. ,  or  for  all  employees  of  a  given 
type  of  industry,  such  as  the  factory  employees,  or  those  engaged  in 
the  hand-working  trades.  The  membership  in  these  funds  is  limited 
to  workingmen,  though  the  employers  have  a  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  organizations. 

The  most  numerous  funds  are  those  known  as  establishment  sick 
funds  {Betriebs'Ktankenkassen),  Each  of  these  organizations  includes 
the  employees  of  but  one  establishment,  though  an  establishment  must 
have  not  less  than  50  employees  to  be  entitled  to  form  such  a  fund. 
If  the  industry  is  classiiied  among  the  dangerous  trades,  the  employer 
Ls  required  to  institute  a  separate  fund  for  his  establishment.  Certain 
duties  are  imposed  on  the  employer,  such  as  bearing  the  expense  of 
administration  and  of  making  advances  of  money  in  ca^e  of  deficit; 
otherwise  the  operation  of  this  kind  of  fund  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
local  sick  fund. 

The  other  organizations  are  known  as  building  trades  sick  funds 
{Bau  KranhenkasHtu)^  guild  sick  funds  {In/iungH-Kraulenhiasen)^  min- 
ers' provident  funds  {KnappachaftHkanHen),  registered  auxiliary  funds 
{Kingeschrlehene  HillfHkassen)^  auxiliary  funds  authorized  by  the  laws 
of  various  German  States  {Lttade^rechtliche  Hulfskuifstn),  and  jjar 
Lsh  sick  insurance  funds  {Gtmelnde-Krank^^iveraicherwny),  The  last- 
mentioned  funds  are  intended  for  persons  not  insured  in  any  of  the 
other  above-named  funds.  The  parish  fund  is  jmrt  of  the  parish 
administration.  The  \)arish  officials  carry  on  the  work  of  the  fund, 
the  parish  pays  the  cost  of  administration,  and,  in  case  of  deficit, 
advances  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  same.  These  eight 
fo:  nis  of  organization  are  allowed  to  form  federations  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  the  cost  of  administration  or  improving  their  medical 
service. 

The  benefits  offered  by  the  sick  funds  vary  in  amount,  but  all  of 
them  are  required  to  provide  the  following  as  a  minimum:  (1)  Free 
medical  attendance,  free  medicines,  and  free  medical  supplies  of  the 
smaller  sort  (bandages,  eyeglasses,  etc.).  These  are  provided  from 
the  first  day  of  sickness.  (2)  In  case  the  sickness  causes  inability  to 
work,  the  fund  pays  a  sick  benefit  equal  to  one-half  of  the  wage  rate 
which  was  used  in  calculating  the  member's  dues.  This  benefit  begins 
the  third  day  after  the  disability  sets  in,  and  continues  for  twenty -six 
weeks.  Instead  of  receiving  medical  treatment  at  home  a  member  is 
entitled  to  treatment  at  a  hospital,  in  which  case  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing one-half  of  his  daily  wage  is  paid  to  his  dependents.  Female 
members  receive  similar  benefits  for  a  ptjriod  of  six  weeks  following 
confinement.  (3)  In  aise  of  death  a  funeral  benefit  equal  to  twenty 
times  the  amount  of  his  daily  wage,  but  not  less  than  50  marks  ($11.90), 
is  paid  to  the  heirs  of  a  member. 

The  income  of  the  sick  funds  is  derived  from  the  dues  of  members. 
The  amount  of  the  dues  is  fixed  by  eaycVv  iMxviSk.  \oy  \\a  qj^xn.  \sv^\s^ws«.. 
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but  it  may  not  exceed  from  3  to  4i  per  cent  of  the  nieniber^s  wag^. 
Provision  is  made,  however,  for  a  possible  future  increase  to  6  per 
cent.  The  employee  pays  two-thirds  of  the  dues  and  the  employer 
one-third.  The  employee's  share  is  deducted  from  his  wages  and  pakl 
direct  to  the  insurance  fund  by  the  emplo3^er  when  the  latter  remib* 
his  own  share. 

The  accident  insurance  now  includes  nearly  all  workin^nen  engaged 
in  industry,  agriculture,  forestry,  tmnsportation  b}'  land  and  water, 
and  sea  and  coast  fisheries.  In  general,  it  does  not  include  |>ersons 
engaged  in  commerce  a^  such,  in  the  handicraft  trades,  or  in  domestic- 
service.  All  workingmen  and  technical  experts  earning  less  than 
8,000  marks  (§714)  per  annum  are  required  to  l)e  insured. 

This  insui'ance  is  administered  b}'  associations  of  emplo3'ors  knoiiii 
as  mutual  trades  associations  {B(^i{fsgeno8sej\schaftefi),  These  indiide 
all  employers  engaged  in  one  industry,  as,  for  example,  the  Chemical 
Industries  Association,  the  Brewing  and  Malt  Industrie^  Association, 
etc.  In  other  cases  associations  exist  for  certain  districts,  such  as  tliv 
Wood  Industries  Association  of  Saxony.  These  associations  elect 
their  own  officers  and  have  a  large  measure  of  self-administration. 
though  the  federal  government  exercises  a  careful  supervision  over 
their  actions  and  financial  standing.  There  are  now  C6  industrial  and 
48  agricultural  associations. 

In  c^se  of  accident  to  an  insured  person,  the  l>enefits  described  alwvo 
arc  paid  by  the  sick  insurance  fund  for  the  first  thirteen  weeks  of  dis- 
ability. From  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  week  to  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  week  the  sick  fund  is  required  to  increase  the  amount  of 
its  benefit  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  earnings  of  the  injureJ 
person.  The  difference  between  tho^e  two  amounts  is  later  returned 
to  the  sick  fund  by  the  employer.  Beginning  with  the  fourteenth 
week,  the  trades  association  provides  the  following  benefits:  (1)  Fny 
medical  treatment,  free  medicines,  and  free  medical  sup]>Iies;  (:?)  a 
pension  during  the  continuation  of  the  disability,  whether  the  disa- 
))ility  is  partial  or  complete.  In  case  of  complete  disability,  the  \yo\\' 
sion  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  earnings  of  the  injured  (person;  in 
case  of  partial  disability,  the  insured  rec^^ives  a  fraction  of  the  al>ove 
pension,  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  disability. 

In  cjise  the  accident  results  in  death,  the  following  l)enefitH  are  jiaid: 
(I)  A  funeral  In^nefit  of  not  less  than  50  marks  (^11.90);  (2)  a  ))ension 
to  the  d(»pondents  of  the  deceased  beginning  with  the  day  of  di^tli. 
The  widow  and  each  child  receive  20  |>er  cent  of  the  earningH  of  iho 
dcH-eascHl,  though  the  sum  of  these  i)ensions  may  not  exceed  G^^  \¥i^T 
cent  of  such  earnings.  The  claim  of  the  widow  is  not  valid  if  the  mar- 
riage took  i)lace  aft-er  the  ac<*Jdent  occurred.  If  the  widow  rem%rrie«, 
she  is  granted  three  times  the  amount  of  her  annual  pension  as  a  mar- 
riage portion.     The  children's  pension  is  paid  until  they  have 

pleted  their  fifteenth  year  oi  ap^. 
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The  workincj^inen's  share  of  the  expense  of  the  aceidciit  insuranee 
consists  of  the  benefits  paid  out  of  the  sick  insuranee  fund  to  the 
injured  person  during  the  first  thirteen  weeks  of  disability.  Other- 
wise all  expenses  are  defrayed  by  the  employers'  associations.  The 
income  of  the  associations  is  secured  by  an  annual  assessment  on  each 
employer  for  his  share  of  the  association's  expense  during  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  share  of  the  emplo^^er  is  determined  from  the  amount 
of  his  pay  roll  and  the  danger  rate  of  the  occupation  or  industry, 
although  the  agricultural,  forestry,  and  shipping  industry  associations 
are  permitted  to  use  other  methods  if  the}^  desire.  Because  of  tlie 
irregular  character  of  emplo^^ment  in  the  building  trades,  the  employ- 
ers' associations  in  that  industry  use  a  premium  system  instead  of  the 
assessment  system.  A  system  of  investigating  each  accident  with  ref- 
erence to  claims  for  benefits  is  provided  for,  as  well  as  special  courts 
for  deciding  disputes  in  connection  with  the  insurance  laws. 

The  old  age  and  invalidity  insurance  includes  practically  all  those 
persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  industry',  commerce,  domestic  service, 
and  the  civil  service  of  the  State  who  hold  a  subordinate  position,  such 
as  that  of  workingman  or  teclmic^il  expc^rt.  The  invalidity  insui^ance 
is  administered  b}'  ''insumnce  instMuieH^^  {Ve/'n/c/u?*ii?i{/iia7wtaf ten). 
These  are  31  in  number,  each  having  a  separate  district.  In  addition, 
there  are  9  special  funds  for  mining  and  railway  employees.  The 
institutes  are  corporations  possessing  the  rights  of  legal  ])ersons. 
Their  funds  are  the  security  for  the  performance  of  their  obligations. 
Though  their  constitutions  and  l)y-laws  must  be  approved  by  the 
imperial  insurance  office,  they  are  almost  wholl}'  self-governing. 

The  benefits  of  the  invalidity  insurance  are  as  follows:  (1)  An  inva- 
lidity pension;  (2)  an  old  age  pension;  (3)  rei>ayment  of  dues;  (4)  free 
mexlical  treatment;  (5)  miscellaneous  assistance. 

The  invalidity'  pension  is  paid  without  regard  to  age  to  those  jx^r- 
sons  whose  earning  capacity  has  been  permanently  reduced  to  less 
than  one-thiitl.  The  pension  is  also  paid  to  those  who  have  been  in  a 
state  of  disability  for  26  weeks,  and  continues  as  long  as  the  disability 
lasts.  To  Ik?  eligible  for  this  pension  the  insured  person  must  have 
be^n  a  member  of  the  institute  for  200  weeks,  in  which  time  not  less 
than  100  payments  of  weekly  dues  must  have  been  made.  If  this 
condition  has  not  been  complied  with,  the  membership  nmst  have 
existed  for  500  weeks.  If  the  disal)ilit3'  has  been  incurred  ])urposely, 
the  right  to  a  jwnsion  ceases. 

The  pension  or  annuity  consists  of  two  parts:  First,  an  annual  sub- 
sidy of  50  marks  (§11.90),  paid  by  the  Empire  and  added  to  each  pen- 
sion granted  by  the  institutes;  second,  the  pension  granted  hy  the 
institutes.  The  latter  is  calculated  in  the  following  manner:  Meml)erj 
are  divided  into  five  classes  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  received.  Each 
class  pays  a  different  rate  of  dues  and  receives  benefits  in  proportion. 
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In  calculating  the  pension  each  wage  class  receives  a  certain  amount 
called  the  base  or  initial  sum,  which  is  increased  for  each  payment  of 
weekly  dues.  The  lowest  invalidity  pension  granted  is  116.40  marks 
($27.70).  After  paying  dues  for  50  years,  the  pensions  range  from 
185.40  marks  ($44.13)  to  450  marks  ($107.10). 

The  old  age  pension  is  paid  without  regard  to  earning  capacity 
when  the  seventieth  year  of  age  is  completed.  Members  must  have 
paid  dues  for  a  "waiting  time"  of  1,200  weeks  before  they  are  eligi- 
ble for  such  a  pension.  Provision  is  made  for  those  penM>ns  who 
reach  the  age  of  70  years  before  the  law  has  been  in  operation  for  the 
*' waiting  time"  of  1,200  weeks. 

One-half  of  the  dues  may  be  returned:  (1)  To  female  members  who 
marry  and  who  have  been  members  for  200  weeks;  (2)  to  permanently 
disabled  persons  who  I'eceive  a  pension  from  the  accident  insurance; 
(3)  to  the  heirs  of  a  member  who  dies  before  receiving  a  pension  and 
who  has  paid  dues  for  200  weeks. 

The  other  benefits  of  the  invalidity  insurance  consist  of  medical 
treatment  and  other  assistance  to  insured  persons  with  the  view  of 
preventing  or  removing  disability.  The  dues  of  members  range  from 
14  pfennigs  to  36  pfennigs  (3i  cents  to  8i  cents)  per  week  according 
to  the  wage  class  in  which  the  member  is  enrolled.  One-half  of  the 
amount  is  paid  by  the  employer  and  one-half  by  the  emploj'ee. 

A  careful  review  of  the  different  features  of  the  insurance  system 
is  given  and  the  reasons  for  the  adoption' of  certain  methods  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  work.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  to  secure  the  active  cooi^eration  and  services  of  l>oth  employ- 
ers and  workingmen  in  the  administration  of  the  insurance.  The  finan- 
cial soundness  of  the  system  is  secured  by  making  the  employers,  the 
guilds,  and  the  parishes  eventually  responsible  for  any  deficit  in  the 
various  forms  of  sick  insurance  organizations.  The  national,  State« 
and  local  governments  guarantee  the  payment  of  claims  against  the 
accident  and  invalidity  insuiiince  organizations.  One  noteworthy 
feature  of  the  system  is  the  extensive  use  which  is  made  of  the  postal 
service  in  connection  with  the  accident  and  invaliditv  insurance.  The 
stamps  by  which  dues  are  paid  are  sold  by  the  post-offices,  and  pay- 
ments of  pensions  and  other  benefits  are  made  free  of  charge  through 
the  monev-order  service. 

Pr^vctical  Results. — The  effects  of  the  insunince  svstem  are  treated 
at  some  length.  According  to  the  author  of  this  part  of  the  report 
the  financial  status  of  the  workingmen  has  been  improved,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  the  benefits  receivetl  from  the  amounts  contributed  bv 
the  employers  and  the  government.  Experience  has  shown  that 
employers  have  not  deducted  their  share  of  the  dues  from  wages. 

The  hygienic  condition  of  the  workingmen  has  been  improved,  boUi 
on  account  of  the  safeguards  which  the  accident  insurance  requirai 
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employers  to  use  and  on  account  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  sick  funds 
to  redu(.«  the  »ick  rote  among  menibem.  The  general  knowledge  in 
regard  to  matters  pertaining  to  health  which  the  sick  fundn  have 
disseminated  by  means  of  circulars,  lectures,  etc.,  has  acted  in  a  pre- 
ventive manner,  while  the  immediata  and  often  elaborate  medical 
service  of  the  funds  has  been  such  an  the  means  of  the  workingmen 
could  but  seldom  have  sei-ured. 

In  the  deld  of  housing  of  the  working  people  the  Invalidity  organi- 
cations  have  rendered  assistance  by  investing  part  of  their  funds  in 
improved  dwellings. 

The  effect  of  the  insurance  on  the  employer  has  been,  tirst  of  all,  to 
add  to  his  financial  burdens.  During  tho  period  1885  to  1900  it  is 
estimated  that  (he  employers  have  paid  not  less  than  1,500,000,000 
marks  ($357,000,000)  in  coutrihutionn,  etc.  Tho  demands  on  the 
employers,  however,  have  not  been  too  heavy,  nor  have  they  injured 
Germany's  ability  to  compete  in  foreign  markets. 

As  to  the  actual  amount  of  this  burden,  one  authority  estimates  that 
the  amount  paid  by  the  employer  for  accident  insuninee  is  3  pi!r  cent 
of  tho  wages,  for  sick  insurance  14  i>or  cent  of  the  wages,  and  for 
invalidity  insurance  1  per  cent  of  the  wages,  making  a  total  of  54  per 
cent  of  the  wages  added  to  the  cost  of  production.  The  author  con- 
cludes that  this  burden  has  not  lieen  shifted  to  wages,  nor  has  it 
resulted  in  higher  prices  to  the  consumet',  but  has  been  made  up  by 
improvements  in  methods  of  production. 

The  following  tables  reproduce  the  gicater  i»art  of  the  data  con- 
tained in  the  statistical  summary  given  at  the  end  of  the  volimie: 
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RXPENDITURRH  FOR  ACCIDENT  IN81TKANCK  RRLIKF. 


,  ToUl  relief 
Kind  of  relief.  'granted  from 

I  1885  to  1901. 

Medical  trealment '  €4, 634, 201 

Relief  during  •*  waiting  lime  " 1. 097. 905 

Sanatorium  relief 7, 285, 377 

Pemdons  to  depi*ndentM 1, 929, 112 

Pensions  to  the  injured '  117,  OTt"),  704 

Settlements  to  inlured  native  personH 395, 570 

Settlements  to  injured  foreignent i  563. 961 

Funeral  benefits 1. 2:jr>,  291 
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RXPENDITURKS  FOR  OLD-A(iK  AND  INVALIDITY  INftlJRANCK  RKLIKF. 


Kind  of  relief. 


Total  relief  i        Relirf 
{^rantiKl  from'  granted  in 
1891  to  Um.  1902. 


Medical  treatment ,     $o,  605, 0.57 


Special  relief. 

Relief  At  homes  for  invalids 

Pensions  for  invalid.s 

Sick  wages 
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BECISIOirS  OF  COUETS  AFFECTING  LABOE. 

[fhiij  subject,  l>egiin  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  haa  been  continued  in  Hucceesive 
All  material  parts  of  the  decisions  are  reproduced  in  the  words  of  the  courts,  iodi- 
catcd  when  short  by  (]uotation  marks,  and  when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  la 
order  to  save  space,  matter  needed  simply  by  way  of  explanation  is  given  in  the 
words  of  the  edit<.^rial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY^  LAW. 

Blacklisting  —  Construction  of  Statute  —  Procuring  Dis- 
CHARGK — Common  Law  Liability — Libel —  Waba^t/i  Railrtfod  Cwn- 
'jxmtj  V,  Yoamj^  Sripreme  Court  of  Indiana^  69  Northeajitern  Rtp^trttr^ 
piuje  1003, — In  this  case  John  W.  Young  obtained  a  judgment  in  the 
circuit  court  of  Miami  County  against  the  Wabash  Railroad  Company 
on  the  ground  that  it  had  prevented  him  from  obtaining  employment 
and  had  procured  his  dismissal  from  positions  secured  by  him. 

Young  had  been  employed  by  the  railway  company^  but  had  volun- 
tarily left  its  service  and  sought  employment  elsewhere.  Recovery  for 
the  alleged  injuries  was  claimed  under  an  act  of  Man*h  1>,  18St>  (section 
7077,  Burns'  A.  S.  1901),  quoted  in  part  below,  and  also  on  common- 
law  grounds,  sufficiently  set  forth  in  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

The  case  was  before  the  supreme  court  on  an  appeal  from  a  ruling 
made  by  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the 
pleading  of  the  plaintiff  as  a  whole  and  as  to  the  two  points  referred  to. 

The  contentions  of  the  company  were  sustained  and  the  judgment 
of  the  lower  court  reversed,  as  appears  from  the  following  extracts 
from  the  remarks  of  Judge  Dowling,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of 
th(»  court: 

The  title  of  the  act  of  March  9,  1889,  in  force  at  the  time  the  sup- 
posed grievances  o<*curred,  was  ''An  act  for  the  protection  of  dii^- 
charged  employees  and  to  prevent  blacklisting."  The  section  of  the 
act  relied  upon  by  appellee  is  as  follows:  ''bee.  2.  If  any  railway 
company,  or  any  other  companv,  or  partnership,  or  corporation^  in 
this  StaUi,  shall  authorize  or  a(low  any  of  its,  or  their,  agents,  to 
blacklist  any  discharged  employees,  or  attempt  by  word  or  writing, 
or  any  other  means  whatever  to  prevent  sucn  discharged  employee, 
or  any  emplo^-ee  who  may  have  voluntarily  left  .said  company's  service, 
from  obtaining  employment  with  any  other  |)erson  or  comimny,  except 
as  provided  in  section  one  of  this  act,  such  company  or  copaftnernhip 
fihall^  be  liable  in  treble  damages  to  such  employee  so  prevented  from 
obtaining  employment,  to  be  recovered  by  him  in  a  civil  action.^ 
950 
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An  act  of  the  le&^isluture  can  embrace  but  one  subject  and  matters 
properly  connected  therewith,  which  subject  must  be  expressed  in  the 
title.  If  any  subject  is  embraced  in  an  act  which  is  not  expressed  in 
its  title,  such  act  is  void  as  to  so  much  thereof  as  is  not  expressed  in 
its  title.  (Section  19,  art.  4,  Const.)  The  subject  of  the  act  of  March 
9,  1889,  supra,  is  the  protection  of  discharged  employees.  The  pre- 
vention of  blacklisting  of  discharged  employees  was  a  matter  properly 
connected  with  this  subject.  But  the  subject  of  the  protection  of  dis- 
charged employees  does  not  include  the  protection  of  employees  who 
have  not  been  discharged,  or  who  voluntarily  quit  the  service  of  their 
employer.  Nor  is  the  protection  of  emplo^^ees  who  voluntarily  quit 
their  employment  matter  properly  connected  with  the  subject  of  the 
protection  of  discharged  employees.  Everv  section  of  the  act  refers 
to  employees  who  have  been  discharged,  and  only  in  the  second  section 
is  anv  provision  found  which  relates  to  employees  who  have  voluntarily 
left  tlie  service  of  an  employer.  This  single  provision  is  the  prohibi- 
tion of  anv  attempt,  by  word,  writing,  or  other  means,  to  prevent  a 
dischargea  employee,  or  any  employee  who  may  have  voluntarily  left 
such  service,  from  o})taining  employment  with  any  other  person,  except 
as  authorized  in  the  first  section  of  the  act.     So  far  as  the  provision 

1'ust  referred  to  applies  to  any  employee  who  may  have  voluntarily 
eft  the  service  of  an  employer,  it  is  not  embraced  in  the  subject  of  the 
act  as  expressed  in  its  title,  nor  is  it  properly  connected  therewith. 
The  protection  of  discharged  emplo3'ees  was  a  proper  and  complete 
subject  for  an  act  of  the  legislature.  But,  under  that  title,  provisions 
for  the  protection  of  employees  who  had  not  been  disc^harged  could  not 
be  included  withouta  violation  of  section  ID,  art.  4,  of  the  constitution. 
The  blacklisting  prohibited  by  section  2  of  the  act  is  expressly  confined 
to  discharged  employees.  The  complaint  does  not  allege  that  tlH3  appel- 
lee was  a  discharged  employee  of  tne  appellant,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  avers  that  he  voluntarily  left  the  service  of  the  company.  There- 
fore, he  does  not  come  within  the  purview  and  protection  of  the  statute, 
and  his  action  can  not  be  maintained  under  its  provisions.  (Indian- 
apolis, etc.,  Co.  V.  Foreman  (No.  20,25J],  at  present  term)  (JD  N.  K.  669.) 
The  question  remains  whether  the  complaint  is  good  under  the  rule 
of  the  common  law  in  such  cases,  either  as  charging  the  appellant  with 
libel  or  with  a  wrongful  interference  with  appellee  s  occupation.  The 
material  facts  alleged  against  the  appellant  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  complaint  are  that,  shortly  after  the  appellee  voluntarily  left  its 
employment,  the  railroad  company,  by  its  agents,  falsely  accused  him 
of  being  a  *Mabor  agitator,"  and  that  by  letters,  words,  and  influence 
the  appellant  causedthe  discharge  of  the  appellee  after  he  had  obtained 
employment,  and  by  the  same  means  prevented  him  from  obtaining 
emplo\'ment.  A  further  and  more  specific  charge  is  made  that  the 
appellant  prevented  the  appellee  from  l)eing  employed  by  the  Atchi- 
son, TopcKa  &  Santa  Fe  Kailroad  Company,  at  Denver,  Colo.,  in  No- 
vember, 1894,  by  representing  and  stating  to  that  company  that  the 
appellee  was  a  *'  labor  agitator,"  and  unfit  for  said  company  to  have  in 
its  employment,  and  that  he  was  connected  with  the  Order  of  Railroad 
Telegraphers  of  North  America.     The  second  paragraph  of  the  com- 

Elaint  in  the  orig^inal  action  states  substantially  the  same  facts  as  the 
rst,  although  with  a  little  more  particularity.  It  alleges  that  the 
appellee  was  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Kailroact  Telegraphers  of  North 
America,  and  that  he  assisted  in  the  further  organization  of  that  asso- 
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ciatioD  after  he  left  the  service  of  the  appellant,  by  receiving  into  that 
order  a  large  number  of  telegrauhers  employed  by  the  appellant  and 
by  other  railroad  companies.  This  paragraph  contains  the  further 
allegation  that  in  August,  1894,  appellee  applied  to  the  officers  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad  Company  for  employment  on  said 
railroad,  and  that  his  application  was  accepted,  subject  to  reference  to 
the  appellant;  that  the  appellant,  by  its  agent,  wrote  to  the  officers  of 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad  Company  a  letter  containing  tbt* 
words  following:  "If  3'ou  want  a  man  who  is  strictly'  a  lal>or  agitator, 
this  is  your  man"  ^meaning  the  appellee);  that  by  reason  of  this  false 
statement  the  appellee  was  refused  said  employment. 

It  appears  that  no  act  was  done  by  the  appellant  through  its  agents 
except  to  inform  the  officers  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  ¥v 
llailroad  0)mpany  and  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad  Com}iany 
that  the  appellee  was  a  member  of  a  labor  organization,  and  that  he 
was  a  labor  agitator.  It  is  not  alleged  that  a  charge  of  this  nature 
was  calculated  to  injure  the  appellee,  or  that  any  odium  attached  to 
members  of  suc^h  orders  or  to  labor  agitators.  The  charge  was  not 
libelous  i)cr  se,  and  no  connection  is  shown  l>etween  the  statements 
alleged  to  have  l>een  made  by  appellant's  agents,  and  the  failure  of  the 
appellee  to  obtiiin  employment  or  his  loss  of  any  position.  Ik^sides, 
while  the  complaint  avers  that  the  statements  alleged  to  liave  l)een 
made  by  the  appellant  were  false,  by  other  averments  of  each  ]Kii*agraph 
of  the  pleading  it  is  admitted  that  the  ap{x^llee  was,  in  fact,  h  memlM»r 
of  a  lal)or  organization,  and  that  he  did  actively  engage  in  organizing 
such  an  association,  and  in  receiving  into  it  the  telegraphers  employeo 
on  appellant's  milroad  and  on  other  railroads.  Just  what  constitutes  a 
la]K)r  agitator  does  not  api)ear.  Ordinarily,  the  term  would  justly 
apply  to  one  actively-  engjiged  in  promoting  the  interests  of  laboring,' 
men.  It  does  not  imply  the  use  of  unlawful  or  improix^rme-ans.  For 
all  that  is  shown  in  the  complaint,  the  statement  made  by  the  ap}>el- 
lant's  agents  concerning  the  appellee  was  true,  and,  if  true,  it  could 
not  render  the  appellant  liable.  It  is  also  shown  by  the  complaint  that 
the  information  given  to  the  officers  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  iirande 
Railroad  Company  was  not  volunteered  by  the  appellant,  but  was 
given  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  made  by  the  last-named  company.  Tho. 
complaint  does  n:)t  describe  and  allege  such  a  malicious  interferenre 
by  the  appellant  with  the  business  of  the  appellee  as  created  a  liability 
at  common  law. 


EujiiT-IIouK  Law — Minks  and  Smeltkrs — CoNSTiTirnoNALi-n-  or 
Stati'TE  -  ///  re  lioi/rr,  Sujtrf'^ne  C(nn*t  of  A^e^*od4i^  75  Pacijir  IirjMfrft't\ 
pant'  /.  This  was  a  hearing  on  the  a])plication  of  William  Ci.  Ik>yre 
for  H  writ  of  halwas  corpus  following  his  conviction  for  a  violation  of 
the  act  of  Fel)ruary  '23,  1903,  of  the  Nevada  legislature,  limiting  the 
jM'riod  of  eniployuK'nt  in  underground  mines  and  in  smelters  to  a  tenn 
of  eight  hours  per  day  except  in  cases  of  emei-gency  where  life  or 
proi)erty  is  in  immin(*nt  danger.  The  decision  turned  on  theoonstitu- 
tioimlity  of  the  statute  and  was  discussed  at  length,  the  opinion  of  the 
court  Ijeing  in  favor  of  upholding  the  statute.  Chief  JuBtice  Belkimp 
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dissenting.     The  syllabus  by  the  court  presents  the  conclusions  of  law 
and  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  act  of  February  23,  1903  (St.  1903,  p.  33,  c.  10),  providing 
an  eight-hour  day  for  all  workingmcn  in  mines,  smelters,  and  mills 
for  the  I'eduction  of  ores,  is  not  void,  under  section  1  of  article  1  of 
our  State  constitution,  guarantying  to  citizens  the  right  to  acquire 
and  possess  propertyj  nor  is  the  statute  in  conflict  with  section  21  of 
article  4,  which  provides  that,  in  all  cases  where  a  general  law  can  be 
made  applicable,  all  laws  must  be  general  and  of  uniform  operation 
throughout  the  State. 

2.  Nor  is  the  act  mentioned  inimical  to  the  fourteenth  amendment 
to  the  Fedeml  Constitution,  which  y^rovides  that  "no  State  shall  make 
or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abndge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person 
of  life  or  liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to 
any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  law. 

3.  The  people,  and  through  them  tne  legislature,  have  supreme 
power  in  all  matters  of  government  where  not  prohibited  by  cx)n8titu- 
tioual  limitations;  and,  while  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  restricted  to  those  delegatea,  those  of  the  State  government 
embrace  all  that  are  not  forbidden. 

4.  All  acts  of  the  legislature  are  presumed  to  be  valid  until  it  is 
clearly  shown  that  they  violate  some  constitutional  restriction. 

5.  The  legislature  has  inherent  authority,  under  the  general  police 
power  of  the  State,  to  enact  laws  for  the  promotion  of  the  health, 
safety,  and  welfare  of  the  people,  and  its  arm  can  not  be  stayed  when 
exercised  for  these  purposes. 

6.  If  the  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labor  be  deemed  a  regulation 
or  limitation  on  the  right  to  acquire  property,  the  occupations  to  which 
the  act  applies  are  not  considered  healthful ;  and  it  was  therefore  within 
the  power  and  discretion  of  the  legislature  to  enact  the  statute  for  the 
protection  of  the  health  and  prolongation  of  the  lives  of  the  work- 
ingmen  affected,  and  the  resulting  welfare  of  the  State. 

7.  Questions  relating  to  the  wisdom,  polic; 
statutes  are  for  the  people's 
and  not  for  the  a 


„Zt  of  the  United  State,  -^^'^"'f^l^i^;,^J^^,  ;grood 
quartermaster  of  the  Department  o   A^^  -^^^^^  ^    ^^      '^^  g,.         J-ork- 

to  perform  labor  as  a  c-«-P«"t*V'"  fj^  I^kuuIk.  of  ,nontl,  during 
,.,day^    His  emp  oymen^^-^^^^^^^^  ,„ 

a  con8.dcral.lc  i)art  of  ''^'f^l^'^l  ^,.^r  eight  hours,  which  con- 
an  action  to  recover  pay  for  ^^^"^^^T^^'^J^f  A„„„,t  1, 1892,  and 
Htitute  a  day's  labor  --^'^'ll^'l^l^^^^^  ^hioh  is  to 

under  article  62,  paragraph  812,  of  the  Army  m,g 
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the  Hame  effect,  Moses  was  awarded  a  judgnieDt  in  the  district  comt 
of  the  United  States  for  the  northern  division  of  the  district  of  Wait 
ington.  [See  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor  No.  44,  p.  IW.) 
From  this  judgment  an  appeal  was  taken  by  the  Government  to  thi 
circuit  court  of  appeals,  and  the  judgment  of  the  court  below  w« 
reversed.  Judge  Morrow,  who  announced  the  findings  of  the  circuit 
court,  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

Whether  the  s....'Ue  is  limited  in  its  operation  to  the  United  States! 
and  the  District  :  :  Columbia,  or  whether  it  extends  to  the  Territori(»>, 
need  not  be  detoi  mined  in  this  case.  It  may  be  assumed  that  it  extends 
to  the  Territories,  and  the  rir  h;;  of  the  appellee  to  maintain  iiis  claim  ' 
may  be  considered  under  either  the  statute  or  the  regulations,  and  the 
result  will  be  the  same  upon  the  question  presented  on  this  appeal. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  (Jov- 
ernment  in  control  of  the  construction  of  buildings  for  the  use  of  tin* 
War  Department  to  observe  the  requirements  of  the  statute  and  tho 
regulations  of  that  department  relating  to  such  work;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  a  laborer  or  a  mechanic  employed  by  the  Government  on 
any  of  the  public  works  of  the  United  States,  performing  more  than 
eight  hours  of  service  in  a  calendar  day,  is  entitled  to  be  paid  for  such 
extra  service  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement  to  that  effect.  Prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  August  1,  1892,  Congress  liad  provided  an 
eight-hour  law  by  the  act  of  June  25,  1868  (chapter  72,  15  Stat.  77. 
Rev.  St.*  3738  [U.  S.  Comp.  St.  IDOl,  p.  2507]).  That  statute  providt^ 
that  '^eiffht  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  laborers,  work- 
men, ana  mechanics  who  may  l)e  employed  by  or  on  l>ehalf  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States." 

The  case  of  Timmonds  r.  United  States,  84  Fed.  933,  28  C.  C.  A. 
570,  involved  the  claim  of  an  employee  of  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment for  compensation  for  lal>or  performed  in  excess  of  eight  hours 
per  day.  The  employment  was  at  a  siKH*ified  salary  per  month,  and 
the  claim  was  made  under  the  provisions  of  section  3738  of  the  UeviM^i 
Statutes.  In  all  other  respects  the  case  was  similar  to  the  case  at  bar. 
Tiic  circuit  ^.....^^f  nppeais  Said  in  that  case: 

It  IS  urged  that  under  ttiio  yiKj^if^inn  any  laborer,  workman,  or 
mechanic  who  labors  in  the  service  of  the  United  StuiAsa  more  th:in 
eight  hours  a  day  may  recover  as  upon  a  quantum  meruit  for  the  value 
of  the  extm  time  so  ^iven  to  the  service,  irrespective  of  the  contract 
of  employment.  This  statutory  provision  has  passed  under  the  mtu 
tiny  of  the  Supremo  Court  in  tJ.  S.  v.  Martin,  i>4  U.  S.  4^K)  [24  h.  Ed. 
128J.  It  V  as  there  ruled  that  the  provision  in  ({uestion  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  direction  by  the  (lovernment  to  its  agents,  and  is  not  a  contnut 
betwe(Mi  the  (Fovernment  and  its  servants:  that  it  does  not  8p<»cify 
what  sum  shall  l)o  paid  for  the  labor  of  eight  hours,  nor  that  the  pricV 
shall  be  larger  whc»n  the  hours  are  mort\  or  smaller  when  the  hours 
are  less;  and  that,  l>oing  in  the  nature  of  a  dinn^tion  from  the  Gov- 


not  furnish  grounds  of  recovery  for  the  supposed  exoessive  service, 
nor  confer  anv  right  upon  or  interest  in  the  servant 
The  act  of  August  1, 1892,  differs  from  the  act  of  June  25, 1868,  ud 
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• 

-  the  army  regulations  in  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  an  officer  to 
P  require  more  than  eight  hours  of  labor  per  day  except  in  cases  of  cx- 
i.   traordinary  emergency.     The  army  regulations  differ  from  the  act  of 
1.  1868  in  providing  that  labor  may  be  required  in  excess  of  eight  hours 
i»  per  day  in  an  emergency,  and  in  the  further  exception  that  the  rcgu- 
»   lation  does  not  apply  to  certain  laborers  and  mechanics  whose  employ- 
ment is  peculiar,  and  whose  service  may  be  necessary  at  any,  or 
occasionally  at  all,  hours  of  the  day;  but  these  provisions  can  not,  under 
any  possible  construction,  be  held  to  pro  viae  for  compensation  for 
services  rendered  in  excess  of  eight  hours  per  calendar  da3\     If  the 
petitioner  in  this  case  is  entitled  to  bo  paid  for  excess  of  da}-  labor 
imdcr  the  act  of  August  1, 1892  (assuming  that  that  act  extends  to  the 
Territory  of  Alaska),  he  is  entitled  to  it  by  reason  of  the  restriction  of 
la)>or  on  public  works  to  eight  hours  per  day,  and  not  because  of  the 
p(Mial  provisions  of  the  act  directed  against  officers  and  contmctors  to 
prevent  such  excess  of  labor  being  required.     If  the  petitioner  was 
required  by  the  officer  in  charge  or  the  work  to  perform  more  labor 
each  day  during  a  part  of   his  term  of   employment  than  the  law 
allowed,  then  the  officer  is  an  offender,  luiless  there  was  an  emergency, 
as  claimed  by  the  Government;  but  that  fact  does  not  lix  the  wages  of 
the  petitioner,  or  establish  an  agreement,  either  express  or  implied^ 
when  one  did  not  exist  before.     That  no  such  agreement  existed  is 
clearlv  established  by  the  petitioner's  own  testimony. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that,  ujwn  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
petitioner  with  the  chief  quartermaster,  the  petitioner  is  not  entitled 
to  recover  compensation  for  the  labor  performed  by  him  in  excess  of 
eight  hours  on  each  calendar  day. 

The  judgment  and  decree  or  the  court  below  is  reversed,  with 
instructions  to  enter  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  defendant. 

dp:cisions  under  common  law. 

Ik>YCOTTIN(J~IxJUNC'TIOX — SxUIKKS  -  (^r/V/y  vt  ill,  V,  JiuildlHtJ  Trdili^ 

Council  ct  al.^  Suj>rcme  CourtqfMin)u\v*fa^  97  ^Torthwefdrrn  lieportti*, 
patje  G6']. — This  was  a  case  in  which  an  injunction  had  been  granted 
against  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  Minneapolis  by  the  district 
court  of  Hennepin  County  forbidding  the  Building  Trades  Council 
and  others  to  interfere  with  the  business  of  the  complainants.     Six 
separate  actions  v.ere  ])rought  at  the  same  time  by  different  complain- 
ants against  the  same  organization,  the  circumstances  being  much  the 
same  in  all  the  cases.     The  complainants  were  employers  engaged  iix 
the  business  of  installing  wires  and  other  electrical  apparatus  in  build-  , 
ings  and  doing  other  such  work  as  was  incidental  thereto.     They  had  • 
formed  an  association  among  themselves  agreeing,  among  other  things, 
not  to  discriminate  in  the  employment  of  workmen  on  the  grounds  of  ^ 
their  meml>ership  or  noimieml)ership  in  any  labor  union.     There  was  I 
no  controversy-  ])etween  them  and  the  trades  council  as  to  any  question  J 
except  that  of  the  emplo^-ment  of  nonunion  lal)or.     The  members  of  J 
the  trades  council  had  declared  this  employers'  association  unfair,  an< 
had  interfered  with  the  carrying  out  of  some  of  their  contracts  an 
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with  the  securing  of  others  by  threatening  the  customers  of  the  con- 
tractors that  if  they  attempted  to  do  business  with  the  complainants 
they  would  prevent  the  completion  of  the  buildings  on  which  such 
nonunion  labor  was  employed.  On  the  appeal  to  the  supreme  court 
this  court  examined  the  evidence  on  which  the  temporary  injunction 
was  granted  only  far  enough  to  determine  whether  the  affidavits  fairly 
tended  to  support  the  claims  made  in  the  complaints.  The  injunctio!! 
granted  by  the  district  court  was  modified  in  some  respects  and  :i- 
modified  was  affirmed. 

Judge  Brown,  speaking  for  the  supremo  court,  discussed  at  .some 
length  the  principles  controlling  the  use  of  injunctions  in  connection 
with  strikes  and  boycotts,  concluding  us  follows: 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  learned  trial  court  wa.- 
justified  in  holding  that  defendants  were  guilty  of  a  boycott,  and 
ordering  the  issuance  of  a  temporary  injunction  restraining  them 
therefrom. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  question  whether  the  contention  of  defciiii- 
ante,  to  the  effect  that  the  order  of  the  trial  court  is  too  broad  :unl 
restrains  acts  other  than  of  boycotting,  is  well  taken.  The  order  of 
the  court  is  as  follows: 

^^ Said  injunction  shall  specifically  enjoin  said  defendants  and  ea<  h 
of  them^  their  members,  agents,  and  employees,  from  in  any  uianntT 
interfering  with  the  business  of  plaintiffs  by  means  of  threats  or  intimi- 
dation, of  any  kind  or  nature,  directed  against  the  customers  or  pn>- 
spective  customers  of  said  plaintiffs. 

"Said  injunction  shall  six^cifically  enjoin  the  said  defendant  council 
and  brotherhood,  their  members,  agent*^,  and  employees,  and  each  aii<l 
cv(M\vone  of  them,  from  interfering  with  the  customers  or  prosjKvtivtr 
customers  of  plaintiffs  l>y  threats  of  any  kind  or  nature,  and  partirii- 
larly  from  notifying  such  customers  or  prospective  customers  and 
patrons  of  plaintiffs  that  plaintiffs  arc  unfair. 

"'Said  injunction  shall  specifically  enjoin  said  defendant  council  and 
brotherhood,  their  meml>ers,  agents,  representatives,  and  emplovocs, 
and  each  and  every  one  of  them,  from  going  upon  the  premises  when* 
plaintiffs  are  engaged  or  employed,  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with 
the  business  of  plaintiffs,  and  pursuant  to  said  purpose,  from  ordering 
and  directing  or  notifying  men  belonging  to  the  various  allied  unions 
to  desist  from  work  upon  said  premises  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
plaintiffs  are  employed  thereon.'^ 

As  already  stated,  it  was  proper  for  the  trial  court  to  enjoin  defendants 
from  all  acts  amounting  to  a  lx>ycott,  and  the  question  presenttnl  is 
whether  the  ord(»r  of  the  trial  court  goes  Ix^yond  this  in  scope  and  effect. 
The  first  subdivision  of  the  order  restmins  and  enjoins  defendant**,  their 
members  and  agents,  from  in  any  manner  interfering  with  the  business 
of  plaintiffs  by  means  of  threats  or  intimidation,  of  any  kind,  dire<'ttMl 
against  their  customers  or  pros|>ective  custoniers.  The  second  sulnli  vi- 
sion enjoins  them  from  interfering  with  the  customers,  or  prasi>ective 
custonn'rs,  of  plaintiffs,  l)y  threats  of  any  kind  or  nature,  *\tnd  jHjrtirN- 
hn'lyfi'oni  noiifyina  such  cu^toinrrH  or  jpronj^rtive CH^Uniu'rs  t/uit  j^ath- 
if  fa  ar^  --/J.;*..'^  "VVe  are  of  opinion  that  neither  of  these  restraining 
clt  %  part  wo  have  italicized,  goes  beyond  or  rcstraiiu 
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defendants  from  acts  other  than  boycotting,  and  were  therefore  proper. 
It  is  immaterial  whether  contract  relations  actually  existed  between 
plaintiffs  and  their  customers  at  the  time,  for  it  would  be  just  as 
injurious  and  destructive  to  plaintiffs'  business  to  prevent  them  by 
such  means  from  obtaining  customers  with  whom  they  could  enter 
into  contracts  as  to  interfere  by  unlawful  threats  or  intimidation  and 
cause  existing  contract  relations  to  be  broken.     It  is  plaintiffs'  business 
as  a  whole  that  the  law  protects,  and  not  some  particular  ti*ansaction 
involved   therein.      If  a  notification   to  such  customers,   actual  or 
prospective,  that  plaintiffs  are  ''unfair,"  portends  injury  to  them  or 
plaintiffs,  and  such  as  to  bring  the  case  within  the  rule  against  boy- 
cotting, it  was  properly  made  a  part  of  the  temporary  injunction. 
(Beck  V.  Ry.  Teamsters,  etc.  (Mich.)  77  N.  W.  13,  42  L.  R.  A.  407, 
74  Am.  St.  Rep.  421.)     Whether  sucn  a  notification  would  in  any  case 
amount  to  a  threat  or  intimidation  must  be  determined  from  all  the 
facts  and  circumstances  of  each  particular  case.     Such  notice  might 
have  special  significance  in  a  particular  case,  and  have  no  meaning  in 
another.     But  the  complaints  before  us,  by  which  we  are  controlled 
in  determining  the  case,  there  being  no  finding  other  than  in  effect 
that  their  allegations  are  true,  contain  no  allegations  that  the  mere 
notification  of  customers  that  plaintiffs  arc  "unfair"  has  any  special 
significance,  that  it  portended  injury,  or  was  intended  as  a  threat  or 
intimidation,  and  for  this  reason  we  hold  that  the  court  below  was  not 
justified  in  making  this  an   element  of  the  injunctional  order.      In 
other  respects  the  provisions  of  the  order  must  be  taken  to  cover  and 
include  acts  constituting  an  unlawful  conspiracy  or  boycott— nothing 
further — and  are  not  open  to  the  objections  urged  against  them  ))y 
defendants.     As  to  the  third  subdivision,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
acts  there  attempted  to  bo  restrained  are  such  as  might  lawfully  be  ' 
committed,  and  are  not  subject  to  equitable  control.     It  is  fair  to  the 
trial  judge  to  sav,  however,  in  this  connection,  that  the  order  was^. 
drawn   by  plaintifl's'  attorney,  as   is   usual  in   such  cases,  and  wa.^ 
undoubtedly  adopted  by  hini  as  covering  only  the  case  made  ])y  thft 
complaints.     But  it  goes  beyond  this,  and  restrains  acts  other  thai^ 
acts  constituting  boycotting.     This  particular  provision  sj>ecifically" 
enjoins  defendants,  their  mem)>ers,  agents,  and  representatives,  froni- 
going  upon  the  pn^mises  where  plaintiffs  are  employed,  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  ordering,  directing  or  notifying  men  belonging  to  the  variou.v-^ 
allied  unions  to  dcvsist  from  work  upon  the  premises  by  reason  of  thi 
fact  that  plaint itt's  arc  employed  thereon. 

The  authorities,  as  already  noted,  very  genendly  hold  that  a  strike 
is  not  unlawful,  that  members  of  labor  unions  ma}'  singly  or  in  a  l)od^ 
<iuit  the  service  of  their  employer,  and  for  the  ])urpose  of  strengthen 
ing  their  association  may  persuade  and  induce  others  in  the  same  occu 
pation  to  join  their  union,  and,  as  a  means  to  that  end,  refuse  to  alloM 
their  meml>ers  to  work  in  places  where  nonunion  la})or  is  emph)vecl 
(IS  Am.  &  Eng.  Ency.  Iauv  (2d  PM.)  84.)     They  may  refuse  to  havt 
any  sort  of  dc^alings  with  an  employer  of  nonunion  labor,  singly  o 
collectivelv;  they  may  persuade  and  induce  tlioir  members  to  joi-, 
them,  and  th(»re  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  whv  thev  should   b 
limited  as  to  the  place  where  they  may  do  such  acts.     There  would  !> 
nothing  wrongful  or  unlawful  in  their  going  uiK)n  the  pi'cmises  of  tli 
owner,  with  his  |x»rmission,  where  their  associates  wen^  enjpiged  it 
work,  for  the  puiix)se  of  notifying  or  ordering  them  to  desist  froiij 
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work  thereon,  unless,  perhaps,  their  conduct  in  that  respect  be  so  per- 
sistent and  annoying  to  the  owner  of  the  premises  or  contractor  as  to 
constitute  a  nuisance.  It  is  clear,  upon  authority,  that  this  particular 
part  of  the  injunctional  order  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  the  law,  and 
can  not  be  sustained. 

It  is  therefore  ordered  that  the  order  .appealed  from  be  modified  to 
conform  to  the  views  herein  expressed,  and,  as  so  modified,  it  is 
affirmed. 


CoNsriRACY — Boycott  by  Members  of  Association — Coercion — 
Fines. — Martell  v.  White  et  ciL^  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  JHfassachu' 
setts^  69  Northeastern  Reporter^  P^^^^  10S5, — In  this  ,case  one  Martell 
brought  an  action  in  the  superior  court  of  Norfolk  CJounty  for  dam- 
ages arising  from  an  alleged  conspiracy  by  the  defendants  to  injure 
his  tnide.  Martell  was  engaged  in  the  business  of  quarrying  granite 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1899,  when  his  customers  left  him  and 
refused  further  to  patronize  him,  through  the  action  of  the  defendants 
and  their  associates.  The  defendants  were  all  members  of  a  voluntary 
association  known  as  the  Granite  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Quincy, 
Mass.  This  association  had  no  constitution  and  no  avowed  object  of 
existence,  but  its  by-laws  prescribed  conditions  of  memliership,  and 
provided  tliat  "For  the  purpose  of  defraying  in  part  the  expense  of 
the  maintenance  of  this  organization,  any  member  thereof  having  busi- 
ness transactions  with  any  part}'  or  concern  in  Quincy  or  its  vicinity, 
not  members  hereof,  and  in  any  way  relating  to  the  cutting,  quarrying, 
polishing,  buying,  or  selling  of  granite  (hand  polishers  excepted), 
shall  for  each  of  said  transactions  contribute  at  least  $1  and  not  more 
than  $500.  The  amount  to  be  fixed  ])v  the  association  upon  its  deter- 
mining the  amount  and  nature  of  said  tmnsaction." 

Members  of  this  association  had  dealt  with  Martell,  and  contribu- 
tions ranging  in  amount  from  ^10  to  ^100  had  been  a.ssessed,  one  levy 
of  §100  having  been  paid.  After  these  proceedings  the  memliors  gen- 
erally refused  to  deal  with  Martell,  for  the  reason,  as  understood,  that 
the}'  wished  to  avoid  the  penalty  therefor. 

The  case  was  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  jury  in  the  circuit  court,  a 
verdict  for  the  defendants  being  ordered,  and  it  was  from  this  order 
:hat  Martell  appealed.  The  appeal  resulted  in  a  reversal  of  the  order 
>f  the  court  below,  and  a  declamtion  by  the  supreme  judicial  court 

hat  the  case  should  have  gone  to  the  jury. 
The  reasons  for  this  decision  appear  in  the  following  (|uotations 

roni  the  remarks  of  Judge  Ihunmond,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of 

lie  court: 

The  jury  might  properly  have  found  that  the  euphemistic  expression, 
'  shall  contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  association,"  contained  an  idea 
*^hich  could  bo  more  tersely  and  accurateh'  expressed  by  the  phrase 
^  shall  pay  a  fine,"  or,  in  otiier  words,  that  the  plain  intent  of  toe  sec- 
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tion  was  to  provide  for  the  imposition  upon  those  who  came  within  its 
provisions  of  a  penalty  in  the  nature  of  a  substantial  fine.  The  bill  of 
exceptions  recites  that  "there  was  no  evidence  of  threats  or  intimidation 
practiced  upon  the  plaintiff  himself,  and  the  acts  complained  of  were 
confined  to  the  action  of  the  society  upon  its  own  members."  We 
understand  this  statement  to  mean  simply  that  the  acts  of  the  associa- 
tion concerned  only  such  of  the  plaintiff's  customers  as  were  members, 
and  that  no  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  plaintiff,  except 
such  as  fairly  resulted  from  action  upon  his  customers.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  by-law  was  not  directed  expressly  against  the  plaintiff  by 
name,  still  he  belonged  to  the  class  whose  business  it  was  mtended  to 
affect,  and  the  proceedings  actually  taken  were  based  upon  transactions 
with  him  alone,  and  in  that  way  were  directed  against  his  business 
alone.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  defendants  to  withdraw  his  cus- 
tomers from  him,  if  possible,  by  the  imposition  of  fines  upon  tliem, 
with  the  knowledge  tnat  the  result  would  be  a  great  loss  to  the  plain- 
tiff. The  defendants  nmst  be  presumed  to  have  intended  the  natural 
result  of  their  acts.  Here,  then,  is  a  clear  and  deliberate  interference 
with  the  business  of  a  person,  with  the  intention  of  causing  damage  to 
him,  and  ending  in  that  result.  The  defendants  combined  and  con- 
spired together  to  ruin  the  plaintiff'  in  his  business,  and  they  accom- 
{>lished  their  purpose.  In  all  this,  have  they  kept  within  lawful  bounds  ? 
t  is  elemental  that  the  unlawfulness  of  a  conspiracy  may  be  found 
cither  in  the  end  sought,  or  the  means  to  be  used.  If  either  is  unlaw- 
ful, within  the  meaning  of  the  term  as  applied  to  the  subject,  then  the 
conspiracy  is  unlawful.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  examine 
into  the  nature  of  the  conspiracy  in  this  case,  both  as  to  the  object 
sought  and  the  means  used. 

The  defendants  contend  that,  both  as  to  object  and  means,  the}'  are 
justified  by  the  law  applicable  to  business  competition. 

While  the  purpose  to  injure  the  plaintiff  appears  clearly  enough, 
the  object  or  motive  is  left  somewnat  obscure,  upon  the  evidence. 
The  association  had  no  written  constitution,  and  the  l)y-laws  do  not 
expressly  set  forth  its  objects.  The  oral  testimony  tends  to  show  that 
one  object  of  the  association  is  to  see  that  agreements  made  between  its 
members  and  their  emplovees,  and  between  this  association  and  similar 
associations  in  the  same  line  of  business,  be  kept  and  ''lived  up  to." 
Whether  this  failure  to  set  out  fully  in  writing  the  objects,  is  clue  to 
any  reluctance  to  have  them  clearly  appear,  or  to  some  other  cause,  is, 
of  course,  not  material  to  this  case.  The  result,  however,  is  that  its 
objects  do  not  so  clearly  appear  as  might  be  desired;  but,  in  view  of 
the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  come  as  to  the  means  used,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  incjuirc  more  closely  as  to  the  objects.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  one  of  the  objects  was  to  enable  the  members  to  compete  more 
successfully  with  others  in  the  same  business,  and  that  the  act^  of 
which  the  plaintiff  complains  were  done  for  the  ultimate  protection 
and  advancement  of  their  own  business  interests,  with  no  intention  or 
desire  to  injure  the  plaintiff,  except  so  far  as  such  injury  was  the  nec- 
essary result  of  measures  taken  for  their  own  interests.  If  that  wajs 
true,  then,  so  far  as  resjK^cts  the  end  sought,  the  conspiracy  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  illegal. 

The  next  ({uestion  is  whether  there  is  anything  unlawful  or  wrong- 
ful in  the  means  used,  as  applied  to  the  acts  in  cjuestion.  The  rightj 
of  competition  rests  upon  the  doctrine  that  the  interests  of  the  great 
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public  are  best  subserved  bv  permitting  the  general  and  natural  laws 
of  business  to  have  their  f ufl  and  free  operation,  and  that  this  end  L* 
best  attained  when  the  trader  is  allowed,  in  his  business,  to  make  f rt*c 
use  of  these  laws.  The  weapons  used  by  the  trader  who  relies  upon 
this. right  for  justification  must  be  those  furnished  by  the  laws  of 
trade,  or  at  least  must  not  be  inconsistent  with  their  free  oponitif»n. 
No  man  can  justify  an  interference  with  another  man^s  liusines'* 
through  fraud  or  misrepresentation,  nor  by  intimidation,  obstruction, 
or  molestation.  In  the  case  before  us  the  members  of  the  asso<'iation 
were  to  be  held  to  the  policy  of  refusing  to  trade  with  the  plaintiff  by 
the  imposition  of  heavy  fines,  or,  in  other  words,  they  were  coerced 
by  actual  or  threatened  injury  to  their  property.  It  is  ti^ue  that  one 
may  leave  the  association  if  he  desires,  but,  if  he  stays  in  it,  he  U 
subjected  to  the  coercive  effect  of  a  fine,  to  bo  determined  and  enforced 
by  tlie  majority.  This  method  of  procedure  is  arbitrary  and  artificial, 
and  is  based  in  no  respect  upon  the  grounds  upon  which  competition 
in  business  is  permitted,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  creates  a  motive  for 
business  action  inconsistent  with  that  freedom  of  choice  out  of  wliich 
springs  the  benefit  of  competition  to  the  public,  and  has  no  natural 
or  lot^ical  relation  to  the  grounds  upon  which  the  right  to  compete  is 
based.  Such  a  method  of  influencing  a  person  mav  be  coercive  and 
ille<ral.     (Carew  r.  Kuthcrfoixl,  106  Mass.  1,  8  Am.  feep.  287.) 

ISor  is  the  nature  of  the  coercion  changed  bv  the  fact  that  the  i^r- 
sons  fined  were  members  of  the  association.  The  words  of  Munson, 
J.,  in  BoutwelU'.  Marr,  71  Vt.  1,  42  Atl.  607  [see  Bulletin  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  No.  39,  p.  502J,  are  applicable  here:  **Thc  law 
can  not  be  compelled,  by  any  initial  agreement  of  an  associate  mem- 
ber, to  treat  him  as  one  having  no  choice  but  that  of  the  majority,  nor 
as  a  willing  participant  in  whatever  action  may  be  taken.  The  vohin- 
tary  acceptance  of  by-laws  providing  for  the  imposition  of  <'cH*n*ive 
fines  does  not  make  them  legal  and  collectible,  and  the  standing  thn^aC 
of  their  imposition  may  properly  be  classed  with  the  ortlinary  thivat 
of  suits  upon  groundless  claims.  The  fact  that  the  relations  ami  pn)c- 
essrs  decerned  essential  to  a  recovery  are  brought  within  the  member- 
ship and  proceedings  of  an  organized  body  can  not  change  the  n*sult. 
The  law  sees  in  the  membership  of  an  association  of  this  chanicter 
.  both  the  authors  of  its  coercive  system  and  the  victim  of  its  unlawful 
.  pressure.  If  this  were  not  so,  men  could  deprive  their  fellows  of 
estaldished  rights,  and  evade  the  duty  of  compensation,  simply  by 
working  through  an  association.'' 

In  view  of  the  considerations  uix)n  which  the  right  of  comjM»ti- 
'  tion  is  based,  we  are  of  opinion  tliat,  as  against  the  plaintiff,  the 
(h'tVudants  have  failed  to  show  that  the  coercion  or  intimidation  of  the 
plaintiff's  customers  by  nutans  of  a  fine  is  justified  by  the  law  of  com- 
prlition.  The  ground  of  the  justification  is  not  broad  enough  to  covt^r 
the  acts  of  interference  in  their  entirety,  and  the  interference,  Iwing 
injurious  and  unjustiliable,  is  unlawful.  We  do  not  mean  to  Ihj  uridiT- 
stood  as  saying  that  a  fine  is  of  itself  necessjirily,  or  even  genenilly, 
an  illegal  implement.  In  numy  cases  it  is  so  slight  as  not  to  be  <M»cr- 
cive  in  its  nature:  in  many,  it  serves  a  useful  puqxjse  to  call  the 
attt'iition  of  a  member  of  an  organization  to  the  fact  of  the  infraction 
of  some  innocent  regulation;  and,  in  many  it  serves  as  an  extra  incen- 
tive to  tin*  performance  of  some  absolute  duty  or  the  a^sserlion  of  Homo 
absolute  right.     But  where,  as  in  the  case  'befoi*c  Utf,  tho  fine  is  so 
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large  as  to  amount  to  moral  intimidation  or  coercion,  and  is  used  as  a 
means  to  enforce  a  riffht  not  absolute  in  its  nature,  but  conditional, 
and  is  inconsistent  with  those  conditions  upon  which  the  right  rests, 
then  the  coercion  becomes  unjustifiable,  and  taints  with  illegality 
the  act. 


LaBOB  ObGAXIZATIONS — CONTBACT  FOB  EXCLUSIVE  EMPLOYMENT  OF 

Union  Labob — Injunction — Picketing — Christenaen  et  aL  v.  Peiij^h^ 
Illinois  AjypeUate   Courts  Firat  I^istrict^    Official  Report. — This  ca»^c 
was  before  the  appellate  court  on  appeal  from  a  judgment  rendered  in 
the  superior  court  of  Cook  County  against  Christensen  and  others, 
found  guilty  of  contempt  in  violating  an  injunction  issued  at  the 
instance  of  the  Kellogg  Switchboard  and  Supply  Company,  of  Chicago. 
The  petition  of  the  company  made  a  number  of  labor  unions  and  their 
officers  defendants,  charging  malicious  interference  with  the  business 
of  the  company  by  the  maintenance  of  a  strike  and  b}'  preventing  the 
continued  employment  of  former  emplo^^ees  and  the  hiring  of  others 
desiring  employment.     A]>out  May  7,  1903,  business  agents  of  the 
labor  unions  involved  had  presented  drafts  of  agreements,  fixing  tho 
terms  of  employment  by  the  switchboard  company,  a  condition  of 
which  was  that  only  members  of  labor  unions  should  be  employed. 
This  agreement  the  company  refused  to  sign,  whereupon  the  strike 
was  immediately  instituted,  and,  as  declared  in  the  affidavits  of  the 
company,  numerous  acts  of  violence  were  conmiitted,  picketing  was 
maintained,  and  the  company  was  rendered  unable  to  complete  its  con- 
tracts or  otherwise  to  carry  on  its  business.     The  injunction  was 
allowed  on  Mav  25,  ])V  which  the  defendant  unions  and  their  officer^ 
named,    as  well  as   their  confederates,  servants,  and  agents,  were, 
among  other  things,  restniined  from  in  any  manner  interfering  with, 
obstructing,  or  stopping  any  of  the  business  of  the  company,  or  enter- 
ing the  grounds  or  places  where  the  employees  of  the  company  were 
at  work  for  the  purpose  of  such  interference  or  obstruction,  and  also 
fix)m  the  use  of  threats,  intimidation,  force,  or  violence  toward  the 
employees  or  toward  those  who  might  desire  to  continue  in  or  entei 
the  service  or  employment  of  the  company.     Copies  of  the  injunctioi 
were  ix)sted  in  and  about  the  company's  place  of  business  and  notice 
and  information  of  the  same  were  given  as  widely  as  possi})le  amon^, 
the  present  and  foniKM*  einplovees  and  other  persons  in  the  neighbor 
hood,  jx^rsonal  service  being  given  in  a  number  of  instances.     Subse 
(juently,  on  June  15,  as  the  result  of  hearings  ])efore  the  court,  certair 
deft^ndants,  appellants  in  the  present  case,  were  found  guilty  of  con 
tempt  in  violating  the  injunction  and  fined.     A  week  later  similar  pr 
ceedings  were  had  and  additional  fines  for  contempt  were  assessed, 
and  in  a  later  action  |HMialties  of  fine  and,  in  two  instances,  of  impri 
onment  were  levied  on  persons  found  guilty  of  violation  of  the  injun 
tion.     From  these  judgments  the  present  appeal  was  takeix.     M. 
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various  hearings  knowledge  of  the  injunction  was  in  general  admitted, 
the  defense  being  that  the  acts  done  by  the  appellants  were  simply 
acts  of  advice  and  persuasion  and  that  no  violence  was  committed  by 
them  or  with  their  knowledge  or  approval.  Evidence  showed,  how- 
ever, that  repeated  assaults  had  been  made  and  that  man^'  ihtsoiw, 
both  actual  and  prospective  employees,  had  been  intimidated.  The 
purpose  of  the  strike  as  set  forth  by  a  number  of  the  appellants  was 
to  procure  the  signing  of  the  agreement  as  to  the  exclusive  employ- 
ment of  union  labor  above  referred  to. 

The  varioas  points  raised  at  the  hearing  were  discussed  at  length  by 
Judge  Adams,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court.  The  following 
extracts  from  his  opinion  show  the  grounds  on  which  he  supix)rted  the 
judgment  of  the  court  below  and  also  his  ruling  as  to  the  legality  of 
the  form  of  contract  demanded  by  the  labor  unions: 

It  is  contended  that  the  contempts  are  criminal,  and,  therefore, 
appellants  should  have  been  discharged  on  their  answers.  The  relief 
sought  is  a  permanent  injunction,  and  preliminary  thereto  a  temponiry 
one  of  the  same  chanicter  as  the  pei'manent  one  prayed.  Manife^tlv 
the  preliminary  injunction  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  complainant  ami, 
therefore,  its  enforcement  is  for  its  l)enefit. 

The  injunction  and  its  enforcement  being  for  the  complainant's 
benefit,  the  proceedings  must  be  regarded  as  civil. 

It  is  practically  impossible,  without  extending  this  opinion  beyond 
all  reasonal)le  bounds,  to  refer  to  all  of  the  affidavits  in  support  of  the 

f petition  of  .June  22nd.  They  are  veiy  numerous  and  it  clearly  apiK»ars 
rom  them  that  a  large  num]>er  of  the  former  employees  of  com- 
plainant picketed  and  patrolled  in  the  immediate  neighlK>rhood  of 
complainant's  factory,  and  in  the  approaches  tlu»reto,  an<l  endejiv- 
ored,  somf  times  hy  warnings,  sometimes  by  threats,  and,  in  a  numln^r 
of  times,  by  actual  assault  and  beatings  and  the  u^e  of  oi)pro}>rious 
epithets,  to  deter  complainant's  employee's  from  remaining  in  its 
eniplo}',  and  to  prevent  others  seeking  employment  with  it  from 
entering  its  employ,  by  means  of  which  constant  fear  of  Inxlily  injury 
.was  engendered  in  the  minds  of  such  persons. 

.  The  api^ellants  deny  that  they  p<»rsonally  used  force,  threats  or  intimi- 
jdation  of  an}'  sort,  and  say  that  they  were  very  jieaceable  and  mildlv 
persuasive.  IJut  the  very  presence  of  a  large  number  of  pickets,  with 
the  avowed  purpose*  of  preventing  comjMainant's  employees  from 
♦remaining  in  its  employ,  and  those  seekmg  employment  with  it  to 
desist  therefrom,  was  itself  intimidation.  In  Farmer's  Loan  &  Trust 
Co.  r.  N.  Pac.  K.  R.  Co.,  ()0  Fed.  K.,  803,  S20,  Mr.  Justice  Jenkins 
<|Uotes  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Justice  lirewer  on  the  subject: 
"'The  common  rule  as  to  strikes  is  this:  Not  merelv  do  the  empl<>y«'es 
t\\ut  the  employment,  and  thus  handicap  the  cmployt'r  in  the  um»  of 
his  propertv.  and  perhaps  in  the  dis<*harge  of  duties  whi<-h  he  owes 
to  the  public,  but  they  also  forcibly  prevent  others  from  taking  their 

Silaces.     It  is  useless  to  say  that  the\'  only  advise;  no  man  is  mishMl. 
yiwn  a  thousand  laborers  gath(»r  around  a  railroad  track  and  sav  to 
hose  who  seek  employment  that  they  had  Ix^tter  not:  and  when  that 
'id vice  is  supplemented  every  little  while  by  n  terrible  assault  on  one 
^ho  disregards  it,  every  one'  knows  that  Homething  more  than  advico 
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is  intended.     It  is  coercion,  force;  it  is  the  effort  of  the  man}*^,  bv  the 
mere  weight  of  numbers,  to  compel  the  one  to  do  their  bidding." 

That  the  piupose  of  the  strike  was  to  compel  the  execution  of  the 
drafts  of  agreement  is  clear.  It  is  averred  in  tlie  sworn  bill  and 
deposed  to  in  the  affidavits  of  Dc  Wolf,  complainant's  president,  Kel- 
logg, its  secretary,  and  treasurer,  and  Edwards,  its  superintendent, 
that  business  agents  of  the  different  unions  called  on  complainant,  ana 
insisted  on  its  executing  the  agreements,  and  that,  when  complainant's 
president  refused,  on  the  ground  that  the  proposed  agreements  were 
unreasonable,  it  was  threatened  by  one  of  said  business  agents  that, 
unless  complainant  would  sign  the  agreements,  a  strike  would  be  called, 
and  that  said  business  agents  called  a  strike,  in  response  to  which 
about  500  of  complainant's  employees  quit  its  emplo3^  Appellants' 
counsel  admit  in  their  brief,  '^the  purpose  of  the  strike  is  to  bring 
about  the  execution  of  the  contracts,  and  at  least  three  of  appellants 
so  admit  in  their  answers.  It  is  unlawful  to  compel  one  to  execute  any 
contract.     A  contract  executed  under  duress  is  voidable,  and  duress  is 

S resent  where  a  party  ^'is  constrained,  under  circumstiinces  which 
eprive  him  of  the  exercise  of  free  will,  to  agree  to  or  to  perform  the 
act  sought  to  be  avoided."  (10  Am.  &  Eng.  J2ncy.,  2nd  ed.,  p.  321.) 
"Duress  per  minas  exists  when  a  person  is  mduct^l  to  perform  an  act 
to  avoid  a  threatened  and  impending  calamity."  (lb.  324.)  Especially 
was  the  purpose  to  compel  complainant  to  execute  the  agreements  in 
question  an  unlawful  purpose.  Article  I  strikes  at  the  right  of  con- 
tract, and  provides  that  complainant  shall  employ  none  but  members 
of  the  several  unions,  thus  discriminating  in  lavor  of  one  class  of  men 
and  excluding  all  others. 

The  agreements  in  (luestion  would,  if  executed,  tend  to  create  & 
monopoly  in  favor  of  the  members  of  the  different  unions,  to  the 
exclusion  of  workmen  not  members  of  such  unions,  and  are,  in  this 
resi)ect,  unlawful.  Contracts  tending  to  create  a  numopoh'  are  void. 
[Cases  cited. J 

Not  only  wa,s  the  purjwse  of  the  strike  unlawful,  ])ut  the  means  used 
to  achieve  the  unlawful  purpose  were  unlawful.  The  means  used  were 
the  acts  heretofore  mentioned,  and  thereby  injury  to  the  complainant's 
business.  The  appellants  and  their  associates  intended  to  stop  the  busi- 
ness of  the  complainant  so  far  as  they  possi})ly  could,  and  the  evidence 
shows  that  they  did  stop  it  in  great  part,  to  complainant's  injurv.  They 
following  is  contained  in  the  brief  of  appellants'  counsel,  wKich  we 
quote  as  illustrative  of  their  view  of  the  cause.  "How  do  picketing^ 
patrolling,  i^ersuading,  or  even  slugging  affect  property  rights,  except 
m  the  most  fantastic  sense?  Injury  to  Imsiness  has  no  independent 
existence  whatever,  ])ecause  business  has  no  tangible  existence  to  bo 
injured,  in  the  true  and  unperverted  sense." 

In  Union  Pac.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Kuef,  120  Fed.  R.,  102, 118,  the  court  say: 
'^  And  that  one's  business  is  his  or  its  property  is  likewise  elementary, 
and  is  conceded  bv  all.  And  that  liberty  means  the  right  to  do  as  he 
pleases,  when  he  interferes  with  the  rights  of  no  other  person,  and  the 
right  to  make  contracts  with  all  p<^rsons  ujwn  all  subjects-matter,  save 
and  excepting  with  reference  to  immoral  or  unlawful  matters,  is  also- 
conceded  by  all  who  know  anything  of  the  propositions." 

It  is  an  indispensa])le  condition  of  the  enjoyment  by  each  citizen  of 
the  libei'ty  and  rights  guaranteed  by  the  constitution  and  laws*  that  h 
nhall  respect  and  not  unlawfully  infringe  upon  the  liberty  or  rights 
any  other  citizen.    This  can  not  be  done  with  im\j\xult^'. 
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JANTTABT  1,  1896. 

[The  Scooml  Special  Report  of  this  Bureau  contains  all  laws  of  the  various  Statc»  and  Tfrrt:<>n«v 
and  of  tlie  Unitea  States  relating  to  lalx)r  In  force  January  1.  IS*.  Later  enactmentji  are  rvi.n»«lui  nl 
iu  r<ucce«sive  issues  of  the  Bulletin  from  time  to  time  as  published.] 

MONTANA. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 

CifAPTKK  45. — Kmployment  of  childmu 

Section  1.  Section  1920  of  the  Tolitical  Code  [Hhall]  be  amended  to  read  a.*?  fol- 
lows: 

Section  1920.  *  *  *  Everv  jmrent,  groardian  or  other  person  having?  ^•harl^•  M 
anv  child  between  the  a^on  of  ei^ht  and  fourteen  years  etiall  eend  siieh  child  to  a 
l)uy>lic,  private,  or  ]>arochial  school,  for  the  full  time  that  the  school  attende«i  i:*  in 
Be^^ion,  which  Fhall  in  no  ca.se  l>o  for  lens  than  sixteen  weeks  during  any  current 
year,  and  said  attendance  shall  begin  within  the  first  week  of  the  school  term,  nnh*S!» 
the  child  is  excustvl  from  such  attendance  *  *  *,  u\H)n  satisfactorv  showin;;, 
either  that  the  IxmUIv  or  mental  condition  of  the  child  does  not  permit  of  its  attend- 
ance at  school,  or  that  the  child  is  being  instnicteil  at  home  by  a  pen<<iu  qualitii**!. 
*  *  *  or  that  there  is  no  school  taught  the  re<iuire<l  length  oi  time  w  itliin  -J 
mile.**  of  the  residence  of  such  child  by  the  nearest  traveled  road:  PntrU!t*i,  That 
no  child  shall  Ije  refuseii  admission  to  any  ]>ublic  school  on  account  of  rai-e  Mr 
color.  *  *  * 
Skc.  2.  St»ction  1921  [shall]  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  1921.  No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  or  lx»  in  tht» 
employment  of  any  iK^rson,  com)>any  or  coriwration  during  the  sclnxd  term  and 
while  the  jaiblic  scfiools  are  in  Si'ssion,  unless  such  child  shall  present  to  such  {k-t- 
son,  c()nii>any  or  corporation  an  age  and  schoc»ling  certificate  herein  prr)vidf«l  f«»r. 
An  age  and  schooling  certifimte  shall  be  appro v(xl  only  by  the  superintentltMit  ff 
schools,  or  by  a  person  authorize*!  bv  him,  m  city  or  other  districts  liaving  HU«'h 
superintendent,  or  by  the  clerk  of  tlie  lx>ard  of  tnistees  in  village  and  tnwnMiin 
di.'^tricts  not  having  such  sui>erint**ndent,  ui)on  a  satisfactory  pro<>f  of  the  age  of  huch 
minor  and  tliat  h»»  has  suc<*essfully  eom]>lete<l  the  studies  enumerated  in  section  11*20 

.  of  this  article;  or  if  between  tlie  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  yeaA*,  a  knowUdgi^'  «»i 
his  en*  her  ability  to  rea<l  and  write  Kyibly  the  Knglish  language.  The  age  an«i 
schooling  certificate  hhall  be  formulattMi  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

I  i»iid  the  same  furnished,  in  blank,  by  the  clerk  of  the  iMjard  of  trustees  or  thr  <lrrk 
of  the<listrict.  Kvcry  jn-rson  [,]  company,  ori*oriM»rationempl(»yingany  child  under 
hixteen  years  <if  age,  shall  exact  the  age  and  scluMiling  i-ertihcate  i»rescrilxNl  in  thi-* 

)  section,  an  a  condititm  of  emplovmeiit  and  shall  kK*))  the  same  on  file,  and  shall  n|K>n 
the  n-tjucst  of  the  truant  ollicvr  hereinafter  j»rovide<l  for,  permit  him  to  examine  Miih 
nL'c  and  schooling  ccrtilimte.  Any  jK-rson,  <*om{>any.  or  corp<inili<»n,  employini;  any 
ininor  contrary  to  the  jirovisions  of  this  strtion  shall  Ik.»  line<l  not  less  than  twcnty- 
livf  nor  mon»  than  fifty  ilollars  for  ca<'h  and  everv  offcnsi». 
Si< .  .'{.  S«»ction  1922  [shall]  U*  amende  I  to  read  as  follows: 
Section  1922.  All  minors  over  the  aire  of  fourteen  anil  imdcr  the  agi»  of  sixti-m 

^  ycjirs.  \\ln>  can  not  read  an<l  write  the  Knglish  language  shal I  Ih?  re<|uirtNl  to  Httcn«l 
scJHiol  as  provided  in  se<'tion  1920,  of  this  article  and  all  thcpn)visions4if  sai«l  s«vti.»n 

,  slijill  a|»ply  to  saiil  minors;  Pittr'uUtl^  That  such  attendance  shall  nt»t  U*  ntjuin-d  of 

j  su«h  minors  after  they  have  s*'curc<l  a  <'ertifn'ate  from  the  suwrinlendcnt  oi  N*h<HiI<4 
in  «li>iricts  havinir  Mi]K*rinti'ndents,  or  the  clerk  of  the  lMi:ir(l  <if  tn^t.-e**  in  diMricis 
nj  t  havin^;  siijKTintcndcnt.s  that  they  can  reiiil,  and  write  tlie  Knglish  languac«>. 
N'»  iKTson,  comimny  or  C"riH>nition  shall  employ  uny  such  minor  during  the  time 

\  Si'hoitis  are  in  session,  or  having  such  minor  in  their  euiploy  shall  immediately  cv»u 
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Boch  employment,  upon  notice  from  the  truant  oflScer  who  is  hereinafter  provided. 
Every  {>erBon,  company,  or  corporation  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  fiity  dollars  for  each  and  every 
offense. 

Sec.  5.  Section  1924  [shall]  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  1924.  *  *  *  The  tniant  officer  shall  be  vested  w^ith  police  powers,  the 
authority  to  serve  warrants,  and  have  authority  to  enter  workshops,  factories,  stores 
and  all  otlier  places  w^here  children  may  be  employed,  and  do  whatever  may  be 
necessary,  in  the  way  of  investigation  or  otherwise  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  thin 
act  * 

Approved  March  3d,  1903. 

Gif  AFTER  53. — Uours  of  labor  of  hoisting  engineers  at  mines. 

Section'  1.  It  shall  bo  unlawful  for  any  person  or  pereons,  company  or  corporation, 
to  operate  or  handle,  or  to  induce,  persuade  or  prevail  upon  any  jjerson  or  persons 
to  operate  or  handle  for  more  than  eight  hours  in  twenty-four  hours  of  each  day, 
any  hoisting  eneine  at  or  in  any  mine. 

This  act  shall  apply  only  to  such  plants  as  are  in  continuous  operation  or  are 
operated  Hixteen  or  more  hours  in  twenty-four  hours  of  each  day,  or  at  or  in  any 
mine  where  said  hoisting  engine  develops  fifteen  or  more  horse  power,  or  at  or  in 
any  mine  wherein  there  are  fifteen  or  more  men  employed  underground  in  twenty- 
four  hours  of  each  day:  Provided  however y  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  jK-Tson  or  j^eraons  operating  any  hointing  engine  more  than  ei^ht  hours 
in  each  twenty-four  hours  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  another  employee  in  case  of 
sickness  or  other  unforeseen  cause  or  causes. 

Sec.  2.  Any  j>er«()n  or  persons,  company  or  corporation,  who  phall  violate  anv  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall,  ui>on  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  notices 
than  ten  (flO)  dollars,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  (f»100)  dollars;  and  each  and 
ever>'  day  that  such  person  or  persons,  o)mpany  or  corporation  may  continue  to 
violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  considered  a  gei)arate  and  distinct 
offense  and  shall  Ih>  punishable  as  such. 

Approved  Marcli  3,  1903. 

CuAPTER  60. — Mine  regidalions — Safely  cages. 

Section  1. — Section  705  of  Title  X  of  tlie  Penal  Cotle    *    *    *    as  amended  by 
House  Bill  Xo.  77,  of  the  Laws  of  the  Fifth  Legislative  Assembly,  is  hereby  amended, 
so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  705.  It  is  imlawful  for  any  corporation  or  person  to  sink  or  work,  through 
any  vertical  shaft  where  mining  cages  are  used,  to  a  greater  depth  than  three  hun- 
dreil  feet,  unless  said  shaft  shall  l>e  provided  with  an  iron-bonneted  safety  cage,  to  be 
used  in  the  lowering  and  hoisting  of  the  employees  thereof,  said  cage  to  be  also  pro- 
vided with  sheet  iron  or  steel  casing  not  less  than  one-eight  Tone-eighth]  incn  in 
diameter  [thickness];  doors  to  Ix?  made  of  the  same  material  shall  be  hung  on  hingea 
or  may  Ixj  made  to  slide  and  shall  not  Ije  loss  than  five  fc*et  high  from  the  bottom  of 
the  cage,  and  said  doors  must  be  closi'il  when  lowering  or  hoistmg  tlie  men:  Provided^ 
That  when  such  cage  is  us(»d  for  sinking  only,  it  need  not  he  equippeil  with  such  doors 
as  are  hereinbefore  provided  for.  The  safety  apj>aratus,  whether  consisting  of  e<'cen- 
trics,  springs  or  other  device,  miLst  Ik)  securely  iastene<l  to  the  cage,  and  must  l>e  of 
sufficient  strength  to  hold  the  cage  loaded  at  any  depth  to  which  the  shaft  may  l>e 
sunk.  The  iron  lx)nnet  of  the  aforesaid  cage  miist  l)e  made  of  boiler  sheet  iron,  of 
good  quality,  of  at  least  thrt^-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  must  cover  the 
top  of  such  cage  in  such  manner  as  to  afford  the  greatest  protet;tion  to  life  and  limb 
from  anything  falling  down  said  shaft.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mining  inspector 
and  his  assistant  to  see  that  all  cages  are  kept  in  compliance  with  this  section  anil 
to  also  see  that  the  safety  dogs  art*  kept  in  gocnl  order. 

Every  i>erson  or  corix^ration  failing  to  comply  with  anv  of  the  provisions  of  thit 
section  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  th 
one  thousand  <lollars. 

Approved  March  4,  1903. 

CiiAiTER  80. — Kmployment  of  laftor — PraudtdnU  rejfrescntations,  etc. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  j)erson  or  jH^reons,  society,  company 
association,  coriwration,  or  organization  of  any  kind,  doing  business  in  this  iState,^ 
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induce,  influence,  prr8ua<ie  or  engage  workmen  to  change  from  one  place  to  another 
in  this  State,  thmughor  by  meaiw  of  decejjtion,  misrepresentation  and  fali?e  a<lvorti.'j- 
ing  concerning  the  kind  or  (character  of  the  work,  or  the  sanitary  or  other  condiii(>n8 
of  eniploynient,  or  as  to  the  exietonce  of  a  strike  or  other  trouble  |>en<ling  iKJtween  the 
employer  and  tlie  employee,  at  tlietimc  of,  or  immediately  prior  to  such  engiutenifnt. 
Failure  to  state  in  an v  advertisement,  proposal  or  contract  for  the  employment  of 
workmen  that  there  is  a  strike,  lockout,  or  other  lal)or  trouble  at  the  place  of  the 
proposed  employment,  when  in  fact  such  strike,  lockout  or  other  trouble  then 
actually  exists  at'such  place,  shall  be  deemed  a  false  advertisement  and  misrepref»enta- 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  this  act. 

8kc.  2.  Every  person,  company,  corporation,  society,  association,  or  orfiranization 
of  any  kind,  doing  business  in  this  State,  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  ai1, 
is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  ($100)  dollars,  not  [nor]  nn»re 
than  two  thousand  ($2,(X)0)  dollars. 

Sec.  3.  Any  workman  of  tliis  State,  or  any  workman  of  any  State,  who  has  \yetrn, 
or  shall  be,  influenced,  induced  or  persuadecl  to  engage  with  any  person  mentione'l 
in  section  1  of  this  act,  through  or  by  means  of  any  of  the  things  pn>hibited  by  this 
act,  shall  have  a  right  of  action  for  recovery  of  all  damages  that  he  hats  sustained  in 
consequence  of  the  dece{)tion.  Misrepresentation  and  false  advertisinjj  uh-<I  to 
induce  him  to  chanjje  his  place  of  employment,  against  any  person,  cor|x»raiion, 
conijiany,  or  association,  directly  or  indirectly  procuring  such  change,  an<l  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  he  shall  recover  reasonable  attorney's  fees  to  be  fixed  by  the  court  and 
taxed  as  costs  in  any  judgment  recovered. 

Api)roved  March  5,  1903. 

Chaptku  82. — Mine  ref/tilatioiis. 

Section  1.  It  is  imlawful  for  any  corporation  or  person  operating  any  mine  in  ihi?* 
State  worked  through  a  vertical  or  incline  shaft,  to  atope  within  a  less  dislamv  than 
twenty-five  (25)  feet  of  the  said  shaft,  when  other  work  is  being  carried  on  l>elow 
said  stoping. 

Skc.  2.  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  or  corporation  operating  any  mint?  in  thi!» 
State  worked  through  a  vertical  or  incline  shaft,  where  a  cage  or  other  <leviiv  i.-* 
used  for  the  purpose  of  hoisting  or  lowering  men  to  run  such  cage  when  men  are  ujkhi 
the  same  at  a  greater  rate  of  si)eed  than  eight  hundre<l  (800)  feet  per  minute. 

Sec.  3.  It  is  unlawful  for  any  j)erson,  company  or  corporation,  to  erect  or  main- 
tain any  building,  or  inclosure  used  for  a  blacksmith  shop  or  drying  ro«»ni  within  a 
distance  of  fifty  (50)  feet  of  the  mouth  of  any  tunnel  or  shaft,  unless  the  same  shall 
be  tirej>roof  in  its  construction. 

Skc.  4.  The  jjenalty  for  violating  the  provisions  of  any  of  the  prece<ling  scf'tionn 
is  the  same  as  provided  in  section  705  of  the  Penal  Code:  Proiidmi^  That  when  it 
shall  a])pear  that  any  engineer  has  violated  the  express  order  of  liis  emjdoycr  in 
running  his  engine  at  a  greater  8i>eed  than  800  feet  i>er  minute  the  engimvr  al«»ne 
shall  be  subject  to  prosi'cution,  and  to  the  fine  imj)osed  by  the  provisions  of  tliis  act. 
,      Approved  March  5,  1903. 

Cn.MTEK  83. — Liability  of  nnphniers  fur  injuries  to  einpUni*'e», 

I 

Section-  1.  Every  railway  corporation  including  electric  railway  cori»orations.  doing 
business  in  this  State  shall  l)e  liable  for  all  damages  sustaiii'e<l  by  an  eniployt^» 
•thereof,  within  this  State,  without  contributing  negligence  on  his  |'»art,  when  such 
damage  is  cau.«ed  by  the  negligence  of  any  train  di.^patcher,  tolegraph  oinnitor. 
8uj»orintendent,  master  mechanic,  yardm&^^ter,  c(>nductor,  engineer,  motonnan.  or  of 
any  otlier  employee  who  lias  superintendence  of  anv  stationary  or  hand  hignal. 

Sec.  2.  That  every  company,   corporation,   or  individual  '<»jK»rating  any  ininf, 

smelter  or  mill  for  the  refining  of  on*s  shall  W  liable  for  all  damagi-s  sustained  liy  an 

,emiiloyeo  thereof  within  this  State,  without  contributing  neglitfenc<»  on  his  i»arl.  when 

'|purli  damage  is  cause<l  by  the  negligence  of  any  su])erinten(h>nt,  foreman,  shift-U^ss. 

'hoisting  or  other  engineer,  or  crane-men. 

Sec  3.  No  contract  ()f  insurance,  relief,  lK»nefit,  <»r  indemnity  in  case  <if  injury  or 
{death,  nor  anv  other  contni<*t  entere<l  into  either  l»efore  or  aftvr  the  injury,  U'tWeen 
the  |»ers<>n  infureii  ami  any  of  the  employers  name<l  in  this  art  shall  C(»n8titute  any 
bar  or  defi*n.«e  to  anv  cause  of  action  brought  under  the  provisions  of  thin  act. 
,    Approved  March  5,  1903. 
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Chapteii  98. — Mine  TcgtilatUms — Inspectioti, 

Section  1.  Section  582  of  the  Political  Code  [shall]  be  amended  so  a»  to  read  as 
follows: 

Section  582.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  of  mines  by  himself  or  deputy  to  visit 
every  mine  in  the  State,  once  every  year  and  inspect  its  workings,  timbermg,  ventila- 
tion, means  of  ingress  and  egress,  and  the  means  adopted  and  in  tise  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  lives  and  safety  of  the  miners  employed  therein.  For  this  purpose  the 
inspector  and  his  deputy  at  all  times  shall  have  accei^s  to  any  mine  and  all  parts 
thereof.  All  mine  owners,  lessees,  ojKjrators  or  superintendents,  must  render  such 
assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  inspector  or  his  deputy  to  make  the 
examination. 

When  upon  such  inspection  any  mine  or  portion  thereof  is  found  to  be  in  an  unsafe 
condition,  the  inspector  shall  at  once  serve  a  notice  in  writing  upon  the  owner,  lessor, 
lessee,  agent,  manager  or  superintendent  thereof,  setting  fortli  the  nature  of  the 
defectH  which  render  such  mine  unsafe  and  tlie  point  or  place  in  such  mine  where 
such  defe<!ts  exist,  and  requiring  the  repairs  necessary  to  remedy  such  defects  to  be 
made  within  a  specilied  time,  and,  if  in  his  judgment  the  circumstances  so  recmire, 
he  shall  forbid  the  operation  of  such  mine  or  portion  thereof  as  has  been  deaared 
unsafe,  save  and  except  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  repairs  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  remedying  such  defects  and  making  such  mine  safe  for  the  laborers  employed 
therein. 
Sec.  2.  Section  583  of  the  Political  Code  [shall]  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
Section  583.  Whenever  the  inspector  of  mines  receives  a  complaint  in  writing 
signetl  ])y  one  or  more  parties  setting  forth  that  the  mine  in  whicii  he  or  they  are 
working  is  dangerous  in  any  respect,  he  or  the  deputy  inspector  must  in  person  visit 
and  examine  such  mine.  Kvery  complaint  must  set  forth  the  nature  of  the  danger 
existing  at  the  mine  and  the  time  the  cause  of  such  danger  was  first  ob8erve<l. 
Sec*.  3.  Section  584  of  the  I*olitical  Code  [shall]  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
Section  584.  After  such  complaint  has  been  received  by  the  inspector  of  mines,  he 
mu.*^t,  as  soon  as  possible,  visit  such  mine;  and  if  from  such  examination  he  ascer- 
tains that  the  mine  is  from  any  cause  in  a  dangerous  condition,  he  must  at  once 
notify  the  owner,  lessor  or  agent  thereof,  such  notice  to  be  in  writing,  and  to  be 
served  by  copv  on  such  owner,  lessor,  lessee,  or  agent,  in  the  same  manner  as  pro- 
vide<l  by  law  for  the  serving  of  legal  process,  and  the  notice  nmjjt  state  fully  ana  in 
detail  in  what  particular  manner  such  mine  is  dangerous  or  insecure,  and  reijuires 
[refjuire]  all  necessary  changes  to  be  ma<le  without  delay,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
such  mine  safe  for  the  lal)orers  employed  therein;  and  in  any  criminal  or  civil 
proctMlure  at  law  against  the  party  or  T)artie8  so  notified,  on  account  of  loss  of  life 
or  bodily  injury  sustained  by  an  employee  subsequent  to  such  notice  and  in  con- 
sequence of  a  neglect  to  obey  the  insiKJctors*  requirements,  a  certified  copy  of  the 
notiiv  servcnl  by  the  inHi)ector  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  grcKis  negligence  of  the 
party  or  luirties  so  complained  of.  If  the  owner,  lessor,  lessee,  or  agent  of  any.such 
mine  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  obev  or  comply  with  the  instructions  of  the  inspector 
as  contained  in  such  notice,  or  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  cause  the  repairs  ne<ressary 
to  remedy  such  defects  to  be  made  within  a  reasonable  time,  or  shall  refuse  to  cause 
work  to  be  stopjH'd  when  so  ortlered,  such  party  or  parties  so  refusing  may  be 
prosecuted  criminally  by  the  insj)ector. 
Six-.  4.  Section  585  of  the  Politiad  Ccnle  [shall]  ])e  amende<l  so  as  to  rea^i  as  follows: 
Section  585.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  of  mines,  at  least  once  in  each  year, 
either  in  i)erson  or  by  deputy  insj)ector,  to  visit  each  mining  county  in  the  State  and 
examine  as  many  of  the  mines  in  the  different  counties  as  practicable,  ami  make 
such  recommendations  as  in  his  judgment  are  necessary  to  insure  the  safety  of  the 
workmen  emploved  therein;  and  whenever  from  his  examination,  he  finds  any  mine 
to  Ikj  in  an  unsafe  condition,  he  shall  at  once  serve  a  notice  upon  the  owner,  U^ssor, 
les-see,  or  agent  [:  if  the  jK'rson  so  notifitHl]  fails  t^»  comply  WMth  such  notice,  he  may 
prosiH'Ute  them  or  any  of  them  as  providm  in  the  next  prece<ling  section. 

Sec\  5.  Se<'tion  580  uf  the  Political  Code  [shall]  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
Secticm  586.  Whenever  a  serious  or  fatal  accident  cKTurs  in  any  mine  it  is  the  «luty 
of  the  pers<jn  in  charge  thereof  to  immediately  notify  the  inspct'tor  of  mines  or  the 
deputy  inspector,  and  uj)on  receiving  such  notice  the  insjK^ctor  in  jwrscm  or  the 
deputy  insiHJctor  must  at  once  repair  to  the  place  of  accident,  an<l  investigate  fully 
the  cause  of  such  accident,  aii<l  wnenever  possible  to  do  so,  the  inspector  or  deputy 
insi)ectt>r  shall  Ik*  present  at  the  coroner's  iiuiuest  held  over  the  remains  of  thei)ers<m 
or  i)erson8  killed  by  sucli  accident,  and  testify  as  to  the  cause  thereof,  and  state 
whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  at'cident  was  due  to  the  negligence  or  mismanagement 
of  the  owner  or  person  in  chai^. 
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If  the  inspector  or  deputy  in8i)ector  can  not  bo  immediately  pref^nt  in  ca.«o  of  a 
fatal  or  serious  accident  occurring,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  owner  or  i)er8on  in  <*har>ri*  "f 
the  mine  to  have  written  statements  made  by  those  witnessing  the  same,  and  dolv 
sworn  to.  In  case  no  j>eryon  was  present  at  the  time  of  tlie  accident,  then  ihe  veri- 
fied statement  of  those  first  present  after  the  accident  must  be  taken,  and  such  i«tattr- 
ment  must  be  pven  to  the  inspector  or  the  deputy  inspector. 

If  after  making  such  investigation  the  inspector  deems  the  facts  warrant  it,  hciijAT 
prosecute  crimir^ly  the  owner,  lessor,  lessee,  or  agent  of  the  mine  in  wliich  such 
accident  occurred. 

Sbc\  6.  Section  589  of  the  Political  Code  [shall]  \xi  amended,  so  as  to  read  as  fcillowt: 

Section  589.  The  provisions  of  the  article  do  not  apply  to  mines  in  which  less  than 
five  men  are  employe<i.  But  all  owners,  lessors,  lessees,  agents,  or  managers  opera- 
ting any  metalliferous  mine  in  this  State  in  which  five  or  more  men  are  employei, 
shall  report  the  same  to  the  inspector  of  mines,  state  the  name  of  the  mint\  the 
location  of  the  same,  the  name  of  the  company,  person  or  persons  owning  or  ojicn- 
ting  the  same,  post  office  address  and  number  of  men  employed. 

Approved  JSIarch  6,  1903. 

Chaptek  102. — Chf  rcum  of  employees  in  choice  of  hoarding  ho^^$€s. 

Section  1.  It  shall  Iw  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  company  or  corporation  n.'W 
operating,  or  who  shall  hereafter  oi)erate  a  boarding  house  lu  connection  with  tlwir 
^neral  business,  either  directly  or  through  othere,  to  compel  an  employee  to  l»uar'l 
m  such  boarding  house  against  his  will. 

Skc.  2.  Anv  i)er9on,  firm,  company  or  corporation  violating  any  of  the  provi.<i(>D." 
of  tliLs  act,  snail  Ik)  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  u|x>ii  conviction  tLcrv'i 
shall  \m  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Approved,  March  0,  1903. 

CiiAPTEK  114. — Ilours  of  labor f  etc,  on  irrigation  work's. 

Section  13.     *    *    *    In  all  contracts  let  under  this  act,  eight  hour^  shall  conMi- 
tute  a  day  V  work,  and  no  Mongolian  shall  be  employed  thereon. 
Api)roved,  March  7,  1903. 
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